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HIS gentleman's before-breakfast temper, result- 

ing from baths with sinker-soap, used to give his 
wife the impression that his favorite breakfast menu 
would be a rasher of crisp nails and a couple of hard- 
boiled padlocks on toast. 

The temper would develop by stages. No sooner 
would our optimist exert his first strenuous effort at 
lather-culture than the shy here-and-there soap would 
flee his grasp and scuttle to the vast uncharted tub- 
bottom, defying recapture. Once, twice, thrice!—and 
the temper would achieve its white-hot, metal-melt- 
ing stage. 

Now notice the change. How beneficent the smile! 
How charmingly effective the neat little wing arrange- 
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‘To men who breakfast on nails/ 


ment, registering virtue and loving-kindness. Nails 
and padlocks are no longer on our gentleman's menu 
—the grace of his company at breakfast 1s now 
matched only by the engaging softness of his three- 
minute eggs. 

This magic was achieved by wifely intelligence co- 
operating with a cake of the rich-lathering, quick- 
rinsing white soap that floats. Men who have changed 
to this soap for their morning baths tell us that they 
never knew before what a jubilant luxury bathing 
could be. You can always find Ivory when you want it— 
at the grocery or in the tub. Don't let a sinker-soap stand 
any longer between you and an Ivory bath! 
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an Could Do it in Twenty Min« 
nator in Ten, But it Stuck Me 


Moscow, Russia. 
ige, President of all them United 
Umperor of Massachusetts 


Mr. Calvin Co 
States an 


Y DEA@ MR. COOLIDGE: This is a 
letter a@@lut Russia. Nowa few years ago 
some 0 


our accomplices in the Repub- 
Party Now I better stop 
d tell you what that “ Bour- 


lican, Bourgeois 
right here earl 
geois”’ word is, 
are two main w 
is ‘‘ Proletariat,”’ 
Congress, only n 
Now “Proletariz 
known in Ameri 
means the rich 
Republicans; or 
lican Party. 
Now the worc 
Congressmen car 
bogged down m 
Susanne Lenglen. 
they ought to kn 
sian spelling is t 
just explaining tl 
Russian matters, 
instruct America g 
now and then is r 


at it means and how it is pronounced. There 
sin Russia—one is ‘‘ Bourgeois” and the other 
id Soviet, of course, which means Council or 
uite as bad as our understanding of Congress. . 
means the poor people, or what would be 
s the Democrats; and the word ‘‘ Bourgeois” 
ple, which in America would be known as 
hey are very rich, the Conservative Repub- 


roletariat’”’ you can pronounce; even some 

y it right; but the word “Bourgeois” has 

politicians grammatically than the name 

ourgeois”’ is pronounced by the Russians—and it’s theirs, 
it’s pronounced ‘‘Burge-Wah.”’ So, you see, while Rus- 
,e, the pronunciation is generally correct. 
co you so in using them, as I perhaps will be in future 
rill understand each other. I really was not sent here to 
atically—only Diplomatically. Butalittle Inteligentzia 
by the best of men, even politicians. 


CARTOONS 


Russia. 


Now I am 


BY HERBERT JOHNSON 


Well, as I started to say, the Bourgeois—remember pronunciation— 
party sent over Elihu Root years ago on practically the same mission 
as I was on, but he dident find out much. In fact, if I remember right, 
he dident find out anything. So if I can report on how to pronounce 
and define three Russian words, I can well report progress. 

Now there has been more said and written about Russia than 
there has been about Honesty in Politics and Farmers’ Relief, and 
there has been just as little done about it as about either of those two. 

I should have written you earlier about Russia, but everybody 
was writing, and I thought I would wait till they all got through; but 
they are not going to get through. They just keep on writing about 
It looks like anyone is an amateur in Literature if they 
havent exhibeted Russia’s horoscope to a picture-reading public. 

More people break into Sunday Editions with an article on Russia 
than do by murdering their husbands or swimming the Channel. If 

you can’t get into the papers, never did get in, and are about 

losing hope of having anything get in, why—here is the greatest 

tip to ambitious amateur literary careers—write something on 

Russia and you will replace some regular writer that day. 
Le Russia is the biggest Country in the World, and men and Women 
SS write authorative opinions on it that couldent give you a bird’s- 
eye view of the Principality of Monaco, and you can take a 
handful of green apples and stand ona hill and hit everybody 
in Monaco. 

It has always been a source of wonder to me that Patrica 
Ziegfeld, Baby Peggy, Paulina Longworth or Nick Altrock have 
never written a book on Russia. 
to Paris to investigate the Cafés, have four cocktails and a 
Russian caviar sandwich—which they dident like, but the rest 
was doing it—go back home and tell of the condition as it 


Some Congressmen come over 


exists today in Russia. 

Russia has one peculiarity that I 
don’t think any other country ever 
enjoyed—that is, that every female 
gender that come out 
of there is a Princess, 
and the lowest form 
of a title in the way 
of an escaped male is 
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And They Had Never Pulled the String on Even a Jumping Jack Before 


a Duke, and if he escaped very fast he is a Grand Duke. 
From the amount of Titles out of there, one would gather 
right away that the sole purpose of the Revolution, pro- 
posed and carried out, was not to assist the downtrodden, 
as is generally supposed, but to promote foreign travel 
among the Princesses and Dukes. 

Escaped statistics show that among males, 72 per cent 
were Grand Dukes and the other 28 per cent just Dukes. 
Women were all 100 per cent Princesses. You spend half 
your time in Paris listening to some exiled American telling 
you hard-luck stories about former Russian nobility. ‘‘The 
fellow who just opened the Taxi door in front of this Amer- 
ican Rat Trap you are now in was a Grand Duke and 
brother, just two Revolutions removed from the Czar.” 
They are all kin to the Czar. “‘The Girl you mortgaged 
your hat too as you come in was the Czarina’s principal 
Lady in waiting’’; also related to the family. The buss 
boy—he is the fellow they use so the waiter will have some- 
body to lay the blame on—was a Duke, and he would have 
been Grand if the thing had lasted. In fact you are in a 
nest of royal relatives. Telephone girls were Princesses, 
Taxi drivers used to be Dukes—all, as I say, related to 
the Czar. 

Any man with that many kinfolks, no wonder something 
happened to him. I bet if the truth was found out, he or- 
ganized his own death personally. If I had some of the 
kinfolks he was supposed to have had I would have hired 
assassins to exterminate me very early in life. They tell of 
one fellow that was very, very near the Czar—perhaps a 
twin. Well, heis selling Peanuts on thestreet. Wetried to 
find him, not because I was interested in his case, but I 
wanted some Peanuts. I have yet to hear of one that was 
doing well. Yet they bother you for hours, telling you how 
polished and highly educated and cultured they were. 
They seem to know what temperature to drink their wine 
at, but most of them don’t know how to make a dollar to 
buy the wine. 

Now if that is all any of them can do, how was it they 
thought they could run a tremendous country like Russia? 
A fellow will seek his level, I don’t care where you are. If 
opening Taxi doors in front of Vodka Joints and helping a 
waiter break dishes is as high as their ability will carry 
them in eight years, it shows they should have been doing 
that all the time. All those good years they had in Russia 
was not due to any of their own efforts. 

You know yourself, Mr. President, if the present Repub- 
lican, or Bourgeois—remember pronunciation—régime was 
thrown over, and you were all banished from the District 
of Columbia, none of you are going to open any Taxicab 
doors for anybody but yourselves. You might not get into 


anything as big as the White House or Czar’s Palace, but 
you will have one big enough that the help problem will 
bother you. Even the Congressmen may not be able to 
plant their own Gardens with Government seed and mail 
letters for nothing. Yet you won’t see any of them have to 
resort to peddling goobers on anybody’s street. They can 
even pull the Cabinet Chairs out from under that band of 
accomplices who plot with you once a week; they will hit 
the floor, but they will come back up out of it with nothing 
hurt but their political pride. They can always dig up 
enough for the next Campaign fund. 

Of course, at times you-all may wish, like the deposed 
Russian Noblemen, for the old régime back, and mull over 
the good old days when you-all used to sit around the old 
White House hearth and laughingly discuss the League of 
Nations and Philippine Independance; but you will always 
be able to seek your level. Revolution, in the way of 
Democrats uprising and buying enough votes to depose 
you, might be sorter disconcerting for the time being; but 
you never would have to worry about where those Flap- 
jacks and Maple sirup was coming from. 

Now I may be hard-hearted, but I just couldent seem to 
work myself up into any great frenzy of tears over the old 
Dukes and Princesses. They carry a lot of long, high- 
sounding names, but mighty little sympathy. They can 
converse in a lot of languages, but they’re not strong on 
making a living in any of them. They have spent a lifetime 
trying to learn how to dance in a Ballroom, but they have 
never learned it good enough to get paid for it. The old 
American is there with the uncouthness, but he never comes 
in on a pass. His rudeness is unintentional and not studied. 

I bet you if I had met a Russian in Paris and he had said, 
“T was a poor Peasant in Russia before the War; I never 
had anything in my life; I always had to work very hard; 
I never in all my life even saw the Czar; I had no culture, 
either then or now, no refinement, no education; I was 
just struggling along’’—say, I could have taken that kind 
of a Russian out in Paris and told them about him and col- 
lected him a million Franes. People would have gone crazy 
over him, he would have been such a novelty. Of course 
there is no such one. If there was he is perhaps President 
of a Bank in Paris, or else he is perhaps Premier a day or so 
every once in a while. No, Sir; the poor ability of many of 
the Russians that come out of there has really been more 
of a boost for the Revolution than any other one thing. 

Well, when I saw they were not going to quit writing 
about Russia, why, I am going to get busy and write you 
the most novel thing on Russia that was ever written. I 
have had a research made, and there has never been an 
Article on Russia that tells you what I am going to tell you, 


iia and Pro- 


and there has been more ink wasted on Fe orl d, both 


hibition than any other two subjects in t) 
equally unsettleable. 
Now here is the novelty and truth of my Ir 
I am the only person that ever wrote 
admits he don’t know a thing about it. 
And on the other hand, I know just as 9 
sia as anybody that ever wrote about it. 
Nobody knows anything about Russia. : 
I have a ee Teel and hundre of Articles by 
various people, such as “The Real Rus’ by one a ho 
spent five years in a Moscow jail’; ‘‘M rhe ee eet 
ishment in Siberia, by a real Russian’’; a me of 
Russia”; ‘‘ Russia as I know it, by a fe Detective ; 
and millions of others. Now how is any y oe ue find 
anything out about Russia by spendi ian vhs a 
Moscow jail? Or ten years in Siberia pete? 2 cae 
any too good a line on the financial or Pte 2 future of 
the Empire. ASH 
Now just stop and think a minute. acetate i" y 
come to you tomorrow and said, ‘‘ Tell ypou Ae 
Now how could you tell ’em about Am¢” of an ; a a 
a Book, or a dozen volumes, or a thous: ¥S re Ae 
too big; nobody could tell about it. mee ea neh 
tried to write on The Heart of Americ Me a 
can’t even keep track of the toe of me oF ‘ieee Ps 
California, much less the heart! Noll nobody could 
write you a composite Article on Ami how are they 
going to do it on Russia, a country th: §° mnuebeeeee 


than us that we would rattle around ¥ like an idea in 


Congress? Ine 

I have even read all I could find that ™"° and Trotzky 
said about Russia, and it don’t give’ any better idea 
than Mutt and Jeff. eee ath 

Just get this size and compositior tr pees cig 
people and see how anybody could tel’ ae 2 ee 
Russia: It’s the largest continuous din ios "3 pe 
it covers nearly one-sixth of the tota mer li pe d : 
there is over one hundred different N{/"* en ee i 
the Soviet Union. Get the statistics ge a nti a” 
it reads like a New York Telephone J° ae y ‘ . th 
great Russians; 3,000,000 Jews in { ig 5a ie Gs e 
Union; 1,000,000 Germans on the ae Mol pe a 
along the northern coast of the B ie Sees 1.000 000 
Bessarabians, Georgians; 500,000 es *\ bkha: x 
Persians; Ossentines, Ingushes, C lage IB a - Ss 
Checkenians. Why, there is 5,000,@ 2 "=: Boy, what 
a sauce that is alone! And eight er Taces tea mven 
the census man hasent got to yet; 
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HEN the newspapers an- 
nounced, a few months 
ago, that the Brotherhood 


of Locomotive Engineers had sold 

to a syndicate headed by some of the Vanderbilt family the 
controlling interest in the $40,000,000 Equitable Building 
at 120 Broadway, New York, a great many newspaper 
readers rubbed their eyes and read the paragraph over to 
be sure they had it right. Being assured that it was not 
an optical illusion, that a labor organization was actually 
the vender in this important transaction in real estate, the 
comment of the conservative-minded took the general form 
of a shocked inquiry as to what the world was coming to. 

The inquiry is a pertinent one. The purchase of the 
majority shares of the Equitable Building by the Brother- 
hood and their resale at a profit of close to $1,000,000 is but 
one manifestation, and that not the most important, of a 
new order of things. It was but one transaction out of 
many in which labor is today playing the part which has 
been regarded as the exclusive province of capital, in the 
minds of those who classify all humanity into the Haves 
and the Have-nots. These are transactions made possible 
by labor’s advent into the realm of high finance, entry to 
which has in turn been made possible by the pooling of 
labor’s surplus—savings out of wages after the cost of 
living has been covered—in labor’s own banks, trust com- 
panies and investment corporations. 

As I write this there are in operation in the United States 
thirty-seven labor banks, with resources ranging individ- 
ually from $200,000 to nearly $27,000,000 and aggregating 
more than $120,000,000. There are eleven investment cor- 
porations entirely owned and controlled by organized labor, 
with aggregate paid-in capital of $34,000,000. Besides that 
pool of more than $150,000,000, which labor absolutely 
controls, there are banking resources of more than $100,- 
000,000 in the investment of which labor has a not incon- 
siderable say. Those figures may be materially changed by 
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the time this is printed, but any change will be to enlarge 
them. New labor banks are being projected and organized 
at the rate of dozens a year; I was told in one place of 
fifty which are expected to be in operation before the end 
of 1927. The whole movement is less than six years old, 
most of the institutions less than three. Only a small 
portion of the organized workers of the United States 
and Canada are as yet participants in the new capitalism, 
probably fewer than 10 per cent of the important labor 
groups included in the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor, the railroad brotherhoods and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Yet they are already op- 
erating in the field of big business with somewhere around 
$250,000,000 of capital, operating successfully, making 
money collectively and individually, converting their 
constituencies into investors, and through their collective 
investing power sitting at the table with capital in its 
most concentrated forms and finding capital not only not 
aloof but genuinely friendly. 

This trifling fraction of the nation’s wage earners is en- 
gaged in every form of investment activity known to 
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bond issues of big industrial con- 
cerns to the promotion and develop- 
ment of Florida subdivisions. The 
workers are lending money to the employers—lending it 
in millions. They have started something. The question 
is: What? 

Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver of Harvard calls it an eco- 
nomic revolution. Certainly it is a demonstration that 
the late Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief Engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and father of the 
movement, was right when he said that “‘the saving power of 
the American workingmen isso great that, if they would save 
and carefully invest their savings, in ten years they could 
be one of the dominating financial powers of the world.” 

There is not much nourishment for the agitator and the 
demagogue, whose stock in trade is the assertion that the 
rich are getting richer while the poor are getting poorer, in 
the phenomenon presented by labor’s investment activi- 
ties. That the workers have any surplus whatever to in- 
vest is in itself a proof of prosperity. Professor Carver 
predicts that this surplus will grow until labor in the broad 
sense will become the chief source of industrial capital, 
dictating the financing of business as it now, by reason of 
its preponderant purchasing power dictates what industry 
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HE coming of age of 

Ann Paton—the Four- 

Million-Dollar Baby— 
was a disappointingly tame 
affair. No oneseemed to know 
exactly what was expected to 
happen on the momentous 
occasion of her receiving full 
custody of the fortune left by 
her father when she was less 
than a year old, but nothing 
atallhappened. That was the 
trouble. The Crest, her big, 
graciously proportioned 
house, still gazed down amia- 
bly upon Greenbrook and the 
lake. No suddenly released 
energy blew it to smithereens. 

Ann, the social dynamite of 
Greenbrook’s summer colony, 
spent most of her birthday 
afternoon teaching a refrac- 
tory polo pony to like the 
game; she had tea at the club, 
where she demanded of the 
matrons assembled if one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars 
a week wasn’t too devilish 
much of a meat bill, and dis- 
covered that it wasn’t, since 
she fed an army of guests and 
another army of servants. 
That night Ann gave a dinner 
party from which everyone 
managed to get home without 
an undignified amount of as- 
sistance. It was distinctly dis- 
appointing. 

The next morning one of her 
hunters faltered at a jump, 
took a spill and Ann’s collar 
bonesnapped. Thatwas some- 
thing—better than nothing at 
all. It showed, at least, that 
Ann was not too heavily bur- 
dened by her one-and-twenty. 
Last summer in a point-to- 
point race a hoofful of flying 
turf caught her upon the eye, 
and for the better part of a 
month she moved and had her 
being in fashionable Green- 
brook, wearing, quite un- 
ashamedly, a common shiner. 
And the summer before 
that—ah, well! AnnwasAnn; 
and, from all indications, was 
going to continue being Ann 
indefinitely. 


*“‘Ship’s ready.” 

“Get her turning over. I’ll 
beright out.’”?’ AndrewTorrey, 
chief pilot of the M. P. T. 
Aircraft Corporation, plunged 
back into higher mathematics, 
juggled a slide rule for a few 
minutes and scowled at the 
result. The sputtering roar of 
the Umpty Hornet’s motor reached his ears and regretfully 
he shoved his computations into a drawer, took up his 
flying gear and left the office. 

George Morrison, the president of the Umpty company, 
came to the window and perched upon the sill. ‘“‘Shoving 
off, Andy?” 

“Yep. I'll be back about seven.” 

“How goes the turbine?”’ 

“Well enough. But I’d like to get my mitts on a couple 
of thousand dollars. It’s going to cost all of that. It'll be 
nearer five thousand, probably, before I have anything to 
show.” 

He paused upon the gravel walk, drew on his helmet and 
goggles, climbed into a faded flying jumper. Morrison 
emitted several blue clouds of pipe smoke. 

“Maybe I wouldn’t like to get hold of a few thousand 
myself,’ he said. ‘‘ Well, if the Army takes the Hornet and 
orders a couple of hundred we’ll be busy enough.” 
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Ann Wasn’t Watching; She Was Marching, Stiff With Rage, Into the Woods 


“The Army,” observed Andy, “moves slowly its won- 
ders to perform. I was in it, don’t forget.” 

The Hornet’s engine cut loose in a full-throated roar, 
and a cloud of brown dust, driven by the propeller in great 
whirls, mounted in the air. Both men listened to it si- 
lently, heads a little cocked, eyes far away. 

“Anyhow,” continued Torrey as the thunder subsided 
to a purr, “‘I’d like to get enough money salted down so 
that I could begin experimental work.” 

“There’s one job that may come up before long,’’ Mor- 
rison announced. ‘‘It’s a movie stunt. They want to get 
a good shot of a wreck. What do you think?” 

“There are a couple of ships on this field I’d love to 
wreck,’”’ responded the younger man feelingly. “That 
rebuilt Eleven, for example. Any money in it?” 

“Ought to be.” 

Andy ran his finger thoughtfully under the chin strap 
of his helmet. ‘I could spin her clean in, wash out the 
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landing gear, turn over in a 
cartwheel and smack her up- 
side down. That’d be spectac- 
ular.” 

““T’d just as soon you 
wouldn’t kill yourself.’” Mor- 
rison was one of the early men 
in the game and he had seen 
too many good pilots come 
and go to be light-hearted 
when it came to crashes. 

“No fear! Sure, I’ll give 
?em a wreck!”’ 

“There ought to be a thou- 
sand in it for you.” 

Andy’s mind, which had 
been laboring over the prob- 
lem of a turbine engine for 
aeroplanes ever since he had 
come to the Umpty works, 
spent the thousand dollars in 
a fraction of a second. It all 
went to build the turbine. 

“Lead me to it! I’d crack 
that cursed Eleven up just for 
the fun of it. I’d just as soon 
fly the kitchen sink as that 
crate.’’ He glanced at his wrist 
watch. “I’d better be barg-_ 
ing along. Keep the fire burn- 
ing under those movie people, 
George. So long.” 

“So long. Give ’em a goo 
show.” j 

Morrison remained at the 
window, puffing deeply at his 
pipe, and watched the Hornet 
take off. ‘‘ Knows how to han- 
dle that bus,’ he said to 
himself as Andy took the plane 
skyward in a series of prod 
gious leaps. : 

Certainly a better pilot 
never worked on the Uggy™Pty 
field than Andy Torreym’> 
Morrison could feel, 
flattering himself 
works of his own 
greatly, that no pilo 
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piled in Art’s barn in Ohio he managed to fit out a plane. 
Mrs. Blinker helped him financially and took a share of 
the proceeds when he made a tour of Middle Western 
county fairs as Andy Torrey, the Daredevil Boy Pilot. 

Ambition was stirring within him and he entered col- 
lege, where he got some of the basic knowledge of engineer- 
ing. But war, with benevolent governments providing all 
the aeroplanes that a pilot in his wildest dreams of fortune 
could want, was too strong alure. He enlisted in Canada, 
went to England and, to his disgust, was assigned to in- 
struction duty. Eventually, after a brief but brilliant 
two months at the front, he was transferred to the Amer- 
ican Army, with the rank of captain, at the age of twenty. 
He remained in the service for two years after the war and 
then returned to college, still intent upon engineering. 

But the flying bug had bitten too deeply; he turned out 
an aeronautical engineer, and, as Andy himself put it, 
“‘considerably more aeronautical than engineer.” The 
blast of the propeller, the scratch of stay wires cutting 
through the air, the throbbing song of a motor were too 
much a part of life to be put aside, and Andy, with a 
prayer in his heart, applied for the job of chief Umpty 
pilot. 

It was his work to test and demonstrate all the planes 
turned out by the Umpty factory, to fly Umpties wherever 
and whenever people needed planes, to give flight instruc- 
tion, supervise the hangars and all repair work, carry spare 
parts and a mechanic to Umpties in distress, act as a sales- 
man of Umpties and to be George Morrison’s assistant 
engineer. The former assistant, Patterson—the original 
P of M. P. T.—had fallen ill and resigned long before Andy 
joined the company. Aside from those duties he was free 
to work upon his own invention, the aero-turbine, and to 
act as test pilot for independent designers. 

With his mind full of the complexities of the aero-turbine, 
Andy automatically selected Greenbrook from the huge 
green map of the world beneath him and swung the Hornet 
into the track inclosure of the fairgrounds. They taxied 
up before the empty grand stand. Andy stood up and 
stretched long arms and legs. Benson, the mechanic, 
occupying the rear seat, pushed back goggles and gave the 
grounds a slowly appraising glance. His mouth twisted in 
disapproval. 


“Don’t look 
like much of a 
fair to me, cap- 
tain,’’ he re- 
marked. “‘What’s 
the idea of us be- 
ing here?”’ 

“Tt’s a charity 
shindig.’’ He 
slipped to the 
ground and 
peeled off his 
jumper. ‘‘Quite 
a social event. 
Horse show, dog 
show, racing and 
such stuff. In- 
fluential people. 
Some politicians. 
Morrison wants to 
show off the Hornet. 
Stand by the bus. I'll 
hunt up the bird who’s 
running the show.” 

From the scattering 
of people approaching 
the plane he saw Mike 
Furley emerge at a 
jog trot. Mike, an- 
other mechanic, had 
been sent by train 
with their equipment. 

“Hello, Mike. Ev- 
erything all set?”’ 

“Yep. I think you 
go on after the second 
race. I’ll be loading 
the guns. You're go- 
ing to shove off to- 
night, aren’t you?”’ 


“Just as soon as we’re through. Where’s the office?”’ 
“Under the grand stand. But the works isn’t there. 


He’s over to the kennels. Name’s Kramer.” 


It Was the Best Escape She 
Knew From Guests—Change 
Into Riding Clothes and 
Canter Into a World That 
Was Entirely Her Own 


been.”’ 


“Yes. I’ve got 
a letter to him.’’ 
He fished in his 
pockets. ‘‘See you 
later.’”’ 

He was still fish- 
ing abstractedly for 
the letter as he ap- 
proached the gate 
near the judges’ 
stand. 

“Are you going 
we to take up passen- 
‘we gers?’’ asked a 

’ girl’s voice. 

Andy stopped. 
She was a slight 
girl, dark, dressed 
for riding, and she 
was perched at her 
ease on the fence, 
crop dangling from 
one hand. She was 
pretty; but, more 
important than 
that, her face had a 
beguiling, humor- 
ousexpression. Her 
rather broad mouth 
curved up ina 
crescent-shaped 
smile, theends of her lipsreaching toward 
the two peaks of dark hair that curved 
down before her ears. Her eyes, when 
she smiled, had a way of half closing 
and shining brightly behind a screen of 
heavy lashes. Andy smiled too. 

“T’m afraid I won’t have time.” 

Part of her smile disappeared, as 
though a light had been dimmed. 


“Why?” he asked. ‘‘Did you want to go up?” 
“Very much!”>sne answered earnestly. ‘‘I never have 
(Continued on Page 76) 


“They're Giving Me the Interval Between the Second and Third Races, Extending it for Me,’’? He Explained, “‘I’tl Have Just Time Enough for My Stunts 


and That's All. 


Perhaps Some Other Time’’ 
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T WAS not a week after her mar- 
| riage to Homer Wilkes that Allie 

Sorensen—that had been her 
maiden name—caught a glimpse of 
Captain George Foster in 
Waldron’s grocery. Her 
heart stood still. He was 
standing out among the 
sugar barrels with a pipe in 
his gloomy mouth. He had 
seen her, she was certain, 
yet he had made not the 
faintest movement of recog- 
nition. 

‘““How about these?” 
Homer Wilkes was saying 
to her, holding out a big 
yellow grapefruit in either 
freckled hand. 

“They ought to do,’’ she 
said rapidly. 

“‘Lady says they will do,” 
Homer Wilkes laughed. He 
swept a lock of his red hair 
out of his eyes with the back 
of his hand, picked up his 
other purchases, piling 
them against him without 
allowing her to take a single 
one, and held the door back 
with his heel while his wife 
passed through. Her 
cornflower-blue eyes were 
suddenly fixed on vacancy. 

George had come at last, 
when it was too late; but 
even now he wouldn’t recog- 
nize her. She went over, for 
the thousandth time, the 
series of mischances that 
had got her into this pre- 
dicament. First her sense- 
less quarrel with Captain 
Foster in that coast village 
ninety miles or more to the 
eastward. She had repented 
of her share in that, and 
had come here to the Inlet, 
thinking that he would be 
sure to turn up sooner or 
later at his native place. 
And he had not turned up 
till now, when she found 
herself married to another 
man and committed to a 
destiny which George Fos- 
ter least of all men was 
likely to share. 

Walking by her hus- 
band’s side, she reviewed 
the facts which had brought 
this bitter twist into her life. 
It had been unladylike, she 
knew, to abase herself so far 
as to pursue a man who had broken with her, even though 
the reasons for that had been silly and without warrant in 
thefacts. Butshe had paid a heavy penalty for her temerity. 
She had started in to wait on table at Tom Fisher’s grill; 
but then the men in the kitchen had started rowing over 
her. One of them, an Italian, had stuck a perfectly good 
cook in the arm; and Tom Fisher had been forced to dis- 
pense with Allie Sorensen’s services, though nobody could 
be found who would say that she was more than indirectly 
implicated. No doubt the yellow hair and those contem- 
plative eyes had been at fault. 

Some days later Homer Wilkes, coming in from hand- 
lining in a power dory, ran across her in a fog. She had lost 
an oar and was trying to scull a leaky dory through an 
ugly little cross chop. She had been on the way to drown 
herself, but once fairly on the water, she hadn’t been able 
to make the case look desperate enough. Homer had 
found a way to tuck her under Melviny’s wing— Melviny 
Hodges, that was; and thereafter for a time she stood, 
weekdays, behind the counter in Melviny’s dry-goods store. 
On Sundays she ventured out to church. Homer Wilkes 
made it a point to come and sit behind her; and Melviny 
whispered that he hadn’t been there to her knowledge 
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“Might as Well Loaf One Place as Another, He Said. It's Hard for a Seagoing Man to Know 
What to Do, Once He Sets Foot on Land’’ 


since the days when they hired him to screw back the pews 
to the floor after they laid the new carpet. But Allie 
couldn’t feel that the man was really imminent. 

“‘T guess you could do worse than encourage him,”’ Mel- 
viny tittered. 

““When I encourage another man I'll be older than I am 
now,” Allie Sorensen replied. 

““You’re not so young now that you can trifle with the 
prospect,’ Melviny menaced her. And Allie confessed, with 
a strange little turn of her head, that she had found a gray 
hair at her temple that morning and had plucked it out. 

“You think you can pluck old age out by the roots,” 
Melviny said, her old head shaking. ‘“‘For every hair you 
pluck out there’s two more like it comes in its place, they 
tell me.” 

Homer Wilkes was often under her eye. She and Mel- 
viny were living in the Huddle then, on the water side, and 
had a back window, high up, that looked out on the slip 
where the seine boats loaded with tinker mackerel glided 
in. At the scream of the winch she would look out, but 
recoiled far enough from the window so as not to be visible 
herself. The big red-headed man, plastered with fish scales 
from head to heel, would be giving orders in his deep voice; 
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and sometimes his great laugh would 
echo and reécho in that narrow space. 

He was personable, she admitted; he 
had his qualities; but then he was one 
of the bad Wilkeses. Every 
town of the Inlet’s popula- 
tion — about fifteen hun- 
dred, and dropping by the 
last census—has a bad 
family; and to that family 
all town thieving and ma- 
licious mischief are attrib- 
uted. The Wilkeses were 
the Inlet’s bad family. 

When, in the days before 
the marriage, Minnie 
Jewett threatened to lose 
her head over Homer 
Wilkes, her mother had re- 
minded her that she would 
be marrying into a thor- 
oughly bad lot. With the 
single exception of Homer, 
they were light-fingered, 
they took whatever they 
could lay their hands on, 
they were sickly loafers, and 
every mother’s son of them 
headed for the state’s 
prison. They would tell a 
lie, every last one of them, 
when the truth would serve - 
them better; they had 
skulking, hang-dog looks, 
and nobody was likely to 
forget that Homer Wilkes’ 
grandfather had been con- 
victed of assault with intent 
to kill one of his own broth- 
ers. The carving knife em- 
ployed on that occasion 
was still in daily use at the 
Wilkes table, some artistic 
gossipers maintained. 

Homer Wilkes was, it was 
true, the odd one; the family 
traits were not seen in him; 
and he had left home as soon 
as he grew strong enough to 
thrash his father. But still 
he had imbibed those false 
notions which had been his 
father’s downfall; that phi- 
losophy which saw no good 
in abstract principles, in 
systems like religion and the 
law. It was like waving a 
red rag at a bull to talk law 
in Homer Wilkes’ presence; 
yet as far as known his one 
breach of it had been the 
selling of short lobsters. 

Allie Sorensen, though 
affecting total lack of inter- 
est in the man, still found ways of watching him from a dis- 
tance. He was anchor man on the local bowling team; and 
on Saturday nights she could look through the windows of 
the bowling-alley shack and see him hurling those black 
balls down the alley at terrific speed. The pin boy would 
just be able to get his legs out of the way when the crash 
came. 

“See the way them babies folded?”’ she heard an awed 
spectator murmur once. That was the way anything 
would go clattering down that opposed Homer Wilkes, she 
inferred; men, women, the law, religion. He got what he 
wanted. He was almost a law unto himself, and still his 
invincible good nature never forsook him. 

A cry went up, ‘‘He’s on a wreck. The man is on a 
wreck.’”’ That was because two candle pins were still stand- 
ing on opposite sides of the alley when two balls had been 
thrown. : 

“‘Let’s see what we can salvage then,’’ Homer roared, 
and nipped one of them. 

It was this buoyance, and his ability to handle men, that 
had gained him Mr. J. K. Thaxter’s backing; and that had 
been responsible for giving him the contract for the big fill 
at Hooper’s Corner. It involved dumping a world of gravel 
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into a mud flat; his enemies, men who had made unsuccess- 
ful bids for the contract, now said that the place had no 
bottom. As fast as Homer Wilkes dumped his gravel it 
would disappear in the ooze, they affirmed. The place was 
nothing but a vast jelly. There would be traces of Homer 
Wilkes’ road found in China if he persisted long enough. 

“Anything that has a top has got a bottom,” he roared 
in answer to that. He was standing on the porch of Mrs. 
Jewett’s house— Minnie wasn’t visible; and a less obtuse 
man than Homer would have known the reason why—and 
Mrs. Jewett drawled: 

“So has an accordion, but it can draw out some.” 

“T guess I can face the music if it does draw out,’”” Homer 
shouted. 

That was the last Allie had seen of him until the fatal 
evening of Melviny’s downfall. There were different ver- 
sions of that; even Allie didn’t entirely know the rights of 
it; but some of the facts were beyond dispute. The runner 
Platt, whom Allie detested for the liberties he took, had got 
wind of the fact that Melviny was sandbagging people into 
buying in a slack season by offering goods at less than cost. 
She had got credit for a big bill of goods; and now it was 
said that she was getting Will Golloup to cart stuff out of 
the store in the middle of the night and cache it, meaning 
to go into bankruptcy, with advantage to herself. 

Suddenly, on a Saturday night just after closing time, 
Homer Wilkes had opened the door and walked in on her 
unannounced. He was taking too much for granted now, 
she thought; but it seemed his one concern now was for 
Melviny. ‘‘Where’s the old lady?” he said harshly. 

“Gone to bed,”’ Allie replied. 

“Platt is coming with the sheriff,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Have 
her out here, and let’s see what’s best to do.” 

But old Melviny had taken to her bed, swearing she was 
dying; and when Homer Wilkes forced his way in there, 
putting the outraged Allie out of his way, the sick woman 
bounced out of bed in a frenzy. She was wrapped from 
head to foot in bolts of colored silks, and she shrieked and 
prayed and besought Homer Wilkes to save her from the 
penitentiary. 


“T had to do something, with the added expense of that 
girl on the premises,’”’ she moaned. 

And Homer Wilkes had undertaken to settle everything, 
everything at once; the sheriff, Allie’s destiny She 
couldn’t remember his words, but they had somehow swept 
her off her feet.. In the rush of his passion, she had been a 
drowned woman. Melviny had been good to her; it might 
be that if she didn’t accede to this impetuous proposal 
Homer Wilkes would abandon them to their own resources. 

“You do what you think best,’’ she murmured. 

She didn’t know what he had done exactly; because 
when Platt arrived with the sheriff he thrust her back into 
the bedroom with Melviny and went out to deal with 
those men alone. There were rumors that Homer Wilkes 
had had to put in every cent he had in the world to fight 
that runner off, where he was all but down Melviny’s 
throat; but Allie hadn’t heard these. She had a last 
thought of Captain George Foster; but that man was evi- 
dently at a hopeless remove from her. 

She had found herself Homer Wilkes’ wife, keeping 
house for him in the little story-and-a-half house he had 
hired; and with the disgraced Melviny for kitchen help. 

And now Captain George Foster had returned at length. 
She had known for a week that he was here, and even that 
he meant to settle down and leave the sea for good, since 
somebody had said in her hearing that the captain had been 
drawn for jury service and had made no protest. But this 
was the first time she had actually seen him. 

“You look as if you had seen a ghost,’”’ Homer Wilkes 
said when they were putting their packages on the kitchen 
table. She had split the sugar bag and was trailing her 
long fingers through the white grains, with her heart in her 
throat. 

“Tt’s just—the weather,” she said. ‘I’m always sus- 
ceptible to these sudden changes. The wind’s easterly 
again. It’s coming in that east window.” 

“Take more than a little wind to blow you away,” he 
laughed. 

Allie lit a lamp by the sink, and another swinging from a 
wall bracket. What must Homer Wilkes think secretly of 
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her behavior, she wondered. She was what another man 
would call a difficult wife, there was no discounting that; 
but Homer never alluded to her moodiness. He drew 
crafty pictures of the fun they would have when they were 
rich; when their ship came in, he was fond of saying. He 
overlooked her coldness; for a rough man he was strangely 
tactful. He didn’t pester her with his attentions. 

But she could never tell what he was thinking on a given 
subject. Who could say what such a man would think, for 
that matter? He was an atheist, an infidel. He doubted 
the other world; he had an appetite against it, he frankly 
said. Forever was an awful mouthful. Until death do us 
part was just about as much as most couples could swing 
to. His ringing laugh was a kind of subtle challenge. 

‘*T suppose you will be getting up in time to go to church 
in the morning,” he said, sitting down to light his pipe. 

ce Vigne = 

“Want me along?” 

“Not unless you can behave yourself better than you did 
last Sunday, no.” 

Ah, he was in disgrace still. Last Sunday he had se- 
cretly conducted an operation against the little girl sitting 
in the seat in front of him, Martha Fisher, the prison 
warden’s daughter. Secretly, in such wise that nobody but 
Martha saw him—for he was one of these sly rascals who 
know how to choose their time by methods which defy 
analysis—he had waggled his ears. 

The little girl agitated her brown locks, and looked reso- 
lutely ahead. Her tiny hat, varnished and shaped like a 
flowerpot turned upside down, was all that was visible 
over the oak back of the pew. 

The minister was praying. Her shoulders moved. If the 
humorist exerted an ounce, a featherweight more of his 
peculiar pressure, she was lost. She ought not to look back 
again. By every principle on which ladylike repression was 
founded, she ought not. She did look back—Homer moved 
his ears in a flash, timing the exhibition to a hair, as a frog 
smears a fly. Instantly his face was grave, his eyes on the 
preacher, his delectable ears quiescent. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Nine 


N THIS country we are now, as ev- 
| erybody knows, living in a very drab 
era, commonly called the age of the 
machine, and it has done something 
dreadful tooursouls. Precisely what it has done is not very 
clearly explained; it is just one of those things that every- 
body knows and, therefore, doesn’t have to be explained. 
As nearly as I can make out, however, the specific indict- 
ment that remains after much sifting of generalities is that 
machines seem to have found this country an excellent 
breeding ground and are proving more fecund than neigh- 
boring mankind, with the result that we poor mortals have 
been quietly conquered; we now spend most of our time 
hanging onto flywheels, dodging pistons and lubricating 
bearings. Briefly we are enslaved. Meanwhile our souls 
shrivel up like au- 
tumn leaves and 
driftsilently, sadly 
into the ash pit. 
They don’t even 
moan on the way. 
Now it doesn’t 
require much 
newspaper train- 
ing to know that 
that story would 
be first-page stuff 
if one could con- 
firm it, so I picked 
out several of the 
biggest machines 
in the world and 
fared forth to in- 
terview them and 
their victims. 

At the time my 
investigation was 
undertaken, which 
was several weeks 
ago, the biggest 
machine in the 
world lived down 
at the foot of Four- 
teenth Street, 
Manhattan, on the 
bank of the East 
River, but as these 
lines are written 
the biggest ma- 
chine in the world 
is over in Brooklyn 
and probably be- 
fore publication 
there will be still 
larger machines 
elsewhere, all of 
which confirms at 
least one part of 
the report—colos- 
sal machines are 
multiplying rap- 
idly. Virtually all 
these behemoths are of the breed known as steam tur- 
bine. They arestrikingly lacking in beauty; their activities 
touch more than half the population of this country directly 
and the rest not very indirectly, so they seemed likely 
prospects for confirmation of the aforementioned theory. 


A Monster With Man-Given Life 


Ate heart of this machine age is the steam turbine, for 
literally thousands of mechanical devices depend upon 
it and may properly be said to have been spawned by it. 
The one down at the foot of Fourteenth Street eats 60,000 
pounds of coal an hour. Not 60,000 pounds a day. No. 
Sixty thousand pounds an hour! It is fifty feet high anda 
great deal more than fifty feet long and it weighs more than 
1,000,000 pounds. Its visible retinue of servants is im- 
pressive, without counting all the absentees who dig and 
transport that hourly diet of thirty tons of coal. Anyone 
who has mastered the necessary point of view could spot 
this thing at first glance as a slave owner; obviously, then, 
the next step was to get the testimony of its victims. 
Their attitude toward the machine, however, is baffling. 
They actually pet it and brag about it. “Eighty thousand 
horse power,” they warble, and into their eyes comes a 
peculiar glow that strangely resembles pride. Over and 
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under and around this monster these tiny little humans 
strut, for they say that before they came it was a dead 
thing and that if they were to go away it would again be 
dead. It isstill less than a year old, so they will tell of Tom 
and Nick and Bill and Ed who brought it there in little 
pieces of fifty to 200 tons each, lowering them into place 
by the touch of a hand on throttles. Quite plainly it is 
their theory that they run this machine and not that it runs 
them. As for it owning anybody, they reply that it belongs 
to the New York Edison Company and was built in 
Schenectady, New York. 


The Lights of Chicago—Two Commonwealth Edison Units, a 60,000:Kilowatt Cross Compound Highsand:Low:Pressure Turbine and, 
in Foreground, a 17,000:Kilowatt High:Pressure Turbine 


What, then, of the owners of these machines? Are they 
not dollar-chasing materialists caught in the web of their 
own cupidity and forced to go on and on buying or building 
more and more of these monsters, making them forever 
larger and larger, perhaps to no great purpose? What do 
they think of their monsters? Or do they think of them at 
all? Is there any romance or adventure in this business? 
Any imagination? We used to capture the raw material for 
illumination, at sea in whaling ships, which was a rather 
exciting business and finally found a place in literature and 
art. So far as I know, steam turbines have inspired no 
deathless poems, novels or pictures; but then perhaps 
whaling ships didn’t, either, at first. To cover the ground 
adequately it would be necessary to interview some of 
these so-called owners and find out whether they really are 
owners or just slaves. 

In Detroit, Michigan, I found a man named Alex Dow 
who has for many years been the executive head of a com- 
pany owning and operating steam turbines. About twenty 
years ago the company had one turbine, now it has a flock 
of them. There has been ample time, I should say, for these 
implements of utility to crush the poetry out of those who 
associate with them, but they persist in exhibiting the same 
peculiarly affectionate attitude toward steam turbines that 
was once characteristic of sailors toward their clipper ships 
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and frigates. When asecond generating 
plant was added in 1914 to the original 
one, Mr. Dow and the army of men under 
his command decided, for purely senti- 
mental reasons, to kindle the new fire under its boilers with 
coals brought from the olderfurnace. Again in 1922 thiswas 
done, when a third plant went into service, and the cere- 
mony was repeated in 1924 when the fourth turbine was 
added. “‘It has been the custom of our company,” says 
the company’s official publication, “‘to pay a certain rev- 
erence to the original fire started under the boilers; to 
preserve its continuity in the different generating plants. 
Is it a survival, obscure, unconscious, from ancient days 
when fire was the symbol of thesun . . . when the fortunes 
of state or family were associated with the ever-burning 
fire in temple or 
hearth, and men 
in their journey- 
ings into new 
places carried liy- 
ing coals from the 
local shrine to start 
their fires afresh? 
Who knows?’’ 
Well, I don’t; but, 
at any rate, the 
imagination of 
men who have any 
such attitude as 
that toward fur- 
nace fires can nei- 
ther be said to have 
died nor to have 
been divorced 
from their busi- 
ness. Quite plainly 
they find their 
means of earning 
a living extremely 
interesting. 


Ceremony 


S A MATTER 
: of fact, there 
is so much senti- 
ment associated 
with these new 
vestal fires that 
one is rarely kin- 
dled nowadays 
without ceremony. 
For example, on 
December 10, 
1925, a very large 
steam-turbine gen- 
erating plant went 
into service at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and 
Owen D. Young, 
who might reason- 
ably be expected, 
because of his business connections, to be influenced 
somewhat by the point of view of the makers of turbines, 
was summoned from New York to be the speaker of the 
occasion. 

His own words are the best evidence of the impression 
this new machine age makes upon him. 

“The great power station opened today,” he said, “will 
produce energy equivalent to the work of 9,000,000 men. 
There is a population of 1,000,000 in the service area of 
the Columbia Gas & Electric Company. This means, on 
the average, that nine additional slaves have this day been 
dedicated to the service of each man, woman and child in 
this community. In Athens each free citizen had but four. 

“This is the way America must solve her problem of 
maintaining higher wages than any other country in the 
world and at the same time keeping her goods competitive 
in foreign markets. We must put more energy back of the 
worker, in order that he may be a director of power rather 
than a generator of it. In this way he can increase his pro- 
duction, and with increased production he may not only 
maintain but increase his wage. At the same time the cost 
of the product may be diminished, and our goods may 
meet effectively in the foreign market the production of 
other countries where lower wages and lower living stand- 
ards prevail. I congratulate the producers of goods in this 
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community, whether they be employers or workers, on 
having in their service 9,000,000 more inanimate slaves. 

““T want to see this art not only run the giant industries 
of the cities, but I want it also to be so humble and true in 
its social service that we shall banish from the farmers’ 
homes the drudgery which in the earlier days killed their 
wives. 

“We have come here to dedicate a power plant—an in- 
strument of utility. Is it only that? Perhaps it is a 
temple.” 

Oddly enough, the first steam turbine of which there is 
any record actually was used ina temple. Heron of ancient 
Alexandria had a quaint sort of teakettle arrangement with 
a fire under it and a paddle wheel over it. The steam 
turned the paddle wheel, which in turn caused the temple 
doors to open 
and close very 
mysteriously. 
In addition, the 
paddle wheel as- 
sisted the gods 
in moving their 
heads, so that 
their worshipers 
were greatly im- 
pressed. 

The possibili- 
ties of steam 
power seem to 
have been dis- 
covered over 
and over again 
in the course of 
history, only to 
be later forgot- 
TEN aswel, .L 
don’t know, un- 
less, perhaps, 
the motives be- 
shind these dis- 
coveries were 
not sufficiently 
valid, for it is 
only during 
comparatively 
recent times 
that one steam 
engine has led 
straightway to 
another and a 
better one. 
Back of all this striving for improvement there seems to 
be not only the driving force of imagination and search 
for knowledge but a desire also to serve an ever-increasing 
number of men and women. And what is that but the 
spirit of democratic idealism invading and coloring indus- 
try, if not, indeed, directing its course? This new spirit is 
inescapable, no matter whether one turns his inquiry to- 
ward the shop, the laboratory, the owners of machines, or 
the men who operate them. 


A Machine: Made Freedom 


EGARDLESS of whether these men are able to say it 
in so many words or not, their purpose, obviously, is to 
fashion mechanical slaves so that men and women can do 
more work with their heads and less with their elbows and 
backs. They see this development of the machine age as a 
great, romanticadventure leading on to possibilities for more 
beauty and comfort in the life of the average person. To 
them it represents a revolution compared with which 
Marxian Socialism or Russian Bolshevism would be puny 
and futile, a mere dance in the wind. Let’s get right down 
to a specific case and view for a moment through the eyes 
of an engineer the revolution of the machine which is now 
in progress. The engineer I have in mind had just com- 
pleted work on a small implement designed for use in a 
wood-working shop. The major portion of his task was to 
attach to this implement a little electric motor that a small 
boy could wrap up in his cap. 

““Now,”’ said the man, pointing to his completed work, 
“anyone who competes with that machine by hand is 
working for about five cents an hour.” 

That remark furnishes a complete definition of what the 
ancient slogan, Freedom, means to these men. From their 
point of view a landowner with a vast domain who de- 
pended upon oxen for power and sharp sticks for plows 
would still be a slave, no matter how inviolable his pos- 
sessions or his person. They accept the ancient axiom that 
work must be done if man is to live, but at this point they 
slip a joker in the deck. Briefly it is this: If the work is 
done it doesn’t make any difference whether a man sweats 
over the task or a machine does it easily, we shall still live. 


But to the individual producer who lifts the burden from 
his back to his wits, it makes a great deal of difference. He 
will have more to eat and more to wear, more leisure, a 
better house and greater opportunities. If all these things 
avail him nothing in terms of happiness then the whole 
course of human aspirations over quite a number of cen- 
turies has been wrong. 

The creators of the machine age do not believe it has 
been wrong. As believers in the common people, the 
masses, the proletariat, or whatever one is pleased to call 
the public, these men need bow to no visionary or idealist 
who ever lived. They go as far as any of them—poet, 
prophet, or political reformer—in their faith that when 
mechanical slaves replace human drudgery the general 
welfare of mankind must inevitably be advanced. The 
economic and 
industrial fabric 
they weave is 
less protected 
against public 
dislike than any 
other that has 
ever existed. If 
it had to be 
guarded. by 
armed men it 
could notexistat 
all. Uncounted 
miles of cables, 
pipes, tunnels 
and steel rails 
are essential to 
its operation, 
and these are 
guarded by pub- 
lic understand- 
ing of their use- 
fulness. 

The Washing- 
tons and Jeffer- 
sons, Franklins 


and Hamiltons 
of this gigantic 
revolution are 
well aware of 
what they are 
doing to ancient 
traditions and 
ways of living. 
No flood tide 
sweeps them 
blindly on to- 
ward they know 
not what. Day 
by day and year 
by year the 
course is 
charted. If au- 
thoritative esti- 
mates are cor- 
rect, the time 
has already 
come when the 
variations be- 
tween thestand- 
ards of living 
in two different 
countries closely 
approximate the 
difference be- 
tween the 
amounts of mechanical power they use. Some day in the not 
far distant future, say the prophets of this machine revo- 
lution, the ratio between primary power and standards of 
living will be predicted with almost as great accuracy as 
are ocean tides. 

To the men who are engaged in promoting it this revo- 
lution is thrilling. It has heroes of whom the crowds in 
motion-picture palaces seldom hear, but in their own world 
they are colossal figures before whom great men bow low. 
It has a vast and treasured literature, made up for the most 
part of little books and monographs and pamphlets, each 
of which goes all over the world and yet seldom attains a 
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circulation of more than 2000 copies. There are also im- 
posing monuments to both living and dead heroes who have 
struggled for this cause, but you will find most of them in 
or near workshops, seldom along boulevards or in public 
parks or cemeteries. 

Not long ago I saw such a monument; it is a grim thing 
of steel and in shape suggests an enormous bottle; it 
stands on a stone base in front of a workshop and is desig- 
nated A Monument to Courage. If you ask about it the 
workmen thereabouts will mention Bill Emmett. In their 
world he is as well known as Douglas Fairbanks is on Main 
Street or Broadway. He played a conspicuous part in the 
construction of the first 5000-horse-power steam turbine 
turned out by that shop. In its day it was an experiment; 
if failure had attended that effort the result would have 
been comparable to the loss of a key position in a decisive 
battle, but the carefully made plans worked; the turbine 
was a success, and now it stands before the shop as a monu- 
ment to its builders. Incidentally Bill Emmett is very 
much alive and still on the job. In the scientific world one 
doesn’t have to die in order to win a monument. 


Knowledge is Horse Power 


THINK it would be safe to venture the surmise that at 

least half of those in workshops and laboratories com- 
memorate the victories of living men. There is a very sim- 
ple reason for this—mechanical and scientific achievements 
are tangible, exact and not to be destroyed by mere opin- 
ion. A statesman might win fame as a republican and 
later turn monarchist; a soldier might be the outstanding 
hero of one or more battles and later go over to the other 
side; a philosopher could desert his disciples and repudiate 
the theories that drew them to him. But it would make no 
difference what the inventors of the vacuum tube, the 
carburetor, or electric generators or transformers later said 
about them. They work. The job once done has immor- 
tality. The author can be a Republican, Democrat or 
Socialist, as his fancy dictates, without affecting in the 
slightest whatever he has snatched from the vast realm of 
the unknown and harnessed for the service of mankind. 

However, 
since men are 
not given to 
erecting monu- 
ments for the 
commemoration 
of victories lack- 
ing in dramatic 
appeal, it is safe 
to surmise that 
somewhere in 
the course of its 
development 
the steam tur- 
bine must have 
impressed them 
as the symbol of 
a struggle 
against heavy 
odds toward a 
goal worth 
reaching, and 
that is precisely 
the case. 

The story of 
the turbine has 
in it the ele- 
ments of the 
best detective 
yarns, it savors 
of Jules Verne, 
and it is a vital 
point in the 
great revolu- 
tion. Into it 
thousands of 
men have 
poured their la- 
bors and their 
skill. When 
these were not sufficient, genius itself was enlisted and com- 
missioned to explore the unknown reaches of pure science in 
the hope of bringing back a precious fact or two that might, 
and eventually did, turn the tide. One corporation alone 
has spent $30,000,000 just in developing the steam turbine, 
charting the path ahead, making the machine larger, 
safer, easier to control, or more economical in its consump- 
tion of fuel. And still the work goes on, for this is a 
great war, not against any person or commonwealth, but 
for the liberation of elbows and the enfranchisement of 
brains. In this warfare an ancient aphorism has been 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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WO men emerged from the woods, bearing 
a third on a stretcher between them. They 
crossed the muddy road, shaping their 

course for an ambulance that stood there, its mo- 

tor rumbling and a faint ribbon of ciga- 

rette smoke from the seat showing that 

the driver was in his place and ready to 

proceed. Another man was at the rear 

of the ambulance, closing and locking 

the tail gate and pulling down the rear 

curtain. 

“Awright, Wally,’ 
“that fixes us.” 

“Git in,” said the driver, ‘an’ we'll 
fade outta here.” 

The two men with 
quickened their pace. 

“Hey,” said the leading stretcher 
bearer. He did not call, but spoke the 
word, using a minimum of effort. Men 
who have to carry stretchers full of 
wounded for twenty-four or more hours 
at a shift are chary of their strength. 

“Hey what?’’ asked the man at the 
rear of the ambulance. 

“We got a passenger for yuh,” re- 
plied the stretcher bearer. 

The man at the rear of the ambulance 
turned. He was short, thickset, and 
slightly inclined to bow outward in the 
leg. His hair was red, and his face, 
burned by continual 
exposure to sun, rain, 
and wind above the 
canvas windshield of 
an ambulance, 
matched his hair in 
color. as 

Hence he was called 
Rooge, which is 
Franeo-American for Red. 
“He ain’t goin’ this trip,’’ said 
Rooge, surveying the man on 
the stretcher. ‘‘We ain’t got 
no room.” 

“‘He’s the only guy that’s left,’’ said the 

bearer, ‘‘an’ the nurse says we should bring him 
out an’ tell you fellers to take him.” 
- “How we gonna take him?”’ demanded Rooge. 
“Put him on the roof or tie a rope round his 
neck an’ hang him on the outside like a spare tire? Ain’t 
yuh got no savvy? They’s room for four in one o’ these, 
two up an’ two down, an’ when them four is in, there 
ain’t room for a coot to wiggle. Where yuh gonna put 
five?”’ 

The driver leaned from the seat and looked back at the 
group by the rear end. ‘‘What’s all this sewage?” he de- 
manded. 

“They got a guy here to go out,” replied Rooge. ‘an’ 
they claim we gotta take him.” 

“Well, don’t stand argufyin’ with ’em,’’ snapped the 
driver. “‘There’s only ’commodation for four, an’ that 
settles it. Git in an’ let’s go.” 

““He’s hit bad,” said the stretcher bearer. “‘He’ll pull a 
croak if he don’t get out quick.” 

“Yeh, an’ if he does anyway, the boys at the Evacuation 
buries him ’stead 0’ you.” 

“Well,” said the bearer, ‘“‘we gotta lot 0’ work to do 
takin’ down tents an’ the like o’ that. This here hospital 
has got to move up about ten mile, an’ we ain’t got no time 
to look after no guy that’s gettin’ ready to croak. Ain’t 
yuh got a man in there you can pull out an’ come back an’ 
git another trip?”’ 

“No,” said the driver with asperity; “‘because this is 
our last trip. We was ordered to come up here an’ clean 
out this hospital o’ wounded men, an’ if you birds ain’t got 
no more sense than to admit guys after your hospital’s got 
orders to move, you c’n look out for ’em yourself. Git on, 
Rooge, or I’ll go without yuh.”’ 

There was a sudden beating on the side of the ambulance. 
Thump, thump, thump, like the knocking on a door. 

“Somebody wants to speak to yuh,’’ remarked the 
stretcher bearer. 

Rooge favored him with a look of disdain, and walking 
to the little door in the side of the ambulance behind the 
driver’s seat, he opened it. 

“What d’yuh want?’’ he demanded roughly. 


’ 


called this man, 


the stretcher 
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“Tell Me,’’ Panted the Nurse. 


Those who watched noticed that Rooge then coughed 
in an embarrassed manner, and that his face grew a shade 
redder than it had been before. ‘‘Er—did you knock, 
sir?’’ continued Rooge. 

““Yes,’’ said a weak, yet chilly voice, “I did. Take me 
out of this ambulance.” 

“We ain’t got time, sir,”’ faltered Rooge. ‘‘ We’re on our 
way right now.” 

Here, Wally, the driver, who had been listening, made 
the motor roar. ‘Yuh see, sir?’’ asked Rooge. 

“Take me out of here!’’ snapped the man in the am- 
bulanee. ‘‘ You can understand a direct order, can’t you? 
Roll up that curtain and unload me or take the conse- 
quences!’ 

Rooge turned and looked helplessly at the two stretcher 
bearers. Their behavior was singular. They had lowered 
the stretcher to the ground and had remained beside it in a 
crouching position, but as soon as they heard the voice 
from the interior of the ambulance they slipped off their 
shoulder slings and seemed about to flee. 

““No, you don’t!”’ cried Rooge. ‘“‘Hey, Wally, these 
birds are tryin’ to beat it an’ leave this stiff on our 
hands!” 

The driver promptly leaped over the canvas curtain, 
and he and Rooge pursued the bearers. The first one fled 
too rapidly, but the second one they seized and brought 
back. The man in the ambulance clamored. 

““What’s eatin’ him?” asked Wally in an undertone. 

“He craves unloadin’,’”’ said Rooge. ‘“‘What do you two 
birds think you’re gettin’ away with, beatin’ it off an’ 
leavin’ that guy in the mud? Then you could say we 
chucked him outta the ambulance, huh?” 

““Naw,”’ said the bearer, “‘ but we know that there shavey 
that’s yellin’. We been tryin’ to get shut of him all morn- 
ing. He’s hit bad, an’ no one wants he should croak on our 
hands, count he’s addykong to some general. Don’t un- 
load him, just shut the door an’ drive like hell.” 
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“Yeh, that’s good advice,” remarked Wally, 
‘only when we get to where we’re goin’, it’s us 
that unloads this shavey an’ maybe explains to 
Judge Duffy how come we don’t obey a direct 
order. An’ you birds away up in the Argonne 
somewheres, as safe as Riley.’”’ He walked up to the open 
door. } 

‘What was you wantin’ to be unloaded for, sir?”’ in- 
quired Wally of the person within. 

“There’s a man out there that’s badly wounded. He 
needs to go out more than I do. Unload me and put him in 
here.”’ . 

“Well, sir, we was just gettin’ ready to go an’ we’d have 
to put up the curtain an’ let down the tail gate an’ all, an’ 
we’re late now. The rest 0’ the convoy is miles away by 
now. This feller’ll be all right; there’s other 
ambulances.” 

“Never mind,” said the man within. “I’ve 
heard the conversation. I know as well as you 
do that the hospital is moving forward and that 

this ambulance is on its last trip. 
Unload me, or I’ll have you tried. 
Understand? Put up that curtain 
or I’ll crawl out this door!” 

“Yessir,”’ said Wally. - 
“Rooge, open her up an’ 
take out the lootenant.”’ 

Rooge and the re- 
maining stretcher 
bearer then unbuttoned 
and raised the curtain, 
let down the tail gate, 
and to the accompani- 
ment of squealing hooks, « 
dragged out one of the 
bottom stretchers. 
They laid this in the 
road and looked at it 
sadly. Thereon, clothed 
in what had been an 
expensive uniform, was 
a young man wearing 
the insignia of a second 
lieutenant of cavalry, 
United States Army. 
One shoulder of the 
blouse had been cut 
away, together with the 
accompanying sleeve, 
revealing a mass of white 
bandage. The high blouse collar was still hooked about the 
officer’s neck, however, and above its edge peeped an 
eighth of an inch of white collar. The marveling soldiers 
noticed that the Sam Browne belt was still in place, that 
the remaining sleeve was nicely creased down the center, 
and that the tumbled blanket revealed a boot and spur, 
which, muddy as it was, had been highly polished within 
the past twenty-four hours. 

“Well, load up the other one,” said Wally finally. 
“There’s some of us got work to do an’ we gotta be 
about it.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the lone stretcher bearer, ‘‘’til 
my pardner comes back.”’ 

“What for?” cried Wally. ‘‘Ain’t I got a orderly I been 
givin’ a motor tour o’ France to for the last year or so? 
Ain’t he able to lift one end of a stretcher? Come on, 
Rooge, exercise your back muscles an’ leave your jaw get 
a little rest. Bear up on your end o’ the stretcher an’ let’s 
make smoke down this road.” 

Rooge inhaled a lungful of air to make fitting reply, but 
at that instant he observed the stretcher bearer step a little 
to the side and beckon vigorously. Wally at once stepped 
in that direction and Rooge, postponing what he had to 
say for the moment, stepped likewise. 

“Where yuh got it?’ inquired Wally, licking his lips 
thirstily. “Give us it quick, cause we’re losin’ time here.’’ 

“Listen,” began the stretcher bearer in a hoarse whis- 
per. ‘This here gilt-edge lootenant is aide to the Old Man 
o’ the Mountain. He comes up here huntin’ for a good 
boche dugout to have a P. C. or seekin’ some outfit to 
devour an’ turn in for untidy appearance, an’ the boche 
socked him. He was two mile from the front line, but they 
musta seen him in all that brass and shoe leather an’ he got 
one right at his feet. Zoom! Well, jus’ kiddin’ like, I sup- 
pose, they told him he didn’t have no kind of a wound. So 
he thinks he ain’t hurted none an’ he won’t go out if 
there’s any enlisted men waitin’ to go. We been loadin’ an’ 
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unloadin’ him all mornin’. We thought he was gone long 
ago. He musta got Pete an’ Hennesy to pull him outta the 
last wagon he was in.” 

“Maybe he’s got a wife he don’t want to go back to an’ 
he’s tryin’ to commit suicide,” suggested Rooge. 

“Was you beckonin’ to us,’”’ demanded Wally, “‘to give 
us a little shot or just a lot 0’ conversation? We got lots o’ 
wounded to lug an’ there’s more customers bein’ made for 
us every minute. If a guy don’t want a ride with us, 
there’s them that does. Time, tide, an’ this here butcher 
cart waits for no shavetail. C’m on, Rooge, we go.”’ 

He turned on his heel, and followed by Rooge, walked 
to the stretcher on which lay the wounded enlisted man. 
Him they picked up and shoved into the ambulance with 
a resounding thump. Wally then mounted to his seat, 
- while Rooge once more arranged tail gate and curtain for 
the trip out. He heard people coming down the path from 
the hospital, and turning, discovered that the other 
stretcher bearer had returned, accompanied by a com- 
panion. Rooge immediately busied himself with the cur- 
tain. He heard the two bearers pick up the lieutenant’s 
stretcher and go squudging off up the muddy path with it. 
He heard feet coming across the road in his direction, and 
then a voice spoke: 

“What made you unload that officer?” 

Rooge looked up. A nurse stood there, looking at him 
with very evident vexation. She wore hobnails, putties, 
and probably the rest of the uniform of a soldier, but over 
this she had a nurse’s uniform of coarse gray cotton, caked 
with chocolate-colored mud halfway up the skirt. She had 
on an untidy red sweater, badly in need of darning, and a 
muffler was wound round her neck and over her head, leav- 
ing only her face visible. On a street, or in a hospital at 
home, perhaps, a man might not give her a great deal of 
thought after a first glance. Her skin was fresh and clear, 
her eyes gray, and her features a reflection of the whole- 
some spirit behind them; but of fifty American girls, 
forty-nine would have given the same impression. Here, 


however, was not home, but the Argonne on a cold au- 
tumn morning. 

Rooge gulped over his words. This was the first Amer- 
ican girl to whom he had spoken in two years. He had 
seen others—nurses, telephone operators, Sallies, and what 
not—but they had never spoken to him; they had never 
come up and breathed on him and looked right into his 
eyes. 

“What did you take him out for? Answer me!”’ insisted 
the nurse. 

“Lady,” gulped Rooge, ‘‘er—miss—er—ma’am! H’m. 
Lady, he’s a officer, an’ we gotta do what he says or it’ll 


’ cost us two-thirds of a month’s pay for a lotta months.”’ 


“But he’s badly wounded!”’ 

“Well, lady, that don’t make no difference. 
lieutenant, an’ we ain’t but bucks.” 

“Oh! Oh!” moaned the nurse, wringing her hands. 
“Now he’ll die on us, and what can we do?”’ 

“Don’t feel bad,” said Rooge, thinking to comfort her. 
“Them shaveys is expendable. If one or two is missin’ 
here an’ there they don’t make yuh account for ’em!”’ 

“‘Listen,”’ said the nurse suddenly. “‘Can’t you 

The motor of the ambulance began to roar and the 
wheels to turn. Rooge started to run toward the front of 
the ambulance. “I gotta go now, lady,” said he diffi- 
dently. ‘‘This here Wally might make me hang on the 
back step an’ ride standin’ up all the way to Sewey, like 
he did the other day when I was makin’ a cigarette an’ 
didn’t hear him holler.”’ 

The nurse, however, accompanied him, but she ran 
along the other side of the ambulance, so that when Rooge 
came to his seat he found the nurse on the other side, 
clinging to Wally’s arm over the spare tire. 

“Tell me,’”’ panted the nurse. ‘‘You’re comin’ back for 
him, aren’t you?” 

“Nope,” said Rooge, feeling bolder, now that Wally was 
between him and the nurse. “This is the last trip for us. 
We’re goin’ over to the other side to Foor de Paree next.” 


He’s a 
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“But you can’t leave this man here in the woods all 
alone!”’ cried the nurse. “‘The hospital is moving up and 
he won’t have anyone to look after him.” 

“‘Can’t yuh stop a truck or somethin’?”’ asked Wally 
weakly. 

“He should ’a’ thought o’ that before he got so brash 
about orderin’ us to unload him,’”’ remarked Rooge. 

“We can’t stop trucks,’’ said the nurse. “‘Suppose none 
come through here. This isn’t a main road anyway.” 

Rooge hereupon nudged Wally forcefully in the ribs to 
intimate to him that it was time to move on, but the nurse 
was on Wally’s side and she had hold of his arm with one 
hand and his wrist with the other. The hand that held his 
wrist was soft and cool, very cool, indeed, but not so cool 
that it should have made him shiver the way he did. 

“T ain’t got the authority, ma’am,’’ stammered Wally. 
“This here ambulance don’t belong to me. I gotta take it 
where I get orders to. Maybe I could tell some o’ the 
fellars 2 

“C’m on,” said Rooge; “‘c’m on. The motor’s runnin’ 
all the time an’ we’re wastin’ gas here. We’d come back 
for him an’ maybe get tried, an’ then he’d be dead or 
maybe took out by somebody else before we was here.” 

“Listen to me,” said the nurse earnestly. ‘‘ This officer 
is aide to General Middleton. He’s badly hit. He was 
brought in here this morning early by someone with a side 
car, and now we can’t get him out. He won’t go if he 
thinks he’s taking an enlisted man’s place. That’s all 
right, but we haven’t got time to fool with him. The hospi- 
tal is moving up about ten kilometers and we’re supposed 
to be out of here by noon. We'd be all right and all cleaned 
up except for him. What are we going todo? All the am- 
bulances will be rerouted and we'll be left with this lieu- 
tenant on our hands. We can’t leave him here in the woods 
to die. Can’t you come back and get him?” 

“Ow!” replied Wally. He bent over with a rueful 
countenance to rub his bruised shin. 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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“T am Mr. A. A. Grigsby and I Would Like to See Somebody About Establishing an Account, as I Think You Call It”’ 


Y RIGHTS I should of passed up this 
guy Grigsby to somebody else that 
first day he blew into the office. Like 

in most Stock Exchange firms, an order clerk 
in Reilly & Wilson’s ain’t personally supposed 
to look after customers, only to handle their orders, and 
shoot them reports and quotes, and give them some kind 
of excuse that sounds good whenever they kick—which is 
ninety-nine times out of ninety-nine. So what I should of 
done with Grigsby was stick a lily in his hand and turn 
him over to one of these fish that calls themselves custom- 
ers’ men, after wishing him a clear day for the funeral and 
hoping he would look natural. 

But it happens I didn’t. It was only a couple of days 
after Reilly & Wilson had give me a boost in salary and put 
me in full charge of the order room, including the private 
wires, and maybe on account of that I was feeling chesty. 
Anyhow, when I found out this Grigsby wasn’t just a 
tight-wad investor or an odd-lot piker, I got the snappy 
idea I would hang onto him for myself, and grab off the 
credit for what business he would do. The idea worked 
all right, too; and more would of come out of it, only 
woman’s wiles, and so forth, finally broke up the ball game. 

I was all set to go out to lunch this day when I seen the 
Grigsby egg push in through 
the door marked Customers and 
look around the room like he 
expected somebody would sand- 
bag him. He had a sort of 
puckered face, with big goggles 
and a sharp beak, and his chest 
kind of grew in instead of out. 
You would of thought he didn’t 
eat much, only you would of 
been wrong. That was how it 
was with Grigsby. If you ex- 
pected to win on him you had 
first off to make a good guess 
and then play it to lose. 

After he looked the place 
over for a minute or two he 
reached past me and poked Old 
Man Cook on the arm. Cook 
d.dn’t have his hat on, and 
Grigsby must of thought he 
was somebody working for the 
house. Instead of that, old 
Cook is a hard-boiled crab 
that’s been parking himself 
eround our tickers every day 
since I been with the firm, and 
keeping me guessing where he 
finds all the money he loses. 
He would get the unanimous 
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vote for Mr. America in any grouch contest he might go 
into, and I’ll give odds his kicking average ain’t been un- 
der a thousand any year since the panic of ’73. 

“Well, what do you want?”’ says Old Man Cook when 
he seen he didn’t know this bird that was nudging him; 
and I heard the lad with the goggles say: 

“Good morning, sir. I am Mr. A. A. Grigsby and I 
would like to see somebody about establishing an account, 
as I think you call it.” 

“Ts that so?”’ says Cook. “‘Why?” 

Grigsby blinked at him, kind of surprised, and finally he 
says, “‘ Well, I intend to speculate in the stock market, 
Site 

“Oh, do you?” says Cook. “Why?” 

Goggles took a second or two to think that over, and 
then he said, “‘I have a certain reason, sir.” 

““MaybelI could guess it if I tried hard,” says the old crab, 
“but why don’t you use your money to nominate a senator 
with? You could get rid of it nearly as fast that way.” 


“You Mean You Got a System?’’ I Asked Him 
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Grigsby used up a little time on that one, 
too, before he come back at Cook with, “‘I 
am not interested in politics at all. I expect 
to give my attention to movements in securi- 
ties.” 

“Oh, well, then,” says Cook, “if you have already 
sentenced yourself to play this game, I guess I can fix it 
so as nobody around here will try and stop you. This room 
is inhabited mostly by goats, but a donkey or two in it 
won’t make any difference.”” Then he called out to me, 
“Larry, here’s a man with a common complaint and needs 
treatment.’”’ So I went up and asked Grigsby could I do 
anything for him. ; 

“‘ Are you in a position of authority here, sir?’’ he says 
to me, very solemn. 

“More or less,’’ I told him. “It depends.’ 

“Depends on what, sir?”’ he asks. 

“On a number of things, sir,” I said. ‘‘What was the 
subject of what you wanted to know about, sir?’”’ He was 
so stiff with his words I thought I would be the same with 
him. 

“‘Let me introduce myself,’’ he says, and hands out a 
letter. It was from the Mechanics’ Bank in a place called 
Shoalsville, saying Mr. A. Augustus Grigsby is every way 
ace high with them, and they 
are glad of a chance to tell 
the world he is. 

‘*Fine,’’ I told him. 
“What can we do for you?” 

“This will serve for mar- 
gin, as you call it,’”’ he says, 
and passes me a check. It 
was a cashier’s check on the 
Wall Street National, and it 
was for five thousand. 

‘Finer still,’ I said; and 
right there was where I got 
the idea this party was going 
to be my customer and no- 
body else’s. It wasn’t the 
biggest account in the world, 
but it wasn’t so little neither, 
and I thought I would like 
to see what I could do with 
it. So I called off my date 
with lunch and got Grigsby 
all fixed up with signatures 
and things, and while that 
was going on I was listening 
to him telling me all about 
Grigsby. 

By the time he got through 
I was wise to at least two 
things. One was that this 
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“Wwait!’ I Yelled, and I Run Back and Fished Out the Order He 
“That Says Buy, Don’t It?’’ I Says, and Stuck it Up in 


Wrote. 
Front of His Goggles 


Grigsby didn’t know how to laugh, or not even why it 
ought to be done. The other was that he was the real, 
original, white-haired boy of the well-known nut family. 
You meet plenty of them in the stock business, but this 
one was a ninety horse power plus, and then plus in addi- 
tion to that. 

By what he told me, it seemed Grigsby’s old man had 
left him a lumberyard outfit up in this Shoalsville place, 
and he had been running it for his business ever since he 
come out of college. It was a good business, he said, but it 
didn’t feel congenial to him, and the profits didn’t pile in 
fast enough to let him spread out to something else he 
liked better. This other thing was to raise scientific pigs 
and eggs and cauliflowers and everything. Grigsby said 
he was going to make that his life’s serious work, and he 
wanted to get started on it right away. 

But he needed something like fifty thousand cash money 
to begin it right, and instead of selling out the lumberyard 
he decided it would be quicker and easier to run down to 
New York and flick the coin out of the stock market. As 
I said, he didn’t have what you might call a sense of 
humor. He told me he had left a good man to run the 
lumber business while he was away, so now he had that off 
his mind, and didn’t have nothing at all to do except to 
trim the market a couple of times a day and think up new 
styles for next season’s meat and green groceries. 

“Tt’s a great idea,’”’ I told him when he got that far. 
“What are you going to do for a starter? I hear this 
Bethlehem Steel is likely to be good in the next day or so, 
and you might do worse than take on a little of that.” 

“Oh,” he says, “I shall be guided entirely by the prin- 
ciples I have worked out for myself.” 

From that, of course, I knew the worst. ‘‘ You mean you 
got a system?”’ I asked him. 

“You might call it that,’ he says, “‘although it actually 
is a formula.” And then he told me how he had been 
studying up on the stock market for as much as three 
months and had doped it all out so now he could make up 
a curve that would show just what was coming off in any 
stock at all. 

I would of understood it better if he had used more 
American words when he was telling it, but it seemed he 
had found out a stock in the market was the same as a 
bullet you had fired out of a rifle. Somehow you counted 
up the weight it carried and its speed at the start, and after 
it got going you used log’rithms or something. That would 
tell you just where it would stop going up and begin coming 
down, and what form it would show any time, either going 
or coming, in the mud or on a fast track, win, lose or draw. 

“Tt is really very simple,” says Grigsby. “I have ap- 
plied scientific principles and practices to the problem of 
determining the course of security prices. I have worked 
out a formula and proved it. The rest is only a matter of 
mathematics.” 

“‘ Anybody can easy see what you mean,” I said. ‘‘How 
did you get onto it?” 


“With a mind trained in science,” he says, ‘it 
was no trouble at all to discover the principles 
of price movements on the Stock Exchange.” 

“That’s great work,’’ I told him. “It 
ought to be a good system if it wins.” 

“T have tested it,’ he says. 
“The records of twenty stocks in 
the last two years show the for- 
mula was always right.” 

““What more could you want?”’ 

I said, and I let it go at that. 
You don’t get anywheres arguing 
with a chart player as long as he’s 
got a dollar left; and besides, I 
didn’t know this one well enough 
yet to do anything but agree with 
him. 

It’s good business always to 

agree with customers anyhow, 
particularly the more cuckoo ones. 
But Grigsby probably would of 
gone on telling me more about 
his dope system, only just then 
Margie Deever floated in to bring 
him the cashier’s credit memo for 
his check. 

“Mr. Grigsby?’’ warbles Mar- 
gie, very sweet, giving him the old 
high eyebrows and holding back 
the slip like she didn’t know if he 
was the one ought to get it. I 
grabbed it away from her and give 
it to him. 

“Receipt for your check,” I 
says, but he was focusing on Mar- 
gie and already looking a little 
red. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” he says. ‘‘Thank you very much.” 

And the jane cuties him with ‘‘Oh, not at all, I’m sure, 
Mr. Grigsby,” and exits girlishly. 

““Who was that young lady?” Grigsby wants to know, 
and keeps looking at the door after she went out. 

“That wasn’t no young lady; that was a stenographer,” 
I says, but it was a flop. Someways Grigsby put me in 
mind of Coolidge. 

“Ts she employed here every day?’’ he asks. “‘ What is 
her name?” 

““Miss Deever,’’ I told him. ‘‘If you call her Margie for 
short she’s liable to get peevish.”’ 

*‘T should think she would,” he says. 
beautiful, isn’t she?’’ 

“They all get that way nowadays,’’ I said. “‘Go out on 
Broadway any lunchtime and see for yourself.’ 

“‘T wouldn’t care to do that,’ says Grigsby. 
Miss Deever live here in the city?” 

“How would I know?’ I says. ‘‘I’m married.” 

He had a little trouble with that, but finally 
he got it translated his own way. ‘‘Oh, I see,” 
he says. “Naturally, it would be your wife who 
would know where the young lady 
lives, wouldn’t it? I hope you will 
ask her and let me know.” 

You can understand that the more 
I thought about Grigsby after he 
went out, the more I could see he 
would soon be buying the Metro- 
politan Museum off of somebody 
if he was let run loose. It was a pipe 
that some gabby boy would pick him 
up and show him how to use his 
science dope to get control of the 
Standard Oil or something, 
and then the first thing I 
would know he would be pay- 
ing commissions and losing his 
money in some other office 
than ours. 

So I figured I would have 
to keep my hands on him some- 
how, and that brought me to 
thinking about how he had 
needed more air all of a sudden 
that afternoon as soon as he 
got the flash at our classy lit- 
tle queen of the keyboard. It 
looked like I might get some 
good out of that someway, 
and I went out to see if Mar- 
gie was still there and watch- 
ing the clock. 

“Little one,’ I said to her, 
‘anytime you need it, I’ll give 
it out to the public that you 
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But Grigsby Didn't 
Pay Any Attention 


worked fast on that lumberjack today. You got the first 
fall in less than thirty seconds by the watch.” 

“T haven’t any idea what you’re talking about,” says 
Margie. ‘‘What did he say?” 

‘‘He thought he remembered you at first,’’ I told her. 
“He thought you was his old nurse.” 

““You’re such a scream,” she says, “‘and I can see now 
why you ain’t on the stage. So many people would die 
laughing at you that the police would close up the show.” 

“Grigsby wouldn’t be one of them,’ I said. ‘He ain’t 
laughed since he found out his old folks only left him a 
million dollars.” 

“Are you kidding?”’ she says. 

“He’s increased it since. But why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing. I’m just full of idle curiosity.” 

“Listen, princess,’ I said, ‘‘except for his looks, this 
Grigsby has got only one drawback, which is that his name 
is Augustus. Of course 
that’s a little bit of 
tough luck, 
but otherwise 


(Continued on 
Page 202) 


“Tl Can See Now Why You Ain’t on the Stage. So Many People Would Die 
Laughing at You That the Police Would Close Up the Show’’ 
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hearted persons in the world. They will gladly share 

their favorite fishing grounds and their fisherman’s 
luck, which is usually bad, with any person who has won 
their confidence and affection. The more they like a per- 
son, the readier they are to share their bad luck with him, 
and all of them have plenty of it to share. 

Fishing, and trout fishing in particular, is strangely 
reminiscent of Florida and California climate, in that it is 
seldom what its adherents wish and expect it to be at any 
given time... Three weeks ago these things—according to 
the persons who are in a position to know a great deal 
about them—may have reached the very apex of perfec- 
tion. Next month, of course, they may be depended on to 
be without parallel or blemish. But at the given moment 
they are almost never correct. 

The weather in California and Florida is almost invari- 
ably the hottest or the coldest or the wettest or the driest 
weather that has been observed by any resident at any 
time anywhere. Similarly, fish of all sorts in all parts of 
the country, when fished for, behave in a manner never 
before observed by the most expert and experienced fish 
specialists of the neighborhood. Every year they get more 
and more that way. In the old days a fisherman went out 
and caught fish. Today he goes out and catches little ex- 
cept apologies for the unusual manner in which the fish 
are behaving. 

If personal observation counts for anything, American 
fish of all breeds, races and nationalities—with the possible 
exception of the Japanese double-fan-tailed goldfish—are 
becoming so morbidly shy that the shrinking sea anemone 
and the delicate sensitive plant are as tough-hided and 
impervious by comparison as a piece of hollow tile. 


L: IS probable that fishermen, as a class, are the kindest- 


Some Ready-Made Excuses for No Fish 


1 heweae se fish, for example—as everybody knows who 
has been taken on a fishing trip by a friend—are 
violently and usually unpleasantly affected by the wind, the 
sun, the ripples on the water, the heat, the cold, the rain, 
the high water, the low water, the humidity, the dryness or 
the color of the fisherman’s shirt. If the water is slightly 
discolored by recent rains, they are inclined to reject all 
bait with the utmost enthusiasm. If the water is crystal 
clear, then their keen eyes detect the knots in the catgut 
leader to which the hook is attached and cause them to 
ignore the bait with passionate contempt. Sometimes it 
seems to the exasperated fisherman as though the fish were 
stubbornly determined to withhold their approval from 
the fairest works of God and man. 

No authoritative steps have ever been taken to ascertain 
the reasons for the constantly growing capriciousness and 
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“Right Down There,’’ Said Bert, in a Tense Whisper, “‘is a Fine Pool. Last Year I Took Seven Trout Out 
of That Pool in Less Than Half an Hour’’ : 
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neuroticism of American fish. Consequently the blame 
may readily be placed, if desired, on prohibition, or the 
spiritual unrest that resulted from the war, or the ever- 
increasing tumult and speed of the jazz and motor age, or 
what have you. 

Such steps would doubtless be of great value to civiliza- 
tion—as valuable, possibly, as the steps that are frequently 
taken by self-sacrificing scientists in commodious steamers 
and yachts to investigate the causes of nearsightedness in 
the viviparous blenny or the prevalence of the itch among 
the flounder family. It is probable, however, that they 
will never be taken because of the delusion obtaining 
among fishermen that whenever they have bad luck it is 
always infinitely worse than any bad luck they have ever 
had before or ever will have again. 


The Faith of True Fishermen 


OME time ago, in an incautious moment, I set forth 

through the columns of THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT a 
terse and veracious narrative concerning the adventures 
of four optimistic trout hunters who went a-gypsying 
among the meads and the leas and the brawling brooks and 
the great North Woods that surround the theoretically 
fish-filled waters of Canoodlekook Lake, far up along the 
Canadian border. All in all, it was a sad and depressing 
tale of high adventure—high, it 
might be remarked, in the sense 
that game becomes high when it 
is hung by the hind legs in a 
woodshed for three or six weeks 
in order to gratify an epicure’s 
slightly warped idea of tooth- 
someness. 

It was a tale of fish that 
wouldn’t bite and of black flies 
and midges that would; of mat- 
tresses stuffed with corn husks, 
old tin cans and worn-out auto- 
mobile parts; of shower baths > 
that wouldn’t shower and sterling 
big-hearted guides who forgot the 
bait and failed to remember to 
pick up the fish baskets, and 
couldn’t guide themselves or any- 
one else to spots where fish could 
be caught, and otherwise displayed the delightful traits 
that are occasionally encountered up there among the hon- 
est, keen-eyed, sure-footed, silent, resourceful men of the 
great North Woods. 

Immediately following the publication of this tale of 
high adventure an army of fishermen in various sections 
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of the United States and Canada indignantly took pen in 
hand to protest against this defamation of their favorite 
pastime. There were protests from Maine, Florida and 
California, from Michigan, Arizona and Texas, from New 
Brunswick and British Columbia, and from sundry inter- 
mediate points. The tenor of the communications was that 
one only needed to place himself in the hands of the pro- 
testers in order to catch all the fish in the world, plus six. 
One could see from the letters and telegrams that the send- 
ers knew no more about bad luck than they did about 
political parties on the lost continent of Atlantis, concern- 
ing which nobody knows anything at all. 

Being more or less of an optimist by nature, and being 
reluctant to dismiss these protests with a cold and heart- 
less laugh, I took 
steps to investigate 
afew ofthem. Be- . 
ing, furthermore, a / 

New Englander by 4 
birth and training, 
as well as a believer 
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in the encouragement of home industries, I naturally in- 
clined toward investigating the protests that necessitated 
the smallest expenditures for train fares and what not. 
Prominent among the protests had been a verbal protest 
from my house-building friend— Raymond Grant, of Ken- 
nebunk—who recently attained a certain amount of promi- 
nence, not to say notoriety, in New England by aiding 
and abetting Mr. Samuel G. Blythe, the one-handed 
putting champion of the Pacific Coast, in placing a blue 
roof on my Kennebunk Beach residence. 

Raymond had evidently been brooding over my attack 
on the noble sport of trout fishing for some time, and his 
indignation reached the bursting point one beautiful May 
morning while perched at the top of a ladder with a mouth- 
ful of shingle nails. 

“Wah wubble wuh wuh wuh wuh wubble wuh wuh 
wub,”’ said Raymond, glaring down at me darkly. When 
pressed to be more explicit, he ejected the shingle nails 
from his mouth and said heatedly, “‘I say, the trouble with 
you is you don’t know where to go. My gorry, there’s as 
good fishing twenty minutes from here as you’d want to 
find. My wife went out one afternoon last year and caught 
eleven in less’n an hour. Bill Stanley, he ketches ’em 
whenever he wants to. Some day when you want to ketch 
a good mess, we'll take and g’wup there and ketch ’em.”’ 

The upshot of this outburst was that Raymond got 
down off the roof and went home to get his fishing tackle, 
taking with him his coworker, Mr. Roger Hill, whose car- 
pentering services were urgently required in three different 
places that afternoon. Since he could be in only one of the 
places, it seemed better to him and to Raymond that he 
should disappoint everyone in order to demonstrate the 
fishing resources of the neighborhood. 


Nice Places for Fish 


CALLED for them at their homes a little later, and on 

the way I encountered Mr. Charles Cole, one of our 
most prominent experts on partridges and wild life in gen- 
eral. Thinking to balance his fish lore against Raymond’s, 
I questioned him searchingly concerning the best places 
to fish for trout. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of places to fish around here,”’ replied 
Charley genially; “‘lots of pretty nice places—as nice places 
to fish asanybody’d want tosee. Oh,yes! Sure! Buts’far’s 
I know, there ain’t any fish in ’em. Heh-heh-heh-heh!”’ 

Raymond, however, was more sanguine. ‘‘Now,”’ said 
he briskly, “‘we’ll take and g’wup to Alewive Brook and 


“Heh:Heh:Heh!’’ Said the General. ‘‘Get 
Out of the Way and I’ll Catch Another!’’ 


fish that—some fellers took a two-pound trout out of there 
a couple of weeks ago; and then we'll g’wover to Knight’s 
Brook and fish that, and then we’ll swing around past 
Whichers’ and fish Perkins’ Brook down as far as the 
bridge.” 

These things were done as planned. The banks of Ale- 
wive Brook were heavily overgrown with willows, arrow 
grass, thistles, skunk cabbage and a particularly virile 
form of grass that seemed to have been created for the 
special purposes of catching tenaciously in the tips of fish- 
ing rods and thrusting itself loosely into the eyes, ears and 
underwear of angry fishermen whenever they paused to 
free their fishing-rod tips. 


First Find the Brook 


OMETHING was wrong with Alewive Brook, in the 
opinion of Raymond and Roger, for the most diligent 
and careful fishing failed to uncover any fish. Raymond 
thought the scarcity of fish was due to the fact that the 
wind was in the north, while Roger was inclined to blame 
it on the faintly reddish color of the water. Neither of 
them seemed inclined to attach any importance to the 
worn, trampled and moth-eaten spots along the banks of 
the brook, where vast numbers of citizens had obviously 
taken their stands for the purpose of luring the wily trout 
from their chosen haunts. Both of them agreed, however, 
that neither they nor anybody else had ever experienced 
such evil luck in Alewive Brook. 

Consequently the party progressed to Knight’s Brook, 
which ran for great distances beneath ancient decayed 
logs and tree trunks, so that it was a simple matter to keep 
slipping between the logs and falling down with great 
enthusiasm. Better luck was had in this brook, where 
Roger caught one small eel and a trout measuring the 
merest whisker over six inches in length. Great care had 
to be taken of this trout. It had to be moistened con- 
stantly to prevent the selvage on its tail end from drying. 
The slightest amount of drying would have resulted in the 
shrinkage of the trout to a lesser length than six inches, 
and would almost inevitably have embroiled us with the 
game warden. In spite of this good luck, the brook was 
harshly maligned by Raymond and Roger, who placed the 
blame for the paucity of trout on the low water or some- 
thing. 

The party then dragged itself wearily but hopefully to 
the automobile, sped onward five or six miles, parked the 
automobile by the roadside, walked half a mile over a 
sandy waste that entered the 
shoes in large quantities, and de- 
scended to a marshy tract so 
heavily overgrown with alders 
that progress through them could 


It Was Also Mr. Wiliiams’ Contention That if a Person 
Can't Catch Trout, He Either Doesn’t Know Where to Go 


or He Can’t Catch Them Anywhere 


be made only by turning one’s back on them, stooping 
slightly and wriggling one’s self sternly into them. 

The fact that the brook had lost itself in the alders and 
the swampy ground led to frequent altercations between 
Raymond and Roger. 

‘“Where’s the brook?’’ demanded the first fisherman at 
intervals. 

“Well, it ought to be right here,”’ the second fisherman 
stated helplessly, drawing a bottle of citronella from his 
pocket and dislodging the mosquitoes from his person long 
enough to smear himself with the pungent oil. 

“Well, it ain’t!” the first declared, sinking to his knees 
in the swamp and struggling to regain his footing. 

“Wasn’t that it you fell into?” the other inquired anx- 
iously. 

“No, it wan’t,”’ the first stated. “‘It was a puddle.” 

The party then labored on through the alders, panting 
and groaning with sufficient violence to frighten all trout 
within earshot out of several years’ growth. 

““She’s growing wetter,’’ stated the first fisherman, after 
falling down heavily and burying his nose, hands, rod and 
reel in the mud. 

(Continued on Page 194) 
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Rome Begins—=By Britten Austin 


Once 


Hushed Now Were Those Taunts and Insults. 
More the Goddess Was Manifest Among Them 


in the procession ascending to the great earthwork 

place of refuge on the hill known immemorially as 
the Mons Palatinus. At the head of that procession, her 
father, the rex, a crown of golden oak leaves on his brow, 
his face reddened with vermilion even as was reddened the 
image of mighty Jove, stood spear in hand in the chariot 
which was his exclusive prerogative—an archaic survival 
from a forgotten migratory past when horse-taming war- 
riors had not yet learned to ride as cavalry. Following the 
solemnly slow progress of that vehicle walked the Flamen 
Dialis—the semimagician high priest of this primitive 
community—wearing, as he must wear, the Jupiter-sacred 
woolen cap surmounted by an oaken spike, his hair and 
beard growing long and untrimmed, his garments carefully 
free from any knot, lest, sympathetically, his powers should 
thus be curtailed or hindered in their action for the com- 
mon weal. 

Behind him—clad in white woolen robes so voluminous 
that a part of them could be and was thrown over the head 
like a hood, girdled with the rope that bound them in 
magically effective symbol to the celibate service of Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth flame and most ancient of divinities— 
two of the three sacred Virgins—not yet was their number 
six, for not yet had infant Rome commenced to absorb 
conquered tribes—Rhea and shy little Flavia advanced 
side by side on the rough track. And behind them stumbled 
the third—her hood flung back in ignominy from her dark 
hair, divested of her rope girdle, her white robe torn and 
deliberately soiled, her hands bound at her back—she who 
was the cause of this procession; Gaia, who, reckless of the 
public calamity, had broken her vows. 

From the waiting throngs of bearded herdsmen, from the 
women and children who with them had issued from the 
circular wattled huts, came curses and vituperations. The 
normal awesome sanctity of the Vestal Virgins, so extreme 
that the condemned criminal accidentally meeting one of 
them could not thereafter be slain, had temporarily been 
destroyed by that guilt. The goddess, whom throughout 
all the centuries of Rome no man dared to represent by any 
kind of image, no longer flamed upon her dedicated hearth. 
The sacred fire had ritually been extinguished, as had been 
extinguished—amid lamentations from the women—the 
house fire in every hut. The outraged divinity had been 
prudently and tactfully exiled from the village, lest in 
well-justified wrath she should avenge herself blindly, in 


Re the sacred Virgin, walked austerely beautiful 


OF 
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wholesale fashion, for the 
as yet unexpiated crime. 
As the inhabitants swarmed 
up the hillside track in rear 
of that solemn little proces- 
sion they exulted vindic- 
tively over the death which 
yesterday had been meted 
out to Gaia’s sacrilegious 
lover. 

And now Gaia herself was 
about to die. Rhea could 
hear behind her the little 
convulsive gasps of sick- 
ened fear, the little, pitiful, 
hopeless moans, from her 
who had been the merriest 
of that triple sacred sister- 
hood. The poignancy of 
that human pathos pene- 
trated Rhea’s heart, even 
though, in cold religious rec- 
titude, she strove to exclude 
the pity it was a crime to 
admit; very young to die 
was Gaia. In her own un- 
troubled chastity of soul, 
saturated with ancestral be- 
liefs and practices deriving 
from far beyond the horizon 
of her personal life, the 
frailty of that sister Vestal 
was at once beyond com- 
prehension and beyond 
pardon. Austerely con- 

scious, with a naive sincerity, of the sacredness she incar- 
nated was Rhea, the youngest and most beautiful daughter 
of the rex. Never would she be led home a bride, under the 
uplifted spear of a newly authoritative bridegroom; never 
would she know the bliss of motherhood; never to her, as 
to other maids, would be whispered love vows in shadows 
cast by the moon. She accepted with a subtle ecstasy that 
exclusion from the vulgar happinesses of a humanity on a 
lower plane than herself. Untouchably sacred must be 
those selected virgins to whose pure guardianship were 
committed not only the all-important divine communal 
hearth fire but also the carefully well-filled symbolical 
store cupboard of the state. 

Had not the Flamen Dialis, after the pronouncement of 
the solemn inviolable vows, addressed her, as he addressed 
each new Vestal, as ‘‘amata’’—henceforth the set-aside 
beloved of the goddess, to whom no mortal man might 
presume? Old stories there were, indeed—she had heard 
them at her mother’s knee—of Vestal Virgins who had been 
loved by Mars, the terrible war god, still retaining some of 
his primitive characteristics as a god of springtide growth, 
and therefore an appropriate mate for Vesta, goddess of 
fertility as well as of the household hearth. Such unions 
were plainly sanctioned, were almost to be expected; for the 
priestesses of Vesta were, as anciently were the sacred 
servants of every god, in some sort a vehicle for the deity to 
whom they were dedicated, and far-off half-legendary kings 
had been born from them. Often, alone together when the 
village had relapsed into the silence of night, Rhea, Flavia 
and Gaia had whispered to each other, half afraid, half 
yearningly, of the possibility of the great god coming to 
them as they lay asleep beside the sacred fire. But Gaia’s 
lover had been young Fabius, the patrician, he who so 
boldly led bands of his clientes to raid the cattle of the 
Sabini on the adjacent hill, where Mars was worshiped 
under the title of Quirinus. Nothing but death for both 
could expiate that abhorrent sacrilege which endangered the 
very existence of the community. Nor had Gaia protested. 
No protest was possible. She had but wept piteously. 

The procession passed round the sacred clear space out- 
side the earthwork— Rhea’s grandfather himself had traced 
its site with the bronze plow drawn by the ritual bullock 
and the cow—entered through the single gate the square 
citadel long remembered as Roma Quadrata. In the center 
was the templum, merely the crudely carved vermilion- 
smeared oaken image of the great god Jupiter, a bedraggled 


““‘Beware the Vengeance of the Gods to Whom Ambassadors are Sacred! 
Sacred are the Ambassadors! Back! Back! OrI Smite!”’ 


captive eagle—an embodiment of the god—chained to the 
post. In front of it was the altar on which sacrifices were 
offered by the rex, himself an incarnation of Jupiter, as- 
sisted by the Flamen Dialis, who duplicated, though with 
lesser sanctity, his sacerdotal réle. Otherwise, the great 
space was empty. Only in time of unfortunate war might 
the people flock to dwell within the stronghold—the arz, 
as it was called—which safeguarded the buried symbols 
magically assuring their political entity. 

The rex drove his team to the side of the image of the 
god, sat himself down on the chariot stool—that curule 
seat which was hereafter to be the ritual throne of the 
kings, consuls and emperors of Rome. The Flamen Dialis 
took up his position at the other side of the god, the sacred 
Virgins adjacent to him. Out in the open Gaia stood 
pinioned, white-faced, pathetically large-eyed, rigid with 
anticipatory terror. Spearmen of the rex guarded her— 
not yet had the Etruscan fashion of lictors, with the ax 
tied in the bundle of rods, been introduced by kings of 
alien blood. Around the space the tribesmen massed 
themselves; the patricii, members of clan-chief families 
who had participated generations back in that now almost 
legendary sacréd-springtide emigration from the over- 
crowded parent community of Alba Longa, mirroring 
itself in the Alban Lake high up in the horizon hills; and 
the plebs, the multitude of common men who had attached 
themselves to their leadership. 

Rhea surveyed that assembly, patricii and plebs alike, 
with disdainful eyes. Presently, when the expiatory act 
was terminated, there would be a renewal of their Vestal 
sanctity, and the insulting shouts, the now-licensed ir- 
reverent taunts, would cease. Once more men would shrink 
back in awe from a contact that would be synonymous 
with sacrilege and death; once more she and her com- 
panions would be venerated as the quasi-divine guardians 
of the all-important sacred flame. Now, however, the 
tribesmen availed themselves to the full—it was almost 
ritual that they should do so—of their temporary freedom 
to scream vituperations. 

In all that throng that pointed and jeered there was only 
one small group which stood in seemly silence, their quiet 
behavior conspicuous by the contrast. It was a group of 
men garbed in foreign dress, standing respectfully behind 
a young warrior, superb in a great crested helmet of 
bronze, a gilt cuirass blazing upon his chest, who was evi- 
dently a chief. Rhea recognized them. They were an 
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embassy from that strange and comparatively highly 
civilized people dwelling north of the Tiber—that still 
enigmatic people whom we know as Etruscans, but who 
called themselves Raseni, the settled descendants of pirate 


raiders from Lydia in far-off Asia Minor. Yesterday had. 


they arrived, and not until the flame of Vesta burned 
once more upon the hearth of the community would her 
father, the rex, venture to negotiate with them. 

There was a sudden silence. The expiation ceremony 
had begun. The Flamen Dialis was intoning an invocation 
to that indwelling specific spirit of their primitive city 
whose mysterious secret name—was it Valentia or An- 
gerona?—throughout the history of Rome, might never be 
pronounced, lest enemy magicians should possess them- 
selves of it and pervert it to her ruin. In front of the oaken 
image men were digging a grave with pick and spade—the 
grave into which Gaia would descend alive. Unthinkable 
was it that sacred blood should be shed; the defaulting 
Virgin could but be returned to that primevally ancient 
earth goddess, vaguely confused with a long-buried Great 
Mother of the infancy of humanity, whose most important 
functions of fire making and fertility were specialized in 
their comparative civilization as Mater Vesta. Thus, tech- 
nically, the Vestal was not slain, and might therefore be 
buried—as no corpse might be buried—within the walls; 
with the advantage that henceforth her spirit would haunt 
them in additional guardianship. Quite practical in their 
intentions were all the myriad subtleties of primitive 
religious practice. 

Deathly white and trembling violently, Gaia stood be- 
tween the spearmen of the rex. Her wide-open eyes stared 
fixedly at the diggers, as though she were in a dream, as 
though she could not believe in the pitiless reality of their 
purpose. The Flamen Dialis continued to invoke divinities. 
The grave was finished; the diggers stood aside from it 
resting on their tools. Majestically the rex descended from 
his chariot. Draped in his woolen robe, the spear in his 
right hand, he stood before the image of Jupiter, the father 
god, hailing him to witness and confirm that patria 
potestas of the king—that illimitable life-and-death power 
of a Roman father over his children—to which alone 


the Vestal Virgins, immune from every other law, were. 


subject. 

Rhea stood side by side with Flavia, listening to the 
sonorous words of the doom pronounced, “‘according to the 
custom of our ancestors,” by that imposingly stern, 
bearded warrior king whose imperium was absolute. The 
younger maid—Flavia was not yet quite seventeen— 
gasped hysterically, trying to stifle the irresistible sobs that 
were not allowed to her; appallingly impious would have 
been grief at this act which purified the whole community 
of the guilt with which it had been contaminated. 

Rhea stood rigid, gripped by the cold-blooded horror 
of this punishment, which awaited her and Flavia also 


should they be faithless to their vows, trying not to re- 
member the myriad little human intimacies. which, in 
their long years of sacred service together, had knitted her 
life with Gaia’s in a more than human sisterhood, con- 
scientiously forcing herself to remember only the appalling 
enormity of that crime for which there was no pardon; 
which her own shocked sacred purity could not even ex- 
tenuate. 

In a shuddering fascination she found herself staring at 
the victim, already virtually severed from the community 
of human life, staring and wondering at the sensations un- 
imaginably awful behind that dead-white countenance 
which strained forward, the jaw chattering, in a last agony 
of yet briefly retained existence. The rex turned from the 
image of the god, raised his spear. From the multitude 
came a great acquiescent shout: “‘More majorum!”’ Ina 
sudden overwhelming, almost physical, revulsion Rhea 
averted her eyes from the doomed girl even as the ex- 
ecutioners approached her. She saw, desperately, only 
vivid blue sky as, pressing her lips tightly together, she 
heard the wild despairing shriek—the succession of shrieks 
that were suddenly half smothered, and then suddenly 
ceased. 

The dreadful deed was done. In place of Gaia, vanished 
beneath the stamped-down earth, a new Vestal—since 
each of the three primitive tribal divisions of the earliest 
Roman people must have its representative at the com- 
munal hearth—had been chosen by the Flamen Dialis. 
The little white-garbed maid—she was not yet ten years of 
age, as immutable sacred custom decreed—had been ex- 
horted by him in solemn adjuration, had with childishly 
quavering voice pronounced her vows of perpetual inno- 
cence, had been ritually addressed as ‘‘amata’’—the 
beloved of the goddess. Rhea and Flavia had received her 
with the ritual kiss, the sentimental Flavia now weeping 
unrestrainedly while she did so. 

And then, once more, the sacred fire had been rekindled 
in the prescribed manner. As the senior of the Sacred 
Virgins—for nearly ten years now had she served the god- 
dess—it was Rhea who knelt to hold upon the ground the 
little plank of soft lucky wood in which a small hole had 
already been prepared. Within that hole the Flamen 
Dialis, to the accompaniment of mystic invocations, 
rapidly twirled a rod of harder wood until the plank smoked 
and burst into flame, even as, incomputable ages earlier, 
men had first learned the trick of making fire. That kindled 
plank had been put into a bronze sieve, and its first feeble 
flames fed with the oak chips which were, sacredly, Jupiter 
himself. 

Amid the enthusiastic joy of the multitude Rhea rose to 
her feet, lifted that bronze sieve high above her head, so 
that all might see the smoke curling from it. Then, still 
holding it high, she commenced to walk around the as- 
sembly, the procession forming itself anew behind her. 


Hushed now were those taunts and insults. Once more the 
goddess was manifest among them. Once more the Vestals 
were inexpressibly sacred. A murmur of veneration went 
in a wave of subdued sound round the square, coincident 
with their passage; and men, women and children abased 
themselves like corn going down before the wind, as Rhea, 
with head thrown back and white arms raised in support of 
the smoking sieve, preceded, beautiful as a goddess herself, 
her two companions chanting the litany of Vesta. Wher- 
ever her eyes swept over that multitude they met only sud- 
denly averted faces; children and women and men, even 
the fiercest of the bearded warriors, raising their hands and 
turning their heads in the awed gesture of refused vision; 
for none might, at close quarters, directly gaze upon her 
now especially intense sacredness as the bearer of the god- 
dess herself. 

She approached the little group which was the Etruscan 
embassy, saw, dazzlingly reflecting the sunshine from the 
vivid blue sky, the great bronze helmet, the gilt cuirass, of 
that superb young man who was their chief; son, so rumor 
had it, of a king who dwelt to the northward in an im- 
mense stone house, amid an incredible luxury of fantastic 
riches. 5 

The sun flash from that great crested helmet deep over 
his face went straight in her eyes, almost blinded her for 
a moment, as he turned his head toward her. He re- 
fused—she perceived it with a shock of incredulous indig- 
nation—that respectful gesture of the head and hand 
which was universal around him, stood insolently erect, 
staring straight at her. 

She saw—she could not help but see—his dark-eyed, 
thin-nosed, clean-shaven countenance, handsome as that 
of a god; saw it with a queer little spasm of superstition, 
for of divine race also were, notoriously, the chieftains of 
that alien, hostile people, skilled above all peoples in 
strange magics. Young he was, tall, and athletically well 
built, splendidly audacious as, from the flashing magnifi- 
cence of his accouterments, he contemplated her deliber- 
ately. Even with such arrogance—the thought darted into 
her outraged amazement—might dare to stand the invul- 
nerable god of war himself. With an effort she took her 
momentarily fascinated eyes from his face, heard, as she 
did so, his insolent voice come at her, piquant with a 
strange accent, but speaking her own tongue. 

“Ho, Virgin!”’ he cried. ‘‘Fair thou art! If thou wilt 
dare the fate of thy sister Vestal—behold, here is thy 
lover!”’ 

She passed on in silence; suddenly seeing nothirg in that 
shock which was as though the divine lightning had sped 
through her; the leveled ground seemed uneven to her 
tread; almost she let fall the sacred sieve, now warm with 
the smoking presence of the goddess. Instantly behind her 
there was uproar. 

(Continued on Page 174) 


Surely Greater Warrior Never Lived! Nobly Did He Incarnate the God of Rome 
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heart for months—ever since his first solo flight at 

Upavon Airdrome. ,It had come suddenly one morning 
like the clean, pink hole of a steel jacketed bullet—a 
wound to be ashamed of—a wound to fight against—a 
wound that never quite healed. Always it was there to 
throb and to pinch like the first faint gnawing of cancer. It 
came with him to the theater and rankled his mind: 
“Enjoy this—it may be your last play.’ It crept into his 
throat at meals sometimes, and took away the poor savor 
that was left to the foods of wartime. 

The fear of the men who fly. Sometimes he pictured it 
as an imp—an imp that sat eternally on his top plane and 
questioned him on the strength of rudder wires, pointed to 
imaginary flaws in struts, suggested that the petrol was 
low in the tank, that the engine would die on the next 
climbing turn. : 

It was with him now as the tender that was to take him 
up to his squadron jolted and bounced its way across the 
pavé on the outskirts of Amiens. The squadron was the 
last place he had to go to. All the months that were gone 
had led up to this. These were the wars at last. This was 
the place he would cop it, if he was to cop it at all. 

He shrugged. Anyway, he had had his four days in 
London and his ten days idling at Pilot’s Pool before the 
squadron sent for him. He braced one shoulder against 
the rattling seat and reached in his tunic pocket for a 
cigarette. Mechanically he offered one to the driver. The 
man took it with a grubby finger. 

““Thankee, sor-r.”’ 

He nodded and lighted both cigarettes with the smudge 
of his pocket lighter. Anyway, he was not flying up to 44. 
That was one flight saved. Funny, that fear—how it came 
and went like the throb of a nerve in an open tooth. Some- 
times the spot was large, and filled his whole being; then 
again it would shrink to a dull ache, just enough to take 
the edge from the beauty of the sunrise and the sparkle 
from the wine of the moon. 

There had been a time when it had jumped in every 
fiber of his soul. He had been a cadet officer then, with 
only twelve solo hours in the air, under the old rough-and- 
tumble system of learning to fly. Spinning at that time 
was an unsolved mystery to him, a ghastly mystery that 
had meant quick death in a welter of blood, flecked 
with splinters. Fred McCloud had gone that way, and 
Johnny Archamboult. For weeks afterward, Johnny’s 
screams had rung in his ears like a stab of pain, until the 
mere smell of petrol and fabric dope made the fear crawl 
into his throat and strangle him. Somehow he had kept on 


IE WAS alittle spot, that fear, but it had ached in his 
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with the rest, under the merciless scourge that lashed one 
on to fly—and the worse fear of seeing cold scorn in the 
eyes of the men who taught the lore of thin cloud miles. 

The tender twisted and dodged along the hard mud 
ribbon that ran like a badly healed cicatrix across the 
pock-searred face of the fields. Gnarled and bleak, they 
were fields that had held the weight of blood-crazed men— 
still held them in unmarked graves, where they had fallen 
the year before under the steel flail. He had heard stories 
from his older brother about those fields—the laughing 
brother who had gone away one day and returned months 
later without his laugh, only to go away again, not to come 
back. He had seen pictures in the magazines But 
somehow no one had caught their utter bleakness as he 
saw it now. 

The riven boles of two obscene trees crouched and 
argued about it on the lead-gray horizon, tossing their 
splintered arms and shrieking, he fancied, like quarreling 
old women in the lesser streets of a village. Close to the 
roadway, there was a torn shoe and a tin hat flattened like 
a crushed derby. Poor relics that even salvage could see no 
further use in. Farther off, a splintered caisson pointed 
three spokes of a shattered wheel to the sky, like a muti- 
lated hand thrown out in agony. He was seeing it for 
himself now. 

No one could smile at the cleanness of his uniform 
again and say, “Wait till you get out. When I was in 
France ”’ He was out himself now. In a day or so he 
would go over the line with loaded guns. His instructors 
at the training ’drome—thin-jawed men with soiled rib- 
bons under their wings—had done no more, and some of 
them had done less. The thought braced him somewhat. 
They had seemed so different—so impossible to imitate— 
those men. Their war had always been a different one 
from his; a war peopled with vague, fearless men like 
Rhodes-Moorehouse and Albert Ball and Bishop, the 
Canadian; men who flew without a thought for them- 
selves. 

It occurred to him with a start that theirs was the same 
war as his now. Twenty-five miles ahead of him, buried 
somewhere in rat runs, between Bapaume and Cambrai, it 
went on and on, waiting for him to come—waiting to claw 
and maim and snuff him out when he did come. It had 
seemed so far away from him in England. When he was at 
ground school he had seen it as‘a place where one did glo- 
rious things—he was young, pitifully young—a place that 
one came back from with ribbons under one’s wings, with 
nice clean scratches decently bandaged. And he had been 
slightly offended at his brother’s attitude—at the things his 
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The Weeks Crawled On Slowly. Paterson 
Felt Like a Man Climbing a Steep Lad« 
der. Each Day Was a Rung Behind Him. 
Each New Rung Showed an Infinite Number 
Still Ahead, Waiting for Him to Go On 


brother had said of thestaff. 
Then he had gone to Up- 
avontolearntofly. He had 
soloed for the first time, and 
the spot of fear had crawled 
into his own heart. 

They were rattling into the broken streets of a tottering 
town; a town that leered at them and grimaced through 


_ blackened gaps in its once white walls. There was a 


patched-up estaminet with a tattered yellow awning that 
tried bravely to smile. 

“Albert,’”’ said the driver. 

The new pilot nodded. Some sapper officers were loiter- 
ing in the doorway of the café. Their uniforms were faded 
to a rusty brown and reénforced with leather at the cuffs 
and elbows. Their buttons were leather, too, to save pol- 
ishing, and their badges were a dull bronze. He looked 
down at his white Bedford-cord breeches and the spotless 
skirts of his fur-collared British warm—privileges of the 
flying corps that men envied. Baths, clean clothing and 
better food. The P. B. I.’s idea of heaven. They called 
flyers lucky for their privileges and cursed them a little bit 
for their dry beds and the wines they had in their messes, 
miles behind the line. 

The new pilot wondered if they knew what it meant to 
be alone in the stabbing cold with no one to talk to, no one 
to help you, nothing between you and the ground save a 
thin, trembling fabric of cloth and wire and twenty thou- 
sand feet of emptiness. That was his fear—emptiness— 
nothingness—solitude. Those men under the awning 
could die in company. Not so himself—alone, screaming 
into the cloud voids, with no one to hear, no one to help, 
staring with glazed eyes and foam-fiecked lips at the 
emptiness into which one hurtled to death miles below. 
The price one paid for a bath! He remembered seeing 
Grahame-White fly at Southport before the war. People 
had called him an intrepid aviator. The new pilot laughed 
harshly inside his throat and stared out across the bare 
fields. 

The car topped a slight rise and turned sharply to the 
left. The driver pointed his grubby finger. “They be 
comin’ in from affernoon patrol,’ he said. ‘‘ Yonder is 
airdrome.” 

There were three flat canvas hangars painted a dull 
brown, and a straggling line of rusty tin huts facing them 
from across the narrow landing space—like a deserted 
mining village, shabby and unkempt. As he watched, he 
saw the last machine of the afternoon patrol bank at a 
hundred and fifty feet and side-slip down for its landing. 
In his heart he could hear the metal scream of wind in the 
flying wires. A puff of black smoke squirted out in a torn 
stream, as the pilot blipped on his engine for one more 
second before he came into the wind and landed. By the 
time the tender rolled up to the dilapidated squadron 
office, the machine had taxied into the row of hangars and 
the pilot was out, fumbling for a cigarette with his un- 
gloved hands. A thin acrid smell of petrol and carbon- 
ized castor oil still hung in the quiet air between the shabby 
huts. Snow in large wet flakes commenced to fall slowly, 
steadily. 
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The new pilot climbed down from the tender, tossed his 
shoulder haversack beside his kit bag and pushed open the 
door of the squadron office. The adjutant was sitting on 
his desk top, smoking and talking to someone in a black 
leather flying coat and helmet—someone with an oil- 
streaked face and fingers still blue and clumsy from the cold. 

“Paterson, sir, G. K., second lieutenant, reporting in 
from Pilot’s Pool for duty with the 44th.” 

The adjutant raised a careless finger in acknowledgment. 
“Oh, yes. How do? Bring your log books?” 

Y GS aire 

“Chuck ’em down. D’ye mind?” 

Paterson laid them upon the desk top, still standing to 
attention. The adjutant smiled. ‘‘Break off,’’ he said. 
““We’re careless here. This isn’t cadet school.’ 

The new pilot smiled and relaxed. ‘‘ Very good, sir.’ 

“That’s better,” said the adjutant; “‘makes me feel 
more comfortable. Just give me a note of yourself now.” 
He reached for a slip of paper. “‘G. K. Paterson, Two Lt. 
Next of kin?” Paterson gave his father’s name. ‘‘Age?”’ 

“Bighteen and four-twelfths.” 

*““Good!’’ said the adjutant. 
““You’ll find an empty cubicle in B 
Block—that’s the middle line of huts. 
You’re lucky. Roof only leaks in 
three places. I’ll have your duffel 
trekked over shortly.” 

The man in the flying coat blew 
upon his numbed fingers and smiled. 
“T’m Hoyt,” he said. “Skipper of 
C Flight. I’m going to take you now, 
before A gets after you.’”’ Heturned 
to the adjutant. ‘“‘That’s all right, 
isn’t it, Charlie? Tell ’em I intimi- 


dated you.”’ He grinned. 
The adjutant shrugged. 
“Righto!”’ 


“Come on,” said Hoyt. ‘I’m in 
your hut block. I’ll show you your 
hole.” 

They went out into the snow 
flurry. Mechanics were fussing in 
little knots around the five tiny ma- 
chines that had just landed, lining 
them up, refilling them and trundling 
them into the brown musty hangars. 

“Le Rhone Camels,” said Hoyt. 
““We’ve just been over around Cam- 
brai taking a look-see.”’ 

Inside one of the hangars, as they 
passed, Paterson saw something that 
drew a thin, wet gauze across his eye- 
balls. On a rough bench just beside 
the open flap sat a man with his eyes 
closed and his lips drawn tightly into 
astraight bluish line. His flying coat 
was rolled up behind his head for a 
pillow, and his tunic had been unbut- 
toned and cut away from his left 
shoulder. The white of his flesh 
showed weirdly in the gloom, like 
the belly of a dead fish. Just below 
the shoulder, the white was crumpled 
and reddened as if a clawed paw had 
been drawn across it. One man was 
holding his other hand, while another 
probed and cleaned and dabbed with 
little puffs of snowy cotton that 
turned quickly to pink and then to 
a deep brown. 

Hoyt shrugged. ‘“‘Lucky man. 
That’s Mallory. He was Number 
Four this afternoon. We never saw 
a thing. Just happened. Funny.” 
And he smiled. ‘‘That’s why I was 
so keen to get you. Can’t tell how 
long it will be before Mallory gets 
around again, and I’ve got one va- 
cancy in the flight already.’”’ He 
shrugged. ‘‘ You'll see a lot of that 
here—get used to it. It doesn’t mean > 
a thing as long as you get back alive.”’ 

Paterson looked at him sharply. 
He wanted to ask him how many 
didn’t get back alive. He wanted to 
know what had caused the other va- 
cancy intheflight. But people didn’t 
ask those things. People merely 
nodded casually and went on. 

“T suppose not,’”’ he said. They 
tramped on across the airdrome. 

“Here we are,” said Hoyt. He 
kicked open the hut door and groped 


down the dark passageway, with Paterson after him. Pres- 
ently he pushed back another door and yanked at a tat- 
tered window curtain. 

The new pilot saw a tiny room, with two washstands, a 
cot, a folding chair and a cracked mirror. In a corner were 
his kit bag and haversack. He pulled out his own cot and 
chair and set them up; meanwhile Hoyt threw himself 
down on the other cot and let his cigarette smoke dribble 
straight upward into the gloom of the pine-raftered roof. 
Presently he spoke. 

“‘This is a queer war,’’ he said; ‘‘full of queer things, 
and the queerest of these is charity.”” He laughed in the 
darkness, and the tip of his cigarette became suddenly pink 
as he drew the smoke into his lungs. ‘‘ What was your 
school?” 

“Winchester,” said Paterson. 

“Right,” said Hoyt. ‘‘Remember your first day? This 
is it over again. They’ve fed you up on poobah at your 
training "drome and down at the Pool. They always do. 
It’s part of the system. Just take it for what it is worth 


Suddenly, Out of the Corner of His Eye, He Saw P«B Shove His Nose Full Down 
and Throw Himself Into a Straight Dive for the Decoy Bus 


and forget the rest. If you want to know anything, come 
to me and I'll tell you as well as I can. I’ve been here three 
months. When I came, I came just as you did today, 
pucka green and afraid to the marrow—afraid of uncer- 
tainty. You get over that shortly. 

“Our job is a funny one, and we’re not here for ourselves, 
and we’re not here to be heroes or to get in the newspapers. 
The V. C.’s are few and far between.”’ He raised himself 
upon his elbow. “I’m not preaching self-abasement and a 
greater loyalty to a cause that is right, mind you. I don’t 
know anything about causes or who started the war or why, 
and I don’t care. I’m preaching C Flight and the lives of 
five men. 

“You saw Mallory over at the hangar. It was team- 
work that put him there in his own M. O.’s hands. Not 
much perhaps’’—the cigarette described a quick are in 
the darkness—‘“‘just a slight closing in of the formation— 
a wave of somebody’s hand—somebody else dropping 
back and climbing above him to protect his tail from 
any stray Huns that might’ve waylaid him on the way 
home. That’s what I mean. ‘Esprit 
de corps’ is a cold, hard phrase. Call 
it what you like. It’s the greatest 
lesson you learn. Never give up a 
man.” Hoyt laughed. “They call 
me an old woman. Perhaps I am. 
Take it or leave it. 

“Slick up a bit and come into my 
hutch while I scrape off the outer 
layer of silt. Dinner in half a tick 
and I’m as filthy as a pig.” He 
vaulted up from the cot and punched 
his cigarette out against the sole of 
his boot. At the door he paused for 
a moment. 

“Ever have wind up?’’ he asked 
casually. 

Paterson stiffened against the 
question and the small spot of fear 


danced within him. ‘No,’ he said 
firmly. Hoyt shrugged. ‘Lucky 
man.’ And he went out into the 
passageway. 


At dinner he met the rest of the 
squadron and the other men in C 
Flight. Mallory, very pale, with his 
arm slung in a soft pad of bandages, 
sat beside him. They were coming 
for him later to take him down to 
the base hospital. Phelps-Barrington 
sat on the other side of Mallory, 
mourning the fact that the wound 
was not his, that he might get the 
inevitable leave to follow. Phelps- 
Barrington took Paterson’s hand 
with a shrug and asked how Mar- 
guerite was in Amiens. ‘‘What? 
You didn’t meet Marguerite on your 
way through? ’Struth!’’ MacClin- 
tock sat across the table beside 
Hoyt— MacClintock, too young to 
grow a mustache, but with a deep 
burr that smelled of the heather in 
the Highlands and huge pink knees 
under his Seaforth kilts, muscled 
like the corded roots of an oak. The 
other man in the flight, Trent, was 
down with mild flu. He was due 
back in a week or so from hospital. 

There was a wild argument on 
about the dawn patrol the next 
morning. Paterson listened to the 
fragments of talk that flew like saber 
cuts across the glasses: 

‘“‘He’s in ared tripe. I don’t give 
a damn for Intelligence. Saw him 
this morning myself. Same ma- 
chine Mac and I had that brush with 
down at Péronne.”’ 

“The next time they’ll get an idea 
for us to strafe a road clear to Co- 
logne for them. What are we—street 
cleaners?”’ 

“So I let go a covey of Coopers 
and turned for home. They had it 
spotted for a battery over at 119 
Squadron. I saw the pictures. Right 
pictures, but wrong map squares as 
usual. That crowd can’t tell a bat- 
tery from a Chinese labor-corps in- 
closure. I’d rather be a staff officer 
than a two-seater pilot.” 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Dog Teams and Airplanes Were Often Side by Side in Last Year’s Rush to Red Lake, Ontario 


HE good ship Prospector, 

painted in bright gold colors 

to further enhance its name, 
was churning enthusiastically at a 
ten-mile-an-hour speed along the 
broad waters of Lac Seul in North- 
western Ontario, bound from the 
boom mining camp of Pine Ridge to 
the equally boom-inspired town of 
Hudson and civilization. In the pas- 
sengers’ quarters, where were crowded 
some fifteen men, a stolid cook stum- 
bled over the legs and feet which 
seemed to protrude from every direc- 
tion, and in revenge, now and then 
caused a disruption of the entire party, 
as he opened the lids of the long 
benches which served as seats that he 
might extract therefrom the necessi- 
ties of ameal. Thereby he evoked loud 
protests of feigned indignation from 
the human cargo, delighted at any 
excuse to while away a few moments 
out of eleven hours of monotony— 
that is, from all the cargo save two. 


Back From the Bush 


HEY had not spoken a word all 

day, from the embarkment at dawn 
on through the long dragging hours 
which had ensued along the 120 miles 
of waterway journey. Not a word to 
anyone; two gray-haired, thin- 
featured men who looked about them 
with starved eyes, who read omnivor- 
ously every scrap of ancient magazine 
or newspaper which came their way, 
who eavesdropped on all conversa- 
tions, pretending meanwhile to be any- 
thing but listening; yet two men who 
spoke not, even in spite of the piteous 
eyes of them, saying that which the 
lips could not utter—the joy of human 
companionship, the surfeiting of a 
desire for their kind, dazed, now that 
they were again among humans, with 
newspapers and magazines from which 
they might learn what that vague 
thing, the world, had been doing all 
the time they had been away. 

“Queer pair,’’ I said to.the 
sparkling-eyed little Cornishman at 
my side. Cap Martin, follower of half a hundred gold 
rushes, from Colorado to Australia and back again, grinned 
genially. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “I’ve been that way my- 
self—bushed, you know.” 

“Bushed?”’ 
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Prospectors Outfitting at a Hudson’s Bay Post 
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Loading Their Sleds for Last Winter’s Rush to Red Lake 


At this, another seeker of gold moved nearer. ‘“‘Not 
crazy,” he suggested in a low voice. “Just dumb. Now 
that they’re out here, they don’t know anything to talk 
about. They’ve probably been in a bush a long time. 
Nothing to see but bush. Nothing to talk about but the 
bush. Ever been in the bush for a year or so at a stretch?” 


I confessed that I hadn’t. But 
Cap Martin shuffled closer. ‘‘Say,’’ 
he announced, to the tucking of a 
pinch of snuff under a lip, “‘it’s funny 
how it gets you. At first you talk to 
beat all get out—talk about every- 
thing; how you’re going to find the 
greatest vein of gold ore in the world, 
how still everything is in the bush 
and what you'll do if the bush takes 
fire—that’s always good for a lot of 
conversation. Then there are the flies 
to cuss, and the rain. But after while, 
you don’t talk so much, and you just 
slap at the flies instead of cussing 
’em. By and by you don’t talk at all. 
Finally it gets so bad that when you 
come back to civilization you’ve for- 
gotten how to find things to make talk; 
that part of your brain just seems 
to’ve stopped working, and you’re 
like those two old boys over there. 
They’re sure bushed, ain’t they?”’ 

“They sure are,” chuckled the other 
prospector, then shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ Me,” he exclaimed, “laughing 
at them, while I’m still carrying this 
if anything should happen in the 
bush!” 


A Prospector’s Friend 


E PULLED a bottle from his 

pocket, once garishly adorned 
with red letters and bold-faced ad- 
monitions. The label was nearly black 
now from constant carrying. The 
letters were blurred from perspiration 
and rain, still faintly, however, carry- 
ing their warning: 


PRUSSIC ACID 
POISON! 


The prospector held it in contem- 
plation. ‘‘A mighty good friend to 
have in the bush,” he said at last. “‘If 
youre alone, and something happens, 
you at least know you can shut down 
on the suffering.” 

After that, he changed the subject. 
Men who search for gold like to keep 
before them the lure of the thing 
which sends them into the wilds, and 
not what might happen during the journey. The pros- 
pector’s life, no matter in what region he may work, is 
not an easy one. In the new gold fields of Canada, now 
being explored, it is even more difficult than ordinarily. 

One often is prone to judge all prospectors by the 
half-crazed, easily deluded creature which one finds, the 
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hang-over of a deserted mining camp, aged, ill fed, worse 
clothed and still ranting in his cracked voice that ‘‘them 
hills is still full of gold, pardner.’”’ Therefore all prospectors 
must be like these. But it is not true; another generation 
has come since these men found gold; a different genera- 
tion from that more leisurely one which existed in the past. 

True, there are still prospectors who follow the will-o’- 
the-wisp, enduring every hardship, for the simple reason 
that to them it is an easy form of life—a camp in the bush, 
three months of livelihood on a grubstake and the report of 
failure is the ruse of more than one. But the main body 
is composed of a type entirely distinct, especially in a land 
where even a camp in a bush for a month or three months 
is enough of a hardship in itself, and where prospecting for 
precious metals demands, among other things, that a man 
be willing to risk his life. . 

Yet to a certain type and group of men, that is what 
gives the life its zest. The lure of far places, the defeating 
of natural obstacles which seem to rise on every side. Some 
men climb mountains for excitement, some race auto- 
mobiles, knowing that there may be a spill in any lap; 
some like airplanes and some like to be prospectors. The 
average prospector has no foolish ideas about his chances of 
riches. Of course, there is always the hope, but the candid 
gold hunter will tell you that one man out of 200 stands a 
chance of striking it rich in a lifetime. Thus they pursue 
their course in the Northern bush, some to win and many to 
lose, even to the greater stake. Now and then a wanderer 
of the bush halts in his slow journey through the tangled 
wilds, and releasing the terrific weight on his back, brings 
forth his spade that he may cover with earth the miserable 
little heap of bones that once had been a man. 


A Dearth of Prospectors 


TRANGELY enough, however, the fact that now and 

then a man dies in the bush is not by any means the 
reason that there is now an acute shortage of prospectors 
in those vast areas of Quebec, of Ontario and Manitoba 
where lie gold, silver and copper fields of unknown riches. 
In fact, the hardships of the bush are 
the last thing that a gold seeker really 
thinks about. That part seems to be an 
instinctive knowledge, to be combated 
as a part of this great game of hide and 
seek. 

The real cause of the shortage lies in 
the fact that riches in the form of min- 
erals are the most impatient form of 
wealth existent. Other things may wait, 
but not gold. 

“T’ve got to go back to the Port 
Arthur district some of these days,’ said 
a prospector to me as we sat upon the 
rough-hewed steps of a log-slabbed café 
in the copper-gold camp of Rouyn, 
Quebec, one day. ‘I think maybe I 
might’ve missed something over there. 
You see, I’ve got a partner and he’d 
been over in Manitoba. Well, this dis- 
trict around Beardmore, just east of 
Port Arthur, is right along the railroad. 
I’d found some pretty good-looking stuff 


A Money Mart in Pine Ridge, Ontario 


there, and was just thinking 
about staking out a claim, 
when along came my partner 
on a freight train and began 
waving to me. 

““Come on!’ he yelled. 
‘Make arun for it and catch 
this train! Grab your pack 
sack! We’re going to stop 
for water about a quarter 
mile down. You can make 
it if you hurry.’ 

“*What’s the rush?’ I 
yelled back. 

““* Big strike down the line 
about 100 miles. . Bigger’n 
anything we’ve run into yet. 
Come an!’ 

“So I ditched my claim 
and pretty near broke my 
back carrying that pack sack 
down the track on a dogtrot 
to catch that train. Well, 
when we got over there, we 
staked some ground and 
were getting ready to do our 
assessment work, when word 
came along of this Rouyn 
excitement. So we just. let 
things slide at the old place — 
and came over here. That’s 
the way it goes.” 

As it ever has gone when gold has called. There is an old 
saying among miners and prospectors that silver lies in a 
vein, but gold’s where you find it—meaning, of course, that 
there is no set rule which can be followed for the discovery 
of that metal, and it is impatient once even its possible 
whereabouts have been discovered. Canadian geologists 
have indicated that practically all the north country of 
Ontario, Manitoba and Quebec is a potential gold field, 


A Prospector With His Pack 
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where, in the Pre-Cambrian 
rock of the formative period 
of the earth, anything in the 
ore line may be possible. 
Therefore it must be looked 
over right now, right this 
minute; there can be no 
delay—and there are not 
enough prospectors to do it. 


Pre-Cambrian Rock 


HIS statement is made 
without even an accurate 
idea of just how many men 
now are seeking gold in Can- 
ada. Some put the figure at 
5000, others at double that 
number. There is no abso- 
lutely accurate means of 
estimate, for though the 
prospector must have a 
license before he can stake 
ground, there are many who 
prefer to find their gold first 
and get their license later. 
But even were there 10,000 
or 20,000, it would not be 
possible thoroughly to scour 
the Pre-Cambrian rock of 
the new north in a space of 
even a few years. For one 
thing, the time in which a man may prospect during a year 
is short. For another, the Province of Ontario alone, 
strange though it may seem from its eastern location, con- 
tains by 50,000,000 acres more unoccupied land than can 
be found in all of Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Colorado and Montana combined. Yet 
we who call ourselves well informed have a habit of refer- 
ring to those states as the great open spaces! 

From this it might be inferred that 
one can go into practically any part of 
500,000 square miles of territory in the 
gold regions of the North and find pay 
ore. That is far from the fact. It is a 
simple matter to be misleading in any 
kind of recital of the ore-bearing possi- 
bilities of a country, especially if that 
country be new and unprospected, which 
is the case with about 90 per cent of the 
land which may in the future yield 
riches. 

It is true that a great part of this 
country is underlain with Pre-Cambrian 
rock which happened along with the 
formation of the world; true also that 
from the Pre-Cambrian rock can come 
wealth in various forms—it seems to 
have been a sort of melting pot for all 
sorts of minerals. But it is also true that 
a great part of the Pre-Cambrian isn’t 
mineral-bearing at all, contenting itself 
(Continued on Page 185) 


The Town Bakery of Pine Ridge, Ontario 
Above —Cap Martin, Follower of Half a Hundred Gold Rushes, Returning to Civilization by Packet Boat, After a Prospecting Tour Which Began in the Winter of 1925-26 


He is a man by any ordinary standard past the 

fullness of life; yet few lives are as full as his of 
sane thought and sensible pleasure, and a philosophic re- 
fusal to be concerned with the useless utilities of living. 
He has moved through the world with his eyes open, con- 
templating, appraising and remembering. I know few 
men whose convictions are so solidly founded upon actu- 
ality. He believes the things he sees or hears or surely 
knows; toward all else is incred- 
ulous, or even controversially 
inclined. When his conclusions 
are unsound it is because his 
understanding does not embrace 
all aspects of the matter; or it is 
because of a curious trait of his: 
The lack of any sense of time as 
a flowing stream, the inability 
to remember that yesterday 
must be considered gone, today 
a matter altogether new. 

For this habit of his mind al- 
lowance must be made, a dis- 
count must be charged. One 
learns that if Chet says a thing 
is true he but means that it 
was, on one occasion which he 
witnessed, true; it is hard to 
convince him that the times may 
change. For example: Once 
upon a time I appeared at the 
farm on the hill above Frater- 
nity with a canoestrapped to the 
top of my car. With it we could 
explore hidden streams and 
marshy waters in the late Sep- 
tember quest for duck. He mis- 
doubted the wisdom of trusting 
ourselves to this canoe; gave 
his reason plain. 

“There was an Indian once up 
at the pond,” he assured me 
bodingly, ‘‘and his canoe tipped 
over not five rod from shore, and 
he got tangled in the grass and 
drowned right there. A good 
swimmer too. When they found 
him the grass had cut right into 
his arms and legs, he’d fought it 
so. That’s what a canoe will do 
to you.” 

I pointed out that this was years ago. 

“Well, I paddled a birch-bark canoe once, on the river 
over at Frankfort, when I was a boy,” he insisted. “And it 
ducked right out from under me and I near drowned.” 

This, too, I urged, was ancient matter; nor relevant, 
since the canoe here upon my car was of prosaic wood and 
canvas, built for wear and for stability. 

“‘Well,”’ he conceded at last, “‘an old man told me once 
whenever you go out in a canoe just take a line and fasten 
yourself to it. Just a light line from the gunwale to your 
belt; and then if you tip out you’ve got that to hang onto. 
The wind nor the current can’t carry it away before you 
come up.” 

We agreed upon this compromise and later experience 
made him to some small extent tolerate our use of the craft, 
then tolerance waned, became enthusiasm, and one night 
when we were paddling toward the car with a black duck 
tucked in the bow he said over his shoulder: 

“You know, with this canoe I can take you where you 
can get the best trout you ever saw. Next spring.” 

We nosed beneath low-hanging alders, threaded a nar- 
row channel where meadow grass overhung on either side; 
the sky was crimson, the day draining into the west. 

“Where?” I asked softly, for the evening was still. 

“You remember that cover down under the ridge where 
I showed you the grave of the Revolutionary soldier, when 
your father was with us last fall.’”” He knew I did; waited 
for no assent. “‘There’s a marsh below there that the brook 
runs through, and a pond—Moose Pond, they call it. A 
cow moose bogged there once and couldn’t get out. All 
quaking bog it is, and a man can’t cross only when it’s 
froze up tight. But there’s a spring hole in the brook. We 
can put the canoe in at the bridge and go down through, 
maybe two miles, right to it.” 

Three black ducks, whistling downstream, towered to 
pass above our heads, their pinions beating; they slipped 
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past and were gone like a thought, too swift for catching. 
A muskrat slapped the water in the reach ahead of us, div- 
ing to safety there. ‘‘Trout in the spring hole?” I asked. 

“My cousin, Ned McAusland, went in there with a 
skiff,” Chet told me. ‘“‘He fished less’n two hours and he 
took out the finest string of trout ever carried into Union 
Village. Twenty-two of them, and the smallest one 
weighed over a pound. And we can go there next spring 
any day at all.” 

Even though I knew his failing my blood faintly tingled. 
Yet—‘‘ When was that?” I asked, and he replied straight- 
forwardly: 

“Tt was in May; maybe the middle—no, more toward 
the end of May. I don’t know but it was the first week in 
June, but I think it was toward the end of May, 1874 ——” 

Thus it is not wise to build upon Chet’s statements until 
you have pinned a date to them. He took me once to fish 
the Fiscal Meadow; told of the glories of the trout there; 
walked me into the ground; left me, a limp, chafed and 
quivering rag of a man, in a tangle of swamp growth, while 
he pushed tirelessly on; came back to confess that the 
brook was changed. And when I asked, he said that it was 
twenty years since last he fished these waters. 

Iam wiser now; I ask him: ‘‘ When?” And, even if the 
dates be satisfactory, I do not always accept his wisdom 
without question. There is a world of wise talk in Chet, 
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but you must winnow it for 
yourself, for some of it is not so 
wise. 

In the matter, for instance, 
about to be set down, there will 
be many an opinion; there will 
be many to disagree with him, 

‘ few who will openly agree. The 

# tale is in its essence reprehensi- 
ble; it must be presented with . 
apologies; if it has a moral, each 
man may determine for himself. 
But there is, perhaps, some- 
where a certain glamour in the 
matter; acertain glory; theglow 
and drumbeat of a courage, cool 
and quiet, of the sort called 
valorous. 

On the whole, no doubt, a 
highly immoral tale, daring to 
suggest that sober and ascetic 
virtue may be, after all, but the 
weakness of a coward. 


This introduction is devious 
and wandering and with no point 
at all, but many of Chet’s tales 
are of this fashion. Sometimes, 
to assemble the whole matter, it 
is necessary to cast to and fro, 
selecting a passage here, a word 
there, an anecdote at noontime 
beside the brook, a dissertation 
at evening across the table; to 
gather all the rays of light that 
may illumine the affair, and 
focus them, from their divergent 
sources, upon the current page. 
The fact that Chet lacks a sense 
of time has no real bearing on 
the story to be told, except that 
for Chet, though the thing ex- 
tended over years, it stands as a 
single and related whole. Time 
is perhaps a unity of less impor- 
tance than may be supposed. Or 
perhaps time is not a matter of 
minutes and hours and days, 
but of lives, of cycles, of empires 
and of ages without end. If that 
which we do at sixteen may determine that which we do at 
sixty, then perhaps there is no such thing as time at all; 
perhaps eternity is now. 

However—having exposed the hollowness of the word, 
it can do no harm to use it—it is time to speak of Uncle Joe 
Deal. 

One of the bonds between me and Chet is that we both 
have a sneaking liking for dogs. Whenever we forgather 
there are dogs about our heels, and whenever we talk to- 
gether we speak of dogs, and whenever we talk about 
dogs soon or late Chet is sure to speak of Old Job—Old _ 
Job that was Old Tantrybogus. That tale has been written 
heretofore, and this was written there: 

A Rockland man came one October for the woodcock shooting. 
He and Chet found sport together and found—each in the 
other—a friend. The Rockland man had fetched with him a she 


dog of marvelous craft and from her next litter he sent a pup to 
Chet. In honor of the giver Chet called the dog Job. 


The giver was Uncle Joe Deal, but when Chet named 
him to me at the time I paid no great heed; heard his name 
as Job instead of Joe. The name Job for the dog developed, 
it appeared, as a matter of euphony. The giver was Uncle 
Joe Deal. 

Later, at odd times, I found that this man came more 
and more into Chet’s talks with me. I knew they had been 
friends; but I came to know at length that for years they 
hunted together every fall, fished together in the brooks in 
spring and summer, even once went sea-bird shooting on 
the ledges at the mouth of the bay. While Old Job was 
alive and Chet lived as a bachelor on the farm above the 
village, Uncle Joe Deal used to like to come and spend a 
day or two with him. If the season fitted, they hunted or 
they fished; if not, they but sat and talked together, finding 
that rich pleasure only to be found in such grave and warm 
communion. And little by little there was built up in the 
background of my thoughts a picture of this Uncle Joe 
‘Deal, 
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He was older than Chet. Dead, I knew, some years 
agone, and an old man before he died. Chet always spoke 
of him as old, yet it appeared casually one day that he was 
not, in years, much older than Chet himself. He was, for 
instance, a boy of fifteen when he enlisted in the war of the 
60’s, and Chet at that time was near ten. And once I 
asked Chet why he always spoke of Uncle Joe as old, and 
Chet said doubtfully: 

“Well, he’d lived hard.” 

I had, by glimpses, some indication of the hardness of 
this living. Uncle Joe was a widower when Chet first came 
to know him, and it appeared that he was a drinking man. 
Chet told me, with some hilarity, of a certain day. Uncle 
Joe had come to gun for woodcock; they covered, during 
the afternoon, a wooded pasture, and when it was time to 
end for the day they stopped to see the farmer upon whose 
land they were, and to have a drink with him. 

“Uncle Joe had a flask,’’ Chet explained, “‘and he asked 
for a tin dipper, and he poured in about an inch of liquor in 
the bottom. White it was, like water, but it weren’t gin. 
Whisky, he called it. It looked like not more than one good 
drink he poured in, and then he put water in it and filled 
the dipper half up. A quart dipper it was. 

“Then I had a drink, and Dave—he owned the farm— 
he had one, and Uncle Joe had one, and there was about 
half of it left, and I didn’t want more, nor Uncle Joe, and 
Dave drunk it. 

“And five minutes after, he was asleep, and he didn’t 
wake up till morning. That was powerful stuff, whatever it 
was.” pee * 

“Whisky?”’ repeated. . 

“Uncle Joe called it whisky,”’ he agreed reflectively. 

Chet himself is not a drinking man. “‘I used to,’’ he 
sometimes says. ‘Before I come to the farm, when I was 
cutting granite in East Harbor, I used to spend my eve- 
nings in the old Pilgrim House bar. 


fee 


But I don’t hardly: 


touch it any more.” So I wondered a little how he and 
Uncle Joe spent their long evenings at the farm. 

“Well, he’d have a little,’’ Chet conceded, “‘and some- 
times I’d take a drink with him.” 

But Uncle Joe, he told me, was a steady and persistent 
drinker. ‘‘Only it never seemed to make any difference in 
him,” he explained. ‘‘He was a big man—big as you and 
bigger—and he’d get alittle red, and maybe a little slower 
in the way he talked, but that was all. We'd sit here by the 
stove ——” 

Chet was his own cook and housekeeper in those days. 
“T used to fry up a batch of doughnuts,”’ he told me, ‘‘and 
some biscuits. And I made my own butter. And there was 
salt pork and potatoes. We lived high, I tell you.” 

And Uncle Joe would tell long tales, and their talk 
would wander through the coverts, gunning over the 
ground they had gunned that day or the day before or the 
year before, while Uncle Joe sat sipping at his fiery white 
potation. 

“Some nights we’d play cribbage,’’ Chet explained. 
Uncle Joe was a card player. He loved every game of 
chance, and he taught Chet the science of the board and 
pegs. “‘We kept count,’ Chet assured me. ‘‘ Weren’t ever 
either one of us more’n two or three games ahead of the 
other very long.” 

“Tt’s a game that evens up,” I agreed, and added rashly, 
“Tittle or no skill to it. Stake a novice against an expert 
in a five-game match and the odds are even, nothing more.” 

Chet fired at that; he discoursed upon the game; he ex- 
plained its finer points to me. Uncle Joe was for the time 
forgotten in the hot zest and flavor of this argument. We 
turned at last to the board itself to settle the moot point, 
and Chet won four games out of five and was as immensely 


, 


pleased as I was all chagrin. 


“Uncle Joe was a first-rate hand at it,’’ he told me tol- 
erantly, “‘but I got to be as good as he was in the end.” 


But there was that night no further talk of Uncle Joe. 
The hour drew on; it was time to be abed. 

Yet at other times and seasons I heard more of the 
man—how one day he killed nine woodcocks and a par- 
tridge and never missed a shot. 

“There were three of us gunning that day,’’ Chet ex- 
plained, “‘and he’d stand way out to one side, sixty yards 
off, and he never shot at a bird unless we’d shot and 
missed. And then he’d swing and drop them. Had an old 
ten-gauge gun, and he’d kill a ways that would astonish 
you.” 

Or he would quote to me, when I had eagerly banged 
twice at a bird which was no least whit discomposed 
thereby, the advice of Uncle Joe. 

“You shoot too quick,’ Chet would say. “‘Uncle Joe 
taught me; he’d say, over and over: ‘Thing to do, bring 
your gun up, get your aim, then count slow, one, two, 
three, shoot.’ And he’d get ’em near every time.” 

He told me, more than once, the tale of Uncle Joe’s 
breach with his neighbor, a man who may go unnamed. 
With this man Uncle Joe sometimes gunned. 

“‘ And this fellow,’’ Chet explained, ‘“‘he had a way, when 
they both shot about the same time, of going over and 
picking up the bird and putting it in his pocket.. Finally 
Uncle Joe got mad. So one day they were standing right 
together and the dog had a point, and a woodcock jumped, 
and they both threw down on him and neither one of them 
pulled, and the bird flew away. And they looked at each 
other, and the other man he says: ‘Why didn’t you shoot?’ 
And Uncle Joe said: ‘Jim, I’ll tell you something: The 
next bird I shoot at I’m going to kill.’ 

“And he did,’”’ Chet assured me, “‘and never gunned with 
the man again.”” He hastened to add: “But Uncle Joe was 
never one to claim a bird. Only you knew if he shot he hit 
it. He loved gunning, the old man did.” 

(Continued on Page 120) 


“‘gin’t That a Picture, Now?’’ Uncle Joe Cried. Chet Filled His Pipe and Said Almost Regretfully, “‘He’s Got to Fly Off in the Open”’ 
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HROUGHOUT 
the elaborate 
processes of 


luncheon in the Palm 
Room of the Seneca 
Hotel, Arthur Gregg 
enjoyed that con- 
sciousness of superi- 
ority with which the 
ant observes the 
grasshopper. The 
shine of his veteran 
blue serge, the unpro- 
fessional polish of his 
half-soled shoes, even 
the minute and feath- 
ery fringes that edged 
his cuffs, afforded 
him, instead of un- 
easiness, a stern and 
virtuous self-satisfac- 
tion only heightened 
by the contrast pre- 
sented by his host and 
the scene of his enter- 
tainment. 

J. Hobart Morton, 
debonairly point- 
device and jauntily at 
home among the ex- 
otic phrases of the 
menu, inspired in 
Arthur Gregg merely 
a compassionate dis- 
approval which deep- 
ened as the purpose 
of his hospitality be- 
came apparent. Mr. 
Morton led up to his 
proposals with diplo- 
matic indirection, to 
which Arthur Gregg 
paid no outward no- 
tice. His stubborn 
failure to respond to 
hint and innuendo 
made it necessary, at 
last, for Morton to be 
bluntly explicit. 

“Look here, Art’’— 
Morton leaned for- 
ward with an effect of 
impulsive frankness— 
“T’ve been thinking 
you ought to have a 
bigger slice of this deal 
of ours, and I could use 
some ready cash right 
now, as it happens.” 

He smiled brilliantly, as if to imply that the confession 
was somehow creditable. Arthur Gregg’s hand trembled 
a little, but his sense of superior intelligence and virtue 
took fresh hold upon him. He was tempted, for an instant, 
to trade shrewdly on Morton’s weakness, but his better 
nature overruled the ungenerous impulse. After all, Mor- 
ton had been awfully white to remember their school-day 
friendship. He could have financed the deal in a hundred 
likelier places; if it hadn’t been for his gay, open-handed 
generosity he’d have been able to finance it himself. 

“You ought to hang on to it, Hobe,” he expostulated. 
“Tt’s only a matter of days, now, before the decision’s 
announced, and the minute the news breaks, those options 
will be worth a pile of money.” 

“T know.”’ Morton nodded penitently. “If I had your 
kind of hard sense, Art, I’d be living right on the corner of 
Easy Street and Cinch Avenue by this time.’’ He shook 
his head sorrowfully and brightened again to his normal 
gayety. “But if I could hold onto money the way you do 
I wouldn’t have needed anybody else in this deal with me 
and you wouldn’t be sitting soft and pretty.” 

“That’s just what I’m telling you,” said Arthur Gregg. 
“‘Every time you toss a nickel to the birds right now you’re 
really spending a couple of dollars. This luncheon is cost- 
ing you a hundred nickels and maybe a lot more. You 
don’t have to sell me any more of your interest in those 
options, Hobe. Just quit throwing money away for a 
week or two and 4 


In Reply to Leila’s Inquiry as to the State of Things in General, He Spoke With Almost Reverent Fervor. 


»” 


“Fine,’’ He Said. ‘‘Just Fi 


“That’s the trouble.”” Morton wagged his head discon- 
solately. ‘‘I wish I’d listened to you long ago, Art, but 
it’s too late now for good advice to get me anything. I’ve 
got to raise two thousand before the banks close or I’ll 
lose everything I’ve got.” He leaned closer. ‘‘Look here. 
You gave me three thousand for a quarter interest in this 
deal. I’ll give you another quarter for two thousand more. 
That’s how much I need it.” 

Again Arthur Gregg faced an ignoble temptation. The 
minute the joint committee made public its decision to 
locate the Union Station on the canal-basin site the 
options that Hobart Morton held on adjacent property 
would be worth ten times what they had cost, perhaps 
twenty times as much. Morton was offering him a thou- 
sand per cent interest for what amounted to a ten-day loan. 
Gregg found it necessary to moisten his lips before they 
could be constrained to refusal. 

“T won’t do it, Hobe. You’ve been too white tome. I 
won’t take advantage of you by ——” 

J. Hobart Morton’s amiability wore suddenly thin. His 
brows narrowed and his voice rasped harshly. 

“That’s my funeral! I tell you I’ve got to raise two 
thousand before three or ——” 

“All right. I'll lend it to you.”’ Arthur Gregg swal- 
lowed. ‘“‘ We'll stop in at the bank and get it. You can pay 
me the interest I’ll lose, but I won’t take another cent.” 

He met Morton’s astonished stare with fixed determina- 
tion, presented a stubbornly deaf ear to his protests. 
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**Come on.’’ He 
pushed back his chair. 
“‘Let’s tend to it right 
away. It’salmost two 
o’clock.”’ 

“Wait till I pay my 
check,’’ said Morton. 
He drew out a thin, 
flat fold of new bills 
and separated a yel- 
low ten. Arthur 
Gregg’s sidelong 
glance at the tray on 
which the waiter pre- 
sented the change in- 
formed him that 
Morton, even in his 
extremity, believed in 
tipping on the lordly 
scale. He went out, 
frowning at the 
memory of that 
wasted dollar. It was 
the thought of it that 
persuaded him, alittle 
later, to give way 
before J. Hobart Mor- 
ton’s obdurate insist- 
ence and accept, in 
lieu of a note, a 
memorandum of 
agreement by which 
Arthur Gregg became 
the possessor of a full 
half interest in those 
Canal Street options. 

“T won’t have it 
any other way, Art, 
and that’s all there is 
to it,” Morton de- 
clared. “If you don’t 
take my terms I’ll let 
things slide.” 

“Allright.” Arthur 
Gregg surrendered. 
“But you can buy 
this back from me any 
time you want to for 
just what it cost me. 
Don’t forget that. I 
mean it.” 

He handed over the 
sheaf of bills and 
watched it slide into 
Hobart Morton’s 
pocket. A sudden 
comprehensive recol- 
lection gave him a 
cinematographic view 
of the processes by which pennies and dimes and quarters 
had patiently been welded into those yellow-backed notes; 
all the mean, miserly little shifts and economies they rep- 
resented rose up as if to reproach that careless gesture 
that thrust them into a pocket so manifestly easy of egress. 

“Wait a second, Hobe. I don’t want to preach at you, 
but honestly, if you’d just stop to think where that money 
came from—I mean if you’d just realize why it is that I’m 
fixed so I can help you out, you’d 

“Oh, absolutely, old top.” J. Hobart Morton spoke 
with even more than his wonted breeze. ‘‘I know I’ve 
played myself for a sucker. You don’t need to rub it in.” 

He moved to the door with an effect of haste which 
Arthur Gregg found natural enough. They’d been slow 
about giving up the money at the savings bank and it 
wanted only a scant half hour of three. Morton’s bank 
was a good half mile from the dingy office in the Watson 
Block, and even his shining runabout could be held up in 
the downtown traffic. Nevertheless, the eagerness of the 
movement was remotely disquieting, and something in 
Morton’s face, as he turned in the doorway to wave his 
hand, dimly troubled Arthur Gregg’s spirit. As always, 
Morton’s smile was infectious and disarming, but on this 
occasion it held a quality which Gregg had learned to recog- 
nize in the glances of other men. It was almost exactly like 
the grin with which, for instance, Lansing Gifford sur- 
veyed the shiny serge and the half-soled shoes. It was the 
look that inevitably greeted canny thrift which madeno 
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compromise with appearances; there was amusement in it 
and, notwithstanding the two thousand dollars in Morton’s 
pocket, a plain hint of condescension, even of contempt. 

For amoment after the door closed, Arthur Gregg faced 
vague, unworthy doubts. The signed agreement on his 
desk reproached him for them; they dissolved and faded 
as he read the wavering lines of type script that trans- 
ferred to him another quarter interest in those options. 

Morton could have walked out with that money on his 
unsecured note; instead, he had obstinately insisted on 
sacrificing a sure and imminent profit of many times the 
sum involved. There couldn’t be any question, after that, 
about his friendliness, any more than there was room for 
doubt about the certainty and swiftness of the profit. 
Methodically Arthur Gregg plodded through the argu- 
ment. Morton unquestionably knew what the joint 
committee said and did inside their council chamber; he’d 
proved that beyond any possibility of dispute before 
Arthur Gregg had even considered putting money at 
hazard on his information. He had bought the options 
with his own money before approaching Gregg; only his 
incorrigible extravagance had made it necessary for him to 
admit a partner. 

Arthur Gregg locked the agreement in a drawer of his 
venerable roll-top desk, dismissing the last faint shadow 
of his absurd, contemptible suspicion. From another 
drawer, concealed in the space above the inkwell, he drew 
out a square of cardboard to which a clipping from the 
picture section of the Sunday Courier had been gummed. 

Before the smiling friendliness of the girl in the sepia 
halftone the resolute angularity of his face slowly re- 
laxed, tightened again to even sterner purpose. He drew 
in along breath. When he and Hobart Morton had cashed 
their winnings on this deal, it wouldn’t be so ridiculous for 
Arthur Gregg to lift his eyes to Leila Drew. There would 
remain a gulf, of course, all but impassable; but a gulf 
narrower by the span of forty thousand dollars, anyway, 
perhaps fifty, or even more. 

He replaced the portrait reverently, locked the drawer 
and desk, fixed in the ground glass of the door a yellowed 
card declaring that he would return at five and, squaring 
his shoulders in the shiny serge, set forth upon his delayed 
round of visits. 


“It Couldn’t Wrinkle,’’? Declared M. Garfinkle. 


The rebuffs in which his earlier calls resulted made less 
than their usual impression on his spirit. There was even 
a certain acid pleasure in being tartly dismissed by some 
whippersnapper of a clerk, swollen with his petty author- 
ity, all unaware that Arthur Gregg was other than he 
seemed. His mood lifted as he neared the shabby brick 
block on River Street where old George Watson stub- 
bornly maintained his frugal office; here, at least, there 
would be no pomp and frippery of display, no haughty 
office boy to demand a card and to declare that Mr. 
So-and-So was in conference and might not be disturbed. 

George Watson, for all his millions in Binchester realty, 
had no more patience with such extravagance than Arthur 
Gregg himself. The knowledge that in a sense they were 
kindred spirits quickened Gregg’s step on the dark stair- 
way and lent confidence to his tap on the office door. It 
dwindled, however, at the surly bark that bade him enter, 
and all but vanished as he faced George Watson’s per- 
emptory, beetling glower across the littered papers on the 
battered walnut desk. 

No office boy, however haughtily efficient, could have 
guarded Watson’s time against unwarranted trespass as 
effectively as the challenge of his eye. Under its hostile 
glare Arthur Gregg’s determination melted; he became 
defensive, almost apologetic. The swollen, untidy figure 
in the shabby old office jacket, instead of putting him at 
ease, made him illogically conscious of his own glistening 
seams and frayed linen. 

“You told me to come back today,’ he said. “I’ve got 
the figures on those policies and we 

““S’mother time,” said Watson. “Busy. ’Sall.” 

Arthur Gregg managed to resist the invisible force that 
urged him backward as the shaggy head lowered above the 
littered blotter. 

“But some of those policies are expiring this week,” he 
persisted feebly. ‘‘You told me i 

‘Sall,” said Watson. ‘‘S’mother time, tol’ja.”’ 

Arthur Gregg discovered that he was in the frowzy 
gloom of the hall. For a moment he stood staring blankly 
at a door which seemingly had opened and closed of its 
own accord. 

He’d had a right to count on a chance at Watson’s busi- 
ness this year. Watson had as good as promised him that 


much, had actually dangled it before him during their last 
haggle over the lease of Gregg’s office in the venerable 
building for which Watson found time to act as his own 
renting agent. He’d complimented Gregg on the good 
sense he showed in choosing those thrifty quarters, and 
the tone in which he spoke of Gifford Lansing’s removal to 
the new Exchange Building had certainly implied that 
Lansing & Brewer wouldn’t keep on handling his insurance. 

His smarting sense of injustice did not interfere, how- 
ever, with Arthur Gregg’s dogged pursuance of his round. 
Its enduring rankle, indeed, did service as a prod and spur. 
During the afternoon he fairly battered down the resist- 
ance of two wavering prospects; and when he stopped to 
deliver a renewal policy at Unger’s Flower Shoppe, his 
mood was sternly proof against the efforts of its plural 
mirrors to disconcert him with a multiplied reflection in 
which, somehow, his frugal shabbiness was always subtly 
emphasized. 

He glowered approvingly at his image, straightening his 
shoulders so that his coat collar held itself more awkwardly 
aloof from his uncompromising neck. It pleased him to 
feel that he was wholly out of place in this temple of sheer 
waste. Hescowled at a display of orchids as he went past 
the partition to Unger’s office, and relieved a suddenly 
heightened disapproval of the institution by insisting on 
waiting while Unger wrote a check. 

“No sense in wasting an envelope and stamp,” he said. 
“Might as well take it right with me.” 

He had a sense of bearing away a captured battle flag as 
he went back to the showroom. His brows gathered at the 
sight of J. Hobart Morton, standing at the glass-topped 
counter in the act of selecting from the array of orchids, a 
sleekly deferential clerk in fawning attendance. Arthur 
Gregg’s lips tightened as the yellow bill slid across the 
counter; he reached Morton’s side in time to hear the 
crowning summit of his folly. 

“You ought to know I never inclose a eard.”? Morton’s 
tone manifestly resented the clerk’s suggestion. ‘And if 
anybody tries to find out who’s been sending these flow- 
ers, you don’t know. Understand?” 

He turned away from fervent reassurances to encounter 
Arthur Gregg’s affronted gaze. It failed utterly to abash 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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SOME 


YON EXT SS VW 
attempt at a 
obtaining 


money without re- 
sorting to violence 
was as an assistant to 
a friend who was a 
sign painter, but as I 
fell off a scaffold be- 
fore the end of the 
week and spattered 
the clothing of a 
passer-by with some 
nice, new, ultra- 
visible yellow paint, 
I determined to try 
something that was 
less tumultuous. I 
made up my mind to 


write a play. 
During the past 
twenty years, and 
particularly of late, I 
have often been the 


participant in some 
such conversation as 
this: 

“Jim Jackson says 
he is trying to write a 
play. Did you ever 
hear of anything so 
ridiculous?” 


One Rule 


sf HY shouldn’t 
he try? This 
is a free country and 
there’s nothing in the 
Constitution against 
it so far as I know. 
3esides, everyoneelse 
is doing it, so why 
shouldn’t Jim?”’ 

‘But he knows nothing about playwrighting.”’ 

“He knows quite as much as I did when I began, and 
yet the first play I wrote was accepted by the first man 
who read it and was produced by thesecond. Why shouldn’t 
Jim have just 
the same 
luck?”’ 

“But what 
has he ever 
done that he 
should even 
think that he 
can write 
one?” 

nates 
what all my 
friends, with 
oneexception, 
said to me. 
They nick- 
named me 
Shakspere, Jr. 
They advised 
me to go back 
towork on the 
Board of 
Trade, point- 
ing out that, 
five or six 
years before, I 
was getting forty dollars, and asking me how much I was 
averaging now; they became indignant at my presumption, 
laughed scornfully at my conceit and wondered who and 
what I thought I was. From their viewpoint they were 
right. JI had done absolutely nothing to indicate in any 
way that I could, or ever should, write a play. The edifice 
of my contention was based on the most untrustworthy 
and flimsy of foundations—the thought, unsupported by 
any fact, that I could doit. That, as I see it, is Jim’s 
position too.” 

“But he doesn’t know the rules.” 

“In playwrighting, there is not a single rule of construc- 
tion that cannot be learned by observation and study. 


>| sees 


TOS. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 


W. H. Crane 


George Broadhurst 


John Bunny in a Scene From Old Dutch 


There is nothing mystical in the writing of plays, and the 
mandatory rule of last year is the rejected of this. Twenty- 
five years ago it was considered obligatory to let the audi- 
ence know through dialogue between persons already on 
the stage the characteristics and all the relevant facts and 
history of every important character before his entrance. 


“That accounted for the peren- 
nial butler and housemaid who 
always opened the play with, ‘I 
say, Mary, that was a ’ot old row 
the governor and the missus ’ad 
last night, eh?’ 

“<«That’s right, Mr. Tootleham. 
Hi wouldn’t be a bit surprised if 
she did a bolt with Lord Herring- 
water. ’E’s been ’anging round ’er 
quite a lot, ’e has.’ 

“**T’ll be sorry for ’er if she does. 
You know ’Is Lordship’s reputa- 
tion, don’t you, Mary? A Don 
Jewan, that’s what he is.’ 

“In those days the star’s en- 
trance was worked up by someone 
looking through the window into 
the street or garden and saying 
‘Here comes Sir Murgatroyd This- 
tleprong now,’ at which the others 
on the stage would rush to the 
window and make appropriate 
remarks about his wonderful ap- 
pearance and the cut of his clothes. 
Then Sir Murgatroyd would be 
heard speaking in the hall in a 
tone loud enough to wakea police- 
man six blocks away, after which 
the door would open and our hero 
would breeze in, merry and bright. 

“Then we were told never un- 
der any circumstances to mislead 
or deceive the audience. The play 
consisted of a first act of exposi- 
tion, a second and third act of 
drama and a fourth of explanation, 
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and the accepted for- 
mula of construction 
was: ‘Tell the audi- 
ence what you are 
going to do, then do 
it; and then tell them 
that you have done 
it.’ Now all such 
things are as though 
they had never been. 
The exposition must 
come indirectly and 
through the action 
and dialogue of the 
characters them- 
selves; the play- 
wright can deceive 
and mislead his audi- 
ence as often as he 
pleases; all explana- 
tions must be madeas 
the play progresses; 
and the last act, in- 
stead of being a per- 
funetory winding up 
of the previous ones, 
must earry the action 
to the final curtain. 
Therules of construc- 
tion are made to be 
broken, and an 
author can smash 
them all as often as 
he likes so long as he 
interests or amuses 
hisaudience. That is 
the one infallible and 
imperishable rule— 
interest or amuse.” 


Under Dog 


“TNHEN you advise 
Jim to go on?” 


“Tong ago I stopped advising anyone, for experience has 
taught me that no one wants advice—he wants confirma- 
tion or approbation. Suppose I told Jim not to write, do 
you think that wouldstop him? Notif he has the writing in- 
stinct; and if he hasn’t it he will soon stop of his own accord.” 
Then I would point out the things, besides the ability to 


write a play, which are necessary 
to make a successful and not too 
unhappy a dramatist. He must 
be able to take punishment both 
deserved and undeserved; to see 
the actual work of a year, and the 
thought of several, scrapped in an 
hour; to have his work ruined by 
that of a second person who is 
indispensable to him; for unlike 
the poet, the novelist, the sculptor 
and the painter, the playwright 
cannot make a direct appeal. He 
is compelled to do it through the 
actors, at whose mercy he is the 
moment the curtain rises; and 
moreover—this happened to me 
twice in important parts in the 
past five years—there is nothing 
to prevent a player, at the opening 
performance in New York, from 
changing the interpretation given 
to him by the author and pro- 
ducer and enacted by him on the 
road, to the interpretation which 
he prefers and which he from the 
first intended to give on that all- 
important and critical occasion; 
to see his best scene ruined and 
the chances of the play put in 
jeopardy by the electrician and 
the property man—as was done 
in The Faithful Heart when an 
electric light in an important scene 
kept flashing intermittently, to 
the amusement of the audience, 
(Continued on Page 163) 
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A Tackle for the Book on Stagg Field. 


No. "al Die for Dear Old Rutgers 


HILE the pretty 

fancy that calls a 

spade a Little 
Giant steam shovel con- 
tinues to play over American business, the football coaches 
may yet get together and emerge as emotional engineers. 
Emotion is the unknown and highly explosive quantity in 
football, and each coach is his own powder monkey. 

A Conference ccach grew cocky several years back 
about his Hlinois game. His team had been rubbing the 
Illinois nose in the dirt regularly, and on form, it would do 
it again. At a pregame student mass meeting he was so 
ill advised, as the story comes to me, as to boast that good 
old Siwash did not need eleven men to lick the Illini; give 
him eight men and three women and he’d do it any day. 

Swift couriers galloped to Urbana-Champaign with this 
bit of gasconade and reported to General Zuppke at great 
headquarters. Nothing Coach Zuppke possibly could have 
said to his squad could 
have produced the mad- 
dening effect of this sneer. 
They went berserk, 
leaped upon Siwash in a 
crying rage and ripped 
them from stem to gud- 
geon. There is not the 
least doubt that the Si- 
wash coach talked him- 
self out of that game. 


Prima Donnas 


T ISN’T often that 

such manna falls from 
the skies upon a grateful 
coach, but a contempo- 
rary once did as much for 
me. Once upon a time 
there was a boy of Irish- 
American extraction on 
the squad who had come 
to us from four years of 
high-school football tri- 
umphs. He was good— 
and did he know it? In 
my time I have had a few 
such prima donnas. They 
were more frequent in the 
earlier days, when the 
squads were smaller and 
a good man knew he had 
a cinch on his position. 
Rather, he thought he 


Chicago 34, Michigan Aggies 0. 


knew it, for there never has been a player on a Chicago 
team so valuable that I would permit him to run it. I 
have known of such elevens, but in justice to the sport let 
me add that it develops few soloists. It needs an unusually 
bumptious ego to survive the emphasis in football upon 
teamwork and subservience of self—another reason why 
the sport builds character. 

This lad was capable of anything on the field, but he 
was an in-and-outer, playing when he felt like it, idling 
when he didn’t. In his first year on the varsity I had to 
order him to turn in his suit. He snapped out of it and 
came back on his knees. His head was less outsize the 
second season. His third and final year the improvement 
continued, but he was not yet 100 per cent. 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY HERALD AND EXAMINER, CHICAGO, ILL, 


John Thomas, Chicago Back, Plows Through the Princeton Line in the Desperate 18 to 2! Game of 1922 


Als Told by Coach Amos Alonzo 
Stagg to Wesley Winans Stout 


September 9, 1923 


My rival coach had been 
the mentor of a high-school 
eleven that had played 
against the high school from 
which the boy came to us, and he knew the lad’s tempera- 
ment both by experience and hearsay. Some two or three 
weeks before our game with the university team he now 
coached, I sent a scout to look them over. 


Squeezing a Lemon 


HE scout met the coach, who, in talking with him, said, 

in passing: “Is that Irishman still playing for you? 
There’s a lemon if there ever was one.”’ The scout brought 
the comment back to me and I tucked it away for possible 
future use. On the Wednesday before the game in ques- 
tion, I noted that my man was not showing much interest 
in practice against the scrubs. I called him over. 

“‘T give you up,” I said. 
“You're no good; you’re 
just what Coach Blank 
says you are—a lemon.” 

The boy winced as if 
cut with a whip, but said 
nothing. I met him on 
the street the next day. 
He stopped me and said, 
in a voice that choked: 
“Mr. Stagg, I’ve been 
thinking about what 
Coach Blank said about 
me. If you'll let me play 
Saturday I’ll show him 
whether I’m a lemon or 
not.”” Which he did! 

A coach cannot hope 
for such aid and comfort 
from the enemy more 
than two or three times 
in a life, but a purely fic- 
titious slur often will 
serve the same purpose, 
and there are coaches who 
manufacture them. A 
Northwestern squad once 
was told that my stock 
comment, when a Chi- 
cago player did not per- 
form to my taste, was a 
sneering ‘‘You play like 
Northwestern.” The story 
was utterly false. I said 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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that Wiji descended upon the Florida 

training camp of the Blue Sox at 
Optionville with a letter from George 
Tabor, the young owner of the Blue Sox. 
Over Bull Grogan’s shoulder 
I reads this: 

The bearer says he belongs 
in the Big League. Does he? 

When we looks up Wiji’s 
brushing a baby atom from 
his coat sleeve and 
smiling amiable. He’s 
a lad in the lower 
twenties, handsome 
enough to be rated 
dumb and dressed like 
a clothing ad’s hopes. 
His necktie and spats 
match. 

“H’m!”’ grunts the 
manager. “‘You area 
friend of the boss?” 

“No,” returns the 
boy. ‘Just met him 
once. Probably 
doesn’t remember my 
name.” 

“What is it?”’ 

“McMe,” is the an- 
swer. ‘“‘WJ McMe, 
without the periods.” 

‘*Without the 
whats?” I butts in. 

“Periods,” repeats Wiji. ‘“‘That’s my front name, WJ 
run together, and neither the W nor the J stands for any- 
thing.” 

“Your old man,” remarks Grogan, “‘must have chris- 
tened you by cable code.” 

“‘Or,’’ I suggests, ‘“‘named you after his favorite bedtime 
station.” 

““What’s the difference,” says the kid, kind of impa- 
tient. ‘‘Base hits and quick throws don’t care what bap- 
tism’s behind them, do they?” 

‘Not in this league,’”’ admits Bull. “Where you been 
playing?” 

“College,” comes back Wiji, brief. 

“‘T’d ask you which one,” says Grogan, sarcastic, ‘‘but 
you’d probably tell me that home runs and double steals 
don’t care what sweet girl graduate makes ’em. Out- 
fielder?” 

“Third base,’”’ answers McMe. 
I'll play for you.” 

“Third base!”’ I gasps. ‘‘Know who we got at third?” 

“Oh, yes,” shrugs the youngster. ‘“‘The best infielder in 
the country, batted .376 for a nine-year average; but what 
of it? How many runs do you expect to score in 1926 on 
the base hits he turned in from 1917 to 1925, inclusive?” 

“Listen, rah-rah!”’ snorts Bull. ‘“‘Bushers come here 
every spring expecting to pull Bill Simonds job out from 
under him, but all they get is bench warts.” 

“That’s all Grant got,” snaps Wiji, ‘‘until Lincoln sent 
him in to pitch for the Federals. . . . You use gasin your 
home?’’ he switches suddenly. 

“Uh—sure,”’ answers Grogan, caught with his shirt off. 

“T thought so,” says McMe. “ You’re just the type.” 

“Type?”’ mumbles Bull, whose brains don’t run bases so 
fast off the diamond. ‘“‘What the ——” 

“The type,” explains Wiji, “‘that’d play candles in the 
house and keep electricity on the bench for fear that a fuse 
might blow out. That’s the trouble with the Blue Sox. 
You’ve probably sent away a dozen youngsters in the last 
few years who'd have thrown hoops all over Simonds if you’d 
had nerve enough to give ’em a chance.” 

“Everybody gets a chance with me,” growls Grogan. 

“Tn your green hat!” scoffs MeMe. ‘‘ You push ascared 
kid into the line-up and if he isn’t as steady the first week 
as Peggy Joyce or DeWolf Hopper at a marriage ceremony, 
you waive him into the bushes. Not me, though. There 
hasn’t been any scare in my family since the fall of 1086.” 

“You’re a fresh egg, aren’t you?”’ sneers Bull. 

“‘Fresh!’’ exclaims Wiji. “‘Why, I haven’t even been 
laid yet! But let’s get to business. What’d you rather 
have—an arc light at third or the candle you got now?”’ 

“Personally,” grits Grogan, “I’d enjoy your absence; 
but seeing that the chief sent you I’ll give you a trial. 
Take him over to the hotel, Mike, and get him fixed up.”’ 


L: WAS on a Wednesday late in March 


“Tt’s the only position 


“You've Probably Sent Away a Dozen Youngsters in the 
Last Few Years Who’d Have Thrown Hoops All Qver 
Simonds if You’d Had Nerve Enough to Give ’EmaChance’’ 


By leliimem 
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“T have my suite engaged,’”’ says McMe, “‘at the Palm 
Towers.” 

“The Blue Sox,” glares Bull, ‘‘are getting their flops and 
chops at the Merchants Hotel, and a 

“Since I intend to pay my own way,” cuts in Wiji, 
‘‘what do you care where I stay?” 

“T don’t,” barks Grogan; ‘‘nor when you go. Report 
here tomorrow at ten.” 

“Not tomorrow,’’ smiles the boy. “‘I can’t on Thursday.” 

“Make it Friday then,” says Bull, weary, and 
turns his back. 

“It’s not only tomorrow,” goes on Wiji, “but on 
no Thursday. I don’t play ball on Thursday.” 

“No?” queries Grogan, curious in spite of him- 
self. “‘How’s that?” 

“Tt’s a personal matter,” returns McMe. ‘‘ You 
can use Simonds on Thursday.” 

“Oh, all right,” shrugs Bull, with a yawn. “I 
guess benches don’t care what day off rookies take. 
Come any time and stay as long as you want. You 
might bring your knitting along.” 

“Thanks,”’ says Wiji, and with a bow he backs 
himself out. 

“What is it?” I asks, after the kid takes the air. 
“The heat?” 

“Tt’s certainly not the humility,”’ returns Gro- 
gan. ‘“‘Ever see a busher with more I-am about 
him? I wish Tabor’d stick to his drinking and let 
the team alone.” 

“But,” I points out, ‘WJ without the periods 
says he barely knows the boss.” 

“That may be true,”’ agrees Bull. ‘The chances 
are that McMe hooked up with Tabor at some 
party and filled him up with a lot of oil about how 
we needed young blood on the Sox.”’ 

“Don’t we?”’ I asks, cautious. 

“We could use some,” howls Grogan, “if you and the 
rest of the scouts leeching on the pay roll would bring in 
something besides swindle sheets; but we certainly don’t 
need a new face at third. I never saw Simonds working 
better.” 

“‘Candles,”’ I remarks, ‘‘never throw a brighter flame 
than just before going out.” 

“What do you mean?”’ yelps Bull. 


“T mean,” I yelps back, ‘‘that Bill’s 
been up here for twelve years and he’s 
likely to crack in two any sunny after- 
noon. Who you got to stick in the cor- 
ner when he does? You’ve discouraged 
everybody who’s tried for the 
spot and you’d probably 
have to slap in the bat boy’s 
late grandmother if ad 

““What’s the matter with 
Wilkins?’’ interrupts the 
manager. 

“Nothing,” says I, “ex- 
cepting that he’s been kept 
on the bench so long 
he’s stiff from slivers. 
Besides, don’t forget, 
he’d already voted for 
three Presidents when 
you got him. If I were 
you Il’d give Wiji every 
chance in the world to 
show his samples, and 
if he has anything I’d 
let him bust into the 
box score once in a 
while.” 

“That pest!’ snarls 
Grogan. 

*'W Hateoteitvme 
comes back. ‘‘He’s 
not trying to marry 
your daughter or have 
you sponsor him into the Elks. The only question is—can 
he stop ’em and get ’em away and smack one on the nose 
occasionally. He’s young and nervy, looks fast ——” 

“‘ And,” finishes Bull, ‘‘he won’t play ball on Thursdays.” 

“T forgot about that,” says I. “Why do you imagine 
he won’t?”’ 

““Maybe the kilowatt kid’s cooing to a kitchen mechanic 
and wants to go picking posies with her on Thursdays.” 


Zo 
¢ 
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1 VOR 
“‘He Looks Circusy to Me,”’ 4s 


He Adds, With a Frown, 
as Wiji Leaps Into the Air 
and Gloves a Hot Drive 
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“Not Wiji,” I assures him. ‘Guys paying thirty frog- 
skins a day over at the Palm Towers don’t take up with the 
Olgas.” 

“Probably,” suggests Grogan, ‘‘he doesn’t play ball on 
Thursday for the same reason that lake trout don’t climb 
flagpoles on Thursday.” 

“They don’t any other day either,” 
brightly. 

“No,” agrees Bull, ‘‘they don’t.” 

A little later, when I leaves the clubhouse, I runs into Sid 
Turner, one of the newspaper men at the camp, an old-timer 
who can tell you offhand what Jim Splivins batted on Sep- 
tember 11, 1901, and will tell you unless you head him off. 

“When,” he asks, “are you trekking for the ivory 
fields?” 

“Not for a month or so,”’ I answers. ‘‘Grogan wants me 
to stick around and help him out with the team. He’s not 
feeling so good.” 

“T figured,’’ says Turner, “‘that the damp in the cellar 
would get him sooner or later. Anything new with the Sox 
that’ll make a column of brain food for the American 
breakfast table?” 

“Nothing much,” I returns, ‘excepting that we’ve got 
eight or ten rookies hitting over .400 in practice, three lads 
who remind you of Cobb and a half dozen pitchers who’ve 
got more speed and faster-breaking curves than Johnson 
or Vance.” 

“T see,” grunts the reporter. ‘“‘Then it’s safe for me to 
write that the line-up this year will be the same that 
started last season?”’ 

“Safer than a mother in her baby’s arms,” says I. 
“The flowers that bloom in the spring tra-la don’t ever 
keep up with the pace. 
Listen’’—I turns suddenly 
to Sid—‘‘you know every- 
thing, don’t you?”’ 

“You would think so,” 
comes back Turner. 

“Know any reason,’’I goes 
on, ‘‘why a ball tosser should 
refuse to play on Thurs- 
days?” 

“How could you tell on 
the Blue Sox,” inquires Sid, 
“whether he did. or 
not?”’ 

“Climb out of the 
funny column,” I 
scowls. “Thisisa real 
case I’m talking about. 
A busher drifts in on us 
today with a note from 
the boss and offers to 
play third for us every 
day but Thursday; 
Thursday being barred 
for personal reasons he 
won’t explain.” 

“‘He’snota Mcham- 
medan, is he?”’ 


I comments 


Simonds Roars With Rage and Plunges at McMe 


“No,” says I. ‘‘He’s a college boy.” 

““\ Mohammedan,” diagrams Sid, ‘‘is a Turk, and their 
Sunday is on Friday.” 

“How,” I grumbles, ‘“‘does that explain this baby, who’s 
not a Turk, not wanting to work on Thursday?” 

“Tt doesn’t, quite,’’ admits Turner. ‘‘ What did you say 
his name was?” 

“MeMe,”’ I tells him, ‘‘and his front handle’s WJ with- 
out the periods. They’re not initials; it’s all he’s got. 
Ever run into a combination like that before?”’ 

“There’s no accounting for monikers,” replies Sid. “I 
used to know of a girl out West who was christened Eighty- 
nine, the year she was born, and there was a bird named 
Without Sin. He is—now. I covered his hanging. Tell 
me some more about McMe. There might be a yarn in 
him. Any Blue Sox who’s got anything—even a peculiar- 
ity—ought to be prominent enough for a squib.”’ 

“Go over and see him,’ I suggests. ‘‘He’s stopping at 
the Palm Towers. Better grab him quick, though. I don’t 
think he’ll ever become the oldest living resident of Op- 
tionville.” 

“He might have something, at that,’’ shrugs Turner. 
“The fact that he won’t play on Thursdays might 
mean that he’s a howling she wolf on Tuesdays and 
Fridays.” ho 

““Wiji,” I comes back, “‘could be a howling she wolf on 
Tuesdays and Fridays and a shrieking he bear on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, and still have his ticket punched 
Nowhere. He’s after Bill Simonds’ job and says it’s the 
only one he’ll take.” 

“And,” grins Sid, ‘“‘he’s willing to handicap the best in- 
fielder in the league a day a week. Must be squirrel food.” 

“Talks all right,” says I; “‘but that Thursday 
stuff has me winging.” 


The Kid Slides Safely Into the Bag 


, 


“You'll probably discover,’’ remarks Turner, ‘that he 
lays off that day because when it’s blossom time in Nor- 
mandy, it’s Thursday over here, or some simple reason like 
that.” 

8 

HILE I figures it’s possible that Wiji’s minus some of 

his marbles, the kid interests me because the cracks he 
made to Bull about the need of new blood on the team are 
oysters in my stew. For years I’ve argued with the chief 
about trading in some of our old Charley horses for young 
colts, but with no more luck than a guy in a crap game who 
needs the money. Grogan’s the sort who wouldn’t split 
aces up in a poker game even if there were four two-card 
draws against him. Two big pairs is a good hand and that’s 
all there is to it. Three hundred’s a nice batting average 
and it’s impossible to convince Bull that he might better 
his hand by discarding a couple of .300’s and drawing in a 
pair of .350’s. 

**A sure in the hand,” he’d say, “‘is worth a flock of 
maybes in the bush.” 

“Yes,” I comes back; “‘but remember, a maybe some- 
times becomes a sure while a sure never gets to be any- 
thing but a has-been.” 

Just like Wiji had doped it, Grogan’d try out a bunch 
of morning glories every spring and if they didn’t cause ° 
the insurance company to raise the fire rates on rivers the 
first few weeks of the regular schedule he’d have ’em run- 
ning, not walking, to the nearest exit. The result was that 
season after season the Blue Sox sent a bunch of vets into 
the field—good steady ball players, but without any more 
flash or dash than there is about Cal Coolidge when he 
quits kidding and getsreal serious. And that goes for Bill 
Simonds, too; a perfect workman but, like all perfect 
th'ngs, uninteresting. I neither see nor hear anything of 

MeMe until Friday 
morning, when I gets 
an earful at break- 
fast from Sid Turner. 
“Get a story out 
of Wiji?” I asks, 
casual. 

“What is he?” 
comes back the re- 
porter. ‘A plant?” 

Asp asnvtit:o 7 
what?” I puzzles. 

“Well,” says Sid, 

ett “I’ve run into all 
kinds of rookies in 
my time, and all 
sorts of press stunts, 
but this baby’s got 
something on the 
ball that has me 
backing away from 
the plate.” 

‘“What happened?” I asks. 

“T drops over to the Tow- 
ers yesterday afternoon,” 

(Continued on Page 209) 
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T A FURIOUS 
A pace Gerald 
Shannon drove 
his car toward the house 
of Sonia Brotherton. 
The night breeze fanned 
his hot cheeks, but did 
not cool his temper. He 
shotalong atadizzyrate. 
He was seeking to 
wrench himself away, 
physically and spiritu- 
ally, from the scene of 
his meeting with Irene 
Thorne. He had gone 
to that meeting smiling, 
high-hearted, confident. 
Then he had been 
brought sharply face to 
face with her picture of 
the sort of man she 
thought he was. He re- 
jected her picture of him; 
he refused to believe that 
it was accurate; but he 
could not escape the fact 
that he had failed. Fail- 
ure to get what he wanted 
was a new and stunning 
experience to Gerald 
Shannon. 

When he was a small 
boy he had but to ex- 
press a wish for a toy, 
and his father, proud of 
an only son and generous 
in a new-found prosper- 
ity, had given it to him. 
As Gerald had grown up, 
his toys had grown up 
too; the hobbyhorse of 
his nursery days had 
grown into a string of 
blooded polo ponies; the 
toy motor car, propelled 
by his feet, was now areal 
one, an eight-cylinder 
giant. His always ample 
pocket money had in- 
creased with the years to 
the proportions of a very 
robust allowance. He 
had come to accept life 
as a gay game in which, 
so it seemed, he could al- 
ways win, and easily. For 
Nature, too, had made 
a favorite son of him. 

From birth he had 
been endowed with good 
health and good looks; 
and they, in turn, gave 
him poise and an easy 
friendliness which smoothed the way for him in his contacts 
with other people. At Yale he had been voted the most 
popular man in his class. He did not have to reach out for 
honors; they came to him unsought. He wore them mod- 
estly, for he took them as a matter of course. That he 
should have been elected captain of the polo team pleased 
him, but did not surprise him. That the most exclusive 
clubs should have opened their tomblike doors to him 
seemed as natural to him as that he should eat poached 
eggs for his breakfast. Doors had a way of opening for 
him. He never had had to batter them down. 

In his studies a naturally quick mind had enabled him to 
get passing marks without making it necessary for him to 
engage in grueling battles with textbooks. His engineering 
course had interested him in the same way it had inter- 
ested him to build elaborate mansions and forts of blocks 
in his nursery; it was just one more pastime. 

The war was to him simply another and more interesting 
game. He had gone into it as he would have gone into a 
steeplechase or any other hazardous sporting event. Avia- 
tion attracted him; and since he had handled fast and 
potent motor cars from early youth, he became a good 
flyer, painlessly. Of course, they made him a captain. 
Later, after an exciting brush in the air over the Argonne, 
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“I’m Going to Make a Paper Rowboat and Row to the Moon”’ 


with good fortune flying at his side to keep him unscathed, 
he had had both cheeks soundly kissed by a bushy-bearded 
French general and a medal pinned on his tunic. When he 
got back to Branton, they gave a dinner in his honor at the 
club and he drank most of a magnum of champagne, sang 
sixteen verses of Mademoiselle From Armentiéres and was 
conveyed to his flat in a triumphal state of slumber. 

He woke to a life of polo and parties. He liked it. Some 
moments of dissatisfaction he had known. Sometimes a fit 
of restlessness hit him. But he threw it off by going on 
a lively party. Mostly, life seemed fair and fine to him. 

Now and again he had had flirtations. They had hardly 
been more than that. Once or twice, for brief periods, he 
had fancied himself in love with some girl or other, daugh- 
ters of the rich men of Branton or their visitors from other 
cities. But they were always taking his love making too 
seriously. 

As Tommy Waterlow put it: “Jerry, like the good Hi- 
bernian he is, bubbles out sentiment as naturally as a 
geyser bubbles out hot water; but it’s just a game with 
him, like everything else. Poor chap, the ladies always 
think he means that he wants to settle down with them in 
a cute little cottage with eleven bathrooms and a brace of 
butlers.” 
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By Richard Connell 


BY HENRY RALEIGH 


““They’re nice enough 
girls,’ Gerald once con- 
fided in Tommy, “but 
they chatter so! Lord, I 
don’t want to marry a 
magpie. It’s amusing for 
awhile, listening to their 
small talk, their gossip 
and their wise cracks, 
but I can’t endure the 
notion of listening to it 
at breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner for the next 
forty years.” 

It was then that 
Tommy Waterlow made 
his sage remark for that 
year. “Jerry,” he said, 
“‘you’ve never really 
been in love.” 

“What do you know 
about it?’’ Gerald had 
returned. 

““My dear fellow,” 
Tommy had said, “I am 
always in that delicious 
but highly painful state. 
I recognize it by the facts 
that all the words of 
some woman who, up till 
then, I have thought 
rather a fool, suddenly 
seem to me incompara- 
bly witty and wise. The 
current object of my 
adoration has but to say, 
‘I bought the cutest new 
hat today,’ and I con- 
sider it the most absorb- 
ing speech since the 
Gettysburg Address.” 

Gerald had laughed 
and admitted, ‘I never 
met any girl who affected 
me to that extent.” 

“You will,” Tommy 
had predicted. ‘“‘Now 
you are just a general 
practitioner, but some 
day you will be a special- 
ist. And when you fall, 
my boy, it will be with a 
thud which will be heard 
all over these states. 
You’re so utter, Jerry. 
Still, when a man’s in 
love he might as well be 
all the way in.” 

“Heaven preserve me 
from magpies!”’ Gerald 
had said. 

Gerald Shannon was 
thinking of Sonia now as 
he sped toward her house. When he first met her at Tommy 
Waterlow’s house, he had thought that she chattered like 
the rest. Later he decided that her chatter was different. 
There was a sophistication about it, he thought. Of course, 
all the girls he met aimed at sophistication; they seemed 
quite willing to do anything or say anything to attain 
that goal. But somehow they seemed to him immature 
and unreal. It was considered smart to act like brazen 
hoydens, so they did so. Sonia was not like that. He was 
glad that she was wholly and frankly feminine. 

Tommy Waterlow had once summed her up by saying, 
“Sonia never forgets for a second that she is a woman; and 
she never lets a man forget it either.” 

When Gerald was with her—and he had been with her a 
lot in the past year—her attitude toward him was always 
that of a weaker person toward a stronger; it made him 
feel protective. She confided in him, asked for his advice, 
encouraged him to talk about himself, and listened, round- 
eyed and interested. But not too interested; somehow 
she had been able to give him a sense that she was not to be 
won easily. 

His car was climbing Watchtower Hill. He felt now, as 
he drew near Sonia’s house, that his feeling for that Thorne 
girl had been ar aberration on his part, a touch of spring 
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folly he could not understand. He should be grateful to 
Irene, he told himself, for bringing him to his senses. She 
was right, of course. They were of different worlds, he and 
she. Sonia Brotherton was of his world. They met on a 
plane of understanding. As for the Thorne girl, thank God 
he was over being an infatuated idiot. 

Sonia Brotherton herself opened the door of her little 
house on the rim of Branton’s fashionable section. Her 
blond hair had been hastily arranged, and she held about 
her a negligee of purple and silver cloth. She gave a little 
cry of surprise when she saw him. “Why, Jerry!” 

“Yes, none other. I’m sorry to call so late. I thought 
you’d be up, though, playing bridge.”’ 

“‘T called off the bridge game,” she said. ‘‘I felt in no 
mood for cards. I wanted to think—and sleep.” 

“T’ll go,” he said, ‘‘if you’re tired.” 

“T’m seldom too tired to talk to you,” she said. ‘‘Ccme 
in, won’t you?” 

“Just for a minute,”’ he said, and followed her into her 
small, smart drawing-room. 

“Now,” she said, as they sat down, “did you have 
something special to say to me?” 

“Why, Sonia,’ Gerald exclaimed, “‘what’s the matter? 
You talk like a busy man being interviewed by a life- 
insurance agent. Have I done something to displease 
you?” 

“Do I seem displeased?”’ 

“Well, a bit formal,” he said. 
chilly.” 

“T’m taking my cue from you, Jerry.” 

“T know,” he said. ‘“‘You’re miffed because I didn’t 
come to play bridge tonight. I’m sorry.” 

“Why didn’t you come?” 

“Had to go to my father’s house,’’ he said; and added, 
“Business.”” 

“You seem to have had a lot of business there lately.” 

“T’ve finished it now,” he said. 

“Must have been frightfully important,’’ Sonia said, 
“to make you neglect your friends so.”’ 

“Y’m sorry. But I tell you it’s finished now.” 

“Then you’re going to be your old self again?” 

“‘T hope so.” 

“Let’s have a drink to celebrate that.” 

“Thanks. Scotch and soda for me.’’ When it was 
brought and poured, he raised his glass. ‘‘To you, Sonia.” 


“T might almost say 


‘ 
: 


“To you, Jerry.” 

They drank. 

““Sonia?”’ 

SEY OS taut 

“Let me ask you something. 

“Well?” 

““T want you to answer me honestly.” 

“‘T always try to be honest with you, Jerry.” 

“Good! Here goes. Am Ia bum?” 

She laughed. ‘‘Who said that?’’ she asked. 

“Nobody. I thought it up myself. But am I?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then what am [?” 

“*A very nice boy.” 

“ Boy? ” 

“Don’t you want to be young?” 

“Yes; but not juvenile,’ Gerald said. 
tion.” 

“What?” 

“Am I weak?” 

“Who has been calling you weak?” 

“That’s another of my own happy thoughts.” 

“Jerry,” she said, “‘I don’t think you’re weak.” 

“Do you mean that, Sonia?”’ 

“Of course I mean it. What or who gave you the idea 
,that you’re weak?” 

“Just a notion of mine. 
good for?” 

““My dear Jerry, I strongly suspect that somebody has 
been examining your conscience for you. Forget it. You’re 
all right. Have another drink and stop being philosophic. 
Philosophy is bad for one’s digestion.”’ 

He smiled as he took the drink. “I expect I do sound a 
bit owlish,’”’ he said. “‘But tonight I feel as if I’d eaten a 
whole bevy of owls—if they come in bevies. Can you stand 
a few more profound thoughts?” 

“You might as well get them out of your system, I 
suppose,’”’ Sonia Brotherton said. 

“‘T’ve just been wondering,” he said, “‘if maybe I’m not 
kidding myself along, and not facing the fact that I’m 
pretty useless.” 

“Jerry,” she said, “you talk as if you’d been to a high- 
school graduation and heard the class orator recite ‘Life is 
real, life is earnest.’ If you’re burning with a desire to be 
useful, pass me those cigarettes.” 


” 


“ Another ques- 


After all, Sonia, what am I 
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“But I don’t seem to be getting anywhere,” he said. 
“T’m not doing anything.” 

“Who is?” 

“Dadar 

“He’s amusing himself in his own way. Why shouldn’t 
you amuse yourself in your way?” 

“Do you call building skyscrapers an amusement, 
Sonia?” 

‘““Of course—to your father. That doesn’t mean it would 
be to you. Don’t you see, Jerry, you and he belong to 
different generations, with different ideas? You know how 
to play. It so happens that your father’s idea of play is 
what some people call work. I’ll bet he gets as much fun 
out of building a house as you do out of a polo game.” 

““Maybe more,” said Gerald Shannon. “I don’t get the 
kick out of my polo that I used to. I’m beginning to won- 
der if I wouldn’t be happier building houses.” 

“Jerry, don’t fall for that bunk about the gospel of hard 
work. That’s just a lot of claptrap preached at us by peo- 
ple who are sore because they have to work themselves. 
Nobody really likes to work; they simply make a virtue of 
a necessity.” 

“T used to feel that way. I’m not so sure now,”’ Gerald 
said. 

“Jerry, I see I must give you a talking to. I’ve seen 
something of the world,’’ Sonia Brotherton said, ‘‘and I 
know that America is the land of poor millionaires. They’re 
poor because, although they have piles of money, they 
don’t know what to do with it. I’ve known men like that. 
The pathetic creatures go on piling up more and more 
wealth, and are actually proud of the fact that they expect 
to die in harness. Sometimes they try to quit—to play, as 
they put it—but it’s too late for them to learn to play. I 
knew a man once who worked twelve hours a day from six- 
teen to sixty, making mowing machines and a fortune. I 
told him he should retire and enjoy life. He tried to. He 
was miserable. The only way he knew of to have a good 
time was to make silly mowing machines. So he went back 
to work again; and now, at nearly seventy, he’s sitting at 
his desk, and will probably be sitting there till he dies.” 

“I’m not so sorry for him,”’ Gerald said. ‘‘ Perhaps he’s 
fond of mowing machines.” 

“No doubt he is, poor fellow. Still he’s a rather tragic 
figure. He’ll just go on working, like a squirrel spinning 

(Continued on Page 88) 


“‘Sonia,’’ He Said, “‘You are Beautiful When You Smile Like That, With the Light on Your Hair"’ 
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The High Cost of Sickness 


R. C. C. BURLINGAME, in addressing a recent con- 
D vention, made a striking and timely plea for the wider 
application of business methods to hospital operation and 
for the enforcement of those economies without which the 
high cost of sickness will never be reduced. 

No other country had raised hospital construction to the 
high level it has attained in America. Our institutional 
buildings are characterized by beauty, cheerfulness, con- 
venience, healthfulness and an extraordinary suitability, 
in gross and in detail, for the purpose for which they were 
erected. Highly skilled experts supervise the smallest 
minutize of plan and equipment, and devise meritorious 
improvements almost daily. Able and enthusiastic men 
and women staff most of these institutions, and as a net 
result they serve certain groups with a perfection which 
fifteen or twenty years ago would have seemed incredible. 

Extremes meet in the personnel of the group that gets 
the completest service, for among these happy patients are 
both the very rich and the very poor. The wealthy enjoy 
every diagnostic, medical, surgical and therapeutic advan- 
tage the institution can muster because they are able to pay 
for it whatever be its cost. The indigent command the 
skill of crack surgeons and specialists and receive very much 
the same sort of treatment for nothing, or next to nothing, 
because no hospital worthy of the name is content to give 
a patient anything less than its best. 

A large percentage of hospital inmates lack these advan- 
tages, for it is they who are the great financial middle class, 
composed of self-respecting persons who are too proud to 
accept free service and too poor to be able to afford costly 
private rooms, highly paid surgeons and the expensive 
laboratory studies which have done so much to take the 
guesswork out of modern medicine and surgery. They flock 
to the cheapest rooms, employ the best professional service 
they can pay for, deny themselves all but the most essen- 
tial attention, and finally leave the institution with de- 
pleted savings, after having received less for their money 
than the free patient got for nothing. In other words, they 
are penalized for their self-respect and for their deter- 
mination to pay their own way. 

Common observation goes to confirm the truth of the 
picture Doctor Burlingame has drawn; but conclusive 


proof of its correctness is to be found in the earnest efforts 
of progressive boards of managers to better the conditions 
he has pointed out, and to bring all hospital facilities within 
the reach of persons of moderate means. The first step in 
this direction is wise employment of funds and entire 
elimination of waste. These imply the universal adoption 
of scientific accounting methods, accurate cost-keeping 
systems, standardization of supplies, conservation of ma- 
terial, skillful purchasing, and that eternal vigilance with- 
out which real economy never thrives. 

Even the best-managed hospitals show an operating 
deficit. This must be wiped out by income from endow- 
ment, state or municipal aid, appropriations from local 
welfare organizations or private contributions. Well- 
managed hospitals should be regarded not as charities but 
as quasi-public utilities, and as such they should be able 
to command the loyal support of all who are within their 
sphere of service; for the more they can count on the pub- 
lic, the more the public can count on them. 

The problem of cheaper hospital facilities is everywhere 
being agitated, and it can and will be solved as soon as the 
business men of the country and their powerful organiza- 
tions attack it in force and apply to it methods similar to 
those which have brought efficiency and economy into 
their own successful enterprises. There is no field of 
humane endeavor in which business leaders can produce 
more beneficent results, if they will enter it in a big way 
and give their best thought to its peculiar needs. 


Suburban Openings for City Shops 


WO or three years ago a long-headed Yankee who 
furnishes financial and commercial statistics to his 
subscribers, many of whom are investment brokers, sug- 
gested that city bond houses might very well consider the 
wisdom of opening branch offices in suburban communi- 
ties. Many of their customers, he reasoned, are elderly 
men and women who habitually use motor cars. They are 
too old to make light of the hazards of traffic jams during 
visits to the city, and they are therefore inclined to make 
them as few and as far between as possible. If they could 
do their financial shopping unhindered by blocks and de- 
lays and inconvenient parking restrictions, their business 
would naturally flow into local quarters in which it could 
be pleasantly and easily transacted without loss of time. 
If this argument had any force in 1923 or 1924, it has 
twice as much today, for during the intervening years city 
traffic congestion has month by month become perceptibly 
worse. We are unaware of the extent to which investment 
bankers followed this counsel; but there are many in- 


stances in which city specialty shops have adopted the - 


idea. They found that many of their suburban women 
customers who drive their own cars did as much of their 
buying as possible in neighborhood shops, preferring to 
pay suburban prices rather than plunge into the vortex 
of the downtown traffic jam. The only way to regain this 
lost business was to bring the city shop to the suburban 
buyer. This has been done by many progressive merchants, 
especially those who cater to a feminine trade. 

This movement from city to suburb is perhaps still too 
young to be declared signally successful; and yet it would 
seem as if the steady increase in density of urban traffic is 
weighty evidence of the wisdom of such a development. 


The Johnson Act Under Fire 


HE new session of Congress will presently be enlivened 
by several simultaneous attacks upon the Johnson Im- 
migration Act. The enemies of this measure are never idle. 
They never stop to take breath or falter while they are 
getting their second wind. When Congress is in session 
they are at work day and night in the open. During the 
recess they are equally active under the cover of national 
societies, racial groups and local organizations. Smash the 
Johnson Act is the slogan of every alien gathering whose 
personnel traces back to Southern or Eastern Europe. 
Some of the speakers at these meetings have given 
utterance to sentiments which are so hostile to America 
and to free American institutions that if generally broad- 
cast they would arouse an overwhelming determination 
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on the part of Congress to keep on the safe side by forbid- 
ding practically all immigration. Stenographic reports 
of the proceedings of some of these alien meetings would 
make sensational reading; and we should not be sorry to 
see some of them incorporated in the hearing reports of the 
House Committee on Immigration. 

Last summer certain racial groups and self-seeking in- 
terests of native origin made elaborate attempts to defeat 
the renomination of Chairman Johnson of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration when he came before the primaries 
in the state of Washington last September. This effort 
resulted in a dismal failure, for the man from Hoquiam was 
triumphantly renominated by a liberal plurality. The 
episode was not, however, without national importance, 
for it was a striking example of the lengths to which certain 
interests will go in their determination to thwart the veto 
of the majority and to impose the will of Europe on 
America. 

The nation is fully forewarned; and if we are not fore- 
armed we shall have no one to blame but ourselves. 


As Others See Us 


OME Americans: have a tendency to be touchy and 

oversensitive, and to attach too much importance to 
what is said about us by the writers and speakers of other 
lands. The mere fact that the opinion expressed is a 
foreign dictum gives it, in their eyes, an importance to 
which it is rarely entitled. Obscure visitors, minor novel- 
ists and unknown penny-a-liners from Europe all have 
their fling at us, and immediately some of us become as 
hot under the collar as if their opinions really mattered 
one way or the other. Scores of young men who could not 
qualify for a forty-dollar-a-week job on an American news- 
paper or earn their salt in a live business house have suc- 
ceeded in setting oversensitive souls by the ears merely 
because what they said was cabled across the Atlantic. 

Sensitiveness to these frothy criticisms often blunts 
one’s perceptions in regard to matters of real significance. 
A satirical diatribe cabled over by some Fleet Street space 
writer so enrages some of us that we momentarily ignore 
the cordiality of our official relations with his country. 
The British Foreign Office may have been straining every 
nerve to meet our Department of State more than halfway 
in some delicate negotiation, and yet the obscurist scribbler 
has it in his power to neutralize the good feeling that should 
grow out of these responsible manifestations of good-will 
by flicking us on the raw with a ten-dollar dispatch. 

Just as it is possible to throw a brickbat farther than a 
bouquet, unfavorable criticism always has the widest pub- 
licity, while European admiration for American achieve- 
ments rarely registers on this side of the water. If we are 
to believe the foreign press, America is the eighth and 
greatest wonder of the world. Our material achievements 
are discussed with admiration and frank wonderment. 
Our industrial methods are the despair of foreign competi- 
tors. Our harmonious relations between labor and capital 
are the envy of the world. Our high wages and low pro- 
duction costs form the daily theme of overseas editors. 
The only countries on the globe in which our standards of 
living are not envied are those in which the rumors of our 
prosperity are regarded as mere fairy tales too extravagant 
to merit the credence of grown men. Of course, European 
writers are at a loss to understand why an inscrutable 
Providence has seen fit to shower such abundant blessings 
upon a people so much less worthy of divine favor than 
their own; but the fact itself is accepted and broadcast. 

The most striking truth in regard to foreign comment 
upon America is one which rarely occurs to us, though it 
is constantly in the minds of the real leaders of thought 
across the water.. This fact is that the New World’s opin- 
ions of the Old World and her attitude toward it are quite 
as important as the Old World’s sentiments in regard to 
the New. The history of the next century, perhaps that of 
many centuries, will pivot more upon the former than upon 
the latter. 

Once arrived at a full realization of this relationship, our 
thin skins will rapidly toughen. Abuse is so inseparable 
from success and power that it may often be accepted as 
conclusive proof of their existence. 
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\ X ys SAT—the four of us—in the chairman’s ornate 
room at state-committee headquarters, plunged 
in profoundest gloom. Thicker, darker than the 
heavy pall of cigar smoke that blurred the battered photos 
of departed bosses gazing pityingly on us from the walls, 
hung over our spirits the shadow of a perplexing problem. 
For we were facing that which politicians and political or- 
ganizations alike dread above all things—a new situation 
unsolvable by reference to party precedent. 
In this case the problem was: Who should tell our lone 
feminine candidate to stop rolling her gay and silken hose? 
There weren’t many difficulties which could thus have 
daunted our hand-picked little group. Among us were two 
men expertly versed in the experiences and expediencies of 
politics, and a woman whose social position and attain- 
ments out-Warded the late Mr. McAllister himself. There 
was the chairman, shrewd, calm, observant, and wise with 
the political wisdom which comes only to those who have 
fought their way from election-day pullers of doorbells to 
local bossdom and beyond. There was the first and the 
most powerful of his city lieutenants, a man whose proud 
boast it was, and whose epitaph it may some day be, that 
he “carried the river wards in his vest pocket.”” There was 
the head of the women’s committee, who by clever appli- 
cation of wide social experience to the problems of politics 
had won from these two a reluctant yet sincere admiration. 
And lastly there was myself, who performed the variety 
of campaign duties which, for lack of a better name, are 
grouped under the general head of “‘publicity.’”’ To us, 
then, had come this unprecedented problem to disturb the 
harmony of a state-wide campaign, which, we flattered 
ourselves, had theretofore been directed rather smoothly, 
everything considered. 
“You see, it’s this way,’ the chairman had explained 
when I crashed the conference in response to a frantic 


summons. “This candidate’s a good-looker—in every way, 
I mean—and we’ve been playing her up in the public in- 
terest because Paris millinery is still a novelty in the ring. 
But the county leaders complain that they don’t want her 
on the stump. Her short-skirt, rolled-stocking stuff goes 
well enough in the cities, they admit, but out in the sticks 
the farmers’ wives are protesting. They say it doesn’t look 
right for her to sit on a platform with her knees crossed. 
A lot of farmers’ wives, you understand, don’t wear silk 
stockings and their kn and there are other differences. 
So they tell the leaders this candidate isn’t refined and 
they’re going to vote against her. I’m not so worried on 
her account, you understand, but I can’t help feeling that 
the reaction will hurt our whole ticket in the upstate 
counties.” 

He paused to let that sweetly solemn thought sink in. 
Then he turned to me. ‘‘Now,” said the chairman, “I 
don’t want to get into a discussion with the dame myself. 
It mightn’t look right. So I guess it’s up to you to tell her 
that what we’re running here is a political campaign, not a 
beauty contest.” 

I saw the chairman’s point, of course, but doubted that I 
could make our charming candidate see it. So I demurred. 
There was some discussion, but the guardian of the river 
wards came nobly to my aid. 

“Why tell her at all?’”” he demanded. ‘Let her alone. 
Everybody knows that knees are popular, no matter what 
the hicks say. Think of Ann Pennington! Think of Mis- 
tinguette! Think of the Follies chorus!”’ 

We all sat around and thought of them for a while—for 
quite a while, in fact—until a refined and ladylike little 
snort from the women’s leader roused us from the pleasant 
reverie. 

““The brothers,” she sneered, “‘may not be so valiant, 
but the sisters are, if nothing else, veracious. I’ll speak 


the truth to this candidate myself, since you are all afraid 
of her.”’ 

We forgave her the dig and the plagiarism alike, and 
cheered. Then the chairman did the honest thing. “‘ Now,” 
he said, ‘‘at last I understand why women are invaluable 
in politics.” 


Frankly, I never learned just how our woman member 
put her message across, but the complaints ceased and I 
dismissed the incident as one dismisses many problems in 
the heat of a campaign. The candidate wasn’t running for 
a very important office and, besides, it was a general cam- 
paign, which, in our state, means almost certain victory to 
the dominant party, regardless of minor errors. I tell the 
story simply to illustrate the diversity of problems which 
confront those concerned with the direction of political 
campaigns. 

I have worked for the ticket through both general and 
primary campaigns; through purely, though not neces- 
sarily pure, local campaigns; I have seen campaigns whose 
candidates teetered at times dangerously close to what 
Roosevelt once called ‘‘the lunatic fringe,’’ and campaigns 
directed by leaders of smoothly geared political machines. 
I am familiar with the framing of issues, the selection and 
assignment of speakers, the distribution of propaganda 
through press, pamphlet and poster, the direction of 
rallies, the raising of funds—all the manifold activities en- 
tailed in convincing a large and frequently indifferent elec- 
torate that the salvation of the commonwealth and the 
assurance of individual prosperity depended solely on the 
election of a certain candidate. Out of it all I’ve emerged 
with a profound respect for the efficiency if not for the 
ethics of the so-called political machine, with a sometimes 
lessened regard for the candidates, and with an attitude of 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Who is at the head of the clique of beer runners? 

Ans.: A sinister master mind. 

Who was captured in the raid on the road house? 

ANS.: Some of the most fashionable people in the city 
social register. —Dewey M. Owens. 


Are homely girls ever murdered? 

ANs.: No. 

What caused the fire? 

ANns.: The blaze is believed to have originated from 
a carelessly tossed cigarette. 

Why did the policeman fire? 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 
Chesterfieldian Pedestrian: ‘‘Woutd You be So Kind as to 
Back a Little, Madam; You’re on My Foot’’ 


Polly Wood of Hollywood 


ISS POLLY WOOD of Hollywood is good as 
good can be; 
The strongest drink she ever takes is coffee, milk, 
or tea; 
When not employed, she’ll sit and think, or even only sit; 
No folly would Miss Polly Wood of Hollywood commit. 


Miss Polly Wood of Hollywood is simple as a rose; 

She wears no rings upon her thumbs, no bells wpon her 
toes ; 

She hates the sight of limousines, and should she wish to 
ride, 

Fair Hollywood a trolley would for Polly Wood provide. 


Miss Polly Wood of Hollywood arises with the lark, 

Is safe at home at 6 P.M., abed before the dark. 

She’s fond of books and healthful sport and dogs, and 
longs for more; 

Miss Polly Wood of Hollywood a collie would adore! 


Miss Polly Wood of Hollywood is just a lovely child 

Who never heard of wicked ways or parties rough and 
wild; 

And if you think of sending her a gift and want advice, 

For Polly Wood of Hollywood a dolly would be nice. 


Miss Polly Wood of Hollywood is free of moral smirch; 
And some day when the camera is focused on her church, 
A group of cherubim will bring—though sundry imps may 
carp— 
Miss Polly Wood of Hollywood a halo and a harp! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Note: All the characters in the above poem are strictly 
fictitious. 


The Police Reporter’s Manual 


HAT did the police do after the crime? 
Ans.: The police immediately threw out a dragnet 
over the city. 
When is an arrest expected? 
Ans.: Arrest of the criminal is expected within a few 
hours. 
Who conducted the raid? 
Ans.: A crack squad of picked officers. 
What was the net result of the raid this morning when 
forty gallons of liquor were confiscated? 
ANs.: A staggering blow was dealt the bootleggers. 
Describe the murdered girl. 
Ans.: The slain girl was young and pretty and dressed 
in the height of fashion. She is said to have been a former 
actress. 


ANs.: The gallant officer fired in self-defense. 
Do cops ever fire except in self-defense? 


ANSs.: Only in years when the paper is not support- 


ing the administration. 


Who was seen near the scene of the crime? 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, DICKEY 
Dogville Items. 
Deacon White’s Noah This Morning. Noah Tackled What He Thought Was a Cat 

Last Night— But it Wasn't 


Oh, Boy! 


ANns.: A swarthy indi- 
vidual with a scarred face 
was seen lurking near the 
scene of the crime. 

How did the bandits es- 
cape? 

ANS.: The bandits fled 
in a powerful motor car. 

Do bandits ever use or- 
dinary automobiles? 

ANS.: No. 

What descriptionshould 
be used when two holdups 
occur the same night? 

Ans.: Anunprecedented 
crime wave. 

Describe the female 
bandit. 

ANS.: She was young 
and pretty with delicate 
features and bobbed hair. 

What did the young 
murderer discuss? 

ANS.: The stoical young 
slayer discussed the clas- 
sics with reporters. 


There is a Noticeable Waning of the Popularity of 


Geometrical Progression 


i Y NEXT novel?”’ repeated the author. “It’s going 

to be about a rounder who is involved in a triangle. 
He pretends to be on the square, but in his own sphere 
everyone knows he is all on 
the surface. The other man 
is many-sided, but withal 
obtuse, despite his solid 
qualities. I think it will be 
a book on an entirely differ- 
ent plane.” 


Inspired Writing 


HE minister’s little girl 
4 had been watching her 
father prepare his next Sun- 
day morning sermon. 

““Daddy,’’ she asked, 
“does God tell you what to 
say when you write your 
sermon?” 

‘““Why, yes, of course, 
dear.” 

She thought it over fora 
second, and then asked, 
“Then, daddy, why do you 
keep on scratching words 
out?” 


New Names for Old 


ISS CABOT tripped 
down the garden path, 
caressing, even touching 
with her lips, the flowers and 
fruits she loved so well. She 
knewthem so intimately that 
it almost seemed to her that 
she could understand what 
they were saying. She thrust 
her nose into the cup of 
a Bride poppy—Papaver 
somniferum—and inhaled 
deeply. A drowsy, far-away 
feeling possessed her. She 
could hear what it was 
saying. Ah, the sweet mur- 
murs of the gentle flowerets! 
‘“‘T knew her when she was 
just a wild field daisy, and 
glad enough to grow in a 
(Continued on Page 98) 


DRAWN BY G. B. INWOOD 
Pessimist: ‘‘Thankful! Who, Me? I Have Nothing to be Thankful For, Thank God”’ 
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There's a meal in this delicious blend of 15 garden 
vegetables, beef broth, cereals and tempting herbs! 


“Your vegetable soup is so delicious and all over the country, telling us of their 
so substantial that I often have it for my appreciation of the nourishing quality of 
luncheon with very little else. I also find it a Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. Certainly it is 


splendid supper. It is certainly a comfort to Ot surprising that this soup is so often eaten 
as a meal, when you consider the many 


wa ee 20 anes wwe ASA) ane different and hearty ingredients that are 
convenient on my pantry shelf! blended in it. Thirty-two in all! 

This was a very welcome letter which a Let Campbell’s chefs and Campbell’s 
housewife recently wrote to us. It expressed kitchens help you every day. Their soups 
what we have heard from hundreds of others are so delightful—and so easy to serve!’ __ 


32 ingredients I2centsacan () i 


Campp ELL Soup COMPANY 


AMDEN,N.J., USA: 


rr 


Nisei ama 


jpasoct viens orie 


WHIRL Ot a) tly Boe PEDAL OP RPE AIS A MEAL SOUP BRON: Gem leNeee rT CDLAC Y eD 1 BM 
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“I Cert’ny Never Hoped to See Anybody Go By, This Late in the Season; But I Hoped, Anyhow. I—I 


Beckel Smith cast a doubtful eye upward before 
rolling into his blankets. Seen between the high 
rims of the canyon, the sky showed its accustomed sheet 
of stars; but the stars did not shine with their usual clear 
radiance and a querulous breeze came and went among the 
alders. Moreover, into the joyous chatter of Rainbow 
Creek had crept a hushed, melancholy overtone. An uneasy 
owl hooted from the top of the rim, half a mile in the sky. 
Old Beckel was uneasy also. He was a lean, gaunt man 
with a two-inch stubble on his face. He had a sensitive 
chin and keen kindly blue eyes that looked out upon his 
world from beneath grizzled brows. He spread his blan- 
kets upon the ground and looked up again. Thestarsseemed 
even dimmer than before. He brought his precious winter 
store of flour, sugar, beans and bacon close to his bed of fir 
boughs, so that his greasy old pack cover would cover bed 
and all. Then he turned in with a weary sigh and went im- 
mediately to sleep. He had come twenty-five miles that 
day, driving his slow-footed donkey. 

About daybreak the old prospector came suddenly awake. 
A scattered pattering fell upon the dead madrona leaves 
and he sprang from his blankets, on the instant wide awake 
and acting. One glance upward told him that the stars 
were gone. He flung fresh fuel upon the smoldering embers 
of his camp fire and by the light the leaping flames afforded 
he hastily packed his donkey and lashed the canvas pack 
cover over the whole securely. 

He did not even wait to make coffee, but climbed upon 
his saddle horse and herded the protesting donkey up the 
steep zigzag trail toward the canyon rim. The rain was 
falling steadily by this time; a cold, insistent rain that 
pattered in a dreary monotone upon the stiff madrona 
leaves, and in the air was the indefinable chill of approach- 
ing winter. There was no wind. 

Two or three hundred yards below the summit the trail 
turned and slanted across Murphy Slide, a long scar in the 
mountain where ages ago had occurred a cataclysmic cay- 
ing away of the earth. It was about six hundred yards 
wide and extended from the summit down to the bed of the 
canyon, a great, slippery chute. On the right the steep 
hard slope crowded the trail; on the left it fell away steeply. 


(Fee in the bottom of Rainbow Canyon, old 


RB 
22 


A single step to the left meant death. Halfway across the 
dangerous place old Beckel stopped his horse abruptly and 
leaned over, studying the ground. 

“Looks like somebody went over,’’ he muttered, and 
dismounted. A donkey’s tracks showed, evidently a day 
or two old; a man’s tracks also, and Smith’s heart sank at 
the prospect of a long, perilous search for the body—for no 
man might go down that chute and live. Whoever it had 
been, if he went over the edge he was dead. 

However, studying the ground more closely in the gath- 
ering light, Beckel discovered that the man had not gone 
down the chute with his donkey after all. The boot tracks 
turned and went back toward the rim, but the donkey 
tracks did not accompany them. The inference was plain, 
and old Beckel could see the tragedy as though he had been 
there. He climbed back into the saddle and hurried to 
catch up with his pack. 

“‘Feller’s jackass just naturally went to sleep and walked 
over the edge of the trail,”’ he said, ‘‘and the coyotes are 
havin’ a feed down there among the rocks somewhere.”’ 

He overtook his own donkey at the farther edge of the 
Slide and jogged on up the trail to the summit. The rain 
had changed and was half snow—a cold, cheerless spatter 
that clung and chilled. 

A blue wind greeted him as he rode over the rim, and he 
drew his slicker closer about him and pulled his hat low 
above his eyes. It was broad day now; and as he crossed 
the summit of the rim he came to a rude bark shelter and 
saw a man crouched beside a smudgy fire, chin on his 
breast and his hands hanging between his knees, his whole 
attitude advertising utter despondency. 

The man lifted his head as Smith came opposite, then 
with difficulty arose and hobbled out to the trail, leaning 
upon an improvised crutch. 

“Brother,” he said, his voice choked with emotion, 
“T’m cert’ny glad to see you!’’ He was a squat, thick- 
bodied man with sandy hair and pale eyebrows and lashes. 
His neck was thick, seamed by deep wrinkles that cut the 
rough skin in diamonds, and his hands were covered by 
yellow blotches. “‘My name’s Rudie,’” he went on, the 
words tumbling out in a sobbing torrent—‘‘Pel Rudie. 
My packass went down the Slide day before yesterday, and 
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’' He Broke Down and Wept Miserably 


everything I owned went down with him—blankets, grub, 
tobacco—even my rifle!” 

““T saw where it happened,” said Beckel. ‘‘You’re hurt, 
ain’t you?” 

“Hurt bad,’ said Rudie. “‘I was hangin’ to the halter 
and he drug me over the edge with him, but I caught a bush 
and hung on. Then a rollin’ rock hit my laig and nearly 
busted it in two. Can’t walk none at all—just hop a little 
on this stick—and I been sittin’ here ever since, though I 
didn’t expect anybody to come by. I cert’ny never hoped 
to see anybody go by, this late in the season; but I hoped, 
anyhow. I—I ——” 

He broke down and wept miserably. Old Beckel climbed 
stiffly to the ground. 

“Aw, say!’ he protested awkwardly. “‘ You’re all right 
now, ole-timer! Say, I’ll fix you up some grub and then 
I’ll take you on to my camp. I got a good cabin over on 
Buckhorn Meadows, at the foot of Garbey Hill. It’s only 
fifteen miles, and when I get you to my cabin you can rest 
there till your laig’s well.” 

“Brother,” said the overjoyed cripple, ‘“‘you’re a prince! 
Yes, sir, a prince!” 

His voice was tremulous and it embarrassed Beckel. 

The old prospector’s movements seemed slow, but incred- 
ibly soon he had a good fire built in place of the smudgy 
one, and bacon and coffee were smoking hot. He had 
missed his own breakfast, so the two men ate together, the 
injured man wolfing his meal ravenously, meanwhile 
uttering voluble encomiums upon his good Samaritan. 

“Brother,” he said, time and again, ‘“‘you’re a prince! I 
was cert’ny expectin’ to die, right here, all by myself!’ 
He looked across the fire, stark terror in his red-rimmed 
eyes. “Why,” he said positively, ‘I didn’t have a chance! 
Not a Chinaman’s chance! No grub, no blankets, no gun, 
couldn’t walk—and a snowstorm comin’ on! I’d have died 
sure! You’ve saved my life, brother. You cert’ny have 
saved my life, and old Pel Rudie ain’t never goin’ to for- 
get it!” 

They spent but little time over the meal, for the air had 
darkened again and the storm was increasing in violence. 
Old Beckel took off his slicker and gave it to the crippled 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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—a tood service 


1 Ideal climate, rich pastures, 
well-fed cows, clean farms— 
all contribute to the superior 
quality of the milk from which 
Brookfield Cheese is made. 


2 Sweet and fresh, this high- 
grade milk is received daily 
at clean and sanitary cheese 
factories where it is made into 
cheese. 


3 At our refrigerated plants 
this cheese is carefully aged 
and blended to produce the fine 
flavor and texture characteris- 
tic of Brookfield Cheese. It is 
then pasteurized and packed in 
foil-lined half-pound and five- 
pound cartons. 


The name Brookfield on the 

carton is your assurance of 
uniform, unvarying, fine qual- 
ity cheese made from the finest 
of materials, manufactured 
with the utmost care, and 
brought to your retailer in per- 
fect condition. 


@S&Co. 


NE way in which Swift & Company 
is broadening the market for the 
product of American farms is illustrated 
by Brookfield Cheese, sold only in packages 


UYING cheese used to be a gamble, because 
of the great variation in quality and flavor. 
Drying out, cracking, crumbling, and 
waste in cutting made the old-fashioned cheese an 
unsatisfactory product for dealers to handle. 
These reasons limited the sale of this important 
farm product, with the result that the average 
American ate less than five pounds of cheese a year. 
Half-pound and five-pound loaves, in individual 
packages, have changed all this because cheese is 
no longer exposed in the store and keeps well in 
the home. Brookfield Cheese in packages is an as- 
surance of high quality and uniformly fine flavor. 
Selling cheese in this way is one of the impor- 
tant recent developments in the marketing of 
farm products. Food dealers everywhere are 
enabled to handle it, and a new appreciation of 
this nutritious food is being built up. 
By bringing this more desirable cheese to the 
consumer, Swift’s Food Service is broadening the 
market for another product of the American farm. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
man, helped him into the saddle and they started, Beckel 
Smith walking and urging the jackass along the trail, Rudie 


riding behind, still profanely voluble in his protestations of * 


gratitude. 

““You saved my life, brother,” he continued to reiterate. 
“You’re treatin’ me royal; and believe me, Pel Rudie 
never forgets a good guy! You’re a prince, brother! You 
cert’ny are a prince!” 

It was a rough, dangerous trip, for the half-obliterated 
trail they followed was narrow and broken, slippery from 
the slushy rain. Night was coming on when they reached 
the lonely little cabin on Buckhorn Meadows and the snow 
had changed to a cold rain once more. Old Beckel was 
soaked and chilled to the bone. However, he established 
his injured guest comfortably by a roaring fire and made 
supper before attending to his animals—a thing he had 
never done before. 

Later, sitting before the warm fire, the two men smoked 
in drowsy relaxation, listening to the thunder of the rain 
on the roof. The storm increased steadily in violence and 
the water streamed through the darkness in torrents. Above 
the noise of the rain they were conscious of the long monot- 
onous roaring of the wind that tore across the higher ridges. 

“Worst storm I’ve seen in twenty years,’’ observed 
Beckel. 

“What if you hadn’t come along this mornin’?”’ said 
Rudie, and shivered. ‘“‘Think of me out in a night like 
this—no grub, no blankets, dyin’ up yonder with a busted 
laig!”’ 

“You'd have died, all right!’’ agreed Beckel with con- 
viction. 

“‘T’d have died right there!’”’ Rudie shuddered again, 
listening to the storm. “I hadn’t a Chinaman’s chance!” 

Just before they turned in for the night the man Rudie 
looked at his host with awakened curiosity. 

‘“Whatever are you doin’, anyway, brother,” he asked, 
“away back here in the hills?” 

“‘Prospectin’,’’ Smith told him. 

“Found anything yet?” 

Beckel hesitated, then fished in his pocket with gnarled 
fingers and brought out a piece of dirty gray quartz about 


the size of a walnut. It was an ugly bit of rock, but it was 
shot through and through with rich flecks and streaks of 
yellow. 

On one side it was literally plastered with the same 
splendid coloring. Rudie’s eyes gleamed as he turned the 
specimen in his thick fingers. 

“Free gold!’’ he exclaimed, 
the breath quickening in his 
hairy throat. ‘‘Ledge or 
pocket?” 

“That’s what I’m aimin’ to 
find out,” said the prospector. 

““Where’d you find it?” 

Now this is a question which 
no one even halfway grounded in 
the ethics of prospecting will ask 
another. Beckel Smith was slow 
in replying. Then, “‘Down Tom 
Bell Creek,’ he said honestly. 
‘‘Maybe half a mile or so below 
the Fool Ridge bluff. Found it 
in the creek about a month ago.” 

““Couldn’t have come far,” 
said Rudie, contemplating the 
rough surface of the rock. “‘Ain’t 
wore hardly any at all.” 

“No,” agreed the prospector. 
“T reckon it come down off of 
Garbey Hill. Couldn’t have come 
from Fool Ridge, of course, for 
Fool Ridge is hungry ground. 
No quartz there, and, besides, 
the formation ain’t right for gold. 
No, sir, that quartz come down off of Garbey Hill and I’m 
goin’ to find the ledge it come from. Ought to be a good big 
ledge too. It don’t look like stringer rock to me, nor pocket 
either.” 

Rudie continued to turn the piece of quartz in his fingers 
and the golden light smiled up at him from the tantalizing 
streaks and points of rich yellow. His fingers were trem- 
bling when he handed it reluctantly back. 

“Ought to make yourich,” hesuggested, ‘‘rock like that.” 


Tom Bell 
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“T’d never have to worry about my winter’s grub no 
more,”’ smiled the old prospector. ‘‘A few tons of that 
stuff would be enough to keep me all my life. Well,” he 
ended whimsically, ‘‘it’s about time I was findin’ her. I 
been huntin’ my big strike for forty-fifty years.” 

“‘Say,”’ said Rudie heartily, 
“‘here’s hopin’ you find it, 
brother! You got it comin’ to 
you, all right! Most big strikes 
are made by worthless characters 
that don’t deserve ’em; but you 
got it comin’ to you, brother. You 
cert’ny have! You’re a prince!” 


i 


OR three days the heavy 

downpour continued, but on 
the fourth day the sky cleared 
suddenly and the sun came out. 
Rudie and Smith stood in front 
of the cabin, looking about at a 
clean-washed world. Every 
gulch roared with yellow water. 
Tom Bell Creek was a raging 
river, with rotten wood and 
brown leaves riding upon its 
muddy surface. Across Tom 
Bell Creek, every gully poured 
its tumbling flood down the slope 
of Garbey Hill, seaming the po- 
rous soil and rattling loose rocks 
into the creek below. Farther 
down the creek Fool Ridge stood 
grim and craggy, its breast a sheer precipice that dropped 
for a thousand feet to the creek bed. 

“Lucky we had a good cabin,” observed Rudie. ‘‘They 
was enough water fell to drown a duck.”’ 

“Pretty good cabin,” conceded Smith with satisfaction. 
“Ought to be—I spent all summer buildin’ her.” 

“Nice flat too.”” Rudie regarded the level sweep of land 
all about the cabin, with its scattered clumps of firs. 

(Continued on Page 140) 


In Two Strides Old Beckel Smith Had Reached the Table and Flung Himself Across it, Grappling Rudie’s Thick Neck in His Gnarled Hands 
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Asking merely for Light? "Medium? or” Heavy” 
oil never assures accurate lubrication. Progres- 
sive dealers prefer to supply: 


ee 
. | ~— BE Vewbnnnay 


ca i ji — 


The Mobiloil chart equips dealers to offer exact 


lubrication for any car made. 
For Example: 


Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in summer — 
Arctic in winter 


FRAN KLIN 
Mobiloil ‘‘ BB’’ the year round 


a nearby Mobiloil dealer can supply 


Zoe you with the correct oil. The com- 
R ON) 
mg) © HOA ; T [Par Ve plete Mobiloil Chart which guides 
your guide by age ; 

him is approved by 609 makers of 


=e 


automobiles and other automotive 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


— The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated be- 
NN low, are Mobiloil “E,’”’ Mobiloil Arctic (‘‘Arc’'), 
ee Za » is ———$—— Mobiloil ‘A,’ Mobiloil BB," and Mobiloil “B,"” 

i?) rs Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
call = = tures from 32°F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 


RGO} Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Oe 


Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “*E’'). 
atil 


equipment. And no other oil is so 


generally used by automobile en- 


gineers and executives as Mobiloil. 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete Today 3 out of evehy 43 motorists 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 


who buy oil by name ask for Mobil- 


1924 1923 
a 


oil. For. 60 years the Vacuum Oil 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Company has specialized in the pro- 


Summer 
Summer 


duction of fine lubricants. 


Think it over. Better still, go to 


° Bite... 50-53 aes ! A |: 
e Jet Foyle ; 
Make the chart your wide |) csitise 00. ie the Mobiloil dealer the next time 
es 74 as LJ wee eee if f + F, 2 
f 51 Jae Arc.|Are r, 
Wr, — Ml GGDy Aan! Chryster 4... A late re er AA you have your crankcase drained 
Bese. AA Alon abe on \ ~ 
A sed -& WAre,| A lAre = and refilled. 
sEvew ase aoe ” ae _ ae 7 Be wis P| 
aio neat BB} BB BB] BB} BB i 
RARE Ate Arc Arc.} A [Arc. 
Hupmobile... ... Arc Arc.| A |Arc. 
Jewett ctivess Arc Arc.| A /Arc. 
Maxwell....... Arc \Arc.| A |Arc. 
Are Arc .JArc.|Arc, 
Oakland... .... Arc wal fev Sal ae 
Oldsmobile (4 & 6) Are A |Arc. 
Overland....... Arc A |Are. 
: ! AIA 
Are A |Arc. 
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Qtabtede ose os cde d 
Studebaker. ..... 

HViGMIG: Oat pats ss 
Willys-Knight 4.. 
Willys-Knight 6..] ° 


NcHES: Aw York, @hicago, Philadelphia, B , Buffalo, 
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Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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1500 business and professional men say..... 


ood may determine 


ailure/” 


What a man eats when he’s twenty-five is more than likely to influence what he earns when 
he’s fifty .. . That’s the summing up of the opinions of 1500 solidly successful Americans. 


You know these men. Their names are in ““Who’s Who in America”’. Their achievements 
make front-page stories for the newspapers. The world listens respectfully to their opinions 
on bond-issues and biology; on international law and architecture; on railroad administration 
and astronomy . . . Seems as if their opinions on diet might deserve respectful consideration ! 


This is the kind of 


nourishment that 
produces highest 
efficiency of mind 


AbNelleyerehyy 5 5 4 6 


“Diet is one-half of power.” “Proper food is 
the prime factor for a business man.” “By learn- 
ing the value of a careful food régime, I have 
greatly increased my working power, as well as 
my enjoyment of life.” “Diet is a vital factor in 
increasing or destroying human efficiency.” 


1500 answers of this kind poured in, when a’ 


scientific institute recently asked opinions on 
diet from a selected list of famous Americans . . . 
Their letters emphasized, particularly, the im- 
portance of a proper breakfast. Begin your day, 
they say, with a small amount of food, for the 
sake of mental alertness. But be sure you're get- 
ting a large amount of nourishment—or you run 


y® » Ww 


the risk of mental and physical fatigue, nerve- 
strain and decreased efficiency. 

Grape-Nuts is a delicious food which perfectly 
fulfills breakfast requirements. A single serving, 
eaten with whole milk or cream, gives the body 
a generous supply of well balanced nourish- 
ment. Grape-Nuts supplies dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy; iron 
for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; 
protein for muscle and body-building; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 

Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted 
barley, prepared by aspecial baking process which 
brings out the tempting, nut-like flavor, makes 
the food readily digestible and makes it crisp. 
There is an important reason for this crispness. 


| yn THIS FOOD 

Grape-Nuts is one of the Postum Cereal lee ounisiment TOU ? 
Company Products, which include also | |p the form vou > | 

Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toast- j L 
ies (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 
Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate, Jell-O, Swans 
Down Cake Flour... and. . . Malted Grape- 
Nuts, chocolate-flavored, a most delicious 
milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest soda 
fountain. 


It was designed to provide exercise for your teeth 
and gums. Thorough chewing is one of nature's 
primary health laws. 


For its crispness and its flavor, for its ready 
digestibility, and its balanced nourishment— 
choose Grape-Nuts. . . . Your grocer sells it, of 
course. Perhaps you will wish to accept the 
following offer. 


“A Book of Better Break fasts” — 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two in- 
dividual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We will send you 
also ““A Book of Better Breakfasts”, written by a famous 
physical director. 


© 1926, P.C. Co. 


G.—S. E. P.—11-6-26 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Postum Cereat Company, INc., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, 
together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,”’ by a former 
physical director of Cornell Medical College. 


Street 


Gityst. eee 


In Canada, Address CANADIAN PostuM CEREAL Company, Ltp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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FTER the 
presenta- 
tion of the 

trophy and the 
solid gold plaque, 
and after strug- 
gling through nu- 
merous parties 
and receptions, I 
packed up and 
came back to 
Washington to 
write out my re- 
ports. It was in- 
teresting to note 
the great progress 
in point of speed 
which this race 
had topped in fit- 
ting style. In 1920 
the Pulitzer Race 
held on Long Is- 
land, New York, 
at Mitchel Field, 
had been won by 
Capt. C. Moseley, 
U.S. A., ataspeed 
of 156.54 miles an- 
hour. In 1921 the 
Omaha Pulitzer 
had been won by 
Bert Acosta, flying 
a Navy ship ata 
speed of 176.76 
miles an hour. In 
1922 Lieutenant 
Maughan, U.S.A., 
won the event in 
Detroit at 205.81 
miles an hour, and 
in 1923 I won the 
St. Louis Pulitzer 
at 243.68 miles an 
hour. 

The march has been steadily onward and upward, and 
no one knows where it will end, and one guess is as good 
as another. 

It is strange how small a great ambition which has been 
realized can finally appear to be. For years in a general 
way and for months in an intensive fashion I had longed 
to win a Pulitzer race, and had planned night and day for 
the great event. In my intensive study and preoccupation 
I was no joyful addition to any party or convivial gath- 
ering. 

There was no rest or amusement for me. I wanted just 
one thing and wanted it badly; and I had thought that 
if I should win that event Ishould be contented and happy. 

But oh, no! Human nature is made of such strange 
stuff. I had won and had accomplished my great task, and 
now it looked much smaller and much less important;, and 
as the reaction from intense effort to comparative quiet 
made itself felt I left the scene of my 
greatest success, bored and restless. 


A New Mark 


HE next mark that the Chief of 

the Bureau of Aeronautics, Ad- 
miral Moffett, insisted upon captur- 
ing was the three-kilometer world’s 
speed record. 

The three-kilometer event re- 
quired that the plane be flown twice 
in each direction over a course meas- 
uring the distance mentioned. The 
timing is done by electrical devices 
which are placed at each end of the 
course, and the planes are required 
to be in level flight for at least one 
kilometer before passing the timers’ 
stands. 

The time readings taken in four 
passages over the course are added 
and divided by four, and the rules 
prescribe that for the making of 
this world’s speed record four runs 
are to be considered as a group, 
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Primitive Land-Bound Navy Training Plane Flying Over the U.S. S. West Virginia in 1911, the Year Glenn H. Curtiss Produced the Hydroplane 


with no limit on the number of runs, and permit the timers 
to choose the four best consecutive runs. 

The rules also prescribe that while on the course the 
plane must maintain an altitude less than 167 feet. These 
rules were made and promulgated by the International 
Aviation Association, called the Fédération Aéronautique 
Internationale, in which each country is represented by a 
national chapter. 

In our own country our national branch of that organ- 
ization is called the National Aeronautic Association, 
under whose supervision all aviation meets and all our 
attempts at the making of world’s records are held. 

For this particular event the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation had furnished the timekeepers and the watchers 
and judges to check the time, and observers to see that 
the plane was in level flight for one kilometer before and 
during the entire course, and also to superintend the trials. 


The Result of a Slight Error in the Pilot’s Judgment of His Distance From the Ground in Landing 


The two fastest 
ships in the world 
were assigned for 
the event, and 
Lieutenant Brow 
and I were ac- 
corded the honor 
of piloting and 
competing for the 
supreme speed rec- 
ord of the world. 

On Friday, No- 
vember 2, 1923, we 
were ready to go. 
Our ships had 
been thoroughly 
inspected and 
checked and we 
were in fine fettle. 
Lieutenant Brow 
took off first and 
made his four 
dashes across the 
course at a speed 
of 257.41 miles an 
hour, and started 
what was destined 
to be a terrific 
struggle. Our 
ships were only 
good for about 249 
miles an hour and 
we gained our ad- 
ditional speed by 
means of diving 
from an altitude. 
The lawmakers in 
the governing avi- 
ation body had 
attempted to do 
away with this 
hazardous diving 
feature by requir- 
ing the ships to be 
in level flight for a long distance before entering the time 
course. They never thought that the designers would or 
could build a ship which would hold enough of its diving 
speed for such a long time in level flight as to increase its 
speed over the time course. 


High-Diving Speed Kings 


UT such ships had been built, and the Navy owned both 

of them. It was thrilling to see Lieutenant Brow go 
hurtling along at 257 miles an hour. It looked like incred- 
ible speed, and when the figures were made known a great 
cheer went up from the crowd. 

Lieutenant Brow had dived from a great height—how 
great I did not know—but the results had been excellent. 
We had both realized long before this that the pilot who 
would dive the farthest would capture this record, and we 
were both just aching to go the limit. 
No limit had been named. We had 
merely been ordered by the Navy 
Department to go and get the three- 
kilometer world’s speed record; all 
limiting conditions were left to us, 
and we prescribed none. 

Incidentally, in as much as div- 
ing from an altitude was the means 
for boosting the record, it was most 
necessary for the pilot to know 
from what height the dive was to 
be started. To know this an in- 
strument for recording height, 
called an altimeter, must needs be 
installed in the plane. No racing 
plane had ever been so equipped, 
and my idea of installing one 
brought a great laugh at first. Had 
I kept the plan to myself I could 
have taken this event without all 
the repeated diving; but I let the 
idea get away, and I soon found that 
the other ship had an altimeter in 
it also. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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A Beets is something so friendly and 
cheery about a pretty kitchen! The 
sunny cleanliness of white paint and 
porcelain, gleaming nickel, a bright, 


colorful floor-covering! 


Kitchen duties seem so much easier 
in such surroundings. And they really 
are easier with a Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug on the floor. You’re freed from 
the muss and toil of scrubbing. You 
have a non-spotting rug that is cleaned 
in a jiffy with a damp mop. And how 
cheerful the bright colors are. 


Ne oy 


\V WA: that smiling blue and 
white rug in the picture brighten 
and cheer up your kitchen? A most 
moderate sum will buy it. Or any of 
the other patterns that represent all 
that is attractive and practical in 
kitchen floor-covering. 


Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs are very 
durable. Surprisingly so, in fact! And 
they need no fastening. They lie flat 
and smooth as a table-top—never curl 
or wrinkle at the edges or corners— 
never slip and slide about. 


Call upon them to make your kitchen 
prettier, your working hours shorter 
and ever so much more pleasant. See 
the patterns at your dealer’s. All sizes, 
from large 9 x 15 foot rugs to small 
handy mats. 
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THE corner of the bedroom, at the right, 
shows the “capri” design—Gold Seal 
Rug No. 534. Note how contrasting colors 
have been used together to advantage. The 
deep blue and gold of the rug, the mahog- 
any bed, the chair in cranberry red, and 
the chintz curtains give an unusual air of 
dignity and comfort. 
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in an attractive kitchen — 
~ you can brighten your kitchen hours with a pretty, 


labor-saving Congoleum Gold Seal Rug 
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Patterns for other rooms, too 


ou can save work and brighten up 
a Laser through the house with Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs. For there’s 
a most delightful variety of patterns to 
suit any room. Elaborate designs in rich, 

goed warm colors for 
living room and 
dining room; and 
bright, informal 
effects for the bed- 
rooms and sun- 
porch. What a 
chance they offer 
to replace old, 


Beautifying 


ADDRESS 
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In the kitchen above is shown the popular ““HoLtLtanp”” design—Gold Seal Rug No. 594. 
What an ideal pattern it is for carrying out a spick and span blue and white color scheme! 


| Free—Home 


| Anne Lewis Pierce has filled ‘Color Magic in 
the Home” with sensible, workable suggestions 
| which women who haven’t any knowledge of 
interior decoration can easily, and successfully 
| utilize. Just fill out and mail this coupon to 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 1421 Chestnui St., 
| Philadelphia, Pa., for a free copy. , 
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worn floor-coverings economically. 


Remember, though, to look for the 
Gold Seal Guarantee when you buy! For 
you want the value—the serviceability 
and the guaranteed satisfaction which 
have made Congoleum Gold Seal Art- 
Rugs so popular with hundreds of thou- 
sands of practical women. You can 
always tell the genuine by the Gold Seal 
pasted on the face of the rug. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Dallas 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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THE SATURDAY 


Four Navy Speedsters on the Starting Line at St. Louis, 
Winning Curtiss Ship; No. 10 Lieut. Brow’s Runner-Up 


(Continued from Page 43) 

I hopped off and climbed up to 4500 feet. After maneu- 
vering for position I opened the motor wide and pushed 
the plane’s nose straight for the ground. Things started to 
whistle. The ground came up with incredible speed. The 
4500 feet were wiped out in no time. I slowly and gently 
brought the plane’s nose up to the level position, and away 
we sped across the time course. I executed this maneuver 
four times consecutively, and as I crossed the timer’s 
stand on the last run I pulled the plane up and circled 
around the field. I saw 
the judges pulling out the 
long white strips of bunt- 
ing, and I could hardly 
suppress a wild yell when 
the strips were placed in 
the form of a plus sign. 
Wehad agreed upon three 
signals which would in- 
form the pilot that he 
must try again to surpass 
the existing record, or 
that he had topped it and 
could come back and land, 
or that he had been dis- 
qualified. And there was 
the plus sign, large as life, 
which meant that the 
_mcst precious outstand- 
ing record for aviation 
had just been broken. 

I landed and taxied up 
to the waiting mechanics, 
and found that I had been 
speeding at the rate of 
258.61 milesan hour. Be- 
fore had stopped rolling, 
however, I saw the motor 
of Lieutenant Brow’s ship 
turning over and my 
friendly rival climbing 
into his ship; that meant 
he was going to try again, 
so I directed that my ship 
also be inspected and 
fueled and made ready for my counter try. Lieutenant Brow 
took off, and after making four tremendous dives, flashed 
across the time course for the grand mark of 259.16 miles 
an hour. This was great stuff. The same greatest world’s 
speed record had been broken three times in a few hours. 


Winner. Burnt Motor 


Account for Lieut. 
Smudged Shoulder 


Twenty Feet From Death 


Y OLD shipmate had just beaten me and had 
smashed the world’s record to smithereens, and after 
congratulating him on his success I began to realize that I 
would be unable to make another try that afternoon, since 
darkness was coming on apace. The operations to date left 
me feeling mighty blue and regretful that we had not started 
in to work earlier in the day, even if we had been forced to 
“encounter less favorable flying conditions. 

The excitement at this time was intense; the spectators, 
the National Aeronautic Association officials and Army 
Air Service officers were beginning to show signs of the 
strain. They feared, as did we, that either the ship or the 
motors might break down under the terrible punishment. 
These motors, which had been designed to run at a top 
speed of 2400 revolutions a minute, were being forced up to 
about 4000 revolutions a minute in the long dives, and how 


The Navy Air Chief, Admiral 
Moffett, Congratulating the 
Gases 
and an Unventilated Cockpit 
Williams’ 


they held together we never 
shall know. The planes 
themselves were standing 
up stoutly. 

Before we left the field 
that evening we were in- 
formed that further trials 
would be postponed until 
Sunday afternoon. That 
left all day Saturday with 
nothing to do and lots of 
time to doit. I couldn’t go 
to my own home in New 
York for the good and 
sufficient reason that the 
newspapers had been gob- 
bling this thrilling business 
and were full of headlines 
and front-page accounts of 
the dangers of the contest. 
There were many hazards 
in it, it is true, and they 
lost nothing in the telling. 
I knew my folks would be 
highly excited, and my best bet was to stay away until it 
was all over. The next day seemed to drag along as if it 
would never end, and there seemed to be no end of worries. 
I feared that the danger idea would get to Washington and 
that further efforts might be forbidden. But the Navy is 
made of sterner stuff than that. This was a good, honest 
fight, and the Navy Department would only give the stop 
sign when further danger involved no benefit. 

Up to this time Lieutenant Brow had had two tries at 
kicking the most prized aviation record around and I had 
only had time for one at- 
tempt. Then I had the 
weather to think about, 
because an unusually long 
stretch of bad weather 
might mean an abandon- 
ment of the trials. 

I had set my heart on 
this highest record of all, 
and so far I had been 
beaten. Patience was 
what I needed, and I could 
well have learned a lesson 
from the old Byzantine 
emperor Nicephorus, who 
quaintly remarked to the 
lieutenant towhom he had 
assigned the task of con- 
tinuing the starvation 
siege of Antioch while the 
emperorreturned tospend 
the winter in Constanti- 
nople, “You may await 


No. 9 is Lieut. Williams’ 
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the coming of spring without impatience.” I believed that 
Sunday would come, of course, but it seemed a long time 
away, about as distant as spring was to that young lieutenant. 

Along came the day which was destined to be the great- 
est day of my life, and it dawned clear and bright. Nobody 
seemed in a hurry but myself. About 2:30 we started to 
make ready. I was waiting on the field, and in groups of 
twos and threes all the parties necessary put in an appear- 
ance, and sometime later the crowd which had been at- 
tracted to the event by Friday’s hectic happenings came 
in swarms. 

My motor was warmed up and seemed to be in excellent 
condition. The blocks were pulled from in front of the 
wheels and away I went after that record, which had been 
unmolested for a day and a half. 

This time I climbed to 7000 feet, turned into position, 
and headed straight down wide open. It was during one 
of these dives from 7000 feet that I nearly came to grief. I 
tried to remain in my dive just as long as possible, and 
thus take every possible advantage for every foot lost in 
altitude. Besides, I wanted to fly that leg of the course 
where I had to fly against the wind at as low an altitude as 
possible. You may have noticed that when birds fly 
against the wind they travel as close as possible to the 
ground. The wind velocity is lower there than at any 
other altitude, and as they have been at the business 
of flying for quite a while, we find it to our advantage to 
follow their tactics whenever possible. You must remem- 
ber that I was traveling at the rate of about 385 feet a 
second and the slightest tremor in the pilot’s hand would 
account for 100 feet or more. I missed the ground in that 
dive by about twenty feet. It was just a close shave, and a 
miss was as good as never having come close, but the 
judges had noted that my plane had lost some altitude 
while on the course, and disqualified me on the attempt. 


Four Times in Two Days 


MADE another group of four runs, diving on each run 

from 7000 feet, and hung up a new world’s record of 
263.31 miles an hour. This was the fourth time in two days 
that the world’s top speed record for straightaway flying 
speed had been smashed. 

When my ship had been brought up to the line everyone 
swarmed about with handshakes and congratulations, and 
in the confusion I could see Hal Brow busy at his ship get- 
ting ready for a return try. Would this chap ever get 
enough? This meant more work, and going over all the 
business again. In a few moments he was off and circling 
the field, tuning his motor, and soon became a mere dot in 
the sky. He turned and started in a long dive and swept 
with bulletlike accuracy across the course, displaying com- 
plete control and masterly airmanship. We all held our 
breath after he had completed his last leg of the course, for 
we knew that a world’s record had been broken again, but 
by what mark we could only guess. At last came the 
(Continued on Page 52) 


GAIN, an’ fo’ the last an’ 
most positive time,” 
roared President Orifice 

R. Latimer, “‘I tells you no!” 

Ethiope Wall fed 
spoke pleadingly. j big 
“But you don’t \ hd dee 
really mean no, does 
you?” 

“Great — sufferin’ 
tripe! Tha’s the one 
thing I don’t mean 
nothin’ else but.”’ 

The tall, gangling 
negro gazed mourn- 
fully upon the portly 
affluent man who 
was president of the 
Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc., of 
Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. They were in 
Latimer’s modest 
rooms at the Hotel 
Alger, on the Rue 
Alger, Nice, France. 
Latimer was sitting 
stiffly in his chair. 
He gazed coldly past 
his humble visitor 
and out through the 
window to the row 
of brick buildings 
across the way. 

The day was per- 
fect—soft and balmy 
and sensuous. The 
breath of Northern 
Africa was wafted 
gently across the 
Mediterranean to 
warm the Riviera 
chill. From outside 
came gentle sounds— 
children at play, 
housewives chatter- 
ing, the whiny voices 
of taxi horns and the 
clatter of trams. 
But the president of Midnight was not happy. He was, in 
fact, distinctly annoyed. 

“You peeves me!”’ he announced with startling candor. 
“Day after day you comes an’ pesters me with yo’ trou- 
bles. Ev’y time I inform you we ain’t got no job to give 
you ” 

““Any kind of a job,” begged Ethiope Wall. “Just so 
long as it’s with you folks. I cleans, I scrubs, I dusts, I 
gits busted in the eye if you want.” 

“Whaffo’ you so crazy ’bout jobbin’ with us anyhow?” 

The loose-jointed figure of Mr. Wall stiffened visibly. 
The faintest ghost of a gleam of hope appeared in his 
melancholy eye. For the moment he was queerly attractive. 
And he spoke in a voice freighted with the bitter aloes of 
homesickness. 

“Boss-man,” he asked, “‘has you ever lived in France?” 

“Foolishment what you speaks! Ain’t I livin’ heah 
now?” 

“Oh, lawsy! You ain’t livin’ heah, Mistuh Latimer. 
You is just sojournin’. You an” yo’ pitcher folks which is 
makin’ films fo’ America. Reckon France looks good to 
you, but if you had been heah long as me—ever since the 
war—you woul’n’t think it was so swell.” 

Latimer sniffed. ‘‘Seems like to me this ought to be a 
heavumly place fo’ cullud folks.” 

“Seems like ain’t is! Man, what I craves is to git me 
back to Georgia, where cullud folks is cullud an’ white 
folks is white. Tha’s how come I to be so eager. I craves 
to do any kind of work with you-all. Anythin’. Don’t 
care what. Just so long as you gives me a job an’ takes 
me back to America with you.” 

Latimer’s expression softened. But he shook his head. 

“°’Tain’t possible, Ethiope. We has got twenty-one 
cullud folks with us. There ain’t no job fo’ you.” 

“T can act,” suggested Mr. Wall hopefully. 
acted at li’l’ cabarets aroun’ Nice a dozen times.” 

“Act! Goodness goshness Miss Agnes! Ev’ybody thinks 
he can act. ’Specially in the movies. Man, us has got 


“T has 
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“T ain’t sayin’ you ain’t. But I ain’t ever seen so many 
actors in all my life. Ev’ybody we got wants to act. 
Reckon you got to say good-by, Ethiope, ’cause there poso- 


“True,’’ She Said, ‘‘I Have Been Going With Monsieur Jones. He is One Grand, Noble Man”’ 


troubles of our own! We got mo’ actors than we know what 
to do with. ’Specially one. We has signed up Malacca 
Jones to star in one pitcher! He’s workin’ now "e 

The eyes of Mr. Ethiope Wall grew round like dollars. 
He made unconscious obeisance. 

“Malacca Jones!’’ He repeated the name with rever- 
ence, ‘“‘Mistuh Latimer, that feller is folks!” 

“‘Fumadiddles! Guess us is pretty much folks ourse’ves. 
But Director Clump seen him in that revue an’ says he’s 
awful funny es 

Ethiope forgot his own troubles in his enthusiasm for 
Malacca Jones. ‘‘That feller was a good actor up in Har- 
lem befo’ he ever come to France, Mistuh Latimer. An’ 
over heah he’s been a riot! Just plumb a knock-out. 
France ain’t never seen nothin’ like him. Time he steps 
on the stage ev’ybody begins to laugh x 

“°’Cept the man what is payin’ his wages.” 

“Yeh, I reckon. I guess you must be payin’ him a heap 
just to act in one pitcher, ain’t you?” 

Latimer grimaced with distaste. ‘‘We is payin’ him so 
much money, Ethiope, that if the pitcher busts we won’t 
have enough left to go in bankruptcy with. Honest, what 
that feller thinks he’s wuth is somethin’ terrible. With 
what us pays him we could buy you a ship to go home on. 
We could ——” 

“Don’t you reckon you could use me as a guide?”’ asked 
Mr. Wall, coming back to the original subject with steady 
insistence. ‘‘I speaks French fluent an’ I knows all about 
the Riviera—Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo, Villefranche, 
Mentone a 

“We got a guide.” 

“T could also interpret. An’ clean up. An’ run errands. 
Anything!” 

“Sorry, Ethiope. We ain’t got no spare work an’ we 
ain’t got no spare money. If the trouble is you is broke 
now ——”’ 

“T ain’t”—sadly. ‘I got a few francs. But if I on’y 
could work fo’ you-all. Honest, Ise a good actor.” 


; i 7 re lutely ain’t nothin’ stirrin’ in the way of a job with us.” 


Ethiope Wall gloomed out of the room. 
He was wallowing in the slough of 
despond. He had struggled to land with 
this company as he had never fought for 
anything in all his adventuresome life. 

Nearly nine years in Europe! Two of 
them happy. The other seven shot 
through with home- 
sickness and yearn- 
ing for the barbecued 
fleshpots of Colum- 
bus, Georgia. Ethi- 
ope had struggled to 
earn real money; his 
greatest ambition 
had been the stage. 
A few desultory 
vaudeville engage- 
ments in malodorous 
neighborhood caba- 
rets had been pro- 
ductive of much 
applause and little 
money. Yet Ethiope 
knew that he was a ~ 
comedian. 

Two cabaret man- 
agers had told him 
he looked enough like 
the great Malacca 
Jones to be the 
double of that sensa- 
tional gentleman. 

In applying to 
President Latimer 
for work Ethiope had 
been sincere in vol- 
unteering to perform 
the humblest chores. 
But accompanying 
his application had 
gone a gossamer hope 
that he might—once 
he was working with 
the company and 
friendly with the members thereof—be intrusted with 
some small bit of picture comedy. That was the great secret 
hope. Freedom. The States. A job as a picture actor. 

“Oh, golla,’’ he mourned as he moved toward the bril- 
liantly illuminated Avenue de la Victoire, “‘I sholy was 
hopin’ hopes. Just one li’l’ job with them. Just one li’l’ 
chance to bust in an’ show what I can do!”’ 

He walked under the tremendous archways which were 
strung across the broad thoroughfare in anticipation of the 
great carnival which was about to descend upon Nice. All 
about him were tourists—Americans, Englishmen, Span- 
iards, Italians, and even a scattering of Frenchmen. 

The season was at its height. The streets surged with 
gayety and the promise of gayety. Lights, music, hustle, 
bustle, laughter and song. The Place Masséna crowded 
with taxicabs and busses and clanging street cars. The shop 
windows ablaze. The lights of the Casino Municipal and 
the Casino Jetée Promenade. Everybody seemed to have 
a job or money, or both. 

Mr. Wall made his way unhappily to the little restau- 
rant where, for a mere pittance, he served as general handy- 
man. The establishment made a pitiful struggle to attract 
casual tourist trade. 

Two signs over the doorway announced that herein 
were served rosbiff and biffsteak. Somehow, moneyed 
Americans and Britishers did not respond to that allure- 
ment in paying quantities. 

Ethiope Wall looked into the face of a dreary, homesick 
future. The Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., had 
seemed to afford his greatest chance; the opportunity td 
acquire in one fell swoop a worthwhile job, a trip home, a 
chance to act, and perhaps screen success. And now —— 

“Hard luck ain’t even reasonable,” he reflected miser- 
ably. ‘‘Fust he busts a feller in the jaw. Then he knocks 
him in the eye. Then he kicks him in the stummick an’ 
says ha-ha! Reckon Ise gwine be servin’ rosbiff fo’ the 
rest of my nachel life.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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N THIS SIX you get beauty, and 

size, and all the accessory 
equipment which car-buyers 
want today. And in addition, 

you get that sound and honest 
quality which Hupmobile has 
built into all its products for 18 

: years—the quality that makes 


Ta: 


a ~ for superfine performance, for 
a long life, for economy, and for 


genuine and lasting satisfaction. 


MODERN AND COMPLETE 


Thermostatic Heat DashGasolineGauge Special Vibration 
Control Color Options Damper 
Gasoline Filter Force Feed 4-Wheel Brakes 
Snubbers Lubrication Automatic 
Vision-Ventilating Mohair Upholstery Windshield Cleaner 
Windshield Oil Filter Tilting Beam 

Clear Vision Bodies Rear View Mirror Headlights 


Walnut Grained Instrument Board and Window Ledges 
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Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, two-passenger, with 

rumble seat, $1385. Roadster, with rumble seat, $1385. Touring, five- 

passenger, $1325. Equipment includes 30 x 5.25 balloon tires, four- 
wheel brakes. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

He envied the sleek and portly Orifice Latimer. There 
was aman! A colored gentleman of parts. A magnate 
who could, and did, willy-nilly hire so great a personage as 
Malacca Jones. The incomparable Malacca! The colored 
comedy sensation of the French music halls. Ethiope 
tried to vision the superlative happiness of the Midnight 
troupe in being privileged to meet Mr. Jones. 

But just at that moment, in the very room which 
Ethiope had just quitted, there was occurring a conversa- 
tion which would have amazed the gentleman who labored 
in the rosbiff emporium. 

A slender, dynamic figure flung itself into the august 
presence of Orifice R. Latimer. This person wore putties, 
horn-rimmed goggles, a long-visored cap and a sport shirt. 
He leaped about the room like a bit of human thistledown 
and finally exploded. 

“That feller!’”’ he croaked. 

Latimer sensed a large portion of the trouble. 
was excitable, but usually reasonable. 

“Which feller?” he inquired. 

“Malacca Jones!” 

“‘Oo-o-ee!”’ Latimer sat up very straight. If 
Cesar’s fury concerned Mr. Jones it was trouble indeed. 
From the first, Latimer had been doubtful. Malacca 
Jones was undoubtedly a great comedian; his name un- 
questionably possessed salability. But the money that he 
was spending for this single two-reel slapstick comedy —— 
“What about him?” 

““What?”’ Cesar’s voice fairly crackled. ‘‘Ev’ything. 
Of all the no-’count, wuthless, persnickety, uppity, swell- 
headed cullud fellers I has ever run across —— One of these 
days the Nice policemens is gwine run across a body all 
chopped up into li’l’ pieces an’ tha’s gwine be Malacca 
Jones hisse’f in person. Now listen fe 

“Tse listenin’,’”” murmured the chief executive un- 
happily. 

“T ain’t gwine stan’ it. 
refuse.”’ 

“Yassah, Brother Clump. What’s happened now?” 

“Ev’ything, an’ then some mo’. Always since we signed 
him up he’s been tellin’ me what he’s gwine do an’ what he 
ain’t gwine do. He’s been rewritin’ Forcep Swain’s sce- 
nario, an’ Forcep is almos’ wile. He makes me send a taxi 
fo’ him ev’y mawnin’. An’ now—an’ 
now Clump choked. 

“Yeh? An’ now?” 

““Now, President Latimer, he says he 
has got to have a stand-up man!”’ 

Latimer frowned. He also rose. 
shook his head in puzzlement. 

“He has got to 
have a which?” 

‘A stand-up 
man!”’ 

“Whaffo’ kind of 
a thing is a stand- 
up man, Cesar?”’ 

Director Clump 
controlled himself 
with a visible ef- 
fort. Beads of per- 
spiration stood out 
on his mahogany 
brow, his wiry little 
figure trembled 
with outrage. He 
spoke in a harsh, 
strained voice. 

““A—a stand-up 
man,” he explained 
furiously, “is some- 
body who gits fo- 
cused fo’ you!” 

“You explains so 
clear, Cesar, that 
I don’t understan’ 
nothin’.”’ 

Clump struggled 
to control himself. 
‘Listen at me 
while I explains 
what a stand-up 
man is. It’s some- 
body which keeps 
you fum doin’ 
nothin’.” 

Latimer blinked. 
“Go on.” 

A Scparea sel 
know,” continued 
Cesar, ‘there ain’t 
but two moviestars 


Cesar 


I absotively an’ posolutely 


He 
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in the world has got stand-up people. One of ’em is a man 
star an’ t’other is a lady star. Bofe of ’em is terrible 
famous.” 

“The stand-up men?” 

“No, you idjit; the stars. Take, f’r instance, the man 
star which has a stand-up feller. This star is somebody 
what you know real good.’”’ Clump mentioned the name 
in an awed whisper, and Latimer whistled his surprise. 
“He plays he-man parts an’ he’s about as he-man as a 
cream puff. But he’s got temp’rament. Oh, Lawd, how 
much temp’rament he’s got! 

“This feller puck out another man which was about his 
size an’ coloring an’ looked somethin’ like him. An’ when 
they is fixin’ scenes the stand-up man rehearses all but the 
final rehearsal fo’ the star. An’ the star just looks on an’ 
sees how the director wants him to do. Then also, when 
the star is gwine have a close-up, this stand-up man poses 
in front of the cam’ra ’til they gits it focused, so all the 
star has to do is walk to that spot an’ strut his stuff. Also, 
they tests make-up with the stand-up man. ’Tain’t nothin’ 
but silliment, an’ nobody but idjits would have one. 

“Now this feller Jones says he has got to have a stand-up 
man. Says he ain’t gwine exhaust hisse’f standin’ in front 
of no cam’ra when there ain’t nothin’ bein’ shot. Says if 
other big stars can have one, also he can.”’ 

“He’s crazy!” 

““That’s what I tried to explain to him, but he woul’n’t 
agree with me. Says he has a star contrack an’ he gits 
what a star gits. Says there ain’t no star in the world 
gwine have nothin’ on him.”’ 

“Phew!” Orifice drummed on the desk with his spatu- 
late fingers. “‘What did you tell him?”’ 

“T tol’ him he could go take a flyin’ punch at the moon. 
I tol’ him that of all the fools I ever seen he was the wust. 
I tol’ him he was the mos’ uppity, obnoxing cullud man I 


“TI Congratulates You, Ethiope, on Bein’ Permitted to Meet Me. An’ Mind You Don’t Git Me Angry”’ 
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ever did see an’ fo’ half a cent I’d hire me somebody to 
knock his block off. I told him ——” 

“You must of gone crazy payin’ him compliments.” 

Cesar grinned. ‘‘I don’t care, Orifice. That feller got 
me plumb annoyed. An’ fo’ one pickled pig’s foot I’d fire 
him.” 

The president of Midnight rose in consternation. ‘‘ Golla, 
Cesar, you cain’t do that!” 

“Why not?” e 

“We cain’t afford it. Us has paid that feller two thou- 
san’ dollars adwance, an’ also we has wasted a lot of time 
an’ shot a heap of scenes a’ready. It’d cost us most ten 
thousan’ dollars did we kick him out.” 

Clump shook his head dejectedly. 
What is we gwine do?”’ 

““We’s gwine tell him he cain’t have no stand-up man.” 

“P-f-f! I tol’ him that an’ it di’n’t have no mo’ effeck 
than a dark night on a piece of film. Says he gits his 
stand-up man or he don’t work. He says ——” 

“Does he mean it?”’ 

“Man, tha’s the most thing he’s positive about!” 

“Well, s’far as I can see ——’’ Suddenly an idea came 
to President Latimer. His mind flashed back a half hour to 
the wistfully pathetic figure of one Ethiope Wall who 
craved any sort of job. He questioned Clump, ‘“‘ Ain’t no- 
body in the company would act as stand-up man fo’ 
Malacca, is there?” 

“Nope. An’ if anyone would try it they’d bust that 
feller in the eye befo’ they’d worked one day. He just 
nachelly ain’t to be stood.” 

An’ he really walks out on us if he don’t git this 
focuser?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“In that case,’’ explained Latimer, ‘“‘I has got the ve’y 
man fo’ the job.” He explained to Cesar about Ethiope. 

“He ought to be 
fine. He says he’ll 
scrub floors does us 


“ Ain’t that fierce? 


By ask him.” 
i oe “Hope he scrubs 
hy <> ’em with Malacca 


= Jones.”’* 

; “‘An’ he can 
make up an’ focus, 
cause he says he’s 
an actor. An’ he 
looks enough like 
Malacca to be his 
double. Same size, 
same weight, same 
kind of face.” 

“Then he ain’t 
gwine be populous 
with me.” 

“Yeh, you'll like 
him, Cesar. He’s 
a nice sort of feller. 
An’ I can git him 
cheap.” 

“Then git him, 
Orifice, an’ le’s us 
progress th’oo with 
this pitcher. The 
less I see of Malacca 
Jones an’ the sooner 
I sees it, the longer 
Ise gwine keep out 
of prison.” 

Orifice R. Lati- 
mer consulted the 
card on his desk. It 
had the address of 
Ethiope Wall 
scrawled across it. 
Latimer rose, 
donned his hat and 
set out in search of 
the Rue Chauvin, 
where Ethiope’s 
rosbiff workshop 
was located. 

President Lati- 
mer wore a worried 
expression and a 
checkered suit. The 
cares of managing 
Midnight’s Euro- 
pean affairs 
weighed heavily 
upon him. This was 
not the first time 


(Continued on 
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~ something new in Motor Car 


Tts the 


Performance 


The smoothness and quietness 
of the Greatest Buick Ever 
Built defies description. 


This remarkable motor car is 


- vibrationless beyond belief—an 


accomplishment that startled 
the motor car industry. 


We hope someone else tells 


you that some other motor car 
also is vibrationless. 


For then you may be induced 
to drive the two cars, and 
compare them. 


And you will appreciate better 
the amazing smoothness of 
powerflow at every speed, which 
now belongs to Buick. 


Drive the other car, then drive 
Buick, before you spend 
your money! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Handed Out by the Blind Goddess on the Town Hall 
in Exeter, New dampshire—By Henry A. Shute 


OSH it is terible xciting to be a poliseman. and it is 
jest as xciting to be a lawyer. i have always in- 
tended to play in a circus band for a living and i in- 

tend to now. but if ennything happens so i cant play in a 
circus band i am going to be a poliseman or a lawyer. i 
thougt a lawyer set most of the time in his office and rote 
papers and read yellow covered books but i shall never 
think so after the trial today. 

old Harrison Rundlett sed he dident beleeve there had 
been a moar xciting trial or better speeches since the Betty 
Farmer will case or the Cilley will case when Daniel Web- 
ster and Jeremiar Mason were the lawyers. this is the 
only real trial i ever herd. i shall never forget it. 

peeple begun to come a hour befoar the trial and at 9 oh 
clock the town hall was full. Jug Hunnewell was out of 
town and Jug Boxford of Newmarket was the jug. he set 
at a big table at the upper part of the hall and mister Wood, 
Pile Woods father, and the onorable Amos Tuck set at 
the table oposite eech other. me and Pewt and Beany hoap 
that the onerable Amos Tuck will get licked in the case 
becaus if the italian man is sent to jale peraps Beanys 
father will get the munky and the hand organ for his pay 
and me and Beany will have to taik cair of him and it. 

bimeby Beanys father come up the ile with the italian 
man and the munky and the hand organ and put them in 
a sort of pen. then Jug Boxford took up a little wooden 
hammer and banged the table so evrybody gumped. then 
he sed court is setting and then he set down to show that 
he ment it. then he sed who apears for the persecution and 
Mister Wood, Pile Woods father sed i do your oner and 
then the Jug asted the onerable Amos Tuck if he was de- 
tained by the defender and Mister Tuck sed no your oner 
i have volunteered my services to ade a foreiner whitch 
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cannot speek our langage. then a lot of peeple clapped 
their hands and the jug banged the table again and then he 
told the peeple that it was a court room and not a bar room 
and if ennybody distirbed the perseedings he shood fine 
them for contemp of coart. so evrybody kep still. then 
the Jug asted what the complant was and sed he wood reed 
it and the onerable Amos Tuck sed your oner I wave the 
complant. but he dident wave it. he dident taik it. the 
Jug had it and when he sed that he laid it on the table. 
nobody waved it. i dident know but he wood wave it and 
give 3 cheers. 

then the Jug sed you may perseed brother Wood. then 
mister Wood, Pile Woods father got up and told what a 
outragus crime had been comitted. he sed one of the most 
innosent, most playfull, most divirting, most lowly and 
defenceless of Gods creetures had been drug from a happy 
life among the treetops and ruined palices of far away 
india to pass the hat for pennies for a grimm taskmaster 
who was two lazy to wirk and so becomes a vagrant playing 
a hand organ, the most atrosius of all instrerments maid by 
man. hesed that after maiking a living out of the labor of 
this faithfull devoated little animal and when goded to the 
limit of indurence the teeny little animal weiging about 9 
Ibs tirned on this brootal taskmaster whitch weiged 200 
Ibs at leest, he cruily beat lashed whanged cuffed slapped 
struck shook pushed brused wounded abused and tortured 
the poor animal until it screemed with pane. gosh i gess 
the italian will go to jale sure. i dont beleeve the onerable 
Amos Tuck can beet that talk. 

gosh i never herd anything like that. isaw the hoal thing 
and the italian only licked him with a stick. i started to 


get up and tell the jug all about it but it was lucky i dident 
becaus jest then old Mike Prescott whitch was drunk got 
up and hollered not by a damsite, and the jug maid old 
Swane and old Misery Dirgin grab him and throw him out 
and put him in the lockup. 

then mister Wood, Pile Woods father, hollered sum moar 
and then he called Beanys father and maid him hold up 
his hand and sware. but he dident sware the way i have 
hird him. then he asted Beanys father if he was a poliseman 
and he sed he was and he asted him if he arested the italian 
man and Beanys father begun to tell about it and the 
onerable Amos Tuck gumped up and sed your oner i objec 
and then Mister Wood, Pile Woods father, took up a book 
and read a lot of stuff out of it and hollered and waived 
his arms and then the onerable Amos Tuck read from a 
book and he maid a speech and then the Jug sed Beanys 
father cood tell it. igess me and Beany will lose the munky 
and hand organ. 

well he had only sed a few wirds when the onerable Amos 
Tuck gumped up again and read from another book and 
then he and mister Wood, Pile Woods father, hollered at 
eech other and banged the table and waived their arms. 
then the Jug told Beanys father what he cood say and he 
sed it. 

then the Jug sed that the onerable Amos Tuck cood 
ask Beanys father sum questions and he stood up and 
asted Beanys father if he maid the complant and Beanys 
father sed he done it. then the onerable Amos Tuck sed 
you swore that he did 12 things to the munky and Beanys 
father sed no. and then the onerable Amos Tuck red the 
complant and asted Beanys father what he saw the italian 
do and Beanys father sed he saw him beat him. 

(Continued on Page 234) 
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It is perfectly plain that the most beau- 


tiful and comfortable cars in every 
price class are precisely those cars 
whose bodies are built by Fisher 
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news—265.69 miles an hour! Everyone 
gasped. This was tremendous. Where would 
itallend? Iwasdumfounded. This fellow 
pilot was a foeman worthy of anyone’s 
steel and here was his latest contribution 
to the contest. It was a thrilling moment 
for the thousands of persons who had gath- 
ered to watch the tests, and there was not 
a sound. I had already doffed my lucky 
flying shirt and flying gear and was waiting 
to fly to Van Cortlandt Park, in New York 
City, where about 20,000 Bronxites were 
waiting forme. They had planned a public 
reception in honor of my winning of the 
Pulitzer Race some time before. 

I congratulated Brow and looked at my 
watch. It was already a full hour past my 
time for this engagement and I was un- 
certain as to whether I’d try again right 
away or wait until the morrow. I hesitated 
and turned a calculating eye to the sky. 
The flying conditions were as nearly ideal 
as flying conditions ever are, and to- 
morrow 

“T guess the boys in the Bronx won’t 
mind waiting if I bring them a world’s 
record,’’ was my remark to a newspaper- 
man who stood close by, and he agreed and 
promised to phone over and tell the home 
folks what was going on. I gave orders to 
get the ship ready, and after the usual pre- 
liminaries I took the air for the greatest 
flight I ever have made or probably ever 
shall make. High and far back of the start- 
ing point, I journeyed to an altitude of 
9000 feet. Each previous time I had merely 
climbed to the determined altitude, turned 
about and started down in a dive. This 
time I decided to do the thing in a con- 
clusive fashion. 


Speed and a Steady Hand 


I went back almost to the coast line and 
then turned and opened the motor up 
wide, until the air-speed hand was reading 
about 249 miles an hour, and then nosed 
the plane down in a dive that I shall never 
forget. The air-speed indicator fluttered 
past the stop mark—250 miles an hour— 
and started around from zero again. The 
tachometer ran up to 2850 rotations a 
minute and then dropped back to zero. It 
was wrecked. Down, on down, I went; it 
was terrific. How I did worry about the 
beating which that stout-hearted motor 
was receiving. Finally the plane came out 
in a beautiful parabola and dashed away 
straight across the course. Then up the 
other side to 9000 feet, and down again for 
a repetition of the dive already described. 
Then back again for the third dive and 
dash, and it was on the fourth and last dive 
from 9000 feet that something interesting 
happened, or nearly happened. As I came 
down for the last time a squadron of Martin 
Bombers, flying in V formation, flew right 
across the speed course. They had come 
from Aberdeen, Maryland, and knew noth- 
ing of the tests which were being run, 
and as I passed the timer’s stand at the 
western end of the course I saw these 
huge, slow-moving planes. We were 
all traveling close to the ground, and if 
they continued on their course, and I 
maintained my heading and speed, we 
were sure to collide. They did not see 
me; of that I was sure, and I verified 
this later. I could not fly under them, 
because they were too low, and I could 
not jump over them without losing a 
fraction of a second and thus spoiling all 
my other runs. The Army Air Service 
officers vainly tried to signal the arriv- 
ing bombers, but it was too late. It is 
doubtful whether they could have ma- 
neuvered in time to avoid my speeding 
racer anyhow. I certainly had no ap- 
petite for making four more dives from 
9000 feet, so I made my decision. All 
this was going on while about twenty- 
one seconds were passing. 

Istuck to my straight course and just 
managed to squeeze between Planes One 
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and Three of the V formation with mighty 
few feet to spare, and I was told that the 
spectators, who had already feasted on an 
afternoon of thrills, voted that they had 
had enough. After crossing the finishing 
line I pulled up and circled over the judges’ 
stand and again awaited the verdict. I 
knew that Lieutenant Brow’s speed would 
be hard to beat, and though I knew I had 
called for almost all the speed my plane 
had in it, the waiting for results left me 
mighty impatient. Out came one long 
white strip of bunting. And I sure did 
watch that official as he came out dragging 
the other strip. If he made an X with his 
strips, then I had been disqualified. It 
couldn’t be a minus sign because he was al- 
ready carrying another strip. There it 
was—he had formed a plus sign! Gosh, 
how good that looked! I wanted to yell or 
do something—anything but stay in that 
plane all alone. I wanted to get down and 
ascertain by what margin the mark had 
been battered. 


Begetting Confidence 


The landing was finally negotiated and I 
hopped from the plane as soon as it stopped 
rolling. The crowd was cheering and a 
great fuss was going on. Someone shouted 
“266.59 miles an hour” closetomy ear. The 
mark had been raised approximately a mile 
an hour. That was fine. The day looked 
better and I was immensely pleased. It 
was discovered that I had flown two legs of 
the course in twenty-five seconds flat, and 
as the distance was three kilometers, or one 
and seven-eighths miles, this meant about 
thirteen and a half seconds to the mile, or 
four and four-tenths miles a minute and 
more than 390.795 feet a second. Inci- 
dentally, that same old world’s record 
had been smashed for the sixth time in two 
days’ flying, and had been boosted from 
236 miles an hour, made early in 1923, to 
266.59—a total gain of 30.59 miles. 

The newspapermen then took charge and 
made it almost impossible for me to get my 
coat and necktie. . 

One reporter said, “‘ Didn’t you see the 
bombers?”’ 

“Sure,” I answered. “‘Didn’t you hear 
me yell to them to get out of my way?” 
And once more I couldn’t find my necktie. 

As soon as it was discovered that Lieu- 
tenant Brow’s ship had thrown a tire from 
one of its wheels and that he would make 
his next try on the morrow, I hopped into a 
service plane and started for the Bronx. 
This ship could make only about 120 miles 
an hour, and goodness! how slow and poky 


that seemed. It required eleven minutes to - 


reach Van Cortlandt Park, and I was so 
pleased to find the crowd waiting patiently 
that I put on a little acrobatic exhibition 
before landing. 

I knew my mother would be in that 
crowd somewhere, and though the stunting 


and acrobatics might alarm her at first, the 
eventual result would be satisfactory and 
reassuring. Her first remark proved this, 
for she went on to tell me that when the 
plane first left an even keel she was worried, 
then she became fascinated, and finally 
thrilled, at the readiness with which the 
plane seemed to answer the pilot’s wishes. 
It was much more sensible to let her see the 
stunting and have her realize how safe it 
was, and see me actually doing it, than to 
fly carefully into a landing, and force her, 
and others like her, to have recourse to less 
authoritative sources for their information. 

After listening to the welcome and taking 
the opportunity to show my appreciation 
of the reception, I hopped off and flew back 
to Mitchel Field, Long Island, and turned 
in early, quite ready to call it a day, and 
a mighty busy day at that. I never fly over 
the country around Mitchel Field without 
experiencing a distinct thrill as I recognize 
the old speed course, and my memory 
harks back to the events which will al- 
ways mark it well in my mind. 

It is interesting to look at the results of 
my last four trips over the course. The first 
leg was flown against the wind, which 
slowed my ground progress down by one- 
half a second. The next leg was flown with 
the wind, and only required twenty-five 
seconds to cover the distance. The third 
passage was against the wind again, and 
my ground speed was two-tenths of a sec- 
ond slower than the preceding trip. The 
fourth and last lap was flown in the same 
direction as the wind and was again com- 
pleted in twenty-five seconds flat. 


DISTANCE, THREE KILOMETERS—1{ MILES 


EGS TIME IN SECONDS MILES AN HOUR 
1. 3...) ae 25.5 263.18 
2) yw 25.0 268.44 
3... ae 25.2 266.31 
4s 1 Ss 25.0 268.44 


The wind direction means nothing to the 
speed of a plane through the air, but it must 
be added to or subtracted from the air 
speed when the plane’s progress over the 
ground is being computed, according to 
whether you are flying with the wind or 
against it. 


The End of the Trials 


Next morning Brow and I reported to 
Mitchel Field and were all prepared to 
carry on the contest. Meantime the news- 
papers had so featured the preceding day’s 
events and so much attention had been 
attracted by the event, that the Bureau of 
Aeronautics rightly sensed that, though 


" further efforts might push the record up a 


few miles, the gain was not commensurate 
with the hazards being incurred. 

About ten A.M. we received congratula- 
tory telegrams from the Secretary of the 
Navy, Edwin Denby, and from the Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Admiral W. A. 
Moffett, U.S. N., ordering us to discontinue 


A 1921 Navy Racer Stripped for Speed —183 m.p.h. Fighting Planes in 1921 Had a 
Maximum Speed of Approximately 140 m. p. h. 
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the tests and return to Washington. So 
that was that, and perhapsit was just as 
well, for had we continued the diving some- 
one would certainly have been hurt. It was 
the happiest time of my life. I had accom- 
plished everything I had set out to do, and 
at that time held the three most important 
world’s speed records in aviation. The 
Pulitzer Race had netted me two records— 
one for the first half of the race, which was 
for 100 kilometers, and one for total race 
distance, which was for 200 kilometers, and 
on top of these rested the world’s straight- 
away three-kilometer record of 266.59 
miles an hour; 1923 was a good year for me. 

The diving hazards of those tests so im- 
pressed aviation people in general that the 
Fédération Aéronautique Internationale 
enacted legislation at the next meeting 
which entirely eliminated them, by ordain- 
ing that at no time shall a pilot engaged in 
shooting at this recordever attain an altitude 
in excess of about 1200 feet. This seems to 
be the natural course of events. Wherever 
you find a use you also find an abuse, and 
then someone makes a law. The law in this 
case was very necessary, and brought about 
a very healthy state of affairs, wherein fu- 
ture speed records would be made by planes 
which achieved their maximum perform- 
ance by reason of increased horse power 
and refinement in the design of the plane 
proper; and the accredited speeds would be 
only such as might be developed by the 
plane itself, and only such as inherently be- 
longed to it. 


. High Landing Speeds 


This highly prized record had attracted 
so much attention that the French Army 
Air Service constructed a specially designed 
ship for the purpose of acquiring it. The 
special racer was piloted by Adjutant 
Bonnett and established a new world’s 
record for the event—278.48 miles an 
hour—on December 11, 1924. 

This ship had a landing speed of about 
110 or 115 miles an hour, and for this rea- 
son would have been unable to qualify 
under our Pulitzer Race rules, which limit 
the landing speed of contesting planes to 
seventy-five miles an hour. 

Seventy-five miles an hour is a safe limit 
to place on racing planes and has a most 
salutary effect because it forces designers 
to achieve higher performances by refining 
the lines of their planes and also limits the 
hazards to the piloting personnel. Such a 
landing speed is about as fast as we can 
safely make contact with the earth on land- 
ing. Our Pulitzer rules do not govern the 
three-kilometer event, neither do they 
govern the activities of foreign agencies, 
but they are sound and reasonable. 

Whenever the landing speed of an air- 
craft has been increased in order to raise its 
maximum speed, aeronautical design has 
advanced not one whit, and the pilot is 

subjected to great additional dangers. 
The kitchen table will fly if it is sup- 
plied with enough power, but this all 
means getting away from the primary 
mission of competition. 

As the three-kilometer world’s high- 
speed event stands today, it is possi- 
ble to build a plane with a landing 
speed of 150 miles an hour and capable 
of making 310 or 815 miles an hour, 
and still no benefit accrues to the 
science of aviation. That is pushing 
the argument to an extreme, of course, 
but the principle under discussion is 
none the less exemplified. 

I have always maintained that some 
limit as to landing speed should be pre- 
scribed for every aviation contest, so 
that if danger must be incurred and if 
possibly some sacrifice must be laid on 
the altar of progress, at least the art 
will have benefited in some way and 
the world will have learned something 
of value. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Now One of the Accepted Leaders 


ty 


It is doubtful whether even the 
most heroic pages of automotive 
history record a success comparable 
to that of the Pontiac Six since its 
introduction last January. Repre- 
senting a new order of low-cost Six 
performance, stamina and beauty, 
it was accorded a wildfire reception 
whose intensity grew—and con- 
tinues to grow—with every passing 
month. Where the largest produc- 
tion previously attained by any new 


\) make of car during its first full year 


was less than 33,000, the number 
of Pontiac Sixes built to date is well 
above 65,000. And there is now 
being rushed to completion, a vast 
new plant, costing $10,200,000, and 
capable of producing 1,000 Pontiac 
Sixes a day. Here, truly, is incon- 
testable proof of the revolutionary 
value represented by the Pontiac 
Six! Here, truly, is evidence of the 
leadership which Pontiac Six was 
destined so quickly to win from 
the day of its public presentation. 


Pontiac Six Landau Sedan, $895. Oakland Six, companion to Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. 


All prices at factory. 
OAKLAND MOTOR 
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A quiet, 
long-wearing 


tire chain 
made of rubber and specially 


suited to balloon tires 


OODYEAR has made you a 


new and silent rubber tire 
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However we may feel about limiting the 
landing speeds of racing planes, there is no 
limit specified in the rules governing the 
world’s high-speed record, and we cannot 
speak too appreciatively of the aggres- 
siveness and skill and determination of 
the French in acquiring what they set out 
to get. The greatest aviation record is the 
property of France today, and it is the 


patriotic duty and obligation of some 


American agency or citizen to bring it back 
to the land where aviation was born. 

The next Pulitzer Race, in 1924, was held 
at Dayton, Ohio, the home of aviation, and 
developed no new speed marks, because no 
new aircraft had been built for the event. 
Two gallant airmen lost their lives, either 
in the race or preparing for it—Lieut. 
Alexander Pearson and Capt. Burt Skell, 
both of the Army Air Service. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to lay one’s finger defi- 
nitely on the causes for these accidents, and 
it is much more discreet to pass in sorrow 
than to hazard personal opinions. I was 
not there and I do not know the facts, and 
that is reason enough for not speaking at 
all. I knew both these men personally and 
held the highest regard for their ability, 
courage and judgment, and I am sure that 
whatever happened to their planes would 
have brought any other pilot in the world 
to similar grief. Since the dawn of crea- 
tion mankind has had to pay in blood and 
money and energy for every step of prog- 
ress. 

Early in 1925 the Army and Navy 
agreed to enter the Pulitzer to be held in 
October of that year, and placed orders 
with the aircraft industry for the building 
of new racers. This promised to be a real 
contest, in as much as the two services 


/ agreed to build the planes alike in every 


chain. Goodyear has tested it. | 


Goodyear has seen it outwear the 
best of tire chains. Here are the 
vital facts about this rubber chain: 


Quietness: There’s no clanging on 
the pavement or banging on the 
fenders with Goodyear Chains. 
Rubber cross links take the place 
of steel. 


Long Wear: Mile for mile, one 
set of Goodyear Chains will, in 
most cases, outwear several sets of 
ordinary tire chains. 


Tire-Saving: The broad rubber 
cross links guard against cutting 
or bruising of the tire tread, and 
especially in deep ruts give valu- 
able protection to tire sidewalls. 


Ease of Application: Goodyear 
Chains are easy to apply. You 
put them on and leave them on— 
over mud, wet and dry pavements, 
or snow. 


Security: Goodyear chains employ 
the non-skid principle of the 
famous Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread magnified for maximum 
gripping action. Scientifically de- 
signed to resist skidding in any 
direction. 


Convince yourself of these facts by 
having your car equipped with 
Goodyear Rubber Tire Chains 
at the nearest Goodyear Service 
Station. 


Angularity of cross links Squeegee action of rubber 
sets up effective resistance cross links holds the car 
to skidding sidewise. firmly on wet pavement. 


Made by the makers of Goodyear Tires 


particular. The concern that was to build 
our ships had built a new motor which held 
great possibilities, but had not been sub- 


_ jected to such tests as would have elimi- 


nated the bugs. In fact, it had never been 
in the air, and was destined to make its 


| first flight test in a racing plane. Such pro- 


cedure established a precedent which will 
not be followed hereafter. 

It takes about three years for anew 
gasoline aircraft engine to reach that stage 
of reliability where it may be said to have 
arrived. Trials on the motor-test stands 
are excellent and necessary, and engender 
great hopes in the breasts of the builders, 
but will never produce immediately a motor 
ready to go into.an airplane. Oh, yes! It 


| will run all right in the plane, but a score or 


so of what I have already called bugs 


| will crop up. The term “‘bug”’ is held to 
| mean any minor failure of the motor proper 


or its accessories, which keeps constantly 
recurring, but which remains hidden and 
unseen until actual operation in an aircraft 
brings it to light. Nine times out of ten 
a bug is only some small, trivial defect which 
will be corrected in time, but the peculiar 
thing about aviation mechanisms is that 


| the seemingly trivial defect is sufficient to 


cause a motor to stop running, and that 


| means trouble. 


The Real Way to Travel 


As soon as I was appointed to fly the 
Navy entry I repaired to the factory where 
the ships were being built, and was per- 
mitted to collaborate with the designers in 


_ installing accommodations for parachute 
| equipment—something unused to date in 


racing craft. I was also permitted to incor- 
porate some of my own ideas into those 
features of construction which had direct 
bearing on the pilot’s task of flying the ship, 
such as shaping the upper wing to increase 


the pilot’s range of vision, and two or three 
_ other items which would interest only a 


pilot. 

About this time we learned that Cyrus 
Bettis, U.S. Army Air Service, had been ap- 
pointed to pilot the Army entry. He wasa 
most excellent pilot and probably one of 
the best men in the Army Air Service. My 
tasks were many and varied in preparation 


| for the race—that is, in passing upon the 
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appointments for the flying field, such as 
the location of the home pylon, the mark- 
ing of danger areas, the laying down of 
ground rules and the selection of the race 
course; and a fast pursuit ship was placed 
at my disposal, and was used for traveling 
between Washington and Long Island. I 
remember making one trip, when a favor- 
able tail wind was blowing my way, in one 
hour and twenty-three minutes. I looked 
at my watch at 1000 feet above Mitchel 
Field and it read eleven o’clock flat, and 
when I next inspected it the hands pointed 
to four minutes past one o’clock, and I was 
sitting at a conference in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics at Washington, D. C. That’s 
the real way to travel. 


A Race and a Necktie Lost 


Both Lieutenant Bettis and myself were 
very busy testing our ships and changing 
motors. These new engines, with one ex- 
ception, were full of trouble and disturbed 
everyone quite a bit. They were too young 
and tender for the stern, gruelling demands 
incidental to a Pulitzer Race, but they 
were the best to be had if we intended 
breaking any records. As mentioned 
above, one of the motors seemed to be per- 
forming in fine style, and on one of the 
acceptance-trial flights, while the timing 
apparatus was in position, I dived the ship 
in which this engine was installed over the 
course for an unofficial speed mark of 302.3 
miles an hour. I'll tell you more of that 
later. 

Along came the day for the race, and 
with the usual excitement and fuss the 
ships were made ready. We all knew that 
if our motors, or one of them, should per- 
form according to manufacturers’ promises 
the Pulitzer records would be boosted four- 
teen or fifteen miles. 

New motors had been installed in our 
ships the day before the race and we had 
only had a few minutes’ flying time to check 
their operation. We started in the usual 
manner, and before I had completed the 
first lap I realized that unless something 
happened to Lieutenant Bettis’ ship I was 
destined to finish a poor second: 

My air-speed indicator never reached 
250 miles an hour, and the ship had been 
built to make 265 miles an hour. On the 
second lap a strange vibration set up which 
worried me greatly; but since I was all 
prepared for trouble and was waxing 
belligerent about it, I thought, “‘Let- it 
come along as big as it pleases.”’ 

There I sat watching that air-speed 
meter reading between 248 and 250 miles 
an hour and straining every nerve to get a 
few more miles out of it. Why, this was no 
better than my 1923 speed. Finally came 
the last lap and the finish, and as I was 
landing I saw Cy Bettis’ ship coming in for 
a landing also. Then I knew that in as 
much as he had finished I had been beaten, 
and the time announcement did not sur- 
prise me at all. There was no disgrace in it, 
but lots of disappointment. I tried to find 
Cy and congratulate him, but confusion 
prevented locating him; so I avoided the 
camera and hurried over to see my family 
and tried to recover my necktie. A necktie 
seems to be a jinx with me. I can seem to 
find anything else, no matter how great the 
excitement; but as in the instance men- 
tioned in connection with the 1923 speed 
trials, when I couldn’t find my darn tie, 
neither could I find it on this occasion. So 
in totaling up the day’s balances I had lost 
one Pulitzer Race and one necktie. 

The time records in the race disap- 
pointed everyone. Various accounts have 
sought to excuse the small advance of five 
miles over the 1923 Pulitzer records by 
blaming the weather and the visibility. It 
is true that the visibility was not very good, 
but if this had been the reason for the dis- 
appointing speeds it would mean claiming 
that the pilots had strayed from the course. 
But in becoming lost it would be impossible 
for two pilots to lose themselves and stray 
from the course in such a uniform fashion 
as to keep their lap timing about equal. All 
Lieutenant Bettis’ speeds were grouped 
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around 248 miles an hour and all mine were 
about 242 miles an hour. Had each pilot’s 
lap speeds varied by three or four miles an 
hour, then it could probably have been 
attributed to the visibility. To terminate a 
futile discussion, it suffices to say that the 
ships just did not have any more speed in 
them and that the motors were chiefly to 
blame. And then again it must be remem- 
bered that advances in speed from 250 
miles an hour upward will be much slower 
than up to the 250 mark, because the re- 
sistances are building up geometrically 
while the engine power is being increased 
arithmetically. 

The picture becomes more striking when 
we learn that at 250 miles an hour or better 
the pilot finds it impossible to force even his 
hand out into the terrific wind stream. An 
attempt to do such a thing would be just 
as impossible as trying to force one’s hand 
into a stream of water flowing from a high- 
pressure fire hose. The hand will be bent 
positively and firmly toward the tail of the 
machine, and I’ve never been foolish 
enough to experiment any further than to 
try the strength of this wind stream in this 
manner. The wind pressure is terrific. I 
know that, so I have never wandered far 
from the protection of the wind shield. 

There are some interesting considera- 
tions which must be taken into account 
when planes and people are flying around 
at excessive speeds. The pilot doesn’t have 
to think much faster than when he is in a 
slow machine, but he must look and plan 
ahead just a wee bit more. He must move 
his mental operations ahead one or two 
pegs, and then he is just about up to what 
is going on. He must raise his line of vision 
to compensate for the rate at which he is 
destroying distance. While he is tearing 
along at such a pace the bumps will slam 
his ship around with unbelievable force and 
suddenness, and he will sometimes wonder 
how the plane stays together. And if he 
attempts to use his controls to fight each 
jolt he’ll surely have a miserable time, as 
ships of this type are constructed nowadays 
so that they will fly themselves much better 
than any man can operate them. They 
merely require gentle guidance; and until 
a pilot recognizes this peculiarity he is likely 
to havea merry time trying to boss his ship. 
In fact, it has always been my contention 
that I learned to fly racing ships only when 
I was so darn disgusted with bobbing 
around that I held the controls still and let 
the plane fly itself. 


Speed of the Future 


The amazing celerity with which you 
can get from place to place fascinates one 
to such an extent that the choosing of 
some objective miles away and speeding to 
it will furnish quite a kick or thrill, or call 
it what you like. Distance seems to fade 
away while you are speeding along at about 
400 feet a second, and the plane is so small 
that it seems to be part of yourself, and 
that you are doing the flying and not the 
ship. You spy another plane in the air and 
hurry after it. It seems to be standing still, 
even though it may be making 100 miles an 
hour. You catch up with it and flash by it 
much faster than it can fly by a hangar or 
any stationary object. The controls answer 
your faintest pressure rapidly and with pre- 
cision, and as a matter of fact, while flying 
such a craft the nose of the machine may 
be pointed and directed with the same ease 
and precision as a rifle can be aimed. 

That is real flying. It fires and stimu- 
lates the imagination and has always made 
a strong appeal to me. 

As to future speeds? Who knows? What 
about the future of aviation? ‘“‘Quién 
sabe?”’ One guess is as good as another. 
We have progressed from forty miles an 
hour to an actually timed 302.3 miles an 
hour, and accomplished that mark having 
used only one new metal. Our wings are 
still made of wood covered with fabric, and 
the airplane body is still constructed of 
wood. Weare still forced to use heavy steel 
where we must have strength, but we are 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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The steering wheel is of 
solid walnut — the in- 
strument panel a thing 
of beauty — the con- 
trols unobtrusive, yet 
they are always within 
quick and easy reach, 


The New Model 6-65— 


Sedan Priced at $1540. 


All the Siy/e si 


-- at us lowest prive! 


One of the most popular of 
the zewer and smarter Paige 
cars—is this charming 4-door 
sedan. Mounted on the same 
chassis as the extremely popu- 
lar Paige Brougham, this 
beautiful new body, though 
somewhat smaller than the 
biggest Paiges, is larger than 
_ most sedans. And it is also less 
costly. Indeed, it is in this 
new 4-door sedan—and its 
companion car, the Landau 
Brougham—that you can acquire 
Paige sty/e and Paige smartness at its 
lowest price. 


The costliest custom-built cars seldom 
present a more enchanting interior than 
you will find in this newest 4-door Paige 
sedan. Luxury is everywhere. You sit on 
the finest mohair upholstery over nested 
springs. You look at beautifully clus- 
tered instrumentsin one indire¢tly lighted 
panel. You cannot help but admire 
the skill that so cleverly placed the arm 
rests, and inlaid the walnut-finish panels. 
Silk toggle grips, twin smoking sets, 
charming corner lights—all enchant you. 


PAC 


an 


Schrad 


Those who prefer the intimacy of a 2-door 
closed car — will find this Landau Brougham 
the style leader in its field. And its lower 
price will appeal compellingly to the thrifty 
— only $1395 for the de luxe model. 


Mechanically, this 
newest Paige is even 
The front seats of the Landaa MOre dependable than 
heuvewiae Maden thersturdy«Paiges 
cae of Iota? foneiemen POL ROL Smet is "replete 
with such advanced 
features asa counter-balanced crank shaft, 
thermostat, air cleaner, full high pressure 
oil feed to all rotating parts, including 
cam shaft, auxiliary shaft, and tappets. 
It is equipped with balloon tires and 
shock absorbers—with metal oil- 
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lubricatéd universals—with 
unusually long and easy riding 
springs—and, of course, with 
the perfected Paige-Hydraulic 
4-Wheel Brakes. 


Capable, unusually easy to 
handle, economical, long 
lived, and smart as the latest 
Paris gown—here is your 
next car. See it—at a Paige- 
Jewett showroom —soon 
—we know you'll like it 
immensely, and you'll buy it. 


The complete Paige-Jewett line offers 
a wide selection of body types and colors 
at prices ranging from $1195 to $2245. 
Steel wheels at slight extra cost. All prices 


are f. o. b. Detroit, tax extra. 
Assets of $20,000,000 . Worldwide . 
Dealer Organization . . . One of the 


Newest and Finest Plants in the Industry 
li Years Under One 
Management Building Fine Cars 
Exclusively . . . Never Re- 
organized— Never Refinanced 


Upholstery is of finest mohair; plate glass 
windows are easily operated mechanically ; 
the twin-smoking sets, arm rests, silk 
toggle grips all add to your comfort. 
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Watch This 


Column 


RICHARD TALMADGE in “The Fighting Don” 


Here is a man who has 
proved once more that per- 


sonality and ability will always 
carry to the top. 


Richard Talmadge is 


the dare-devil young actor 
who has for two years starred in 
pictures made at moderate cost, 
but whose rare ability made him 
so widely popular that some of 
his pictures have been shown in 
as many as 7000 theatres. 


But theatre owners and 
the public began to insist 
loudly, ““Give Talmadge a chance 
in BIGGER pictures—in famous 
stories, under the best of direction, 
with elaborate staging, and strong 
supporting players.” 


Now UNIVERSAL 
givesRICHARD TALMADGE 


his big chance and he is appearing 
soon in more pretentious and more 
costly pictures. The first produc- 
tion of his series will be ‘‘The 
Fighting Don,’’ a picturesque, 
thrilling story which gives this 
smooth young actor and stunt- 
man full scope for his unusual 
abilities. Watch for it. It will be 
directed by Irving Willat, and will 
be presented by UNIVERSAL in 


association with A. Carlos. 


I want to call your special 


attention to some of the big pic- 
tures coming from UNIVERSAL, notably, 
*‘Michael Strogoff,’’ from Jules Verne’s 
celebrated melodrama; REGINALD 
DENNY in “‘ Take it from Me;’? LAURA 
LA PLANTE in ‘‘The Midnight Sun.” 


(Carl Laem mile 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Laura La Plante and Richard Talmadge 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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getting unbelievable performance out of 
ships constructed of these materials and 
equipped with comparatively low horse 
power. What will happen when we start to 
use the new metals which are coming 
out—the magnesium alloys? What will 
happen when the structural weight of a 
plane will be reduced by 75 per cent, and 


| equipped with motors of much higher horse 


power which also will be much lighter? 
This is not a daydream, and is not such a 
fanatical picture after all. 

What will happen when we develop the 
light metal-built monoplane? There are no 
biplane—one wing above the other—birds. 
They are all built along the monoplane de- 
sign. The biplane effect is man’s clever 
attempt to hold the wings together by the 
application of the world-old principle of 
cross bracing. What will happen when we 
find a way to retract the greater part of our 
wings and landing gear after we get the 
plane off the ground and flying fast enough? 
Do: you know that only a few feet of wing 
spread is necessary to sustain a plane at 
high speeds? I have frequently tipped my 
racer over on its side, with the wings per- 
pendicular to the ground, so they were no 
use to me at all; in fact, all they did was to 
hold the plane’s speed down, and while in 
this position it has been possible not only to 
fly level but also to climb higher. 

All these are wonders to look forward to, 
and they are only waiting for the certain 
advent of some new metals. Our scientists 
have already found some of the requisite al- 


| loys, but have not yet discovered the 


methods for producing them economically 


| in quantity. These things will come to pass 


and no human can prevent them from put- 
ting in an appearance. 

In a little more than twenty years the 
aviation-endurance record has been boosted 


| from fifty-nine minutes’ duration to about 
| forty-five hours’ continuous flying. The 
| continents have been traversed. 
| oceans have been bridged. The most 


The 


he had regretted the mad impulse which 


| prompted him to accept the suggestion of 


his distributors for a European trip. 
In one way the trip was a success. Two 
pictures had been sent back to America 


| from Naples, another from Rome, still an- 
| other from Venice. Others had been filmed 


and were now being cut and titled. The dis- 
tributors had cabled that the European 
films were knock-outs; they urged an in- 


| definite continuation of the Continental 


stay. They wrote that American audi- 
ences—long since grown familiar with Mid- 
night pictures—were convulsed over the 
antics of their favorite colored slapstick 
comedians against the exotic backgrounds 
of Europe. And it was while under the spell 
of enthusiasm engendered by this last letter 
that President Latimer engaged the great 
Malacca Jones for one picture, paying him 
a cash advance of two thousand dollars, 
American money. 

From the moment that Malacca stepped 
on the set every man, woman and child in 
the company hated him. They knew some- 
thing of the gorgeous reputation he had 
built for himself, but not until they came 
into intimate personal contact did they 
realize how superlatively dislikable he was. 

Malacca regarded himself as being just 
about the greatest person who ever swung 
a cane and wore spats. But the negro pic- 
ture company from Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, saw in the tall, slender actor just 
another negro. They were not dazzled by 
him. They bitterly resented his superiority 
complex. And when he gave snubs he re- 
ceived insults in return. 

Orifice discovered Ethiope Wall manicur- 
ing the floors of the rosbiff establishment. 
Mr. Wall looked up with hope blazing. 
Latimer spoke gently and apologetically of 
the menial job he was offering. The effect 
on Ethiope was electric. 
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inaccessible spots on this planet have been 
photographed from an airplane. The mails 
are being carried by aircraft, and aviation 
is wrapping itself slowly but surely around 
the very heart of commerce, simply because 
it furnishes speedy transportation. 

Here is what I think we’ll see within the 
next twenty years—and if you are a stand- 
patter, or too prone to say “I don’t think 
so,’”’ stop reading right now! 

The speed record for straightaway flight 
will be between 300 and 400 miles an hour, 
and nearer to 400. The endurance record 
for continuous flight will be between four 
and five days. You won’t hear of forced 
landings, because there will always be more 
than one highly developed air-cooled en- 
gine on each light, metal-built ship, and one 
of these engines will be sufficient to keep 
the plane going at cruising speed. There 
will be huge lighter-than-air craft, much 
larger than what the Navy is experimenting 
and pioneering with now, crossing the con- 
tinent and both oceans on regularly 
scheduled trips. It’s waste of time to con- 
tinue. Those things are coming, and if you 
disagree just look back over the last score 
of years and make a comparison between 
the things that were and the things that 
are. 

Recalling my prediction about the high 
speed to be attained, you may be curious 
to know what the effect will be on the pilot, 
and whether a human will be able to stand 
such speed. If you eliminate the sharp 
turning features while flying at these great 
speeds, a pilot will find it just as easy to fly 
500 miles an hour as it is to travel 302 miles 
an hour. The only difference I can remem- 
ber between flying 200 and later reaching 
the 300 miles an hour mark is that when the 
latter was achieved I wanted someone with 
me. My impression, when I first saw an 
air-speed indicator hand run up to and then 
over the 300 miles an hour mark, was a 
desire to call in my friends and point out 
the reading to them. It was too big to keep 
to myself. There is a little history to 
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He rose from his knees. He picked up a 
china dish, kissed it, then smashed it on the 
floor. The irate proprietor of the restaurant 
rushed out, chattering volubly and pro- 
fanely. Ethiope tossed him a fiye-franc note 
and turned exaltedly to Latimer. : 

“‘Le’s travel, mistuh president. Next to 
workin’ fo’ Midnight, standin’ up fo’ 
Malacca Jones is the fondest thing I could 
possibly be of.” 

The following morning the company 
gathered in the Jardin du Roi Albert. The 
little park was crowded with eager and 
interested tourists. All Nice seemed to have 
gathered here on this particular morning. 

Special police permits gave the company 
a definite space in which to work. A dozen 
stocky little gendarmes were efficiently on 
hand to see that the actors were not dis- 
turbed. 

Malacca Jones arrived late. There was a 
honking of taxi horn, a high, querulous 
voice demanding gangway, a few haughty 
sentences in Afro-American French and 
Mr. Jones alighted from his taxi. 

He was resplendent this morning in suit 
of oyster gray, pin-striped with blue. He 
wore a wide, flapping straw hat, carried a 
whippy little cane and sported a large rose 
in his buttonhole. Someone in the crowd 
applauded. The word ran around the circle 
of spectators, ‘“‘That’s Malacca Jones! He 
was starring last week at the Varieties. He 
was the sensation of Paris.” . 

Mr. Jones strolled languidly toward the 
group about the camera. He nodded dis- 
dainfully to Director Clump, President 
Latimer, Forcep Swain, Exotic Hines and 
Lawyer Evans Chew. The cutting voice of 


one Florian Slappey came from somewhere © 


in the background. 
“Yonder comes our hired help!” 
Clump spoke curtly as he pulled Ethiope 
Wall forward. 
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air-speed indicators which may interest you. 
As aviation-racing speed progressed by 
leaps and bounds each year the old air- 
speed indicators were discarded. In 1922 
we had only a few 200 miles an hour air- 
speed meters in the world. In 1923 we 
had mighty few 250 miles an hour indica- 
tors, and in 1925 the faces of only a few air- 
speed meters showed a top speed marking 
of 350 miles an hour. 

During the war there were few planes 
whose terminal velocity exceeded 250 miles 
an hour, no matter how far they were dived, 
and no service air-speed indicators were 
calibrated up to that high mark. 

I believe both Lieutenant Brow and my- 
self went over the 300 mile mark in 1923. I 
had dived 9000 feet, starting the diving 
from an initial speed of 249 miles an hour, 
but as that was going straight down, I 
never looked on that as a real 300 mile 
mark. 

So in 1925, when I had a real 350 mile 
an hour air-speed indicator and a ship 
which might make 300 miles an hour, or 
five miles a minute, by crossing the course 
in a shallow dive, I seized upon the oppor- 
tunity immediately. I wanted to be the 
first mortal to fly at five miles a minute. 

And so the world moves on, calling for 
speed, and getting more and more each 
year. Every time we push aviation speed 
up a few miles the world is that much 
smaller. Of course there will be lives lost in 
this quest, but that is unavoidable, because 
speed means danger, and this holds as true 
in the manufacture of shoes as it,does in the 
driving of an airplane. But the world and 
progress demand it, and will have it; and 
for this very reason I am always thrilled 
when I see an air-speed indicator hand run 
up to and over a hitherto untouched read- 
ing; and then I realize that another offer- 
ing has been placed in the eager hands of 
mankind, and that those hands are always 
beckoning for more. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Lieutenant Williams. 


“Heah’s yo’ stand-up man, Jones. This 
is Mistuh Ethiope Wall.” 

Deliberately, insultingly, Malacca sur- 
veyed the figure of his stand-up man. The 
others, watching the introduction, were 
amazed at the striking similarity. Barring 
a marked difference of costume they were 
as like as two brown peas. Ethiope was be- 
wildered with pleasure at meeting the mag- 
nificent Malacca. Mr. Jones was insulting. 

“Boy,” he announced, “‘you is honored.” 

““Y-y-yas-suh.”’ 

“‘Ain’t ev’ybody can stan’ up fo’ me.” 

“N-n-nos-suh.” 

“T congratulates you, Ethiope, on bein’ 
permitted to meet me. An’ mind you don’t 
git me angry.” 

“*N-n-nos-suh.”’ 

“Tha’s all.”” Malacca turned languidly 
away. ‘‘Go ahead an’ try this feller out, 
Clump. When you gits ready fo’ me I’ll 
come let you take my pitcher.” 

Clump controlled himself with an effort. 
“T wish,” he reflected bitterly, “that a 
wasp would back up against that feller, an’ 
push. C’mon, Ethiope, le’s us commence.” 

Malacca Jones seated himself. And 
therefore he was out of sight of a pair of 
burning feminine eyes which stared eagerly 
through the crowd which congested the 
gardens. 

These eyes were round and brown and 
rather lovely. They belonged to one 
Adorée Lafourche, a very colored lady who 
from birth until three years previous had 
been resident in Morocco. 

For more than a year the colored Miss 
Lafourche had wanted to make the personal 
acquaintance of Malacca Jones. She had 
heard his name on many lips, and she 
rather fancied that her own powers as a 
charmer would make more than a trifling 
impression on Malacca. 

: (Continued on Page 58) 
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“Now that we have aSPENCER 


—you need never shovel coal” 


SPENCER Double Grate Heater 


SPENCER FEATURES! 


THE following features of 
Spencer Heaters are fully 
described in a valuable book, 
“The Business of Buying a 
Heating System’’, a copy of 
which awaits your request. 


Saves an average of $7 in the 
price of every ton of coal 
used because it burns low 
priced No. 1 Buckwheat 
Anthracite and burns no 
more tons. 


Requires attention only once 
in twelve to twenty-four 
hours, because coal feeds by 
gravity as needed, 


No blowers or other mechan- 
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Even heat day and night, due 
to automatic feed. 


Smaller radiators can be 
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hot water or vapor. 
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Easily installed. 
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ARS enthusiasm of Spencer owners is by no 
means confined to the fact that they know 
it is the cheapest heater to own. The trouble 
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True, a Spencer Heater does cost far less to 
operate. Burning the No. 1 Buckwheat size of 
Anthracite, which costs on an average $7 less 
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But economy is only one of the advantages 
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Ralph B. Clayberger, of Merchantville, N. J., 
sums them up as follows: 


“This was our first winter with a Spencer 
Heater, and... our most comfortable one. 
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at a net saving in our coal bill of $105.78. 
Furthermore, it has been a source of no little 
satisfaction in knowing that, when I fixed it 
in the morning, it would not be necessary for 
my wife to touch it all day long, regardless of 
weather conditions, and that we could arise 
in the morning during the coldest weather 
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The Spencer’s automatic feed does away with 
the continual attention necessary in the cus- 
tomary flat-grate heaters. A Spencer burns 
evenly day and night at any desired rate. The 
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“The Business of Buying a Heating System’, 
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on fuels, relation of heating costs to other 
building investments, the relative advantages 
of one heating system or another for differ- 
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the heating problem, whether for an apart- 
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And so she gazed hungrily at the man she 
thought was Malacca Jones; never suspect- 
ing that the tall, loose-jointed gentleman 
upon whom she lavished her worship was 
merely Mr. Jones’ stand-up man. She 
thought, quite naturally, that the man who 
posed easily before the camera was Ma- 
lacca. Actually it was the beatific Ethiope 
Wall! 

Ethiope was in the seventh heaven of de- 
light. Here he was acting in the movies, 
and if his histrionic talents were being ex- 
pended vicariously, at least he was closer 
to his goal than he had ever expected to get. 

Ethiope was unconscious of everything 
save the job, the contact with those of his 
kind, and the proximity of Mr. Malacca 
Jones. He was pathetically eager to please. 
Miss Adorée Lafourche, catching an occa- 
sional fleeting glimpse of her idol, thought 
he was simply grand. 

Miss Lafourche was ambitious. Her life 
in Morocco had been sadly uninteresting. 
In Nice there had been more pep, more 
spice. And there had been big Jean, who 
had followed her from Morocco and was 
now working at a little garage in Ville- 
franche. 

This Jean was a very colored gentleman 
of pronounced physical prowess. He was 
what in America would be described as bad 
medicine. He was atrociously bad medi- 
cine, rather addicted to jealousy and an 
overplus of affection for the somewhat in- 
constant Adorée. But just as Ethiope Wall 
was unconscious of Adorée, so, too, was he 
ignorant of the Moroccan rattlesnake who 
yearned to make Adorée his wife. 

The crowd grew denser in the shady 
reaches of the gardens. Adorée found her- 
self very much on the outskirts, her view 
of the famous actor extremely fragmentary. 


| Eventually she moved away and walked for 


a long distance down the Promenade des 
Anglais, listening to the soft waters lapping 
against the pebbly shore and wondering 
whether it might be possible, even faintly 
possible, to meet the superb Malacca Jones. 

Meanwhile work progressed excellently 
that day and the next. Malacca seemed to 
have voiced his final serious protest when 
he demanded the services of a stand-up 
man, and now he confined himself to a 
minimum of work and a maximum of per- 
sonal unpleasantness. Every person in the 
Midnight organization grew to hate him 
with a bitter and devastating hatred. After 
the second day even the docile Mr. Wall 
found himself agitated by occasional flashes 
of resentment. It was all very well for 
Malacca to know that he was successful, 


| but when he translated his opinion of him- 


self into carping criticism of others 

Malacca was, to put it mildly, hard to 
handle. Director J. Cesar Clump frothed 
at the mouth through long mornings and 
brief afternoons. The company was work- 
ing now on interior shots, having rented an 
old studio out in the general direction of 
Cannes. The studio possessed fair-to- 
middling lighting equipment and anti- 
quated mechanical facilities. And inside 
the four walls Malacca was most offensive 
to his director. 

The company squirmed and writhed and 
swore. President Latimer, more worried 
than he cared to admit, counseled patience. 
Malacca represented an investment of 
nearly ten thousand dollars, and Latimer 
explained passionately that it would be dis- 
astrous financially if anything happened to 
him. 

“Tf!” spluttered Cesar. ‘Orifice, that 
feller is hoverin’ on the brink of a precipice, 
an’ one of these mawnin’s Ise gwine lose 
my head, an’ over he goes! With a monkey 
wrench after him.” ; 

“He is pretty bad, Cesar. But we got to 
stand it ——” 

“T know. On’y thing keeps me fum 
bustin’ off is Ethiope Wall. That feller 
must be half angel an’ half fool.” 

Latimer was glad to change the subject. 
“How you like Ethiope?”’ 

Clump’s eyes sparkled with enthusiasm. 
“He’s good, Orifice. Real honest-to-good- 
ness good. Seems like to me that when he 
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rehearses fo’ Malacca he does it better than 
Malacca does hisse’f when he acts. Co’se 
maybe Ise prejudicialled d 

“You must be. Malacca Jones has got a 
swell reputation.” 

“Don’t I know that? Ain’t he been pro- 
claimin’ such ever since we signed him up? 
Does I ever hear anythin’ else fum mawnin’ 
tonight? Golla! Ethiope Wall, now, he’s 
the sort of feller I roots fo’. He’s modest 
an’ gentle an’ willin’. I think he’s a better 
actor than Malacca. I do, honest. An’ 
they is enough alike in looks a? 

Latimer shook his head. ‘‘’Sall right fo’ 
you to like Brother Wall, but don’t go git- 
tin’ no fool notions in yo’ head ’bout 
Malacca not bein’ swell.’’ 

“Co’se he is. I never said he wasn’t. But 
if I ever slips an’ exterminates him it ain’t 
gwine affeck our pitcher none. With a li’)’ 
trick photography an’ no close-ups, Ethiope 
Wall could finish out that pitcher so you’d 
never know the diff’ence.”’ 

Clump was not the only one who re- 
sponded to the eager friendliness of the 
gangling American negro who had resided 
in France since 1917. They stared pop-eyed 
when Ethiope chattered in French with the 
natives, they welcomed his thoughtful little 
attentions, they impressed him into service 
as guide and tutor. Each expressed a secret 
hope that Orifice Latimer could be induced 
to make the man a permanent member of 
the troupe. 

But if Midnight thought Ethiope was 
fine, Mlle. Adorée Lafourche, of Morocco, 
Africa, believed he was a riot. Once or 
twice she had journeyed to spots where the 
company was shooting and always she had 
seen Ethiope standing up for Malacca 
Jones. 

The impression had become fixed in 
her mind that it was the great Malacca she 
was seeing. And on the fourth night of 
Ethiope’s employment she was waiting out- 
side the studio door when he emerged. 

Dusk was settling down over the Azure 
Coast; a haze of purple and gray shot 
through with the red gold of the setting sun. 
Automobiles thrummed by, and an occa- 
sional tram. Ethiope stood in the clear, 
cool air. He knew now what happiness 
meant. Even here in France he was at 
home, and he was content. A voice spoke 
to him in limpid French. A woman’s voice; 
soft, alluring, tantalizing. 

“This is M’sieu Jones, is it not?” 

Ethiope faced his dusky inquisitor. He 
started to explain that she was in error, but 
before the words emerged from his lips 
Adorée spoke again. 

“Ah, but I know that it is M’sieu Jones! 
I have seen you working in this so great © 
cinema.” 

The thrill of a lifetime surged over the 
ordinarily modest Mr. Wall. It was almost 
glory enough to stand up for Malacca, but 
to be actually mistaken for that gorgeous 
star He yielded. He doffed his hat, 
bowed low and swept the lady with his 
eyes. He spoke in his very best French. 

““Malacca Jones, mamselle, at your serv- 
ice.” 

Adorée gasped with delight. This was 
far easier than she had anticipated. Rumor 
had it that Malacca, while quite impression- 
able, was certainly not accessible. 

“T think,” said Adorée, “that m’sieu 
is the most wonderful man in all the 
world.” 

“Hot diggity dawg!’’ whispered Ethiope 
in English. Then in the language of the 
country: ‘‘And mamselle is the most won- 
derful woman.” 

She coquetted with him. 
about to dine?”’ 

“Tf mamselle will accompany him.” 

Mamselle, it seemed, would. She did. 
They found a little café on the Rue de 
l’Escarene, where they became better ac- 
quainted as they ate. Afterward they 
walked along the Quai Saint Jean Baptiste 
and gazed at the dry bed of what was sup- 
posed to be the Paillon River. And still 
later they found themselves on the prom- 
enade staring across the broad waters of 
the Mediterranean. A path of moonlight 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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bid? Should Mr. Lenz? Is it ever wise to 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
danced across the waters and there was a 
boat. Mademoiselle Lafourche was over- 
flowing with joy at her conquest. Mr. 
Ethiope Wall, now Malacca Jones, was 
mounting to heights of beatitude which he 
had never before even suspected. 

It was late when they separated, but not 
before they had made an engagement to 
meet for dinner the following night at the 
little café on the Rue de l’Escarene—and all 


.| the next day Ethiope found himself regard- 


ing the insufferable Malacca with eyes into 
which there was creeping a speculative 
light. 

That evening and the next Ethiope was 
with the dark-brown charmer from Mo- 
rocco and points north. It was magnificent 
to be mistaken for Malacca Jones, and still 
more charming to know that he was suc- 


| cessfully maintaining the masquerade. 


Adorée asked him much about himself. He 


| tried to boast as he had heard Jones do, but 
| for the most part he was content to listen 


to her encomiums. During these evenings 
the mantle of the great Malacca Jones sat 
upon him. 

He was grateful that for two weeks Ma- 


| lacca was not playing at any music hall or 
casino. In that event Ethiope would have 
| been forced to curtail the pleasure of this 


glorious creature’s society. 

Meanwhile work on the Malacca Jones 
special feature was nearing completion and 
the nerves of every official in the organiza- 


| tion were approaching the breaking point. 
| Each day there hung over the decrepit 


studio a miasma of lethal uncertainty. 


| Clump had become almost demented by 


Malacca’s overbearing demeanor. Latimer 
tried to make peace. Lawyer Evans Chew 
attempted to impress Mr. Jones with a 
sense of his own importance, but his 
vaunted pomposity fell flat. 

Only Florian Slappey succeeded in mak- 
ing any impression on the haughty Mr. 
Jones. 


Florian imitated him. Florian bur- 


| lesqued him. Florian ranged himself well 
| within earshot and regaled his friends with 


the mannerisms of the tall negro who was 
the sensation of France. Florian’s audi- 
ence would become convulsed with mirth. 
He loathed 
Florian and feared his ridicule. And he 
vented his spleen on Ethiope Wall. 

Malacca made Ethiope’s life a misery. 
He tore him to shreds with cutting words. 
Ethiope became haggard, and only the 
thought of his evenings with Adorée—who 
thought he was Malacca Jones—kept him 
from performing immediate mayhem. 

Ethiope stood it all. It was not easy, but 
rebellion meant too much. If Malacca de- 
manded his dismissal he would be kicked 
out—back again to a lonely life in France, 
hoping for the miracle which might carry 
him to America. He posed for Mr. Jones, 
he bore the man’s bitter criticism of his 
make-up and manner, he accepted meekly 
the vituperation of the music-hall star, and 
if homicide held sway in his heart he gave 
no outward indication. 

And so matters rocked along—tension in 


_ the company, worry over the future on the 


part of Ethiope Wall, and a development of 
which nobody save Adorée Lafourche knew 
anything. 

From Villefranche one night came 
Adorée’s fiancé, Jean. Adorée was out. 
Jean talked long and earnestly with the 
landlady at the humble lodgings she occu- 
pied. He learned many things; for Adorée 
had not been backward about proclaiming 
her conquest of the incomparable Malacca 
Jones. 

Monsieur Jean’s complexion changed 
from shiny black to the color of abandoned 
cigar ashes. His eyes narrowed and his lips 
compressed. Monsieur Jean felt that he was 
about to acquire one of his bad spells. 

And when Jean became bad he became 
bad all over. The hot unreasoning blood of 
African forbears coursed in his veins; he 
was a person of violent moods and more vio- 
lent actions. The big, bulging muscles of 
his sinewy frame grew tense; his hamlike 
fists clenched, his bullet head was shoved 
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forward and he splattered a stream of 
French profanity. 

Then he awaited the late homecoming of 
Adorée. She came tripping into the house 
after having separated from the supposed 
Malacca Jones at the corner. She stopped 
short at sight of the human thundercloud 
which hovered over her. Jean spoke. He 
spoke long and passionately. He expressed 
his candid opinion of Adorée. And, much to 
his amazement, she entered no denial. 

“True,” she said, “I have been going 
with Monsieur Jones. He is one grand, 
noble man, and not a pig of a garage 
helper. He appreciates me.” 

Somehow Jean did not feel flattered. 
Adorée was entirely too frank. He raved. 
Hestormed. Heswore. She tossed her head 
and announced that the liking between 
herself and Monsieur Malacca Jones was 
entirely mutual and that she intended 
cultivating it. 

Jean stood rocklike, staring down upon 
her. He swayed slightly on the balls of his 
tremendous feet. He gave vent to a few 
ejaculations. Then he whirled and yan- 
ished. A light little laugh flew from Adorée’s 
lips. 

It was indeed good to excite Jean’s jeal- 
ousy. Of course she expected to marry him 
eventually. Meanwhile it was well to let 
him understand that she was the sort of 
girl who could win, and hold, the favor of 
France’s so great music-hall star. 

Outside, Jean did not pause to brood over 
his troubles. Not Jean. He was a man of 
definite and positive action. He sought al- 
ways to still trouble at its source. 

He moved downtown toward the blazing 
lights and midnight merriment with a roll- 
ing, space-eating stride. His eyes gleamed 
like the head lamps of a taxi and his feet 
crunched rhythmically on the pavement. 
He swung down the Avenue Félix Faure, 
past the Municipal Casino and into a little 
café on the Avenue de la Victoire. There he 
made certain inquiries regarding the prob- 
able whereabouts of Monsieur Malacca 
Jones, one-time music-hall satellite and 
now moviestar. Theinformation was given. 

Meanwhile in the lobby of a small hotel 
on the Boulevard Dubouchage one man was 
talking and another man was listening. 
The talking man was seated. The other, 
tall and thin and with the light of dumb 
suffering in his eyes, stood humbly before 
him. 

‘An’ futhermo’,” rasped Malacca Jones, 
“you ain’t wuth a durn. You is one no- 
*count piece of tripe which ain’t fitten to be 
my stand-up man. How come you to be 
late tonight? I asks you that?” 

Bitter resentment flamed in the placid 
bosom of Ethiope Wall. He controlled him- 
self with an effort. 

“Tse sorry, Mistuh Jones. Truly I is.” 

“Sorry! Piffle! I got a good min’ to fire 
you. If it wasn’t that this pitcher is pretty 
near finished 5 

A cyclone entered the lobby—a black and 
fearful cyclone which proclaimed loudly 
that it wished to make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Malacca Jones. The clerk motioned 
toward the languid and elegant figure which 
was rising from an easy-chair. 

Jean advanced toward Malacca. Ethiope, 
sensing disaster, discreetly withdrew to an 
obscure corner of the lobby. 

The mountainous Moroccan bulked for- 
biddingly in front of the elegant Malacca. 
The conversation was conducted in French, 
which Ethiope understood perfectly. 

“You are Malacca Jones?”’ accused Jean. 

Mr. Jones, considerably puzzled, bowed. 
“T have that honor.” 

“Honor? Mon Dieu!”’ Jean’s laugh was 
harsh. ‘‘And has monsieur also the honor 
to be acquainted with Mam’selle Adorée 
Lafourche?” 

The words came clearly and distinctly to 
the ears of Ethiope Wall. Mr. Wall imme- 
diately sought to make himself even more 
inconspicuous. His eyes grew big as saucers. 
He trembled. He prepared for flight. 

Malacca shook his head. ‘‘I have never 
heard of the lady,” he averred. 

His words had a tonic effect on Jean’s 
temper. The big frame quivered. 
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“Liar!’’ he snorted. 

Malacca Jones was a prideful man. He 
did not relish being branded as a liar in 
public. ‘I am not a liar,’’ he protested. 

“You say you do not know my Adorée?” 

‘Slisavathat. 

“Then I repeat that you are a liar.” 

Malacca started to turn away, muttering 
something about a gendarme. 

Jean the Moroccan swung into action. 
All the pent-up anger and jealousy was in 
that first resounding wallop. It caught 
Malacca Jones on the side of the head, and 
even before he hit the lobby floor Jean had 
struck again. 

Malacca stretched full-length on the tile. 
Jean flung himself on the prostrate figure. 
Fists and feet were working overtime, and 
Mr. Jones commenced shrieking for help in 
a queer mixture of French and American. 

Mr. Ethiope Wall, nervous and shaken, 
vanished into the street. 

The following morning the members of 
the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, U. S. A., gathered 
at the battered studio for the finishing 
touches on their two-reel special featuring 
the great Malacca Jones. 

They waited for two hours, but Mr. 
Jones did not appear. Rumor reached the 
studio; queer rumor of physical combat in 
the lobby of a hotel the previous night. An 
attack on. the immaculate Mr. Jones by a 
jealous fiancé. Rumor had it that Mr. 
Jones had departed Nice suddenly and per- 
manently and would not appear, now or 
ever, to complete his picture. A messenger, 
dispatched downtown, returned in a taxi- 
cab and reported that the rumors were true. 
Malacca was gone, sadly shopworn but able 
to travel far and fast. 

The face of President Latimer reflected 
lugubriosity. He wrung his hands. 

“Oh, golla!’? he moaned. ‘An’ the 
pitcher ain’t finished yet.’ 

J. Cesar Clump was grinning. So was 
every other person in the studio, save pos- 
sibly the lanky Ethiope Wall, who knew 
much and said little. 

“You should worry, Orifice. Lawyer 
Evans Chew was sayin’ that on account 
Malacca has busted his contrack with us we 
don’t have to pay him no more money out- 
side the adwance he has a’ready got.” 

Orifice brightened. ‘‘That so, Lawyer 
Chew?” 

“‘ Absolutely. Under the laws of the Code 
of Napoleon as written an’ provided fo’ the 
government i" 

“‘Nemmin’ all them talkments, Lawyer 
Chew. We accepts yo’ decision without no 
argument.’ Latimer faced Clump again. 
“However is us gwine finish up the pitcher 
without Mistuh Jones?”’ 

“‘Hasy enough,”’ responded the director 
happily. ‘‘Ain’t I told you all along that 
this boy Ethiope Wall is a good actor an’ 
that I could make him up an’ photograph 
him so as nobody woul’n’t never be able to 
tell the diff’ence ’tween him an’ Malacca?” 

““You sholy has.”’ 

“Well, I meant it.” Clump swung 
around. “‘Ethiope, come here!”’ 

The lengthy figure of Mr. Wall shuffled 
uncertainly forward. He wore a worried, 
harassed expression. 

“Ethiope,’’ announced Clump boldly, 
“T an’ President Latimer has been tryin’ 
to figure fo’ a long time how us could make 
a pummanent job fo’ you with Midnight. 
It now seems like yo’ opporchunity has 
came. Malacca Jones has departed, an’ he 
is goin’ to stay there. There is some more 
shots to be taken. I says you can act his 
part as good as he could. So I asks if you 
want to try it, an’ if you make good, accept 
a job with us?” 

The face of Mr. Ethiope Wall was ra- 
diant. This indeed was the fulfillment of 
his fondest wish. 

“Oh, Iawsy,’’ he murmured ecstatically. 
“You is askin’ me whether I is willin’ to act . 
fo’ Malacca Jones?” 

“Uh-huh. Is you?” 

“T’ll say Lis!’’ enthused Ethiope. Then 
a twinkle appeared in his eyes. ‘‘An’ why 
not? Didn’t Malacca do as much for me 
last night?” 


A representative Goodyear Service Station: that of W. F. Price and Son, Reading, Pa. 
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Quality is only part 


The Goodyear Supertwist Balloon Tire is 
generally recognized as the foremost example 
of the present state of the tire-building art. 


In its construction is used the celebrated cord 
fabric SupERtTwist, that remarkable material 
recently developed by Goodyear. 


The superiority of SuPERTWIST is in its greater 
elasticity; under road-shock it stretches and 
recovers without breaking, like rubber bands. 


This flexibility is inherent in the very structure 
of the Supertwist cords themselves, and 1s 
not dependent upon latex, gum or filler of 
any kind. 


Yet even this great tire, magnificently service- 
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able as it is, would fail of its full usefulness 
if run under conditions of abuse or neglect. 


So the Goodyear policy is, not only to build 
the greatest possible value into the product, but 
also to provide facilities so that users will get 
all this value out. 


Accordingly Goodyear tire quality is backed 
with a far-flung organization of select Good- 
year dealers, pledged to help you give your 
tires timely and proper care. 


This union of Goodyear quality and service 
is responsible for that matchless performance 
which year after year makes ‘“‘more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind.”’ 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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72 ae me, 
there’s nothing 

like Mennen™ 


E. V. D. Paul, who used to ride the range 
in the cow country, has the real cow- 
puncher’s slant on shaving. Here’s a let- 
ter I got from him recently: 


“Keeping the beard down on the round- 

up and riding herd—with alkali water 

and a dull blade—is no joke. That’s 

why I prized my Mennen Shaving 

Cream—and still do—almost as much 

as I did my horse. 

“Believe me, there’s nothing like 

Mennen. I had all the stubble mowed 

5 or 10 minutes before the other boys 

had stopped howling—with a clean, 

smooth face that felt bully. Mennen 
sure softens the whiskers—they just 
fall away when the old razor starts to 

go through. 

“W’ve been a Mennen fan since 1914, 
and I expect to use it as long as my 
whiskers are rarin’ to grow.’ 
Pretty straight from the shoulder—he 
knows. You’d talk the same way if you 
knew. That’s why I want to make a 
proposition. Send me a post card and I'll 
send you—FREE—a special Demon- 
stration Tube of Mennen Shaving 
Cream. I want you to use it until it’s all 
gone, because by then I know you'll be 
a regular Mennen customer for life. 

84 inch on your brush will build the 
biggest, firmest, wettest bank of lather 
you ever saw. The ease with which your 
razor slips through the whiskers will 
convince you that everything I have 
said about Dermutation—the Mennen 
process of absolute beard-softening—is 
true and then some. 

Honestly, you’ll be amazed at the 
quick, clean, smooth shave you get—no 
scraping or pulling—a shave that stays 
shaved all day. 

If you don’t want to bother to send for 
the free Demonstration Tube, you can 
buy a big tube—good for five months of 
daily shaving—for 50 cents. If it doesn’t 
thoroughly convert you to Mennen, send 
me the tube. I’ll refund your money, 
plus postage. * * * 

Now about after shaving. There’s noth- 
ing quite like Mennen Skin Balm. Feelits 
fine, fresh tingle. Reduces pores. Tones 
up skin. Makes you look 100%. Price 50c. 

Mennen Talcum for Men doesn’t show 

on the face. Absorbs any excess mois- 


ture. Tops off the per- ’ 
in Hing. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


fect shave. 25c. 
THE MENNEN COMPANY 
341 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Laer punted 
Montreal, Oatbe 


MSENASN 


SHAVING CREAM 


| pajama trousers. 
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“Steward, a whisky-soda for Mr. Mac- 
Clintock and myself. Have one, Hoyt? 
You, Paterson?” 

Cruel, thin, casual talk clicking against 
the teeth in nervous haste; the commercial 
talk of men bartering their lives against 
each tick of the clock; men caught like rats 
in a trap, with no escape but death or a 
lucky chance like Mallory’s. Caught and 
yet denying the trap—laughing at it until 
the low roof of the mess shack rumbled 
with the echo; drowning it in whisky for 
the night. 

Afterward, Hoyt came down the passage 
with him to his room—Hoyt, with his face 
cleaned of the afternoon’s oil and his eyes 
slightly bright with the wine he had taken. 

““We’re relieved tomorrow on account of 
casualties,’ he said. “T’ll tick you out 
early and we'll go joy riding—see what we 
can teach each other.” He smiled. 
og Night.” 

Paterson undressed slowly and threw 
back the flap of his sleeping bag. He ran 
his fingers softly down the muscles of his 
left arm. Automatically they stopped at 
the spot Mallory had been hit. He 
stretched his thumb from the arm to his 
heart—seven inches. He shrugged. Nice 
to go that way. Clean and quick. He sat 
upon the edge of his cot and pulled on his 
Oh, well, this was the 
place—the last place he had to go to. This 
was the cot he would sleep his last sleep in. 


| If it weren’t a lonely job! That chap in the 
| mess who wouldn’t be a two-seater pilot for 


anything. If he could only feel like that. 
If he could only feel Hoyt’s complacency. 
Hoyt, with his calm smile and the two 
little ribbons under his wings. Military 
Cross and the Legion of Honor, and three 
months before he had been green—pucka 
green! 

Paterson blew out the light and turned 
in. Hoyt was a good fellow—damned 
decent. Outside he could hear Phelps- 
Barrington’s voice muffled by the snow: 
“Come on, snap into it! Tender for 
Amiens! Who’s coming?”’ The yell died in 
the roar from the car’s engine. 

Paterson lay for a moment thinking; 
then suddenly he reached for his pocket 
flash, snapped it and stared nervously at 
the empty cot across the room. There was 
no bedding on it, nor any kit tucked under 
it; only the chair beside it, and the cracked 
mirror. 

He got up and padded over in his bare 
feet. Stenciled on one corner of the can- 
vas there was a name—J. G. H. Lyons. 
There had been no Lyons introduced to 
him in the mess. Perhaps he was on leave. 
Perhaps he had flu with Trent and was 
down at the base. The spot of fear in his 
heart trembled slightly and he knew sud- 
denly where J. G. H. Lyons was. He was 
dead! Somewhere out in the snow, miles 
across the line, J. G. H. Lyons slept in a 
shattered cockpit. 

The door behind him opened softly. It 
was Hoyt, in pajamas. “‘Got a cigarette?” 
he asked casually. 

Paterson turned sharply and grinned. 
“Righto,” he said. “‘There on the table.” 

Hoyt took one and lighted it. ‘“‘Can’t 
sleep,’”’ he said. ‘‘Come in and take Mal- 
lory’s cot if you want to. I’ve some new 
magazines and I can tell you something 
about our work here until we feel sleepy.”’ 

Hoyt was a good fellow—damned decent. 


The cold wet mist lay upon the fields like 
a soft veil drawn across the face of an old 
woman who had died in the night. Me- 
chanics, with their balaklavas pulled down 
across their ears, were running about 
briskly to keep warm—kicking chocks in 
front of under-carriage wheels, snapping 
propellers down with mighty leaps and 
sweeps until the cold engines barked into 
life and settled to deep concert roaring. 
Dust and pebbles, scattered by the back- 
wash, swept into the billowing hangars in a 
thin choking cloud that pattered against 
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the canvas walls. Hoyt’s machine trem- 
bled and crept out of the line, with Phelps- 
Barrington after it. Trent, who had come 
back from the base the day before, taxied 
out next: 

Paterson waved to the mechanics to 
pull out his own chocks. They yanked 
mightily on the ropes and he blipped his 
motor with his thumb. Behind him and to 
the left came Yardley, the new man who 
had come up from Pool to fill Mallory’s 
place. Then MacClintock, sitting high in 
his cockpit, rushed out with a roar and a 
swish of gravel. MacClintock was deputy 
leader. 

Hoyt waved his hand in a quick nervous 
sweep and the flight started. Through the 
mist they roared with their engines howling 
into sharp echo against the hut walls. A 
moment later tails whipped up and wheels 
bounced lightly upon the uneven ground. 
Then Hoyt’s nose rose sharply and he 
zoomed into the air in a broad climbing 
turn, with the five others after him in tight 
formation. 

Paterson glanced at his altimeter—five 
hundred feet. He looked ahead and to the 
left. There was Bapaume in its raggedness, 
half drowned in the mist. Suddenly 
Phelps-Barrington’s machine burst into 
rose flame and every strut and wire trem- 
bled like molten silver—the sun. He could 
see the red rim just peeping up ahead of 
him and he was warmer for the sight of it. 
Below, under the rim of his cockpit, the 
ground was still wrapped in its gray shroud. 

They were climbing up in close forma- 
tion. The altimeter gave them four thou- 
sand feet now. He glanced to the left. 
Yardley waved. Yardley was going through 
the agony of his first patrol over the line— 
the same agony he had gone through him- 
self the week before. Only Yardley seemed 
different somehow—surer of himself—less 
imagination. He was older too. Behind 
them, MacClintock, the watchdog, was 
closing in on their tails and climbing above 
them to be ready to help if the Hun 
swooped from behind unexpectedly. 

There were clouds above—gray blanket 
clouds that came together in a solid roof, 
with only a torn hole here and there to show 
the blue. Bad clouds to be under. Hoyt 
knew it and kept on climbing. Almost ten 
thousand feet now. The ground below had 
cleared slowly and thrown off most of its 
sullen shroud. Here and there, in depres- 
sions, the mist still hung in arabesque 
ruffles like icing in a confectioner’s window 
or the white smoke of a railway engine. 

The line was under them now, running 
south and east like a jagged dagger cut, in 
and out, in and out across the land, not 
stopping for towns, but cleaving straight 
through their gray smudgy ruins with a 
cold disregard and aruthless purpose. The 
first day he had seen it, it had seemed a dam 
to him; a breakwater built there to hold 
something that must not flow past it; a 
tourniquet of barbed wire twisted and held 
by half the world that the blood of the 
other half might not flow. Some day 
something would break and the whole 
thing would give way for good or evil. 
Curiously now, like Hoyt, he didn’t care 
which. And suddenly he knew how his 
older brother had felt, on that last leave, 
and he had called him unsporting in the 
pride of his youthful heart! 

Hoyt was still climbing. Thin wraiths of 
cloud vapor groped awkwardly for the six 
tiny Camels, like ghost fingers trying 
desperately to stop them and hold them 
from their work: Paterson glanced again 
at Yardley. He had been glad when Yard- 
ley came. He was still green himself, but 
Yardley was greener. It helped buck him 
up to think about it. 

The line was behind them now. Hoyt 
turned south to pass below the anti-aircraft 
batteries of Cambrai, and presently they 
crossed the tarnished silver ribbon of the 
Somme-Scheldt Canal. Mechanically Pat- 
erson reached for his Bowden trigger and 
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pressed it for a burst of ten shots to warm 
the oil in his Vickers gun against the bite of 
the cold air. Then he clamped the joy stick 
between his knees and reached up for the 
Lewis gun on his top plane. 

His throat closed abruptly, with a 
ghastly dryness, and his knees melted be- 
neath him. The wing fabric beside his gun 
was ruffling into torn lace and he could see 
the wood of the camber ribs splintering as 
he watched! For a moment he was para- 
lyzed, then frantically he whipped around 
in his seat and swept the air above him. 
Nothing. There was the torn fabric and 
the staring rib and nothing else. MacClin- 
tock was gone. Yardley was still there, 
lagging, with the smoke coming in puffs and 
streaks from his engine. Then Hoyt turned 
climb to.the left. Phelps- 
Barrington dipped his nose suddenly and 
dived with his engine full on, and at once, 
where there had been only six Camels, the 
sky was full of gray machines with blunt 
noses and black crosses. 

Blindly he pressed his Bowden trigger 
and fired into the empty air, blindly he 
dived after Phelps-Barrington. Some- 
where to the left he saw a plume of black 
smoke with something yellow twisting in 
the sunlight on its lower end. A blunt nose 
crossed his propeller—into his stream of 
bullets. He screamed and banked wildly, 
still firing. He saw Hoyt above him. He 
forgot the machine in front and reached for 
his Lewis to help Hoyt. He tried to wait— 
something about the outer ring of the rear 
sight—but his fingers got the better of him 
and he fired point-blank. 

As quickly as it had begun it ended. 
There was Hoyt circling back, and two 
other Camels to the left and below him— 
four of them. They closed in on Hoyt and 
he wondered where the two others were. 
He looked for them—probably chasing 
after the Huns. He could see dots to the 
southward—too far away to make out the 
markings. Hoyt had signaled the washout 
and they were headed back across the line. 
Funny those two others didn’t come. He 
wondered who they were. Probably 
Phelps-Barrington and MacClintock, hang- 
ing onto the fight until the last. They 
worked together that way. He had heard 
them talk in the mess about it. They’d be 
at it again tonight, and tonight he could 
join them for the first time. He’d been in a 
dog fight! Shot and been shot at! The 
spot of fear shrank to a pin point. 

The brown smudge of the airdrome slid 
over the horizon. He blipped his motor 
and glided in carefully. No use straining 
that top wing—no telling what other parts 
had been hit. No use taking chances. 

Hoyt was standing beside his machine 
with his glove off, staring at his finger nails. 
Phelps-Barrington was climbing out. Pat- 
terson taxied in between them. The man in 
the fourth machine just sat and stared over 
the rim of his cockpit. Phelps-Barrington 
walked slowly across to Hoyt and laid a 
hand on his shoulder. Hoyt shrugged and 
stuffed his bare hand into his coat pocket. 
Paterson sat with his goggles still on and 
his throat quite dry. The man in the fourth 
machine vaulted out suddenly, ripped off 
his helmet and goggles and hurled them to 
the ground. It was Trent. 

He climbed out of his own machine and 
walked over toward Hoyt.  Phelps- 
Barrington, who had a wild word for all 
occasions—Phelps-Barrington, who led the 
night trips to Amiens—was silent. When 
Paterson came up he shrugged and scowled 
ferociously. 

“Ts it you, Pat?’ said Hoyt. ‘Thought 
it was Yardley.” 

‘OStruth!’’ said Phelps-Barrington. 
“Let’s go and have a drink.” 

Paterson thrilled as the man slipped an 
arm through his. For one awful moment 
he had thought 

“Well,” Hoyt said, “those things will 
happen.” And he shrugged again. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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An Important Question to ask when 


Buying Hosiery 
How OLD 
1s the Silk? 


Due to our unique and direct method 
of merchandising, Realsilk Hosiery 
always is FRESH silk... seldom more 
than 24 days from Filature to Foot 


EN buying silk hosiery, most everyone looks 
‘only for texture, color and shaping . . . and these 
are important factors, of course. 


But there is one additional quality—more important 
than any of these—about which you should always 
be assured before you buy... For, regardless of how 
much you may pay for silk hosiery, if this element is lack- 
ing, your stockings and socks cannot be expected to 
afford the utmost in appearance and wear. 


Silk hosiery, to possess enduring beauty and truly 
long life, must be FRESH silk... for silk that has 
been permitted to age rarely has the same vibrancy 
and sheen, the same vitality and strength, as pure, 
fresh silk... silk that is FRESH when you. get it! 


How much the Real Silk Hosiery Mills have ac- 
complished in making their products entirely from 
FRESH silk is really surprising . .. How this great 
institution—now the largest of its kind in the world— 
obtains the raw silk in the Orient; transports it to this 
country; converts it into sheer, lustrous silk stock- 
ings and socks, and delivers them to Realsilk custom- 
ers throughout the land, a// in a matter of 24 days, is 
a striking commentary on the efficiency of Realsilk’s 
unique and direct method of manufacturing and selling. 


Just consider . . . 24 days from Filature to Foot... 
less than four weeks from the time the raw silk is 
taken from the tiny cocoons in far-off Japan until you 
are wearing it... But that is the secret of long wear 
and lasting beauty in the hosiery you buy dérect from 
our Mills this new money-saving Realsilk way. 


If you have been under the impression that all silk 
hosiery is very much alike in quality . .. if you have 
never before realized just how much the very freshness 
of the silk contributes to beauty and wear—we urge 
you to try Realsilk Hosiery—just once. . . After that 
we will rely on your own good judgment, for we 
know that your opinion undoubtedly will coincide 
with that of the millions of men and women who now 
make up Realsilk’s ever-increasing clientele. 


REAL SILK Hosiery MILLs, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Consult ’Phone Directory for Your Local Office 


REALSILK 


HOSIERY A LINGERIE 


CHILDREN'S AND MEN'S 
STOCKINGS SOCKS 


© 1926, R.S.H.M, 


This gold bitin identifies 
the Bonded Realsilk Service 
Representative when he 
calls at your home or office. 


Address. 


“FROM MILL TO 
MILLIONS” 


More than 10,000 Bonded Service Repre- 
sentatives now offer Realsilk products di- 
rect to consumers, calling regularly at the 
homes and offices of every community. 


One of these Representatives is perma- 
nently assigned to your locality, and you 
are sure to find it to your advantage to 
give him an audience when he calls. 

He offers not onlya wonderful selection 
of remarkable hosiery and lingerie values 
for the matron and miss, but he has also 
a complete line of Realsilk famous Super- 
Service Socks for the men of the family 
and stockings for the little folks. 


Next time the man at the door says 
“Realsilk’’ have him come in. Or if you 
like, just fill in the coupon below and we 
will arrange a special appointment. 


‘ yst 
pore 
ONE WAY 


Service Representative call. 


A-8 


REAL SILK 
Hostery MILs 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The idea of being able 
to have FRESH silk ho- 
siery appeals to me. I will 
be glad to give ita trial to find 
out just how much better it will 
wear and how much longer it will 
retain its original beauty and lustre. 
Won't you please have the Realsilk 


Signed 
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1 |PROTECTION 
OF 
ALL- STEEL 
BETWEEN 
YOU AND THE 
RISKS 
OF THE ROAD 
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Among the 20,000,000 cars in the United 
States, there is a steadily growing propor- 
tion which have the Budd All-Steel Body. 
The riders in these cars enjoy a protec- 
tion against personal injury which no 
other motorists have. This protection is 
of paramount importance to every one of 
them. It is of paramount importance to 
you, as a.motorist. Therefore, when you 
are inspecting new cars with the thought 
of purchase, let your first question be, 
“Has it the Budd All-Steel Body?” Accept 
no evasive answer. Make sure on this point. 
You owe it to yourself, and to the dear 
ones who ride with you, to do this. 


All cars have a metal surface. For this reason, many motorists 
believe they have the protection of All-Steel construction, when 
actually they may have a composite body. Let us explain the 
difference. 


The composite body is built of a framework of wood, with a 
surface of metal. 


The All-Steel Body is constructed of steel throughout—a 
framework of steel and a covering of steel, electrically welded 
into a single, sturdy unit. 

Noold-style, bulky cornerposts obscure your view of the road. 
Budd cornerposts are steel—narrow and strong. You can clearly 
see every pedestrian. And every. approaching car. 

The Budd Body is graceful. For steel is pliable. It can be 
wrought to lines and curves of matchless beauty. And steel, ° 
which gives such protection, such beauty, also gives to the Budd 
Body its long life and resistance to depreciation. 

If you wish the protection of All-Steel for yourself, your fam- 
ily—if you wish its beauty, its long life. . . be sure, when you 
buy your next car, that it has a body with a frame of steel, as 
well as a surface of steel. Be sure it is the All-Steel, Full-Vision 
Body, by Budd. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 


REG. U.S, PAT OFF, 


FULL-VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“T saw dots to the southward,” said 
Paterson. ‘‘ Maybe they’ll be in later.” 

“No, little Rollo,” said Phelps-Barring- 
ton. “They won’t be in later or ever. I 
saw it with my own eyes—both in flames. I 
thought it was you, and until Trent landed, 
I thought he might be Mac. But I was 
wrong. Let’s shut up and have a drink!” 

Then suddenly he knew, and his mind 
froze with the ghastliness of the thought. 
If he’d been quicker—if he’d turned and 
climbed above Yardley when he saw him 
lagging, with the smoke squirting from his 
hit motor—he could have saved him. If he 
had kept his eyes open behind, instead of 
dreaming, he might have saved MacClin- 
tock too. In a daze, he stumbled after 
Phelps-Barrington. That’s why Trent had 
hurled his helmet to the ground and walked 
off. That’s why Hoyt had shrugged and 
said, ‘‘Those things will happen.’’. It was 
. his fault—his—Paterson’s. He’d bolted 
and lost his head and fired blindly into the 
empty air. He hadn’t stuck to his man. 
He had let Yardley drop back alone to be 
murdered. 

“Look here, P-B,’? he muttered, “I’m 
not drinking.”” He wanted to be alone—to 
think. So quick it had all been. 

Phelps-Barrington grabbed his arm and 
pushed him stumbling into the mess shack. 
Trent was slumped down at the table 
with his glass before him, thumbing over 
a newspaper. He raised his head as they 
camein. “‘Twomore of thesame, steward— 
double.”’ 

They sat down beside him and Phelps- 
Barrington reached for a section of the 
paper. 

“Tt says here,’’ said Trent, “that Eva 
Fay didn’t commit suicide. Died of an 
overdose of hashish she took at a party in 
Maida Vale the night before.” 

The steward brought the glasses. Trent 
raised his and looked at Paterson. ‘‘Good 
work, son.” : 

Paterson stared at him in amazement. 
Trent sipped his whisky and went on read- 
ing as if he had never stopped. Some time 
later, Paterson left them and went down to 
the flight office to find Hoyt. The thought 
of the morning still bothered him in spite of 
Trent’s words, and he wanted to clear it 
up. Hoyt smiled as he came in. ‘‘ Washed 
the taste out in Falernian?” he asked. 

“Some. Look here, skipper—this morn- 
ing—what about it?”’ 

““What about it?” 

““My part—I was fast asleep. I saw 
Yardley lagging and I had a moment to 
cross over above him, but I lost my head, 
I’m afraid, and went wild.” 

The smile faded and Hoyt laid down his 
pencil. “Do you really think you could 
have saved him?”’ 

““He was behind me already when I saw 
him lagging, just as you climbed and P-B 
dived.” 

“Then you couldn’t have helped him, 
because Mac was done for when I saw him 
and climbed, and half a tick after I climbed, 
P-B saw Yardley burst into flames. There 
you are.” 

“But if I’d kept my eyes back, instead of 
trusting to Mac?” 

“Look here,” said Hoyt, ‘“‘no man can 
keep his eyes on everything. Something 
always happens in the place he isn’t look- 
ing. Bear that in mind and forget this 
morning. You’ve seen a dog fight from the 
inside and lived. Take it easy. You’re not 


here to do everything. You're here to stick © 


tous. You might haverun away. Remem- 
ber that and be afraid of it. Remember if 
you get away by leaving a pal—he may live 
to come back. Then you'll have to face 
him, and engine trouble is a poor excuse. 
“Trouble with you youngsters is that 
you’ve been fed up on poobah. And the 
myth of the fearless air fighter. Put it out 
of your mind. There’s no such thing. 
Some are less afraid than others. Some are 
drunker—take your choice. Class dis- 
missed.”’ Hoyt grinned. ‘Go get cleaned 


up. We'll jog into Amiens for tiffin. 
Tender in half an hour. Tell Trent and 
P-B.” 


THE SATURDAY 


They spent most of the afternoon at 
Charlie’s Bar with some of the men from 
the artillery observation squadron. For 
dinner they went to the Du Rhin and 
the glasses flowed red. Afterward, in an- 
other place, there was a fight, as usual, and 
chairs crashed like match sticks, until 
whistles sounded outside and the A. P. M.’s 
car, siren screaming, raced up the street. 
They poured out into the alleyway and 
ran, leaving the waiter praying in high, 
shrieking French. 

Trent had a bottle with him. They rode 
all the way home singing and shouting to 
high heaven, forgetting that there were two 
empty chairs in the mess and that there 
might be more tomorrow: 


Take the cylinders out of my kidneys, 
Take the scutcheon pins out of my brain, 
Take the.cam box from under my backbone 
And assemble the engine again! 


They were. good fellows—Billy Hoyt, 
P-B, Pat and. Ray Trent. Have ’nother 
li’) drink. 

They roared along like a Juggernaut, 
with the exhaust splitting the night air. 
Sometimes they were on the road and 
sometimes they were off. No one cared so 
long as they kept hurtling into the dark- 
ness. 

Phelps-Barrington was fast asleep. Pat 
woke him up at the airdrome and tumbled 
him into the hut. 

They stumbled over a kit bag in the door- 
way. P-B_ straightened up suddenly. 
“Good-by, Mace, old lad, sleep tight.” 

Trent kicked the bag out of the way. 
“Damned adjutant! Take P-B in with you, 
Pat. I’m bunking with the skipper. 
Might have the decency to take Mac’s kit 
over to squadron office and not leave it ly- 
ing around the passage. Night.” 

Paterson was quite sober. He tumbled 
P-B into bed and stood for a moment at the 
open window, staring out across the ground 
mist that billowed knee high in the faint 
night breeze. He rested his elbows on the 
sill and hid his face in his trembling hands. 
If he could only be like the others— 
casual—calloused. If he had less imagina- 
tion—more sand —stamina—something. 
MacClintock had planned this night him- 
self, at breakfast. Yardley had left a let- 
ter addressed and stamped on his window 
sill. 

Paterson’s mind jumped miles to the 
eastward. He saw the two blackened en- 
gines lying somewhere in the bleak fields 
beyond, plowed into the ground, with their 
mats of twisted wires coiled around them 
in a hideous trap. 

Their families would get word tomorrow. 
“Missing,” it would read. And then later: 
“Previously reported missing, now re- 
ported killed in action.”” And tomorrow— 
perhaps his own family. Why can’t it be 
quick? 

There was a noise behind him. Someone 
fumbling at the door latch—Hoyt. ‘‘Had 
this bit left. Bottoms up! Quick!” He 
took the glass and drained it. The liquor 
bit into his veins and burned him. Hoyt 
set his own glass down on the washstand 
with asharp click. ‘‘Get into bed now, you 
idiot. Good night.” 

Spiked drink. Hoyt was a good fellow— 
damned decent. Do anything for Hoyt. 
Never let Hoyt go. Like my brother—be- 
fore the war. Good old Hoyt. And hesank 
suddenly into a dreamless fuddle of sleep. 


The weeks crawled on slowly. Paterson 
felt like a man climbing a steep ladder. 
Each day was arung behind him. Each 
new rung showed an infinite number still 
ahead, waiting for him to go on, luring him 
with their apparent safety, waiting for him 
to reach the one rotten rung that would do 
him in. Some day he would reach it, and it 
would crack under him, or his fingers would 
slip and hurtle him into the abyss under 
his charred engine. 

Offensive patrols and escort for the artil- 
lery observation squadron filled their time, 
with sometimes a road strafe to vary the 
monotony. These he liked best, for some 
quaint reason—perhaps because there was 
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less space to fall through. Sometimes there 
would be a battalion on those roads—a 
battalion to scatter and knock down like 
tin soldiers on a nursery floor. Quite im- 
personal. They were never men to Pater- 
son. Like dolls they ran and like dolls they 
sprawled awkwardly where they fell. 

P-B and Trent and Hoyt carried him 
through somehow. Mallory was _ back 
again, but Mallory never counted much 
with him. P-B and Trent and Hoyt were 
a bulwark. They meant safety. It was 
good to wake up at night and hear P-B 
snoring on the other cot, to know that 
Hoyt and Trent were asleep in the next 
cubicle. It was good to see them stamping 
to keep warm before the patrol took off in 
the half light of early morning. So different 
from one another and yet so alike under- 
neath. Hoyt was nearer his kind than the 
two others. Tall and spindly like his 
brother, with a straight, thin nose that 
quivered slightly at the nostril when he was 
annoyed. Hoyt, who smiled and sanc- 
tioned the childish depravity of little P-B, 
but never quite met it with his own, al- 
though always seeming to, on the night 
trips to Amiens. Trent, glowering and 
quiet, with a keen hatred for everything 
political that he learned in the offices of the 
London and South Western before the war, 
when the army to him had meant young 
wastrels swanking the Guards’ livery in the 
boxes of theaters—wastrels who had died 
on the Charleroi Road three years before. 

Suddenly, from one of his mother’s let- 
ters, he found that he had been in France 
almost three months. He stiffened with the 
thought and remembered what Hoyt had 
told him that day he had come: “I’ve been 
here three months. When I came, I came 
just as you did today—pucka green.”’ He 
knew then that all his hopes were false. He 
was the same today as he had been that 
first day. He would always be the same. 
The spot of fear would always be with him. 
Some day it would swell and choke him and 
his hands would function without his frozen 
brain. He should never have tried to fly. 
He should have gone into the infantry: as 
his brother had. Too much imagination— 
too little something. In three months he 
had learned the ropes, that was all; how to 
fire and when to fire, where the Archie bat- 
teries were near Cambrai, how to ride a 


_ cloud and crawl into it—nothing more. 


The weeks went on, creeping closer and 
closer to the twenty-first of March—the 
twenty-first of March—and with them the 
feeling crept into Paterson’s heart—a feel- 
ing that something frightful was to happen. 
Things had been quiet so long and casual- 
ties had been few. C Flight hadn’t been 
touched in weeks. He brooded over the 
thought and slept badly. He went to 
Amiens with P-B more frequently. If it 
was to be any of the three, he knew he 
wouldn’t be able to stand it. His bulwark 
would crumble and break and he would 
break with it. On the dawn patrols, those 
few minutes before they climbed into the 
cockpits and took off were agony: “This 
will be the day. It must be today. We 
can’t goon this way. Our luck will break.” 

One day when they were escorting 119, 
four dots dived on them from behind and 
he knew suddenly what he would do. 
Stark, logically, the thing stood before him 
and beckoned through the wires of his cen- 
ter section. If a shot hit his plane, he 
would go down. They were far over the 
lines, taking 119 on a bombing show. He 
would wabble down slowly, pushing his 
joy stick from side to side in a slow ellipse as 
if he were out ot control. Then he would 
land and run his nose into the ground and 
be taken prisoner. The others would see 
him and swear that he’d been hit—and he 
wouldn’t do it until his machine had been 
hit. That for his own conscience’s sake and 
for the years he would have to live after- 
wards. é 

But A Flight, behind and far above, saw 
the dots and scattered them and the chance 
was gone. 

Then day by day he waited for another. 
He knew now that he would do it at the 
first opportunity. He slept better with the 
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thought, and the minutes seemed shorter 
now while he waited at dawn for his bus to 
berun out. All the details were worked out 
in his mind. If any one of the three were 
close to him, he’d throw up his hands 
wildly before he started down. They’d see 
that and report it. Then when he landed 
he’d pull out the flare quick and burn his 
machine so that they would think he had 
crashed and caught fire. It was so easy! 

He spent less time with P-B now. Some- 
how the old freedom was gone. Somehow 
Hoyt wasn’t the same to him either. He 
was working with three strangers he had 
never really known—three casual strangers 
he would leave shortly and never see again. 

On the morning of the fourteenth of 
March the caller turned C Flight out sud- 
denly, without warning, about an hour 
after P-B and Trent had returned from 
Amiens. A special signal had come in 
from wing headquarters. B Flight had the 
regular morning patrol, but there was to 
be an additional offensive patrol besides. 
A Flight had morning escort and the dusk 
patrol. That meant C for the special. Pat- 
erson could hear Hoyt swearing about it 
next door. P-B, across the room, uttered a 
mighty curse and rolled over. Paterson got 
him a bucket of cold water and doused his 
feverish head in it. Trent and Hoyt were 
still cursing pettishly in the next cubicle. 

Sleep-stupid, the four of them stumbled 
into the mess for hard-boiled eggs and 
coffee. Mallory and the new man, Crowe, 
were already eating, white-faced and un- 
shaven. They slumped down beside them 
in silence. 

In silence, they trooped across the dark 
airdrome, buttoning their coats and fasten- 
ing helmet straps against the cold wretch- 
edness of the March wind. The machines 
were waiting for them in a ghostly line like 
staring wasps that had eaten the food of the 
gods and grown to gigantic size. 

They climbed in and taxied out mechan- 
ically. B Flight had already left on the 
regular dawn patrol. They blipped their 
motors and roared away, leaving their echo 
and the sharp smell of castor oil behind on 
the empty ’drome. 

Hoyt led them south to the crumpled 
ruins of Péronne and out to the line, climb- 
ing high to get the warmth of the sunlight 
that began to tint the clouds above them. 
They were going over to Le Cateau and be- 
yond. Intelligence wanted pictures to con- 
firm certain reports of new Hun shell dumps 
and battery concentration. The photo- 
graphic planes were to go out and get them 
under escort as soon as there was enough 
light. As additional precaution, offensive 
patrols were to be kept up far over the 
enemy’s lines to insure the success of the 
pictures. They passed the sullen black 
stain that was Le Catelet and turned to.the 
eastward. The ground was already light 
and the camera busses would be starting. 

Hoyt took the roof at eighteen thousand 
feet and skirted the cloud wisps, watching 
below for customers. Paterson watched 
P-B anxiously. He had been roaring drunk 
an hour before. Groggy and drunk still, 
probably. He closed in a trifle and climbed 
above him, but P-B waved him down and 
wiggled his fingers from the end of his nose. 

He looked ahead and down at Trent. 
Trent had been drunk too, but he was 
steady now, sawing wood above and slightly 
behind Hoyt. 

Then suddenly, beyond Trent and far be- 
low, he saw a Hun two-seater alone. The 
old stunt. Hoyt shifted and pulled up his 
nose to climb above it and wait. Trent fol- 
lowed him up. Somewhere above that two 
seater, and a half mile behind, there would 
bea flight of Hun scouts skulking under the 
clouds, waiting to pounce on whoever dived 
for the two-seater. Hoyt knew it for a 
decoy. Paterson knew it. They would 
climb above the cloud edge, circle back and 
catch the Hun scouts as they passed under- 
neath. 

Paterson trembled slightly. This was his 
chance at last. There’d be a long dive and 
a sure fight from behind, and in the mix-up 
he’d wabble down and out of the war via 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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for Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet Closed Bodies by Fisher 
The World Provides no Finer ! 


On the lower right-hand side of every 
Chevrolet closed model, where the hood 
and body meet, there is an unobtrusive 
emblem—‘‘Body by Fisher.”’ 


You may not see it as the cars go flash- 
ing by. But hundreds of thousands of 
owners afe enjoying greater satisfaction 
because that emblem is there— 


—for Chevrolet is the only low-priced 
car in the world offering closed bodies 
by Fisher. 

Bodies by Fisher are everywhere 
acknowledged to represent the highest 
order of beauty, luxury, safety and value. 
On the leading cars in every price class 
the Fisher emblem is accepted as a hall- 
mark of distinction. 

And despite the lowness of Chevrolet 
prices, there is not the slightest com- 
promise in the design, construction or 
finish of Chevrolet-Fisher bodies. All 
embody exactly the principles em- 
ployed on the highest priced cars—a 
composite construction of selected hard- 
_ wood and steel. 

In finish and execution of detail—no 
less than in their basic ruggedness— 


Chevrolet closed bodies represent the 
highest type of craftsmanship and skill. 

Lustrous Duco in modish colors assures 
the permanence of Chevrolet’s external 
beauty. Upholstery, trim, cushioning, 
hardwate and appointments—all con- 
tribute to the unchallenged value that 
is making the smoothest Chevrolet in 
Chevrolet history the most popular 
ever offered. 

That Chevrolet should use Fisher 
closed bodies exclusively is only another 
instance of the high quality standards 
utilized in its every process of manufac- 
ture and which make it the world’s finest 
low-priced car. 

Setrtnewiezrestsancvrolct,acalet. 
Arrange for a demonstration! Learn for 
yourself the new order of smoothness, 
power and high speed comfort that to- 
day's Chevrolet introduces into the low- 
price field! 

But before you begin to drive, spend 
a few moments studying the Fisher body 
on your favorite closed model. And you 
will quickly discover that it provides 
elements of beauty, comfort and luxury 
obtained in no other car at so low a price. 


Touring *510, Roadster *510, Coupe *645, Coach %645, Sedan *735, Landau *765, 
¥-Ton *375 and 1-Ton Truck, *495 (Chassis only). All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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IN THE DARK 


“The baby’s crying!- 


use your Eveready / 


TuatT plaintive wail in the dark of 
night that every mother knows so 
well . . . use your Eveready! Here 
is the ideal light for bedroom and 
nursery. There is no disturbing 
glare in its soft, reflected rays. 

The Eveready Flashlight is as 
silent in action as a moonbeam. It 
puts the light exactly where you need 


Bright- 


Eveready- 
Mazda 
Lamp 


Electric 
Lantern 


Casing Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


it. Itishandy. It is safe. It is thor- 
oughly dependable. Every home 
needs one or more Evereadys. They 
should be kept hanging in a regular 
place, ready for instant use in any 
emergency. 

Eveready Flashlights have hun- 
dreds of uses in and around the 
house, the car, the garage. Wher- 
ever you need bright, unfailing light 
—day or night—use an Eveready 
Flashlight. 


You cannot buy a better flashlight 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights. They insure 
brighter light and longer battery life. Keep 
an extra set on hand. Especially designed 
Eveready-Mazda Lamps, the bright eyes of 
the flashlights, likewise last longer. 


than Eveready. Only Eveready has 
the convenient ring-hanger. To get 
all the newest and best flashlight 
features, insist on a genuine Ever- 
eady. There’s a type for every 
purpose and purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Lazaret VI in Cologne. He glanced around 
to see if Mallory was above him, and sud- 
denly, out of the corner of his eye, he saw 
P-B shove his nose full down and throw 
himself into a straight dive for the decoy 
bus. 

He gazed and shouted “‘No!” into the 

roar of his engine. P-B, in a nasty temper 
and half fuddled, didn’t smell the trick. 
There was one awful second, while Crowe 
closed up into P-B’s place and Hoyt banked 
to wait above, for the Hun scouts to pounce 
down on the Camel. 
_ P-B fired, pulled up and dived again, far 
below them. The Hun two-seater banked 
sharply and came up and over in an Immel- 
mann turn to get away. P-B caught it 
halfway over and a trickle of smoke swept 
out from its engine. Then in an instant 
Hoyt dived, with the rest of C Flight after 
him. 

The next thing Paterson knew there were 
two Huns on his tail and a stream of 
tracer bullets pecking at his left wing. He 
pulled back on his stick and zoomed head- 
long up under Mallory. So close he was 
for a second that he could see the wheels 
turning slowly on Mallory’s undercarriage 
and almost count the spokes glinting in the 
sunlight where the inside canvas sheathing 
had been taken off. 

Mallory pulled away from him in a 
quick climbing turn and the Huns passed 
underneath, banking right and left. Pat- 
erson picked the left-hand one, thundered 
down on him in a short dive and let goa 
burst of ten shots into the pilot’s back. He 
saw the pilot’s head snap sideways and his 
gloved hands fly up from the controls. 
Then Mallory dived over him after the 
other one. He turned in a wild split-air and 
followed Mallory. 

There were more Huns below him and to 
the left, with two of the C Flight Camels 
diving and bucking between them. He 
raced furiously into a long dive, picked the 
nearest and opened fire again in short, 
hammering bursts. His Hun wabbled and 
started down awkwardly in long sweeps. 
He picked another, still farther below, and 
pushed his stick forward until the rush of 
air gagged him. Wildly he fired as he 
plowed down on it, and the chatter of his 
guns stabbed through the roar of his engine. 
He yelled like a madman, shot under the 
Hun, pulled up sharply and fired into its 
gray mud-streaked belly. There was a fan 
of scarlet flame and a shock that tossed him 
to one side. He stalled and whipped out 
into a spin. Far below him he could see 
the decoy two-seater trailing a long plume 
of reddish smoke and flopping, wings over, 
toward the floor. 

Then suddenly he saw his chance to 
wabble down and get away. He ruddered 
out of the spin and ran his stick once 
through the slow ellipse he had planned. 
But somehow he had to force himself to do 
it. There wasn’t the relief he had ex- 
pected. He looked back. Three C-Flight 
machines were still above him, fighting 
madly—P-B, Trent and Hoyt. No—not 
this time. He pulled his stick back and 
climbed up. There were five Huns circling 
the Camels. It was a long shot, but he 
fired at the nearest and came up under the 
tail just as one of the Camels hurtled into 
a nose dive, twisted over and snapped off 
both wings. He saw the pilot’s arms 
raised wildly in the cockpit and no more. 

Blood streamed into his mouth. He had 
torn his lips with his teeth in the excite- 
ment. The warm salty tang mounted to his 
brain. His goggles were sweat-fogged. His 
fingers ached with their pressure on the 
joy stick and his arm was numb to the 
elbow. In aspasm of blind hatred, he fired. 
Tracers raced across his top plane and 
struck with little smoke puffs that ripped 
the fabric into ribbons. His own bullets 
clawed at the Hun above him and fanged 
home. 

He threw himself up and over in an 
Immelmann turn and came under the next, 
still firing. He let go his stick and jerked 
his Lewis gun down its sliding mount on 
his top plane. It fired twice and jammed. 


THE SATURDAY 


He yanked madly at the cocking lug, but 
it stuck halfway. He hurtled down again in 
another spin. The ground swept around in 
a quick are that ended in clouds and more 
Hun busses. He caught at his thrashing 
joy stick. Again the ground flashed through 
his center section struts in a brown smudge, 
with the blaze of the sun hanging to one 
end of it. Then there was a Camel above 
him and a Camel below him. He closed in 
on the one below and squinted at the 
markings. Hoyt. He looked up at the 
other Camel, but the numerals on the side 
of its fuselage were hidden with a torn flap 
of fabric. Together, the three turned west- 
ward and started back. 

Presently, near the line the bus above 
him wabbled and dipped its nose. He 
stared at it. It went into a long, even 
glide that grew slowly steeper as he 
watched. He looked down for Huns. 
There were none. The glide became a dive, 
the dive twisted into an aimless spin, like 
the flopping of a lazy swimmer turning over 
in shallow water. The spin flattened and 
the Camel whipped out upside down, 
stalled, snapped out again and again spun 
downward in that ghastly slow way. Over 
and over, only to whip out, stall and spin 
again. It was miles below him now. Noth- 
ing to do. Fascinated, he watched it as he 
followed Hoyt’s tail. It was a mere dot 
now, flashing once or twice in the sun as it 
flopped over and over. Close to the ground 
now—closer. Then suddenly a tiny sheet of 
pink flame leaped up like the flash of a far 
beacon. That was all. 

Hoyt was side-slipping below him, and 
he saw his own airdrome under the leading 
edge of his bottom wing. He followed Hoyt 
down. They landed together and taxied 
slowly in toward the hangars. They 
stopped side by side and climbed out stiff- 
legged. Paterson looked down and saw 
that his right flying boot was torn and 
flayed into shreds across the outer side. 
There was a jagged fringe on the skirt of his 
coat where the leather had been ripped 
into ruffles. Dumbly, he looked back into 
his cockpit. The floor boards were splin- 
tered and the wicker arm of his seat was 
eaten away. He shrugged and walked over 
toward Hoyt. There was blood on the rab- 
bit fur of Hoyt’s goggles, blood that oozed 
slowly down and dripped from his chin 
piece in bright drops. 

“Cigarette?” 

Paterson gave him one. They walked 
into the flight office and slumped into 
chairs. Hoyt ripped off his helmet and 
dabbed at the scratch on his cheek. ‘‘I’m 
glad you got out, Pat,’’ he said absently. 

Then the fear spot broke and spattered 
into the four corners of Paterson’s soul. He 
sprang up trembling, with his fists beating 
the air. 

“The dirty lice!’ ’>hescreamed. ‘‘They’ve 
killed P-B! They’ve killed Trent! D’y 
hear me, Hoyt?—they’ve killed ’em! 
They’re gone! They’ll never come back! 
They’ve e 

Hoyt’svoice cameevenly, calmly, through 
his screaming. ‘‘Steady, boy! Steady! 
You can’t help it. No one can. Steady 
now!” 

A mat of white oil-splotched faces stared 
at them from the open doorway that led 
into the hangar. The boy turned wildly. 
“Clear out!’’ he shrieked. They vanished, 
open-mouthed. Hoyt drew him down into 
a chair. ‘‘No, Hoyt, no! Can’t you see? 
P-B and you and Trent have meant every- 
thing to me. I can’t go on. I’ve fought 
this thing till I’m crazy.’”’ Hoyt reached 
quickly and slammed the door. “I’ve 
fought it night and day!’’ He threw up his 
arms hopelessly and covered his face with 
his shaking hands. 

Hoyt put his hand on his trembling 
shoulders and patted them. “Steady, 
now! Steady! None of that!” he said 
awkwardly. 

Paterson’s head whipped down across 
his sprawled arms on the desk top and the 
sobs tore at his throat in great gusts that 
choked him. ‘‘Oh, God!” he sobbed. 
“What’s it all about, Hoyt? What’s the 
use of it?” 
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“Steady, son! 
knows. 


I don’t know. Nobody 


We’re here and we know what we have to 
do. That’s enough for us. It’s all we have 
anyway, so it must be enough.”’ He took 
his blood-soaked cigarette from his mouth 
and hurled it into a corner. It landed with 
a soft spat. 

Someone knocked at the door. ‘‘Come 
in.” It was the runner from squadron 
office. He saluted. ‘‘ Yes?” said Hoyt. 

The man glanced at Paterson’s face and 
snapped his eyes quickly back to the cap- 
tain’s. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said. “‘Squadron’s 
just been signaled through wing. One of 
the C Flight machines came down near B 
Battery, the 212th.” 

““Who was it?” asked Hoyt. 

“Lieutenant Mallard, they reported it, 
sir. That'll be Lieutenant Mallory, sir, 
won't it?” 

“Yes.” Hoyt’s voice was quite flat. 
“Thank you.” 

The man saluted again and shut the door. 
Hoyt dabbed at his cheek and reached into 
his desk drawer for another cigarette. Pat- 
erson stood up suddenly and grabbed his 
arm. “Listen, skipper!’’ Hoyt’s eyes met 
his calmly. “I’m going to tell you some- 
thing. I'll feel better if I do. I’ve been a 
weak sister in this flight. I’ve planned for 
days to go down and let miyself be taken 
prisoner—to get out of it all. I’ve been 
sick of it—sick of it, d’y hear, until I 
couldn’t think straight. I wanted to get 
out alive. I wanted to get away in any way 
I could. This morning I broke. I let go and 
started down a 

Hoyt smiled. ‘“‘Your trouble, Pat, is 
that you think you’re the only person in 
this jolly old war.” 

Paterson stared at him. “‘But I did! I 
started down, out of it, this morning!” 

“How’d you get here?”’ asked Hoyt. 


“But if I hadn’t broken for that moment | 


” 


this morning 


“That’s a lie!’ snapped Hoyt. ‘You're | 


talking poobah! I know how those things 
happen. If P-B hadn’t gone down after the 
two-seater they’d all be here now; and by 
the same reasoning, if my aunt wore trous- 
ers she’d be my uncle. The important 
thing is that it’s you and me now and noth- 
ing else matters. We'll have four brand- 


new men to whip into shape tomorrow, and | 


whatever you think of yourself, you’ve got 
to doit. I can’t do much, for I’ll be ahead, 
leading. You'll be behind them and you'll 
have to do it all. They’ll be frightened and 
nervous and green, but the job’s to be done. 


It just happened, as everything | 
happens. It’s much too late to talk causes. | 


| 
| 
| 


Understand? You’ve got to goad them on | 


and get them out of trouble and watch 
them every minute, so that in time they’ll 
be as good as P-B and Trent—so that when 
their turn comes they can do, for other 
green men, what P-B and Trent did for 
you. Do you see now what this morning 
has done for you?”’ He paused for a mo- 
ment, and then, in a lower tone—“‘ Afraid? 


Who isn’t afraid? But it doesn’t do any | 


good to brood over it.’ 


C Flight did no duty the next day, nor | 
the day following. Hoyt went up to the | 


212th and identified Mallory for burial, 
while Paterson flew back to the Pool for the 
replacement pilots and a new Camel for 
Hoyt. 

In Amiens he heard the first whispered 
rumors of what was going to happen. 


Intelligence was ranting for information. | 
Everybody had the story and nobody | 
was right. The hospitals were evacuating 


as fast as possible. Fresh battalions were 


being hustled up. Itwasn’tapush. Anyone | 
could tell that with half an eye. Some- | 


thing the Hun was doing. The spring offen- 
sive a month earlier this year. G. H. Q. 


was plugging the gaps frantically, replac- | 
ing and reénforcing and wondering where — 


the hammer would fall and what it would 
carry with it. Hence the pictures that had 
cost the lives of P-B and Trent. The air 
itself trembled with uncertainty and rumors 
flew fast and thick. 

Paterson flew back with the four new 
pilots and brought the rumors with him. 


Professor Jenks 
remembers what 
he-forgot to buy: 
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ORGETTING to buy ‘*X’’ Liquid 

—when the very first drip has warned 
you—invariably leads to the predicament 
of Professor Jenks. It isn’t too late for 
**X”? Liquid even now, if he fad it. But 
it zs too late for that precious and im- 
portant lecture of his. 


—~ . Coxr7 . . 

Every motorist knows X’’ Liquid. 
Millions have used it to cure leaking 
radiators permanently. 


But the wiser motorist hasacan of ‘‘X’’ 
in the tool kit or the front door pocket— 
handy for instant use and quick repair of 
leaks that come so often without warning. 


; 
Get your can of “X” Liquid 
today. Your garage or accessory 
store has it in stock—the 75c size 
for Fords and other light cars and 
the $1.25 size for larger models. 


¢ 


“X” Liquid can be 
poured through a 
cloth. Therefore 
‘t cannot clog. It 
is harmless to all 
metals, rubber and 
leather. 


Hopes: 
Laboratories 
25 W. 45th St. 
New York 


«~ Factories.~ 
Boston Toronto 
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Tackling a tough pipe is 


now great sport! 


Yes sir! It’s the greatest of all American 
sports. . . the popular pastime of all red- é 
blooded and blueblooded Americans. . . 
and if you'll just paste this dope in the 
top of your old headgear, you'll score a 
victory over any pipe you tackle: 


Try out all the tobaccos you can find 
against old Pipe, but once Granger Rough 
Cut gets a chance you'll yank the yannigans 
and keep Granger in there, forever! For 
there’s no substitute for Granger. And the | 
tougher they are the harder they fall for it. .. | 


For Granger hits a pipe just right. It’s a 
winning combination of the choicest varieties 
of Burley tobaccos. . . conditioned by the 
nationally famous “Wellman Method.” 
It’s the sweetest tobacco you ever saw in 
action. . . a star performer, always! é 
Then, because it’s rough cut, Granger is 
cooler under fire. . . it’s the coolest, smooth- 
est going tobacco that ever went into a 
pipe-bowl. And year after year the expert 
f 
( 


>. tn “a 


authorities pick Grangerasthe All-American 
pipe tobacco! 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


a ie “a 


GRANGER 


| 
! 
, 
| 
: 
| 


lg Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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Hoyt had more to barter in exchange. The 
talk ran riot at dinner. 

“Tt’s a Hun push, all right, but where, 
nobody knows. We'll have word in a day 
or so, but it’ll be wrong whatever it is, 
mark what I say!” 

And then on the evening of the twentieth 
things started. A signal came for the major 
just as they sat down to mess. He went 
out and presently called out the three flight 
commanders. When they came back they 
took their places thoughtfully. Silence 
trembled in the room like the hush that 
precedes the first blasting stroke of a great 
bell in a cathedral tower. The major swept 
his eyes down the board. 

“You will remain at the airdrome to- 
night, gentlemen, and remain sober. Offi- 
cers’ luggage is to be packed and placed on 
lorries which Mr. Harbord is providing for 
that purpose.’’ He paused for a moment. 
“This is a precautionary move, gentlemen. 
We are to be ready to retire at a moment’s 
notice. Flight commanders have the map 
squares of the new airdrome. You can 
take that up later among yourselves.”” He 
leaned back in his chair and beckoned to 
the mess sergeant. ‘‘Take every officer’s 
order, sergeant, and bring me the chit.” 

The talk broke in a wild flood that roared 
and crackled down the length of the table. 


| The tin walls trembled with the surge of it 
| and the echoes broke in hot discord among 


the rough pine rafters. Offensive patrols 
for all three flights, to start at five minutes 
to four A.M. Air domination must be main- 


| tained. Wing’s instructions were to stop 


everything at all costs. Go out and fight 
and shut up. Somebody presented the ad- 
jutant with the sugar bowl and asked him 


| if he had his umbrella for the trip back. The 


adjutant had spent eighteen days without 
soles to his boots in 1914. He and the medi- 
eal officer stood drinks for the squadron. 
About ten o’clock, Hoyt called the five 
men of C Flight into his hut. ‘“‘Tomorrow, 
something is going to happen, I’m afraid, 
and you’ve got to meet it without much 
experience. What I want you to under- 
stand is simply this: You’ve got Pat and 
you’ve got me. Follow us and do what we 
do. We won’t let you down so far as it is 
humanly possible. If the flight gets split 
up in a dog fight, then fight your way out 


| two and two—and go back to the new 
| drome two and two. Don’t go separately. 


Further’’—he paused—“‘if anything hap- 
pens to me’’—Paterson looked up at him 


| quickly and something tugged sharply at 


his heart; Hoyt went on quietly—‘‘take 


| your lead from Mr. Paterson. You’ll be 


Number 5, Darlington. You'll climb up as 
deputy leader. And if anything happens to 
Pat, then it’s up to you to bring the rest 
home.” He smiled. ‘There is a bottle of 
Dewar’s in this drawer. Take a snifter 


| now, if you want it, and one in the morning. 


It’s for C Flight only. Oh, yes, one more 
thing: The fact that we’re moving back to 
a new airdrome seems to indicate that staff 
thinks nothing can stop the Hun from 
breaking through. The fact that nothing 
can ston the Hun seems to indicate that, 
for the nonce, we are losing our part of the 
war. If the thought will help you—it’s 
yours without cost.” 


The caller rapped sharply and threw 
back the door. Paterson leaped to his feet 
half asleep and pushed back the window 
curtains. The clouds were down to about 
four hundred feet, lowering in a gray mass 
over the mist on the airdrome. He went 
into the next cubicle and turned Hoyt out. 
Hoyt sat up on the cot edge and ran his 
hand across his forehead. 

“Stop the caller,” he said. ‘‘Let’s see 
what’s what before we turn everybody out.” 
They shrugged into their flying coats and 
groped down the passage to the major’s 
cubicle in the next hut block. 

“Let ’em sleep,” said the major. ‘“Can’t 
do anything in this muck. Turn out one 
officer in each flight to watch for the break 
and to warn the rest. Send Harbord to me 
if you see him wandering about.” 

They woke up the skippers of A and B 
Flights and told them the news. Paterson 
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took the watch for C. He turned up his 
coat collar and went out. It was cold and 
miserable in the open and the chill crept 
into his bones. The smoke from his ciga- 
rette hung low about him in the still air. 

Presently to the eastward there came a 
low roar. He looked at his wrist watch. 
The hands pointed to six minutes before 
four o’clock. The ground trembled slightly 
to the-sound of the distant guns and the air 
stirred in faint gusts that pulled at the blue 
wraiths of his cigarette smoke. The push had 
started. His muscles stiffened at the knees 
as he listened. The first shock of the guns 
was raw and sharp in the quiet air; then 
it settled into a lower, full-throated rumble 
like the heavy notes of an organ growling in 
an underground basilica. Now it rose 
again in its greater volume—rose steadily, 
slowly, as if it were a colossal express train 
hammering down the switch points at un- 
thinkable speed. Presently it soared to its 
highest pitch and held the blasting monot- 
ony of its tone. The minutes ticked off, but 
the guns never faltered in their symphony 
of blood. At 4:35 one pipe of the organ to 
the southeastward cut out suddenly and 
almost immediately began again, closer 
than before. Again it broke, as he listened, 
and crept nearer still. : 

He walked down the line of huts, thrash- 
ing his arms and blowing on his cold hands. 
An impersonal thing to him, yet he shiv- 
ered slightly and stared upward at the low 
clouds. Men out there to the eastward 
were in it. The suspense was over for them. 
And suddenly he found himself annoyed at 
the delay, annoyed at the fog and clouds 
above, that kept him on the ground. He 
wanted to see what was going on—to know. 
He turned impatiently and went into the 
mess. The sergeant brought him coffee and 
presently Muirhead of A Flight came in 
with Church of B. 

_ “Tt’s on,” Church said absently. “I 
suppose this fog means hell up the line.” 

They drank their coffee and smoked in 
silence. The sound of the guns crept nearer 
and nearer, and one by one the rest of the 
squadron drifted in for breakfast. 

Hoyt sat down next to Paterson. “I 
don’t like it,” he said. ‘Something is giv- 
ing way up there.”” He went to the window 
and looked out. ‘‘Clouds are higher,’’ he 
said, “and the fog’s lifted a bit. What do 
you think, major?” 

They crowded out of the mess doorway 
and stood in an anxious knot, staring up- 
ward. It was well after six o’clock. 

“* All right’’—the major turned around— 
“get ready to stand by.” 

C Flight collected in a little knot in front 
of Hoyt’s Camel, smoking and talking 
nervously. Paterson kept his eyes on Hoyt 
and stamped his feet to get the circulation 
up. A strange elation crept into his veins 
and warmed him. In a moment now—in a 
moment. Awkward waiting here. Awk- 
ward standing around listening to Darling- 
ton curse softly and pound his hands 
together. 

Somewhere behind him on the road, a 
motor bike roared through the mist, and 
then to the southward a shell crashed not a 
thousand yards from the ’drome, and the 
echo of it thumped off across the fields. 
Darlington jumped and stared at the 
mushroom of greasy black smoke. A mo- 
ment more—a moment now. Paterson 
reached over and tapped Darlington’s 
sleeve. ‘‘Keep your guns warm, old boy.” 
Darlington nodded fiercely. 

The major climbed into his cockpit and 
a mechanic leaped to the propeller. The 
engine coughed once and the propeller 
snapped back. The mechanic leaped at it 
again. It spun down and melted into a 
circle of pale light. Everyone was climbing 
in. Hoyt flicked his cigarette away sharply 
and put a leg up into his stirrup. 

They were taxi-ing out into the open 
ground, with the mechanics running after 
them. Presently they could see the road. 
Paterson stared at it in amazement. It 
was brown and crawling with lorries and 
troops: Something had happened! A 
Flight, with the major, sang off across the 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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One -Profit manufacture 
—never before such motor car value 


HE Studebaker Big Six Custom Brougham is 

now offered at the lowest price ever placed on 
a Big Six four-door enclosed car. Only seven 
American cars are given a higher power rating, 
and they cost from two to five times more. 

The long, low-swung custom contour of this 
smart car is agleam with lustrous duotone lacquers. 
Four wide doors open into a luxurious interior, 
richly upholstered in fine Chase mohair, and re- 
plete with such refinements as Butler finish hard- 
ware, broadlace trim, silken shadesandtoggle grips. 

More than $100 worth of extra equipment is 
included without extra cost. A patented no-draft 
ventilating windshield (exclusively Studebaker) 
assures perfec ventilation. 

The Big Six Custom Brougham is powered by 
the famous Studebaker Big Six L-head motor— 
first to beat the schedules of the fastest trans- 
continental trains from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. Its remarkable freedom from vibration is 
insured by Studebaker’s big crankshaft, fully ma- 
chined and dynamically balanced. 
= = 5 The Big Six has long outsold every other car 
<= = \Soa es Se } rit @ : in the world of equal or greater rated horsepower. 

- Ss Sd Cd mers |i hili)| ZW =| Now comes this amazing new Big Six value. See 
> | i | Yj}; it now while immediate delivery is possible. 
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4 No-draft ventilating windshield, exclu- 
Equipment sively Studebaker; bumpers, front and 
rear; engine thermometer and gasoline gauge on the dash; 
coincidental lock; oil filter and air purifier; automatic 
windshield cleaner; rear-vision mirror; traffic signal light; 
4-wheel brakes; full-size balloon tires; Gabriel snubbers; and 
two-beam acorn headlights, controlled from steering wheel. 
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Brougham (127-in. w.-b.), $2130; The President, $2245. 
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Electric starting made the “gas” cara 
WOMAN'S car, She knows that her car 
will start easily and surely because it 
is equipped with the Eclipse Bendix 
Drive. Most cars are. Your new one 
should be, 


HE greater ease and certainty of start- 

ing afforded by the Eclipse Bendix 
Drive are appreciated by motorists ev- 
erywhere —and especially by women. 
Eclipse starter-drives, in their several 
variations, are simple, sturdy and effec- 
tive—insure maximum dependability, 
convenience and ease in starting any 
gas engine. Throughout the world, 
“Eclipse at Elmira” is known as an 
authority on starter-drives, and its 

products accepted as standard. 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car’’ 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment on a large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. It is the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 
automobile—a ‘mechanical hand” that takes hold of the fly-wheel, cranks 
it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 


Trucks Motor Boats Fire Apparatus 
Buses Coast Guard Vessels Ambulances 
Tractors Cruisers Taxicabs 


Gasoline Rail Cars 
Gasoline Locomotives 


and all kinds of prime movers 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N.J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

ground and took the air together in a climb- 
ing turn. B Flight waited a brief second 
and followed. Out of the corner of his eye, 
Paterson could see the mess sergeant climb- 
ing up on the lorry seat beside Harbord, 
the equipment officer. Then Hoyt waved 
his hand. Mechanics yanked at the chock 
ropes and waved them off. They blipped 
their motors and raced out after Hoyt. 

At five hundred feet they took the roof 
in the lacy fringe of the low clouds. Bad, 
very bad, Paterson thought. He ran his 
thumb across the glass face of his altimeter 
and his glove became wet with the beaded 
moisture. He could hardly see Darling- 
ton’s tail. Ahead of them the clouds were 
a trifle higher. Hoyt led them up and 
turned northward. Murder to cross the 
line at that height, with the barrage on. 
Darlington was lagging a bit. Afraid of 
the clouds. He dived on Darlington’s tail 
and closed him up on Number 8. Darling- 
ton glanced back at him and ducked his 
head. 

Hoyt was circling back now in a broad 
sweep. Over there somewhere was Cam- 
brai. He looked up for an instant just in 
time to see the underside of a huge plane 
sweep over him. He ducked at the sight 
of the black crosses, but the plane was gone 
before he could whip his Lewis gun into 
action. Almost immediately one corner of 
his windshield ripped away and the triplex 
glass blurred with a quick frosting of a 
thousand cracks. He cursed into the roar 
of his motor and kept on. 

They were higher now, but the visibility 
was frightful—like flying in a glass ball that 
had been streaked with thick dripping soap- 
suds. Here a glimpse and a rift that closed 
up as soon as you looked; there a blank 
wall, tapering into tantalizing shreds that 
you couldn’t quite see beyond. He fidgeted 
in his cockpit and turned his head from 
Hoyt, below him, to the gray emptiness 
behind. Nothing. 

Presently Hoyt banked around, and fol- 
lowing him, the compass needle on Pater- 
son’s instrument board turned through a 
half circle. They were going back toward 
the south again and climbing still higher. 
An even thousand feet now—just under the 
rising, ragged clouds. He felt a drop of rain 
strike his cheek where his chin piece ended. 
It bit his skin like a thorn and stung for 
seconds afterward. His goggles were fog- 
ging. He ran a finger up under them and 
swept the lenses. 

Then, in a breath, it happened. A gray 
flash swept down out of the clouds in front 
of the formation. Hoyt zoomed to avoid 
it. The Hun zoomed and they came to- 
gether and melted into each other in a 
welter of torn, rumpled wings and flying 
splinters. Something black and kicking 
rose out and disappeared. The cords stood 
out in Paterson’s neck and his throat 
closed. Somewhere his stomach leaped and 
kicked inside of him, trying to get out, and 
he saw coffee dripping from the dials of his 
instruments. 

In a second he had thrown his stick for- 
ward and gone down into Hoyt’s place. He 
didn’t dare look—he couldn’t look. He 
was screaming curses at the top of his voice 
and the screams caught in his throat in 
great sobs. His goggles were hopelessly 
fogged. He ripped them off. Behind him 
the four new men closed in tightly, with 
Darlington above them as deputy leader. 

There was blood again on his lips. He 
pulled back his stick and climbed. There, 
somewhere in the clouds, were the men who 
had done it! Allright! Allright! His eyes 
stung and wept with the force of the wind 
and his cheeks quivered under the lash of 
the raindrops. With his free hand, fist 
clenched, he pounded his knee in stunned 
anguish until his muscles ached. Hoyt! 
Hoyt! Then he saw what he wanted and 
dived down furiously at the shape in the 
mist. Bullets tore at his top plane and 
raked across the cowling behind him. He 
closed on the Hun and sent it spinning. 
There was another—three—five—nothing 
but Huns. He dived in between them. 
Fine! He was screaming again, and firing. 


into the darkness. 
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He forgot he was flying. The joy stick 
thrashed crazily between his knees and the 
ground and the clouds were a muddy gray 
scarf that swept from side to side across his 
eyes. Guns were the thing. Once, in a 
quick flash, he saw tiny men running 
upside down through the ring sight of his 
Lewis gun—the gun on his top plane— 
funny. 

His wrists ached and his fingers were 
quite dead against the Bowden trigger. No, 
not that; that’s a Camel—Darlington. 
He grabbed at his joy stick and pulled it 
back. Funny how hard it was to pull it. 
Another Camel swept in beside him, and 
another, with startling suddenness. It had 
been a long time now—a long time. Some- 
body had been afraid once and there had 
been a man named Hoyt. No, Hoyt was 
dead. Hoyt had been killed days before. 
Must have been P-B. P-B was probably in 
Amiens by now. He’d left in the tender at 
six o’clock. And always his guns chattered 
above the roar of his engine. 

Abruptly, the cross wires of his center 
section raced up to him from a great dis- 
tance and stopped just before his eyes. He 
wondered where they had been all this 
time. He stared past them into the light 
disk of his propeller, and again the rain 
lashed into his face and stung him. He 
caught at the kicking joy stick and held 
onto it with both hands—but one hand 
fell away from it and wouldn’t come back. 
With an effort, he pulled back his stick to 
climb up under the clouds again. Must be 
up under the clouds. Must wait and get 
more Huns. Funny things, Huns. Clumsy, 
stupid gray things you shot at and sent 
down. Go home soon, rest a bit and get 
some more. He laughed softly to himself. 
Joke. Funniest thing in the world. 

The center section wires clouded up be- 
fore his eyes and started to race away from 
him. Here! That’s bad! Can’t fly without 
center section wires. He chuckled a bit 
over that. Absurd to think of flying with- 
out center section wires! Come back here! 
You come back! 

Just as his eyes closed, he saw a streak 
of roadway flicker through the struts of his 
left wing. There were faces on it quite 
close to him; faces that were white and 
staring; faces with arms raised above them. 
Funny. He whipped back his joy stick with 
a convulsive jerk and then his head crashed 
forward and he threw up his arm to keep 
his teeth from being bashed out against 
the compass. 


It was very dark—dark except for a danc- 
ing blue light far away. He moved slightly. 
Something cool touched his forehead. 

“All right,’’ he muttered; ‘“‘that’s all 
right now. You just follow me.’”’ Someone 
whispered. He opened his eyes and stared 
“No,” he said quite 
plainly. “‘I mean it! Hoyt’s dead. I saw 
him go down.” 

He felt something sharp prick his arm. 
“You’ve got the new airdrome pinpointed, 
haven’t you?” he asked. 

A soft voice said, ‘‘ Yes. Sh-h-h!”’ 

“No,” he said, “I can’t. Darlington’s 
alone now and I’ve got to go back. They’re 
green, but they’re good boys.’”’ He moved 
his legs to get up. ‘‘There’s a bottle of 
Dewar’s a 

“No,” said the voice beside him. 

“Oh, yes,’ he said quietly. ‘“‘Really, 
this is imperative. I know I crashed.” 

A stealthy languor crept across his chest 
and flowed down toward his legs. He 
thought about it for a moment. ‘I ought 
to go,” he said pettishly. ‘“‘But I’m so 
tired.” 

“Yes,” said the voice. “Go to sleep 

now.” 
“Right-o,” he said. ‘You call a tender 
and wake—me—half—an—hour.”’ He was 
quiet for a moment more and then he 
chuckled softly. ‘‘Tell ’em it’s poobah,” he 
said sharply. 

“All right,’’ said the voice. 
bah.” 

His breathing became quiet and regular 
and footsteps tiptoed softly down the ward 
away from his bed. 


“Tt’s poo- 


New 
Nash 


Attractions 


7- bearing. crankshaft motor 
—world’s smoothest type— 
powers all new Nash models. 


New-type crankcase “breath- 
er’ which prevents crank- 
case dilution. 


Fippber insulated motor sup- 
yrts—(standard Nash prac- 
2ce for some time). 


New-design motor muffler 
deepening operative quiet- 
ness. 


Motor heat control by new 
thermostatic watenregulator. 


Oil screen “agitator” prevent- 
ing oil coagulation in cold- 
est weather. 


And many other new im- 
provements. 
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One of the many outstanding advan- 
tages offered by the new Nash models 
is found in the arrangement and ap- 
pointments of the front compartment. 


There is an attractive new instrument 
board with all instruments compactly 
assembled in a single panel under 
glass, indirectly lighted. 


Included in the grouping is an electric 
clock, a hydrostatic gas gauge, am- 
meter, oil gauge, and speedometer. 


Further forethought for the driver is 
shown in the way Nash has located 
the lever control of the new double- 
beam headlights on the steering wheel 
at your finger tips. 


You'll observe, too, that Nash places 


A NEW Instrument Board 


and Greater Front Compartment Convenience 


the parking brake at the left toward 
the sidewall, thus giving the center of 
the front compartment greater leg 
space and foot room as well as adding 
to the sightliness of this space. 


This parking brake (ordinarily called 
an emergency brake) is never needed 
for emergency use in a Nash because 
all Nash cars are standard equipped at 
no extra cost with the most efficient 
and powerful 4-wheel brakes known 
to the industry. 


Go see the new Nash models and 
observe how expertly Nash has com- 
bined convenience with beauty, and 
how much more comfortable you are 
in the Nash driving compartment. 
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New—and the correct fall toe shape for the Younger 
Man and his elder fashion rivals. You find the 
newest in autumn shoe styles now on display at 
Walk-Over merchants’. The leading Wall@Over 
prices, depending upon style and grade, are $7, 
$8.50, $10, and $12. 


ustom fit -.. 
at an unaccustomed cost 


OU can see the smart new style of this, and every 

Walk-Over. What you cannot see is the personal 
fit that makes their style long-lasting. Every Walk- 
Over is made to fit an individual foot. To that per- 
sonal fit is added the exclusive pear-shaped heel. That 
custom fit makes shoes cling at the heel and fit at the 
top with the aristocratic look that you are accustomed 
to finding only in made-to-order shoes and those that 


wear this trade-mark: Walr-Cver. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO; BROCKTON, MASS. 


The diagram at the left shows, in black, the empty 
space left in ordinary shoe heels. This is why shoes 


gape at the top and heel. At the right, the diagram 
shows how the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel 
fits and clings. aares 


ds 
Wal 
for men and women 


© 1926, G. E. K. Co. 


This style 
in this grade 


k-Over Shoes 


EVENING POST 


November 6, 1926 


NINE SLAVES FOR EACH 
CITIZEN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


rewritten—knowledge is horse power and 
kilowatt hours. These are to be the new 
slaves. It is a grim fact that the highest 
civilizations have generally rested upon 
slave labor, but now, for the first time in 
all history, civilization is to rest upon me- 
chanical slaves, and there is no limit to the 
number mankind may have. 

In providing these slaves the steam tur- 
bine takes precedence over all other me- 
chanical devices. It picks up and absorbs 
mankind’s highest attainments in at least 
half a dozen major sciences, marshaling 
them into the vanguard of the new move- 
ment. The primary function of all power 
plants is to turn wheels, and up to a certain 
point the ordinary, old-fashioned steam 
engine performed this task as well as indus- 
try required. Bigger and better steam 
engines were constantly appearing, but all 
of them shared one limitation, which was 
that their power could be used only in the 
immediate vicinity of the boiler. 

Meanwhile the young art of generating 
electricity was making rapid strides. Now 
it happens that electricity can be trans- 
ported through copper wires over consid- 
erable distances and used for either light, 
heat or power, and so is far more useful 
than steam from a democratic point of 
view; and the machine age is essentially 
democratic. Finally there came the day 
when the makers of electric-generating 
machines were able to announce that their 
mastery of their art had far outrun their 
performance. ‘‘We could build efficient 
generators a hundredfold larger than any 
now existing,”’ they said, “‘if only we could 
find engines to turn them. Our art has 
reached its uttermost practical develop- 
ment until the production of primary power 
makes a new advance.” 


Tragedy in Progress 


This announcement would have been a 
wail of despair but for the fact that tremen- 
dous strides had simultaneously been made 
in the steel industry, in machine tools, in 
the elimination of friction and the efficient 
burning of coal. By codrdination of these 
diverse achievements it was now possible 
for the steam turbine to be born. Briefly, 
this machine is a big steel bottle with a 
shaft or axle running through it lengthwise. 
Attached to this shaft or axle are numerous 
wheels in the form of thin, solid-steel disks, 
each fringed with numerous steel blades set 
sidewise, so that when the steam strikes 
them the disks revolve and thus turn the 
central shaft. By this extremely simple and 
direct application of power, speed far be- 
yond what a steam engine could provide 
was economically obtained, and high speed 
steadily maintained is what produces elec- 
tricity. 

Even in the earliest steam turbines re- 
markable advances were made in reduc- 


_ing friction; the best ones, when once 

brought to their highest speeds, would run 
_ for several days with the power cut off, so 
| perfect was the workmanship. They were 


the mechanical marvels of their day—a 
quarter of a century ago—even as they are 
now. 

For some years they grew larger and 
larger without the introduction of any very 
new or startling inventions, and then sud- 
denly the whole army of progress was 
checked by a frightful tragedy. A steam 
turbine blew up. Some months later an- 
other one exploded. And no one knew 
why! From the point of view of the scien- 
tists leading the great revolution, these 
events constituted a disaster so tremendous 
that words can scarcely describe it. Let us 
imagine that someone were to build a ship 


| twice as large as the Leviathan, using its 


plans as a basis for every detail of con- 
struction, and that on being launched the 
ship immediately sank. The builder, one 
may well imagine, would be baffled. Or let 


us suppose that a manufacturer doubled 
the proportions of a one-gallon bucket, and 
on pouring into it two gallons of water, dis- 
covered that it would not hold any. Some 
entirely new element had entered, some- 
thing about which the builders knew noth- 
ing whatever. Suddenly the horizon of 
possibilities in power production had drawn 
in and settled down over the last successful 
advance. Beyond lay all the terrors of the 
unknown, and the great revolution was at 
an end. The ground then held could, of 
course, be consolidated, past victories would 
still be useful, but no further advances were 
possible until this baffling mystery was 
solved. On that day it would have been 
possible to forecast the limit of mankind’s 
mechanical slaves. The last frontier was 
charted. 


Detectives of Science 


There was no other engine even approxi- 
mately comparable to the steam turbine, 
and apparently it had reached its ultimate 
size. A war map of the great machine revo- 
lution on that day would have been very 
much like the ancient maps of the world, 
which showed the Mediterranean with its 
islands and shores in great detail, but went 
only a short distance beyond. Fantastic 
drawings of monsters, sea serpents, whirl- 
pools and the falling-off place represented 
the unknown. These terrors, however, 
were purely imaginary, while those which 
stopped the development of steam turbines 
were real. 

Lives actually had been lost. From that 
point on, every experiment would be under- 
taken at the risk of death. 

Nevertheless, scientists and skilled arti- 
sans went to work. They began, somewhat 
after the manner of detectives, examining 
hundreds of broken pieces of wrecked tur- 
bines, searching for clews. Dozens of theo- 
ries were advanced, and every one that 
seemed at all probable was given a labora- 
tory test. Machines were constructed solely 
to be destroyed under scientific observa- 
tion. Months rolled on into years and still 
the mystery was unsolved, but the attack- 
ing army, instead of melting away under 
defeat, was steadily augmented. 

Behind all this effort there was no pop- 
ular pressure; as a matter of fact, science 
has always labored without popular sup- 
port. No commonwealth ever demanded 
the steamboat, the electric light, the rail- 
way or any similar achievement. These 
creations are invariably the work of proph- 
ets who carry their inspiration under their 
hats. The makers of turbines simply re- 
fused to accept defeat. They had an engine 
already so efficient that only the very best 
water-power sites could compete with it, 
and their imaginations were fired by visions 
of goals far beyond anything then “p- 
proached. ee 

Among the theories advanced it was sug- 
gested that these turbine explosions might 
have been caused by vibration of the steel 
disk wheels; these are necessarily set very 
close together, and only a small amount of 
vibration would cause them to rub against 
each other. If they did that while revolv- 
ing at such speeds as 1800 revolutions a 
minute the resulting friction would soon 
reduce the turbine to a bomb. Accepting 
the vibration theory as a premise they 
undertook to see what caused it, and this 
opened many possibilities. Wind resistance 
was one, so there followed a long and care- 
fully conducted inquiry into the behavior 
of a flag waving in the wind, because that 
waving is simply vibration due to wind 
pressure. Axial vibration was another sug- 
gestion, so a rubber wheel was built and re- 
volved at high speed in order that its 
vibrations might be studied, because they 
would naturally be on a larger scale than 
vibrations in steel. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Pictures ot Health, , 


They conquered the common ills— 
found glorious vital health— 


by eating one simple food 


OT a “‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine— Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear.the skin— banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of 


energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-23, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


Tom THORP (CENTER), WELL-KNOWN FOOTBALL REFEREE 


“FOR MANY YEARS I have been in close 
touch with the training end of athletics and I 
know that Fleischmann’s Yeast is used by all 
the greatest trainers. I have given it to my 
players to clear up their blood; it has enabled 
my team to make a splendid record.” 

Tom Tuorp, Rockville Center, N. Y. 


“T HAD SEVERE INTESTINAL PAINS and gas. 
I have been a chauffeur for twenty years, and sitting 
in a car for ten or twelve hours a day without any 
exercise finally told on my system. In this plight I 
took Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two months the pains 
were gone. I was absolutely a different person.” 

R. S. BurNwoop, Venice, Calif. 


“MY ENERGY BEGAN TO FLAG soon after 
accepting my position as secretary to the presi- 
dent of a large bank. I became nervous and irri- 
table. Then I discovered Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Soon I found—marvel of marvels—that I was no 
longer tired out at the end of the day’s work, no 
longer nervous and irritable. Fleischmann’s Yeast 


“TIT WAS TROUBLED WITH INDIGESTION 
and dizzy spells. Gas formed in my stomach. 
Many people suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
finally I tried it. My dizziness disappeared and I 
felt better in every way. I still take Yeast occasion- 
is a great tonic and energizer.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— ally to keep my stomach in condition.” 

ETHEL Y. Grnz, Indianapolis, Ind. aids digestion —clears the skin—banishes constipation. Hatty LinIncER, Miami, Fla. 
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a Close-up 


on th’ world’s greatest 


fillum—Eskimo Pie! 


Settin’ at th’ movie last night—dividin’ time 
between my eyes an’ my mouth. Got a Eskimo 
Pie in my hand. Hero jumps his horse off a 
thousand feet cliff just when I took my last 
bite—an’ I almost swallowed it before it 
melted right on th’ glad spot! You can have 
all th’ close-ups you want o’ sheiks an’ shebas 
on th’ screen—gimme th’ real thing. Just put 
me close up to a Eskimo Pie, an’ leave me 
be with my happy appetite! Makes me wish I 
was a steam shovel an’ could bite a truck load 
atatime. Um-m-m! Oh, boy! Hot-diggety! 
Th’ taste of crunchy choc’late coatin’ ming- 
lin’ with th’ big, thick, de-lishus helpin’ o’ ice 
cream inside of it! Just a half-bite of it makes 
you feel as good as a barrel-full of other things 
would. Say! I like Chaplin an’ Fairbanks an’ 
Lloyd an’ Mix—but Eskimo Pie is my best 
performance! When I get it, I want all close- 
ups an’ no cut-outs. 


Eat it like a 


© 1926, E. P. Corp. 


NoTE To DEALEks: If your manu- 


facturer does not supply you, write 
for name of one within shipping dis- 
tance who will—over half the ice cream manufacturers 


in America make Eskimo Pie. Eskimo Pie Corporation, 
P. O. Box 31, Louisville, Kentucky. 


. . . 


Firm, delicious ice cream inside! Crisp, pure chocolate 
outside. And around this enticing bar, a sanitary, 
moistu ht hal wrapper. That's the magic product 
—the patented trade-marked product—Eskimo Pie. 


Over two hundred million sold yearly 


c—— 


ea a 


SKIMO 


Ick CREAM MANUFACTURERS: The most 
valuable ice cream confection franchise in 
the history of the ice cream industry. Full 


information obtained by writing us. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

There was no doubt that a solid-rubber 
wheel revolving at high speed would de- 
velop: axial vibrations, but the next prob- 
lem was how to see and measure them. 
Very little of a scientific nature had ever 
been done along this line. A solid-rubber 
disk revolving rapidly looks no different 
from one that is motionless, for the human 
eye is baffled by high speeds and simply 
fails to register them. This difficulty was 
overcome by setting up the mechanism in a 
dark room and attaching to it a device that 
would produce a brilliant electric spark at 
regular intervals. A point on the wheel was 
marked, and each time the spark went off 
that point had to be at the exact top of the 
wheel. The spark was also regulated to go 
off as rapidly as the human eye could reg- 
ister accurately. The result was amazing. 

All this mechanism is still in existence as 
a treasured memorial, and I have seen it 
operated. Slowly the solid-rubber disk 
would lose its original shape under the 
axial pressure of high speed, and finally 
four distinct waves would appear. These 
were as plainly visible as the nose on a 
man’s face in broad daylight, for the wheel 
does not appear to be moving at all. Each 
flash catches it at exactly the same spot, 
and the eye is completely deceived. Not 
only is that possible but an amusing trick 
can be played with this spark—by speeding 


_ it up a trifle the rubber disk appears to be 


going slowly backward, or by slowing the 
spark a trifle one sees the wheel revolving 
lazily forward, when all the while it is going 
in the same direction and at a terrific rate. 
All these tricks with the spark were neces- 
sary in order to determine whether axial- 
vibration waves move forward with the 
wheel or backward. That they move very 
much more slowly than the wheel revolves 
was at once apparent, therefore it was no 
easy task to determine which way they 
were actually going. 


Raising the Siege 


After sufficient information on this form 
of vibration had been gathered it was ap- 
plied in special testing machines to steel 
disks such as are used in steam turbines; 
and then another very interesting labora- 
‘tory trick was introduced, so that the task 
ahead was vastly simplified. First the 
scientists found that axial vibrations existed 
in steel disks, and next they discovered 
that they could produce them artificially in 
a wheel that was not revolving at all. They 
did this by means of electrical devices. 


| Armed with this new weapon they could 


pour dry sand on a horizontal turbine disk 


that was motionless except for the artifi-’ 


cially produced vibrations, and the sand 
would dance over into the hollows between 


| the waves, giving a perfectly visible motion 
_ picture of what was going on. 


Now the scientists were definitely on 
their way with victory in sight. They dis- 
covered and charted and actually drew 
pictures of every sort of vibration that can 
possibly go on in a steel turbine wheel. By 


She seemed to say that she had been 
waiting years for this day and that disap- 


| pointment now was a little too much to 


bear. Then silence, as though to ask, 
“What are you going to do about it? 
You’re a big, strong man and you know 
how to arrange these things for little girls.” 

Andy found himself wondering how old 
she was. Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, 
perhaps older. She had the ingenuous air of 
a youngster about her, but it was coupled 
with the poise and composure of worldli- 
ness. Her dark eyes were pleading with 
him mutely. 

“They’re giving me the interval between 
the second and third races, extending it for 
me,” he explained. ‘‘I’ll have just time 
enough for my stunts and that’s all. Per- 
haps some other time.” 


means of numerous tests they found the 
speeds at which each kind of vibration 
would appear in each type of wheel and 
what changes would eliminate it. They 
found the speeds at which two vibration 
waves of different types would meet each 
other in a wheel of any given dimension 
and cause trouble. At the end of four years 
of painstaking, often unpromising effort 
they had worked out the laws of vibration 
in steel disks so accurately that they can 
now be set down in tables of figures not 
much more difficult to understand than the 
multiplication table and certainly no more 
intricate than ordinary geometry. New 
tools were then introduced, and along with 
them new testing machines. 

Steel disks, of course, will always vibrate 
if the right speed is reached, but it is possi- 
ble nowadays to equip a turbine with 
wheels whose vibration point is known be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, and they 
are never placed in a machine that will run 
at that speed. The whole mechanism is 
keyed so that it cannot run at the danger- 
ous speeds. Once the laws of vibration 
were charted, making use of them became 
a very simple job; just as simple, for ex- 
ample, as making cartridges for rifles. If 
one were to explode a twelve-gauge shot- 
gun shell in a .22-caliber rifle the result 
might be disastrous, but a twelve-gauge 
shot-gun shell will not go into the barrel of 
a .22-caliber rifle, so there is very little 
danger of that accident happening. Every 
turbine wheel has, and always will have, 
its critical speed, but every turbine is keyed 
to operate far, far away from that speed. 

This victory cost four years and some 
millions of dollars. It would be impossible 
to say how many men participated in the 
work. But with success the great revolu- 
tion was again under way. Literally hun- 
dreds of armies that had been held up 
resumed their march; without the promise 
of the cheap and abundant power of the 
steam turbine becoming ever cheaper and 
more abundant, they had been unable to go 
any farther. Now the siege was raised, 
work was resumed all over the world on 
dynamos, insulation, cables to carry heavier 
voltages longer distances, better copper, 
more copper, cheaper copper, electric-light 
bulbs, and machines beyond enumeration 
began to be equipped with suitable motors. 
Every year since that victory cheap power 
has been extended farther and farther out 
into the rural districts. National and inter- 
national committees of scientists are now at 
work on the whole problem of farm electri- 
fication. That is the next objective in this 


. great war, and the chief strategists confi- 


dently believe it will be carried within a 
decade. 

Politicians, philosophers and sociologists 
often date the machine age from the intro- 
duction of mechanical power into the tex- 
tile industry in England, but the present 
leaders of the industrial revolution regard 
that event as extremely ancient history. 
They would be more likely to date the ma- 
chine age with the steam turbine and make 
it very recent. 


AINN *N? ANDY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“T particularly wanted to go up today,” 
she announced. 

Andy shifted his long body, cocked his 
blond head to one side and smiled amusedly. 

“I was to ride in the steeplechase this 
afternoon,”’ she went on sorrowfully, “but 
the doctor says my collar bone isn’t firmly 
enough set.” 

“Break it?” 

She nodded glumly. ‘Rotten luck, 
wasn’t it?’’ The oval of her face, framed 
with dark, very softly curling hair, was 
turned up to him appealingly. 

“‘T really would like to take you,” said 
Andy. “‘I’ll see what I can do, but I’m 
afraid there isn’t much chance.” 

“T’ll be waiting for you here,”’ she said. 
“My name’s Ann Paton, by the way.” 

““Mine’s Torrey—Andrew Torrey.” 


November 6,1926 


About ten years ago a prominent Amer- 
ican financier remarked that the electrical 
industry in this country would soon require 
$1,000,000 a day of new capital, and Wall 
Street was shocked. Last year the electrical 
industry absorbed about $2,000,000 daily 
of new capital, and no one was shocked. 

When the great defeat checked progress 
and ended the flow of mechanical slaves, 
the steam-turbine electric-generating plant 
had touched 26,000 horse power. Today 
the giant down at the foot of Fourteenth 
Street, Manhattan, produces 80,000. Over 
in Brooklyn there is a slightly newer and 
much larger one. Chicago will soon have a 
turbine producing 150,000 horse power, 
and there is now under construction one de- 
signed to produce 280,000 horse power. It 
will be set up in the state of Indiana within 
less than eighteen months. 


The Motto of Freedom 


Now that the giants are again marching, 
the commissary department is back on the 
job, and for every ton of coal used these 
engines save other tons by their efficiency. 
For instance, a fair average performance for 
steam turbines in 1903 was 730 kilowatts 
of electrical energy per ton of coal con- 
sumed. In 1925 the same ton gave 2000 
kilowatts, nor is there any reason to believe 
that that is the limit of economy, for off in 
the distance is the mercury engine, which 
is simply a turbine that uses mercury vapor 
instead of steam, and mercury boils at a 
much lower temperature than water. 

These great central power plants are the 
heart of the machine age. But for them 
and their economies, such implements as 
electric vacuum cleaners, dishwashers, floor 
polishers, and a thousand implements oper- 
ated by motors in workshop and factory 
would not exist. The turbine makes it pos- 
sible for the humblest home to enjoy cheap 
electric light. Strange as it may seem to- 
day, the public did not demand electric 
light, nor were the pioneers of the electrical 
industry themselves certain that this utility 
would find a market beyond municipal 
business centers. The pressure that forced 
electricity out into the suburbs, and finally 
beyond, came from the laboratory, where 
one motto is written high above all the 
others: It Can be Done. 

These men whom the public does not 
know, and who do not know the public in a 
democratic sense, are the authors of this 
machine age, and strangely enough, the 
spiritual force, the underlying motive, that 
drives them ceaselessly forward is public 
service. If they had a banner, uponit would 
be inscribed Freedom. Freedom for elbows 
and the enfranchisement of brains. Slaves 
without number for every man, woman 
and child. Could that possibly project us 
into a drab and colorless era? They think 
not. 

From their viewpoint humanity is just 
peeping over the mountain tops, catching 
the first glimpse of dawn in a new world. 
They have boundless faith that men and 
women will find this new world lovely. 


Her mouth curved in an irresistible smile. 
“Ann ’n’ Andy—that’s propitious! You 
tell Duf Kramer—he’s running the show 
this year—that Ann ’n’ Andy are going for 
a buggy ride. It’ll be arranged, all right 
enough. Duf’s pretty quick about doing 
whatever I want him to do.” 

Torrey came back across the track in the 
wake of the first race. Ann was standing 
upon the fence staring anxiously after the 
horses. He reached up and touched her 
arm. 

“C’mon! It’s all set!’ He held her 
hands while she jumped. ‘We'll take off 
right after this race. That gives us a good 
half hour. We’ll have to make it snappy.” 

The two mechanics got the engine turn- 

ing over, warming, while Torrey got the 
(Continued on Page 79) 


HAT a cathedral Nature 
has built in the forests of 
California! How like pigmies 
men and women are beneath 
its spires reaching to the sky 
—stalwart symbols of beauty, 


enduring. 


How you 
can get Duco 


On Your New Car 


Duco is the smart finish on 
more than 35 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 


On Your Present Car 


There is a refinisher near you 
who can renew the appear- 
ance of your car by factory 
methods. 


On Your New Furniture 


More than 90 manufacturers 
produce Duco-finished furni- 
ture, and it is sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. 


Other Uses of Duco 


Duco is used on many articles 
in the home, and in industry. 
A few of the hundred odd 
uses are: on electrical con- 
veniences, pianos, railway 
equipment, etc. 


For Handy Home Uses 


Duco can also be secured for 
brushing on at home; from 
good dealers everywhere. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., 
Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Iil., 
San Francisco, Cal., Everett, 
Mass., or Flint Paint and 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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OINTING miraculous spires to the very frontiers of the skies, the giant redwoods sym- 
bolize a beauty that has endured since Man first dreamed of Beauty.... Today, in per- 
petuating that dream, Duco, a finish, satin-smooth, yet incredibly durable, has been created — 
created to bring to the objects which surround our lives—like motor cars, like furniture, a hun- 
dred articles that come into the home — a beauty that endures, disdaining the ravages of Time. 
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From architects, contractors and home owners all over the country we are 
constantly receiving reports on the value of Gyp-Lap, the fireproof sheathing. 
Most of them stress the point that Gyp-Lap effects a real saving over old-style 
sheathing material. Savings of as much as 35% are not unusual with Gyp-Lap. 


pees of the best-known building contractors in Park Ridge, 
Illinois, recently used Gyp-Lap on two new homes in that pro- 
gressive and good-looking suburb of Chicago, What they say is of 
interest to every builder’s pocketbook: 


“There is a large economy in labor cost by the use of this material,” writes 
Mr. B. V. Morris. “The fact that the board is a large unit, and has no splinters, 
knots or other defects, makes it easy for the mechanics to handle. It saws and 
nails as easily as wood. 


“The masons find it extremely easy in brick veneering work to fasten the ties 
to the studding, whereas when building paper is used over ordinary sheathing, 
it is difficult to obtain good anchorage.” 


Mr. Harold N. Mortensen admits that he was reluctant to try any but 
“the old tested wood materials.” Yet his first experience with Gyp-Lap 
prompted this letter: 


The 


72 designs from National Architectural 
Prize Contest have been compiled in an at- 
tractive book. Send $1.00 and this coupon 
to Fireproofing Department W, U.S. G 

sum Co., 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Company 


“It is the one insulating sheathing I have found that does not 
lower the structural strength. There are fewer joints to Gyp- 
Lap, less shrinkage, and perfect insulation, to say nothing of 
reducing the fire hazard.” 


A study of both the Mortensen and Morris jobs shows that 
the sheathing with Gyp-Lap was done in half the time re- 
quired for wood sheathing. In the Mortensen house, three 
men put on 3000 feet of Gyp-Lap in nine hours. In the 
Morris house, another Gyp-Lap saving was shown. 
When the entire house was sheathed the contractor 
found he had five full sheets more than he had esti- 
mated, because there had been no “20% wastage for 
overlapping” as must be figured in with wood. 
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For lower building costs, then, as well as better build- 
ing results, fireproof theframework and insulate your 
house with Gyp-Lap mineral lumber. Sold by dealers 
in Sheetrock, lumber or builders’ supplies everywhere. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Sheathing 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 430, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free Booklet, “‘Protected Homes.” 


Ui Ties 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


(Continued from Page 76) 
girl into a jumper, helmet and goggles. He 
stowed her in the rear seat and secured the 
belt. 

“Know anything’ about planes?” he 
asked. 

Her head shook. ‘‘I’d like to though.” 

“That’s the rudder bar,” he explained, 
pointing into the depths of the cockpit. 
“You can put your feet on it, but be careful 
not to give it a kick.”” He took the double 
control stick from its clips and inserted it 
in the socket. “‘If you’ll keep your hand 
on that you'll get some idea of how it’s 
done. I'll show you when we get in the 
APs 

The horses were entering the stretch. 
Andy slipped into his own cockpit. The 
slap of hoofs rose above the mutter of the 
engine. 

“Let’s go!” 

The plane rolled ahead, Benson dragging 
upon a wing to swing it into the wind; then 
four hundred and fifty horse power spoke 
out and the earth dropped beneath them. 
They ascended in huge steps, leaping sky- 
ward, leveling off and leaping again, until 
the race course was a small white oval. 

Andy throttled down and motioned to 
the right. She felt the control stick move 
slightly; the Hornet banked and they 
swung about. Then to the left. He wagged 
a disapproving finger in the air and shook 
his head; a brusque movement of the stick 
made the Hornet leap conyulsively. It was 
like whipping a thoroughbred. In panto- 
mime he demonstrated the efficacy of gen- 
tleness, and the plane moved this way and 
that under his touch. The roar of the 
motor died down. 

“See how it works?’’ demanded the 
pilot. She tried to speak against the air 
blast and couldn’t, but she nodded, face 
shining with a smile. ‘‘ You try it now!” 

She moved the stick ever so slightly and 
began to maneuver the plane herself, ex- 
perimentally, a little timidly at first. Pres- 
ently, to show her that ske was alone at the 
control stick, Andy put his hands on the 
edge of the cockpit. He stretched a little, 
adjusted his goggles and then appeared to 
be enormously interested in Greenbrook. 
Its sprawling country houses were in minia- 
ture, each set in a tidy impeccable lawn of 
emerald. Many of them had rectangular 
swimming pools which, like small mirrors, 
flashed in the afternoon sun. 

She had got the hang of it quickly, he 
remarked to himself. Probably was a 
mighty good horsewoman. People who 
handle horses make the best pilots—good 
hands. He decided to see how her nerve 
was, so he grabbed the small struts from 
the engine section to the upper wing and 
drew himself out of his seat, sprawled over 
the windshield and pretended to be con- 
cerned with the cap of the fuel tank. 

The Hornet held to its course without a 
wabble. In getting back to his seat he de- 
liberately struck the stick with his knee; 
she corrected promptly, smoothly. 

He throttled down to yell, “‘Good girl!” 
She beamed upon him. “‘ Want to try some 
stunts?’’ he asked. She nodded enthusi- 
astically. “‘Here we go!” 

Throttle open, he let the Hornet plunge 
earthward for a few seconds; then earth 
and sky, like two equally curved surfaces, 
one green and the other blue, flipped about 
them. They headed skyward, almost ver- 
tically, in a soaring flight that seemed to 
last minutes; next they wing-slipped, knif- 
ing toward earth, with the stay wires 
whistling through the wind like a calliope 
gone crazy. The Hornet rolled completely 
over, put its nose down and commenced to 
spin; beneath them the world became a 
vast revolving bowl of green, with the oval 
track reeling drunkenly in the center. They 
came out of the spin abruptly, did a hairpin 
turn into the field, landed and taxied up to 
the grand stand. 

Mike and Benson came trotting up with 
the guns for the after cockpit. 

“Thanks! Thanks a lot!” gasped Ann. 
“Tt was wonderful!” 

“Glad you liked it.”” He took her flying 
gear and tossed it to Benson. She found 
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herself forgotten in the rush of mounting 
machine guns; then, a few moments later, 
she was standing mutely beside Mike, 
watching the Hornet’s diminishing body 
race down the field and leap into the air. 

“Some pilot!’? announced Mike. “And 
some bus!”’ . 

“What are they going to do?’ Ann 
asked. ; . 

“Pot that white barrel in the center of 
the field. Do you like flying?” 

Ann nodded. “I think I’ll become a 
pilot.” She added, as an afterthought, 
“He’s going to teach me.” 

The Hornet had turned and was bearing 
down upon the field. The forward guns 
began to spit; the white barrel became sud- 
denly animated in a shower of bullets. It 
rolled and jumped. The plane mounted, 
swung about and the rear brace of guns 
took up the fire. Except for intervals that 
could be measured by seconds, two of the 
four guns were sputtering constantly. 

“Brought down eight Germans, Torrey 
did!’”’ said Mike. “A grand pilot! You 
can’t beat him!’ He loped away and 
stopped before a long cylinder of gas. Ann 
followed. 

The Hornet had abandoned the barrel 
and was getting altitude. Mike fitted a bit 
of red rubber over the mouth of the cylin- 
der, expanded it into a balloon about a yard 
in diameter, tied the opening and released 
it. Torrey dived to. attack, missed it, 
snapped the plane about and went in pur- 
suit. The balloon, slashed by propeller 
blades, vanished. More balloons went up. 

“Benson’s going to jump now,” said 
Mike. 

Ann’s throat tightened as she watched 
Benson’s small figure perch upon the edge 
of the cockpit and drop into space. An in- 


‘stant later the parachute blossomed like a 


white flower and he came drifting into the 
field. 

She was beside the Hornet when it 
stopped. 

Andy leaped out. 
well?” he asked. 

“Great! But don’t go back tonight. 
Stay out here. I’ll put you up at my house. 
There’s a big field where you can land. You 
can teach me how to fly.”’ 

“Can’t possibly stay!”’ 

“Why not?”’ demanded Ann. 

“Business. I have to be on the job. 
Somebody might come along with a flying 
stunt to be done and if I’m not there I lose. 
Money’s a dreadful thing.” 

“You mean that someone might want to 
engage you to fly—pay you for it?” 

Andy laughed. “I’m afraid that’s it.” 

“All right!” said the girl. “‘T’ll engage 
you to fly. That’s simple enough. Then 
you can stay here.”’ 

He looked into her eyes and found them 
intensely earnest; her small chin had jutted 
out slightly. “‘That costs quite a bit of 
money.’ He turned to Benson. ‘‘Let 
Mike bring the ’chute with him on the 
train. You can refold it later. We have to 
shove.” 

“Do you realize,’ demanded Ann Paton, 
“that I mean what I say? That I’m engag- 
ing you to stay here?’”’ Her voice had 
risen imperiously, and she planted her 
small arrogant self directly before him. 

“Ata hundred dollars aday? Why, your 
people would laugh in my face!” 

“They wouldn’t, because I haven’t any 
people. I’m my own people! If I want to 
pay you a hundred dollars a day to stay 
here in Greenbrook and teach me to fly it’s 
my own business. You’ve told me what 
you charge and I’ve agreed to pay it. Why 
argue?” 

Andy, looked at her thoughtfully. He 
shrugged. “If you’re sure you want to pay 
that much <i 

“I’m generally sure of what I want,’’ she 
retorted. 

A grin spread slowly over his face. “‘And 
you generally get it, don’t you?” 

“T always have.”’ A smile was tugging up 
the corners of her mouth. 

He turned to the mechanics who had 
been eying them from a distance. ‘‘ Benson, 
you and I are going to stay here and teach 


“Did it go pretty 
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Miss Paton to fly. You can go back with 
the stuff, Mike. I'll get the office on long 
distance.” 

“Well,” said Ann with a sigh, ‘I’m glad 
that’s settled.”” She slipped her hand 
through his arm. ‘‘Come on to my box and 
watch the next race. I’ve got a whole flock 
of guests over there.” 

“‘T’d better telephone first.”’ 

“Oh, bother the telephone! Come on.” 


Benson looked after them and nodded his | 
head slowly. “I always knew some likely | 
lookin’ gal ’d hook him. Know who sheis, | 


Mike?” 
“Her?” demanded Mike. He shot Ben- 


son a glance of mingled sorrow, disgust and | 


contempt. ‘‘Why, man alive, that’s the 
Four-Million-Dollar Baby!” 


Ann Paton was motherless two days after 
her birth, and fatherless ten months later. 
Corley Paton, partly to get away from his 
grief and partly because his professional 
experience was needed, had plunged into a 
remote district of Mexico to examine some 
mining properties. A drunken peon with a 
gun, waiting for his favorite enemy, made 
a mistake and Paton tumbled from his 
pony, head drilled by a bullet. Ann, heiress 
to his entire fortune, since there were no 
other relatives, had destiny shaped for her 
by courts, bankers and her father’s business 
associates. At least they guarded her 
money, selected governesses and com- 
panions and trusted to Providence. A Miss 
Literly had reigned the first twelve years. 
She became ill and was retired on pension. 
Mrs. Braithewaite, a widow, presided for a 
scant two years before she married again. 
She was succeeded by Mrs. Hoyt, also a 
widow, who superintended Ann’s European 
education and entrance into society. Dur- 
ing the last few years she had done little 
more than cast a sufficiently convincing 
shadow of chaperon. Ann indisputably ran 
herself and the household. 

The house at Greenbrook had been Ann’s 
idea, and she carried it through despite 
Mrs. Hoyt’s faint wailings that London, 
Paris and the Riviera were “more suitable 
background.” It was situated, as its name, 
The Crest, signified, so that it gazed down 
upon Greenbrook and across the lake; an 
old, amiable, much-lived-in house, rebuilt 
and furnished by Ann herself during violent, 
spasmodic periods of interest in the place. 
At any moment a plague of workmen might 
descend upon them with saws, hammers, 


troughs of steaming plaster. Ann enjoyed | 
it. She liked the noise of accomplishment | 


and the thrill of change. A new bathroom 
was an emotional experience; a new guest 
cottage in the woods a delirium of planning, 
creation and achievement. 


During the | 
work of excavating for the big oval swim- | 
ming pool Ann had perched for hours upon | 
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the edge of the crater, watching the dinky | 
steam shovel struggleformouthfuls ofearth. | 


But there were times when the complex | 


activity of the house depressed and wor- 
ried her, and then she turned violently to 


the comforting flesh and blood of horses. | 


She liked their clean, slick coats and vel- 
vety noses, the gleam of crisp golden straw 
and the ammoniac odor of the stalls. It 
was the best escape she knew from guests— 
to play bridge or dance with them all night 
long, send them to bed, change into riding 
clothes and canter into a world that was 
entirely her own. 

Guests, for the most part, did as they 
pleased. Ann had picked up that gracious- 
ness of hospitality at English country 
houses. There were horses, cars, books, 
tennis, golf, swimming and bells to summon 
servants. Mrs. Hoyt fluttered about a good 
deal, giving an air of hostess by proxy; but, 
as she was an agreeable, subdued soul— 
subdued largely through years of associa- 
tion with Ann’s vehement activity—and, as 
she retired early, no one was bothered by 
her. She fitted comfortably enough into 
the patchwork scheme of Ann’s life and, 
whatever happened, she was seldom more 
than conventionally disturbed. 

Ann, eyes shining, slipped her hand 
through Andy’s arm and led him into the 
big central hall of her house. 
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“follows 
through 


Use ‘‘Yankee’’ Bit 
Extension in a 
“Yankee’’? No, 
2100 Brace—a 
combination of the 
two finest tools of 
their kinds. 


Bit 
Extension is new! 
Bit held by socket. 
No jaws to break. No 
loosening and pulling 
out of bit in work. 
No trouble to ‘‘follow 
through’. And bit 
in ‘‘Yankee’’ Socket 
can’t jam. 


“YANKEE” 
No. 2150 
Bit Extension 


Leneths: 15, 18, 21, and 
24 inches. 


Full nickel-plate finish. 


Holds large range of bit 
shanks. 


Ask your hardware dealer 
to show you this new 
**Yankee’’ Tool for saving 
time and labor. 


Write us for Free 
“Yankee” Tool Book 
Shows all the ingen- 
ious *“!Yankee’” 
Tools for making 

work easier and 
quicker. 


NortH Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 
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A Sixteenth 
Century fork, 
bearing on its 
handle the 
arms of Cas- 
mo de Medici, 
first Duke of 
Tuscany. 


TRADEMARK 
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STERLING 


Send for interest- 
ing and instruc- 
tive booklet outlin- 
ng the history oR 
tableware. It will 
be sent free of 
charge, 
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Tike two-pronged weapon- 

like instrument of Old Italy 
—the graceful Reed & 
Barton fork of today 


Ee did not invent the fork. She adopted 
it! In the Sixteenth Century Italy was the 
world center of refinement. Yet, in her inns, 
and even in her first households, the custom 
prevailed of an entire company taking food 
from a single trencher with fingers that often 
were far more adept than clean. 


And so, in revolt at this custom, Italy 
adopted a two-pronged instrument that had 
been used in the Byzantine Empire, possibly 
only by a discriminating few, as far back as 
the Ninth Century. 

Thus came the fork to Italy. But it was 
against greater obstacles that its use spread 
to other countries. In England it was regard- 
ed as a distinctly feminine utensil far beneath 
the dignity of stalwart manhood, while 
throughout Europe its use called forth vio- 
lent outbursts from the Clergy who decried 
this man-made substitute for the’ ten fingers 
supplied by a Divine Providence! 

ok OR oe ok 
_Your jeweler will be glad to show you the very 
highest development of the fork today, in a variety 
of patterns in Reed & Barton solid silver or heavy, 
durable silver plate—all expressive of Reed & 


Barton's full century of experience in producing 
fine table ware. 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 


rom 


Francs First 
Dessert Fork 
(Reduced Size) 
Its richness, its 
splendid gracefil- 
ness, its unre- 
strained freedom— 
all breathe the at- 
mosphere of those 
courtly revelons 
days of Francis 
First. Imagine the 
charm, the indi- 
viduality thatthis 
glorious design 
might bring to 
sour table. 
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A butler appeared. ‘‘ Another place for 
dinner, Martin. And have the little cottage 
made ready for Mr. Torrey.’”’ She turned 
to Andy. ‘‘Let’s dash or we won’t get 
away.” She indicated the motors which 
had stopped before the door and the people 
spilling from them. They went out upon 
the veranda and across the lawn, entered a 
strip of woods and emerged upon a large 
flat field. 

“Will this do?”’ 

“‘Couldn’t be better!” answered Andy. 
“Are there any ditches or fences?”’ 

“Not a thing. Way down at the other 
end there is a stone patch. The rest of it is 
perfectly clear. I know because I’ve ridden 
all over it. I had an idea of making a polo 
field here.” 

“Fine enough!”’ 

“Good! Let’s get back to the ship.” 

The car was waiting for them at the 
house and they headed immediately for the 
fairgrounds, where the Hornet and Benson 
were waiting. 

Andy looked at the girl beside him curi- 
ously, trying to puzzle out the answers to a 
thousand questions he wanted to ask. Since 
she had first spoken to him, scarcely two 
hours ago, he had had the sense of being in 
the most rapid, the most vitally compelling 
current of life he had ever known. There 
was something cyclonic about Ann, an irre- 
sistible rush about her ideas. 

Her eyes met his and she laughed out- 
right. 

“T always do things this way,” she 
announced. “It’s so much more fun. I 
detest people who dawdle and never take a 
chance. The world’s full of em! Tell me— 
how long do you think it’ll be before I can 
fly the Hornet alone?” 

““You’ll be doing solo hops in a couple of 


weeks, but not in the Hornet. I’ll get an 


easier ship for you to handle.” 

“But why not the Hornet?”’ 

“Too powerful and too heavy for a young 
pilot.” 

“Ho! Don’t be absurd!’’ She turned 
upon him, wide-eyed with amazement. ‘“‘Do 
you think I’m going to fly some two-horse- 
power affair when there’s a ship like the 
Hornet hanging around loose?” 

““We can’t run any chances of the Hornet 
getting cracked up,” he explained. ‘‘It’s 
the only one there is and we are turning it 
over to the Army. They’re going to test it 
for a month or so. And you'll be better off 
in an Umpty-Seven.”’ 

“‘Umpty-Seven, my eye!” replied Ann 
wrathfully. ‘‘I’m going to fly that Hornet!’’ 

“No you're not!” said Andy. 

Her expression became sober, with a 
flash of anger in her eyes and about her 
mouth. -‘‘I certainly shall, if I please.’’ 

Andy grinned at her. 

“Why—why, I’ll buy it! That’s what 
T’ll do!”’ 

“Tt isn’t for sale.” 

“That’s ridiculous! Whoever heard of a 
company manufacturing things that aren’t 
for sale.”’ 

“You might try and see how many tons 
of TNT you can buy.” 

“T could get as much as I wanted,” she 
replied. ‘‘If necessary I’ll buy your whole 
darn company.” 

‘Loud cheers!” exclaimed Andy. ‘‘ We'll 
get some money in the business yet. Good- 
ness knows, we need it! If the Army doesn’t 
decide to replace some of the antediluvian 
crates it’s flying we’ll go bust-o pretty 
soon. I’lltell Morrison you’re going to buy 
the company. Will you keep me on as chief 
pilot? Or do you think you’ll take over my 
job too?” 

She bit her lip and didn’t reply. Andy 
said to himself: ‘‘Spoiled child! Just a lit- 
tle bit!” 

“T didn’t agree to let you solo in the 
Hornet,’’ he went on. ‘‘And I’m not going 
to let you. The Hornet isn’t any sort of 
plane for an inexperienced pilot to go bat- 
ting about in. I’ve taught a good many 
people to fly and I know what I’m talking 
about.’’ He could feel his own temper ris- 
ing slightly. The car drew up beside the 
race track and stopped. ‘‘ You may think 
you can buy the M. P. T. company,’’ he 
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added resentfully, ‘‘but if I’m going to 
teach you how to fly you’re going to do as I 
say, and you might just as well make up 
your mind to it. Otherwise, there’s still 
time for me to shove-off for Long Island.” 
He got out of the car and Ann sat there 
scowling. 

During the afternoon Andy’s mind had 
been engaged in balancing the aero-turbine’s 
ledger. This job, he figured, would bring in 
about a thousand dollars, more if she de- 
cided to buy a plane. Then the movie job, 
if it came through, would mean another 
thousand. But hopes of a few months of 
undisturbed experiment seemed to be glim- 
mering out. 

He waited for her answer. 

“‘T don’t like to be told what I can do and 
what I can’t do,’”’ she announced, a little 
sullenly. 

“So I’ve noticed.” 

“Oh, well, don’t be so cross about it. Of 
course I’m not going to let you go back.” 
Her eyes came up slowly to meet his in an 
impudent challenge and a smile made her 
lips twitch. 


Andy had surrendered the pilot’s seat to 
Ann Paton, and was riding as passenger. 
He had the controls before him, to be sure, 
and could use them in an emergency, but 
his feet were off the rudder bar and his 
hands were out of the cockpit. Ann swung 
the plane about, throttled down, settled 
into a glide. 

They skimmed over the field, losing speed, 
and she brought the ship to earth in an easy 
three pointer—wheels and tail skid at the 
same instant. It was her eighth perfect 
landing that morning. 

He leaned forward and patted her shoul- 
der. ‘‘Good work, Ann!”’ She turned and 
beamed at him radiantly. ‘‘That’s enough 
for now. Run her in.” 

With the air of a professional she gave 
the plane full rudder and a blast of power, 
swinging it about, and taxied with the con- 
trol stick well forward to lighten the tail 
load. 

Benson was waiting with a grin. ‘‘At-a- 
pilot!”” he yelled. “‘What was it the 
French boys used to say, captain? Like 
a flower?”’ 

““Yep—comme une fleur.’’ He helped her 
from the plane and deposited her on earth. 
Her expression was luminous. 

*“You didn’t touch the controls at all, did 
you?” she asked excitedly. 

“Not once! I was just so much ballast.” 

““Then I could fly the Hornet all alone— 
if you’d let me?”’ 

They hadn’t reverted to that argument 
during the two weeks Andy had been at 
Greenbrook. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Unless something hap- 
pened that takes more experience than 
you’ve got.”’ 

She sighed deeply. 

“Want to fly this afternoon?’”’ he asked 
her. 

. “Perhaps before dinner. I promised to 
play golf after luncheon with Luke Holmes 
and Dot. Would you like to play?” 

“Thanks—I’ll be working.’’ He had 
sent for the aero-turbine designs and was 
making detail drawings of parts—drawings 
for the actual construction of the engine. 
They headed through the woods toward the 
house. 

Luncheon at The Crest was a sketchy 
affair. Two serving tables held large silver 
platters of hors d’ceuvre, bowls of salad 
and an array of warming pans. House 
guests and the casuals of Greenbrook’s sum- 
mer colony straggled in as they pleased— 
golf clothes, riding clothes, the latest chic 
in frocks—inspected platters, lifted lids, 
took seats at the long table and told the 
two men servants what they wanted. 

When he had first come to Ann’s house 
Andy found it confusing, bewildering, but 
after a day or so he discovered himself ac- 
cepting the complete informality of lunch- 
eons at The Crest just as others accepted it. 
No onetroubled about introductions, unless 
there was some special reason; everyone 
chatted with everyone else. 

(Continued on Page 82) 


You MAY THINK the country editor’s 
locals are flat, or you may think them 
funny. You may regard them as too 
trivial to mention, much less print. But 
they are, as a matter of fact, profoundly 
interesting to his readers and he knows 
it. So do his bigger brothers, the editors 
of the metropolitan dailies, for some of 
the greatest of city circulations have 
been built by a painstaking reporting 
of the local neighborhood news. 

Long ago, the newspapers realized 
that, next to themselves, people are in- 
terested in their relatives, their neigh- 
bors, and the activities of their own circle. 
Who married whom? What did she 


serve for luncheon? Have the boys next 


door come home from college? Who is 
building a new home, knitting blue baby 
socks, making money, going abroad or 
graduating? What became of Uncle Ben’s 
boy? June Atkins has gone on the stage. 
. .. News, vital news, every bit of it. 


In our twenty-five million homes, people 
read with equal interest the daily news of 
many famous products that are almost 
members of the family. Much more than 
servants, these brands and trade-marks 
are only a little less than friends. And 
advertising has not only helped to place 
them there, but it tells continually of 
their prices, their places of sale, their 
advantages, their changes. News 

. vital news . . . local news. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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Shrewd advertisers realize that the 
behavior of the electric iron is as absorb- 
ing as the escapades of the neighbors’ 
children. That a really good tooth paste 
is welcomed as cordially as a relative. 
That a new motor-car on the street 1s as 
thrilling as an elopement. 

Keeping everlastingly at it, these ad- 
vertisers tell their stories over and over. 
They relate their bits of news with homely 
sincerity, with truth and candor, with a 
glint of humor and an understanding of 
life as itis actually lived . . . Locals . 
written to a market so rich and produc- 
tive that the delivery boy on your own 
back steps is carrying the fortunes of a 
dozen manufacturers in his arms. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

“I’m terribly hungry!” he announced as 
he entered and made for the serving tables. 
If there was any conventional entrance at 
luncheon, that was it. 

“T hope you choke!”’ announced a girl 
feelingly. 

““Who hopes I choke?” 

“T do.’”’ Andy glanced over his shoulder 
and discovered that it was a blond girl he 
had seen several times, but whose name he 
couldn’t remember, if he had ever heard it. 
“You came over the seventh this morning,” 
she said, “and cut loose with that hell 
wagon just as I was putting.” 

“Blame Ann. She was piloting. I was 
sandbagging.” 

““Was she really flying the bus?”’ 

“She really was.” 

He waived hors d’ceuvre and started 
directly upon veal-and-kidney pie. Ann 
entered, gave a general “‘Hello,’”’ and took 
the chair beside him. Conversation cen- 
tered upon aeroplanes for a few minutes 
and wavered to speed boat. Ann insinu- 
ated her hand under his arm. 

** Andy.” 

Vestry 

“Are you going to let me do a solo hop 
in the Hornet? Just one!” she begged. 

“You know I won’t.” 

“Just one! Please! Just one and I won’t 
ask for any more. Please, Andy!” 

His head shook. 

“Oh, rot!’”’ Her hand jerked away and 
she sprang from her chair. ‘“‘ You make me 
tired! You’re horrid!” 

The blond girl who had hoped he’d choke 
asked languidly, ‘“‘Is this a lovers’ quarrel 
or just the ordinary midday set-to?”’ 

Ann made a noise which might be trans- 
scribed ‘‘Nh-h-h!”’ It denoted wrath. 
She flashed a withering glance at Andy and 
left the room, her luncheon only half fin- 
ished. 

“‘She’s a touch annoyed because I won’t 
let her take the Hornet up alone,” ex- 
plained Andy. 

“Just a touch! Aren’t you going to let 
her?” 

“Nope.” 

““You’re hopeful! Imagine trying to keep 
Ann from doing anything she gets her head 
set on!’”’ She laughed at him. “Why not 
let her do it?” 

“The Hornet’s too difficult for a young 
pilot. If something went wrong—if the en- 
gine conked, for example—she might crack 
up. I wouldn’t like to have Ann break her 
neck.” 

“Ts flying really dangerous?” 

Andy pondered for a moment. ‘“‘ Well, a 
lot of people get bumped off in the game, 
but it’s mostly their own foolishness. You 
can make planes pretty safe, but you can’t 
eliminate the human factor. That’s the 
dangerous element.” 

She smiled at him. ‘‘Isn’t the human 
factor always the dangerous element in 
everything—even in teaching a pretty girl 
how to fly?’ She arose, patted away a 
yawn. “Dear old human nature! As I’ve 
so often remarked to my classes in biology, 
“What would we do without it?’” 

A man across the table interrupted to ask 
if she were being cynical again. 

“Cynical!” she repeated. ‘‘Good grief, 
I’m being positively romantic!’’ She 
laughed and sauntered away. Andy looked 
after her a little blackly. 

In the hall he found Luke Holmes look- 
ing for Ann. ‘“‘We were going to get an 
early start, but I can’t find her. You don’t 
know where she is, do you, Torrey?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“She was headed toward the stables a 
few minutes ago,” said another man. 

Andy struck a match and had it almost 
to his cigarette when a swift thought made 
him utter an “‘Oh!”’ as though he had been 
jabbed. Hetossed the match aside, streaked 
out of the door, across the lawn and into 
the woods, toward the field where the plane 
was parked. His ears were straining, ex- 
pecting at any minute to catch the first 
sputtering throb of the Hornet’s engine. 

He emerged from the strip of woods si- 
lently and stood there unobserved. Ann 
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was in the Hornet, craning out and calling 
instructions to one of the chauffeurs, who 
was swinging upon the propeller in a valiant 
but ineffectual attempt to start the motor. 
He didn’t have the trick; he couldn’t snap 
it over compression. 

“‘Pertsch,”’ called Ann excitedly, “put it 
crossways, a little down. Then run and 
take a jump at it. Try hard!” 

Andy waited, half amused and _ half 
angry. 

The chauffeur, Pertsch, tried hard and 
hung suspended on the blade. 

“Put some muscle into it!’’ ordered Ann. 

Andy lighted his cigarette and sat down, 
face stretched into a grin. Pertsch wrestled 
with the blade again and again. 

““Can’t do it, Miss Paton,” he gasped 
finally. He wiped his face on his shirt sleeve 
and stood there blowing. 

Ann rose in the cockpit, snatched off her 
helmet and goggles, threw them to the 
ground, jumped down, turned and discov- 
ered Andy lolling comfortably against a 
tree stump a dozen yards away. 

“Oh, you ”’ she began, furious with 
rage. ““You! Oh, how I hate you! How 
da-a-are you sit there and laugh? I—Oh!— 
Oh! ——” 

She was speechless, hands clenched, eyes 
blazing, lips parted. 

Andy got to his feet. “I thought that 
was what you were up to,” he said. ‘But 
I might have known you couldn’t get the 
engine turning over. It’s quite a trick.” 
He walked past her, felt inside the fuselage 
to make sure that the switch was off, then 
went to the propeller. He took a flying 
leap at the blade and it went over easily. 

But Ann wasn’t watching; she was 
marching, stiff with rage, into the woods. 
Tears, which he could not see, were running 
down her cheeks. 

Andy leaned against the propeller blade, 
smiling grimly, and gazing after her. 

Pertsch gathered up his coat and cap and 
prepared to follow. He paused. ‘‘Say, 
Mr. Torrey, I wish you’d show me how you 
do that.” 

Andy, in an almost malevolent good 
humor, showed him and let him try it sev- 
eral times. He even explained how to fall 
away from the propeller when the engine 
starts. 

Back in his comfortable suite in the cot- 
tage, Andy slowly divested himself of super- 
fluous clothing and settled himself over his 
drawing board. The intricacies of the aero- 
turbine seemed like a hopeless mess of un- 
correlated lines and figures, and his 
thoughts went elusively, again and again, 
toAnn. ‘‘She’samighty game youngster,” 
he said to himself, and he felt sorry that she 
had brought about her own humiliation. 
She shouldn’t have tried that; but it did 
seem a little unreasonable not to let her fly 
the Hornet when she had worked so hard 
and done so well. 

After an hour, during which he had ac- 
complished nothing, the telephone rang 
and he picked up the receiver, hoping that 
he would hear Ann’s voice. It was Morri- 
son calling from the Umpty field. 

““Andy, the movie job is fixed for day 
after tomorrow, at Burnt Rock. They want 
to get several shots before the wreck, but it 
oughtn’t to take more than a day. And 
the Army wants the Hornet delivered at 
Mitchel. Will you come down first crack 
tomorrow?” 

“Yes. How much is there in the movie 
job?” 

“One thousand flat for you. And I get 
full price for the Eleven you want to crack 


up. 

“Glory be! That sets me up. I'll be 
there.” 

He slammed up the receiver and uttered 
a joyous ‘“‘ Wheeze!’’ Then he plunged into 
work; the mess of lines and figures began 
to take form. The aero-turbine began to 
grow in metal before his eyes, 

A rap at the door interrupted him. It 
was the butler. 
“Miss Paton is waiting dinner for you, 
“Oh, good Lord!’ He jumped from his 
chair. In the bedroom he found his clothes 


sir 
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laid out, and five minutes later he entered 
the house, wondering uncomfortably if he 
were entirely dressed. 

“‘T’m sorry, Ann,” hesaid. “I was work- 
ing and I forgot about the time.” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference,’’ she 
said meekly. She drew closer to him, som- 
ber eyes coming up to meet his. “Benson 
says you’re leaving tomorrow morning. 
It—it isn’t because I was such a little beast, 
is it?” 

“‘Of course not,’”’ he replied, sympathy 
touched. Her voice, he noticed, was a little 
husky and there was a telltale suggestion of 
heaviness in her eyes. ‘“‘ Morrison wants 
me to turn the Hornet over to the Army, 
and then there’s another job I have to do. 
Just a one-day affair. I’ll come back with 
another plane, if you’d like.” 

She nodded. ‘I’m glad you’re not too 
angry with me.” 

“T’m not a bit angry, Ann,” he assured 
her, feelingly. 

She smiled up at him shyly. 

There were eight at dinner; two tables of 
bridge later. Andy played indifferently 
well, his thoughts wandering from aero- 
turbines to Ann and back again, and sel- 


‘dom resting upon bridge for more than an 


instant. Ann was wearing a filmy green 
frock and he thought he had never seen her 
prettier; she was oddly subdued, and he 
found a charmingly new quality in her re- 
pose. Their eyes met repeatedly. 

When, at midnight, the Jeffersons an- 
nounced that they must go, he rose from 
the table thankfully. 

“T’m shoving off at dawn,” he explained. 
‘Better be getting to bed.”’ Ann, still play- 
ing, gave him her hand and a smile. 

He said good night and moved slowly 
across the lawn toward the cottage, where 
the lights of his living room made yellow 
rectangles in the violet darkness. He would 
have liked another talk with Ann, about 
nothing in particular—just to say good- 
by—but, he said to himself, she probably 
would feel that she must remain with her 
guests. Despite the bedlam at luncheon 
time, probably because of it, she liked to 
preserve an air of form at dinner. It was 
as though she found refuge and tranquillity 
for a few hours in stepping from a disor- 
derly world into one which existed conven- 
tionally. 

His drawings were still upon the table. 
He frowned down at them, discovered a 
line he wanted to change, and, having 
changed it, continued to work. 

Several hours later Ann’s voice aroused 
him sharply. She had spoken his name. 
He went to the window and found her face, 
ghostlike, peering over the railing of the 
veranda. 

“‘T couldn’t sleep,’ she explained. ‘‘I 
felt so hot and fussy. I thought I’d go in 
for aswim; then I saw your lights. Are you 
still working?”’ 

“Yes. I got started and I forgot to 
stop.’”’ He looked at his watch and discov- 
ered that it was nearly three; then he 
realized that he was abjectly tired. 

““Come on for a swim,” she urged him. 
“You must be fagged out.”’ 

“Tf you'll wait a minute, I’ll change,’’ he 
said. 

He came out presently in a swimming 
suit and they walked silently toward the 
pool. As they came close to it, Ann ran 
ahead to the springboard; her arms and 
legs made an arc of white in the darkness— 
an are which ended in a splash of silver. He 
followed and they swam idly about to- 
gether. Finally they perched upon the 
edge. 

“Andy,” said Ann abruptly, “I called up 
my bank in New York this afternoon and 
told the man who takes charge of my af- 
fairs to see if he could buy the M. P. T. 
company.” 

“What?” 

Her head bobbed. ‘‘Of course I was ter- 
ribly angry with you when I did it, because 
you wouldn’t let me take the Hornet, but I 
think I’ll go through with it. Why not? It 
would be good sport. I’ll be the P of 
M. P. T., and you can be the T. Would you 
like that?” 
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He evaded her question. ‘‘You don’t 
think you could buy Morrison out, do you?”’ 

“T suppose so,” she answered negli- 
gently. ‘“‘If I paid enough.” 

Her answer exasperated him. Several 
caustic retorts flashed into his mind, but he 
said nothing. 

‘“Wouldn’t it be better,’ she asked, ‘‘to 
keep him in the company?” 

“‘Hm-m,” grunted Andy, and said to 
himself that George Morrison would prob- 
ably appreciate being kept in a company 
that he had raised from a pup. A bit pre- 
sumptuous, this small girl sitting beside 
him. 

“T’d like to have something to do,’’ con- 
tinued Ann. ‘‘I mean something really im- 
portant. And I can’t think of anything I’d 
rather do than that. You said one day that 
the company needed money.” 

“Yes,” admitted Andy, “but I don’t 
think that Morrison would accept just any 
one as a partner to get it. Not that you’re 
just any one. He would want to be mighty 
sure of the person he took into the com- 
pany.” 

“But he’s sure of you, and you’d be 
pretty much in charge of my share. I don’t 
see how he could object to that. Do you?” 

“T’'ll talk it over with him, if you’re cer- 
tain you want to go into it,” said Andy 
finally. It was true that Umpty needed 
more capital. He added, “‘It’s a good way 
to drop a bunch of money. Most of us in 
this business draw our dividends in liking 
the game. As an investment it isn’t so 
good.”’ 

“That’s what Mr. Madox at the bank 
said, but I told him to go ahead with it.” 

“Even four million won’t last forever if 
you don’t take care of it.”’ ; 

‘It’s worse than four million, Andy,”’ she 
said plaintively. ‘‘The estate’s been grow- 
ing for twenty-one years. Oh, it won’t ruin 
me to drop a little of it, especially if I can 
have a good time doing it.” 

“Well, I’ll talk with Morrison,’ he as- 
sented. After all, money was money, if it 
didn’t have too many strings tied to it, and 
Morrison was competent to speak for him- 
self. 

““You’re not very enthusiastic,’ com- 
mented Ann. ‘‘ Would you rather I didn’t 
do it?” i 

He shrugged. ‘‘I don’t want to feel re- 
sponsible for your putting money into 
Umpty. I probably shan’t be with the 
company much longer. Late in the fall 
I’m going to start building the turbine. I’ll 
have enough money to cut loose for a 
while.”’ 

“Do you mean that the lack of money 
has been holding you back?” Ann de- 
manded in an awed voice, as if such a thing 
were nearly unthinkable. 

“Yes. It costs a lot to have parts made, 
and then, once we get the engine built, 
there’ll be a thousand and one changes. 
Labor and rent for a shop. Oh, it costs!” 

“But, Andy, I’d love to finance it!’’ She 
turned upon him impetuously. ‘‘A hun- 
dred thousand, if you need it! More!” 

He flopped back upon the grass. ‘Oh, 
good Lord! A hundred thousand!” He 
laughed weakly. ‘‘And I’ve been scratch- 
ing for two or three thousand!” 

“Why, Andy!” Her voice was heavy 
with reproach. ‘“‘And you didn’t tell me. 
You ought to be ashamed! Won’t you 
please let me help?” 

He sat up. ‘“‘But there’s no need of it.’ 

She propped her chin in her hand and 
stared down at the star-flecked surface of 
the pool. She sighed deeply. “I really 
would like to do something. I’d like to be 
terribly interested in something and work 
at it and watch it grow. I suppose I’ve got 
alot of my father in me. He liked to take a 
little hole in the ground and make it grow 
into a mine. I don’t think he gave a hoot 
for the money he made.”’ 

She was silent and motionless for nearly a 
minute. ‘‘Andy.” 

oe iY Pare 

“Will you try to let me have a share in 
it? It’d be so nice to—to work together on, 
it. Will you?” 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Old Irons 


HERE never 


WwaS a 


time when the name ~. 


meantso muchto lovers 
of motion pictures— 
and there never was a 
time when it meant 
anything but—“the best 
show m town’ 


Parathonen ide to the Best Motion Piccures 


Check the ones you have seen, make a date for the others, and 


don’t miss any! 


F TITLE 
i ALOMA OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


PLAYERS 


Starring GILDA GRAY. With Warner Baxter, 
William Powell, Julanne Johnston and Percy 
Marmont. 


: Rex Beach's PADLOCKED _ 


; FINE MANNERS 


: THE SHOW-OFF | 


i _FASCINATING YOUTH 


: Sinclair Lewis’ MANTRAP 


; THE CAMPUS FLIRT 
: TIN GODS 


: NELL GWYN_ 
: VARIETY 


_ With ‘Lois Moran, an, Louise Dresser and Noah Beery. 


Starring GLORIA SWANSON. Eugene O’Brien 
is the leading man. 


With Ford Sterling, Lois Wilson, Louise Brooks 
and George Kelly. 


_ With Paramount Junior Stars. 


Clara Bow, Ernest Torrence and Percy Marmont. 
Starring BEBE DANIELS. 


Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. With Ailcen 
Pringle and Renee Adoree. 


_ Starring DOROTHY GISH. 
With Emil Jannings and Lya de Putti. 


; DIPLOMACY 


With Blanche Sweet, Neil Hamilton, 
Marchal, Matt Moore and all-star cast. 


Arlette 


; YOU NEVER KNOW WOMEN 


: HOLD THAT LION 


: “Zane Grey’s __ 
FORLORN RIVER 


: ~ Florenz Ziegfeld’ s 
: KID BOOTS 


! THE GREAT GATSBY 


{| YOU’D BE SURPRISED 
i So's YOUR OLD MAN 


: THE E EAGLE OF THE SEA 


‘With Warner Baxter, Neil Hamilton, 


Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Lowell 
Sherman and Clive Brook. 

Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. 

With Jack Holt, Raymond Hatton, Arlette Marchal 
and Edmund Burns. 

Starring EDDIE CANTOR. With Clara Bow, 
Billie Dove and Lawrence Gray. 

William 
Powell, Georgia Hale and Lois Wilson. 


- Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. 


Starring W. C. FIELDS. With Alice Joyce and 
Charles Rogers. 


~ With Florence Vidor and Ricardo Eerterg 


Allan Dwan 


Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 


DIRECTOR 
Maurice Tourneur 


Richard Rosson — 
Malcolm St. Clair _ 


Sam Wood 
Victor Fleming 
Clarence Badger 
Allan Dwan 


Herbert Wilcox 
E. A. Dupont 
Marshall Neilan 


DATE 


William Wellman 


William Beaudine 
John Waters 


Frank Tuttle 
Herbert Brenon 


Arthur Rosson 
Gregory La Cava 


Frank Eloyds 


‘FAMOUS 5 PLAYERS “LASKY ¢ core, ADOLPH ZUKOR, PRES., NEW YORK a 


ides 


“A “fames 
(ruze 
Production 
From the 
Story by 
Laurence 


Stallin gs 


LD Ironsides” sails again in this great production immor- 

talizing the romance and drama centering around the 
glorious fighting career of this famous vessel. With Wallace 
Beery, Esther Ralston, George Bancroft and Charles Farrell. 


C re\tK ag Qe a 
Sorrows of Satan 


Produced by 
D. W. 
Griffith 

With 
Adolphe 
Menjou 


as Satan eS aaa 
RICARDO CORTEZ, Carol Dempster and Lya de Putti. A 


drama of love, temptation and regeneration from Marie Corelli’s 
book that has been read and re-read by millions of people. 


T) tan 
Call ‘ +-e te 
BAIVAU AJUOLLYU 


Romance and 
cAdventure in the 
French Foreign 
Legion. New York 
Gritics say “The 
Year's Greatest 
eNMelodrama”’ 


RODUCED by HErsBerr 

Brenon, from the novel 
by Percival C. Wren. With 
Ronatp Cotman, Noah Beery, Neil Hamilton, Ralph Forbes, 
Norman Trevor, William Powell, Alice Joyce, Mary Brian. 


BOVE are three of many big Paramount productions of the 
4. coming season. The two below and those in the chart you can 
see now or very soon. Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 


Harold Llovd 
Fiarold lloyd 


ina New (omedy 
Watch For the Title 


MAGINE Harold with a gun 

and a sheriff’s badge—and a 
feud on his hands! When his Father 
goes away Harold plays sheriff— 
but when Dad comes back he 
makes him go through with it! 
The dreamy country boy makes 
good, but not until he’s given you 
more laughs than you can ever 
remember. Produced by Harold Lloyd Corporation. 
by Lewis Milestone and Ted Wilde. Coming soon. 


¢ : - ag Py Ea = 
Richard ‘Dix in 
1 
The Quarterback 
vw 
Gollege Gomedy-Drama 


HE laughs that start when you see 

Dix as a raw, ungainly “freshie” 
turn to cheers when you see him win 
the big game, and the beautiful blonde 
belle of the campus, Esther Ralston. 
Two football games—one of the gay 90s 
and one of today—with real all-star 
“Hurry-Up” Yost of Michigan—as exciting 
Directed by Fred Newmeyer. 


Directed 


elevens coached by 
as the real thing. 
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A Finer Chassis and 
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ear 


Standard Equipment Includes: 


Combination Stop and Tail Light, Automatic Wind- 
shield Cleaner, Transmission Lock (built-in), 
Rear View Mirror, Radiator 
Shutters, Moto-Meter 


‘A30 MINUTE 
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a Body of’ Steel 


as Kigid as a Steel Building 
The New 


ESSEX O 


COACH 


Admiration everywhere is heard for the New Essex ‘‘6’’ Coach. Its 
lustrous beauty and rigid steel body are in themselves worthy the 
greatest praise. But a ride is a revelation. No light car can approach 
it. It gives a feeling like riding in a limited train. No car regardless 
of cost is easier riding. 


However beautiful a car may be, however attractive its color and 
trimming, such details in themselves do not constitute the most im- 
portant quality. It is the Essex chassis that gives it greatest superiority. 
Its motor, built under exclusive patents, delivers the smooth, power- 
ful and reliable performance for which the Super-Six is so famous. 
Every mechanical detail is the development and perfection of more 
than three years and the production of more than 900,000 cars built 
on the Super-Six principle. 


Essex is economical in fuel and oil. It gives enduring and brilliant 
service. Easily made adjustments take care of wear. Provision is made 
for keeping the motor oil clean and cool, and for gasoline strain- 
ing, etc. 


Rumbles and rattles are absent. The chassis is well proportioned in 
every detail to assure long, hard and constantly satisfactory service. 
You can drive at top speed for hours. Essex will not shimmy—lIt is 
safe always. Its motor will stand up under hard usage. Such qualities 
are not expected in cars of its price. Six cylinders, even those that 
do not have the Super-Six advantage, cost more. 


Se 


RIDE WILL WIN YOU" 
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_-pound ingots 


You would hardly think of buying a car or 
truck without testing its performance. How 
you would appreciate a way to test the per- 
manence of that performance. You can tell 
much from the presence of Timken Bearings. 


The material—Timken electric steel—is the 
most enduring steel for carrying motion. It is 
made in the Timken steel mill—with the 
world’s largest output of electric steel. 
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Tapered 
Roller 


ae pam? 


of glowing steel above the fiery mouths of the re-heating furnaces in the Timken steel mill 


Durability Where Your Car Needs it Most 


The design—tapered POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS—gives greater thrust and radial ca- 
pacity, crowds friction to the vanishing point, 
saves power, and conquers wear. 


Supreme in both material and design, it is 
little wonder that Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings are dominating industry—standard 
in all types of industrial machinery and in 
91% of the motor vehicles made in America. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

She had drawn her knees up as a rest for 
her chin, arms twined about her legs, and 
sat there gazing before her into the dark- 
ness. The resentment she had stirred in 
him faded away and he watched her with a 
feeling of amused tenderness. 

“We'll talk it over when I get back.” 

“And you don’t need any money now, 
for the turbine?”’ 

“No, not now.” 

She slipped back into the pool. 


Benson jerked the blocks from the Hor- 
net’s wheels, swung aboard and the plane 
lumbered down the field, took off. 

Some industrious person, perhaps a pilot 
trying to fill the long hours spent in a hos- 
pital bed, has figured that four thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty-one different things 
may happen to put an unexpected end to an 
aeroplane’s flight. One of those things hap- 
pened to the Hornet—the magneto drive 
shaft snapped and the motor stopped as if 
the switch had been cut. The plane was 
scarcely thirty feet from the ground. No 
chance to turn with a dead motor and re- 
enter the field—a maneuver which has 
killed more pilots than any other. Andy 
put the Hornet’s nose down toward a stone 
patch. 

“*Going to smash!”’ he yelled. 

He brought the plane into flying level 
ten feet over the ground, stalled it a little, 
eased off and let it come down flat in a pan- 
cake landing. A wheel gave way and the 
landing gear crumpled. The fabric of the 
left wing ripped upon some rocks and 
the Hornet became inert. 

Andy and Benson hopped out, cursing, 

‘and inspected the damage. 

“Not so bad,” growled Andy. “Just the 
landing gear washed out. Pretty lucky.” 

“Tl say so! Another thirty seconds and 
we'd have been playing birdie in them 
trees.” 

“There’s a 7:10 train for New York. I'll 
hop that. Get Morrison on the phone and 
order what you need. Mike can come out 
with the stuff and help you. I’ll be back in 
a couple of days. Got to beat it.’”” He de- 
parted on a jog trot for the garage. 

Morrison, already informed of the acci- 
dent by telephone, greeted him philosophi- 
cally. ‘Glad you didn’t wash the whole 
ship out,”’ he said. 

“Lucky I didn’t. It was a tight pinch.” 
He grinned. “Is that good-for-nothing 
Eleven ready?” 

“Yes. You might hop over to Burnt 
Rock and get a line on what they want you 
to do. There’ll be six ships on the line for 
you to test this afternoon.” 

“‘T want the best Seven for Ann Paton.” 

ee Uyilt ee 

“c Yep.” 

“Good boy! Been having a nice time?” 

“Yep. Don’t know how I’ll ever fit into 
the rough life of a flying field again.”’ 

“Say, Andy, the Copper National is 
sending a man out here to talk business. 
What do you make of that?” 

Andy scratched his head thoughtfully 
and frowned. ‘I know all about it,” he 
said. “‘Ann Paton’s got an idea she wants 
to bein the game. She’s got about half the 
money in the world, and the company needs 
money, but ’? he paused. 

“That’s just it. But! Not a chance! 
She’d turn her investment over to the Cop- 
per National to manage and then we'd 
have a bunch of bankers telling us how to 
fly. Tell me some more funny stories!” 

““No, she’d want me to handle her share.” 

“Oh!” said Morrison. ‘So that’s it! 
Ah-ha!’”’ Andy reddened slightly. “‘And 
well may you blush!” 

“Don’t be an idiot!’’ snapped Andy. He 
turned away and started toward the han- 
gars with Morrison’s sardonic ‘‘Ho-ho!”’ 
floating after him. 


Ann Paton took up the letters which had 
been brought upon her breakfast tray and 
glanced over the envelopes hurriedly. Still 
no word from Andy, and he had been away 
three days. In exasperation she threw the 
letters upon the bed and scowled at them; 
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then she selected one, which she knew came 
from her banker, and slit the envelope. The 
letter informed her that no shares of the 
M. P. T. Aircraft Corporation were for sale. 

“Oh!” she breathed, expression thun- 
derous. Her maid asked if anything were 
wrong. ‘“‘Yes!’”’ answered Ann. “Go 
away!’ She sat bolt upright in bed, glaring 
out of the windows at the placid summer 
morning, and told herself that the letter 
meant, simply, that Andy had advised 
Morrison against letting her buy an interest 
in the company. It was disloyal of him, 
spiteful! Her mind raced through a plan of 
closing The Crest and going to Europe 
without so much as a word to him, but she 
came up against the inalterable fact that 
she didn’t want to go to Europe. 

At last, hot and thoroughly disturbed, 
she went into her bath and let a cold spray 
beat against her body. By the time she was 
dry again and in her negligee, the tea was 
cold and acrid. She rang for more—and in 
a hurry—and sat down before the window. 
Finally, just as she was expecting fresh tea, 
there was a rap upon the door and Mrs. 
Hoyt entered. Ann didn’t want to see her. 

“Ann, dear,”’ began her duenna, “‘I hope 
you won’t be too upset, but oe 

Instead of finishing the sentence, she 
held out a copy of The Times and pointed 
toa headline. Ann’s eyes took in the words 
and she gasped: 


TORREY, CUP WINNER, 
Hurt IN AIR CRASH 


The story read: 


Burnt Rock, August 21.—While deliberately 
wrecking his plane as a motion-picture stunt, 
Andrew Torrey, winner of last year’s Patterson 
Cup and Chief Pilot of the M. P. T. Aircraft 
Corporation, was painfully injured here yester- 
day afternoon. Doctors attending him at the 
local hospital said last night that his recovery 
is assured if no internal injuries develop. 

Torrey was completing the sequence of a pic- 
ture story which called for the wrecking of his 
plane, and spun close to earth before a battery 
of cameras. At the first touch of his wheels 
upon the ground the landing carriage gave way, 
throwing the plane upon its left wing and 
whipping it over in a gigantic cart wheel. Mem- 
bers of the picture company, astounded at the 
unexpected reality of the wreck, failed to realize 
at first that the pilot had been injured. 

When released from the wreckage, Torrey, 
who was counted among the aces in the Great 
War, was unconscious . . . right arm, collar 
bone and three ribs broken, besides numerous 
cuts and bruises about the head and shoul- 
ders . . explained later that the landing 
earriage had proved unexpectedly weak 
appeared relieved that the wreck had been a 
success and laughed as he got a glimpse of it 
while being lifted into the ambulance. . . . 


Ann had grown pale and the paper flut- 
tered in her hands. “‘ Yes,’’ she said, voice 
hollow, “‘Andy said he was going to do 
some stunt for the movies. Tough luck. 
I—I’d better be getting dressed.” 

She managed to get Mrs. Hoyt out of the 
room and stood there for a moment, knees 
wabbly. She rang for her maid. 

“Get Benson up here,”’ she ordered. 

“He and the other man went fishing on 
the lake early this morning,’”’ answered the 
woman. “I saw them go. They said the 
plane was all repaired and they borrowed 
the station wagon.” 

“Then get Pertsch! In a hurry!” 

Ann was in her flying clothes by the time 
the chauffeur arrived. She turned upon 
him. 

‘“*Pertsch, you’ve got to get the Hornet 
started! You’ve got to! Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Miss Paton. I think I can. Mr. 
Torrey showed me the other day. It’s sort 
of a trick. But 

“Come on, then!” 

They ran across the lawn toward the 
landing field. Ann felt her knees still wab- 
bling, and she remembered that she had 
eaten no breakfast. She tried to tell her- 
self that the faintness would pass away. 
Her hands shook as she took up the squirt 
gun to inject gasoline into the exhaust as 
Pertsch drew the propeller backward. Then 
she scrambled up to the cockpit. 

The chauffeur looked at her beseechingly. 
“Miss Paton, honest, I don’t think you 
ought to!” 

“Swing it over!’’ ordered Ann. 
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Reluctantly he backed away, took a fly- | 
ing leap at the propeller blade, as Andy had 
taught him to do, and put his whole weight 
and strength into it. The blade swung over 
obediently, but the engine did not start. 
Ann, in a panic, discovered that she hadn’t 
thrown the switch. She put it on contact. 

*“Again!”’ she called. 

Once more Pertsch backed away and 
jumped for the propeller. The engine took. 
It roared demoniacally. Ann had never 
realized quite how much noise that motor 
could make. Her heart was pumping furi- 
ously; it was like a trout leaping inside her. 
And she felt weak. Pertsch’s eyes seemed 
to be staring at her out of a great opalescent 
mist. Then she thought of Andy. 

Searcely knowing what she was doing, 
Ann put her hand out and felt numbly for 
the switch, pulled it. The engine stopped. 

“Pertsch, I can’t,’’ she said weakly. “I 
can’t do it.’”’ She started to get out of the 
plane and he grabbed her to keep her from 
falling. “I guess I’ve lost my nerve,” she 
said with a flat, nervous little laugh. 

“You better sit down.” 

“T’m all right. Come on. We'll make it 
in the car—to Burnt Rock, Long Island.” 


“Andy, why did you take a chance like 
that?” 

Ann, tired and hot, face dusty from the 
long ride, sat crumpled beside the bed. 
Andy, a considerable part of his face hidden 


in bandages and much of him in plaster | 


cast, took a comforting puff of a cigarette. 
“T needed another thousand for the tur- 
bine,”’ he answered. 


“Andy!” ‘she exclaimed. ‘After I’d 


told you I’d love to let you have all the | 


money you could possibly need! To do 
that! For a thousand dollars!” 
“T can earn my own money,” he replied. | 


“‘T have ever since I was fifteen. The aero- 
turbine is mine, and any money that goes 
into it is going to be mine too.” 


Her voice rose in protest. ‘But that’s 
silly! It’s—it’s cruel! When I have so 
much, and you need it and ” Her 


voice broke and she sat there, abjectly 
miserable, looking at him. 

He remained silent for a moment. 
“Ann,” he said, ‘‘there are lots of things in 
the world you can’t buy. You can’t buy 
George Morrison’s pride in Umpty. You 


can’t buy my freedom to go along in my | 


own way and work as I see fit. When 


people create something, build something, | 


it means a lot more than just the money in 
it. Money doesn’t make much difference. 
There’s something else, and it can’t be 
bought and sold. Don’t you understand 
that?” 

Her eyes were downcast and her chin 
trembled slightly. ““I suppose so,’’ she said 
in a dull voice. She rested her elbows upon 
the bed, put her chin in her hands and 
gazed morosely at the gray wall. “‘Andy, 
I tried to take the Hornet again, when I 
heard that you’d been hurt. I wanted to 
get here just as soon as I could.” 

He stared at her, dumfounded. Her 
eyes refused to meet his. 

““Pertsch got it started,’”’ she went on 
unemotionally, “but I lost my nerve. I 
couldn’t do it! I—I was afraid. And I’m 
horribly afraid about everything. I mean 
about life. I don’t know what to do and I 
haven’t got anything that’s worth having 
and ” She ended in a little wail, her 
head went down upon the bed and was 
buried in her arms. Andy took one of her 
limp hands in his, pressed it. 

“Andy,” she said at last, in a voice of 
tragedy, “if I promise never to do things 
you tell me not to do, can’t we go on being 
friends? Very close friends? Will you for- 
give me?” 

“Of course we’re going to be friends! 
Ann ’n’ Andy!” 

Her hand squeezed his. 
good!”’ she exclaimed. 

He chuckled deeply and winced as the 
chuckle beat against broken ribs. 

“Ann, dear,’ he said, very tenderly, 
“first of all promise me that you won’t try 
to be too good. You couldn’t stand it. 
Neither could I. It wouldn’t be Ann.” 


“T’ll be ever so 
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“You pay for a Twin- 
plex every year, why not 
have one?” 


“How do I pay for one?” 


“Tf you are like most men, you buy 
four or five packages of blades a year.” 


“TI guess I do.” 


“At the end of the year you have 
nothing to show for it, have you?” 


“No. ” 


“If instead you would buy one pack- 
age of blades and a Twinplex Stropper, 
you would spend about the same 
amount the first year, but you would 
still have your Twinplex which is 
good for at least ten years’ service.” 


“How about the shaves?” 


“Wonderful — Your package of blades 
will give you a year of the finest 
shaving you ever had.” 


“Better shaves at a quarter the cost. 
Sounds like a good investment.” 


“It surely is. Once you have a Twin- 
plex you stop paying for one. Every 
year thereafter you save in cash the 
cost of a Twinplex.” 


“Not much argument to that. Can 


you prove it?” 


“Will be delighted to. I’ll sell you 
this Twinplex on thirty days’ trial. At 
the end of thirty days you will know 
how many more shaves you get from 
one blade and how much better they 
are. If I’m not right, bring it back 
and get your money.” 


“All right, wrap it up.” 


Any Twinplex dealer will sell you a Twinplex 
on those terms, or if you prefer to test Twin- 
plex before buying, he will gladly strop one of 
your own new blades, free. If this isn’t con- 
venient for you, send 10¢, name your razor, 
and we will send you a new blade stropped on 
Twinplex and a ten shave sample of the new 
Twinplex Shaving Cream—the cream with 
antiseptic qualities. It’s delightful. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1654 Locust Street, Saint Louis 


New York Montreal 
London Chicago 


LOOK FOR HIS NAME 


WINNERS of the Twin- 

plex ‘‘What’s His 
Name?” Contest will be 
announced inTheSaturday 
Evening Post of Jan. 8, 1927 
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a Star-rite 


lb. electric iron 


The Proof of the Iron 1s What it Does 


It balances perfectly. This means easier and better 
ironing—no drag. It has a comfortable handle—can 
be clasped firmly—no effort. 

Surface is like plate-glass—insuring smooth iron- 
ing—and the slender, pointed tip 1s just right forruffles, 
laces, and the more delicate pieces. 


Make This Test Yourself 


Hundreds of words couldn't tell you how good this 
iron really is. There's only one way to know, and that 
is to test it yourself. 


Attach this iron—let it heat for a few minutes—set 
it On a piece of white paper, and see the brown im- 
pression. Notice that the tip is browner than any 
other section. That means the tip of the iron is 
hotter!—this distribution of heat means perfect 
ironing. 


Every woman knows that good ironing is difficult 
unless the tip—which meets the damp, cool cloth first 
—is hotter than the rest of the iron. 


We want you to make this test of the new Star-Rite 
Iron, and see how good it is. It’s an iron you'd gladly 
pay more for—but you don’t have to. The Star-Rite 
is complete for service at $3.95. 

The proof of the iron is what it does—not what it 
costs. Test the Star-Rite Iron—then compare its mod- 
erate price—$3.95. 


STA! 
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ELECTRICAL NECESSIALES 


Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 
Canadian Fitzgerald Co., 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS NEVER-LEAK CYLINDER HEAD GASKETS 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO., Torrington, Conn. 
Please send me STAR-Rite Folder. 
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Address 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


round in a wheel, till he runs down and 
leaves his money to found a lot of schools 
which will go on preaching the same old 
bunk that made a squirrel out of him.” 

“Sonia, you know you’d hate to have to 
make your own clothes or dig your own 
potatoes,’’ remarked Gerald. ‘‘Somebody 
must work.” 

“But we don’t have to. That’s our luck. 
We are free to enjoy life. Why not doit?” 
“But do we enjoy ourselves—really?”’ 

“You certainly are in a high and holy 
mood tonight, Jerry Shannon. Of course 
we have good times. We know how.” 

“But, Sonia, don’t you ever feel—well, 
sort of unnecessary and futile? It seems 
to me that lately I’ve spent a lot of time 
getting blurry with liquor so I won’t have to 
think about things.” 

““A sound scheme, if you ask me,”’ said 
Sonia Brotherton. “But you don’t need to 
be an ostrich and hide your head in the 
sand, Jerry. You can face yourself better 
than most men.” 

“Do you really think so, Sonia?” 

“T do,” she said. ‘“‘I think you’re a 
strong man, Jerry. You need to grow up a 
little, that’s all, and learn not to let people 
put foolish notions in your head. It was 
some woman, I’ll bet, who got you in this 
state. She just didn’t know you.” 

“Do you think you do?” 

“T think I do, Jerry,” Sonia said, and 
smiled at him. 

‘“‘Sonia,’’ he said, ‘‘you are beautiful, 


| when you smile like that, with the light on 


your hair.’”’ He came toward her. ‘‘ You’re 
an entirely lovely creature,” he said. Her 
eyes encouraged him. He bent and kissed 
her lips and found them warm and unre- 
sisting. ‘I love you, Sonia,’”’ he whispered. 
He held her close. ‘I’ve found you,’ he 
said. ‘‘Tonight—for the first time. I want 
you to believe in me, Sonia. I’ll try to be 
strong for your sake. And I want you to 
love me.” 

Her answer was to hold her lips again to 
his. ‘‘Now you know,” she murmured. 

“T wish,” he said, ‘‘that we could always 
be happy—like this.” 

“Oh, Jerry, if we only could!”’ 

“We can. We must be together, loving 
each other always,” he said. ‘‘Tell me you 
want to do that, Sonia dearest.” 

“‘T do,”’ she breathed. 

“You angel!’’ He kissed her. ‘“‘Look 
here,” he exclaimed, “I’ve a gigantic 
thought. Let’s go way together, you and I, 
tonight—now. My car’s outside.” 

“T’m glad you want to,’’ Sonia smiled. 
“So do I. But we must be sensible.” 

“We could dig up somebody who’d marry 
us,” he said. She shook her head. ‘“‘Why 
don’t you, Sonia?’’ he asked. 

“You'll think I’m a romantic fool,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘but don’t you see, dear, love and 
all that goes with it is the most important 
part of a woman’s life? Jerry, I’d like a 
wedding, a real one, with orange blossoms 
and all the rest.” 

““My darling! How beautiful you’ll look 
in white.” 

“Then you’re not cross with me?” 

“How could I be? But, dearest, you 
mustn’t ask me to wait long.” 

“Three weeks.” 

“They would be endless. One week.” 

“But, dear, my clothes—they’ll take 
time.” 

“One week,” he repeated firmly. 

“T suppose,” she said, “I could wait till 
we got to Paris to get the rest of my 
trousseau.”’ 

He became suddenly grave. ‘Sonia dear- 
est,’’ he said, “‘I’m afraid we won’t be going 
to Paris.” 

“But it would be so wonderful. Think of 
it—Paris, the Riviera, Venice, and on our 
honeymoon!” 

“Yes, it would be heavenly. But ——”’ 


“What is it, Jerry?”’ 

“Sonia, I’m afraid I proposed to you 
under false pretenses.”’ 

“What on earth are you talking about?” 

“First, let me ask you again: You be- 
lieve in me, don’t you?” 

“Of course, dear.” 

“And you want me to bea strong man?” 

“You are one.” 

“T mean, you'd like to see me—well, do 
something?” 

“Do something?” 

“‘T mean,” he said, ‘‘something that will 
make you proud of me.” 

“T am proud of you, darling.” 

“T want to give you some real reason for 
being.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Sonia, I hope with all my heart you’ll 
see this thing the way I do. You said a lit- 
tle while ago I should grow up. I want to. 
I’m going to stop being a perennial play 
boy and try to do some sort of real work.” 

She frowned ever so slightly. ‘That 
idea again?’’ she said. ‘“‘But I thought 
we'd settled that. Your life is running 
smoothly. Why tamper with it?” 

“That’s just it,’ he said. ‘It runs too 
smoothly. No contrasts. A silly, futile sort 
of life, that’s what we’d drift into. It 
would be dangerous.” 

“How so?” 

“Sonia, you know what happens when a 
couple has too much money and no work 
to do. The marriage is apt to go to pieces. 
No real interests. No solid basis.” 

“Jerry, you read that somewhere,” she 
said. “It sounds like a bright bit from a 
book called Advice to a Young Couple 
About to Enter into Holy Wedlock.”’ 

“Tt’s sense, wherever it came from,” he 
retorted. ‘‘Look at some of the couples we 
know. Look at the Dudleys, the Carstairs, 
the Rickards, the a 

“You’ve given enough horrible exam- 
ples,’ she interrupted. ‘“‘But we need not 
be like them, Jerry.”’ 

“We're not so different from them,”’ he 
said. ‘‘We’d be living the same sort of 
life—gin and parties and a lot of time on 
our hands; and then, mostly because we’d 
be bored, cheap love affairs and scandal and 
a mess all round.” 

“What an optimistic lover you are! And 
so flattering too!” 

“Please don’t get sore, Sonia. You said 
we must be sensible. I’m trying to be. We 
don’t want to take any chance with any- 
thing that might hurt our love, do we?” 

“Of course not. But I still don’t see what 
you want to do.” 

“T want our marriage to be a partner- 
ship,” he said. 

“So do I.” 

“Fifty-fifty.” 

‘“ Absolutely!” 

“Good! You’re going to be with me, 
helping me, no matter how hard it is.” 

“Why should it be hard?” she asked. 

““We may be rather poor at first,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘But we won’t be always, I hope.”’ 


“Poor? Jerry, you haven’t quarreled 
with your father?” 
“ec No.” 


“Then why do you talk of being poor? 
You don’t mean that you think your father 
will disinherit you for marrying me?” 

“Certainly not, Sonia.”’ 

“Then what do you mean?” 

‘Simply this,’’ he answered: ‘‘You can 
call me foolish or impulsive, if you will, but 
I know I’m doing the right thing for our 
happiness. I haven’t thought about it very 
long, I admit, but it’s hit me so hard, I’m 
sure I’m right.” 

“What?” 

“Sonia, I’m going to work—on my own.” 

She stared at him; a ripple of concern 
crossed her brow. ‘‘ Doing what?”’ she in- 
quired. (Continued on Page 90) 
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Improved Star Four The New Star Six 


COMMERCIAL CHASSIS care 
CHASSIS .. . $470 TOURING 


CONVERTIBLE HAYES-HUNT COUPE 
ROADSTER . . $550 sip) eh Pe site 
TOURING .. . . $550 BODIES Secreta 
COU PE wenn ree OCS pee: SEDAN) G20. one. 
COACH. ... . . $695 =e SPORT COUPE .. 
SEDAN... . . . $795 LANDAU... 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing TON ICHASSIS iiaaeenes S 
+ 
DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Oakland, Cal. Lansing, Mich. Toronto, Ont. 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
See the Star Car exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia 
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The New Remington 
Check- Printing Register 
A Superior Machine at Moderate Cost 


ERE are some points wherein the new 
Remington Check-Printing Cash Register 
is superior to all others: 


It is the only register on which simple pressure 
of the key rings up and records the sale, prints 
and issues the check. Speediest to operate. No 
handle to turn, no motor to buy. 


It is the only check printer on which all oper- 
ations, adjustments, and replenishments are 
made from the front. It takes up less counter 
space than any other check printer. 


Check paper can be changed in 10 seconds. 


It is the only check-printing register that makes 
a complete daily report on sales and prints it. 
It is the lowest priced register that automati- 
cally prints and issues acheck. It combines these 
and additional advantages with many exclusive 
features through which other types of Reming- 
tons have already done so much toward simpli- 
fying store systems. 


Learn how much more a modern Remington 
will do for you before you buy a cash register. 


A complete line of up-to-date Remingtons is 
on sale in the principal cities of the United 
States and in Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 


REMINGTON CASH REGISTER Co., INC. 


Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


Remington, 


cash registers 


“No handle to turn— 
No motor to buy” 


PLEASE PAY CASHIER 


Number indicates 
customers served, par- 
cels wrapped, or iden- 
tifies the clerk who 
made the sale. 


7197$0.30 


JOHN DOE & CO. 


This form identifies 
your store. It can be 
used as a premium cou- 
pon. 


2 206 $0 30 


YOUR RECEIPT 


Another popular form 
of chec 


“The actual size of check 
is 12% inches by 15% inches.’” 


© 1926 R.C. R. Co. 
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“Real work.’’ 

“Tn your father’s company?”’ 

He shook his head. .‘‘No,” he said. “I 
want to stand on my own feet. That’s the 
only way for me. I’ve been a professional 
son all my life, living off my father. Yes, 
that’s what it has amounted to. If I went 


‘in with him, I’d still be just a son, coddled 


along; I’d be just playing at working. You 


| know, I hate halfway measures, Sonia. I 
/want to make my own way, in my own 


way.” 
“But, Jerry, what could you do? Sell 


| bonds?”’ 


“No; that doesn’t interest me. I want 
to be a builder.” 

“Of what?” 

** Anything—everything,” he said, with 


| growing excitement. ‘Listen, Sonia. We’re 


going to have a fine adventure, you and I. 
I’m beginning to see the details now. I had 
a letter from a man on the Coast who says 
there’s a building boom on out there now. 
It’s a great field. We'll go there and 4: 

“But we don’t know anyone there,’”’ she 
said. 

“All the better. We’ll soon make friends. 
Don’t you see, dearest, we’ll be pioneers, in 
a way? We'll make our own friends and 
our own life.” 

She pursed her lips. ‘‘Jerry,’’ she said, 
“T’m afraid your enthusiasm has run away 
with you.” 

“But, darling, don’t you see it?” 

“T’m afraid not. I don’t believe you’ve 
really considered it. Frankly, Jerry, it 
sounds like a rather wild and impractical 
notion.” 

“Tt’s not,”’ he returned. “‘It’s a big one. 
We love each other, and we’d work to- 
gether. We could build up a real life, and 
be ever so much happier than if we stayed 
in Branton and frittered away our lives on 
booze and balls and things we really didn’t 
care anything about.” 

She sat studying his face. 


“Do you 


really mean you want to do this, Jerry?” 


she said. 
“T do, Sonia—with all my heart, I do. 


I know it will be best for us and our love. 


We must do it.” 

“But, Jerry, we’re not fitted for that 
sort of life, either of us.” 

“We're not so old we can’t adapt our- 
selves to it,’ hesaid, with asmile. “If we’re 
strong, we'll come through.”’ 

‘It’s mighty pleasant here in Branton.” 

‘‘We would never be free in Branton. 


We'd slip back into the old life in no time. 
| You know that.” 


“The old life is pretty good.” 

“The new life will be better. You’ll see,” 
he said. ‘‘ We'll be doing something—to- 
gether. Sonia p2 

“Yes, dear?” 

“‘T said I’d proposed to you under false 


pretenses. I should have told you all this 
| first, but—well, you’re so beautiful and 
| wonderful and I love you so much, I just 


rushed into the middle of things. But now 
you know what I want to do, what I feel 
I must do. I'll ask you all over again. Will 
you marry me and come with me?” 

She looked at him a long time through 
half-shut eyes. ‘“‘I want you to do what you 
think will make you happy,”’ she said. 

“‘T knew it!” he cried. “‘I knew it!”’ And 
he crushed her in his arms. ‘‘Oh, Sonia, my 
dearest love, I knew I could count on your 
understanding. We’ll be so happy.” 

“T hope so, Jerry. Now I think you’d 
better go home. Tomorrow we can make 
plans.” 

“Tt will be a year till tomorrow,” he said. 
“Must I go already?” 

She smiled. ‘‘Yes.’’ She kissed him. He 
pressed her to him. ‘‘Good night, Jerry 
dear.” 

“Good night, my own Sonia.” 


Gerald Shannon drove back to his apart- 
ment at a pace which, for him, was slow. 
He was in a state of exalted bewilderment. 
He could feel Sonia’s lips still, like warm 
silk, against his. It was instinct that-had 
taken him to her that night, and he knew 
now, he told himself, that the instinct was 
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a right one. Sonia was wonderful. She 
understood him, loved him. All the pain of 
his meeting with Irene was gone now; even 
the memory of it seemed dim, as if it had 
happened a long time ago. He pushed the 
memory out of his mind; he had no time 
for memories now. A gate was opening 
ahead of him; he must make ready to 
enter it. 

He reached his apartment. From the 
low, sad sounds which issued from Hondo’s 
room, Gerald deduced that Hondo was still 
up, and was softly and diligently practicing 
his flute lesson. 

He called Hondo. 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss?” 

“Call me early, Hondo, for I’m to be 
queen of the May.” 

Hondo, theimperturbable, bowed. “‘Yiss, 
Mis’ Boss. Ten ’clock?”’ 

“No; very early—say, half-past eight.” 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss,” said Hondo, and by 
the barest flicker of an eyebrow betrayed 
surprise. 

“Hondo,” said Gerald, “‘did it ever oc- 
cur to you that this is a funny world?” 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“That man, the genus homo, is often 
something of a cuckoo?” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Did you ever speculate on how inscru- 
table and unfathomable is the awful and 
mysterious chemistry of love?” 

“T dunno, Mis’ Boss.”’ 

“Did it ever occur to you that I am a 
most peculiar man?” 

Hondo inclined a grinning head. “ Yiss, 
Mis’ Boss.” 

“T’m in no position to deny it,” said 
Gerald Shannon. “Does it not strike you, 
Hondo, that only a highly peculiar man, in- 
deed, could start out of an evening to be- 
come engaged to one lady and come home 
engaged to an entirely different one? I ask 
you now, should such a man be permitted 
to be at large, or should he be confined in 
an institution with padded walls, or what 
should be done with him?” 

“*Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Be sure to call me at half-past eight, 
Hondo. I’ve a large and festive day ahead 
of me.” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss. What you like for 
breakfast?” 

“You may serve me,” said Gerald, 
“creamed rosebuds on toast and poached 
cherub wings. Good night, Hondo.” 

He vanished into his bedroom. Hondo 
went out to the kitchen, took down his fat- 
test cookbook and began studiously to pore 
over its pages. 


Mr. Thomas Waterlow had as nice a 
taste in dogs as he had in cravats. He kept 
abreast of the canine mode, and he would 
just as soon have appeared on the streets of 
Branton at high noon in a dinner jacket 
and a red tie as with an unfashionable dog. 
If pugs were the fashion, he had pugs. If 
Poms, Poms. 

When New York society leaders placed 
their cachet on large, leggy, caterpillar-faced 
objects called Schnauser-Pinschers, Tommy 
Waterlow ordered one by wire, at once, and 
felt quite uncomfortable until it arrived. It 
arrived that morning, and Tommy Water- 
low broke a habit of many years’ standing 
and rose before nine to motor to the station 
to get the animal in person. So proud was 
he of his new possession that he strolled 
over to Sonia Brotherton’s house to exhibit 
it. There was only a chance that Mrs. 
Brotherton would be awake so early, but 
Tommy manfully took it. 

She, surprisingly, was awake and having 
her breakfast. ‘“‘’ Morning, Tommy. I just 
phoned you.” 

“Really? Well, here I am, bright, gay 
and at your service.” 

“Tommy, I’ve news for you.” 

“But, Sonia,”’ he said, “‘aren’t you going 
to notice Baden-Baden?” 

“Oh, the hound? Yes. Very comical. 
But let me tell you the news.” 

“There’s news every day,’”’ Tommy said, 
“but the first Schnauser-Pinscher in Bran- 
ton is an epoch-making event.” 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Eyes on the rails, testing hammer in hand, the track walker 
by day inspects the railroad’s right of way and makes 
minor repairs. At night his task requires even more skill. 


ENTRIES who ouard 
a front 11000 


OU HAVE probably never noticed 
him, even though you have traveled 
many thousands of miles by rail. 


Or if your eye has been caught by 
the slow of his lantern, dwindling 
rapidly as you whirled on into the 
night, you have probably not known 
why he was there, plodding steadily 
down the ties with his gaze fixed on 
the gleaming rails. 


But within a short interval of 
time before your train speeds over 
any individual rail on the Pennsyl- 
vania main lines, one of this army of 
two thousand watchers has examined 
with practised eye that rail, its joints, 
and the foundation that holds it. 


Day and night, in baking heat 
or driving blizzard, more than 
2000 Trained Men patrol 
the Pennsylvania's 
right of way 


»® »® 


The track walker is the outpost of 
an army of 200,000 Pennsylvania men 
whose job it is to speed the flow of 
the nation’s traffic, and keep it safe 
and on time. 


H* guardianship is duplicated and 


supplemented by every practica- 
ble safety device: automatic signals at 


His patrol is then reduced in length, the number of his 
tours is increased, and all his attention is concentrated on 
safeguarding the long trains that rush by in the darkness. 


miles long 


frequent intervals that work with un- 
canny accuracy and dependability; 
two, four, six, even eight tracks at 
points of intense activity; watchers 
in a thousand signal towers who con- 
stantly direct the course of each train 
as it speeds over the road. 


N this way is safeguarded the pas- 

sage of 3800 passenger trains each 
day—from the famous Broadway 
Limited to the modest little accom- 
modation chugging up through the 
mountains—carrying every year a 
number of passengers larger than the 
total population of the North Ameri- 
can Continent—carrying them with 
remarkable safety and regularity. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more 
freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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It matters a lot if 
it’s Middishade or not 


Ea aie Middishade is a Blue Serge Suit, but all blue 
serge suits are not Middishades. @ There’s more 
than a color to Middishade. There’s a wonderful serge 
to start with, 32 masterfully styled models, costly 
tailoring—and a guarantee that JS a guarantee! Anda 
popular price. @ The only way to make sure of getting 
all these things is to look for the Middishade label. It 
takes the “‘blue sky”’ out of blue serge suit buying. 
Middistripe, too—same serge with a neat stripe. Send 
for style book and samples of serge. 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., Inc. - PHILADELPHIA 


*“*Sergical Specialists operating on 
Blue Serge Suits only’’ 


Fadeproof 


MIDDISHADE 


(s) Blue Serge Suits 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“The beast can wait,’’ said Sonia. 
“There isn’t news like mine every day, 
Tommy Waterlow.” 

“Uncork it,” he said. ‘‘But, mind you, 
it must be good news. A jolly scandal, for 
choice.” 

“Gerald and I are engaged,” said Sonia. 

Tommy Waterlow gave out an exclama- 
tion of dismay. ‘‘That ruins my day,’’ he 
said. Then added, ‘‘Oh, I suppose it was 
inevitable, and I congratulate you and 
Jerry, and wish you long life and happiness 
and this, that and the other. But it means 
that poor old Tommy gets his heart broken 
once more.” 

“Tommy, I’m touched,” said Sonia, nib- 
bling toast, ‘“‘but I’ve an idea you'll re- 
cover. If you have a heart at all, it’s been 
broken so often it must look like crackle- 
ware.” 

“T suppose,’ said Tommy mournfully, 
‘‘T’ll have to be best man and stand around 
looking as pleased as a cat at a rats’ picnic, 
while the lucky Shannon leads you to the 
altar. Well, if I must, I must, but I’ll get 
royally broiled at the wedding breakfast, I 
promise you that.” 

“You always do,” said Sonia. 

“T’ll outdo myself,” said Tommy. “Oh, 
well, life is always turning to cold tripe and 
horse-radish on me.” 

“Poor Tommy. Have a cup of coffee?” 

“Yes; with a touch of carbolic and two 
lumps of arsenic.” 

“Sorry, but I’ve only cream and sugar.” 

“Very well. Thanks.’’ He sipped the 
coffee. ‘‘I’ll say this,’’ he remarked: “‘it’s 
a high-class egg you’ve landed, Sonia.” 

She raised her slender eyebrows. 
“‘Tanded’ is hardly a _ tactful word, 
Tommy.” 

“Sorry. Thisis tactless Thursday. 

When does ‘the gladsome event take 
place?”’ 

“Tn about a week.”’ 

“With all the trimmings?” 

“Every last trimming.” 

“T’ll give you Baden-Baden for a wed- 
ding present. He’s a one-man dog, but 
from the way he nipped me just now, I’m 
not the man. You shall have him, to re- 
mind you of me.” 

“Thank you, Tommy. You're a darling. 
But I couldn’t take the creature. Give me 
a couple of cases of canned beans instead. 
We won’t be able to feed the lovely brute.” 

“What?” 

“‘Can’t afford such luxuries,”’ she said. 

“‘Dear me, Sonia,’ Tommy said, ‘‘has 
the old man gone bankrupt?” 

“No, it isn’t quite so bad as that. It’s 
Jerry. He’s planning to turn useful on me. 
Talks of love in a cottage, with him laying 
bricks and me baking pies.” 

“Was he tight?” 

“Not a bit. He meant it.” 

Tommy laughed. “Jerry gets that way 
once in a while,” he said. ‘Boils up with 
sudden alarming enthusiasms, but simmers 
down in no time. If he ever does any more 
work than squirting Seltzer into a tall glass, 
you may safely call me a porcupine.” 

“Do you really think that, Tommy?” 
Sonia Brotherton asked. 

““Know it, my dear lady. Don’t you 
worry. I know him—and I know you.” 

‘“What have I to do with it?” 

“T venture to predict,’ said Tommy, 
“that you'll have a very great deal to do 
with it. Those little hands of yours look 
soft, but I’ve a sneaking theory they know 
how to twist a man the way you want him 
to go.” 

“Tommy, you're positively brutal!”’ 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Tommy, “‘women 
are always mistaking candor for brutality. 
Forgive me if I seem to sound like the 
scorned suitor getting in a few last dirty 
digs. I really have a most kindly feeling 
toward you, Sonia, even though you ap- 
pear to prefer this wild Irishman to me. 
I know you’re a smart woman—a lot 
smarter, if I may say so, than the excellent 
fellow whois shortly to become your spouse. 
He’ll end by doing exactly what you want 
him to do, mark my words. You’ll never 
have to touch off a single pie, and you’ll 
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soon persuade him out of his present pas- 
sion for honest toil, or whatever it is that 
ails him. Just what does he want to do 
anyhow?” 

“Go West,” she answered—‘“‘to some 
perfectly poisonous place. To start a career 
for himself. Of course I said I’d go.” 

“Of course you would,” said Tommy. 
““What else could you say? Still, even if 
you do go you could stand itforatime. They 
probably have at least one good country 
club and half a dozen civilized people out 
there. You'd be the queen of the place in a 
year and fling some parties that will have 
the natives pale and gasping.” 

“What with?” 

“Charm and coin.” 

“You don’t grasp the idea, Tommy. 
Jerry is fearfully earnest about this. At 
least he was last night. No halfway meas- 
ures for him, said he. He talks of starting 
at scratch—pioneer stuff—with life in a 
three-dollar bungalow apron for Sonia.” 

Tommy grinned all over his rotund face. 
“T’ll bet Baden-Baden against a deceased 
alley cat you’ll make Jerry listen to rea- 
son,’ hesaid. “I can’t understand, though, 
why you ever agreed to any such astound- 
ing scheme.” 

“Tommy,” said Sonia. ‘I don’t believe 
you ever were really in love.” 

“Young woman, I invented the pastime,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Wish I had had it patented. 
Smart people know how to carry their love. 
So please don’t try to bamboozle the an- 
cient and canny Thomas.” 

“What do you mean?” 
sharply. 

“T mean, my charming Sonia, that I 
think it is not unlikely that you had your 
fingers crossed.’’ Her look made him add 
hastily, ‘‘Subconsciously, of course—sub- 


She said it 


* consciously. And I, for one, don’t blame 


you.” 

“Tommy,” she said icily, “you are being 
extremely unpleasant. If you don’t stop 
it, you can take that hound and yourself 
out of here.” 

“Please don’t have a tantrum, Sonia,” 
he said. “I’m entirely in sympathy with 
you, believe me. Branton would be a desert 
of ashes and old razor blades without you. 
We'd miss Jerry too. You and he are its 
chief ornaments, and I hope will continue 
to be. In fact, I’m sure you will.” 

“Why are you sure?” 

“TI know Jerry. It seems to me I’ve 
made that remark before. He’s a cham- 
pagne man.” 

. “What do you mean?” 

“Shake him up and pull out the cork 
and wo-o-osh—he shoots up to the ceiling; 
but let him stand a while and he quiets 
down. You’ll know how to handle him.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Oh, you’ll have a job doing it. He’ll 
get this bug—or some other one—every 
now and then. He'll need the. touch of a 
woman’s hand to keep him from trying to 
fly to the moon to see if it’s really made of 
Gorgonzola. But you know your world, 
Sonia, and you'll see to it that he does the 
sane and proper thing.” 

She poured herself a fresh cup of coffee. 
“Do you know, Tommy,” she said, “‘you’ve 
a lot more sense than a casual observer 
might think.” 

“Many thanks. That delicate bit of 
flattery will help me to get through the day. 
Now I must take man’s best friend and be 
on my way.” 

She gave him an affectionate pat on 
the arm. ‘‘Let’s always be good friends, 
Tommy,” she said. 

“By all means. Come, Baden-Baden.” 
He paused a moment at thedoor. “Shall 
I keep it a secret,’’ he asked, ‘‘or may I tell 
the world?” 

“You'll tell anyhow,” laughed Sonia. 

“How well we understand each other,” 
said Tommy Waterlow, and sauntered out 
and down the street to show his new dog to 
the Talbot girl, and to tell her his news. 


Gerald Shannon woke that morning at 
8:30. Hondo knocked at his door. Gerald 
bounded out of bed. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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ONE AMERICAN CAR LASTS*®AS LONG AS REO * 


Three extra years to 
that cost you nothing 


HIS is a measure of Reo’s lead- 
ership in endurance—a bigger 
percentage of Reo’s past eight years’ 
production is now in use than of the 
total automobile industry’s past five 
years’ production. 
Three extra years of life in Reo 
that cost you nothing. 


Other Proofs of Reo 
Leadership 

Reo’s proud distinction of being 
America’s longest lasting car has been 
proved by the comparison of produc- 
tion figures with registration figures 

. the popular eyethod. 

It has been unquestionably estab- 
lished by the scientific actuarial meth- 


od of determining how many cars of 


each year’s production should still be 
running and comparing those figures 
with actual registrations that... Not 


S tandare Coupe 


4 
$1745 


$1665 


Prices at Lansing, plus tax 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY \ 


$1495 


Standard Sedan. 
Special Sedan 
Special Roadster 


One American Car Lasts As Long As 
Reo, Not One. 


What Three Extra Years of Life 
Mean to You 

1--The added life built into each 
Reo means greater freedom from re- 
pairs or replacements. ... otherwise 
Reos would not be kept so long. 

2—It means lasting beauty of de- 
sign—or Reos would be discarded for 
newer models much more quickly. 

3~—It means comfort that lasts be- 
cause springs endure, appointments 
and coverings wear and wear... 
otherwise Reos would be abandoned 
because travel in them became toil. 


4—It means far lower cost of de- 


use or sell 


preciation per mile because Reo re- 
sale value is always high, due to the 
great number of unused miles of trans- 
portation remaining in them. 

5—lIt means that operating costs on 
a Reo are low, and remain low through- 
out its longer life—or Reos would 
not be kept running. 

6—In addition, there are the great 
savings in cost, and in freedom from 
layups of your car, made possible by 
Reo construction. And three extra 
years touse or sell that cost you nothing. 


Plan to See a Reo Today 


Compare Reo construction with 
that of any car you wish. Judge its 
very good looks for yourself. Ride in 
it. Drive it. You’ll be pleasantly sur- 
prised at what you can buy for a mod- 
erate price—PLUS three extra years 
to use or sell that cost you nothing. 


Get the Truth About Long 
Life from This Book 
The booklet, “How Long Do 
Automobiles Really Last?” tells 
the truth about the length of life 
of American automobiles. Ask or 

send for it today. 
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You never 
tasted 
such flavor! 
Whole wheat 


at its best! 


LS 
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wi 


feast. 


Roasted and toasted to nut-like delicious- 
ness. Such flavor as you never have tasted in any 
other food. 


Bring your briskest appetite to breakfast. You'll 
relish every spoonful of this tempting, golden 


Let your family benefit from these healthful, 
whole wheat nutriments in Wheatena: 
for body-building; Carbohydrates for energy; Mineral 
Salts for bone and tissue; Bran for safe regulation; 
Vitamin B for growth; Vitamin E for vital energy 
abundant in the golden heart of wheat and re- 


tained for you in Wheatena. 


Why not have all this nourishment for break- 


fast tomorrow! 


Children love it! 


No coaxing—no wheedling necessary. Chil- 
dren love Wheatena’s whole wheat flavor. They 
never tire of it and often want second helpings. 
So easily digested that doctors recommend 
Wheatena for children as young as seven months. 


Proteins 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 


On your table in three minutes, at less than 2 cents a pound 


Free—sample package of Wheatena and recipe book. Write The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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“T could not cookem dish you asked 
for,’’ said Hondo sadly. “So I fixem bacon- 
eggs.” 

‘Splendid,’ said Gerald. ‘‘We’ll have 
the poached cherub wings another time. 
Great day, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Have we a covey of wildcats in the 
larder?” 

““No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Too bad. I could lick ’em this morning. 
That’s how I feel. And I didn’t get to sleep 
till after three either. Bring on the coffee, 
Hondo.” 

He had, indeed, lain awake for hours. 
He’d been thinking, planning. ‘‘Get Mrs. 
Brotherton on the telephone,’ he directed. 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“No, don’t do that. She won’t be awake 
yet. Instead, trot round to the florist and 
have him send some flowers to her.”’ 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss. What kind flowers? 
Gellaniums?”’ 

“No, not geraniums— orchids.” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss. How many?” 

“Oh, a hundred dollars’ worth.” 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss: I go.’ 

“Wait. I’ve changed my mind. Have 


him send her a bunch of violets—a small 


bunch.” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss,” said Hondo, bowing 
himself out. 

He called up Harry Carstairs. ‘‘Morn- 
ing, Harry. This is Jerry. How are you?” 

Mr. Carstairs answered “‘ Rotten,’ and 
went into detail. His head, he asserted, 
was as big as a prize pumpkin and was full 
of surly wasps. He was sure his tongue had 
turned to chinchilla during the night. He 
hoped, he said, that it would be a lesson to 
him not to mix Alexander cream cocktails 
and untamed applejack. He finished by 
asking Gerald what the devil he meant by 
ringing a man up at daybreak. 

“Tt’s after nine, Harry,’ said Gerald. “I 
want to talk business with you, and it can’t 


| wait. You made me an offer for my polo 


ponies last week. Do youstill want them?”’ 

“Yes. The whole string?” 

“Right! Sold!” 

““What’s up, Jerry? Getting a new lot?” 

““No. Go back to sleep. Good-by.”’ 

He dressed and set forth. He moved 
briskly, with the air of a man of affairs. He 
nodded and smiled to most passers-by, 
whether he knew them or not, and to all 
policemen. He was thinking to himself 
that his life was taking shape at last, and he 
was well pleased. 

When he looked in at his father’s office in 
the Shannon Building, a secretary there 
told him that Kevin Shannon was working 
at home that day. 

“‘T suppose I shouldn’t disturb him,”’ he 
said. “Thanks. Good day.” 

Going down in the elevator, he debated 
whether he should go to his father’s house. 
He frowned a bit as he admitted to himself 
that-the real reason he did not want to go 
there was that he wished to avoid meeting 
Irene Thorne. He weighed the reason. 
Why should he wish to avoid her? What 
did it matter? 

It didn’t, he concluded. Moreover, he 
was a man of action now. He hurried to 
his father’s house. 

Annie Lawler’s two hundred and thirty 
pounds answered his ring. She conducted 
him to the door of his father’s room. There 
he hesitated, for inside he could hear his 
father dictating a letter to Irene Thorne. 
Gerald waited half a minute, then knocked. 

Kevin Shannon greeted him warmly. 
Irene Thorne bowed and turned her atten- 
tion to her notes. She was pale, he thought. 

“Could I havea little of your time, dad?” 
he asked. 

“Sure! Something special?” 

“Very special,’’ he said. He glanced to- 
ward Irene and discovered that she was 
watching him. 

“Do you mind if Irene stays?” asked 
Kevin Shannon. 

“Well,” said Gerald, ‘“‘my business is 
rather personal.” s 

“T’ll go,” Irene Thorne said, and left the 
room, 
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It was all of an hour later when Gerald 
Shannon came out of his father’s room. 
Kevin Shannon’s long arm rested on his 
son’s shoulder. 

““Good-by, Jerry,” he said, ‘‘and good 
luck to you.” 

““Good-by, dad.”” They shook hands. 

““Aren’t you going to say good-by to 
Irene?”’ Kevin Shannon asked. 

“T’m afraid I’ll have to hop along. Lots 
to do,”’ said Gerald hastily. 

Kevin Shannon gave his son a parting pat 
on the shoulder and returned to his room 
and his work. 

As Gerald Shannon walked down the 
hall toward the front door, he met Irene 
Thorne. She had just come down the front 
stairs. She started when she saw him, and 
drew back. He stopped. 

“‘T’m sorry,” she said. “‘I thought you 
had gone.” 

‘Just going,’”’ he said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

“Good-by,”’ she said, not looking at him. 
As she turned her head away he could see 
that her face was set and white. He stood 
there irresolute. He was held there. Al- 
most without knowing what he was doing, 
he held out his hand to her. 

“You mustn’t hate me, Irene,” he said 
in a low voice. 

She looked at him then with her dark, 
unwavering eyes. She saw his hand and 
tookit. ‘““I don’t hate you, Jerry,” she said. 
“You may hate me for what I’ve said, but 
I can never hate you.” 

He felt her hand trembling in his. ‘I 

don’t hate you, Irene,’ he burst out. 
“T — Oh, damn it all, what a fool I 
am!’ : 
Then, with a sudden swift motion, he 
bent and kissed her—a short, fierce kiss on 
the lips. Then he threw open the front 
door, dashed out and slammed it shut 
behind him. 

His motor car plunged away from the 
curb in front of his father’s house. It was 
headed in the opposite direction from the 
one he intended to take, but he did not 
notice this until he had gone several blocks. 
When he did, he yanked the car to a stop 
and parked by the side of the street. He 
sat there, staring through the windshield 
and seeing nothing. He was shaken. 

Gerald Shannon’s sensation was that of 
a man who sees a stranger do a series of 
bizarre and unaccountable acts, and then 
abruptly realizes that the stranger is him- 
self. 

He put his hand to his head to assure 
himself that he had one. He remembered 
how when the enemy planes had been 
circling about him in the air, he had set 
his jaw and had muttered, “Steady, 
Jerry! Take it easy, old boy! Keep your 
bean!” He tried that now. It didn’t seem 
to work. Airplanes were material things 
whose behavior he could gauge. But this 
situation had no rules, no rime, no reason 
in it. Thinking didn’t seem to help. Try- 
ing to reason the thing out left him badly 
confused. 

What was the matter with him? Was it 
love? Was this the way a man in love 
acted? It didn’t make sense at all—what 
he had done and the way he felt. He loved 
Sonia, of course, he told himself, and was 
going to marry her. He most certainly was 
not going to marry Irene Thorne. That 
was settled. And yet there he sat, think- 
ing of Irene Thorne, of her pale face and 
the look in her dark eyes, and their kiss, 
and the memory stirred him. 

He must pull himself together. He could 
not sit there all day, staring through his 
windshield. Passers-by would think him 
unbalanced or drunk, or both. It struck 
him that he had better hurry to Sonia. He 
did not like the way he put it to himself. 
“Had better’’ smacked of duty. By every 
law of romance he should be eagerly speed- 
ing to her side at that very moment. Yet 
there he sat, incapable of motion, a mile 
and more from her house. He struggled to 
cast out of his mind a rankling heresy which 
tried to intrude there, and it was that he 
felt, just then, no imperious urge to go to 
Sonia. : 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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NE thing sure, the new 1927 Chandler 

certainly shows the world that the 

finest cars are not always the costliest—nor 
the costliest car always the finest. 


There’s endless talk, talk, talk about beauty 
in the automobile business—but you can 
see that Chandler-beauty has a certain 
modernism, a fashionableness, much more 
appealing than the everyday design of the 
average car in the rank and file of traffic. 


You also hear the word “comfort” used 
freely and indiscriminately in behalf of all 
kinds of motor cars — but Chandler-comfort 
is something else again, as different as a 
parlor-car differs from a:day-coach! 


You hear the cry of “power” often enough, 
too—but the mightiness of Chandler-power 
is really something to crow about. In steep 


The New Big Six 
Metropolitan Sedan 


"1595 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


formerly $1955 


SHOWING THE WORLD 


something finer and smarter 


hill-climbing or any other contest of perform- 
ance, the odds are certainly with Chandler 
to win! 


The new 1927 Chandler is, don’t forget, 
the only car in its price class that offers you 
the priceless advantage of centralized chassis 
lubrication. Every one of the nineteen new 
models has the Chandler “One Shot” Sys- 
tem, whereby a mere press of your heel on 
a plunger lubricates the entire chassis! 


Other great advantages offered in all 
models (without a penny’s extra cost) include 
such features as an air cleaner; an oil puri- 
fier; 4-wheel brakes; thermostatic cooling; 
self-adjusting spring shackles, etc., etc., etc. 


We urge you not to commit yourself in 
the purchase of a new motor car until you 
have seen and driven the new Chandler. 


19 Greater New Models — $945 to $1795  cisatss 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORPORATION, CLEVELAND; Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


CHANDLER 
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AN AUTOMATIC 


that gives you full “A” battery power all the time 
from your electric light socket 


Here’s the “A” battery power unit that you’ve 
been waiting for—a unit that not only gives you 
full ““A”’ power all the time, but which is 
absolutely automatic in its operation. 


Attach it to your set, push a plug into the 
nearest electric light socket and then forget it. 


When you switch on your radio set, the 
power of a fine, fully charged Prest-O-Lite 
Radio Storage Battery flows through your tubes. 
The kind of power that brings in the distant 
stations loud and clear. 


When you switch off your set, the dry, 


Srest-O Lite 


TRIKL-AUTOMATIC 


silent, powerful trickle-charger automatically 
goes to work replenishing the current used. 

No more bothersome charging or testing to 
determine condition of battery. No longer will 
a run-down “A” battery spoil your radio. 

There’s a Prest-O-Lite dealer near you, or if 
you write us we will gladly send you more 
complete details. 


THE PRBS Tr O- DERE GOs, Inc, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York San Francisco 
In Canada; Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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RADIO “A” POWER UNIT 


Operates automati- 
cally from any 
electric light socket 


You simply connect this new 
unit to your radio set and 
push the unit plug into an 
electric light socket. That is 
all you need do. 


The battery. A standard 
Prest-O-Lite Radio “A” Bat- 
tery of ample capacity. 
Strongly built. Leak-proof. 

The charger. Built on an 
entirely new principle. Ab- 
solutely dry. Silent in oper- 
ation. Adjustable to individ- 
ual needs. Economical of 
house current. Nothing to 
get out of order. Nothing 
to replace. No moving parts, 
no bulbs, no liquid. Entirely 
automatic. Built to last for 


years. 


POWER UNIT 


(Continued from Page 94) 

He shook his head jerkily from side to 
side, the gesture of a groggy fighter who 
seeks to clear his brain. His eye lit on the 
clock set in his dashboard. Nearly noon. 
So much to do. In action, he must forget 
his thoughts. He straightened up, started 
the motor and sent his car humming toward 
Sonia Brotherton’s house. She was not at 
home. Somehow, when he heard it, Gerald 
Shannon experienced a sensation of relief. 
She had left a note for him, though: 


Jerry Dearest: I simply had to go to the 
dressmaker. I’ll be busy there all day. You 
and I are dining—alone—at my house at 7:30. 
Until then, YOuR LOVING SonrIA. 


He tucked the note in his vest pocket and 
turned away. It was luncheon time, but he 
did not go to the club. Instead, he had a 
sandwich and a glass of milk at a soda 
fountain. He finishes his luncheon in two 
bites and three gulps, and launched him- 
self into an afternoon of feverish activity. 

At 7:25 he arrived at Sonia Brotherton’s 
house. She was lovely in an evening gown 
of pale rose, and he took her in his arms and 
kissed her many times. ‘Do you still love 
me, Sonia?” he asked. 

“Of course, dearest.” 

“T’m so glad.” 

“You look a bit fagged, Jerry.” 

“T’ve had a strenuous day.” 

“Doing what?” 

“T’m going to tell you. It’s a surprise. 
But tell me again that you love me.”” She 
kissed him. ‘‘ You’re sure?”’ he asked. 

“Certain.” 

“And always will?” 

ce Yes.’ 

“No matter what?” 

“No matter what.” 

“Lord, I’m lucky!”’ he said. 

“Now let’s have some cocktails,” Sonia 
said. They were served in the engraved sil- 
ver shaker Gerald had given her for her 
birthday. ‘I’m wearing your violets, you 
see,’ she said. “‘It was sweet of you to 
send them.” 

“They’re a symbol,” he said. 

“Of what?” 

“Our new life. I was going to send or- 
chids. Then I decided that we must get out 
of the orchid habit. We can’t be at all ex- 
travagant for a while, dear.” 

She refilled his glass. Silently she re- 
garded him, as he sat there in an old suit of 
brown tweed. Then she said, ‘‘ You didn’t 
dress for dinner. That’s another sign of the 
simple life, I suppose.” 

“Yes; and there are other signs too.” 

Dinner was announced. ‘‘Let’s not be 
serious during dinner,’’ Sonia _ said. 
“There'll be time enough for that after- 
ward.” 

“All right,” he agreed. ‘“‘Suppose you 
tell me all about what you did today.” 

“Such a day!” she said. “I’ve been 
measured and pinned until I feel like a 
ruin.” 

“You look divine,” he said. 

“Darling, I think you'll love my new 
dresses.” 

“Tell me about them.” 

She described them until his mind was a 
maze of chiffon, crépe de chine and the 
colors of the rainbow. After dinner they 
went into the drawing-room for coffee and 
créme de menthe. 

“You said something about a surprise,” 
she reminded him. 

He stood facing her. 
announced. 

“What?” 

“Cut myself loose from the apron 
strings.” 

“Oh, Jerry, what have you rushed into?”’ 

“Sonia, you know me. When I do any- 
thing, I like to do it up to the hilt. Last 
night you said you’d stand by me and help 
me make something of myself, entirely on 
my own. Well, I’m on my own now—and I 
feel free and glad.” 

Her lips tightened. 
done, exactly?” 

“Today I told dad. I told him I was go- 
ing to marry you, and he gave me his bless- 
ing. I told him that from this day on I’ll 


“‘T’ve done it,”’ he 


“What have you 
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take no more money from him—not a cent. 
I’m going to swim—or sink.”’ 

“What did he say?”’ she asked quickly. 
“Didn’t he object?” 

“‘He balked at first. Even said he’d like 
to increase my allowance. But I convinced 
him that I meant business and that I’d be 
happier on my own. Dad’sa very wise and 
understanding man. I think he’s pleased 
with my decision. It was hard to get him 
to agree to change his will though.” 

“His will? You didn’t ask him to change 
Ga 

“Yes, Sonia. Don’t you see, dear, I’d be 
just bluffing at being independent if I knew 
all the time that as soon as dad died I’d 
come in for a whacking big fortune? So I 
persuaded dad, after mother was well pro- 
vided for, to leave most of his money to 
Branton for parks and schools.”’ 

“‘And nothing to you?” 

“Not so much as the price of a top hat,” 
Gerald said proudly. 

“Oh, Jerry!” 

“Why, Sonia, what’s the matter?”’ 

““Y ou do dash into things like a man who 
has lost his senses.’’ 

“But we agreed 

“T know—I know,” she said impatiently. 
“But I never thought Oh, well, you’ve 
gone and done it.” 

“Tt isn’t going to matter to us,” he said. 
“We're going to make our own fortune. 
Lord, I had a tough day today! Giving up 
Hondo was the hardest thing I had to do. 
Ken Stuart is going to take him. Harry 
Carstairs took my ponies. Parker Howland 
bought my cars, and gypped me prettily on 
the price. You’d have laughed to see dad’s 
face when I turned the money over to him.” 

“Did you do that?”’ 

“Of course. All or nothing. That’s our 
motto, you know. Now for the rest of the 
surprise.” 

“Wait till I’ve had a drink. Your sur- 
prises are so violent.” 

“‘T hope this one will please you,” Gerald 
said. “‘Sonia, we’re going away—tonight.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“‘T know we talked of a big wedding,’’ he 
said. ‘I hate to disappoint you about that. 
But don’t you see, we can’t have an elab- 
orate wedding and all the things which go 
with wealth, because we’re not wealthy? It 
will be much more fun this way, going 
away together in the night, like true lovers, 
instead of parading through a lot of stuffy 
ceremonies and formalities. Look here, 
dear.”’ He fished into his pocket and drew 
out papers. “See those?” he cried dramat- 
ically. ‘‘This is a marriage license. These 
things are tickets West. I’ve planned 
everything. I’ve located a parson in 
Whiteford Junction who is all signed up to 
marry us any time before midnight. At 
nine minutes past twelve the Chicago Ex- 
press stops at the junction. I’ve engaged a 
stateroom. My bags are in Ken Stuart’s 
car outside. He loaned it to me for the 
night. I haven’t told a soul about this, of 
course. Come on, dear, I think you’d bet- 
ter start packing now. I'll help. We 
haven’t such oceans of time.” 

Serr yes 

‘Lord, you startled me, Sonia, crying 
out like that!” 

“Sit down.” 

“You'd better start packing.” 

“T’m not going to.”’ 

“But, Sonia ne 

“How could you have acted so foolishly? 
You might have consulted me.” 

“But last night 2 

“We didn’t agree to lose our heads com- 
pletely. One of us has to besane. We can’t 
do a crazy thing like this.”’ 

“Tt isn’t crazy. It’s an adventure. It 
will be beautiful.” 

“Oh, you talk like a romantic school- 
boy!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You should know, 
at your age, how life is really lived. It’s 
folly to hurl yourself into half-baked 
schemes like this and trust to luck you'll 
come out all right.” 

“Sonia, I’m afraid you don’t love me.” 

“Don’t be silly. Of course I do.” 

“You thought I didn’t mean to go 
through with this.” 
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The lovely smiling 
MOoUvTH of YOUTH 


Proud to smile 


When you know your 
smile reveals attractive 
teeth, your poise be- 
comes half your charm. 
Pebeco’s tingling after- 
feeling is your assurance 
that your whole mouth 
is healthy, that your 
breath is always pure 
and fresh. 


YOURS 
ALWAYS 


if you renew each day the vigor 
of your Mouth Glands - ; 


Where you must reach 
the tiny mouth glands 


Even while we are children, the 
important mouth glands—the 
numbers show where they are, 
three on each side—begin to 
slow up. They must be kept 
active, for they are the real 
guardians of the teeth. They 
should be working day and 
night to protect the whole 
mouth. The fluids they produce 
wash away food deposits and 
counteract the acids in the 
mouth. 


PEBECO 
keeps the 


- |] Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 


SO MUCH DEPENDS on six little glands in 
your mouth! 


When your Mouth Glands are active, they 
pour out natural fluids to protect your teeth 
and gums. 


But unless we watch out, the mouth glands 
slow up—and decay begins. 


For it is hard chewing that keeps the mouth 
glands active, and the cooked foods we eat 
need little chewing. From lack of proper 
exercise, the mouth glands gradually cease 
producing their natural fluids. 


It was to correct just this, that the formula 
for Pebeco Tooth Paste was perfected. 


7 tA y 


Brush your teeth with Pebeco. Feel its soft 
salt crystals dissolve. Taste the slightly salty 
fluids that leave the whole mouth tingling, 
cleansing the teeth and gums even where the 
tooth brush cannot reach. Pebeco renews for 
you the healthy, smiling Mouth of Youth. Its 
steady use keeps the mouth glands always 
active, your whole mouth lovely. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc. A Division of Lehn & Fink Prod- 


ucts Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N. J. In the blue tube, at all druggists’. 


FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-59, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


| | Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


Mouth Glands young + « 
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Apex Junior—$3-5° 


A New Dignity 
in Alarm Clocks 


In the modern home, where matters of good 
taste in decoration receive more intelligent at- 
tention than ever before, the old-fashioned 
alarm clock is sadly out of place. 


Ansonia has lifted the alarm clock out of 
its former humble position to one of dignity. 


The Apex Junior, with its solid Necrolian 
bronze case,| richly engraved in relief, its 
sunken dial and raised bronze numerals, gives 
(especially when accompanied by a pair of 
Necrolian bronze candlesticks) an artistic 
touch to any room. The cost is only $3.50; 
radium $4.50. Candlesticks, $3.00 the pair. 


SquareClox from $2.50 to $6.00; radium 
$1.00 to $1.50 extra. Cases in blue, white, 
gold and platinum-like finish. Different 
models for light and heavy sleepers. 


All Ansonia Alarms are good timepieces, | 
| it would be different.” 


and give long and reliable service. You can 


absolutely depend upon them to wake you at | 


the right time. 


Be sure to look for them at jew- 
elers’, department or drug stores. 


Canadian Distributors—Lymans, Montreal and Toronto 
Prices in Canada are a bit higher 


a 


ANSONIA 
SQUARE PIRATE 


Square Pirate—$2:50_ 
Booklet sent upon request 
THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A) 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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“‘T thought you had more sense than to 
dive in the way you have.” 

“That’s my way,” he said. 

‘“‘Tt’s a brainless way,” shesaid. “‘Thank 
heaven, it isn’t too late to change things.” 

“‘T don’t want to change them.” 

“T’m not going with you then—under 
these conditions.” 

“Oh, Sonia e 

“Have you thought,” she said, “what 
this noble gesture of yours would cost me? 
Have you any real conception of what it 
means to be poor?”’ 

“We wouldn’t be poor long,”’ he said. 

‘How do you know? Chances are we’d 
be poor altogether too long. What can you 
do? You’ve had some slight training in en- 
gineering, but I'll bet you’ve forgotten 
most of it. You’re not in the habit of 
working. You’ve never had to do without 
things. You’re a spoiled child, pitching 
yourself into a sort of life you don’t at all 
understand. Let me tell you, Jerry Shan- 
non, poverty has ruined a lot more mar- 
riages than wealth ever has. I know.” 

He stared at her, and would have tried 
to say something, but she went on: 

“Let me finish what I have to say. Be- 
ing poor is a weary, heartbreaking business. 
Nothing rusts romance so quickly as bills. 


Remember, I was brought up in a poor. 


family. I’ve known the humiliation of hav- 
ing to sell old family furniture to pay the 
butcher. It was lack of money that turned 
my first marriage into a tragedy. I stood 
life in a nasty little flat, cooking liver over a 
gas plate, wearing cheap clothes, just as 
long as I could. The drudgery and bleak- 
ness of it broke my spirit. Paul and I both 
became cross and irritable, and began to 
quarrel. Once a man—a business friend of 
Paul’s—sent me a dozen pairs of silk stock- 
ings. I was very young, and some people 
thought me pretty, and I loved pretty 
clothes. Paul was furious when he found 
out about it. After that our marriage went 
all to pieces. He wasn’t really to blame. 
I wasn’t really to blame. It was money.” 

“You poor darling,” said Gerald. 

“T’m not going to take that risk again,” 
Sonia said. ‘I’ve certain standards now. 
Ralph Brotherton made a lot of money and 
he spent it freely. He gave me everything 
I asked for. I’m not cut out to be a poor 
man’s wife. If I had an income of my own, 


“‘T thought you had,” said Gerald. 
was going to talk to you about it.” 

“And suggest I give it up, I suppose. 
Well, I haven’t one. I managed to save a 
few bonds out of Ralph’s crash, and with 


Hole 


| them I’ve kept up appearances. They’re 


about exhausted now.” 

“Sonia,” said Gerald, ‘“‘I know I’m ask- 
ing a hard thing of you. It won’t be easy 
for me either. But it will be best. We’ll 
be poor together for a while, and then, 


_ unless I’m a dud, we’ll be more prosperous, 
| and we'll be a lot happier, because every- 


thing we’ll have we will have made our- 


# | selves.” 


“More schoolboy talk,’ she said. 
““Haven’t I made it clear to you how I feel? 


drainage ditch. And now look at her! Calls 
herself a Shasta daisy, and is always talking 
about her foreign blood. Great, big, over- 
grown thing! Enough to give you the 
blight. to hear her talk.”’ 

“My dear! And have youseen anything to 


equal thealligator pearsinceshe changed her: 


name to the avocado?”’ replied a calla lily. 

“Nasty stuck-up creature! What did 
she do that for?” 

“You know what they say? Avocado 
means lawyer in Spanish, and down in 
Florida all the alligators have been re- 
placed by lawyers.” 

The poppy chuckled. 
the grapefruit. I can remember when she 
was just a shaddock, and nobody would 
eat shaddocks except Florida hogs. Now 
they’ve changed their name to grapefruit, 


“Reminds me of, 
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I cannot—I will not be poor again. Surely 
there is a middle ground.” 

“That would be compromising,’’ Gerald 
said. ‘‘You’ve said I’m strong, and I like 
to think I am, but I know how it would be. 
If I start out on this new life as a sort of 
half-pay remittance man, I’ll be just weak 
enough to slide back into a complete state 
of dependence again. Sonia, the decision 
I’ve made is a mighty important thing to 
me. Help me stick to my guns.”’ 

“You must change your mind,” she said. 
“Jerry dear, please listen to Sonia. Be 
guided by her experience. After all, you’re 
only a big, impulsive boy and you don’t 
know so very much about life. There’s a 
boat sailing for Paris a week from today. 
Let’s take it, you and I. I think I could 
make you very happy, Jerry.’”’ She came 
to him, put her arms around him, lifted a 
pleading face to his. His body and face 
were tense. ‘“‘Please,’’ she whispered, “‘for 
Sonia,” 

“T can’t,” he said huskily. ‘I can’t.” 

“For me?” 

“Please, please, Sonia, don’t ask it of me. 
I can’t turn back now.” 

She held him away from her. “I think 
I see,”’ she said, “‘how much you really care 
for me.” 

“Lord, Sonia,” he groaned. “I do care 
for you. It’s youwho don’t really care if 

“Tet me go,” she said. “It’s no use, 
Jerry. I’m not going with you. If you’ll be 
sensible, yes. But if you won’t—well, I just 
can’t do it, that’s all.” 

“Sonia,” he said, ‘“‘I don’t want to lose 
you this way. But I’m sure—as sure as I’m 
standing here—that if I married you and 
lived the life you want me to, I’d lose you, 
and I’d lose myself. I’m heartsick about it 
all. But there is no other way for me now.” 

She held out her hand. “‘ We’d better say 
good night,” she said. ‘‘I hate scenes.” 

“Try to understand—and be patient 
with me,” he said. ‘“‘Some day ve 

‘Jerry, you say you like to do things de- 
cisively, all the way. You’ve made your 
decision. I’ve made mine. That seems to 
settle matters. Good night.” 

He stood there a moment, trying to find 
words for the conflict within him; then, 
without a word, he shook her hand, turned 
and left her. 

When he had gone, Sonia Brotherton 
looked at herself in the drawing-room 
mirror. Witha deft lipstick she renewed the 
color in her lips. She shrugged her white 
shoulders. Then she went to her telephone: 
“Hello, Tommy.” 

“Why, Sonia, is there a fire?”’ 

“No. What are you doing?” 

“Just sitting around with Baden-Baden, 
drinking and moaning,” he said. 

“Come on over and drink and moan 
with me.” 

“Charming notion, and I’d love to; but 
what about Jerry? He might get jealous 
and pop me in the nose.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter about him any more.”’ 

“Oh, I say! Well, strike me pink! So 
something is up?”’ 

“Tam,” Sonia said. 


(Continued from Page 36) 


and everybody eats them except Florida 
hogs.”’ 

“Tt just shows how much a name can do 
for you. The only difference between a 


.mushmelon anda cantaloupe is. fifteen 


cents. The business men have taken. homely 
old pie plant and got her into society by 
calling her rhubarb. And, my dear, surely 
you know the old name of the Brazil nut?”’ 

The flower bed swayed and rippled with 
mirth. A dahlia, whose disagreeable smell 
Burbank banished but whose disagreeable 
character he could not change, ‘snarled 
evilly: 

“See what business is doing to the 
old families! It’s bringing in all sorts of 
strange new creatures, plumcots,~ logan- 
berries, and pomatos. I suppose the egg- 
plant growers will force the public to call 
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“Pour me out a glass of nectar,” said 
Tommy Waterlow. ‘I’m coming right 
over.” 


Gerald Shannon drove his borrowed car 
straight to his father’s house. No light 
showed there. He had expected that, had 
hoped for it. He stole across the lawn to 
the shrubbery beside the house, and be- 
neath a window called, ‘‘Irene! Irene!” 
In the moonlight he saw her rumpled black 
head at the window. “‘Irene,’’ he called 
softly, ‘it’s I, Jerry.” 

“What do you want?” 

It was like her, he thought, not to be 
alarmed. ‘‘I must see you.” 

“ee Now? ” 

“Right now.” 

“Why don’t you come into the house?”’ 

“Tt would be a pity to waste the moon- 
light. Are you coming?” 

“T’m not dressed.” 

“Slip on a coat.” 

‘All right.’’ Presently she came to him, 
wrapped in a long cloak. “‘Anything the 
matter, Jerry?’’ she asked. ‘‘Are you in 
trouble?” 

““Yes— I mean no. Irene, I must talk to 
you.” 

‘Well, here I am.” 

“Tt isn’t much I have to say,” he said, 
speaking low. ‘“‘Only this: I love you, 
Trene.”’ 

She started back. “‘Now, Jerry te 

“‘T had to tell you tonight,” he said, “‘be- 
cause I’m going away.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“For long?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“But, Jerry 

“T’m mad tonight. I’m raving. Bats 
are dancing in my dome. I’m full of wild 
schemes and lunatic dreams. I’m going 
away. I’m going to do things. I don’t 
know what. Some day I may tell you. 
That’s all, Irene. You know I love you. 
That’s what I came to tell you.” 

She was about to speak, when he stopped 
her: ‘I know what you think of me. I 
don’t expect you to love measIam. I can’t 
ask anything of you—now. But if you'll 
wait—a little while—a year—oh, if you’d 
do that : 

He saw her smiling in the moonlight. “TI 
wish you’d tell me what you think of do- 
ing,” she said. 

*‘T’m going to hunt for the golden fleece,” 
he said. “I’m going to make a paper row- 
boat and row to the moon. I’m going to 
follow the rainbow. I can’t tell you more 
than that.” 

““And when you do what you plan to?” 

“Then you’ll know,”’ he said. 

“T’ll be waiting to hear,”’ she said. 

He kissed her then, just once. 
night, my heart’s darling,” he said. 

Quickly, then, he sprang away, and went 
dancing across the lawn to his car, while 
Irene Thorne stood there in the moonlight, 
and her eyes were very bright. 


” 


“Good 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


RT TURNS AND ENCORES 


their product Globes 0’ Dusk. Good old 
punkin, a sound, unpretentious fellow if 
there ever was one, will probably be dressed 
up in tissue paper and marketed as the 
Digesto Joyball. Business is stamping out 
all our old family traditions. What chance 
has hairy vetch got in modern competition, 
with that name? Call him a yummibean 
and he’ll do better in business, even though 
he forgets his ancestors!’’ 

Miss Cabot awoke with a start, her face 
crimson. Her name had once been Rosen- 
thal, but she had changed it for business 
reasons. She had given up a name meaning 
‘valley of roses”’ for the name of that fa- 
miliar and uninviting fish, the bullhead. 
But perhaps there was a certain rightness 
in it. She reminded one more of a bullhead 
than a rose. —Morris Bishop. 
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Leadership 


“All Curtiss Candies are good candies. 


The same wonderful quality which 
has earned for Baby Ruth national 
popularity and undisputed domi- 
nance in its field, will be found in 
our other popular sellers — Peter 


Pan, Milk Nut Loaf, Ostrich Egg 


and Cocoanut Grove. 


- Theyareall pure and wholesome for 

they are made of fresh milk, pure 
sugar,crisp nutsand rich chocolate.” 
Otto Y. Schnering, 


President. 


“Buy Baby Ruth by the box” 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


— SPRY OP en A 
eae TA a ata set 
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B uggy tide 


HEN you take your best girl 

for a ride and you are all dolled 
up in your Buck Jack, something is 
going to happen—you are either going 
to stop on the way and buy her one, 
or come home minus your own. 

And it’s no wonder! Buck Jack has your 
sweaters, flannel shirts and coats lashed to the 
mast. WARMER than a sweater, convenient 
as a shirt, and far, far cheaper than a coat— 
that’s Buck Jack! And as for looks—Oh, Man! 
give me a Buck Jack in all its blazing glory. 


depending on weight 
and quality of material 


WARM, fleecy, all-wool 
fabrics—hundreds of 
them. Hefty, stout flan- 
nels, tightly woven, that 
won’t let the c-c-cold 
wind through. And what 
Colors! Rich warm Reds 
—Gulf Blues—Hemlock 
Greens, Yellows brilliant 
as sunlight—Colors that 
glow and flame. 


Gay-colored Buck Jack 
with 100% pure worsted 
belt, double stitched 
seams, convertible collar, 
two oversize flap pockets, 
and two-button adjust- 
able cuffs. And colors, Col- 
ors and More COLORS! 


Now don’t send for my 
catalog album unless you 
want to start a regular 
Buck Jack fever in your 
town. In case your dealer 
hasn’t a Buck Jack left, 
use the coupon and you 
can order from my Family 
Album—a catalog show- 
ing Buck Jacks in their 
naturalcolors,with prices, 
full descriptions and a 
handy order blank. 


Gir Sitios, Te 


(CIES LEASE ne. reey 
* Joe, c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc. 

‘ Dept. S-11, 351 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

7. Mail me, please, a Free copy of your 
“Family Album”’ folder, showing Buck 
Jacks in a variety of patterns and prices 
from $5 to $8.50; also shows the famous 
«| Buck Skein Shirt at $4 and Buck 
+4: Skein Jacket at $6.50. 
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BEYOND Al REASONABLE DOUBT 


But a dagger in the form of humor had 
been plunged into the little girl’s side. She 
dived down, bent double in a paroxysm of 
unseemly mirth. Homer was confronted by 
a maiden aunt’s vengeful countenance. 
The lady’s eyes showed frightful white all 
round the eyeballs 

‘‘Well, as a matter of fact,’’ he said now, 
throwing out a big cloud of smoke, “I'll 
probably have a busy day tomorrow. J. K. 
is in financial straits, he tells me; and here 
I am with twenty men and forty horses, 
high and dry. Shortapayroll. I’ll have to 
drive through and havea talk with Thaxter, 
I guess.” 

But he had not gone when she came home 
from church at noon next day.. Instead, he 
had busied himself getting dinner on to 
cook. He waited on her by inches when she 
would permit. Yet he must know she 
didn’t actually love him, she reflected. His 
patience was enormous. He told her now 
that she was religion enough for any man. 

“You tell me that black is white, and I’ll 
believe you,” he stated. ‘‘I wouldn’t need 
to sit an hour and have that preached into 
me, by George.” 

As soon as dinner was over he wanted her 
to go and see the Jewetts with him. Mrs. 
Jewett was boarding some of his men, and 
his horses were in her stable. But Allie was 
reluctant. He seemed to have no concep- 
tion, she breathed, of the damage he had 
done to Minnie Jewett’s heart by his unex- 
pected marriage. Everybody was saying 
that Minnie’s latest vagaries were all the 
product of a woman’s natural despair at 
being thrown over by the man she loved. 

It was true that Homer had been friendly 
enough with Minnie; he still was; he had 
been seen in public with her. Propinquity, 
neighborliness, is often three parts of mar- 
riage, however little it may have to do 
with love, and Homer Wilkes had certainly 
been neighborly. When he had given Mrs. 
Jewett the boarding contract people had 
said that now the marriage with Minnie 
was a foregone conclusion. 

Now he laughed Allie’s fears away. 

‘‘Minnie’s all right. There was never 
any idea 3 

“On your part.” 

“On anybody’s part. Min’s got a better 
man than I am, now going with her. I saw 
em sitting in that Gloucester hammock on 
her porch last night.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Captain George Foster, sweet.” 

Allie felt the rush of a vexatious tide 
snatching the last hope out of her breast. 
With dry mouth she tried to mutter indif- 
ferently: 

““George Foster? He’s that dark solid- 
looking man, isn’t he?”’ 

“Yes. It’s his lumber schooner out there 
at the dolphin. He owns three four-sixty- 
fourths in her. He’ll take care of her all 
right.” 

“‘T don’t think it could be any satisfac- 
tion marrying a man who will be away 
from home all the blessed time,”’ Allie said, 
wide staring. 

“This George Foster isn’t going to be 
away from home, though. He means to 
settle down ashore.” 

‘So he says. I imagine he’s said that to 
other women in other ports,’’ Allie said, and 
would have bitten her tongue off if that 
could have recalled the words. ; 

““Can’t say as to that,’’ Homer laughed. 
“One thing certain, he’s got to stop ashore 
a few weeks, where he’s been drawn on the 
jury. His name hadn’t been struck off the 
list, and the town clerk drew it out. He 
happened to be standing by, and told them 
to let it go at that. Might as well loaf one 
place as another, he said. It’s hard for a 
eagoing man to know what to do, once he 
sats foot on land.” 
hey were walking slowly toward the 
tt house. It was a gray structure with 
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there. In the driveway stood a frightfully | 


decrepit motor car, which went with the 
hood ripped away entirely in an effort to 
air-cool the engine. This was Homer 
Wilkes’ machine. 

Allie made a grimace at it. She thought 
petulantly that where he was doing things 
on such a big scale he might really not be 
quite so shambling. It must be the Wilkes 
in him, the shiftless element, that cared 
nothing for looks, nothing for externals, 
nothing for the sensibilities of the women 
of his household. 

She was horribly afraid that she would 
see George Foster’s feet on that porch rail- 
ing; but the porch was empty. Oleson, the 
stableman, who had in addition a milk 
route and got up in the middle of the night 
to fill his cans, was busy putting a prop 
under the southeast corner of the barn. 
His sulky face, with its pale eyes, the 
clotted red mustache, glared at Homer’s 
question. : 

“They’re inside,’ he muttered, and went 
sledging in the prop. 

Allie had agreed to ride with Homer as 
far as the river, and come back on the regu- 
lar bus that ran summertimes in care of 
Jim Filloon’s younger brother George. Un- 
til today she had been shy of coming to the 
Jewetts’ house, fearing they might still 
harbor resentment for the loss of Homer. 
Mrs. Jewett at least was cordial enough. 

“Hello, stranger,’’ she called, coming out 
through the back door. ‘‘Have you de- 
serted all your old friends just because 
you’ve got to be a married woman? Come 
in a minute.” 

Mrs. Jewett was as perfectly amiable 
where she hated as where she loved. It was 
a principle of conduct, gracious in itself, 
but on occasion misleading to an embar- 
rassing degree. In the nature of things, she 
couldn’t feel toward everybody alike. She 
and Minnie had been prepared to forgive 
Homer even the sins of the Wilkes family, 
they would forgive him anything for that 
mitigating circumstance of his prosperity; 
but he had dropped off the hook; he had 
snapped at bait not one whit more allur- 
ing, in their opinion; and Minnie at least 
had not been able to feel the same toward 
him since. 

She was a tall, well-formed girl with a full 
chin, round dewy eyes, an extreme length 
of lower limb, it seemed to Allie, who saw 
her reaching up to hang cups on a line of 
hooks in the china closet. Her bare knees 
were slightly chapped, but her hands were 
like velvet to the touch. She was exces- 
sively perfumed; a penetrating and auda- 
cious odor swarmed after her, with a dash 
of sophistication in it. She inspected her 
nails during most of the conversation. 

Mrs. Jewett drew Allie into the sitting 
room by the hand, beseeching her to sit 
down, since Homer had a little monkeying 
with the motor to do. She would have done 
as much for the Wilkes murderer if he had 
come to murder her. 

But by this time she had discovered that 
Allie had no diamond. 

“Mercy, don’t you know, child, it’s bad 
luck to take your ring off?” é 

“Tt doesn’t exist,’’ Allie said calmly. 
“Fverything we have is going into that 
terrible fill.”’ 

“Tsn’t that a burning shame?” 

“T don’t care for jewelry especially,” 
Allie said. 

But the strange beauty of her yellow 
head, poised on those strong shoulders, was 
augmented by a sudden flush. She hadn’t 
told the truth. She was mad about jewelry, 
and about diamonds especially, and Minnie, 
she knew, could not be ignorant of that 
fact. 

“Do you expect me to believe that?” 
Mrs. Jewett said. She saw Homer lean- 
ing in the doorway. Not intimidated by 
his lionlike aspect—there was a dark flush 
on his own brow—Mrs. Jewett said: 

“T think the least the men can do is blow 
themselves a little at the start. You just 
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hold on. I want to show you the diamond 
Moses Jewett brought me from the Argen- 
tine. I guess you’ll think it was what really 
decided me. Still I never would wear it, be- 
cause I never had the other things to go 
with it.” 

“T’ve got to catch the ferry, Mrs. Jew- 
ett,’’ Homer said. 

“You hold your horses. It won’t take a 
moment. Here’s my safe, right here.”’ 

The sitting room had formerly been a 
kitchen, and at the right of the cavernous 
brick fireplace was the iron door of a 
brick oven. From a compartmented cigar 
box in there, full of screws, door hinges, 
locks, springs and nails, she drew a purse 
of black leather, and from the purse she 
rolled out into her hand a diamond in a 
twist of tissue paper. It was blue white, 
of three carats or better, and evidently 
genuine. 

“What’s it worth, do you suppose?”’ she 
clucked. 

Homer Wilkes looked over his shoulder, 
as if thinking that Oleson might have 
tracked him in there. ‘‘It might-be worth 
anything. It might be worth a thousand or 
three thousand. There’s no telling what it 
is worth. I guess it’s valuable enough.” 

“It goes to Minnie on her wedding day,” 
Mrs. Jewett said happily. ‘‘Here, take it 
into your hand. It can’t bite you. It’s a 
diamond of the first water, Mose told me; 
and when I expostulated with him, he said 
he had bought it as an investment.” 

“How many people have you showed 
this to?’?” Homer Wilkes wanted to know, 
lifting it in his palm for closer inspection. 
“You'll wake up with your throat cut one 
of these fine mornings, object like that in 
the house. There’s a rough gang working 
on this fill.” 

“T don’t show it only to a selected few,” 
Mrs. Jewett said. 

“But look here, that’s no place to keep 
ind 

Mrs. Jewett said she would take her 
chances on that. She had no confidence in 
banks or vaults, with all the yeggmen there 
were about. 

“You don’t know who you can trust 
nowadays,”’ she added. ‘I guess this oven 
is as safe as most safes. Nobody would 
think of looking for a diamond there.” 

“Not so long as you keep it dark where 
you’ve got it, no,” Homer said. “But if I 
had an object like that, I wouldn’t tell my 
blood brother, Mrs. Jewett.”’ 

“T guess your views of human nature 
are well known,” she said. 

“Just the same, you find a rat hole, and 
tuck it in there when -nobody’s looking. 
Why, I’m tempted to muckle onto it my- 
self where I know its address,’ he whis- 
pered, dropping it back in Mrs. Jewett’s 
hand. 

“Everybody knows what you think of 
law,” she sniffed. His cynical opinions 
were common knowledge. And then his 
record as a dealer in short lobsters was 
notorious. But aside from this, his prac- 
tices were ethical enough. The law, he 
said, had not so much as grazed him yet. 
He began to quote cases where it had 
leaned over backward in meting out justice 
to poor devils who didn’t have a friend at 
court to whisper in the judge’s ear. Mrs. 
Jewett, who had heard him going on in this 
strain before, put the diamond back in its 
purse, and the purse in the cigar box, and 
the cigar box in the oven; and clanged to 
the oven door. 

“Just to show you how much confidence 
I place in you,” she tittered. And cer- 
tainly, although he was one of the light- 
fingered Wilkeses, nobody would ever 
dream that Homer Wilkes would ever 
break that law for which he was voicing 
his contempt. 


Allie Wilkes went to bed with the vague 
trouble in her heart increased a thousand- 
fold. She had the feeling that Homer was 
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HE nation-wide Cadillac Silver Anniversary 

Salon opened the eyes of America still more 
fully to the sharply radical change which Cadillac’s 
individualization of the automobile introduces into 
fine car buying. 


Now the public understands how richly Cadillac, 
with its 50 Body Styles and Types and its 500 
Color and Upholstery Combinations, has, in this, 
its twenty-fifth year, added to the satisfaction 
which may be derived from motor car ownership. 


This new turn which Cadillac has given to the 


history of the motor car is of much the same im- 
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portance as if, in a world of dreary architectural 
sameness, the possibility of making every house 
entirely different were suddenly to relieve the 
dead monotony. 


No matter how strongly individual a person may be, 
he can choose from among the $0 Standard and Cus- 
tom creations of Cadillac a car that in slightest, most 
minute detail conforms to his requirements. And 
that car becomes still more his individual own, when 
he selects its exterior and interior trim from among 
the practically endless variety of Cadillac’s 500 
color and upholstery combinations. 
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&xquisite Jsle 
of Delight 


ONS] 


Set like a jewel 
in a sea of 
deepest indigo 


For information apply to any Cuban 
Consul or to the National Tourist 
Commission, Havana, Cuba. 


(Gewor and beauty of the trop- 
ics — romance, tradition — back- 
ground of an age-old history...gra- 
cious welcome of a charming people 
—cultured, fascinating, foreign... 
carefree, joyous life of a pleasure- 
loving city — wealthy, luxurious, pro- 
gressive...new experiences—new 
sights—new conceptions of the joy 
of living await you in Cuba. 


Splendid hotels, theaters, the opera, 
cafes...dining, dancing, the bril- 
liant Casino...golf, tennis, hunting, 
horse racing, jaialai...fishing, yacht- 
ing, swimming. ..motoring on perfect 
roads...its comforts and attractions 
are endless. 


And the climate...eternal sunshine 
..cooled to perpetual springtime by 
the fragrant trade winds. 


(In Cuba even the warmest sum- 
mer day is made pleasant by the 
cool trade winds. The tempera- 
ture during 1925 never rose above 
93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


Cuba is only 90 miles from America 


Vy —— 


| of furniture. 
| whistling under his breath; and from this 
| she drew the inference that he had had good 
| luck with J. K. Thaxter. 


| hair. 


| her. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

in worse trouble with his contract than he 
had given‘her to understand. Not that he 
was reticent about business matters, as 
some ridiculous men were with their wives, 
but unless she asked him outright he didn’t 
usually bother her with these harassing 
details. She had understood that every- 
thing was going as well as he anticipated; 
he was as confident as ever that he could 
make the fill, if only J. K. Thaxter’s pocket- 
book held out. 

He would not be home until sometime 
in the middle of the night. Lying by her- 
self, and listening for the roar of his motor 
with its novel air-cooling device, she won- 
dered nervously what success -he was 
having. A kind of pity for him filled her 
breast. If it had not been for the tanta- 
lizing figure of Captain Foster on the 
scene, she admitted to herself, she might 
be by now half in love with Homer Wilkes. 
As it was, that dismal sense of bafflement, 
of life gone wrong, forced into a channel 
not intended for it, continually haunted 
her; as did likewise that underlying doubt 
of Homer himself, a feeling that defeat 
might make him desperate, might bring 
out the Wilkes in him. 

She could see against her eyelids that 
grim horde of sinister Wilkeses crowding 
up and filling all the little windowpanes. 
Her bedroom was on the ground floor; and 
suddenly, self-reliant woman though she 
was, she felt scared and unprotected. In 
turning restlessly, her elbow knocked 
against the painted wooden headboard of 
the bed; she sat up rigid, the whirling 
fragment of a silly ghost story dancing in 
her blood. A little fog shower pattered 
on the leaves outside the window, held 


| open by a little half screen in two sliding 
| panels. 


Exactly then she heard the sound of 
Homer’s motor. She sank back, reassured 
at once, and pretended to be asleep when 
he camestumbling into the room, knocking 
against chair legs and other impish articles 
He undressed in the dark, 


When she opened her eyes it was morn- 


| ing, and Homer Wilkes was up and dressed, 


and crouched at the low glass brushing his 
A discarded shirt of his was hanging 
from the bedpost, she noticed with a frown. 
His untidiness was a specific Wilkes trait. 

“How did you come out?’’ she mur- 
mured, with her eyes closing again. 

“‘Finer’n frog hair,”’ he cried, whirling on 
‘“We’ve got the money, Allie, with a 
red rubber band around it.” 

“J. K. advance it?”’ 

“No, J. K.’s in a hell of a dilemma.” 

“Who did then?”’ _ 

“Man you don’t know, I guess. 
tain George Foster.” 

George Foster. Allie let one foot fall out 
of bed, and instantly in her nightdress of 
yellow crépe de chine was standing bolt 
upright a few paces from the bed, her yellow 


A Cap- 


| hair tumbling in her eyes. 


“‘Captain—George Foster. You mean— 
the man you mentioned as having—taken a 
liking for Minnie Jewett?”’ 

“Yes, same man. As a matter of fact, 
I guess it might have been Minnie that had 


| kept him up to that time of night when I 


ran across him.” 

“You ran across him?” 

“Yes. Sitting on that settee in front of 
the grocery. Seems he’d been looking the 
fill over, and he offered to come in of his 
own accord,” 

He swarmed with curious details. Thax- 
ter had been hopeless, as he had feared; 
but then coming home, Homer had run 
across Captain George Foster in the ferry. 


| Foster’s car was two or three cars ahead of 


Homer’s, but the two men met in the 
smoking room. There had been plenty of 
time to talk because the ferry had broken a 


| link in one of its after rudder chains, and 


there was time out for repairs. Foster 
hadn’t agreed to come in then; he had done 
that later sitting on the settee in front of 
Waldron’s; but the hopes he aroused by his 
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interested attitude had made Homer forget 
that his radiator needed water; and the car 
had boiled dry when he had got about 
opposite the Jewetts’. 

“‘T had to break and enter,”’ he chuckled, 
“to get a piece of rope to lower a can down 
into that well across the way from the 
house, and after all, I had to get out my 
chains from under the seat to sink the neck 
of that can down under the water.” 

“But you say—George Foster will ad- 
vance it?” 

“‘T’ll have the money by noon today, yes, 
with a red rubber band around it.”’ 

“‘T didn’t know you knew him.” 

“T never did. But he’s a mighty ap- 
proachable man, I can tell you.” 

When he came back, near noon, heslipped 
a diamond on her finger, which he had got 
of the local jeweler. 

“Let’s see what the old lady will say to 
that,” he shouted. 

“How can you be so reckless with money 
advanced to you?”’ she murmured. 

“Didn’t pay cash down for it,” he said, 
leaning forward on his big bared forearms. 
“Only I can see my way out of the woods 
now, Allie.’’ 

She felt that she was a silly woman to 
harbor resentment against such a man. 
Naturally, if he had spent his money to 
hush up Melviny’s crime, he had not done 
it simply to get an old lady out of trouble. 
Allie Sorensen had been his consolation 
prize, certainly. He had confessed to her 
that if he had had a million he would have 
parted with it to get her in his hands. His 
naiveté was perfectly dreadful, a thing as 
shocking as his irreligion. But having got 
this far, he had stuck fast; he was abashed 
at her sulks, as she could readily see; his 
gayety was the pose of a man secretly non- 
plused, and even apprehensive. 

Melviny, sticking her head through the 
doorway, broke the oppressive silence by 
saying that a man was waiting at the back 
door to see Mr. Wilkes. 

“T’m a much-sought-after man these 
days,’’ Homer said hilariously. He got up 
and went out. Allie stared at the diamond 
shining on her finger. Was she the kind of 
woman to think better of a man simply be- 
cause he gratified an impulse to heap jewels 
on her, which he could ill afford? 

Her mind returned to the image of the 
benefactor, George Foster. She had half 
a mind to seek him out and ask him de- 
liberately why he had made this strange 
loan to Homer Wilkes. Without having 
had the least assurance of it, from that one 
look of his in Waldron’s grocery, she never- 
theless felt that Foster repented her mar- 
riage as bitterly as she did herself, and 
perhaps his share in the quarrel which had, 
by a kind of inexorable process, led up to it. 
If Homer Wilkes could be banished from 
the earth, that would not displease Cap- 
tain Foster, she was certain; yet he had 
sought him out in the middle of the night 
and lent him money. 

Or—was Homer lying to her? All her 
dark thoughts of the Wilkeses flooded over 
her again. Had there been some transac- 
tion which Homer was unwilling she should 
know; and had he playfully inserted the 
name of Captain Foster into his narration 
to disconcert her and blind her to the real 
issue? 

She was minded to seek Foster out at 
once and ask him point-blank if he had 
let Homer have the money. But then she 
remembered that this was Monday, the 
day he began his court attendance. She re- 
called now that when Homer had started 
on his way to Thaxter’s she had reproved 
him for negotiating business on Sunday. 

“The better the day, the betiee the 
deed,’’ he had chuckled. 

He could be warmly loyal to frledfls: or 
to somebody like Allie Sorensen, whom he 
could take in his arms and reason with; 
but principles, laws, stiff-necked customs, 
all such invisibles he shouldered away 
contemptuously. In his view, in all the 
world there was no such thing as whole- 
hearted adherence to them. 

A day or two later, when Allie had come 
in from drying her hair in the sun, the 
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unexpected happened. She was sitting 
brushing her hair still and wondering 
what her life would be like now if there 
had been no quarrel with Captain Foster, 
and if she were sitting here in Captain 
Foster’s house, as Captain Foster’s wife, 
instead of Homer Wilkes’—for she had 
made up her mouth for that particular 
fruit, and here it was still hanging on the 
bough—when Melviny came in with her 
apron crumpled in her shaking hands. 

“They’ve got him in charge,” 
gasped. 

“They’ve got who?” 

“Homer Wilkes. He’s gone home to 
dinner with the sheriff. He’s in custody.” 

“What for?’’ Allie whispered. There 
was a rigid interval of suspense which the 
old woman filled in with a crazy burst of 
sobbing. Allie took her by the shoulders 
and held her toward the light. ‘‘Haven’t 
you got a tongue in your head?” she 
faltered. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Tt’s your fault,’ Melviny answered. 
“You would egg him on to do such things, 
always making out you were such a 
martyr to be married to him. The man 
would have killed a dozen men if that 
would have made you happy, let alone 
take a diamond.” 

“My diamond,” Allie gasped. 


she 


“Then 
he 


“No, not that one,’”’ Melviny moaned. 
“He took another one, they claim, and 
disposed of it. He took old Mrs. Jewett’s 
diamond out of that oven where she kept 
it. I guess they got him on half a dozen 
counts.” 


Allie Wilkes, sitting on one of the hard 
settees reserved for witnesses and inter- 
ested relatives, saw that the court was 
getting ready to try Homer Wilkes on a 
charge of larceny and breaking and enter- 
ing. These were charges that it was easy 
enough to associatewith the name of Wilkes, 
and even people who had stood by Homer 
in the past condemned him now and said 
that evidently nothing could prevent that 
black streak in the Wilkeses from cropping 
out. 

The man was lawless. He had a con- 
tempt for law and order, he had before 
now openly defied the law, and officers of 
the law, to do their worst; and he had 
broken the law, there was no question 
about that, by selling short lobsters con- 
trary to a statute made and provided. 
Only, he had never been caught at it. 
Plenty of women, who had bought of him, 
recalled how he had brought lobsters 
round in a sugar barrel after dark, on the 
back seat of his old rattletrap of a car with 
the rain curtains on, and wet sacking 
stuffed in at the top of the barrel. 

Amby Gault, county attorney, had 
charge of the state’s case against him, and 
a thin acid-looking man, Mr. Horace 
Daggett, was looking out for Homer’s 
interests. He couldn’t get anybody from 
his home town to defend him, people 
pointed out significantly. 

Allie sat very still, watching her hus- 
band, who sat just outside the railed in- 
closure for the attorneys. Homer Wilkes 
had an ironical smile on his lips. Admit 
nothing and deny nothing—that was the 
principle he went on with the lawyers. It 
was doubted if Daggett himself knew 
much more than others about the true 
state of the case he had been called on to 
defend. 

When the fish commission’s case was 
over, the clerk of the court began immedi- 
ately to fill in the jury box for the case of 
State versus Wilkes. The jurymen, Allie 
saw, were not prepossessing-looking men. 
They seemed practically all to be drawn 
from the ranks of those who had pressing 
need of the juryman’s fee. They preserved 
wooden, faintly hostile, closed-up faces 
against the quizzing of counsel. 

Suddenly George Foster’s name was 
called. Allie dropped her head forward 
with a ringing in her ears. Captain Foster 
strode past her, close enough to reach out 
and touch her with his hand; he nearly 
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did, by accident; and then he was stand- 
ing before the clerk of the court, his arms 
folded. A solid, masterful personality, as 
hard as nails. 

Mr. Daggett, rising, inquired of him: 

“Do you know this defendant?”’ 

“T may have met him.” 

“Have you read anything about this 
case?”’ 

“cé No.” 

“Have you formed an opinion?”’ 

“e No.”’ 

’ The questions camein at Captain Foster’s 

right ear, and his answers went out at right 
angles to that, and hit the clerk of the court 
smack in the face. Mr. Daggett did not 
challenge him, and he went into the jury 
box. The judge made him ‘foreman and 
had him change seats with the horse-faced 
juror in wrinkled brown clothing, who made 
the shift with bad grace, since this would 
put him too far away from the jury spittoon 
to be certain even of his practiced aim. 

The judge said severely, “If anyone in 
the jury box is a second cousin or better of 
the defendant, he is within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, and must step out 
of the box.” 

Nobody stirred. George Foster, the fore- 
man, folded his arms across his broad chest, 
and resettled his jaws. 

Allie Wilkes did not know what to think. 
She had an instinct to jump up and chal- 
lenge him herself; but she sat stiller than 
ever. How could she possibly, in open 
court, proclaim the fact that she and Cap- 
tain Foster had been lovers? She looked at 
Homer secretly. Sitting back in his chair, 
he had not seemed to move a muscle at 
George Foster’s appearance on the jury. 

Allie thought swiftly that if George 
Foster were a friend of Homer’s and had 
truly lent him money, then the man’s pres- 
ence on the jury might not be an unmiti- 
gated evil; and she had a right to assume 
it, since Homer had expressly told her that 
he had. Yet it was much more likely that 
Captain Foster was her husband’s enemy, 
by this strange chance sitting in judgment 
on him. 

Allie caught sight of Minnie Jewett, 
ghastly pale, sitting forward on the edge of 
the adjoining settee. Mrs. Jewett and Ole- 
son, who were among the state’s witnesses, 
were just beyond her. These were people 
who had been dependent for the very food 
that went into their mouths on Homer 
Wilkes’ bounty. Her glance shifted to the 
jury. 

“Hate to have my fate depending on 
that lot,’’ she heard a whisper behind her. 

“They got the right man for foreman 
though.” 

Allie Wilkes wanted to cry out that they 
had got anything but the right man for 
foreman; yet she held herself in check. 
The county attorney was opening the case 
by handing round two or three photographs 
of the locus—what in real life he would re- 
fer to as the place—of the crime. The de- 
fendant, he acknowledged, had not been 
caught flagrante delicto—in the act, so to 
say—but circumstantial evidence irresist- 
ibly pointed to him as the criminal. He 
would proceed to discuss the modus oper- 
andi. 

The jury paid exactly the same attention 
to the Latin words that they did to the 
English. Those who had been jurymen be- 
fore knew that it was like being at a play— 
always more or less mystification just after 
the rise of the curtain. In due time a man 
got his bearings in the midst of all these 
facts. 

The case against Homer Wilkes was sim- 
ple but damning. There was first his press- 
ing need for cash, as a motive. The men 
working on the fill would drop their shovels 
if cash were not forthcoming; and that 
would mean the end of everything for 
Homer Wilkes. He must have cash; and 
on the very night in question, by his own 
confession, he had gone to beg cash of Mr. 
J. K. Thaxter and failed to get it. 

Then the state would show that Mrs. 
Jewett had revealed the hiding place of her 
diamond in Homer. Wilkes’ presence; that 
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subsequently in the night, after an unsuc- 
cessful conference with J. K. Thaxter, he 
had forced his way into the Jewett home, 
pretending, when found there by Mr. Oscar 
Oleson, that his car had boiled dry, and that 
he was hunting for a piece of rope where- 
with to lower a bucket into the well across 
the road. This explanation had allayed Mr. 
Oleson’s natural suspicions until sometime 
next day when, in the light of the theft of 
the diamond, he reviewed that midnight 
episode. 

Finally there was the fact that Homer 
Wilkes, unaided by Mr. J. K. Thaxter, had 
got money for his pay roll, overnight al- 
most; and in addition had bought his wife 
a diamond. 

“This is the last link in the chain, gentle- 
men,” the county attorney said. ‘“‘The 
human eye is subject to hallucinations; a 
man’s tongue often trips, and hearing is 
liable to mislead; but facts speak for them- 
selves. Circumstantial evidence is often 
stronger than the actual testimony of eye- 
witnesses.” 

The case proceeded. Homer Wilkes sat 
throughit placidly. Everything was worked 
in against him, his heritage, his known 
views on law and religion, his dickering in 
short lobsters. The state even tried to in- 
sert the fact that Homer’s great-uncle had 
attempted murder in his day, but the judge 
ruled that out. The jury were not to con- 
sider that fact in reaching their decision. 
They must perform a mental feat like that 
involved in frying an egg without thinking 
of Alexander the Great. 

Homer Wilkes made a good witness for 
himself on direct examination. He made 
out a plausible case for his presence in the 
house. He was able to show that his car did 
frequently boil dry; that it would not be 
too easy to lay hands on anything in the 
dark barn; that it had been easy enough to 
open the kitchen door, held shut as it was 
by nothing but a tenpenny nail driven 
into the jamb and bent over to take the 
place of a defective latch. 

He spoke in clear tones, with a trace of 
contempt for all this proceeding, as if he 
knew well enough that it could have but 
one end. He was fascinating in his sang- 
froid. But it was just as if some creeping 
thing had got him in its toils, Allie thought. 
Certainly the law’s visibles were not impos- 
ing. That pale sickly-looking judge, for 
example, would be a child in Homer’s 
hands. The sheriff was no better. Homer 
Wilkes might almost break these visible 
bonds, fling his accusers right and left, knock 
their heads together, and escape—yet he 
submitted, and seemed content to submit. 

Allie did not dare ask herself what she 
believed. Suddenly the cross-examination 
commenced, and almost at once the county 
attorney asked her husband if he would be 
willing to say where he had got the money 
to go on with, since by his own confession 
he had been at the end of his rope. 

“T prefer not to answer that,” Homer 
said with a blithe smile. 

“That’s all,’’ said the county attorney, 
sitting down with a lingering look at the 
jury. George Foster’s face, Allie saw, 
was perfectly expressionless. Something 
of the judge’s weary lethargy seemed to 
pervade him. But the other jurymen 
looked all at once unusually intelligent, as 
if something had come to light at last that 
really had a handle to it. 

Then at last the judge, serene in his 
black robe, was getting on his feet to 
charge the jury, who likewise stood. After 
a sentence or two he motioned them to sit 
down. 

The judge was seen to tower intellectu- 
ally above all the others in the room. 

He reviewed the facts. Some were un- 
disputed. It wasn’t disputed that Homer 
Wilkes had been in need of money. Nor 
was it denied that he had actually got it 
from some quarter. The fact that he had 
paid his men their wages was proof enough 
of this. 

The question obviously was: From what 
quarter had he got it? The state had one 
theory, and the defendant another. That 
is, the defendant knew and wouldn’t tell. 
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The jury had to ask themselves, as reason- 
able men, whether, on the given set of 
facts, an innocent man wouldn’t have been 
only too eager to come forward with a 
candid statement. 

“On the facts then,” the judge said in 
conclusion, after dealing with some of them 
in detail, ‘“you must be convinced beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the defendant is 
guilty of this theft. And that doesn’t mean 
a whimsical doubt, an absurd doubt. 
Nothing in human affairs is absolutely cer- 
tain. No, it means exactly what it says, a 
reasonable doubt; that is, a doubt such as 
you, as reasonable men, might be reason- 
ably expected to have.” 

The judge uttered these words with 
great distinctness, as if the elusive defini- 
tion of a reasonable doubt resided rather 
in the clarity of his tones than in the sound- 
ness of his logic. He said finally in a tone 
of accusation, as if they had secretly con- 
tradicted him, ‘‘ You all as reasonable men 
know perfectly well what a reasonable 
doubt is.” 

The jury retired. Allie Wilkes felt as if 
she had been lowered into cold water sud- 
denly. Mr. Horace Daggett, bending over 
her, muttered behind his hand that the 
worst they had to look for was a disagree- 
ment. She said nothing, but the wild, 
guilty, frightened feeling persisted that she 
should never have let George Foster retire 
with the other jurors. In less than:an hour 
there was a rap from the jury room. They 
were ready to return with their verdict. 
The judge was called. The clerk of the 
court, motioning the jurymen to rise, in- 
vited the foreman to deliver his verdict. 

George Foster with his arms folded, 
without the vestige of an expression on his 
face, said calmly, “‘Guilty as charged.” 

Homer Wilkes threw back his head, and 
his great defiant laugh rang across the 
court room. 

Allie Wilkes felt all at once deathly sick 
inside. The scene had a kind of terrible 
finality about it. As far as Homer was 
concerned, it was as if the stroke of death 
had riven him from her side. To her sur- 
prise, that stroke was an affliction to her- 
self, a dumb anguish. It must be that she 
was in love with Homer Wilkes, now that 
he was so cruelly lost to her. Getting hold 
of Daggett, she said desperately: 

““We must appeal.” 

Daggett seemed confounded by the ver- 
dict. 

“‘T made sure I had them,”’ he muttered. 
“T can’t understand it. The longer a man 
practices, the bigger puzzle juries get. 
Mrs. Wilkes, I was cold eertain that I had 
that jury to a man, with the single possible 
exception of the foreman. It seems I 
didn’t.” 

““We must appeal.” 

“He won’t appeal. 
enough, he says.” 

“You think,” Allie whispered with numb 
lips, ‘‘you think then the foreman might 
have—swung them over uy 

“Never any telling. I’ve seen men who 
could do a lot of clever strong-arm work 
single-handed in the jury room.”’ 

There was a stir in the crowd a little 
distance off. Minnie Jewett, Allie became 
dimly aware, had actually fainted. Mrs. 
Jewett was calling out for Captain Foster; 
but the foreman of the jury had already 
gone outside. One of the deputy sheriffs 
bore Minnie’s limp body out into the sun- 
shine. 

“She did love him then,” Allie thought. 
“And she ought to have had him.”’ 

She went slowly toward Homer Wilkes, 
her hand dragging on the walnut rail. He 
was sitting dead silent, his head sunk, his 
damp hair hanging in a great rough lock 
over one brow. Her hand fell timidly on 
the back of his. Still he didn’t move, and 
didn’t look at her, but he had recognized 
her. 

‘Well, they’ve hung it on me, Allie,’ he 
said. “‘Not much a man in my position 
can say.” 

She realized that he had never once asked 
her to believe him innocent. Did he assume 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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(Continued from Page 105) 
that she thought him guilty? Looking into 
the past, she could hear him saying that he 
would believe black was white if only she 
would tell him so. 

“Homer, you didn’t do it,’’ she whis- 
pered. “It’s a cruel lie. You couldn’t.” 

“Steady over the shoals. It’s been 
proved,” he answered with a repetition of 
his shocking laugh. ‘‘You’ve heard ’em. 
You’ve heard these twelve men stand up 
and say, Allie, guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” 

"SNG=2 

“How are you going to doubt it?” 

“‘T don’t believe it.”’ 

“Allie, girl, thanks, but it’ll do you no 
good to stick to the bad Wilkeses. I absolve 
you. You poor thing, you cut clear of me 
as quick as ever God will let you.” 

“You mustn’t—talk—like this,” Allie 
panted. It had been on the tip of her tongue 
to say that only rats desert a sinking ship. 
A sinking ship. He seemed so literally that. 
With her hand against her side she looked 
down at him, profoundly beautiful in her 
distress. Her cornflower-blue eyes were 
brilliant with unshed tears. Perforce, if he 
was not to be unmanned, he turned his 
head away. 

“Respectability has got the jump on me 
at last,’”’ he muttered. ‘I always knew it 
would some day. You cut clear, Allie. 
You can. Only now and then—you offer up 
a little prayer for me.” 

Allie Wilkes faltered: 

“You can appeal it, honey M4 

He stood up, abrupt and fierce, threat- 
ened with utter collapse if she continued in 
that vein. He put her hand away from him. 

““No. Not where they wouldn’t have my 
second cousins in the jury,” he said grimly. 
“T guess they hand-picked it, right from 
George Foster down.” 

George Foster. Allie Wilkes wanted to 
confess to him what had probably been in 
George Foster’s mind; but as before, when 
the foreman of the jury had been appointed, 
so now her voice was sealed up in her throat. 

“This is a pitcher that has gone once too 
often to the well,’’ Homer was muttering 
with head averted. ‘“‘I made a mistake 
when I asked you to marry me. I was 
greedy, and I saw I had you in a corner, 
and that was the only way one of the 
Wilkeses would be likely to get hold of a 
woman as good as you. If they were to take 
and hang me by the neck until dead, that 
wouldn’t be half punishment enough. Jim, 
take me away.” 

Allie Wilkes swallowed hard. A queer 
thrilling swarm of impulses shot through 
her; now that he was lost to her, she saw 
that there was no man in all the world but 
Homer Wilkes; even his most exasperating 
traits were lovable. The world was all 
against him, but Allie Wilkes could still be- 
lieve that black was white if only Homer 
would give her one more chance. If he 
would only look at her, or let her hand rest 
in his. 

But he had grown hard. In so many 
words he had rejected her. He affected to 
be talking over ways and means with the 
sheriff. Suddenly they began to walk away 
together. She had not convinced him then 
that she at least still thought him innocent. 

And that was true, even though she felt 
equally sure that Captain Foster had not 
been the man to advance the money in 
question. George was close with money. 
He didn’t part with it to every Tom, Dick 
and Harry, much less to a man who had 
supplanted him in the affections of a woman 
on whom he had set his heart. 

And strangely, in the circumstances, she 
was confident, from minutest signs, that 
Foster’s love for her had been fanned into 
new flame at seeing her another man’s pos- 
session. He couldn’t possibly feel toward 
Homer Wilkes as any man not under the 
sway of passion would. 

Allie Wilkes felt a crying fullness of affec- 
tion for the condemned man. For now that 
her husband’s position was fixed at last as 
one of the bad Wilkeses, now that he was 
himself in the very predicament from which 
he had so skillfully and mysteriously saved 
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Melviny and—who knew?—perhaps her- 
self, now at length she could acknowledge 
to herself that she loved him with all her 
heart and soul; so desperately indeed that 
if she could not have him back she wanted 
to die. So capricious is the haphazard ma- 
chinery for interlocking souls. 

All these weeks and months when she 
might have showered affection on him she 
had been cold, she had played the martyr 
with him. She had affected to be asleep 
when he came in late; she had been head- 
achy and lain with a wet towel over her 
eyes if he had an hour off from the cares of 
that devouring fill; she had let him see that 
he had taken a base advantage of her ne- 
cessities in making her his wife. Once, when 
Melviny had cried shame upon her for her 
heartless attitude when she had such rea- 
son to be grateful, she had cried bitingly: 

‘“Was the bargain so one-sided? Do you 
think he would have done what he did for 
just an old lady in trouble? If you do, you 
know less of man nature than I gave you 
credit for. He was playing for bigger 
stakes.” 

Now she stared after him, her eyes 
blinded with tears. She couldn’t get near 
him. She had willfully thrown away her 
chance. Homer Wilkes was walking away, 
no doubt with a satirical gleam in his eye. 
He had an unmixed contempt for the self- 
preserving and self-coddling instincts of 
mankind. Dog eat dog—that seemed to be 
the motto of his fellow man. He had been 
for years, for his entire life, on his guard 
against that sort of thing; but now, through 
his love for this perilous woman, his wife, re- 
spectability had got the jump on him at last. 

“That was once my foot slipped,” she 
heard him saying ironically to the sheriff, 
without knowing in what connection he was 
saying it. The door shut on him. 

She found herself outside the court- 
house. Mr. Daggett was mouthing his last 
consolations. He would get in touch with 
her as soon as Mr. Wilkes should reconsider 
his decision not to appeal. 

““We’re certain to come to that,”’ he mut- 
tered. 

“He will never appeal,’ she said dis- 
tinctly. George Filloon’s bus was standing 
by that ruin of a horse trough just north of 
the queer little band stand which had been 
put up by a jigsaw on a frolic. The bus, 
finished in the natural wood finish—light 
oak—had six or eight seats thwartships 
with a narrow aisle, and an entrance from 
the rear by two or three hanging steps. It 
was well filled already. 

Allie Wilkes took the last seat on the 
left-hand side, but there was still room for 
one more beside her. Mr. Wincapaw, the 
barber, was just ahead of her. She fixed her 
eyes on the dazzle of his celluloid collar. 
George Filloon’s bus began to gather speed 
when Allie heard someone running after it. 
It was actually Captain Foster, but for a 
second or two she did not know that, her 
attention having been drawn to another car 
which sounded its horn and drew abreast 
of them. For the second or two of its pass- 
ing, Allie saw Minnie Jewett lying back, 
pale as death, and with an exhausted tragic 
look under her full eyes. Really Minnie 
looked the part of the stricken wife much 
better than she did herself, Allie thought. 

George Foster lunged aboard—he had 
only caught the bus by the skin of his 
teeth—and tumbled into the seat beside 
her. She could feel the commotion of his 
fast breathing, that special cigar scent of 
his clothes was in her nostrils. She couldn’t 
think by what unlucky chance they two 
should be sitting practically in each other’s 
arms, and after such a session as that in 
which they had both just taken part. 
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To make matters worse, the driver, 
George Filloon, was snatching them around 
curves that even at a lower speed were 
quite enough to break a snake’s back. 
First she was thrown up forcibly against 
the heart region of her former lover; and 
next he was catapulted fairly into Allie’s 
arms. 

While extricating himself he whispered 
against the roar of the car: 

“T hope you don’t think I Look 
here, this business has damned us all in a 
heap, Allie.” 

“Please don’t mention it,’’ she said icily. 

“T was on oath. On oath, remember.” 

“T’m not likely to forget it.” 

“Well then, you a 

**Please let’s have no talk about it,” she 
said, feeling, and with reason, that Mr. 
Wincapaw’s amply convoluted ears could 
easily stretch to this. 

They fell silent and sat taut, with fre- 
quent mutual bodily readjustments, until 
Captain Foster got out at Hobb’s Lane, 
near where the portable sawmill had left a 
noble sawdust cone the winter previous. 
That was the nearest point of departure to 
his ship, no doubt, since he was still living 
on board. A moment or two later Allie, in 
a daze, found the car stopped, and George 
Filloon looking back at her inquiringly. 
This was as close as he would come to the 
Wilkes place, since he turned off at right 
angles a hundred yards or so beyond this. 

She had scarcely got out of the bus—it 
hadn’t yet disappeared round the corner— 
when Mrs. Jewett came out of her house 
across the way and looked up and down the 
road inadistracted manner. She had her fat 
hands clutched together under her apron. 

““There’s no end to our troubles,’’ she 
moaned. “The girl will talk as if I had 
hounded him into—I didn’t want to prose- 
cute, I swear I didn’t. I simply received 
one of these fail-not-at-your-peril notes, 
and what alternative did I have? Now I 
ask you. Minnie’s fairly sick over it. 
Would it be too great an imposition on you 
to ask you to ask Doctor Sterritt to step 
round here as you are going home, Mrs. 
Wilkes? He might be able to give her 
something to quiet her. She’ll simply rack 
herself to pieces if she goes on as she’s 
going now.” 

Allie nodded, with a burning in her 
throat and the taste of salt tears. If it had 
been Minnie Wilkes instead of Allie, Homer 
might have appealed his case. Worse; 
there might have been no need for him to 
appeal it. But she had had no time, and no 
art, there in the open court room, to con- 
vince him of this new sentiment kindled in 
her breast, pity and passion and love all 
together; where he thought of her as in- 
different to his fate as she had seemed all 
along, and of himself as a good riddance. 

It had been like the rest of life, make- 
shift and make-believe on his part; houses 
of cards, jackstraws moved at a breath, a 
spell that could be broken by a whisper or 
the slant of a lash. A fool’s paradise he had 
once said was better than a wise man’s hell. 
All that jollity of a happily married man he 
had put on for others’ benefit; for his own, 
too, quite likely, since he called himself an 
adept in the art of self-delusion. He would 
know how to take his medicine. 

Homer Wilkes’ two-horse teams began to 
tramp past her from the fill. They were 
still dumping gravel there then. They 
would go on with that, impassive and un- 
concerned, as long as somebody else could 
beg or borrow or steal a pay roll for them in 
place of Homer Wilkes. Fiery hatred of 
that stolid procession darted from those 
eyes of cornflower blue. Sitting high in 
cast-iron seats fixed to dirty trucks, the 
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men averted their eyes from her, or touched 
their hats dumbly. They spoke only when 
they had got well down the road, and even 
then in abashed tones. 

They had heard the verdict then, Allie 
thought, and they were attributing Homer’s 
downfall to her influence. And they were 
right to do so. She stared at the broad 
haunches of the horses, and winked away 
tears at a sudden thought of how Homer 
had solved the problem, in the first place, 
whether to use horses or motortrucks in 
hauling his gravel. If he used motortrucks, 
he had cried in his big voice, what the devil 
were the Baltimore orioles going to do for 
horsehair, where up to now they had always 
built their nests of horsehair and reckoned 
on horsehair? Didn’t they have a right to 
reckon on horsehair? A man couldn’t very 
well ask the birds of the air to change their 
habits overnight. 

And that, of course, hadn’t been his real 
reason. He would have had to send out of 
town for motortrucks, where the home 
people could furnish him with horses, at a 
profit to themselves. And he would make it 
appear as if they furnished him horses as a 
special act of kindness to himself. 

Amby Gault was on the porch of Doctor 
Sterritt’s house. When she had deliber- 
ately given her message to the doctor the 
county attorney said diplomatically: 

“‘T hope you don’t lay it up against me, 
Mrs. Wilkes, for my part in this sad busi- 
ness.” 

With a shiver she saw that what the man 
expected of her was some secret sign of 
gratitude. It was evidently common knowl- 
edge that she had not been too hopelessly 
in love with Homer Wilkes; and now it 
was assumed that the jail sentence would 
relieve her of the need of associating further 
with him. 

She murmured, ‘No doubt you only did 
your duty, Mr. Gault.” 

She turned her back on him without 
more. Home again, she found Melviny 
sitting at the foot of the front stairs, moan- 
ing gently, with an apron thrown over her 
head, as was customary with her in the 
praying fits she indulged after attending a 
religious revival. 

““Now I suppose you’re satisfied at last,’ 
the poor old thing whimpered. 

“Satisfied?” Allie repeated, aghast. 
“You talk as if you thought I thirsted for 
his blood.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for you, do you think he’d 
be where he is today? He had money 
enough. He spent it all, every red, to get us 
out of trouble when we were in up to the 
neck; and what thanks did he get for it? 
You wouldn’t let him touch you with a ten- 
foot pole. What were his last words?” 

“You speak as if he were dead,’ Allie 
whispered. 

“Tf he was mine I’d rather see him in his 
grave than where he is,’’ Melviny wailed. 
“He'll get the prison taint onto him, and 
he’ll never be the same man again when he 
comes out. They sour on the world. If you 
had had a spark of love for him he wouldn’t 
have been brought to try such desperate 
things. But no, you were always cool. And 
now here’s Minnie Jewett taking on like a 
mad woman, tearing the clothes off her 
body and fighting for air, they tell me; and 
here you stand like something made of ice.” 

“Aunt Melviny,’’ Allie cried faintly, “‘I 
can’t take on when it isn’t in me to. I al- 
ways fight off tears; I don’t know why. 
Even when I’m at the movies I turn my 
head the other way if the picture gets too 
pathetic.” 

“T guess, though, tears ain’t any great 
deprivation to you in this case,’”’ Melviny 
sniffed. ‘‘ You’d just as soon as not see him 
incarcerated for good and all. How long 
did he get?” 

“Three to five years,” Allie answered in 
dull tones. She stood silent. Incarcerated. 
Shut away from the light of the sun and 
the heave of the sea, shut away from men 
and birds and horses, cramped into a nar- 
row cell to live on bread and water; that 
was a Wilkes paying the penalty of his in- 
heritance. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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TOUCHDOWN 


(Continued from Page 29) 


nothing resembling it, and would not, both for honesty’s 
and for policy’s sake, but presumably it had its effect. 

There is a well-known coach who could qualify for the 
All-American anonymous-letter-writing team. Getting 
the other fellow’s goat is half the battle, he argues, and 
annually he is accustomed to writing a letter to his more 
formidable opponents, signed, perhaps, Truth and Honor. 
The content varies. Sometimes the rival coach is warned 
that there is a traitor on his team, that his signals and 
trick plays are all in the hands of the enemy. Anything 
calculated to break down the morale of the other coach 
and team serves his purpose, and he does not lack in- 
genuity. Annually he writes a scurrilous anonymous 
letter to himself and posts it to an agent in the college 
town from which he wishes it to seem to come. When it 
returns to him he opens it before the team. ‘‘Listen!’’ he 
thunders. “Here’s what Punxsutawney thinks of you!” 
And he reads the letter aloud. Just before the game or 
during the intermission, he reads them the letter again. 

That is one form of goat-hunting strategy. Percy 
Haughton once used another and a smarter brand on Yale. 
As the crowd was gathering for the 1913 game at. Cam- 
bridge, as I have heard the possibly exaggerated story, 
Haughton had something 
like three dozen footballs 
distributed widely over 
the stadium field. This 
done, Charley Brickley of 
the miraculous leg and the 
patent-toe right shoe, 
trotted out and is said to 
have booted them one by 
one over the crossbar, 
without a failure, leaving 
two on the center-field 
line until the last. 


Propaganda 


OW he lifted one over 

the north goal post, 
turned around and kicked 
the other over the south 
goal—and trotted off. 
That was showmanship. 
Harvard won the game 15 
to 5, Brickley kicking five 
field goals for the Crim- 
son’s only points. 

There are as many dif- 
ferent methods of keying 
a team up to concert pitch 
for a game as there are 
coaches to do the tuning. 
Some are legitimate, others 
are illegitimate. As both 
sides in the recent war—or 


in all wars, for 
that matter— 
did not hesitate 
to lie officially to 
their peoples and 
their armies if 
it served a mili- 
tary purpose, so 
some coaches 
hold that the end 
justifies the 
means and add 
football to love 
and war. Thatis 
a matter of taste. 
Personally I can’t 
say much for the 
coach that has 
to lie to his men 
to make them 
play, or the team 
that has to be 
lied to. It wins 
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Vic Kennard of Harvard Kicks a Field Goal and Wins From Yale on the Old Yale Field, 1908 


Dolly Gray Running the Ball Behind 
Pete Russell’s Interference. Chicago 
November 1, 1913 


28, Illinois 7. 


sometimes; so 
does an occa- 
sional race horse, 
made frantic by 
a hypodermic or 
an electric bat- 
tery beneath its 
saddle blanket, 
win. 

Going to New 
York in March, 
1924, to attend 
a meeting of the 
rules committee 
and to speak at 
an alumni din- 
ner of the Big 
Ten universities, 
I met Frank 
Whiting on the 
train. Whiting 
was an end on 
the Chicago 
elevens of 1913, 
1914 and 1915, 
and a good one. 


POST 


November 6, 1926 


Pat Page, Chicago End, in Full 

Flight in the 6 to 6 Cornell 

Game of 1909 on the Old Vat: 
ley Field at Ithaca 


“Do you remember that 
time I caught a forward 
pass in the 1915 Minne- 
sota game, ran about four- 
teen yards with it, then 
dropped the ball just as I 
was crossing Minnesota’s 
goal line, and a Minnesota 
man fell on it for a touch- 
back?”’ he asked. 

“Perfectly,” I assured 
him. 


A Vain Search 


“T)\O YOU remember 

-how you treated me 
the following week, before 
the Illinois game?” he 
went on. 

“T’m not sure about the 
details, but I imagine I 
didn’t give you much 
chance to play end that 
week,’’ I told him. 

“T’ll say you didn’t,” 
Whiting mused. “You 
gave me no chance at all. 
You played me at guard 
and tackle and carefully 
ignored me all week. I 
was scared to death that 
you weren’t going to let 
me into the Illinois game, the last of my career, and I was 
so worked up before Saturday that I could have chewed 
nails. 

“Then we gathered in the tower room before the game. 
You talked to the squad like a Dutch uncle. When you 
finished, you began to call off the line-up. You started 
with the back field and named them. Then you moved 
clear over to right end. You named a right end, right 
tackle, right guard, center, left guard, left tackle—and 
then you paused. By that time my heart was pounding 
like a Salvation Army drum. 

“You waited a minute, then said, ‘I’m looking for a left 
end.’ No one said anything, but I felt like thirty cents. 

““*Tyoes anyone know where I can find a left end?’ you 
asked. 

“Still no answer. You sort of looked under the bench, 
in the corners and out of the window. 

““Ts there anyone here who knows how to play left 
end?’ you persisted. I tried to say something, but nothing 
would come out of my mouth. 

““Tn that case,’ you said, ‘I haven’t any left end. I 
guess I’Jl have to pretend that this man Whiting is one, 
but I’ll never fool Illinois.’”’ 

This was pretty rough on a good man, but as Whiting 
told me, “‘By that time I was keyed up so that I would 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Chippendale, Adam, Sheraton, Duncan Phyfe—what these enduring names signify 
to lovers of fine furniture .. . What Sévres, Wedgwood, Crown Derby are to the 
china savant .. . Baker Velvets, Plushes and Velours have meant to American makers 


and merchants and owners of finely-covered furniture for the past 38 years. 


Climaxing 38 Years of Leadership 


OMANCE there is in every indus- 
try ... But none more vividly inter- 
esting than the story of Velvet ... 
For Velvet was one of the world’s 

early fabrics, originally designed as a creation 
similar to man’s first garment—fur. 


Of the origin of Velvet, little is known .. . 
Its first authenticated appearance was in 
Asia . . . Those there are who maintain the 
art of velvet-weaving was known in legend- 
ary Indo-China days. 


With the restless migrations of the Eastern 
folk, this wondrously rich and beautiful fabric 
was brought to the lands bordering on the 
Mediterranean . . . From thence it spread 
throughout Islam, by which in turn it was 
passed on to the peo- 
ples of the North. 
In the pageants, fétes 
and tournaments of his- 
tory, always has Velvet 
sounded the dominant 
decorative note. For 
~costume and covering, 
it has been the lead- 
ing color-element. 
Throughout all the centuries, it has been 


known as “The Cloth of Kings.” 


A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., was one of the first 
Americari makers of Velvet. In 1888, ina small 
building in the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, in which were 
but ten narrow looms, a start 
was made. 


Today, an entire community 
—Baker’s Mills, North 
Carolina—and a modernly 4 
equipped factory of 150,000 ™ 
square feet at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, house one of 
the largest producers of Vel- } 
vets, Plushes and Velours in the 
United States. 


Yn ee he Pa ee 


Sensing a new day in the furniture 
tastes and requirements of the Amer- 


A. T. BAKER & Co., INC., 
pioneer manufacturers of Velvets, 
Plushes and Velours, will shortly 
announce a completely new line of 
materials in keeping with the new- 
est trends in modern furniture fab- 
rics and design. . . 


* From a small building in 
Philadelphia’s outskirts to one 
of the largest plants in the 
United States 


More wood to be shown—the 
craftsman and wood-carver to 
be given broader scope for 
self-expression . . . Furniture 
of finer, more graceful lines 
to replace that of heavier 
design... 


The day of the heavy over- 
stuffed “sets” was waning . . . 
Not only individual pieces but 
entire sets with bright colorful 
coverings would cheer and enliven the room, supplant- 
ing the dull and neutral effects... The plainer, heavier 
fabrics had had their 
day . 


In the modernly furnished 
living-roomand boudoir— 
spots of lightness, bright- 
ness and. color combined 
with rich plain fabrics 
were to be the order of 
the hour. 


kok x 
Armed with this fore- 


ican home, many months ago 
A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., inaugu- 
rated perhaps the most intensive 
study that has ever been made of 
the furniture industry . . 


Neither time nor expense was 
spared . . . Leading furniture 
manufacturers were called upon, 
furniture designers wereconferred 
with, important merchants were 
consulted, the advice of the country’s most 
expert interior decorators was sought... 


Styles and preferences in furniture were 
due fora change. A radical change. That 
much was clear... 


From those responsible to the public for 
the interpretation of its furniture tastes, 
A. T. Baker. &' Co!) Inc. ::learned 
what the new requirements in coverings 
would be . 


Baker Cpa 


MOTOR CARS 


OR FINE FURNITURE AND FINE 


Leading furniture makers and de- 
signers, important merchants and 
expert interior decorators were con- 
sult 


knowledge, the vast re- 
sources of A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., 
were concentrated upon a single goal . . 
To produce these new fabrics, colorful, 
decorative, in line with the modern trend— 
in anticipation of the modern demand. 


Today, A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., more 
completely than any other manufacturer, 
stands ready, through leading furniture 
makers and merchants, to give to the Ameri- 
can home-maker the typeandstyleandcolor- 
fuleffects in furniture that she demands . . . 


The new Baker fabrics are works ofart . . 

New subtleties of design . . . New niceties of figuring 

. . New and wonderful colors, intriguing in their 
beauty, unexampled in their exquisite good taste . . . 
New luxury with the same high quality and value that 
have characterized Baker fabrics since the beginning . . . 
Only so many years, only such great resources, only. 
such vast experience could produce such materials as 
the modernized Baker line of coverings presents. 
The new Baker fabrics are being shown to the furniture 
trade at this time and retailers of furniture will have 
suites covered with the new material on display. 


Mig am RT RS | ee 


A. T. Baxer & Co., Inc., Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia; 41 Union Square, New York City; 28 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 1020 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles; 94 Dixwell Ave., Quincy, Mass., 
and 923 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo. 


(Continued from Page 108) 
have broken my neck gladly.’”’ And as a 
matter of fact, he did smash his shoulder 
against an Illinois knee in the first ten 
minutes of play and had to be taken out. 

The scene in the tower room of Bartlett 
gym described by Whiting occurs before 
every Chicago game, although not always 
with such concentration on an individual. 
But I never select my team until the day of 
the game. My motives are both tactical 
and psychological. Conditions may change 
at the last moment; and in any event, I 
purposely keep the men in suspense as long 
as possible in order to heighten their emo- 
tional tension. 

In the midst of one Princeton game I had 
to derrick a veteran out of the game for 
poor work. He showed his resentment, but 
we were in New York the next day and I 
did not see him, and on Monday at work- 
out the team was in a celebrating mood. 
On Tuesday I noticed that my man was 
sulking. As we were leaving the field he 
overtook me and demanded hotly, “ Mr. 
Stagg, why did you take me out of the 
game on Saturday?” 

“T took you out because you were not 
doing your best,’’ I told him frankly. 

“‘T was, too, doing my best,”’ he argued. 

“Do you remember when you went down 
the field at half speed under that punt?” 
No, he did not remember. 

“Do you remember when Rafferty was 
dragging So-and-So along and you stood 
within two or three yards and did noth- 
ing?” He didn’t recall that either. 

“Do you remember the second time you 
loafed under a punt?” No, I was all wrong. 

“Well, that’s the time I took you out,” I 
added. 

He continued to argue resentfully until I 
turned on him. “Heaven help you in your 
later life if you don’t take a tumble to 
yourself,’’ I said. ‘‘ You are a self-satisfied, 
opinionated young jackass who is bigger 
than the team, the coach and the school to- 
gether. Go take a good look at yourself— 
and come back when you see what I do.” 

This was spoken to the man alone; but 
once I had to lash a man before the whole 
squad, a task all the more distasteful in 
that the victim was a weak and diffident 
soul with no tough coating of ego to protect 
him. He was an only son, the darling of a 
foolishly fond mother. Sometimes these 
only sons of overfond parents are vicious; 
sometimes they are only soft, flabby and 
characterless. This boy was the latter. 
The team was a weak one, but he was a 
sensational drop kicker and punter, so ex- 
traordinary that had there been a heart be- 
hind his good right foot the team might 
have been formidable. In practice he 
could stand in midfield and drop the ball 
over the bar repeatedly, but in a game he 
lost his nerve. Nine times, against an op- 
ponent we strive particularly to beat, he 
had an easy shot at a field goal, and nine 
times he flunked it. The opposition finally 
booted a goal and we lost by that three- 
point margin. 


The Need of Temperament 


The Young Prince was another such only 
son. He was as magnificent a piece of 
athletic timber as a coach might dream of, 
weighing 225 pounds of bone and sinew, 
stripped. He had size, speed, codrdination, 
power. He had everything, on the field 
and off, for he was the handsomest man on 
the campus, genial and possessed of a port- 
folio of parlor tricks. Without ever having 
known a day of training, he stepped onto 
the field and tossed the hammer, shot and 
discus farther than the best we had. 

This genial young giant had been brought 
up in cotton batting by a doting father 
and mother, who yanked him off the foot- 
ball squad the moment they heard he had 
turned out and before he had played a 
game. 

Conscious of his gifts and resentful of 
the unnatural prohibition, he just dropped 
his oars and drifted, with such poor grades 
that he never again was eligible for any 
team, until finally he quit. For fifteen 
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years better than a passing grade has 
been demanded of athletes at Chicago. 
We have five grades—A, B; C, D and E. 
C is, the lowest graduation or eligibility 
grade. : 

D is a recognition of the fact that other- 
wise fine minds have no capacity for cer- 
tain subjects. 

Bulk, strength, grace and speed are so 
much lath and painted plaster if they are 
not backed up by football temperament, 
and imagination is the prime ingredient of 
that temperament—imagination to drama- 
tize the conflict and one’s own part in it, 
imagination to anticipate what and where 
the foe’s next move will be, imagination to 
capitalize instantly on any break in the 
game. 

Football is a game apart. Baseball, ten- 
nis, golf, lacrosse or soccer, are all fine 
sports, but they lack the direct impact, the 
hand-to-hand struggle, not of individuals 
but of massed groups in which virtually 
every man is engaged up to the hilt in every 
moment of play. To vary the figure, foot- 
ball is the infantry of competitive sport. 
Baseball, tennis and the rest are the artil- 
lery, the engineers, the signal corps, and the 
like. Each is essential, each has its own 
attractions; but itis the foot-slogging infan- 
try that goes over the top with fixed bayo- 
nets to meet the shock troops of the enemy. 


Born, Not Made 


Within its limitations football is an art, 
and players are born, not made. It is 
easier to manufacture a halfback than to 
fabricate a poet, a painter or a concert 
violinist, but only relatively. Certain phys- 
ical attributes enter into being a football 
player, but a manufactured tackle or full- 
back always will remain an automaton, a 
mechanical piano. On the other hand, a 
boy weighing only 110 pounds automati- 
cally is debarred from college football. No 
amount of football sense can overcome 
such physical slightness, and this has 
grown more true as the tackling defense has 
improved. 

Yet for the most part relatively small 
men, weighing 160 pounds or less, have been 
the most spectacular players Conference 
football has produced. Eckersall weighed 
only 132 when he reported on the squad, and 
never more than 145. His successor, Wallie 
Steffen, Rollie Williams of Wisconsin, Oli- 
phant of Purdue and the Army, Pete Rus- 
sell, Paddy Driscoll of Northwestern, Chick 
Harley of Ohio State, John McGovern of 
Minnesota, Harold Pogue and his Illinois 
co-star, Pottsy Clark, Kipke of Michigan— 
all were in this class. Aubrey Devine of 
Iowa.and Grange weighed 170 and 175, 
respectively. 

The small man carries his weight in bet- 
ter balance, is more agile, more graceful. 
Running in a shorter stride, as a rule, he 
can check, pivot, swerve, stop and get 
under way again without loss of equilibrium. 
Superficially, long-legged men would seem 
to have an advantage in sprint races; but 
Abrahams, the English winner of the last 
Olympic 100-meter final, is one of the few 
tall and rangy sprinters to set a record. 
Their stride is longer, but they don’t get 
as many revolutions a minute, as an engi- 
neer would say. 

Although they reach college earlier, boys 
are larger than they were in my youth. 
They are taller and heavier on an average 
and in particular I have noted the steadily 
increasing size of their feet. Our statistics 
show a similar increase in height and weight 
among women students since 1892. They 
should be larger; children are better nour- 
ished, better cared for, surrounded by sani- 
tation and preventive medicine. It may 
be that a difference in the New England 
and Middle Western physiques has some- 
thing to do with it. 

The enrollment at Yale in 1888 was 1026. 
All were men and all eligible for athletics. 
This approximates the male undergraduate 
enrollment at Chicago from which we have 
to draw for our teams, but our men come 
in much larger sizes. When I was in Eng- 
land first in 1900 nothing struck me more 
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forcibly than the physical disparity be- 
tween the upper and the lower classes. The 
English aristocrat usually is a fine physical 
specimen, the English clerk and factory 
hand usually the reverse. Generations of 
good housing, good nourishment and open- 
air sport have produced the one; genera- 
tions of poor food, poor housing and 
cramping work have produced the other, 
until the line of caste demarcation is physi- 
cal as well as cultural and financial. 

No one blanket will cover all the un- 
imaginative football candidates. Some are 
merely clods, with no emotional nature and 
no capacity for losing themselves. Once 
we had a big boob—no other description 
fits him—on a Chicago eleven. He was a 
splendid physical specimen, weighing 220 
and fast for his size. We had fought a great 
battle with Cornell on our own field, com- 
ing from behind to tie the score 6 to 6 in the 
last minute or two of play on a touchdown 
from a triple pass followed by a forward 
pass. 

The next year we went to Ithaca keyed 
up to win. The game was played on the 
old Cornell field in the valley, overlooked 


by a high cliff on which several hundred 


deadheads had gathered. 


We were almost on Cornell’s goal line, | 


with the team on fighting edge and the ten- 


sion breathless, when this man looked up | 
interestedly at the crowd on the bluff and | 


speculated to the man alongside him: ‘‘Say, 
what do you suppose would happen if that 
bluff should cave in with all those people?” 

There was imagination, but sadly out of 
place. There are many men of superb 
imaginations in other respects whom foot- 
ball leaves cold. ‘‘ After all,” they tell them- 
selves, “‘this is only a game; let’s not get 
too excited about it.”” Meanwhile a true 
player will have become so engrossed that 
the game is as real as life and death, with 
honor and all at stake. 

Other men are superb for five minutes, 
ten minutes, fifteen minutes. Their capac- 
ity for imagination, for forgetting them- 
selves, is limited to these periods. For that 
long they play magnificently, but on a 
false emotion—the stimulus provided by 
the crowd, or an exhibitionist complex. 
But when the doggedness of the fight sinks 
in and they become conscious of some 
physical discomfort, they suddenly turn 
realists. “‘What am I getting so steamed 
up about?” they ask themselves. ‘‘What’s 
all the shooting for anyway? The sun will 
come up tomorrow morning, children will 
play and the furnace ashes will have to be 
hauled just the same whether we lick 
Mugglesdorfer or Mugglesdorfer licks us.” 
From that moment they are worse than 
useless. 

The real player, on the other hand, never 
feels his bruises. He is enjoying himself 
hugely. The hotter the battle, the more 
his body glows with a physical exaltation 
and his nerves thrill to the impact of flesh 
against flesh. 


Gridiron Automatons 


Sometimes it is a man’s physical endur- 
ance that is limited. Bubbles Hill, a rip- 
snorter tackle, one of the best on defense 
I ever had, was good for not more than 
twenty-five minutes his first season; then 
he collapsed. The second season he could 
last out a half, the third year he could fin- 
ish a game. His trouble was purely physi- 
cal and it was cured, but no psychologist 
has yet learned how to cure the mental 
hazards of a player. 

The mechanical player we have with us 
always. It is a fortunate coach who is not 
compelled to use one or more every season. 
They master the technic and perform per- 
fectly in practice, but they cannot transfer 
the technic toa game. Such a man lost usa 
touchdown in a Michigan game once. To 
take a forward pass, the Michigan receiver 
had run beyond this Chicago half. The 
pass was short and fell right into our man’s 
hands. Most backs would have been off 
like a shot with it; but though he had 
played five years and though he intercepted 
the ball prettily, he now had to stop and 
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Guard against dandruff and thinning hair 


Your hair... 
thick, clean 
vigorous 


WO common ills can quickly 
sap the vigor of your hair and 
rob it of its clean, healthy appear- 
ance. 
Dandruff is now known to be an 
actual infection. Thinning hair is 
due to poor scalp circulation. 


Unchecked, either of these will 
lead to ultimate baldness! 


Yet both of these dangers can be 
avoided—they can in most cases 
be overcome, even when of long 
standing. The method is very simple. 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of the scalp. 
Comb and brush your hair while still 
moist. It will lie smoothly just the way 
you want it. 

This treatment leaves your scalp 
tingling with new health. Used 
regularly it destroys dandruff in- 
fection and stimulates hair-nour- 
ishing circulation. 

Your hair—literally sick before 
—will in only a few days begin to 
look and to feel cleaner, more 
vigorous. 

Start now to protect your hair. Get 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at any 
drug or department store today. Each 
bottle bears the signature of Ed. Pinaud. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Eau de Quinine 
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ARLYeveryoneknows 

the popular Goodrich 
“Zipper” Boot because it is 
the overshoe that is opened 
and closed with a “Zip”. The 
fastener itself is sometimes 
mistakenly called the ‘“‘Zip- 
per’, though the real name 
of this original slide fasten- 
ing device is HOOKLESS 
FASTENER. 


The HOOK- 
LESS FAST- 
7 ENER is also 
used on awide 
variety of 
other articles 


Goodrich including 
LIPPER Wearing ap- 
BOOT .parel, luggage, 


equipped with the etc lt always 

genuine HOOK- : H 

LESS FASTENER WOrks, is flexi- 
ble, durable 


and absolutely rustproof. 


A glance at the HOOKLESS 
trade-mark on the pull iden- 
tifies the genuine. Be sure 
it’s there! 


Write us for information re- 
garding any article using the 


HOOKLESS FASTENER. 
HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 


Meadville Pennsylvania 
In Canada: 


CANADIAN LIGHTNING FASTENER 
Co., LTD. 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


The HOOKLEss registered trade-mark protects 


you against inferior imitations and substitutes. 


| 
| 
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ask himself what to do next. In that mo- 
ment his opportunity passed. 

We had another man once whose technic 
in line play was nothing less than perfect in 
practice. He performed to specifications 
in a game, too, just as long as his opponent 
played as expected. At any variation in 
tactics he was lost. He knew only how to 
play by the book. A pianist goes through 
certain exercises, so does a football player; 
but when the notes change, both are ex- 
pected to follow the music. 

Eleven men 100 per cent in ability are 
too much to hope for; but given a sizable 
squad, any coach can see to it that he gets 
100 per cent in spirit. All I ask is to have 
enough men fighting for places on the var- 


| sity to insure none of them being certain of 


his job. Every now and then we get a man 


| who is indispensable, but who will not give 
| his all in every game, nor all the time in 


any game. When I possibly can do without 
such a man, even if he is a football genius, 
I won’t have him around. The conscien- 
tious player never is a substitute for the 
genius, but give me plenty of them is my 
prayer. The boy who is worth his weight 
in gold is he who is always in every play and 
every game up to his neck, and I will for- 
give him if he falls short of All-American 
brilliancy. 

There are two divisions to football 
psychology—the pregame preparation of 
the team for battle and the maintaining of 
this high tension throughout the game. 


| There was little pregame psychology when 


I played except the hate propaganda of the 
old grads who came back before the big 
game to pump poison into us. They re- 
cited all the dastardly deeds of the enemy 
in years past, predicted more to come, and 
assured us that none but a scoundrel could 
survive in the fetid air of Princeton and 
Harvard. Meanwhile the Harvard and 
Princeton elevens were being informed of 
what a crew of blackguards, barn burners 
and strike breakers they might except from 
Yale. 

Often the old grads were pathetically 
sincere. They had come to believe that 
Yale, Princeton or Harvard, as the case 
might be, was populated half by con- 
temptible milksops and half by horse 
thieves and train wreckers. That was the 
correct way for a college man to feel, and 
the Big Three set the styles for all Amer- 
ican colleges. We used to sow a fine crop 
of dragons’ teeth ourselves in the Confer- 
ence in the first fifteen years. That hatred 
that once glowed at white heat has been 
cooling steadily and surely, but it still will 
raise an occasional blister around big-game 
time. I hope it may pass altogether in my 
time; but every college has one, sometimes 


| two games, that do not inspire a philo- 


sophic calm, and some of the strafing spirit 
will survive, I suspect. 


Soft Snaps and Overconfidence 


This poison gas indubitably has accom- 
plished miracles at times where nothing else 
would have availed, but it is not essential 
to the best results, and it is not a credit to 
the coach or the school that employs it. 
The better plan lies in an appeal to the 
loyalty, sentiment, love of the university, 
love of one another and self-pride of the 
players. They are potent enough for any 
purpose if you know how to use them. 

I stress this pregame preparation, but I 
concentrate largely on the big game, ex- 
perience having taught me that a team 
cannot be kept at concert pitch safely for a 
longer period. I always hope that my 
teams can win without evangelism, but I 
never neglect that mental preparation. 
Before a big game I use every legitimate 
weapon I can command to rouse the heart, 
mind and temper of every man on the 
squad to a point where he can exert his 
supreme effort. 

Every coach is not capable of inspiring 
this intensity always for even his big game, 
and no coach can do it for every game, for 
there are other factors than the coach. He 
can count usually on united support for 
the crucial game, but he may have the 
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student body, the fraternities and the 
newspapers to combat before the lesser 
contests. Occasionally he is confronted 
with defeatist propaganda, but much more 
often he has to go to the mat with over- 
confidence. He may foresee great danger in 
a specific game, but because the opposition 
commonly is weak or has shown little that 
far in the season, it is underrated by the 
newspapers and the student body, and the 
coach’s warnings may not be taken too 
seriously by the team. There are no more 
soft snaps on our schedule. The time has 
passed when I dare to ease up one Saturday 
to save something for the next. 

Most rooters never concern themselves 
with more than the game in hand. A coach 
must plan a campaign. Periodically he is 
bombarded by demands from the student 
body to run up a score on a certain rela- 
tively weak team because a major opponent 
has walloped this eleven 30 or 40 to 0 
earlier in the season. 

That is a form of competition which 
never has interested me. I prefer to make 
my showing against the major opponent 
when the time comes. 


The Bellowing Bull 


During the intermission the coach, in a 
very brief period, has to point out both his 
own team’s and the foe’s weaknesses and 
strength, and to rewind the emotional 
clockworks of his men. I first get the re- 
ports of my assistants. With that addition 
to my own observations of the first half, I 
ask my linemen why certain plays have 
failed to work. I point out errors of judg- 
ment in the stationing of our own players 
on offense, but particularly on defense, and 
blunders of the opposition which we have 
failed to capitalize; analyze failures in our 
strategy and advise changes and additions 
to meet the conditions that may be expected 
to arise in the second half, judged by the 
first half’s play. 

Then I endeavor to key my men up 
again, first talking to individuals, then to 
the team as a whole. If any has failed to 
do his best I tell him so bluntly. Often I 
am only well into my talk when an official 
will pound on the door and shout his warn- 
ing, ‘“Two minutes!” 

The coach is expected by the students to 
make his own contribution to the drama of 
the game. He isa bellowing bull, by popu- 
lar picture, and if he does not blow fire 
through his nostrils and toss an occasional 
player on his horns, there is disappoint- 
ment. It is exciting to watch and looks 
important, but it is not necessarily so. The 
coach may be more concerned with getting 
his moment in the spotlight than in getting 
results. A certain amount of this show- 
manship sometimes is necessary for its 
effect on the team, but it is no mandatory 
part of the equipment of a first-class coach. 
The team should be allowed in the picture 
too. 

It is not uncommon for coaches to curse 
their teams with everything in the index of 
profanity, both for its supposed goading 
effect and because many men cannot ex- 
press themselves emphatically without re- 
course to profanity. For several reasons I 
do not do it, and never have. I am not a 
profane man in the first place. Secondly, 
I have observed that, like all forms of over- 
statement, cursing is an opiate and pro- 
gressively increasing doses are necessary for 
effect, soon defeating its own purpose. 
Thirdly, when cursing really does get under 
the skins of the players, it is likely to leave 
a permanent wound. Many men have left 
college with an abiding hatred for a coach 
who probably bore them no malice what- 
ever and who had cursed them quite im- 
personally. 

Ata monthly board meeting in late Octo- 
ber or early November of 1901, one of the 
two worst football seasons in Chicago’s an- 
nals, I was dumfounded when President 
Harper, who always presided, said to me, 
“Mr. Stagg, I understand that you are do- 
ing a lot of swearing on the athletic field.” 

“Doctor Harper, I never swear at any 
time; I don’t believe in swearing at a team, 
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and I can’t understand how such a report 
could be circulated or credited,’’ I replied. 

Professor Thatcher, of the history de- 
partment, a football fan who watched the 
practice daily, rose to my defense. ‘“‘I am 
sure, Doctor Harper, that you are misin- 
formed,”’ he said. ‘“‘I am on the field every 
day, and in years I never have heard Mr. 
Stagg utter an oath. The only thing I ever 
heard him say that would even approximate 
an oath was ‘Oh, the devil!’” 

Up to now the president’s face had been 
perfectly .straight. ‘“‘Perhaps that is the 
trouble,” he suggested witha grin. ‘‘ Maybe . 
the team would do better if you cussed a 
little.’ 

“Tt is true that Stagg does not swear at 
his men,’’ Coach Zuppke told his class in 
coaching once. ‘‘But he calls this man a 
jackass, then that man a jackass, then an- 
other a jackass. By the end of the work- 
out there are no human beings left on the 
field.” ' 

I do use that epithet. John Schommer, 
who was on the ’08 football team, now a 
widely known football and basket-ball offi- 
cial, advanced the claim at an alumni meet- 
ing some time back that he was the original 
member of the Jackass Club. “I not only 
have been called a jackass but two jack- 
asses,’ he boasted. He inquired if any fel- 
low members of the club were present. 
There was a large showing of hands, and 
Schommer elected himself president of the 
club. 

Zuppke’s course in coaching includes a 
study of the personalities of various coaches. 
I was told once that he described me to his 
class as a gambler. This was at a period 
when I had a very light back field and was 
forced to take chances. I vary from taking 
a lead-off to hugging the base, depending 
entirely on the sort of material I have. It 
is true that Chicago teams have played as 
open a game as the Conference ever saw, 
but lately I have been much criticized by 
the newspapers and students for the closed 
safety-first style of our tactics. 

A coach is a semipublic character and a 
legitimate mark for criticism and advice. 
After a game he is the recipient regularly 
of anonymous insults and signed glorifica- 
tions; but criticism, praise, abuse or ad- 
vice—I go my way. A coach worth his salt 
knows his problem a lot more intimately 
than any onlooker; and knowing it, he must 
hew to the line, let the alumni, student, 
newspaper and opposition chips fall where 
they may. 


Free Translations 


I have the name locally of being a bear, 
so much so that Stagg Fears Purdue is a 
byword and a jest of the Conference sea- 
son. Because we have beaten Purdue regu- 
larly for thirty years, my sincerity is 
impeached when I decline to assume that we 
will do it again. Purdue grows more for- 
midable annually and is less and less to be 
taken lightly; but apart from that, it never 
is safe to assume that you can defeat any 
team. You may have eleven faster, heavier, 
headier men, but the other fellow may land 
on you with intangibles that can’t be shown 
on any form chart. He may, for instance, 
be taking, with the high resolve of a crusader 
off to the holy wars, a game which you have 
thought of only as an interlude between two 
Saturdays of importance. 

I have still further reason to guard my 
tongue. The newspapers have a way of 
freely translating a coach’s comment. If I 
am asked by a reporter what I anticipate 
from Purdue and I say ‘‘ We ought to win,” 
I am more likely than not to find myself 
quoted in the next day’s headlines this- 
wise: Stagg Says Maroon Will Smear 
Purdue. ‘‘We ought to win” is tame and 
tasteless, and reporters, with a profes- 
sional instinct for the dramatic, rewrite it 
for you. 

A coach does not need the gift of tongues 
to exhort his team to tearful tautness, for 
the bigger games, at least. We are, con- 
trary to tradition, one of the most emotional 
of peoples, and the whole atmosphere of 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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HEN you buy an electric 
refrigerator ask these 
questions: 


Is the organization that builds it 
permanent and reliable? 


Are its dependability and econ- 
omy thoroughly established? 


Frigidaire is a product of 
General Motors. 


More Frigidaires are in use 
today than all other makes of 
electric refrigerators combined. 


RIGIDAIRE offers more value for the price than 

any other electric refrigerator. For example, 
Model M-5-2, illustrated at the right, has over 
five cubic feet of food storage capacity. The cooling 
mechanism has sufhcient extra capacity to freeze 
ice quickly on the hottest of days. 


It is quiet and economical in operation. It has 
the absolute dependability of all Frigidaires. The 
thoroughly insulated metal cabinet is beautifully 
finished inside and outside in gleaming white, and 
the price is only $225 f.0. b. Dayton. All Frigid- 
aires for household or commercial use may be pur- 
chased on the General Motors deferred payment plan. 


A copy of the Frigidaire Catalog may be had on 
request by addressing Frigidaire, Dayton, Ohio, or 
at any sales office. 
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HE victim is studied long before the attack. 
The event is timed to seconds. A few vi- 
cious blows . . . a few deadly shots and then— 
the getaway—previously planned and guarded 
The bandits disappear with 
often murderers as well as 


by accomplices. 
the payroll 
robbers. 

You shudder as you read nearly every day 
the accounts of payroll robberies. You marvel 
at the efficiency of these desperate though 
cowardly thugs. Even the police dread a battle 
with them. 

But did it ever occur to you that you, un- 
wittingly, might be helping these desperadoes 
continue their terrifying business? For, as long 
as payroll cash is carried by messengers or han- 
dled in offices, payroll banditry will certainly 
flourish. 


How to end this reign of terror 


More and more business men are seeing the im- 
portance of abolishing the cash payroll system. 
They pay-by-check and thereby thwart the bandits. 
They pay-by-check and guard their money and the 
lives of their employees. 

And today this system of paying is easier, 
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Payroll Banditry is 


¥ America’s Reign ot Terror 


Are you willing to help 


ut an end to it ? 


speedier, more econom- 
ical, more convenient, 
and safer than ever be- 
fore. For The Todd 
Company has perfected 
the fastest and simplest 
check-writing machine 
ever made—the Todd. 
Super-Speed Protectograph. It writes the 
amount line on checks at the phenomenal rate 
of 1200 to 1500 an hour. 


The amount is shredded in indelible ink into 
the very fiber of the paper. No chance of rais- 
ing it even though a forger should get hold of 
it. No shortage claims. No lining up for 
pay. Above all, you are freed from the worry 
of handling payroll cash on your premises. 


Let a Todd Expert show you the Super-Speed 
Protectograph, and demonstrate its unprece- 
dented speed, simplicity, ease of operation and 
economy. Also, see how the patented self-void- 
ing features of Todd Greenbac Checks auto- 
matically defeat the forger’s attempts to alter 
them. And find out how great a saving you 
as a qualified Todd user are entitled to in the 
purchase of Standard Forgery Bonds. 


NEW! 


The Super-Speed is 
made in hand and 
electric operated 
models. Operates like 
an adding machine, 
The fastest check- 
‘writing machine 
made—1200 to 1500 
checks an hour, 
Takes checks singly or 
in sheets. Repeats any 
amount by touching 
key. Can be cleared 
instantly for cor- 
rections. Prints in two 
colors. Sturdy, all- 
metal stand aids in 
efficiency and speed 
of machine. 


Send the coupon below, attached to your busi- 
ness letterhead, and we will mail you our com- 
prehensive little book, “‘Modern Payroll Prac- 
tice.” Every executive and every banker will 
find in it much new and valuable information. 
The Todd Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899). Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 
the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


© 1926, The Todd Company 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1144 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Pay- 
roll Practice’ and detailed information about the Todd 
System of Check Protection. 


BUSIMGSS:.<-: cdi. sascosvenssnsceegterateecuceedscuctvien souvss cpadeuansedVeatectvearesttrsasees @taut 


Address. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


The Protectograph 


all check frauds by 


in a variety 
of business, 
$37.50 up. 

make a Protectograph. 


priced 


elimi- 
nates a large percentage of 
pre- 
, venting raised amounts. 
The Protectograph is made 
of standard 
models, one for every type 
from 
Only Todd can 


with their 


canceling features, 


preventing change 


number and 
ing.’ 
lithographed, 


sold in blank. 


Todd Greenbac Checks, 
patented  self- 
elimi- 
nate another major source 
of possible check losses by 


payee’s name, date and 
‘‘counterfeit- 
Superbly printed or 
they are 
made only to order, never 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users re- 
ceive policies at the most 
advantageous discounts 
from the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. 
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college life conspires toward this end. The 
day the impressionable freshman arrives 
on the campus he is caught up in a senti- 
ment more vocal at any rate than anything 
he will experience in life. He may, and will, 
I hope, love his wife, his children, his par- 
ents, his country and even his work more 
than he does his alma mater, but he will not 
be so openly demonstrative. He is trained 
to curb his outward emotions toward his 
family; too loud insistence on his love for 
his country only will discredit his sincerity, 
but he is accustomed and expected to em- 
brace his university in public without in- 
hibitions or self-consciousness. 

I have seen more tears shed on football 
fields than an East Lynne matinée ever set 
loose—even have found it necessary to 
clamp down on team crying before a game. 
Chicago was highly wrought up before the 
Princeton game of 1921 at Princeton. The 
Tigers came on the field and we followed. 
Suddenly the home team withdrew, for no 
apparent reason, after a few moments’ 
warming up, leaving Chicago waiting for 
something like five minutes. I sensed some- 
thing unusual about my men, who were 
huddled together in midfield, and I found 
some blubbering and talking wildly. I 
stood by and watched them closely until 
Princeton came trotting back. ‘‘Here they 
come; now snap into it,” I told them. The 
sudden withdrawal may have been part of 
the Princeton psychology, but I doubt it. 
More likely Roper merely had called his 
team back for a final word. Before the 
final game of the season, when the team is 
playing together for the last time, sentiment 
is unusually strong, and often I have found 
the men tearful before I opened my mouth 
in my pregame talk. 

The most ready weepers are not neces- 
sarily those who are the most deeply 
touched, of course. Some men merely 
have less control than others. Frank 
Morse, of Princeton, writing in Edwards’ 
book, testified that the team howled dis- 
mally in the dressing room after each of the 
five defeats in which he participated. He 
quotes Johnny Poe as having said: ‘‘This 
sob stuff gives me a pain, but it’s like sea- 
sickness—when the rest tune up, it’s hard 
to keep out of it. Besides, I don’t want to 
get a reputation of being too stuck up to 
do what the rest of the gang do.”’ 

Poe was a Richard Harding Davis hero 
in the life. A surpassing football player, 
he became a soldier of fortune, to die gal- 
lantly in action with the Black Watch at 
Loos in 1915. 

It is told of him when he was a coach 
at Princeton, although he was a small 
man, that he would stand without padding 
and force the heaviest men on the squad 
to tackle him at full speed. Smacked to 
earth, he would rise with a ‘‘Come on, 
men, hit me harder,” and be a mass of 
bruises all September. 


Sob Stories 


I’d Die for Dear Old Rutgers has come to 
be the catch line of football heroics. It was 
authored by Phil Brett, captain of the 
1891 Rutgers eleven. Rutgers was using 
the old V wedge against Princeton. The 
Tigers broke it up, and incidentally broke 
Brett’s leg. Brett was both heroic and 
mock heroic. Sitting on the ground, wait- 
ing for a stretcher, he asked insouciantly 
for a cigarette, then added, “‘I could die for 
dear old Rutgers.’’ The story runs that a 
Princeton player counseled him, ‘Die 
then”; but that sounds apocryphal, and 
Johnny Poe, who played in that game, 
officially denied it. 

When Edwards was compiling his book 
he asked Poe for his version. Writing from 
Nevada shortly before he enlisted in the 
British Army, Poe told of encountering 
Brett fifteen years after that 1891 game. 
Brett confided in his old foe that his life 
had been a burden ever since, and that he 
was one with Job. At least once a week he 
had to steel himself to the greeting: ‘‘ Hello, 
Phil, old man; dying for dear old Rutgers 
these days?” 
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As far back as the 80’s, Alex Moffatt, 
that ambipedextrous Princetonian, had to 
counsel his mates, after a disastrous first 
half, to “‘cut out this blubbering and get to 
cussing.’’ Jim Horgan, now dead, was cap- 
tain of the Yale 1904 team, which lost to 
the Army, after whipping Harvard and 
Princeton. He broke up a cry fest in the 
dressing rooms at West Point by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Quit being sorry for yourselves and 
start figuring out how it happened so that 
it won’t happen again.” 

After Princeton’s defeat of Yale in 1893 
one of the Princeton coaching committee 
held up his arms for silence in the Tiger 
dressing room at Manhattan Field and 
said, “Boys, I want you to sing the dox- 
ology.’’ Standing as they were, naked, 
muddy, sweaty, some smeared with blood, 
they sang that hymn of praise and glorifica- 
tion without a thought of irreverence, from 
beginning to end. 


Stolen Signals 


Bill Edwards tells of an experience of his 
coaching days at Annapolis. Rear Admiral 
Grant was commandant of the academy. 
The first half of a game with the Carlisle 
Indians had ended 11 to 6 against the Navy, 
and Edwards was exhorting the team dur- 
ing the intermission, when the bluff old 
sea dog burst in and made a blistering 
speech of his own, built around his opinion 
of white men who would take a licking 
from Indians. Smarting under the com- 
mandant’s quarter-deck language, the Mid- 
dies went out and won, 17 to 11. Another 
time, Ingram was coaching at Annapolis. 
The September day was hot and the squad 
was listless at work-out. One player called 
for water, then the whole squad stopped 
and yelled for water. 

“Water! Water!” Ingram raged. ‘‘ What 
you need is fire, not water!” 

In 1896 we won the Illinois game at 
Champaign in the last half minute of play, 
after we twice had held them on our three- 
yard line and defeat had seemed certain. 
On the march to the Illinois goal, a steady 
procession of hammering through two and 
three yards at a time, Gordon Clark had 
been used over and over. Illinois had 
known each time that he was going to carry 
the ball and pretty well where he was going 
to carry it, but he was inspired as players 
rarely are, and the 147-pound boy could 
not be stopped. Herschberger had broken 
a bone in his foot in the first few minutes 
and gone out of the game, a vital loss to us, 
and Clark had risen to super heights in this 
crisis. He was so terrifically wrought up 
that he was unable to relax after the game. 
We had training quarters on the top floor 
of Snell Hall in 1897, and I was so disturbed 
by Clark’s emotional tension that I decided 
to spend the night there. He could not 
sleep, and I finally had to crawl into bed 
with him and talk all night with him. I 
never have known a man so keyed up. 

This was no sensitive, flowerlike plant. 
Clark was the ringleader of the crowd that 
kept me in hot water in the late 90’s, and 
won our first championship. Though frank 


and honest, he was a handful, a dare-devil - 


and a bravo. I caught him smoking once 
and had to fire him off the baseball team, 
costing us the championship that season. 

I keep a tight rein on my own emotions, 
the result of years of self-control. A coach 
must keep his mind on the strategy, not 
the immediate score. To be carried away 
by either despair or joy would be fatal to 
his performance. There will be time enough 
after the game to mope or exult, if he feels 
like it. 

The crying of individual players in the 
midst of a game is not a commonplace; but 
Harry Thomas, Chicago right half, cried 
from beginning to end of the Ohio State 
contest of 1922, all the while playing one of 
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the most brilliant all-around games I ever 
saw. They may cry from general rage or 
over a specific break in the game. In 1919 
Wisconsin scored a touchdown on us in the 
last two minutes of play. Our captain, a 
six-foot-four giant lineman, was _ substi- 
tuting for the regular safety man, who had 
been injured. He punted, a Wisconsin man 
ran the ball back through a broken field 
and our man missed his tackle. He could 
not justly be held responsible, for he was 
unused to the safety position, but he leaned 
against the goal post and sobbed patheti- 
cally. 

Had the fault been entirely his, I do not 
know that I should have taken him to task. 
I do my utmost to bring the men to the top 
of their form physically and emotionally 
for a game, but when it is played I close 
the book if I can. If a man turns yellow 
it is another case; otherwise I have no de- 
sire to haunt him like the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father the rest of his natural life. I once 
selected for the highest honor within my 
power a man who had failed me ignomini- 
ously, but not for lack of courage, in a big 
game, costing us the game. I gave him the 
award because it was justly his. Despite 
this one catastrophe, he had deserved the 
honor more than anyone else. 

I take my football very seriously, but I 
try to preserve a sense of proportion. Un- 
natural rivalry used to be aggravated in the 
Conference by quarrels over finances. The 
team managers trusted one another’s honor 
as little as the respective student bodies 
and teams. The rigid eligibility agreement 
in the Conference removed one source of 
poison. We have scotched the tramp- 
athlete evil, although there is some grum- 
bling over snap courses here and there. 
Three times a year the athletic directors of 
the Big Ten meet for a frank interchange, 
and once a year we have a rules- 
interpretation meeting. The presidency 
and secretaryship of these bodies shift al- 
phabetically. Five years ago we created a 
commissioner of athletics, with a biennial 
appropriation of $25,000 to defray his 
salary and expenses. His office is a clearing 
house for the athletics of the ten universi- 
ties. There is no more newspaper quarrel- 
ing between the schools. The number of 
scouts allowed to a team has been reduced 
to one, and he is not a spy but an official 
observer. In my time at Chicago I have 
had three different sets of opponent signals 
sent me by men interested in Chicago. I 
said nothing to my team and tore the sig- 
nals up, unread, in each case; but that day 
is done with. 


Just Before the Battle 


One of the earliest important gains for 
the good of the game made in the Confer- 
ence was the host-and-guest agreement. 
This gentleman’s agreement first was 
adopted by Harry Williams, of Minnesota, 
and myself in 1906. The following season 
Wisconsin came into the compact, and by 
1911 it was universal in the Big Ten. The 
agreement stipulated that the home team 
in each case should manage the business 
end of the game, rendering a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and expenses to the visit- 
ing team, which should accept it without 
question. 

The night before the Minnesota game 
the two teams dined together. Much news- 
paper fun was poked at this purity banquet, 
but the idea spread. We introduced it to 
the startled Cornell eleven when they 
played us in Chicago in 1908. When Cor- 
nell came to Chicago for the fourth of that 
series of games in 1911, however, we dis- 
covered that they were carrying a social 
team for fraternizing purposes and an en- 
tirely distinct squad for playing football. 
This discovery was made gradually in the 
course of the dinner, when Chicago players 
asked to have this and that opponent 
pointed out to them. The eleven men who 
played against us the next day and lost, by 
a remarkable coincidence, all had been de- 
tained unavoidably. 

The ball belongs to the victor of any 
game. In case of tie it used to belong to the 
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GENUINE 
Jacobs 


— straight talk 
I confess to a fondness for 
thoroughbreds—that 1s, pedi- 
greed stock. A horse or a cow 
with blooded ancestors com- 
pels my admiration. They 
always show their class. 


I think it’s something like that 
with large industrial institutions. 
Only in place of pedigree, we call it 
background. Any American busi- 
ness enterprise without a substantial 
background labors under a handicap. 


I am justly proud of the background of the 
Oregon City Woolen Mills. They were 
founded sixty-two years ago by my father and 
his brother...and they have been in con- 
tinuous operation ever since. 

In the old days, exclusive custom tailors 
used Oregon City woolens in the making of 
fine garments. Keeping abreast of the times, 
we today tailor these splendid woolens into 
Jacobs Oregon City suits and overcoats. The 
primitive mill of pioneer days has become a 
national institution. 


Virgin wool is the basis of it all. Wool right 
from the sheep’s back . . . new, lively, vigor- 
ous wool from healthy, sturdy sheep... 
grown in the heart of the world’s greatest 
wool country. 

Virgin wool adds character to clothes. 
Virgin wool garments are better value be- 
cause they wear longer. They hang right and 


‘hold their shape. 


And Jacobs Oregon City suits and overcoats 
are smartly tailored, too. As a matter of fact, 
our head designer, inspired by the sight of 
these wonderful woolens coming fresh from 
the looms, keeps a few jumps ahead of current 
styles. 

Seeing is believing. If you are skeptical, 
any Oregon City dealer will convince you 
that my claims are justified. 


Mg fuceba— 


P. S. If you're fond of fishing I shall be 
glad to send you a little folder telling about 
those 30 and 40-pound Royal Chinook 
salmon we land right below the Falls, not 
100 yards from the mills. Address me per- 
sonally, A. R. Jacobs, President— 
OREGON CITY WOOLEN MILLS 
Founded in 1864 by I, (7 R. Jacobs 
Oregon City, Oregon 


Jacobs 
Oregon City 


Woolens 
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Precious Birthright 
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HE shoes that your children wear 

are the most important item of their 
apparel. Better economize anywhere 
than on their shoes. 


Buster Brown Health Shoes train child- 
hood’s tender, easily molded feet to grow 
as nature intended they should. They 
are scientifically designed to keep 
the feet healthy. They guard against 
foot troubles and also against those minor 
ailments of adult life which are traceable 
to feet which have lost their natural 
perfection. 


Conserve for your children the priceless 
heritage of perfect feet. Select their 
shoes with utmost care. For the sake of 
their health, let price be a secondary 
consideration. 


Buster Brown Health Shoes come in the season’s 
most delightful styles for children. The health 
features add to rather than detract from the smart 
appearance and beauty of the shoes. 


Sold by the Better Shoe and Department Stores Everywhere 


SWWA Sace Gouging 


ST. LOUIS Manufacturers 


Buster’s Picture in Every Pair 


Important 
Health Features 


The reay of the shoe 
(the counter) is shaped 
to nature. It holds the 
heel firmly in an upright 
position. It prevents rub- 
bing, blistering and gap- 
ing. Inside is a 100% 
wool heel pad which cush- 
ions the heel and guards 
against constant shocks 
to the spine. 


The rubber heel further 
cushions the foot. It is 
specially constructed 
(flanged) to guard against 
running over,’ a men- 
acing condition which 
throws the whole body 
out of proper alignment. 


A“sprung up” flexible 
shank allows natural ex- 
ercise of the delicate liga- 
ments, muscles and bones 
of the arch. 


Scientific last measure- 
ments distribute the body 
weight evenly. The wide 
tread through the ball 
gives freedom at this im- 
portant point. The 


. straight line of the inside 


forepart trains the feet 
to “track” naturally. 


Sack 


Also Manufacturers of Brownbilt Shoes for Men and Women 


16 Great Specialty Factories. 


Daily Capacity 60,000 Pairs 
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most belligerent, and battle royals some- 
times followed the final whistle. Two teams 
worked up to big-game tension, with their 
very souls concentrated on that leather 
oval, are not always to be snapped back by 
a whistle to the rational view of it as a 
routine item of merchandise to be had at 
any sport-goods shop for twelve dollars. In 
1908 Chicago set the precedent of waiving 
the ball at the end of a 6 to 6 game. 
Cornell gave us the ball after another 6 to 6 
tie the following year, and we gave it to 
Jack Wilce, now coach at Ohio State, the 
Wisconsin captain in 1909, after still an- 
other 6 to 6 draw. The tension has eased 
since then, but after the epic 21 to 21 battle 
with Illinois in 1924, we waived the ball to 
our visitors. 

Old-timers batted their eyes at the spec- 
tacle of the Wisconsin student body meet- 
ing the Chicago team at the station at 
Madison in 1908 and dragging the bus to 
the hotel. In 1910 the entire student body 
of Purdue met the Indiana team at the sta- 
tion with expressions of welcome that had 
been strikingly lacking in previous years. 
In our 1908 game with Wisconsin, Pat Page 
was thrown against the fence and hurt. 
The Badger team, instead of holding him 
to the two-minute-time-out rule, urged him 
to take all the time he needed, and Keckie 
Moll complimented Steffen on a superb 
tackle at Moll’s expense. Two years later 
Captain Crawley, of Chicago, interceded 
with Umpire Wrenn to permit Buser, of 
Wisconsin, who had been disqualified for 
roughness, to remain in the game. The 
women of Chicago gave a luncheon for the 
coeds of Wisconsin before the 1909 game at 
Chicago, and the Wisconsin women re- 


| turned the compliment at Madison in 1910. 


The Creed of C Men 


‘All this, following on the revolution of 


_ 1906, when the life of the sport was in peril, 


BUSTER BROWN 
Jer BOYS IEALTH SHOES Sor Girls 


was just a little too good to be true, perhaps. 
Pre-1906 veterans demanded to know what 
the game was coming to. They have had 
their answer. We no longer banquet one 
another on the eve of battle and it has been 
some time since we have been given a 
Brother Elk welcome at the station, but 
these amenities have served their purpose 
and there no longer is need for them. 

Prior to 1905 we awarded a new sweater 
with the C to members of teams at the close 
of the season of the specific sport, without 
ceremony. We still give them their sweater 
and letter as before, but since 1905 we have 
invested all C men with a maroon blanket 
centered with a white C at the annual uni- 
versity sing on the Quadrangle at com- 
mencement. As the last event the C men 
march in in a body, singing their Song of 
the C, and I enrobe each in his blanket. The 
ritual is mine, a part of my effort to drama- 
tize the sport. It has been copied widely. 
The blankets are woven to our order. Each 
sport is represented by a different-colored 
star, with black reserved for captains. 

The letter system already was in vogue 
when I played at Yale, but there was no 
ceremony. If a man played on a Yale 
team, he wore a Y sweater as aright. The 
practice varies now with different colleges, 
but in the Big Three the letter now is 
reserved for men who have played in the 
big game of the schedule. One instant in 
the line-up qualifies as I understand it, and 
it is not unusual for a coach to send in men 
for a moment merely to qualify them for 
their letter. 

In 1904 I organized the Order of the C, 
the first athletic-letter club ever formed. 
The members meet once a year at a dinner. 
Their pledge reads: ‘‘We hereby denote 
ourselves as members of the Order of the 
University of Chicago C Men, avow our 
steadfast loyalty to our alma mater and 
pledge our enduring support of her athletic 
honor and tradition.” 

The award of the C is made by the Board 
of Physical Culture and Athletics on my 
recommendation. Occasionally I have de- 
nied it to men who played full time in every 
game and given it to others who served 
much less. The first class were men whom 
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I had to use for lack of better, but I told 
them frankly that they failed to qualify in 
manhood. 

With the C goes a code. A man must be 
an amateur in spirit and in act, disdainful 
of subterfuge and dishonesty and ashamed 
to sell his athletic skill. He must be a gen- 
tleman and a sportsman, unwilling to win 
by cheating or unfair tactics. He must 
train hard and conscientiously and willingly 
make personal sacrifice to produce the best 
that is in him, then give it freely and loyally 
to the team and to the university. Finally 
he must have attained distinction in his 
work on a varsity team, or have done a good 
quality of work and rendered valuable 
service to the university over a period of two 
years or more. 

I have a form letter of notification which 
reads in part: “‘ because of your ath- 
letic service to the university, along with a 
certain measure of athletic proficiency, 
your faithfulness to practice and to the 
rules of training, your fidelity to fair play 
and good sportsmanship, and your loyalty 
to the athletic ideals of the university. . . . 
The honor carries with it the continued re- 
sponsibility that you live worthily of it, 
since it represents manly achievement, gen- 
erous rivalry, good sportsmanship, fidelity 
to amateurism and loyalty to the univer- 
sity.” 

A man who subscribes to this creed is not 
likely to turn professional, and scarcely 
more than half a dozen C men have trav- 
eled that road in the university’s history. 
There is nothing intrinsically dishonorable 
about it, but a boy who has earned a college 
degree and his letter ought to have an equip- 


‘ment of character, knowledge and fight 


worthy of aman’s size job, instead of snatch- 
ing at the first roll of soft and easy money 
in sight. 

I never did a wiser thing than refusing 
the $4000 a season offered me by the New 
York Nationals in the 80’s, when that 
sum just about represented the national 
wealth tome. If it is money that the college 
man wants he ought to be able to make 
more on a real job than by peddling a phys- 
ical skill. If it is fame let him go after a 
brand that won’t turn green and shiny 
in the seat before he is thirty, and isn’t 
common to beauty-contest winners and 
local pie-eating, horseshoe-pitching and 
Charleston-contest medal men. 


Professional Football 


Just now we are seeing a renascence 
of professional football which flourished 
twenty-five years ago in the steel towns of 
the Pittsburgh region and has fluctuated 
fitfully since, losing more money for its 
promoters than it has made. So far there 
has been no continuity to it, but it is being 
financed on a new scale now, and the out- 
come remains to be seen. It is purely a 
parasitical growth on intercollegiate foot- 
ball, an attempt to commercialize the 
enormously increased popularity of the 
college game, and it recruits its players — 
very largely from college ranks. Person- 
ally I shall be a bit surprised if it succeeds. 
Though it came into competition with the 
college game last season, it usually made 
money only in cities where Sunday playing 
is permitted. 

In the first place football is so indissolu- 
bly tied up with college life that I doubt 
that it can live in professional soil. The 
spectacle is as much a part of college foot- 
ball as the game itself, and the spectacle is 
the spontaneous product of the campus. 
It is youth, incarnate, dramatized. The 
synthetic counterfeits of collegiate enthu- 
siasms which some professional clubs have 
been trying to manufacture have been as 
rollicking as a sinkful of dirty dishes before 
breakfast. 

More tangible is the fact that they play 
a pretty stuffy brand of football, inevitably. 
You may have heard the story of the young- 
ster fresh from varsity romance, ramping 
about the field on his first day as a pro and 
being frowned upon by a fellow pro, now 
four years away from a campus. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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NDRUFFr 
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Now you can control it! 


You need worry no more about dandruff, that un- complicated. You simply douse it on your scalp, full 

sightly nuisance, so embarrassing to both women and __ strength, and massage thoroughly. You’ll enjoy the 

men. cleansing refreshing effect. And you will be amazed to 
As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease see how this treatment, followed sys- 

that no intelligent, fastidious person can afford to tematically, does the trick. 

neglect. Because so often it is a warning of more 

serious scalp trouble—possibly baldness. 


There is one ideal treatment to control 
dandruff conditions—the systematic use 
of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. It really 
works wonders this way. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not 


Sal 


Moreover, Listerine will not dis- 
color the hair nor will it stain fabrics. 
And it is not greasy. 


Try Listerine for dandruff. You’ll 
be delighted with the results.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
EOUIS Us aA 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

“How do you get that way?” inquired 
the veteran. ‘‘You’re no hero now; you're 
just a hired man.’ 

That sums up the professional game and 
always will, so far as I can see. I have 
argued all along that football is a sport dis- 
tinct in character. There is no reason why 
a man can’t play baseball or tennis or run 
the 220-high hurdles as well for money as he 
can for love of his college and the sport; but 
they have no such emotional basis as foot- 
ball, nor do they demand a like physical 
condition. 

Professional football players do not be- 
gin to give their all. Men can’t be expected 
to run to arms in defense of their boarding 
houses. If they are hurt they are off the pay 
roll until they are whole again; a serious 
injury, and they are done for good. Mean- 
while they have annoyed the management 
by forcing them to scurry up a substitute, 
for there are no benches of eager subs on the 
sidelines. They are, furthermore, more 
susceptible to injury, because they are 
growing older and, as arule, slacking off in 
their training. When a man shakes off the 
emotional compulsions, the close scrutiny 
and the ethics of college athletics, he cannot 
be expected to take training rules too seri- 
ously. They call for too many sacrifices 
and they are not strictly necessary to the 
professional game. 


Heart Interest in Athletics 


I know of a former college athlete who 
should not weigh more than 200 pounds in 
training. Weighing 250, he is captaining 
and playing with a professional eleven, and 
taking tender care of a paunch. The col- 
lege athlete, with his name on a contract 
and an assured income in sight, frequently 


Loved fishing, too, and was a fisherman 
of parts, it appeared. I thought Chet him- 
self had almost a mystic mystery of the art, 
but Chet assured me that Uncle Joe could 
fish a pool which he himself had fished most 
diligently, and take fish of noble girth and 
powers in waters Chet would have sworn 
were dry. And Uncle Joe was a fox hunter, 
and he had a hound which he sometimes 
brought to the farm above the village; then 
he and Chet would start the dog on a track 
in the valley along the river, and sprint like 
younglings to their vantages, to wait for 
the long chance of a shot that sometimes 
came, 

“‘Tt’d surprise you to see him get up the 
hill,’’ Chet told me, chuckling at the recol- 
lection, ‘“‘big as he was. He’d be red in the 
face and look like he was busting, but he got 
there just the same.” 

A man, I came to see, who lived robustly; 
who found in life a gusto; who ate, drank 
and took his pleasures like the giants of old. 
A man, in short, of whom it was necessary 
to disapprove. 


The fare at the farm is hearty fare. Mrs. 
McAusland is a cook beyond comparison; 
her soda biscuits are a confection; her 
baked beans are an orgy; her salt pork fried 
in its own fat is delicious beyond imagining; 
her pies are as comforting as a caress; and 
there is a certain cake which she makes, of 
which the icing is compounded of cut raisins 
and sugar and the white of eggs and a little 
cream, which might have ruined Saint 
Anthony. Such viands are fit to make a 
man willing to swing a double-bitted ax all 
day, if only in order to create a vacuum 
which may be filled. Yet it is not necessary 
to swing an ax. One may tramp diligently 
through the coverts or along the brooks, 
and scant his luncheon, and thus persuade 
himself that it is meet and wise to eat his 
fill. This new sin of eating is not yet firmly 
seated on its throne; a casuistic conscience 
may yield a point at times. 

But Chet, as a matter of fact, has no 
patience with such scruples at all; he is 
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marries at once—another complication. 
Love of wife and home are admirable social 
qualities, but they do not stimulate to deeds 
of high emprise on the football field. I know 
by general report among coaches and play- 
ers, and by circumstantial evidence, that a 
tacit understanding to give the best show 
they can at the least expense to their bodily 
comfort is not uncommon to both sides in 
professional game. , 

Football on such terms is a travesty, a 
Shetland pony rodeo, a vegetarian guzzle. 
I know the temper of the customers of other 
professional sports, the hooting, scornful 
taskmasters who crack the whip over box- 
ers and baseball players, and I wonder. 

But my lively objection is not so much 
to the sport as to its attempt to associate 
with the college game, and exploit it. 
Should it succeed, it may easily destroy 
collegiate football. Once the college game 
becomes a nursery for professional gladia- 
tors, we shall have to plow up our football 
fields. Now it is a training in character and 
a moral asset to the school. The day boys 
play with one eye on the university and 
the other on professional futures, the sport 
will become a moral liability to *xe colleges. 
No great thing ever is accomplished with- 
out a sustained background of deep feeling. 
This is the intangible, imponderable under- 
lying motive, the heart interest, of college 
athletics. The only analogy I think of is 
love of country. Mercenary troops are 
serviceable for routine fighting, but when 
they come to grips with patriots on any- 
thing like even terms, they break and run. 
I fancy that many a fine boy playing pro- 
fessional football has had his moments of 
chagrin as he contrasted the imitation with 
the original. 

In the Conference we have drawn the 
line as sharply as we have known how and 
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have made ineligible for any coaching posi- 
tion anyone who has played for hire. That 
alarm has not extended to the East. Arnold 
Horwein, who became head coach of the 
Harvard squad this fall, played  profes- 
sional football under the name of McMahon 
on the Chicago Cardinals up to the time of 
his Harvard appointment. The Chicago 
precedent of making a coach a full faculty 
member at a faculty salary, now almost 
universal in the West and South, is a health- 
ier condition than competitive bidding for 
coaches with a record. Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton have found it necessary to agree 
to limit a football coach’s salary to $8000 
and the total football salary list to $21,000 
a year. The most ever paid a coach, I be- 
lieve, was $15,000; the present record is 
$12,000, being paid on the coast—these 
sums for ninety days’ work a year. 


Professional Coaching Schools 


I came to Chicago at $2500 a year, re- 
fusing $3000 at Pennsylvania, and my sal- 
ary was not increased for six years. As 
athletic director, I took the place of a grad- 
uate manager, coached the track, baseball 
and football teams and conducted gym 
classes. I am the athletic chief executive, 
answerable to the president of the uni- 
versity. That state of affairs prevails today 
outside of Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford and a few other colleges. 
At California and Stanford the Associated 
Students, with a graduate manager as ex- 
ecutive, run athletics. In the older Eastern 
colleges there is an alumni committee of 
great power for each sport. Yale three 
years ago and Harvard more recently have 
added a director of athletics, but neither 
has created a department of physical edu- 
cation in the sense we understand it in the 
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irritated by my occasional half-hearted ab- 
stinence. 

‘*T’ve et all I wanted all my life,” he as- 
sures me, ‘‘and it never hurt me any. I’ve 
lived on doughnuts and cheese and soda 
biscuits and butter. A man as big as you 
needs to eat. And you don’t eat as much 
as me.” 

This is scarce true. Chet is longer at his 
eating, because he has so many things to 
say, but the quantity he eatsissmall. I try 
to point this out to him, but he is a man not 
easy of convincing. 

“Never did anyone any hurt to eat 
wholesome victuals,” he insists. “‘Another 
piece of pie won’t hurt you.” 

Mrs. Mac sometimes takes my part. 
“Let him alone, Chet,” she willsay. ‘‘He’s 
et all he wants. He’ll eat more if he wants 
to.” 

But this is so manifestly untrue that I 
point out its falseness to her. ‘No, no! 
I could eat everything in sight, and relish 
it, and beg for more. But if I did I’d weigh 
three hundred by Monday.”’ 

“Sho!’”’ says Chet. ‘‘You’re walking all 
day.” 
“Well, Isat down now and then to smoke 
a pipe,” I confess; ‘‘and I lay watching a 
trout in that pool by the bridge for an hour.” 

It is an old quarrel, this, with no solution 
in sight, but it led at last to my hearing the 
end of the tale of Uncle Joe. So has its uses 
still. 

I had been pointing out to Chet that the 
authorities advocate temperance; that a 
man may dig his grave with his teeth. I 
quoted to him this opinion and that and 
the other. He laughed scornfully enough. 

“Sho!” he retorted. “That’s what the 
doctors used to tell Uncle Joe.” 

“T should judge, from what you’ve said, 
he needed telling,’ I commented. 

“He never paid any heed to them,” Chet 
assured me. ‘‘He used to play poker one 
night every week with some men in Rock- 
land, and they had a. bottle of whisky 
apiece, and finished it before they quit, to- 
ward morning. That was the rule, a part of 


the game with them. And the doctors told 
them it’d kill them all. But Uncle Joe 
never paid them any heed. And up here he 
ate three times what you do.” 

He hesitated a moment; and his tone 
changed, quickened a little as he swung into 
the tale. ‘‘I mind,’ he assured me, “‘he 
told me once. It was when he first started 
coming up here. ‘Chet,’ he says to me, 
‘sometime when we're out gunning to- 
gether we’ll get separated, and when you 
get back to the buggy I won’t be there. 
Don’t let it bother you, Chet.’ And I 
asked him what he meant, and he said he 
expected to die that way any time. 

***They tell me I will,’ he told me. ‘Like 
a birch leaf in the fall, breaking off and 
settling down on the ground. Without any 
noise at all, the way they do when the dew’s 
on them.’’’? And Chet added parentheti- 
cally: “Uncle Joe was a great hand to put 
things in a queer way.” 

He puffed at his pipe. ‘‘It bothered me 
some,”’ he continued slowly. ‘‘I liked Uncle 
Joe, and I used to tell him he’d ought to 
drink less, or none at all. But he said it 
wasn’t just the drinking. He said they 
wanted him to stop that, but they wanted 
him to stop smoking, and they wanted him 
to stop eating, and to stop gunning and 
walking around. They said exertion might 
do it, or anything. He’d say: ‘They want 
I should set at home in a chair all day.’ 
And he’d shake his head at that, and he’d 
say: ‘Set ten years in a chair! I’d ruther 
gun one day and let the chair rock in the 
wind the next,’ he’d say. 

“T talked to him and argued with him 
some,’”’ Chet went on. “It looked like to 
me it was common sense to try to live as 
long as he could, and I told him so. It 
struck me for a spell he was contrary, and 
I used to get kind of mad at him, but he’d 
smile at me the way he had and shake his 
head. And he’d tell me not to get excited. 
‘It’s nothing to bother you, Chet,’ he’d 
say; ‘and I don’t aim to let it bother me.’”’ 

He was still. Mrs. McAusland had come 
in from the kitchen, her dishes done; she 
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Conference. At Yale, Tad Jones, the foot- 
ball coach, is responsible to a committee 
of the alumni and to the captain, who has 
no little power at New Haven. 

Coaching is a routine occupation today, 
with professional schools of its own. Doc- 
tor Sargent’s course for physical directors 
at Harvard, including a course on football, 
was the first, I believe. Since 1906 I have 
taught classes in football, track and field 
athletics in the summer quarter at Chicago, 
but only to regularly enrolled university 
students. About 1914 George Huff inau- 
gurated his coaching school for all comers, 
with a faculty of distinguished coaches, at 
the University of Illinois, and there are 
half a dozen such today. 

This has made for better coaching, and, 
in turn, for better football the country over. 
Coaching is the primary factor in football. 
I should put school traditions second and 
the raw material not better than third; 
that is, two schools of approximately equal 
enrollment start the football season on even 
terms physically, unless one should chance 
to have a phenomenon in its student body. 
The school with the better, deeper tradi- 
tions will get the great emotional response 
from its students. The coaching will tell 
the rest of the tale. 

How to be a good coach is just as much 
a mystery as how to be a good general or 
captain of industry. Like all other jobs 
above common labor and office routine, it 
requires a native gift, a feeling for the 
task, for success. An occasional great coach 
has been a mediocre player and a number of 
great players have failed signally as coaches. 
The two jobs have nothing in common ex- 
cept a knowledge of and a love for the game. 


Editor’s Note—T his is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The eighth 
will appear in an early issue. 


said gently, ‘‘I used to see him up here, be- 
fore I married Chet. He was a man you 
couldn’t help liking. It was a wonder the 
way he stuck at it, too. Where most men 
would ha’ been in their beds.” 

“Was he sick?” I asked; and Chet con- 
sidered. 

“Well,”’ he said at last, ‘I don’t know 
that you’d say he was ever real sick, unless 
he weren’t ever well. But after a while he 
had something the matter with his leg. Fell 
on it and banged his knee and it stiffened 
up on him, and he used to kind of drag that 
leg. I thought, first time I saw him after, 
that he couldn’t get around at all, but he 
did. It would look like he wasn’t making 
much progress, but he covered the ground. 
Only I’d work the dogs and go into the 
covers, and he’d stay more out in the open 
ground, that was all. He would have it 
that we’d go gunning, and I couldn’t make 
to talk him out of it, and after I see that 
he got around I didn’t say any more. 

“He was that way two—three years,” 
Chet assured me. ‘“‘And sometimes he 
hadn’t hardly any feeling in his leg at all. 
And he used to say: ‘It’ll still keep me up 
and get me around,’ he used to say. ‘And 
when it won’t I’ll get a wooden one that 
will. There’s old stubs in the woods been 
standing a long time, Chet.’”’ 

Later, it appeared, Uncle Joe had some 
trouble with his eyes, and particularly with 
the left eye. Years of plunging through the 
birch and alder covers had tortured it sore; 
the sunlight glinting on the twigs, the twigs 
slapping at his face, the dust of dried bark, 
all these combined to produce a long- 
continued irritation. ‘‘He got to wearing 
glasses,’’ Chet explained. ‘‘And he had a 
timewiththem. The doctor give him double- 
vision spectacles, and they’d slide down his 
nose so he couldn’t see without throwing his 
head back; and finally he got another pair 
and he used to tie them on, but they didn’t 
fit someway. He didn’t shoot so good; got 
to missing birds that he would have killed. 
But he liked it just the same.” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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-for her new springtime home 


This young matron well deserves the compli- 
ments her architect is paying her. Wisely, she 
has made a note of every lacking feature where 
she is now living. She is determined to have 
real comfort and convenience all through her 
new home. Frequently, home planners over- 
look some things but not a detail of any room 
is escaping her attention. For example, at every 
water outlet, whether in bathroom, kitchen or 
laundry, she wants faucets that are quiet, man- 
ageable and leak-proof — the superior kind of 
faucets that the Mueller people produce. 


While modern Mueller Faucets can be 
quickly installed in even the most old-fash- 
ioned building, it is a pity to build a new house 
without them. The faucets, as you may know, 
are seldom part of the stationary plumbing 
equipment. The way to make sure of getting 
Muellers is to ask your architect or contractor 
to use them—which he will be pleased to do. 


Mueller Faucets look well, work depend- 
ably and close positively—which means elimi- 
nating wasteful, expensive leakage as well as 
all disturbing faucet sounds. Sixty-nine years 


of quality manufacturing traditions make them 
worthy of your confidence. Whether new 
home or old, the cost of equipping all water 
outlets with Muellers is agreeably moderate. 


Dependable hot water also 


This November weather is a reminder to 
make sure about your hot water heating sys- 
tem. The simple, practical solution of this 
problem is Mueller Automatic Hot Water 
Control—the modern, economical system for 
all residences, whether already erected or 
under way. Its reliability recommends it. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 


Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


@ 


The merchant plumbers of 
this country are believers 
in Mueller quality. Over 
300 plumbing jobbers in 
the U.S. and Canada can 
promptly supply their 
needs — assuring you of 
quick, economical, effi- 
cient service whether on 
Mueller Faucets or Muel- 
ler Automatic Hot Water 
Control. 


© 1926—Mueller Co, 


Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


MUELLER FAUCETS 


faucets without a fault 
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OUTH is charm, and 
youth lost is charm 

lost, as every woman in- 

stinctively realizes. 

To keep youth, keep the 
skin clean and the pores 
open. Banish artificial ways 
in skin care. Natural ways 
are best. 

Use soap, but be sure it 
is a soap made basically for 
use on the face. Others 
may prove harsh. That is 


why, largely on expert ad- 
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vice, women the world 
over choose Palmolive for 
facial use. 
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Through the Years~— 


Don’t let your youth slip away—start now by preserving 
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it in this simple way that has proved to thousands that 


one need never be “middle-aged’”—unless she chooses. 


HE art of never growing old is the art of pre- 
serving youth in xatural ways. Which means, 
correct skin care every day of one’s life. 


That is the prescription of Youth, according to 
foremost skin specialists of the day .. . and the 
habit of the modern woman. Youth can be preserved. 
Scores of thousands of women are doing it; scores 
of them your own acquaintances. 


The rule starts with proper cleansing of the skin 
and pores with bland and gentle soap—with Palm- 
olive and its gentle olive and palm lather used in 
this way. 


Do this regularly, and particularly at night 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly, first with warm water, then with cold. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch of 
good cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and 
particularly in the evening. Use powder and rouge 
if you wish. But never leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 


and disfigurements often follow. They must be 
washed away. 
Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one repre- 
sented as of olive and palm oils, is the same as 
Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that mil- 
lions let it do for their bodies what it does for their 
faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note what an 
amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the sooth- 
ing beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, 
and the coconut palm—and no other fats whatso- 


-ever. That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural 


color that it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing 
else, give Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend 
—and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty 
secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Palmolive Soap is untouched by” 
human hands until you break the 
wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped. 
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Retail 
Price 


10c 
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A helpful service in the wise selection of acceptable and desirable 
Christmas gifts is brought to your home by the Fuller Man. 
Among his many suggestions not shown here, are a number so 
new it was impossible to include them in this page. Better than 
ever before, he is prepared this holiday season to bring a Merry 
Christmas to you and to those whom you wish to remember. 


The Fuller Brush Company, 1058 Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn, 


The white manicure 
brush is a gift that has 
a real place on any 
dressing table. 


The Fuller white hand 
brush with its two brush- 
ing surfaces is a prized gift 
in any home. 


A satiny-smooth Fuller Tray 
and Scraper of ivory Fullerex 
to whisk the crumbs from the 
fastidious housewife’s table. 


In this ivory Fullerex brush and 
comb set, the comb rests upright on 
the tray instead of crushing into the 
brush when not in use. 


What is more refreshing than a shower at just the right 
temperature! The Fuller Shower Brush is a welcome 
gift. Requires no extra plumbing. 


Pocket comb of 
ivory Fullerex with 
shell Fullerex back 
and case is a handy 
little accessory for 
both men and 
women. 


The ae on The chemically-treated 
strong-fibered < Fuller Dry Mop is a prac- 
Fuller Broom that tical gift. It slides under 
sweeps so thoroughly and radiators, and into difficult 
wears so long is a useful gift. corners with utmost ease. 


A comb, brush, and 
shiny trench mirror set 
toslip in the Boy Scout's 
knapsack is a gift with 
a real ‘‘he-man’ appeal. 


Gift sets of six personal Fuller Brushes 
are graceful compliments to the re- 
ceiver — for lovely hair, well-kept 
hands, refreshing baths, immaculate 


clothes and hats. Sets of ivory Fullerex 
are liked by women—shell Fullerex sets 
are more adapted to masculine taste. 
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To the home-maker who prides herself on the 7 Fuller Kitchen Sets to keep sinks, bottles, pots 


glowing finish of her furniture, give a Fuller and pans bright as new—gifts to delight 
furniture set. recent brides. 


Genuine 
Futter Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 
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The well-groomed 
man likes*the shell 
Fullerex Clothes 
Brush that flicks off 
dust and lint like 
magic. 


The shell Fullerex four-piece 
set of comb and brushes for 
hair, nails, and clothes starts 
the well-dressed man’s day 
right. 


Please the men-folk on your list with 
comb and brush sets of Shell Fullerex. 
They're easily kept clean. 


Gulley 


Look for both! 


© the F.8. co. 


Bobbed hair 
needs a comb 
made expressly 
for its care. This 
is why this 
ivory Fullerex 
with its match- 
ing sheath is 
such a welcome gift. 


The littlest girl’s own “Little 
Lady's” Set of smaller comb, 
brush, and mirror. 


The Fuller Flesh Brush is stimulating and 
refreshing—for dry massage or bath—a 
constant reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Shell Fullerex 
pocket comb 
with matching 
sheath—for 
those who pre- 
fer the shell 
finish. 


for Christmas. 


Fuller Clothes Brushes 
areshaped to “fit” your 
clothes—a_ thoughtful 
gift for the busy busi- 
ness woman. 


Softly shining hair, exquisite 
hands, clothes free from dust 
and lint—if she loves these, 
she'll like this ivory Fullerex set 


(Continued from Page 120) 

I asked abruptly, “What sort of looking 
man was he, Chet?”—trying to conjure 
him up before my eyes. 

“Well,’’ Chet told me carefully, “‘he was 
big. Must have weighed two hundred. And 
not very tall. Not much taller than me. 

“And he used to wear an old, ragged 
gunning coat and long, loose pants. Black 
serge, I guess they had been. They kind of 
sagged around his shoes. Boots was too 
heavy for him, so he wore big shoes. And 
an old faded hat, and his gun over his arm. 
See him from behind and he looked kind 
of funny. Knock-kneed, and his legs fat, 
and one leg dragging, and them old pants 
of his. Only you couldn’t help thinking he 
done well to get around at all.” 

Added, something like contrition in his 
tones: ‘‘I used to laugh, sometimes, watch- 
ing him. It weren’t so funny either, you 
might say. I never laughed so’s he could 
see’’—and sat a moment silent, and said 
thoughtfully: “I liked Uncle Joe a lot. We 
had some good days together.” And again: 
““He was a man that had ideas about things. 
And a way of talking.” And again: “He 
did like gunning better than anything.” 
And after a further silence still: “It was a 
sight that would astonish you, to see him 
get around, crippled, and half blind; and 
to hear the way he’d laugh. He liked gun- 
ning.” And finally: ‘I set out to tell 
you <i o 

So came to the ending of the tale. 


It was, he said, the year after Old Tan- 
trybogus had the distemper and was still 
unfit for any strenuous work afield. Uncle 
Joe came up from Rockland to stay a day 
or two with Chet at the farm above the 
village. Season was late October; the 
woodcock flight was on. 

Uncle Joe drove up in his buggy behind 
his slow old farm horse; and a three-year- 
old setter dog sat on the seat beside him, 
nosing the air currents by the roadside all 
along the way, his nostrils quivering, saliva 
dripping from his eager jaws. This pup, 
successor in Uncle Joe’s affections to the she 
dog which had mothered Old Tantrybogus, 
was called Don, and a good dog, Chet 
said. Well broken, easily handled, a slow 
worker and a close one. Uncle Joe would 
not permit him to retrieve, but Don was 
trained to find and point the dead bird. A 
black-and-white dog, his markings great 
splashes of glistening ebony against his 
gleaming coat. 

“You could see him in the brush, four— 
five rod,’”’ Chet told me, “‘marked the way 
he was. Uncle Joe never used a bell on him 
at all.” 

Uncle Joe’s old ten-gauge gun lay in the 
bed of the buggy, half beneath the seat, in 
its battered case so frayed by usage that 
the stiff leather had become like velvet. 
The old man wore his gunning clothes; 
three or four boxes of shells were all his 
luggage. The day was fine and crisp and 
fair, with a sky like wine and a friendly 
sun, and the bright mosaic of late-autumn 
coloring upon the hills and in the valley of 
the river there below the farm. When the 
buggy turned into the farmyard and Chet 
went out from the kitchen Don leaped 
bounding to the ground, touched Chet’s 
hand with his nose in swift greeting, and 
considered the case of three hens scratching 
by the pump shed with a half-concealed 
interest inherited from his puppy days. 
And Uncle Joe called: 

“Chet, my boy, what a day!” 

“Indian summer,’ Chet assented. 
“There’ll be a frost tonight. The birds’ll 
be on the dry knolls in the morning.” 

“T tell you, Chet,” Uncle Joe cried, ‘“‘I’ve 
been singing to myself this last three miles. 
Even Don here has been whining like an 
old fool. A man forgets the way the hills 
can look, one year to another, seems to 
me.” 

“‘T been gathering apples this afternoon,” 
Chet said, ‘‘and watching the shadows 
over on the mountain, crossing there.”’ 

“Any whitewash in your garden this 
morning?” Uncle Joe was out by now, 
Chet leading the horse to the barn. 
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“Two or three woodcock in there last 
night,’’ Chet assured him. ‘‘They’re every- 
where.” 

““A great day tomorrow, Chet.” 

“We'll find birds,’’ Chet agreed. 

Uncle Joe drew a brown parcel from be- 
neath the seat. “‘I brought some sausage,” 
he explained. ‘‘ We'll feast tonight and gun 
tomorrow. What’s wrong with a world like 
that, Chet?”’ 

And—‘‘Not a thing,’’ Chet told him. 
“Not a thing atall.’”’ They were both warm 
with friendship, with the pleasure of this 
renewed companionship; they talked like 
boys of the great sport the next day would 
bring. And they cooked the sausage— 
loose sausage freshly ground—and Chet 
boiled potatoes and made pancakes and 
brought a flake of honey from the cellar, to 
serve instead of syrup; and they feasted 
together while Don sat at attention by his 
master’s side and had his supper, too, and 
then slept on the rug beside the table. And 
sometimes as he dreamed his tail tap- 
tapped upon the floor. They sat late, and 
there was a well-filled glass at Uncle Joe’s 
right hand and a broad beam of pleasure in 
his eyes. 

Before sleep they went out to view the 
stars, serene and high, and to feel the low 
wind that blew soothingly. ‘‘Not enough 
to keep it from freezing in the swamps and 
wet holes,” Uncle Joe opined, and they 
saw good promise for the coming day. 

The morning was like the fulfillment of a 
pledge in measure bountiful. A rime of 
frost on the grass in the orchard at dawn; 
the still leaves falling soundlessly; the aira 
liquid, lovely pool of iridescence; the far 
hills near and friendly in their festal garb; 
and the sky a blue that eased the eye. The 
horse was fed, and Don too. “I wouldn’t 
even scant a dog,’ Uncle Joe used to say. 
And themselves finished the sausage and 
had fresh pancakes with honey, and coffee, 
but they ate not solong; were both afire to 


- be afield. Chet wrapped biscuits for their 


nooning, and while the sun still hung low 
above the mountain to the east they 
turned the buggy toward the cover where 
their sport began. And forthwith struck 
birds. 

This was one of those days of which the 
gunner dreams, when sky and wood and 
earth and the game combine to make all 
delight. Before they had crossed the first 
stone wall Don made game and brought a 
woodcock to stand, and Chet walked up on 
the bird and crumpled it as it topped the 
low birches on the knoll. Uncle Joe, outside 
the covert, waited to shoot if there were 
need. 

“Tt was the way we’d gunned last two, 
three years,’ Chet explained. ‘“I’d walk up 
the birds and shoot them if I got a chance, 
and if I missed he’d pick them off with 
that old ten-gauge of his. Mighty few that 
ever got away. But I shot better than I 
knew how that day.” 

At the end of an hour Chet had half a 
dozen birds and Uncle Joe had not pulled 
trigger, and Chet began to be ashamed. So 
when the next one whistled upward he held 
his fire, and he heard Uncle Joe’s gun roar 
and roar again, and then he heard the old 
man laugh aloud and call: 

“Missed, by Harry! Missed him clean. 
What good’s a man with glasses on?”’ 

Laughed at his own failure. Said he must 
be getting old. 

It was one of those days when, unac- 
countably, a woodcock may be seen upon 
the ground. There are such days, and 
there are other times when you know where 
the bird must be and look till your eyes 
ache without being able to discover his 
form against the background of the leaves, 
so cunningly his plumage blends against 
their browns. But now and then, for no 
reason, you see bird after bird. It is hardly 
possible for the dog to hold a point without 
your being able to discover the game there 
before his nose. 

And this was such a day; the birds lay 
close; they would scarce be driven into 
flight. You could, if you moved near, stand 
still and watch their wonder there, and see 
their bright black eyes. 
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Chet saw the second bird he shot, before 
it rose, and thereafter others. Toy.-rd 
noon Don got a point in the fringe of alders 
near where Uncle Joe was posted, and 
Uncle Joe called Chet to come and see. 
Don was still as stone, and half a dozen feet 
from his nose the bird crouched, eyes alert, 
moving not at all. 

“Ain’t that a picture, now?’’ Uncle Joe 
cried. Chet nodded and filled his pipe, and 
Don held his point and the bird waited to 
see what was to come. Chet filled his pipe 
and looked about, and said almost regret- 
fully: 

“FHe’s got to fly off in the open.”’ 

“Watch him,” Uncle Joe bade. ‘Watch 
his eye, Chet.” 

These two loved gunning, but it was be- 
cause they loved the coverts and the hill- 
sides, the bright October days and the 
brown birds. They watched for minutes on 
end, and Don rolled his eyes on them re- 
provingly, wondering at this long delay, 
but held his point. And at length Uncle 
Joe went slowly forward, step by cautious 
step, till he was within one pace of the bird. 
He extended the barrel of his gun very 
slowly, and when it drew near the wood- 
cock opened wide its beak, as though it 
would have bit the steel. And Uncle Joe 
burst into a delighted shout of laughter, 
and Chet too. 

At the loud sound the woodcock rose; 
rose and hung like a ball of feathers on a 
string, and flew away, and neither lifted 
gun. 


son,’’ Uncle Joe commented. ‘‘ Never this 
time of year.” 

Don looked at them in some disgust, and 
with an affectation of indifference he 
scratched his side. And they went forward 
upon their business again. 

There were other moments in that day. 
Once Don roaded a partridge through 
birches to a hemlock fringe with open 
ground beyond and pointed there, and 
Chet, thinking to drive the bird into the 
open for more easy shooting, burst through 
the fringe past the pointing dog. But the 
partridge rose and beat up within arm’s 
length of Chet’s head, and back through 
the fringe and away, and they laughed to- 
gether over this. 

“T could have shot him,’’ Uncle Joe con- 
fessed, ‘‘but he was so clever, ducking back 
on you that way, I let him get away.”’ 

A little later in an open birch growth 
another partridge rose wild to their right, 
and Uncle Joe fired so quickly Chet called: 
“Did you get him?”’ ' 

“Didn’t even see him,’’ Uncle Joe con- 
fessed. “If I got that bird it’s as good a 
shot as I ever made. And I think I did.” 

They found the bird, in fact, and Uncle 
Joe was immensely pleased. “If I can nail 
’em like that I’m not through yet,” he said 
exultantly, and Chet gave him full meed 
of praise, and the old man was as delighted 
as a child. 

And again, following a wood road through 
athick swamp they discovered Don was not 
at heel and went back and found him at 
point, standing in the very road. 

“Caught the scent as he went by,’ 
Uncle Joe pointed out, ““and never moved, 
except his head. That’s a picture, Chet.” 

““There’s the bird,’’ Chet whispered, and 
they saw the woodcock squatting on the 
leaves, three feet away. Beyond him was 


thick cover—hemlock and spruce and 


cedar, with leafless alders all between. The 
odds were with the rising bird. When he 
did rise he flicked behind a hemlock, but 
Uncle Joe, following patiently his flight, 
caught a far flash of wing and fired, and 
Don found the bird a full forty yards from 
the road, stone dead. 

“ And that’s a good shot, too,” said Uncle 
Joe. 

There was fire in them, and youth, and 
zeal, and they hunted diligently and they 
traveled far. The day drew on. The sun be- 
gan to send more level rays dancing from 
the birch twigs toward their eyes. The far- 
ther hills were purple, deepening as the 
minutes drew away. So they came, toward 


| 
“Now wa’n’t that comical?’’ Chet cried. 
“T’ve seen ’em that way in nesting sea- | 
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CHICAGO'S FINEST HOTEL 


Excellent 
Convention Facilities 


Its unequalled accommodations 

© for banquets, exhibitions and 
meetings—its attractive prices 
and central location set Hotel 
LaSalle apart as Chicago’s con- 
vention hotel. 
Room ratesand restaurant prices 
are fixed—heavy demand does 
not change them. 
The Grand Ball Room and the 
Red Room with perfect acous- 
tics and ventilation, daylight on 
four sides, radio broadcasting 
and public address systems, and 
adequate assembly and registra- 
tion spaces, are ideal for ban- 
quets, meetings and exhibitions. 
In every department Hotel La 
Salle gives more for the price 
you pay than any other hotel in 
Chicago. 


Hotel laSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE 
Price per Day MEALS 
Number One Two (Many choices and generous 
of Rooms Person Persons portions on each course) 
162 $2.50 $4.00 
73 3,00 4.50 Breakfast . 60c and 75c 
18 3.50 5.50 Luncheon 85c 
247 4.00 6.00 Dinner = 61.25 
Pe fe io Sunday Dinner . 1.50 
175 6.00 9.00 Also a la carte service 
20 7.00 10.00 at sensible prices 
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EASIER STEERING * LESS ROAD SHOCK 


Hiniltn, 


i 
| 


Handles Your Car \ 
Like an ah 
Invisible Giant 


Gives Help You Need 
on Quick, Hard Turns 


Steering is made twice as easy and much safer by the 
Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear. Your ability to 
handle your car is nearly doubled because of the Ross 
cam-and-lever principle. On straightaways your car 
holds its course almost unaided —you park with half 
the effort—and make turns with ease. Ross likewise 
holds your car steady and true in sand, gravel and 
ruts—and protects against the discomforts and 
dangers of road-shocks. Ross is already standard equip- 
ment on more makes of cars, trucks and buses than 
any other gear. Drive a Ross-equipped car once, and 
you'll have no other. 


It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You can do things easily with a lever that you can’t 
do at all without it. Everyone knows this. The long 
lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear is 
the source of the tremendous power that makes Ross 
steering so easy. And the cam with its variable 
pitch constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock that makes Ross Steering so safe and so 
comfortable! 


Mail the coupon below for rree booklet “Efficiency in Steering” 
and list of Ross-equipped cars. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


4 


CAM and LEVER |G 


EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 
Ross Gzar AND Toot Company, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please send me your rree booklet, “Efficiency in Steering’ which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
Lever principle. 


It you are interested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space. 


O 


Car owner] Car dealer] Automotive jobber [1 
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the end of the day, to a covert covering 
many acres, on a lofty hilltop where an old 
farm once had stood. There were many 
apple trees, some in the open, some half 
smothered in the creeping growth of poplar 
and young birch, and from the open land 
the eye could sweep for miles. To reach the 
spot they had driven deep into the wood, 
and then climbed afoot the steep and ar- 
duous hillside; and Uncle Joe was heavy- 
footed with fatigue and had to rest awhile. 

“Maybe we’d best not gun any more to- 
day,’’ Chet suggested. But the old man 
shook his head. 

“T like to save this for the last,’’ he said. 
“Tt’s the best cover I know; rather gun it 
than any of them. I like to look off at the 
hills, and the birds are here, Chet—the 
birds are here.” 

So, when he was rested, they worked Don 
through a clump of poplar saplings and 
stirred a partridge out and heard him wing 
far down into the run, through the thick 
growth. Chet, listening, said: 

“He lit in a tree!” 

“Heard him,” Uncle Joe agreed. 

“T’m going after him,’’ Chet suggested. 
“T’ve shot many a partridge that lit in a 
tree, creeping up on them, listening for 
them to whit-whit at me.” 

“Go on,”’ the old man assented. 
work Don up toward the wall.”’ 

And so they parted there. 

Chet turned downhill into the black 
growth, and for a hundred yards or so he 
went swiftly, and it was very still. There 
was no air stirring. Above his head the top- 
most twigs were laced against the sky, mo- 
tionless as though they were wild things 
affrighted by his presence there. Heslowed 
his steps and began to listen, advancing by 
short stages, listening long between. His 
eyes scanned, bough by bough, the trees 
before him, seeking the hidden bird. 

He knew it must be near; knew what to 
look for. A high, lean shape with head 
thrust upward like a stub, motionless as a 
stub might have been. And he looked and 
listened; listened for the low nervous call 
which would give warning before the bird 
should fly. 

He scanned the wood, noting where there 
were open aisles through which a shot 
might be had, and he lost some sense of the 
swift pass of time. 

He stopped at last, resolved to move no 
more. The partridge must be here, within 
gunshot now; would, if he waited, make its 
presence heard. 

“And it seemed to me,” said Chet, “I’d 
never known the woods to be so still. When 
a leaf come down it was like it thumped the 
ground, and I could hear a squirrel, or 
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something, way down in the run, twenty, 
thirty rod away.” 

And then he heard the ten-gauge roar, 
once and then again; two shots, spaced not 
too close together, as though delibera- 
tion pointed them; somewhere behind him, 
up atop the hill. Unconsciously he turned 
his head and he heard the partridge burr 
away behind his back; swung too late to 
catch even a glimpse of its departing form. 

While he was still looking after it a sud- 
den wind came sweeping across the trees 
above his head, stirring their boughs so 
that they swayed and lifted like the arms 
of cheering men, like a gesture of farewell 
to a departing friend. “A puff of wind from 
the south it was,’”’ he said, “and warmer. I 
could feel it, warm like spring. Only there 
was just. this puff of it, and then the 
branches settling down again till they 
didn’t move at all. And it got still.” 

So he turned back to rejoin Uncle Joe, 
and by and by, when he was come to the 
top of the hill, he hallooed and had no 
reply. Moved on and hallooed again, and 
his heart began to pound as he advanced 
upon his way. 

“There was a little clump of birch,” he 
explained. ‘‘Good-size trees; and the sun 
struck through them kind of red on the 
white bark. There was an old apple tree in 
there, and a little wet hole, and there’d 
usually be woodcock there. I found him 
there.”’ 

He saw Don before he saw Uncle Joe. 
Don was at point, rigid as stone, and Chet 
approached him and he saw the dog’s 
eyes roll doubtfully to one side, and so 
discovered the old man where he lay. 

““He was down kind of on his side,’’ Chet 
told me, ‘‘like he’d fell on his face and 
rolled a little over. His gun was there 
beside him, and his right hand was out, 
and after a minute I see there was a dead 
bird right there under his hand.”’ 

A moment later he perceived that Don 
was still on point, and so was led to the 
discovery of another dead bird, half a dozen 
steps away. * 

“Sol knew Uncle Joe had madea double,” 
he explained. ‘‘There was a kind of a smile 
on his face; the way there always was when 
he’d made a good shot.” 

Added: ‘‘He did like gunning better 
than anything.” 

And a moment later, clearing his throat, 
told me how he went down to lead the 
horse painfully up through the wood to the 
top of the hill. 

“Don stayed there while I was gone,”’ he 
explained, ‘‘and I guess the whole thing 
kind of satisfied Uncle Joe. He wanted it 
that way.” 


Devil’s Head at Chimney Rock, North Carolina 
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T’S not mere luck that 175 

broadcasting stations have 
chosen Willard Batteries for 
voice amplification. 


This is one of the most ex- 
acting jobs a radio battery ever 
is called upon to do. And it’s 
the same job batteries do in 
your radio set. 


You, too, can trust Willards 
for better results—and because 
you can recharge them your 
set is always ready for the pro- 
gram you want—when you 
want it. 


Harmless solu- 
tion. 


Solution level 
a nt always visible. 
. No tubes to 
‘ replace. 
Will operate 


Full regulation 
for amplifier 
voltages. 


Full regulation 
for detector 
voltages. 


There are only 
four connec- 
tions to make. 


Plug can be left 
permanently in 


setsusingpower 
socket. 


tubes. 


The Willard “B” Power Unit 


Takes the hum out of the lighting current in 
your home and turns it into steady “B” power 
which you can adjust to the exact voltages recom- 
mended by the maker of your set. Gives ample 
power for one or ten-tube sets, and this includes 
the sets using power tubes in audio stages. Eco- 
nomical, too. 


Ask to see the Willard ‘‘A’”’ Power Unit, too. 


Bor sale by the 


men and authorized 
radio dealers 
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Chicken” " 


and 


Sate aera 


-« FOX, popular waiter in the 
Brevoort Hotel, Chicago, is one 
of the famous old-timers in one of 
Chicago’sfamousold-timerestaurants. 
Here is a bit of interesting conversa- 
tion between Fox and a customer 
(a stranger to Fox) just as it actually 
happened. 


ee SR 


“That breast of chicken sounds all right, 
waiter; now let’s see, what will have with it?” 
“If I may, sir, I would suggest that you try it 
with Sauerkraut.” 

“Never heard of that combination before. 
Do you serve chicken that way?” 


“Yes, indeed, sir. It’s quite a favorite with 
many of my customers.” 

“All right, let’s have it! By the way, do you 
serve much Sauerkraut here?” 

“T’ll say we do. In fact, we serve more Sauer- 
kraut and Sauerkraut combinations in this 
hotel than any other dish.” 

“That’s interesting. Why all this popularity?” 
“This is my own opinion, but people order 
it the first time because they’ve been told it’s 
good for them. After that they order it be- 
cause they like it—and it’s so healthy. If you 
like, sir, ?d be glad to give you one of our 
popular recipes.” 


Here is Fox’s Recipe. Try it! 


Take three pounds of round steak, cut one inch thick. 
Sprinkle salt and pepper over it, cover with thin slices 
of bacon; place as much kraut on this as possible and 
roll up or fasten with skewers. Put in double roasting 
pan with a pint of water and bake one hour in a mod- 
erate oven; then thicken the liquid with flour. Serve on 
a hot platter garnished with parsley and lemon slices, 


He ES 


We have prepared a little book entitled 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food”, which tells 
all about this wonderful food and quotes 
many eminent authorities on its health-giving 
qualities. In addition it gives 49 tested recipes 
for serving Sauerkraut. It’s free. Send today. 
Use this coupon. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS?’ 


ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 
r, Interesting Booklet 


He FREE 


SEC CREE CREE RHEE RE RE REET O REET REE ER EER eee 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet * 
kraut as a Health Food,’ 


“‘Sauer- 
’ with new tested recipes. 


Name 


Address 


P-47 City and State 
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him. ‘Hello, Art. Got the car outside, if 
you want a lift anywhere.” 

Gregg managed to contain his expostu- 
lations until the runabout was in its 
smoothly purring progress. Then, affected 
against his will by Morton’s calm impeni- 
tence, he approached the matter obliquely. 

‘‘What’s the use of sending flowers to a 
girl, if she doesn’t know you did it?” he de- 
manded, avoiding for the moment any 
reference to the basic extravagance of send- 
ing flowers at all—especially when you 
were doing it with money you hadn’t any 
right to waste. Morton shook his head. 

“Mystery stuff goes across big,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Keep ’em wondering a while, 
and then let ’em find out. Try it yourself, 
if you don’t believe me.” 

He chuckled as if the suggestion amused 
him. For an instant Arthur Gregg con- 
templated it almost seriously; there was 
something insidiously, insanely fascinat- 
ing in the thought of sending mysteriously 
nameless orchids to Leila Drew. One of 
these days, when they’d cashed in on those 
options—he made a pushing gesture, as if 
to thrust the thought out of his affronted 
brain. Morton stopped the car before 
Garfinkle’s. 

“Got to try on a suit,” he said. “‘Come 
on in. Like to have you tell me how it fits 
around the collar.” 

Arthur Gregg opened his mouth and shut 
it again as the futility of protest became 
apparent. He had no personal experience 
with the ways of custom tailors, but he 
knew that when a suit was ready to be tried 
on it was too late to recant the error of its 
ordering. He followed Morton into the 
shop with a sense of treading unhallowed 
ground. He listened, gloomily aloof, to an 
exchange of pleasantries between M. Gar- 
finkle and his patron, and, under direct 
question, grudgingly admitted that the new 
coat fitted perfectly in the doubtful spot 
between shoulder blade and collar button. 

“Tt couldn’t wrinkle,’ declared M. Gar- 
finkle. “‘Not even if it wasn’t cut special 
to your measure, Mr. Morton. We should 
have it a pettent on how our garments fit 
around the neck. It would fit your friend 
here as good as you, Mr. Morton.” 

The statement, under chaffing question 
on Morton’s part, became the subject of a 
wager. Scowling, Arthur Gregg suffered 
the serge jacket to be removed, slid his 
arms through the caressing new silk of 
sleeve linings, observed, in the opposed 
leaves of a triple mirror, an Arthur Gregg 
who had mysteriously become two differ- 
ent people. [here was no visible kinship 
between the upper and nether sections of 
those mirrored semblances. J. Hobart 
Morton nonchalantly confessed defeat and 
paid his losings. Still hypnotized by the 
unfamiliar image, Arthur Gregg saw in the 
glass the passage of that five-dollar bill, the 
thickness of the roll which Morton returned 
to his pocket. 

He turned a deaf ear to M. Garfinkle’s 
struggling back to the 
sanctuary of the old coat as one who toils 
to safety from a sucking quagmire. Re- 
treating to the doorway, he unwillingly 
admired the technical finesse with which 
M. Garfinkle closed the transaction. 

“Send it right up,’’ said Morton negli- 
gently. ‘‘Might need it tonight.” 

“Sure,” said Garfinkle. ‘I tell you what, 
Mr. Morton, I don’t feel right I should win 
it money off a good customer. A bet is 
maybe a bet, but—look, Mr. Morton, you 
should pay me now a hunnert twenny, and 
this here five we would call it a kesh dis- 
count, hunh?” 

Behind the beaming benevolence of his 
countenance, it was apparent to Arthur 
Gregg that there would be no delivery of 
the suit unless his proposal was accepted. 
Gregg’s lips tightened; that was what it 
got you to waste money putting up a front. 
J. Hobart Morton might look like a million, 
but there were two men right here on whom 
that appearance made small impression. 
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He watched the transfer of more bills from 
the fat roll, conquering a persistent feeling 
that it was his money that was wasted. 
Morton had given him better than fair 
value for every dollar he was now engaged 
in throwing away. It was evident, to be 
sure, that he had overstated the extent and 
perhaps the urgency of his need, but Arthur 
Gregg had no right to complain on this 
score. 

Nevertheless, the wanton prodigality of 
spending a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars for a suit so displeased him that he re- 
fused Morton’s good-natured offer to drive 
him on to the office. It was after six when 
he had finished his desk work and he rode 
uptown instead of walking. The dreary 
dinner table at Mrs. Toomey’s seemed, 
after his luncheon at the Seneca, a little 
drearier than usual. He discovered a per- 
sistent distaste for the stuffy little bedroom 
on the third floor and yielded, after a brief 
struggle with his conscience, to the restless- 
ness that urged him out into the amiable 
coolness of the street. 

Daylight saving had advanced the clocks 
in triumphant proof of Binchester’s urban- 
ity; it was still light when his wandering, 
carefully aimless, led him past the wide 
lawns of Walter Drew’s half-timbered 
house on the Parkway. As usual, his heart 
endeavored to climb up into his throat at 
the sight of Leila on the terrace; he swal- 
lowed it back into place by main force as 
he obeyed the cheerful summons of her 
lifted arm. 

Their kindergarten acquaintance had 
been kept alive by a succession of just such 
accidental encounters—the meetings still 
more or less inevitable even in Bigger 
Binchester, justly celebrated as the fastest- 
growing city between Buffalo and Bing- 
hamton. In each of them, however, Arthur 
Gregg detected, as in this, the naked hand 
of guiding destiny. He felt its pressure on 
his shoulders as he crossed the lawn, and in 
reply to Leila’s inquiry as to the state of 
things in general, he spoke with almost 
reverent fervor. 

“Fine,” he said. “Just fi——”’ 

His voice forsook him, and his eyes hung 
helplessly upon the splash of deeper color 
against Leila’s dress. One orchid, perhaps, 
might narrowly resemble every other, but 
there was in Arthur’s Gregg’s mind no 
shade of doubt as to when and where he 
had last seen these that Leila wore. 

A fierce heat of anger burned up in him 
toward J. Hobart Morton. Daring to use 
stratagem and guile against Leila! Schem- 
ing to keep her wondering, to Her 
glance, following his, lowered to the flow- 
ers, lifted again. Its want of any specu- 
lative quality comforted him; he might 
have known that Leila couldn’t be in- 
fluenced by any such cheap device. 

“You—you like orchids?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, I wear ’em when I get ’em,”’ 
Leila. “‘Pretty, aren’t they, sort of?” 

She spoke so indifferently that Gregg’s 
indignation melted to a pitying contempt 
for Hobart Morton. He shook hands with 
the formidable Walter Drew, and, under 
inquiry, repeated, with more conviction 
than before, his declaration that everything 
was fine. Drew’s eye contemplated him 
deliberately. Vaguely, Arthur Gregg was 
aware of certain quickening of interest in 
that scrutiny. There was, he felt, a thought- 
fulness behind it that had heretofore been 
wanting in the casual glance with which 
Walter Drew had favored him. 

“Thought business must be picking up 
for you,” said Drew. ‘‘Saw you eating at 
the Seneca this noon, didn’t I?” 

To Arthur Gregg’s ear there was an 
implication of reproach in the question; 
Walter Drew’s public utterance in print 
and from platform was uncompromisingly 
stern with the rising generation’s disregard 
of frugality and thrift. 

“Oh, I went there with Hobart Morton,” 
said Gregg hastily. “‘I usually eat off a 
chair arm at the Maryland, myself.” 
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He guessed that the contraction at 
Drew’s eyes was due to the mention of 
Morton; Walter Drew would see through 
that counterfeit semblance of prosperity. 

“Mean to say he paid for both of you?”’ 
Drew seemed surprised. His eye held a 
shrewdly speculative quality. “‘Trying to 
make a quick touch, was he?” 

“From me?”’ Arthur Gregg laughed and 
was pleased to see that the absurdity of 
the idea was also apparent, on second 
thought, to Drew. The older man chuckled. 

““Didn’t know but he might try it. Guess 
this new-station business must have hit 
him pretty hard. Been taking one of his 
shoe-string flyers in canal-basin property, 
hasn’t he?” 

“He—he did say something about it, 
seems to me.”’ Arthur Gregg’s forefinger 
loosened the microscopic saw teeth along 
the edge of his collar. Drew laughed again. 

“Should think he might. Must have 
felt nice and happy when he found out that 
they’re going to put the new station out at 
South End. All over town this morning.” 

“Tt’s—it’s decided, is it?’’ Gregg mois- 
tened his lips. 

“‘Been decided for three—four weeks, I 
guess. Long enough, anyhow, for the in- 
side crowd to get half the South End under 
option. Control about everything out 
there except old George Watson’s holdings, 
by what I hear. He was too many for ’em, 
as usual.” 

He moved away to inspect his rosebushes. 
Arthur Gregg managed, somehow, to pre- 
serve a deceptive calm as, much more com- 
petently than usual, he accomplished the 
task of saying good-by to Leila. Her cas- 
ually amiable wave reassured him, when he 
turned at the sidewalk, against a dim fear 
that she might have guessed. 

He broke into a stumbling run when he 
had passed the corner, his feet carrying 
him blindly toward the pleasantly expen- 
sive bachelor-apartment building where 
J. Hobart Morton lived. He had no clear 
intention; his mind clung stupidly to the 
memory of trivial shifts and sacrifices 
in the history of his stolen savings—the 
time he had walked all the way in from the 
car shops to put an extra nickel in the bank; 
the two boards under his mattress that 
pressed his trousers without subsidy to any 
hireling sadiron; that day, just after 
graduation, when he had stayed home from 
the class picnic at Willow Springs in spite 
of Leila Drew’s own invitation—surely one 
of those five thousand stolen dollars must 
still be acid with the bitterness of that 
afternoon! Hardly another of them but 
must bear its private mark of the dogged 
self-denial that had bought it. 

He could not visualize them as a mere 
sum and figure; they were separate sym- 
bols of days and hours, of petty humilia- 
tions, little forgone hungers. Passing in 
swift, blurred review before his mental eye 
as he ran, they seemed to charge him sadly 
with a kind of treason. He had no coherent 
train of thought; it was no more than blind 
instinct that drove him forward on what he 
knew, for all the turmoil of his mind, must 
be the errand of a fool. 

He recognized Morton’s car before the 
apartment building, and his hands tight- 
ened at the evidence that Morton must be 
in his rooms. The negro hall boy knew him 
as a privileged visitor and offered no ob- 
jection to his passage. Morton hadn’t even 
locked his door. Arthur Gregg shut it 
after him with his shoulder and, as he stood 
with his back against it, breathing hard, 
one hand mechanically twisted and with- 
drew the key. Hobart Morton, in a soft 
silk shirt and the new Garfinkle trousers, 
came to the door of his bedroom. 

“Hello, Art. What’s up?” 

He spoke with his normal jaunty uncon- 
cern, but his eye flickered uneasily away 
from the accusing glare that Gregg turned 
upon him. He abandoned the attempt to 
dissemble, grinning as he spread his hands. 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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aa ENED football coaches differ widely in their theories 
and methods; but on this one point, at least, they are unani- 
mous. There must be relaxation to offset the strain and pressure 
of the game. 


Experienced motorists, whatever their individual preferences for 
this or that car feature, are of one mind on the importance of 
easy riding. They know how exhausting it is to motor under 
tension. They know how refreshing it can be to ride relaxed in 
easy comfort. They know the value of these refreshing intervals 
between the crowding activities of modern life. 


The more experienced the motorist, the more certain you are to 
find him in a Stabilated car. He appreciates the serene confidence 
that Stabilators give him. He knows there can be no sudden, vio- 
lent thrust of spring recoil. His confidence ends the exhausting 
tension of anticipation. He rides relaxed and arrives refreshed. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 
TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STS., PHILADELPHIA 
Relaxation is possible only when you know that wo force can throw you. 
The only way to prevent any force from throwing you is to resist each 
force in keeping with its magnitude. And right there you have the Sta- 


bilator principle. This Stabilator principle is patented—and Watson 
Stabilators enjoy complete, sole and exclusive license under these patents. 


WATSON 


STABILATORS 


“TIOOTBALL,” says Hurry-up Yost, Mich- 
igan’s famous coach, “is largely a matter 
of pressure, give and take.” 


It is a game of pressure upon both the men- 
tal and the physical systems. Action is fast, 
quick thought is necessary, and contact is 
violent. The smart player relaxes at every 
chance. One of Yale’s most famous, hard- 
playing captains used almost every moment 
when time was called to rest and relax at 
full length on the ground. 


“T teach my men to keep relaxed physically 
at every Opportunity,” says Knute Rockne 
of Notre Dame. Those unable to relax 
are soon worn down. Nerve tension drags 
them into slow-footed weariness. Inability 
to relax largely accounts for the dizzy upsets 
that feature each fall campaign. 


Such pre-eminent cars as: 


Cadillac Chrysler 
Duesenberg Franklin 
Isotta Fraschini Jordan 
McFarlan Packard 
Peerless Stutz 


Willys-Knight 


are standard equipped to give 
you relaxed motoring. 
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The laboratories and shops 
of industry are the sources of 
many of the enduring attain- 
ments of our times. In the 
General Electric organization 
is an army of 75,000 persons, 
co-operating to make electric- 
ity do more and better work 
for you. 
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Man-power 


Four millions of the best man-power of Europe 
perished in the Napoleonic conquests. Military 
conquest is non-creative, while industry is always 
creative. 


In the last ten years one American manufacturer 
—the General Electric Company—has created ma- 
chines having a man-power forty times as great 
as that of all the lives lost in the Napoleonic wars. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

“T see you’ve heard the bad news. 
Tough, all right, but that’s how it goes.” 

“You knew it when you sold me that 
extra share,” said Arthur Gregg. ‘‘You 
had a good guess at it when you got the 
first three thousand out of me, but this 
noon you weren’t guessing—you knew!”’ 

“T was afraid you’d be a rotten loser,” 
said Morton, more in sorrow than in wrath. 
“T expected you to yelp, but 

“You knew,” said Gregg again. 
just stole that money from me.”’ 

Morton’s features had begun to arrange 
themselves in the aspect of injured pa- 
tience, when, asif suddenly weary of the pre- 
tense, he threw back his head and laughed. 
It was confession, contempt, defiance, all 
at once. 

“Prove it,” he said. “‘Squeal, you piker, 
and see what it gets you.” 

“T’m not going to squeal,’ said Gregg 
slowly. His breath was coming back, and 
he spoke almost mildly. ‘‘I just want my 
money back, that’s all.” 

Again Morton laughed. “All right. Go 
get it. I’m not stopping you.” 

He was still chuckling when Gregg’s 
head, lowered in his diving plunge across 
the room, collided with his chin. The 
crash of that impact served to offset some 
measure of his advantage in weight and 
strength and skill. The surprise attack, 
the triplicate armament of a just cause, 
accounted for the rest. Morton staggered 
backward and sprawled across the foot- 
board of his bed, his arms wasting, in a wild 
effort to regain his balance, the split second 
that Arthur Gregg required to fasten furi- 
ously upon his throat. He tore uselessly 
at that suffocating clutch; he battered at 
the face that pressed against his chest; he 
managed, with a mighty effort, to roll over, 
but not even the jarring force with which 
they struck the floor so much as loosened 
the grip of Arthur Gregg’s crazed fingers. 

Presently, when Hobart Morton was 
able to spare thought for something less 
important than the renewal of relations 
with the outer air, a towel had been 
knotted crudely between his jaws, another 
lashed each of his ankles to a leg of the big 
chair before his desk, and his left wrist was 
bound with a necktie to the chair arm. 
Arthur Gregg was talking. 

“Sit up and write, I tell you, before I 
start on you in earnest.’”’ Morton felt an 
admonitory pressure of the arm that 
crooked about his neck. He made eager, 
wordless sounds of surrender and consent, 
and his right hand, groping on the desk, 
found and clutched a fountain pen. Arthur 
Gregg, leaning over his shoulder, dictated 
deliberately: 


“You 


*‘T hereby voluntarily confess that I obtained 
from Arthur Gregg the sum of five thousand 
dollars by fraud. I acknowledge this of my own 
free will and declare that the said Arthur Gregg, 
in accepting as partial restitution the sum of 
$1658.77 in cash, together with certain personal 
property described in the bill of sale I have this 
day signed in his favor, does so at my request 
and without prejudice to any civil or criminal 
proceedings he may subsequently bring against 
me.” 


“Sign it,” said Arthur Gregg. His elbow 
tightened a little. J. Hobart Morton 
signed. Under the same persuasion he 
proceeded to write out a formal bill of sale, 
transferring to Arthur Gregg his right and 
title in a certain Mixler runabout, its serial 
numbers duly copied from the license in 
his pocketbook; he drew up and signed a 
promissory note for two thousand dollars. 
Allowed to breathe now, without the en- 
cumbering elbow, he executed a second bill 
of sale, setting down the items as Arthur 
Gregg, packing them compactly in a 
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pig-skin kit bag that headed the list, called 
them from the bedroom: 

“One full-dress suit; one dinner jacket; one 
business suit, _dark- -gray; one blue, double- 
breasted 

“Told me to go ahead and get my money 
back, didn’t you?” Arthur Gregg paused 
in response to expostulatory gurgles from 
behind the gag. ‘Doing the best I can, 
that’s all.” 

There were more gurgles, eventually 
intelligible. J. Hobart Morton was draw- 
ing attention to the totality of the levy. 
Arthur Gregg chuckled grimly. 

“Don’t you worry about that, Morton. 
T’ll leave you something to wear, all right.” 

He carried the crammed kit bag out to 
the car, tying Morton’s right hand to the 
chair arm and locking the door of his rooms 
against the chance of a stray visitor during 
his absence. The hall boy paid no heed as 
he passed him. Returning, he untied the 
lashings that bound J. Hobart Morton’s 
knees and ankles, and, deaf to plaintive, 
protesting gurgles, achieved the removal 
of the new Garfinkle trousers. 

“Saw you pay for ’em with my money,” 
he said. ‘‘Fit me first-rate too. Lucky 
we're built so much alike—wouldn’t won- 
der if this old suit of mine would fit you 
better than me. You’re welcome to it 
anyhow.” 

J. Hobart Morton stared helplessly at 
the unfamiliar figure that presently re- 
placed the bonds at his knee and foot. 

“Leave you one hand loose,”’ explained 
Arthur Gregg. ‘‘Guess by the time you 
get these knots untied you'll see the sense 
of taking your medicine. Might make some 
trouble for me, maybe, but it’s just your 
word against mine, and I’ve got written 
evidence to back me up too. Go ahead and 
squeal, though, if you think it’s worth while.” 

He freed Morton’s left hand and went 
out. There was a tall mirror in the lobby. 
Passing it, he squared his shoulders and 
threw out his chest. 


II 


ALL,” said George Watson. The re- 

mark, however, wanted its usual qual- 
ity of dismissal. Arthur Gregg, still dimly 
incredulous as to the reality of the inter- 
view, rose without haste; somewhere in the 
back office of his mind a purely clerical 
staff calculated the profits, gross and net, 
on the formidable list of policies to be 
handled hereafter through his agency. 
Through a grimy window his eye dwelt 
possessively on a runabout parked beside 
the curb; he endeavored to oppose the 
heretic belief that there was some connec- 
tion between that car and the conquest of 
George Watson’s confidence. 

Watson was too smart to be influenced, 
except adversely, by such considerations. 
It was just silly to imagine that he’d 
switch all his insurance business merely 
because Arthur Gregg had encountered 
him afoot among his holdings at South 
End and given him a free ride back to lower 
Main Street in the motor that had been 
Hobart Morton’s. Even now, with the 
transaction safely closed, Gregg was minded 
to explain and excuse his temporary pos- 
session of the car, to tell Watson that he’d 
had to take it over as salvage of an other- 
wise bad debt and was only driving it until 
he found a good chance to sell, because 
there wasn’t any sense in letting it stand 
idle, running up storage bills while its 
owner walked or paid car fare. But Wat- 
son spoke before he found the right ap- 
proach to the topic. 

“Glad to see y’ gett’n’ alead, ” he de- 
elared. ‘‘’Swhat I like—see a young man 
s’ceed. Been wait’n’ to see how you turned 
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out. Might’ near had me fooled, too— 
thought you could’n’ be earn’n’ y’ keep.” 

Arthur Gregg felt his eyes widening; his 
respect for George Watson’s discernment 
underwent an abrupt downward revision, 
and he had a dim sense of injustice. He 
resented this counterfeit Gregg, reaping, on 
wholly superficial grounds, the rewards 
for which the real Gregg had slaved and 
scrimped and struggled. Yet, as his glance 
lowered to the Garfinkle raiment, as, rising, 
it dwelt again upon the car at the curb below 
the window, he entered a defense. This re- 
splendent Arthur Gregg wasn’t counterfeit. 
He stood in his own clothes, certainly; that 
car out yonder was his both by right of 
purchase and by the forcible replevin of his 
naked hands. 

For the first time, as he pressed the 
starter, he had no uneasy sense of guilty 
masquerade. At his office, dealing me- 
chanically with the desk work incident to 
the Watson windfall, he even came to 
entertain a dull anger toward that other 
Arthur Gregg, going about with his shiny 
hand-me-downs, giving people like George 
Watson the idea that he couldn’t earn his 
keep. If he had fooled Watson he’d prob- 
ably deceived a lot of others, too—others 
whose opinion might be just as important. 

Later, leaning forward in the wicker 
chair that stood in the late twilight of the 
terrace, he found occasion to amend the 
phrase. There were others whose opinions 
were distinctly more important than even 
those of George Watson. 

Walter Drew, for instance, treated the 
Arthur Gregg who drove a car and wore a 
snappy dinner jacket distinctly otherwise 
from the caller who had polished half-soled 
shoes against blue-serge trouser legs. It 
was impossible to deny even a certain 
change in Leila’s friendliness. 

“There’s something I’ve been wanting 
to ask you,” she said. ‘‘Do you remember 
one night when I was wearing orchids and 
you asked me if I liked them?” 

“Remember? I’ll say I do!” 

Arthur Gregg scowled in the semi- 
darkness, and the rankle of his revived 
grievance gave his voice an injured bitter- 
ness. He had salvaged a good deal, to be 
sure, from the shipwreck of his dealings 
with J. Hobart Morton, but, except for the 
remote chance of collecting something 
against that promissory note, it would 
always leave a balance to be ignobly 
written off. Cars and clothes and money 
might be seized by the strong hand, but 
there could never be a levy against the 
orchids of yesterday. Again heseemed tosee 
the passage of that yellow bill—his twenty 
dollars, thrown away, past all recovery 

“T’m just terribly sorry,’”’ Leila was 
saying. “I never dreamed who’d been 
sending them. I—I was afraid it must be 
that awful Hobart Morton. I always sup- 
posed you were just frightfully hard up, 
Arthur. Even when they stopped coming 
after what I said that night, I didn’t guess 
right away that it was you.” 

Dazedly, Arthur Gregg mentally in- 
dorsed an unspecific succession of twenty- 
dollar credits on the back of a certain 
promissory note. Leila prompted him with 
forthright question. 

“Tt was you, wasn’t it?” 

“Rather have ’em come from me, Leila?”’ 

She laughed softly. Arthur Gregg drew 
in a long, slow breath. And he’d thought 
of trifles like a car and clothes as worthy 
salvage! He seemed to see himself sud- 
denly in the respectful mirrors at Unger’s 
Flower Shoppe, negligently dismissing the 
dapper clerk’s suggestion about a card. 

‘All right, then,”’ he said. ‘‘They did, 
sort of.” 
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‘“Willyou?’’ asked the nurse. Shelooked 
at him deeply, and her voice came softly 
from the back of her throat, so that it was 
unnecessary for her to add, “For me.” 

Wally swallowed several times and then 
cleared his throat. “I'll do what I can, 
lady,’’ said he. 

“That’s all I ask,’ replied the nurse. 
She stretched out her hand for his, and 
Wally, removing his glove, gave it a firm 
clasp. Then she jumped down from the 
step and they could hear her hobnails spat- 
tering away through the mud. 

“Who the hell do you think you’re 
kickin’?”’ demanded Wally. He did not 
say it briskly, however, as a man does when 
he means business, but in a sullen, hangdog 
sort of way, and he kept his eyes fixed on 
the road. The ambulance moved away, 
lurching over the worn surface of the road. 
Wally replaced his glove. ‘‘ Yuh wanta be 
careful where yuh throw them canal boats 
o’ yours,” he growled. ‘‘I don’t need no 
guy to go kickin’ me in the shins. I won’t 
stand for it. Anyone that kicks me in the 
shins is gonna get knocked clockwise.” 

Rooge made no reply, but began to sing, 
very loudly and off tune: 


“Around her neck she wore a yaller ribbon; 
She wore it for her sweetie what was in the 
cavalry. 
Oh, he used to ride a horse, and his horse it 
used to prance; 
But she’s got a better sweetie now that rides 
an ambulance.” 


“Aw, what could a man do?” cried 
Wally. ‘‘Wasn’t she lookin’ at me, an’ 
didn’t she have a hold o’ my arm?” 

‘*A man can put that there thing in gear 
an’ step on the gas,” said Rooge crisply. 

“Well, she’s a nice American girl,” re- 
plied Wally, ‘‘an’ when a nice American 
girl asks a fellar would he do her a little 
favor, it ain’t only some guy with a soul 
like a skunk that would say no.” 

“Now that’s what a man gets for tryin’ 
to do a favor for a ignorant friend,” said 
Rooge. ‘‘A big argument an’ a lot of per- 
sonalities. All right, kid, you drive. I’m 
gonna sleep. If you crave the landscape o’ 
Northern France so you want to see forty 
kilometers of it that you already seen forty 
times, up an’ back, go to it.” 

“‘Tf you’ll sleep all through it,’’ replied 
Wally, ‘‘it’ll be worth the trouble o’ drivin. 
There’s one good thing about you—you 
don’t talk in your sleep. When you’re 
poundin’ your ear a man’s got a chance to 
think one thought after the other for a 
while, *thout you bellerin’ in his ear.” 

“Shut up, Wally,” said Rooge, closing 
his eyes. ‘‘You’ll have ’em soundin’ the 
gas alarm around here if you keep on talkin’. 
I ain’t listenin’ anyway.” 

The traffic became gradually thicker and 
Wally’s entire attention was taken up in 
dodging trucks, rolling kitchens and other 
ambulances, French and American, that 
kept cutting in from the side roads. 

Malancourt, Haucourt, Esnes, Fromere- 
ville, Nixeville, Souilly. The ambulance 
was unloaded there in a welter of trucks, 
ambulances, freight cars, portable houses, 
both up and down, stretchers, walking 
wounded, and dead awaiting burial. Rooge 
was awakened, and crying out at the pain 
of his stiffened legs and arms, got down into 
the mud and assisted with the unloading. 
The ambulance went away then to a place 
where gas, oil and water could be replen- 
ished. Wally then curved out of town, 
crossed the Bar-le-Duc highway, and took 
the country road that led northbound 
traffic through Osches, Rampont, and Bler- 
court to Dombasle-en-Argonne. A man can 
turn to the right here, and going north 
through Montzeville, return to the front, 
or by keeping straight on he could arrive at 
Four de Paris by way of Neuvilly. Wally, 
however, swung to the right, and Rooge, 
who had been feigning sleep, opened his 
eyes with a start to behold the forest-clad 
heights above Bethelaineville. 
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“Hey, Wally,” he cried. “This ain’t the 
road! We don’t go this way! Yuh keep on 
that main road! Ain’t you ever drove to 
Foor de Paree before?”’ 

Wally made no reply, but sang loudly: 


“Oh, she sent for her lover, for her lover sent 

she, 

For he was as fine a soldier as a man did 
ever see. 

He jumped into his ambulance an’ made it 
turn around, 

An’ he says, ‘I’ll come a runnin’ if my 
bus’ll hold the ground.’”’ 


“You ain’t really goin’ back after that 
shavetail, are yuh?’ asked Rooge anxiously. 
“No kiddin’, Wally! Man, I never thought 
you really meant it or I woulda raised up 
hell. Man, they’ll climb up one side 0’ you 
an’ down the other. Eighty kilometers 0’ 
gas, oil, an’ rubber off the tires, to say 
nothin’ o’ wear an’ tear on my nerves 
watchin’ you run under tail gates an’ scrape 
the paint off tanks, an’ all for one shavey. 
You go smokin’ into Sewey an’ see what 
they say to yuh for comin’ in with only one 
passenger! They’ll take your spendin’ 
money away from yuh for a while. I ain’t 
kiddin’. C’m on! Use your brains. They 
don’t git hardly enough use to keep the 
dust off ’em, but try to reason somethin’ out 
for once! Gwan, turn off at the next left- 
hand road. You ain’t the only one knows 
this country. Turn off. It’ll take you to 
Avocourt an’ then we can go over through 
Varennes that way, if the road ain’t one- 
way traffic.” 

Wally paid no attention, but as they 
reached the top of the hill began to sing 
again: 


“Oh, she says to the villain, ‘You had better 
hop your flivver, 

"Cause my man is on the road an’ he'll ex- 
cavate your liver.’ 

‘Ho-ho,’ laffed the villain. 
afraid of he, 

Though he is the bravest soldier ever drove a 
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“Listen to what I’m sayin yelled 
Rooge. “Lay off that warblin’. If you 
knew how much you sounded like an Al- 
gerian with a skinful of white mule, you 
wouldn’t holler so! You’re on the wrong 
road! If I shove a few words into your 
ear with a bunch o’ knuckles I guess you'll 
pay attention.” 

“Don’t make no fight talk to me,” said 
Wally severely. “‘Time hangs heavy on my 
hands right now an’ I might stop this here 
an’ turn you up on end an’ slam you so 
deep into the ground you’d look like a mile- 
post.” 

“Time hangs heavy on your hands!” 
shrieked Rooge. ‘Well, it don’t hang 
heavy on mine! Yuh know what time it’ll 
be when we get back up there in them cold 
woods? It’ll be chow time, an’ us miles 
from a smell o’ bacon fryin’ an’ coffee 
boilin’. And d’yuh know there’s wounded 
waitin’ at Foor de Paree to be took out, en- 
listed men, too, that’s got some value to 
‘em 

“There’s a lot o’ ambulances waitin’ 
there too,’ said Wally, increasing speed 
downhill into Montzeville. “‘They got a 
old church over there for a dressin’ station. 
The drivers like that route. It ain’t so 
lively as it is up round Montfaucon.” 

““There’s a sergeant there,’ observed 
Rooge darkly, “‘an’ he checks up on am- 
bulances comin’ an’ goin’, to see who’s 
drivin’ an’ who’s gold-brickin’.” 

“Let him check!” answered Wally. 
“That’s what he’s gettin’ paid for.” 

Rooge thereupon hurled himself against 
the back of the ambulance and sat looking 
out across the brown fields to distant roads, 
some with their sides lined with artillery 
emplacements, square and black, like the 
ports of wooden men-of-war. On other 
roads crawled columns of trucks miles long, 
that looked like snakes, and columns of ar- 
tillery, equally long, with the horses’ legs 
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wiggling like a centipede’s. The ambulance 
went uphill and down continually, like a 
ship riding over the waves. Traffic was 
fairly light going this way and the Germans 
were not shelling the rear areas, having 
enough to do for the present with their 
front lines. 

“T’ll bet yuh when we get up there he’s 
kicked off,’’ said Rooge finally. 

“T don’t want your money,” replied the 
driver. ‘‘Children an’ fools is safe from 
me, but if he’s alive will you promise not to 
open your gas projector for twenty-four 
hours?” 

Rooge made no reply, but grunted scorn- 
fully. 

“No, yuh won’t,”’ said Wally. ‘“‘ Money 
you don’t care about, bein’ as with blinds 
an’ payin’ for lost property you won’t have 
none comin’ to yuh in your lifetime, but 
yuh got to pop off all the time. If yuh 
didn’t it would kill yuh. Maybe it’s lucky 
at that. If you didn’t give all that hot air 
exit it might back up in yuh an’ then blow 
you an’ me an’ the ambulance all to hell.” 

“‘Gwan an’ sing,” said Rooge. ‘“I’d 
rather you thought you could sing than 
that you thought you could argufy.” 

“So! Well, I know I can’t sing an’ I 
know I’m kind of a fool, but there’s them 
that don’t realize either. You was the one 
started to sing anyway, kiddin’ me about 
that nurse.” 

“T ain’t done yet either,’ remarked 
Rooge. 

In silence they arrived at the path that 
led into the field hospital. Here Rooge 
blew violently upon his whistle, and called 
at the top of his lungs “Bring out your 
wounded !’’ 

There were faint exclamations of pleas- 
ure, then appeared the two lean-faced 
stretcher bearers that had helped load the 
ambulance before. 

“We about give yuh up,” said the first 
bearer. ‘‘The wards an’ personnel is all 
gone, ’cept us. Well, business is about done 
here.” 

‘Shove him in,” said Rooge, opening the 
gate. ‘‘Here’s your blanket for him.” He 
gave a half glance at the figure on the 
stretcher, then spun about energetically. 
“Hey, what’s this! This guy ain’t the 
shavetail! Where’s that patent-leather 
officer we come back after? Shot through 
the arm or chest he was. This bird’s got a 
leg wound!” 

“That’s all right,’’ replied the bearer. 
“He’s here. This fellar’s one that some- 
body brought in. They git a bad case once 
in a while an’ some dizzy officer rushes him 
to the hospital in a side car or a limousine 
or somethin’. They didn’t know we was 
closed up.” 

“How many of ’em yuh got?”’ demanded 
Rooge, with awful suspicion. 

“Oh, just a couple. Him an’ another an’ 
the lootenant.” 

“Well, put him in,” said Rooge, “an 
I'll go up an’ bring down the rest. Anyone 
there to give me a hand?” 

“Yeh, there’s another fellar up there.” 

Rooge went down the path to where the 
tents of the field hospital had once stood, 
but’ all was changed. Nothing remained 
but the trampled grass, a scattered ribbon 
of white bandage here and there, the nurse, 
and aman burying rubbish. 

“Give us a hand on a stretcher,”’ called 
Rooge. : 

“Sure thing,’”’ answered the man. He 
came over, and the nurse smiled upon both. 

“T knew you’d come back,” she said 
cheerily. ‘‘ We've gathered a few more for 
you too. Just a full load—three and the 
lieutenant. Look, take out this one and 
send back the bearers for the other. I’m 
going to give the lieutenant a little mor- 
phine, but by the time you’ve loaded the 
other two he’ll be ready.” 

They lifted the first man and bore him 
out to the road. It took a long time, be- 
cause he had had a foot amputated by a 
one-pounder shell and any jolt might 
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disturb the tourniquets on his leg and start 
him bleeding again. The other two bearers 
went back for the third man and Rooge 
and his companion, after seeing the first 
three safely loaded, went in for the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Here they are,” exclaimed the nurse, 
getting up from her knees beside a stretcher. 

“Ready, now?”’ asked Rooge, taking 
hold of the upper end of the stretcher. 


“Ready,’’ answered the other man. 
“Easy now.” 
Ugh! They lifted him up and started 


shuffling their way down the muddy path, 
the nurse walking alongside, steadying the 
stretcher and rearranging the blanket that 
covered the lieutenant. 

“Yuh ain’t got any chow lyin’ around 
loose, have yuh?” inquired Rooge. “It’s 
about one o’clock an’ me an’ the driver 
ain’t bit since 5:30 this mornin’.”’ 

“T’m sorry,” said the nurse. ‘‘ We just 
used up our last cake of chocolate to make 
some hot drink for these ——” 

“Hey, nurse!’’ called several voices. At 
this moment the stretcher party emerged 
from the woods. Several men were grouped 
at the rear of the ambulance. 

“There she is now,” said one of these 
men. Rooge looked with a contraction of 
the heart. Wally was there, gauntleted 
hands on leather-jerkined hips, the two 
stretcher bearers, lighting cigarettes, and 
four other men clad in dungarees, who had 
between them what looked to be a blanket 
full of dirt. This group was clustered so 
about the back of the ambulance that the 
stretcher party could not get through, and 
so were forced to come up a protesting halt. 

““Gwan!”’ cried Rooge. “‘Gangway! Hot 
stuff comin’ through!”’ 

“Break away from the back o’ that am- 
bulance, can’t yuh?” demanded the other 
bearer. 

““We got a wounded man here,”’ said one 
of the group that carried the blanket. All 
looked, the nurse hurrying forward with 
an exclamation of pity. There was a man 
in the blanket, in dungarees, like his com- 
panions, and the blood that should have 
been in his face had leaked out here and 
there through holes in his body, to be ab- 
sorbed by his overalls and the blanket. He 
was apparently without life; but the nurse, 
taking his limp, muddy hand, announced 
that there was a pulse there. 

““Where did you get him?” she asked. 

“We're fixin’ the road over by Avo- 
court,’’ said one of the overalled men. “‘ Pio- 
neer infantry. There was a boche come 
over droppin’ bombs. We all took to the 
woods, but Art hererun right into one. The 
cap’n said there was a hospital over here, 
so we brung him in.” 

“He looks like he’s hit bad,’’ murmured 
someone. 

“He is,”’ said one of the men in overalls. 
“He’s absorbed a whole one o’ them damn 
bombs. It makes him weigh heavy, too, 
with all that iron in him.”’ 

“Well, drag out the least wounded guy 
an’ run him in,” said Wally. “Lucky yuh 
didn’t come up five minutes later, yuh’d 
never caught us. The hospital is closed an’ 
this is our last trip.”’ 

“Yeh, but which is the least wounded 
guy?”’ asked the stretcher bearer with 
Rooge. 

“That’s' right,” agreed another bearer, 
walking over to the ambulance and climb- 
ing on the step. “‘There’s that guy with the 
foot off, the other one’s plugged through a 
lung, and that fellar in the lower’s got a 
machine bullet through him endwise. It 
went in his neck and come out the back of 
his leg somewhere. H’m. Yuh see these 
here was all hit bad, else they would a 
stayed in the dressin’ stations an’ gone out 
in the regular ambulances.” 

“They were brought down especially,” 
said the nurse; “either in side cars or some 
other way. Their buddies wanted to rush 
them in just as fast as they could, and we 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Weep health 
playing on your side 


Safeguard the brimming vigor of youth 


Ee is such a wonderful game—if you keep 
health always on your side. . 
On health depends the youthful freshness, 
the vitality, the eagerness to do, which mark 
those we call “popular” and “‘successful.” 
For you, this new knowledge of The Danger 
Line may be the secret of health. Both medi- 
cal and dental authorities tell us that thou- 
sands are constantly losing stamina, alert- 
ness, “pep,” because of decayed teeth and 
infected gums! That many, too, are stricken 
with serious disorders for the same reasons. 
Think of it! Attacked by heart disease, 
kidney disorders, neuritis—and perhaps need- 
lessly! For so often proper care of the teeth 
and gums would have avoided them. 


This is the danger 


No tooth-brush can reach into the pits on 
the grinding surface of your teeth, or between 


your teeth along The Danger Line—the tiny 
V-shaped crevices where teeth and gums 
meet. As a result food particles collect there. 
They ferment. Acids are formed. Unless 
these acids are neutralized, they cause decay 
or dangerous gum infections such as Pyorrhea. 

Since your tooth-brush alone cannot pro- 
tect you fully, your dentifrice must by con- 
taining a trustworthy antacid. 


Squibb’s truly protects 


It is as a safeguard from dangerous mouth 
acids that Squibb’s Dental Cream was de- 
veloped. It contains more than 50 per cent 
of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, long recog- 
nized as a most effective means of neutral- 
izing mouth acids. Every time you use 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, tiny particles of 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia lodge in the crev- 
ices on your teeth and at The Danger Line 


—bringing safety and affording protection 
afterwards. 

Thousands have found protection in 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. Use it every night 
and morning. It not only cleans beautifully, 
but keeps your breath sweet. It contains 
no grit. Eases sensitive teeth and soothes 
irritated gum tissues. On sale at all drug- 
gists’—only 40 cents for a large tube. 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 40, different 
kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy these dentifrices... 
changing from one to another. They seem disappointed. They 
brush their teeth regularly ... yet they still have decay and gum 
diseases... Wuy? 

Because teeth need more than brushing. They must be protected 
at The Danger Line. Try this simple test: Tonight, just before 
going to bed, take a tablespoonful of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
in water, swallow a part of it—and use the rest to swish about the 
mouth and as a gargle. You will be surprised in-the morning to 
Jind how clean and sweet your mouth feels, The Milk of Magnesia 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, but sweet- 
ened your stomach also. The same result may be obtained using 
Squibb’s Dental Cream—tt contains over 50 per cent Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 
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ubilee resentation 


The man who has decided to buy a better overcoat 
this season isin luck! For a kindly circumstance 
has given him a glorious opportunity .. . The 
House OF KupPENHEIMER is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary, and is doing the job up brown, 
with the richest overcoat offerings in its 
history. . . There are differences of opinion 
Kuppenheimer 


in the clothing business, as in all businesses. But 

in fifty years, no discerning clothing man has 

denied to Kuppenheimer its premiership in fine 

overcoat making . .. Kuppenheimer has made the 
overcoat the piéce de résistance in the well 
dressed man’s wardrobe... And this Fall, 
Kuppenheimer has outdone even itself! 
Cood Clothes 
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There’s the new 1926 Lairp, in top-coat and 
winter models —a real weather-proof coat in 
which ruggedness is wedded to rare style distinc- 
tion...There’s the new double-breasted Brummel 
—acourtly, velvet-collared coat with an 
iron constitution. To say nothing of great 
coats, raglans and ulsters with a swank to 
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stir the style-loving Avenue and a warmth to re- 

buff the biting winds of the Northern Frontier! 

... Your Kuppenheimer merchant ts saving a place 

for you, at his Golden Jubilee feast of Good 
Overcoats. His selection of both suits 
and overcoats fittingly commemorates 
Kuppenheimer’s fifty years of leadership. 
Good Appearance 
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Breeding Errors 


These men are not trying to kill time. They are 
not paying office visits. They are breeding errors 
by trying to get work done under the handicap of 
incomplete information, delayed information, or 
instructions that they do not clearly understand. 

The answers to most of the questions that em- 
ployees dash around to seek can usually be ob- 
tained from information on printed forms. And 
when it is thus obtained it is usually correct, com- 
plete, and easily understood. 

Jot down your instructions; report your confer- 
ences in writing. Date ever -ything. Build up a sys- 
tem whereby information travels on paper instead 
of by word of mouth. This reduces the chance of 
error and keeps men at their posts. It substitutes 
quiet efficiency for clamorous 
haste and lost motion. 

You could not get along with- 
out letterheads, order blanks, 
pgesigns invoices, shipping 


tags, etc. There are scores of 
Dat Grsnncceeanraen 


Quantity 


Article @ Price 


Ordered by... asi 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
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other printed forms that, once they are used, 
prove just as indispensable. 

When you select your paper for printed forms, 
consider these advantages of Hammermill Bond: 
It comes in twelve colors and white, thus making 
it possible for you to give your different forms 
color identity. 

Hammermill Bond is reasonably priced and its 
quality highly standardized. Its surface is right 
for pen, pencil, typewriter, carbon, and printing. 
It is stout enough to stand plenty of hard usage— 
and, what is highly important, printers can supply 
Hammermill Bond promptly. All printers know it, 
and many carry it 1n stock. 

We should like to have you look for suggestions 
in our Working Kit of printed 
forms. We shall be glad to for- 
ward it free of charge, together 
with samples of Hammermill 
Bond. Write us on your busi-. 
ness letterhead. 


Memo. For Mt. 
From Mr, B.D. Macdonald 
om! sent 


The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and es Forms made 
of Hammermill Ledger. Hammermill Ledger is made in the same mill as Hammer- : 
mill Bond and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
couldn’t tell them the place wasn’t taking 
patients.” 

“Put me down!” said a faint voice. No 
one paid any attention and the two free 
stretcher bearers made ready to pull out 
the first stretcher they could get hands on. 

“Put me down!”’ said the voice again. 
It was the lieutenant and he added words 
horribly profane, but which gave his com- 
mand emphasis. 

“Oh, are you awake?”’ cried the nurse. 
wringing her hands. ‘I gave you a shot 
that would put the Statue of Liberty away 
for a week! That’s the kind of morphine 
you get in the army! It has about as much 
effect as water!’’ 

“Put me down!” insisted the lieutenant. 
They put him down because he was over 
heavy anyway. ‘‘Now put in the other 
man,”’ went on the officer. ‘‘Take ’em all 
out; they’ve all got it worse than I have.” 

There was great whispering at this, and 
the nurse was seen to search her pockets, 
but she had mislaid her needle, and so 
could not give the officer more morphine. 

“Never mind the soldiers’ council,’”’ said 
the lieutenant huskily. ‘‘Put him in and 
get the hell out of here before they all die.”’ 

Rooge and Wally took one of the spare 
stretchers from the side of the ambulance 
and transferred the wounded prisoner to it. 
Then they shoved him in as gently as they 
could. Wally went to the front, while 
Rooge fastened the curtain. The pioneers 
and the stretcher bearers looked on 
dumbly. 

“S’long!’’ said Rooge. 

'“S’long,’’ said the others. 
back?” 

“Nope. This is the last trip. Them that 
don’t want to go is out of luck.’”’ This was 
for the officer’s benefit, but Rooge could 
see no sign that he had been heard. He 
then went to his seat in time to see Wally 
and the nurse again shaking hands. 

“Leave it to me,” said Wally, and the 
nurse was gone. 

In silence the ambulance rolled away and 
silence was maintained until the ambulance 
swung into the southbound traffic stream at 
Montzeville. 

‘Leave what to you?”’ demanded Rooge 
suddenly. 

“Drivin’ this here ambulance!” 

“Well, it couldn’t be left in poorer 
hands, but that ain’t the point. You an’ 
that nurse was makin’ chin music, an’ it’s 
somethin’ you’re ashamed of or you’d have 
spit it out long ago. C’m on, now, what 
was it? You promised her you’d make an- 
other trip up there, didn’t yuh? Well, 
you'll make it alone. I aim to eat an’ then 
I aim to go to Foor de Paree where I got 
orders to go, an’ if you ain’t got sense 
enough to take me I’m goin’ with some- 
body that appreciates a good orderly.” 

“T ain’t worryin’,” said Wally. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t make no second trip with no one 
but me. If I wasn’t feeble-minded I’d put 
in for another orderly long ago. But then 
I don’t mind you ridin’ with me. It gives 
me courage. That yap o’ yours goin’ all 
the time drowns out shellfire an’ so I don’t 
get scared.” 

“You ain’t said what you an’ the nurse 
was hatchin’ up,” reminded Rooge. ‘‘ Never 
mind the cheap wit. I announce right now 
I ain’t goin’ back there.” 

“Listen,” said Wally; “stop talkin’ an’ 
try can you think up somethin’ to say that 
sounds like intelligence. While you’re 
tryin’, I’ll explain in simple language, a-b, 
a-b, what we’re gonna do. We’re gonna 
take these wounded to Sewey. Compree? 
Then we have chow. Then we beat it to 
Foor de Pareee. That right? Understand 
that?” 

“Yeh, that’s right,” said Rooge. ‘‘You 
been rational so far. Now tell me the fool- 
ish part.” 

“Foolish? Where d’yuh get that stuff?” 
cried Wally, obviously  disconcerted. 
“Well, it ain’t foolish. This here officer is 
aide to General Middleton, an’ he’s the old 
he-one of all the herd round here. So she 
says we should stop in an’ say his aide is 
horizontal up in the woods an’ would he 
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send up his car to bring him down, less’n 
he wants to put in for a new aide.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then you an’ me go on to Foor de 
Paree.”’ 

Rooge laughed a harsh, mirthless laugh. 
“Well, if that ain’t the limit of your intelli- 
gence!”’ he began. “If that ain’t somethin’ 
that your poor little peanut skull would 
think up! That gang that went around 
gradin’ guys’ minds musta graded you as 
equal to unborn! First off, generals is 
about as easy to find around here as a plate 
of ice cream. Where’s this general? An’ 
how come he’s gonna send his big shiny 
car way off in some woods an’ maybe get 
it blown up, just for some shavetail to 
bleed all over the cushions?” 

“T wish you’d learn to say somethin’ 
without usin’ so many words,” answered 
Wally calmly. ‘Words. If words was 
brains you’d be Thomas Edison. If you 
got a cent for every word you spoke you'd 
be John D. Rockefellar. Your old jaw 
bearin’s must run hot most o’ the time. If 
you didn’t like to sleep so, you’d wear ’em 
out. Go to sleep, an’ when you wake up 
it’ll be all over.” 

*“An’ you'll still be huntin’ for this here 
general!”’ 

“No, I won’t. His P. C. is in the town 
hall at Mandecourt an’ we pass right 
through it to go to Foor de Paree.” 

“Yeh,’’ sneered Rooge, “right through 
it by goin’ about twenty kilometers outta 
the way! An’ then you ain’t got no car 
yet!” 

“T’ll get the car. The nurse told me all 
that. She knows this here general. She 
tended him in the States when he was 
gettin’ his utensils cut out or somethin’.” 

“‘Hinjoy yourself,’ said Rooge. “‘Havea 
good time. We gotta work twenty-six hours 
o’ the day an’ this seat won’t be no harder 
here than it will be anywhere else. Only 
don’t forget that when the roll is called up 
yonder in Foor de Paree an’ you’re over 
here borryin’ generals’ limousines, there’ll 
have to be some explainin’. I was in the 
mill oncet an’ that’s oncet too much.” 

It was late afternoon before the ambu- 
lance was back again on the road to Mande- 
court. There was no conversation on the 
seat, for Rooge, full of bacon and hard 
French biscuits soaked in coffee, slept 
peacefully, while Wally’s mind was busy 
with the explanation he was going to make 
when he arrived at the church near Four de 
Paris five hours later than the time he 
should have been there. They shot into the 
pile of ruins that had been Mandecourt, 
and cutting through a column of prisoners 
to the great disgust of the military police 
guarding them, they arrived before the 
town hall. Wires innumerable went in the 
door, orderlies sat about, side cars were 
parked on one side, a huge limousine and a 
touring car at the other, with one of those 
ancient faded blue affairs that served the 
French for motor transport. 

“Wake up, Rooge,” said Wally, nudging 
the other with his elbow. ‘‘Thisis us.’’ He 
brought the ambulance to a stop. ‘Don’t 
let no one steal this bus now; I’m goin’ in.” 

He clambered over Rooge’s feet, and 
mounting the muddy stairs of the building, 
went in. There were noise and clamor, the 
continual clicking of typewriters, the ring 
of many telephones, an overpowering smell 
of cigar smoke mingled with that of wet 
wool, and the thump, thump of hobnailed 
shoes. There was nobody in the hall whom 
he might question as to the whereabouts of 
the general, and Wally paused in un- 
certainty. He was not accustomed to 
prowling about in the command posts of 
the mighty. Yet this was a thing that he 
had promised to do and the quicker it was 
done the better. He noticed a blanket- 
curtained door at the right, over which was 
the sign, Artillery Groupment. There ought 
to be somebody there who knew where the 
general was. Wally went in. 

A huge room, formerly a schoolroom, was 
now filled with tables on which were spread 
typewriters, maps, orders, cigar ashes, 
empty bottles used as candlesticks, map 
cases, compasses, riding crops, horseshoes, 
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shrapnel noses, and one-pounder shells that | 


were used as paper weights. Officers figured 
fire data, consolidated reports and issued 
orders. The corps commander was there, 
conferring with the commander of the 
groupment, and with a French division 


moving forward and of keeping up a proper 
volume of fire at the same time. The corps 
commander was tall and thin, with a 
strongly marked nose and chin, wherefore 
he was called the Old Man of the Mountain. 
He lifted his head and saw what he assumed 
to be a motorcycle dispatch rider in con- 
ference with an officer who sat near the 
door. This man, however, though his 
gauntlets and leather jerkin might make 
him look like a dispatch rider, was Wally, 
and he was asking the man near the door 
where he might find the general. 


“Here, you, have you a message for me?”’ 


roared the general clear across the room. 

“Yes-sir,” replied Wally. 

Every typewriter stopped and every head 
came up to listen, startled by the bellowing 
roar of the general. 

Wally, nervous enough at being among 
so many high-ranking officers, and startled 
by the loudness of the general’s shout, re- 
plied in kind. 

“Yes-sir,” he called. ‘‘There’s a girl up 
there in the woods—a nurse—an’ she wants 
to know how’s chances on borryin’ your 
car to Ay 

“What?” 

The maps on the tables shook with the 
blast of that inquiry. Not a typewriter 
clicked, not a pen moved. 

“There’s a nurse,” said Wally lamely. 
“She says she knows yuh. She wants to 
know—huh?” A hand had tugged at 
Wally’s sleeve. It was the officer there, 
who sought to attract Wally’s attention. 
The room was deathly still. Then from the 
other side of the curtain came the scrape of 
hobnails. 

“Wally!’’ a hoarse whisper, yet clearly 
audible in all corners of the room. ‘Hey, 
ask him does he mind the time her os 

There was a crash of sound that drowned 
the rest. The general, his face like the 
setting sun, had glared all around, and at 
once every typewriter began to clatter and 
every pen to scrape madly. The officer who 
had Wally by the sleeve propelled him to 
the doorway, but at that instant two very 
huge, evil-looking men entered, bringing 
with them a leather-jerkined man with red 
hair. 

“This guy was hanging round the door 
listenin’,” said the evil men. “Does the 
major want him looked after?” 

The two were military police, supposed 
to guard the portals, and having stepped 
aside for a minute for purposes of their own 
so that Wally had been able to get in, and 
likewise Rooge, they were now only too 
eager to arrest someone to show how un- 
ceasing had been their vigilance. 

“Sure, put ’em away,” said the major. 
“Take this one too. They’re both drunk.” 


“Look after them,”’ urged the general, | 


speaking with difficulty. ‘“‘We’ll see if we 
can’t impress on them that a corps head- 
quarters is a poor place for a drunk to wan- 
der into.”” Again he glared around, but 
everyone worked madly, save the French, 
who sat with open mouths. 

“Come on, youse,” said the M.P.’s; 
“come wit’ us.’”’ They retired with their 
prisoners and the blanket that served as a 
curtain fell into place again. 

“What did you let that man in for?”’ de- 


manded the general of the major by the | 


door. ‘‘Seems to me you ought to have 
sense enough to keep that sort of intruder 
out!’’ The general then crossed the room 
to an officer who perused a march order. 

“Jump out and get those men away from 
the police and run ’em out of the sector!”’ 
whispered the general. 

He returned to his seat at the table and 
mopped his brow. He did not want these 
men arrested. There would be a trial, and 
things came out at trials that had better 
be left unknown. 


The officer hurried out. The two police- | 


men debated before the door which one 
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Whether you use a few 
stamps a day or thousands, 
you will find very real economy 
and other advantages in adopting “ 
the modern method of postage stamp 
handling and affixing: 


MULTIPOST) 


STAMP AFFIXER & RECORDER 


It is not only a device for quickly and 
cleanly affixing stamps. It does away 
with loose stamps laying around. 
Stamps, in coils, are locked in one 
place. It automatically records stamps 
used. It prevents loss of stamps 
through carelessness, spoilage, misuse 
and theft. It prompts the same attitude 
of respect for stamps as for money. 
And how welcome it is when statements, 
circular matter or other large mailings 
must be gotten out quickly near closing 
time! Thousands of small and large of- 
fices have been using Multiposts for 
years. Try one yourself at our ex- 
pense. So sure are we of its value, we 
will put one in on FREE TRIAL. 


Ask your Stationer 
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(Representatives in all large cities) 
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FREE 
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should guard the door and which take the 
two prisoners to the stockade. There was 
also another man there—a lieutenant col- 
onel who wore the insignia of the medical 
corps. 

““Who’s driving this ambulance?”’ asked 
the lieutenant colonel. 

“We are, sir,’ said Wally sadly; “but 
these guys pinched us an’ won’t leave us 
go.” 

“Take ’em away, Johnny,” said one of 
the police. “They won’t worry about am- 
bulances none for the next six months.” 

“Hold up a minute,”’ said the officer. 
“You want that ambulance, doctor?” 

“Yes, I do. A dispatch rider was just in 
and said that they’d found Dwyer. He’s 
up in the woods beyond Avocourt, in a field 
hospital that’s moved up, and so there’s 
no ambulances running by there. I was 
going to send this one after him.” 

‘Well, we’ll do it!’’ cried the officer. 
“Found Dwyer at last; that’s fine! The 
general will be very pleased. Release those 
two men. You know me, of course. I’m 
General Middleton’s chief of staff. I’ll take 
the responsibility. He’d rather have Dwyer 
taken out than fifty drunks court-martialed. 
Are you men sober enough to drive?”’ 

“We ain’t drunk, sir,’’ said Wally defi- 
antly. ‘“‘We was just in there 4 

“Shut up!” barked a policeman. 
general oi 

“‘Never mind!” interrupted the officer. 


“The 


| “T said I’d take all responsibility. Put 


those men in the ambulance and see that 


they start.” 
“Come on; come on,’ murmured the 
doctor. ‘Tell all that to Riley; we’re in a 


hurry here. Hop in, and I’ll tell you where 
this hospital is.” 

“‘T know where it is,’ said Wally. “I 
seen the lootenant too. I been up there 
twice today.” 

“‘Been up there twice?” cried the two 
officers. ‘‘Well, why the hell didn’t you 
bring Dwyer back before now? He was 
hit at daybreak and you fatheads have let 
him lie around up there until mid-afternoon! 
Here, what’s your name? I’m going to 
turn you in! Here! Stop ’em! Stop that 
ambulance! Hey!” 

But the motor roared, the mud flew in 
showers, and with a lurch and a wild skid 
the ambulance was gone. They watched 
it slide around the farthest corner and head 
north; then the officers went back into the 
town hall. 

There was no word said on the seat of the 
Traffic congestion took them 
as far east as Chattancourt, and they were 


| well on their way to Cuisy when Rooge 
finally spoke. 


“Tt ain’t rained all day,’ said he; ‘‘but 


| maybe it will tonight.” 


“‘T’m off women for life!’’ replied Wally. 
I never tried to do one 
a favor but what it cost me two-thirds of a 
month’s pay or more. Now lookit! A 
whole day shot, just miss being slammed 
in the mill, an’ most like get tried for 
turnin’ up late by seven or eight hours at 
Foor de Paree. I’m done. The next skirt 
that wiggles her eyes at me an’ asks me to 
do some slight favor is gonna hear lan- 
guage. I ain’t kiddin’.”’ 


“Well,”’ observed Rooge, “‘you wouldn’t 


| be guided by me.” 


“You? You was the bird that popped off 
this morning an’ made me so ashamed 0’ 
myself I had to say yes. ‘Naw,’ says you. 
‘This is our last trip! Naw!’ Ain’t that a 
fine way to talk to a lady! What else could 
a man say but, ‘Sure, we'll come back?’ 
An’ then just as I start to explain to the 
general, ‘Hey, ask him does he mind the 
time,’ says you! Ask him does he mind 
what time? Who the hell asked you to 
horn in anyway? I left you outside 
a-purpose, so you wouldn’t upset the beans 
all over the floor!”’ 

“‘T was gonna say to ask him to mind the 
time she took care o’ him when he was 
sick,” said Rooge calmly. “Ain’t no harm 
in that. Well, ain’t this lovely 
scenery! I’m so glad traffic’s thick an’ we 
come around another way. It makes things 
much more interestin’. It’ll be dark by the 
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time we go out again an’ won’t we have an 
interestin’ time, especially me on the 
bumper playin’ searchlight with a cigarette. 
Got any cigarettes, Wally? If you ain’t 
you’re gonna be missin’ a headlight t’night.”’ 

Rooge removed his helmet, and putting 
it on the floor, drew something from his 
pocket. This he adjusted on his head, and 
taking a steel trench mirror from another 
pocket, looked at his reflection with seem- 
ing satisfaction. 

““Now, senseless,” demanded Wally, 
“whatta yuh got there?” 

He took a careful look ahead, saw that 
there were no crossroads and that he was 
at a comfortable distance from a light tour- 
ing car. ahead, and then looked at Rooge. 
The ambulance slid toward the ditch as 
Wally twitched the wheel in his astonish- 
ment. Rooge was wearing an overseas cap 
bound with gold braid and bearing two 
large silver stars pinned to it, the insignia 
of a major general. 

“Where'd yuh git that?” gasped Wally. 

**T went into the hall,” said Rooge, re- 
garding himself from every angle, ‘‘ knowin’ 
you for what you was an’ that you’d gum 
the works somehow. I thought if I was 
along, I might help yuh out of it. There 
was some coats an’ hats a-hangin’ up an’ I 
took this one.’’ He regarded himself in the 
mirror from a fresh angle. “I think I’d 
make a good-lookin’ general,’”’ he remarked. 

“Well, what in the name o’ frost-faced 
freezes are you gonna do with a general’s 
hat?” 

“‘T took it to sell,”’ said Rooge, removing 
the cap and carefully refolding it. “Tl 
need it to help pay the blind I’m gonna get 
for runnin’ wild all day instead o’ goin’ 
where we was ordered to go. Lots 0’ guys 
will give francs for a general’s hat. A guy 
could put one o’ them on an’ maybe go 
to Paris without no pass.” 

Wally sighed heavily and, shaking his 
head, returned to the absorbing business of 
driving. They struck a long stretch of new 
American-built road—just broken stone 
thrown on the surface of the ground—and 
the difficulty of driving through this pre- 
vented conversation until the ambulance 
slowed once more for the field hospital. It 
was almost dark when they got there, but 
Wally was used to finding places in the 
dark, and there was a man waiting at the 
foot of the path who arose with a cry as 
the ambulance appeared. 

“Bring him out,” called Wally, getting 
out on the running board. “Stand around 
now, boys, we gotta get outta here. C’m on, 
go get him while we’re turnin’ around.” 

Another man appeared on the path be- 
side the first, and the two waited, their 
faces white and gleaming in the semidark, 
until Rooge came over to them. 

“Give us a hand,” said they. ‘‘Hell’s 
loose! Man, you don’t know the half o’ it!” 

“What's the matter?’’ demanded Rooge 
and Wally simultaneously. 

“There was a boche shell got a direct hit 
on a truck load o’ doughboys an’ them they 
could find they brought in here! Fourteen 
of ’em!”’ 

“Fourteen! Man,” gasped Wally, ‘‘no 
sleep tonight! That nurse still here? If 
she’s got fourteen in there that was under 
a direct hit, she won’t have much time to 
hold no lootenant’s hands! Well, fourteen 
or no fourteen, we come up after that offi- 
cer, an’ we’re gonna have him. Go get him, 
Rooge.”’ 

“He won’t go,” said one of the men by 
the path. ‘‘No use arguin’. He says as his 
old man is a congressman or somethin’ an’ 
him bein’ a addykong an’ all, he gets an 
awful razz all the time. They claim he 
ain’t got no guts. He says he’ll show ’em! 
He won’t go out while there’s a damn en- 
listed man waitin’!”’ 

A long silence. The men could hear the 
guns beginning to growl as night came on, 
and a faint murmur of voices up the path 
where the fourteen wounded lay with the 
lieutenant. 

“Rooge,”’ said Wally in a hoarse whisper, 
“git out that hat o’ yourn! I got it! Unpin 
them stars an’ pin one each on one o’ them 
doughs up there an’ then tell that shavey 
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that he’s goin’ out with a wagonload o’ 
generals that was in a limousine under a 
direct hit. Tell him one general is stayin’ 
behind so’s he can go out, cause he’s dub 
officer. Tell him he ain’t got no mortgage 
on bein’ brave an’ self-denyin’.”’ 


“Yeh, but that’s only three,’ objected 


Rooge. ‘‘Who’s gonna get the fourth 
bunk?”’ 

“Put the hat on the fourth man!”’ cried 
Wally. 


“That ain’t bad, at that!’’ murmured 
Rooge to himself. He jumped down from 
the ambulance and dashed away into the 
darkness. 

Wally had turned the embulance around 
and was down inspecting his tires when the 
first stretcher appeared. One of the bearers 
flicked on a flash light and snapped it off 
again, but its beam showed that the cur- 
tain was still down and the gate up, and 
that the man on the first stretcher was the 
lieutenant. 

A second stretcher appeared, and this 
time Wally had prepared the ambulance 
for loading. The flash light flickered again 
and glittered for a second on a silver star 
that the man on the stretcher wore on his 
blouse. In he went, and the third stretcher 
following close behind, the light flashed 
again. Another general, his body covered 
with a blanket from feet to head, but fallen 
away on one side so that the insignia of a 
chief of brigade showed on his shoulder. 
The fourth man was entirely covered, even 
his face, but the inquisitive flash light 
showed the back of his head, covered with 
an overseas cap, the edges of which were 
bound with gold braid. In he went, and 
after him the wounded lieutenant, who slid 
into his lower bunk without protest. 

“Take ’em away,”’ called Rooge. Wally 
ran to the front of the ambulance and 
Rooge, after securing curtain and gate, fol- 
lowed. 

“They expectin’ us back?”’ asked Wally. 

“Nope,” said Rooge. “The nurse got 
word out to them engineers an’ they said 
they’d give her some trucks as soon as they 
was unloaded. We’re done. This here is our 
last trip.” 

“Tt is to this hospital anyway,” 
Wally. 

The road after a time came out of the 
woods and crossed a wide stretch of open 
beyond Malancourt. It was lighter here 
than in the woods and in the twilight Rooge 
began to take things from his pocket and 
peer at them. 

““Whatchyuh got?”’ asked Wally idly. 

“‘A pistol, one o’ them French split- 
second, double-actin’, read-an-repeat 
watches, an’ a roll of seven ten-franc bills.” 

“You been robbin’ them wounded?”’ 
cried Wally. ‘‘You oughta be hung! 
Rooge, if one o’ them jaspers finds out you 
skun him they’ll nail your hide to the ridge 
pole. I ain’t kiddin’!” 

“How you talk!’ scoffed Rooge. ‘I 
never rob no wounded an’ you know it. 
Yuh mind I went up there pinnin’ stars on 
them birds off my general’s hat? Well, I 
says to each one, I says, ‘ You’re hit bad an’ 
I don’t want yuh to ride out in no truck, so 
I’m gonna pin this star on yuh, or give yuh 
this hat, an’ then you’ll go right out in the 
first ambulance.’ An’ they was so grateful 
to me they give me these things.”’ 

“Boy,” said Wally severely, ‘“‘they’ll 
hang you yet. That pistol an’ watch an’ 
money all you got?” 

“No,” said Rooge, and Wally could see 
him leer horribly in the semidarkness. 
“That nurse give me a big fat kiss!”’ 

“uh?” shrieked Wally. ‘‘Didn’t she 
ever think there was a driver on this here 
bus?” 

“She was busy,” replied Rooge. ‘She 
had a gang o’ wounded to look after.” 

There was no. further word for several 
miles, but a halt in the stream of traffic gave 
Wally a chance to speak. 

‘Why didn’t you tell a fellar she was 
puttin’ out kisses?” he demanded. ‘“‘I 
coulda got off an’ walked in there.”’ 

‘Never thought of it,’”’ said Rooge 
sleepily. ‘‘An’, anyway, you was tellin’ me 
you was off women for life.”’ 


agreed 


” 
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Banana Puppinc—a dessert for children who like sweets and for men who like substantial food 


When and why they are good for children 


IPE bananas are a 

wholesome food 

for children for four 
reasons: 

Bananas are sealed by Nature in a clean 
and germ-proof package. 

They can be eaten in the natural state. 

They are packed with energy-making car- 
bohydrates that restless little bodies need. 

They are very easy to digest—-so easy that 
children can eat great and nourishing quan- 
tities of ripe bananas. without any ill effect 
whatever. 

Like all good things, banana goodness is 
worth waiting for. Wait until the fruit is 
wholly ripe. Wait until all trace of green 
is gone, and the skin is flecked with brown. 
Then a banana is fully ripe, and its greater 
sweetness is easy to digest. 


The sealed, germ-proof package turns from green to gold 


as its contents turn from starch to su gar 


For Grown-ups... 


STEAK A LA STANLEY— one 
of the best balanced food com- 


binations that you can eat, 


according to a noted food author- 
ity. Serve your next steak with 
bananas —and try it. 


As bananas ripen, their carbohydrates are 
changed into fruit sugars which are easily 
and quickly digested and absorbed. Ripe- 
ness brings bananas one step nearer digestion 
than most other carbohydrate foods. 


Make sure of ripe- 
ness. Buy bananas 
by the “hand” or 


dozen. Do not make 


the mistake of putting them in the ice chest, 
for cold interferes with the ripening process. 


Put them in a bowl or dish, and leave them 


out in the air to ripen at room temperature. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 


ON bE RUT EABANANAS 
| A United Fruit Company Product 
packed and sealed by Nature in a germ-proof package. Imported 
and distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH "GOMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Please send me recipe book, “ From the Tropics to Your Table.” 


[Please print your name and address] 
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OOLING systems like other 
motor parts need attention. 
After a Summer and Fall of 
strenuous service, your radiator FF 
islikely to be encrusted withrust, 7% 
{ scale, slime and mud—and pos- 
sibly leaky —fore-runners of a 
heated engine and other serious [7 
difficulties. a 


Don’t take a chance on ruining 
your motor—keep a can of Dutch 
Brand Radiator-Seal in your tool 
‘kit for emergencies — it won’t 
deteriorate. 


pee ee A eis 2 


} Radiator-Seal is simple to use— 
7 just pour it into the radiator— 
it will seal up leaks in the radi- 
ator, water jacket or radiator 
hose quickly and permanently. 


Buy a can from your nearest 

Motor Accessory dealer and be 

prepared for that eventual leak. 

If not yet in your dealer’s stock 
4 send 75c for a can, postpaid. 


There are 20 other Dutch Brand 


Motor Aids that will save you 
14 money. 
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A large 
can for 
75 cents 
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“Grass’ll be knee-high in’ the spring,” 
said Beckel. ‘“‘All sorts of feed for my stock. 
And there’s consider’ble placer gold on this 
flat too. Aman could make pretty fair wages 
placerin’. I’maimin’ to locate my flat soon’s 
I get round toit. But I’m too busy pros- 
pectin’ for that ledge right now. Besides, 
there’s plenty of time.” 

“Plenty of time,’”’ agreed Rudie warmly. 
“Brother, you'll be sittin’ pretty when you 
find your ledge. Nice home, plenty grass, 
wood and water—and you got it comin’ to 
you. . Well, I reckon I ought to be 
hittin’ the trail. You reckon the trail’s 
open?”’ 

“No, you better wait two-three days, 
Pel,’’ Beckel advised him. ‘‘Your laig’s 
practically as good as new again, but it 
wouldn’t be wise to take any chances with 
the river crossin’s yet. You stay right here 
with me till the water goes down a little. 
You’re welcome to everything I got. Don’t 
be in no hurry to go.” 

Rudie thanked him extravagantly, as- 
suring him over and over that he cert’ny 


| was a prince. 


The days went by, and one evening the 


| old prospector came into the cabin, his face 


glowing with enthusiasm. 
“T had it figured right, Pel!”’ he exulted. 


“TI knowed that rich rock must have come _ 


down off of Garbey, and today I found 
another piece, two-thirds the way to the 
summit.” 

He produced his new find and showed it 


~ proudly to his friend. Undoubtedly it was 


from the same ledge as the pocket piece that 
he had exhibited to Rudie. This one also 
showed rich streaks and points of gold, the 
same dirty gray quartz. Rudie’s fingers 
trembled again as he turned this new speci- 


_ men in his thick fingers. 


“But why ain’t there more of it?’’ he 
wanted to know. ‘“‘Looks like if there was 


_ ledge up there and pieces breakin’ off, why, 


there’d be lots of ’em.”’ 
‘“‘Prob’ly a blind ledge,” said Beckel. “‘It 


_ happens that way. Ledge buried under the 


ground, and only a piece gettin’ to the 
surface now and then.”’ 
Rudie went up with the prospector next 


| day and together they hunted about the 
| spot where the find had been made before, 


but no more bits of the rich float were found. 
At noon they sat down on the point of a 
bold ridge to eat their lunch. Above them 
the summit of Garbey Hill lay against the 
sky; before them was spread out the level 
fir-covered flat beyond Tom Bell Creek, 
with their cabin resembling a toy house, the 
horse and donkey, grazing near by, resem- 
bling toy animals come to life. Lifting its 
jagged crags farther down the creek, Fool 


_ | Ridge loomed in the sun, ugly and unin- 
| viting. 


“What for do you call it Fool Ridge?” 
asked Rudie, and Beckel grinned. 
“Oh,” he said, “‘I just named it that be- 


| cause I been tryin’ to find colors there and 


I’ve always been fooled. There ain’t a 


|| thing on Fool Ridge and I know it; but in 
| spite of that, why, I keep goin’ back. And 


every time I go back I call myself a fool for 
doin’ it, wastin’ my time thataway. But 


| there’s a little bench on the other side of 


Fool Ridge, with a garden place and a 
spring. I’ve always wanted to build me a 
cabin right out there on that bench, among 
the little firs. Great place for a cabin. I 
could throw my old tin cans over the bluff 
and they’d fall a thousand feet and I’d be 


| plumb rid of them. Funny, ain’t it, how a 


| feller picks out a particular spot for his 


home and don’t know why that particular 


| spot seems so good to him? But I’ve al- 
| ways wanted to live on Fool Ridge, and I 


reckon that’s why I been so determined to 
find gold there.” 

“Well,” said Rudie, “I can’t see myself 
livin’ on no Fool Ridge. No, sir! Me, 
soon’s I’d made a strike, I’d cash it and hit 
the trail for the bright lights. Too hard to 
find booze up here. Nothin’ doin’ and 
nothin’ to look at but hills. POSEN ee 
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believe I’ll go down to the cabin. My laig’s 
achin’ a little.’ 

That afternoon Beckel came upon an- 
other piece of the rich float, only a hundred 
yards below the summit of Garbey Hill. 
Fifteen minutes later he found two more, 
and after that half a dozen—small pieces, 
but all showing gold. Then again the slope 
was barren and he found no more, though 
he hunted feverishly until darkness made 
it impossible to see with discernment. He 
hurried down to the cabin, exultant. 

*‘Ain’t a doubt about it now!”’ he said, 
his voicetrembling withexcitement. “‘ Right 
under the summit—a child could find it 
now! No need to find any more float. All 
I got to do is run a drift into the hill and 
that old ledge is mine—mine, after forty 
years of prospectin’ and freezin’ and goin’ 
hungry! Pel, it shorely means a lot to me!” 

Rudie was no less excited. Until near 
midnight the two men sat before the fire, 
talking about the imminence of a great 
strike. Generously old Beckel urged Rudie 
to accept a partnership, but the guest de- 
murred. 

““Wouldn’t be right, none at all,’”’ he said 
positively, ‘‘me droppin’ in casual and 
takin’ half of what you been huntin’ after 
for a lifetime. No, brother, a pardnership 
is all right with some people, but usually it 
don’t turn out so good. Every feller for 
himself is my motto. That’s business—cold 
business. Every feller for himself.” 

But from that time on until they went 
to bed he questioned old Beckel minutely, 
learning all the fine points of developing 
blind ledges. 

“Well, good night, brother,”’ he said as 
they sought their bunks at last. ‘‘Here’s 
hopin’ you find her and that she makes you 
rich. You deserve it, brother. You saved 
my life.” 

“T reckon I ought to locate tomorrow,” 
said Beckel as he blew out the light. “Still, 
ain’t no hurry. I’ll prospect most of the 
day and stick up my location notice next 
mornin’. I got a couple or three blanks on 
the mantel there.” 

Just one more piece of the rich ore showed 
up next day—only twenty feet below the 
backbone of the hill. That was enough for 
old Beckel. He began to dig, starting a 
trench across the narrow ridge that was the 
summit. He worked furiously, spurred by 
visions of the fortune that must lie hidden 
somewhere in that narrow backbone of the 
hill. 

It would be a ledge—not a stringer; he 
was sure of that. The specimens that he 
had found coming up the slope had never 
come from a stringer, but from a ledge. 
And a ledge as rich as that—why, merely a 
few tons of such ore would place him for- 
ever beyond want! 

Two hours of work brought him through 
the loose surface soil and into the hard 
rock. Clearly he could do no more until he 
returned to his cabin and brought up dyna- 
mite and drills. He sat down to rest; and 
as he rested he contemplated his little heap 
of ore fragments, found after so much pa- 
tient hunting. Little and insignificant they 
looked, but they were to mark the turning 
point in his life. They were going to make 
him rich. From the tiny heap of quartz his 
gaze wandered to Fool Ridge. 

Maybe he would be able to live there 
after all! The splendid thought took the 
form of an urge to go over and see what the 
recent storm had done to his little bench, 
hanging in the air a thousand feet above 
Tom Bell Creek. It was not yet noon, and 
he had ample time to visit his prospective 
home and still get down to the cabin in 
time for supper. 

Fool Ridge had also felt the ravage of the 
heavy downpour. Huge gullies had been 
washed in the shaly slopes and he found 
that a number of rocks had even been flung 
down upon his little bench, between the 
spring and the edge of the precipice. How- 
ever, in the main, his chosen spot had not 
been injured. He walked to the edge of the 
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precipice and looked down, grinning to him- 
self as he recalled what he had said to Pel 
Rudie about throwing his empty tin cans 
over the edge. He walked back across the 
bench, marking the spot where he would 
build his cabin and visualizing his garden, 
watered by the spring that gushed from the 
gully that seamed the rock wall back of the 
bench and was filled with a tangle of bowl- 
ders and windfalls, through which grew a 
luxuriant mass of alders. “He would go back 
and take a look at his spring. 

Old Beckel did not get home in time for 
supper. Instead, it was quite dark when he 
reached Buckhorn Meadows, and his little 
cabin window was glowing cheerily. 
Breathless and eager, he shoved the door 
open. 

“T got her, Pel!’’ he shouted as h 
stepped inside. “Say, I found ——” 

He stopped abruptly, then closed the 
door gently behind him. Pel Rudie was 
not alone. Across the table from Pel sat 
a fat, uncouth man with bleared popeyes 
of faded blue, beneath which the lower lids 
hung like fiery red cups above the pouchy 
skin below. The man’s face was pitted 
from smallpox and his thick lips hung 
loosely, quivering irresponsibly. Between 
the two men stood a bottle and the room 
was stifling blue with the reek from their 
pipes. : 

“Come in—come in, ole-timer!” cackled 
Rudie, leering through the smoke. ‘‘ Meet 
Speck Brannan, ole frien’ of mine. We 
used to be pals together in San Francisco. 
Las’ feller I was expectin’ to see when he 
walked in here, jus’ after you left this 
mornin’. Yes, sir, I was surprised. Won- 
nerful coincidence—me and Speck meetin’ 
up like this! Wonnerful!”’ : 

“Absolooly!’’ agreed the pock-marked 
man with drunken gravity. He leered 
owlishly across the bottle, then poured a 
drink with blundering, flabby hands, his 
watery popeyes reeling above the fire-red 
cups of the fallen underlids. 

“Well, Pel,’’ he said, “you lucky ole 
son of a gun, here’s lookin’ atchoo!”’ 
“Drink till you bust!” Rudie exhorted 
him. Gr 

They drank, after touching glasses 
clumsily, and giggled, with cunning side 
glances at their host. Beckel was silent, 
for a premonition of impending trouble 
had come to him. He sat down by the fire 
and the conyivialists immediately forgot 
him. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Rudie, as though contin- 
uing an interrupted conversation, ‘you'll 
be my superintendent, Speck. Good ole 
Speck! Pel Rudie never forgets his frien’s! 
Nos-sir! Pals once, pals till we croak! Tha’s 
me, Speck!”’ 

“Shake!” begged the fat man, and they 
shook hands across the splashed table, 
alcoholic tears in their eyes. ‘‘Garbey 
Hill’s boun’ to make you a millionaire, 
Pel!” declared Brannan. ‘‘Boun’ to make 
you a millionaire!” 

“Besshir life!” said Rudie. “‘Buy me a 
yacht and fill it with booze. We’ll go 
roun’ the world in it, Speck, you an’ me.” 

“How will Garbey Hill make you a 
millionaire?’’ Beckel Smith had risen and 
was standing upon the hearth, for his pre- 
monition of impending trouble had ripened 
to a sickening certainty. His stubbly face 
was drawn and white and a strained anx- 
iety showed in his kindly eyes. The two 
men looked up, surprised, for they had 
quite forgotten that he was there. 

Brannan regarded the prospector for 
several moments with reeling popeyes, 
then turned his regard to Rudie, sitting 
opposite, grinning. 

“He don’t know about it!’”’ said Bran- 
nan, again speaking with heavy drunken 
gravity. ‘Tell ’im, Pel!” 

““Garbey Hill belongs to me!” explained 
Rudie bluntly, and his grin grew wider. 
“Me and Speck—we went up there just 
after noon and saw you climbin’ across 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Your Eversharp 
will never clog, 
jam or scratch 
if you use only 
the leads that 
come in this 
Red Top box 
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There's an Eversharp 
for you in any style and 
size you want. This one, 
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Sweet are the fruits 
of thought! 


Prosperity, advancement, the 
admiration of your fellow men 
—all these spring from the 
rightly nurtured seed. 
Plant the seed of your thought 
where it will take root and 
flourish for all time. 


Success waits on the man 
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thinking that first friend of 
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Unending Comes 


EVER Will your legs cease to 
thank you while you wear 


Brighton Wide-Webs. The com- 
fort lasts from start to finish. 


Brighton elastic is built for comfort—built 
to permit you to wear. garters loosely. 
There is practically no tension—no_ bind- 
ing—no checking of circulation. Yet 
Brightons support socks perfectly. 


Make the next pair Brighton Wide-Webs. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pioneer Suspenders 
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Fool Ridge. I’d brung the'location notices 
with me; and so when we found where 
you'd been diggin’, why, I located Garbey 
Hill from one end to the other, and ole 
Speck here, he signed as witness.” 

‘“‘Besshir dam life!” hiccuped Brannan. 
“Located Fool Ridge too—for luck!” 

There was a short silence, while Beckel 
Smith strove to comprehend the incredible 
news. 

““You—you mean to say you jumped my 
claim?”’.he asked then, his voice hoarse 
and unnatural. 

“No, we didn’t jump your claim,” ex- 
plained Rudie. ‘‘You hadn’t located it 
yet; soit wasn’t yours none at all, see?”’ 

“But I found it!” protested Beckel, his 
hoarse voice rising. ‘‘And I was goin’ to 
locate it in the mornin’. I told you I was 
goin’ to locate it in the mornin’.” 

“Sure you was goin’ to locate it in the 
mornin’!”” chuekled Rudie in vast glee. 
“But I beat you to it, see? Why not? 
Ain’t that business? Sure! Competition. 
If one feller sees a chance to beat another 
feller to a deal, ain’t it good business? 
Hey? Say, Speck, ain’t it good business?” 

“Absolooly!”” agreed the drunkard. 
““Besshir cockeyed life’s goo’ business!”’ 

Again ashort silence, while Beckel Smith 
stood stooped and gaunt upon the hearth, 
his whole being wrung in a convulsion of 
grief over his lost possessions and the 
heinous thing that had been done to him. 
The realization of his friend’s atrocious 
perfidy burst suddenly behind his eyes in a 
red coruscation of wrath, and his big hands, 
knotted with toil, opened and shut con- 
vulsively. 

“Get out of my house!” he ordered. 
“Both of you, get out of my house!” 

“Tt ain’t your house!” giggled Rudie. 
“T located Buckhorn Meadows, too, and 
you ain’t got no more house than a rabbit. 
Hey, watch him, Speck!”’ 

In two strides old Beckel Smith had 
reached the table and flung himself across it, 
grappling Rudie’s thick neck in his gnarled 
hands. The table went down, with the two 
men struggling in the débris, and Speck 
Brannan went over backward upon the 
floor, still clutching his bottle. He scram- 
bled awkwardly to his feet, trying to focus 
his reeling popeyes upon the battle. 

“Shrow him out!’’ he commanded, his 
voice full of injured wrath. ‘‘Shrow the 
ole nut out on his neck!”’ Then, with no 
hesitation whatever, he swung the heavy 
bottle upon Beckel Smith’s head. 

When the old prospector came back to 
consciousness he was lying upon the ground 
outside the cabin door. From within came 
the sound of maudlin laughter and still 
more maudlin song. His head ached hor- 
ribly and blood had filled his eyes. The 
wind had risen and broken clouds raced 
across the face of the flying moon. It was 
very cold. 

Gradually recollection came to him in 
some degree, though he could not yet re- 
member it all. Still, in his mind he knew 
that he had been robbed of all he pos- 
sessed and nearly killed into the bargain. 
He had been jumped and there was no use 
in fighting. Their claims would hold in any 
court, though morally these men were 
worthy of death and had no rights in the 
property. 

What use to fight? He had been 
jumped. The cabin, which had cost him 
a whole summer’s hard work, was gone 
too. Nothing left but to get down to the 
valley or he would freeze or starve—both, 
probably. 

The old man was badly hurt, but he man- 
aged to get down to the corral and saddle 
his animals. This was a heartbreaking 
enterprise, for his head whirled and a hor- 
rible nausea racked him. However, the 
thing was accomplished at last, and he got 
into the saddle and started down the trail 
along Tom Bell Creek, driving his donkey 
ahead of him. 

Half a mile down the creek he looked up 
and saw the moon come from behind a 
jagged cloud and hang exactly above the 
rugged outlines of Fool Ridge. The old 
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man stopped his horse and sat in the sad- 
dle, contemplating the dark mass looming 
in the moonlight; then got down, tied his 
horse to a tree and started up Fool Ridge, 
babbling to himself. 

He was gone a long time. Daylight was 
breaking when he got back, almost ex- 
hausted, half delirious and still talking 
incoherently. He dragged himself with 
difficulty into the saddle and started on. 

“Good-by, ole Fool Ridge,”’ hesaid. “See 
you later, maybe.” Rocking in the saddle 
and still lapsing from time to time into 
delirium, he continued on down the creek. 

The clouds suddenly became a solid mass 
that covered the sky and: shut out the 
moon. 

The wind howled down the canyon and 
snow began to fall—the beginning of the 
long winter storms. Beckel Smith dis- 
appeared in the gloom of it, and as he went 
he began to sing: 


“T chaw my tobacker and I chaw it fine; 
I cinch my pony with a wild grapevine; 
I stir my batter and I fry it in a pan— 
I’marough, tough, ba-a-ad Missouri man!” 


qr 


INTER had passed and it was the 

first week in June. Old Tom Bell 
came riding down from the headwaters of 
the creek that bore his name, seeking con- 
versation. He was a sociable man, gre- 
garious to a degree, and the long winter 
months of solitude had left him with a 
bottled-up accumulation of words that. 
clamored to be uttered. z 

Past seventy years of age, Tom Bell was 
a huge, grizzly bear of a man, with wrists 
like cordwood. His whiskers sprayed over 
his barrel-like chest, black as a crow’s 
wing and showing not one gray hair. The 
old trapper-prospector smoked a short- 
stemmed cob pipe and a cloud of evil smoke 
trailed behind him like a pestilence. 

Tom Bell looked about him apprecia- 
tively as he crossed Buckhorn Meadows. 
The grass grew to his stirrup leathers and 
the place was flaming with wild flowers. 
Birds sang everywhere, and from the cabin 
at the lower edge of the Meadows came the 
sound of an ax. Tom Bell kicked his horse 
in the ribs and looked ahead eagerly. 

“Ole Beck’ll be glad to see me!” he 
chuckled in his whiskers. ‘‘Ain’t seen the 
ole cuss for nearly a year!”’ 

But it was not Beckel Smith that he saw 
when he reached the cabin. Pel Rudie 
looked up from the chopping block and 
smiled cordially. 

“Hello, brother!’’ he greeted Tom Bell 
with warm affability. 

“Hello,” boomed Tom Bell from his 
cavernous chest. ‘‘Where’s Beck?” 

“You mean the ole feller that used to 
live here? Why, he ain’t here no more. 
I—I bought him out last fall.” 

Bell was bitterly disappointed, and with 
his disappointment was mingled a vague 
incredulity. 

“Ole Beck sold out?’ he repeated. 
“What for? He was figurin’ on stayin’ 
here permanent when I saw him last spring. 
Where’s he at?”’ 

Rudie shot a furtive look at the big 
man, but kept his air of affability. © 

“Me and my pardner—we ain’t seen 
the ole feller since he went away last fall,’’ 
he said. “But a feller come by a few days 
ago and said ole Beck was located down the 
creek a ways, maybe half a mile or so be- 
low Fool Ridge. This feller said the ole 
man was crazy.” 

“Crazy !’’ roared Tom Bell, and the echo 
rolled back from the slope of Garbey Hill. 
“How’d Beck Smith begoin’ crazy, hey?”’ 

“T don’t know, brother,’ said Rudie 
virtuously. ‘I’m only tellin’ you what this 
feller said. He’s a cattleman, lookin’ for 
range, and he said ole Beck was sinkin’ a 
shaft in the barren sandstone, and when 
this feller asked him what he was doin’ it 
for, the old man said his little bird told him 
to sink there.” 

“Little bird?’’ Old Tom Bell was hope 
lessly bewildered. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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“That’s what he said, brother—little 
bird. Always talkin’ about his little bird, 
and listenin’. This cattleman said it got 
his goat, watchin’ ole Beck holdin’ his 
breath and listenin’.”’ Rudie cackled 
loudly. ‘‘A woodpecker, the cattleman 
said. Think of it, brother—sinkin’ a shaft 
in barren sandstone just because a wood- 
pecker told him to!’ Again Rudie 
cackled. 

But Bell did not smile. “‘ Mighty sorry 
to hear that!” he said gravely. ‘Mighty 
sorry. Me and Beck, we been friends for 
forty years—pardners part of the time— 
and I never knowed a feller that was a bet- 
ter friend than ole Beckel Smith. I reckon 
I'll go down and see Beck.” 

Bell jogged on down the creek past Fool 
Ridge, and half a mile below he saw a rude 
lean-to that had been built close to the 
trail. He dismounted and went up a little 
trail, where he found Beckel Smith sitting 
upon a mound of waste from a shaft. 

“Ha’r ye, Beck!” bawled old Tom, his 
forest of whiskers splitting apart in a 
friendly grin. ‘“‘H’ar ye, ole son of a gun?” 

Beckel Smith arose and regarded his 
visitor in evident perplexity, his brows 
drawn anxiously above the kindly eyes. 

“Your face seems somehow familiar to 
me, stranger,’”’ he said haltingly. “‘But— 
where’ve I met up with you before?” , 

Tom Bell paused, astounded, and again 
his tangled whiskers fell apart as he goggled 
at Beckel in helpless bewilderment. 

“Why, I’m Tom Bell!” he said. “Aw, 
quit your foolin’, Beck! You ain’t forgot 
ole Tom Bell, have you, Beck?” 

A faint expression of recognition crossed 
the prospector’s face. He took off his hat 
and ran his fingers uncertainly through his 
hair, where was revealed a long, jagged 
scar that came down almost halfway to his 
brow. 

“Why, shorely!”’ he said, though still 
somewhat uncertainly. ‘‘Of course I re- 
member Tom Bell! Ha’r ye, Tom?” The 
two men shook hands. “Got to overlook 
a lot I do,’ Smith said apologetically. 
“You see, I got myself hurt a while back, 
and ever since then I seem to forget. 
Someway or other I seem ” The words 
trailed off into nothing. 

“How’d you get hurt, Beck?’ asked 
Bell, and again the puzzled, helpless ex- 
pression crossed the prospector’s good- 
natured face. 

“‘Seems like something hit me,’’ he said. 
“Or maybe it was a jackass kicked me. . . . 
I—I don’t remember like I used to at 

Again that trailing off into nothing. Tom 
Bell regarded his old friend askance, a cold, 
horrified feeling growing in the trapper’s 
big heart. Yes, sir, Beckel Smith was 
crazy. Rumor had it right; no doubt about 
it. Poor old Beck! Bell’s eyes fell upon 
the waste heap and he stooped suddenly, 
picking up a bit of quartz. Rich quartz, 
too, as old Tom’s experienced eyes told 
him. 


It was shot with gold and very heavy? 


It couldn’t be possible, yet there it was. 
His eye caught several other fragments, 
lying among the waste. 

“Look, Beck!” he exclaimed, his voice 
trembling with excitement. “‘When did 
you strike it?”’ 

Beckel Smith regarded the bit of high- 
grade ore indifferently. 

“Oh, that?”’ he said. “I got lots of it. 
Fool’s gold.” 

“Fool’s hell!”’ bawled Tom Bell, growing 
excited. ‘“‘What you tryin’ to tell me, 
Beck? That’s high-grade rock and you 
know it! Why, say a 

“IT reckon I know fool’s gold when I see 
it!”’ said Beckel Smith, his voice rising in 
mild asperity. “‘But I’m goin’ to strike the 
real thing pretty soon.” His manner 
changed abruptly and his eyes glittered 
feverishly. ‘‘I’m runnin’ a drift from a 
point halfway down the hole. That drift’s 
goin’ to make me rich.” 

Tom Bell stepped over to the shaft and 
peered down. ‘Why,’ he exclaimed, 
“‘you’re dumpin’ the waste from the drift 
into your shaft!” 
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“Sure!’’ smiled Beckel Smith. ‘Fill her 
up level with my drift, of course. Why 
not?” 

“Why not?” bellowed Tom Bell, for 
the moment forgetting his friend’s afflic- 
tion. “‘Coverin’ this stuff up!”’ He thrust 
a handful of the splendid fragments to- 
ward Beckel’s face. ‘‘Coverin’ up a for- 
tune!”’ 

“Listen!’’ whispered Beckel. There was 
an eager half smile on his face and he lifted 
a gnarled hand imperatively. 

“What is it?” asked Bell, whispering 
also. 

“My little bird!” 

“Aw, Beck!’ Tom Bell’s voice was 
tremulous and pleading, and a cold horror 
was crawling along his spine and tingling 
the roots of his hair. ‘‘ Aw, say, Beck ie 

From the top of a dead pine on the slope 
beyond the creek a flicker was calling. 

“Hear him?” whispered Beckel, smiling 
raptly. ‘“‘Beckel, Beckel, Beckel’—hear 
him callin’ me? He’s tellin’ me to get to 
work.”’ Beckel Smith put his foot on the 
rickety ladder beneath the rude windlass. 
““Good-by, Mr. What was it you 
said yourname was? Oh, yes—Tom Bell! 
I know Tom Bell—shorely! Good-by, 
Tom.” 

He disappeared down the shaft and 
presently there began the rhythmic clink 
of his drill. 

Tom Bell hung round uncertainly for a 
few moments, wondering what he should 
do. Clearly something had to be done— 
but what? In the end he mounted his 
horse and went back to the cabin on Buck- 
horn Meadows. Rudie was sitting upon 
the woodpile, smoking idly. 

“You been told right,” said Tom Bell 
heavily. ‘“‘Poor ole Beckel—he’s crazy! 
Why, friend, he didn’t even know me! 
And him and me, we been close friends for 
the last forty years! But I found out what 
crazied him; he got a knock on the head. 
They’s a big scar left.’’ 

Rudie shot a furtive look at the big 
bearded face, now wearing a look of wor- 
ried bewilderment. 

“How did he get that crack on the nut!”’ 
asked Rudie. 

“He didn’t even know that,’’ mourned 
poor Tom Bell. ‘Said he’d fell or else he’d 
been kicked by a jackass. His memory’s 
plumb fogged up and he don’t hardly 
know his own name!” 

“That’s tough,” said Rudie, though his 
face registered secret satisfaction. Brannan 
came to the door, a bottle in his hand, 
gawking stupidly. From time to time he 
hiccuped. 

For a while there were no more words. 
Tom Bell sat slumped in the saddle, think- 
ing and worrying. Rudie had seated himself 
upon the chopping block and was waiting, 
his shifty eyes watching the big bearded 
face of the trapper. Bell roused himself 
finally and looked down. 

“Struck anything yet?’ he asked, mak- 
ing conversation. 

“Not a thing!” replied Rudie bitterly. 
“We found half a dozen rich pieces of float 
rock last fall, but that was all. We been 
diggin’ ever since, but we ain’t found no 
sign of the ledge they come from. We’ve 
plumb wore ourselves out, too, and our 
grub’s nearly gone.” : 

Bell was interested. ‘‘Where at did you 
find that rich float rock?”’ he asked, and 
Rudie described the place. 

“Dirty-lookin’ quartz with a tinge of 
red in it?” 

“Yes.” 

Bell grinned. ‘‘Why,”’ he said, ‘I lost 
them pieces of quartz myself thirty-five 
years ago! I picked ’em up along the 
creek, about half a mile below Fool Ridge— 
about where old Beckel Smith’s claim is 
now!” 

Rudie’s heart sank. ‘‘But however did 
they get up on Garbey Hill?”’ he wanted to 
know, and Bell grinned again. 

“‘T lost ’em up there,” he said. “I had 
7em in my saddlebags and one day I was 
drivin’ my jackass down that ridge and a 
yellow jacket stung him on the tail. The 
durn fool run away and them pieces of rich 
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rock jumped out of my saddlebags and I 
never did find ’em again. Friend, they 
ain’t no ledge up on Garbey. I proved that 
thirty-five years ago. You’re wastin’ your 
time there.” 

Rudie said nothing, for his high hopes 
had died a violent death. The claim for 
which he had betrayed his good Samaritan 
was worthless, and he was crushed. 

“That reminds me,” said Bell, and pulled 
a handful of rock fragments from his pocket. 
“T found these on Beckel’s waste dump.’’ 

Rudie took the fragments and glanced at 
them excitedly. ‘‘It’s the same rock!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Very same stuff!’’ His mind 
went back to their previous conversation. 
“And you say you found the Garbey Hill 
float at the same place thirty-five years 
ago? Why, then old Beckel’s found it!’ 

“The waste dump is full of it,’”’ Bell told 
him. ‘And he don’t know it’s gold! Now 
what do you think of that? He says it’s 
fool’s gold.” 

“Has he got a ledge?” asked Rudie 
breathlessly. 

“Of course he’s got a ledge! Anybody 
could see that was ledge ore. And what do 
you reckon he’s doin’ right now? Fillin’ the 
hole up again! Just because his little bird 
told him to! He’s got a fortune down in the 
bottom of that hole—and don’t know it!” 

Rudie swallowed convulsively, his avid 
eyes upon the handful of quartz. In the 
doorway the drunkard’s mouth had fallen 
open and when he hiccuped it sounded 
like a yell. Bell gathered up the reins, for 
he had come to a decision. 

“Somebody’s got to look after poor ole 
Beckel,” he said, ‘‘and I’m the one, me 
bein’ his oldest friend. He oughtn’t to be 
left alone down there. But I got to go home 
first and get things in shape. I’ll be much 
obliged if you boys’ll make it a point to 
look after Beck till I get back.’ 

“Sure, brother!” said Rudie heartily. 
“Me and Speck, we’ll go down there right 
away. Don’t you worry—we’ll look after 
ole Beck.”’ ’ 

Bell rode away. He was scarcely out of 
hearing when Rudie spoke, the muscles 
jerking in his hard, seamed neck. 

“A set-up, Speck!” he exulted. ‘‘He’s 
got a ledge of the richest rock I ever saw, 
and he’s so crazy he don’t know it. He’s 
all alone. He didn’t recognize his best 
friend, so he won’t remember us. Get that? 
He won’t remember us at all!’’ 

“Absolooly!’’: said Brannan with con- 
viction, though he had no idea of what it 
was all about. “‘Shree cheers!” 

“And do you remember how nutty he 
used to be over Fool Ridge, Speck? Well, 
we'll lead him up to that, and I bet you we 
can kid him into trading his new ledge for 
Fool Ridge, see? Yes, sir, I bet you he’ll 
fall for it.” 

The drunkard waved his bottle trium- 
phantly. ‘Shree cheers!’’ he repeated. 


IV 


ECKEL SMITH wavered. Rudie could 

see that the poor fellow wavered, and 
the squat man’s heart gave an exultant 
bound. 

“Fool Ridge,’’ he suggested softly to the 
wandering mind. ‘‘Remember? And you'll 
build you a cabin on the little bench— 
remember the little bench with the firs on 
it, right at the edge of the bluff?” 

The beginning of a smile came into old 
Beckel’s wrinkled face, half dispelling the 
perplexed expression which had been there 
ever since the two men arrived. 

“Sure I remember Fool Ridge!”’ he said. 
“And—yes, I was goin’ to build mea cabin. 
I was goin’ to build ~ 

“And throw your tin cans over the bluff,”’ 
prompted Rudie slyly, again leading the 
wrecked mind carefully. ‘And them tin 
cans would fall a thousand feet into Tom 
Bell Creek—remember?”’ 

“T remember!”’ The smile was now a 
delighted one—the delighted smile of a 
child that has suddenly remembered the 
promise of a new toy. And then, as sud- 
denly as it had appeared, the smile faded 
and the old man’s face clouded with de- 
jection. (Continued on Page 147) 
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“But I’m afraid,” he said. “I’m afraid 
my little bird wouldn’t like that. You see, 
he’s always told me this hole would make 
me rich.” 

““Aw, shucks!” scoffed Rudie. “I bet 
your little bird wouldn’t ever find out 
about it.” 

“Yes, he would!” insisted Beckel ear- 
nestly, the depression deepening upon his 
seamed face. “‘ My little bird would know, 
and he’d raise hell with me.”’ 

They were silent for some moments, sit- 
ting upon the waste heap. Around them 
was the warm silence of the soft June day, 
and new butterflies flitted past, clean winged 
and joyous in the sunlight. Suddenly, com- 
ing from far up the slope of Fool Ridge, 
half a mile away, sounded the faint drum- 
ming of a woodpecker. 

“Listen!’’ whispered Beckel. 
him!” 

The drumming came again. The old 
prospector got up from the waste heap and 
tiptoed away into the brush in order to hear 
better, and the two conspirators immedi- 
ately turned their attention to the shaft. 
It was filled to within a few feet of the drift, 
and there was nothing to see, so they trans- 
ferred their attention to the waste heap. 
Rudie took a shovel and struck it deep into 
the loose mass of sandstone. Again and 
again he shoveled, and every shovelful 
showed broken fragments of rich quartz, 
with gold showing freely. He flung down 
the shovel, gasping with excitement. 

“Bonanza!’’ he whispered, and swal- 
lowed convulsively. ‘A second Com- 
stock!” His eyes traveled down to the 
lower edge of the dump, where the larger 
rock fragments had rolled as the buckets 
were emptied. ‘Look at that!’’ he whis- 
pered. Among the ugly chunks of worth- 
less sandstone lay three or four jagged 
lumps of dirty gray quartz, plastered with 
gold. Beckel Smith came back. 

“He says it’s all right,’”’ he said with 
childish joy. ‘‘He says that’s a good trade. 
My little bird likes Fool Ridge, same as 
ido 

“‘ At-a-boy!’’ panted Rudie hoarsely, and 
slapped the old man on the back, laughing 
out of sheer exultation. “But say, listen, 
Beckel. We better go over to the county 
seat and have the exchange made all legal, 
see? We want you to be protected,” he 
explained virtuously, “‘so nobody can ever 
take Fool Ridge away from you, see?”’ 

“Let’s start right now,’ suggested old 
Beckel eagerly, “‘before my little bird gets 
a chance to change his mind.” 

““At-a-boy!’’ Rudie laughed again. But 
once more, as though flashed off by an elec- 
tric impulse, the eagerness left the old man’s 
face and he hesitated. 

“T—T forgot to tell you,” he said, watch- 
ing Rudie’s face with pathetic anxiety. 
“My little bird said I got to have Garbey 
Hill too. I know it’s askin’ a lot, but 44 

“Sure! Sure!’ Rudie shot a covert 
wink at Speck Brannan. ‘‘We’ll throw 
Garbey Hill into the bargain.” But Beckel 
still hesitated. 

“You'll think I’m drivin’ a mighty close 
bargain,” he apologized, his eyes anxious. 
“But my little bird wanted Buckhorn 
Meadows too. I ain’t got any idea what 
for, but that’s what he said. You see, I 
ain’t hagglin’ with you. It’s my little bird.” 

It was Rudie’s turn to hesitate, for he 
did not want to part with the cabin. But 
the rich rock smiled up at him from the 
waste dump—and besides, old Beckel Smith 
was beginning to remember things! Per- 
haps if they did not hurry the matter the 
old man might begin to remember too much. 
Rudie consented unconditionally and Beckel 
Smith fairly ran to saddle his horse. 

“But remember,” he told them, when 
they were ready to start, ‘‘there ain’t a 
thing in that hole—not a thing. Nothing 
but fool’s gold. I’m bein’ honest with you.” 

“That’s all right, brother,’ chuckled 
Rudie jovially. ‘“‘We don’t care. Tell you 
the truth, we’re aimin’ to build a hotel 
here. We like the view.” 

They wasted no time in the county seat, 
but hurried directly back next day as soon 
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as their business was transacted. Beckel 
Smith stopped at the little lean-to only 
long enough to collect his meager belong- 
ings, then rode on up the creek to the cabin 
on Buckhorn Meadows. He was hardly a 
hundred yards away before the two men 
were at work—Rudie down in the hole, 
madly shoveling the heavy waste into the 
hoisting bucket, Brannan at the windlass, 
straining and panting. 

They were very tired, for they had 
walked all the way to the county seat and 
back. This time Beckel Smith had not 
offered to give up his saddle horse, but had 
ridden gayly ahead, listening for woodpeck- 
ers. But in spite of their weariness they 
stuck to the killing work until nearly mid- 
night, their frenzy inflamed by every glance 
at the rich fragments lying all about the 
shaft mouth. Brannan’s hands were soon 
blistered and he wheezed like a leaky boiler 
as he wound up bucket after bucket of the 
fiendish stuff that Beckel Smith, led thereto 
by his woodpecker, had dumped down the 
hole from his drift higher up. 

Rudie dragged himself from his blankets 
at daybreak, cursed Brannan awake and 
they went at it again. All day they la- 
bored, sweating incredibly, their tortured 
muscles crying out in their agony over the 
unaccustomed toil. The day was nearly at 
an end when they reached the bottom. 
There was nothing at the bottom. The 
shaft ended as it began—in bleak, worth- 
less sandstone. 

Rudie could not believe his eyes. He 
stared at the hungry walls and scraped at 
the bottom with his shovel, sure that the 
thing could not be true. In the end he 
climbed painfully up the ladder and found 
Speck Brannan wilted down upon the waste 
heap, almost exhausted. 

“Speck,” said Rudie slowly, a dim com- 
prehension of the truth dawning upon him, 
“we been stung.” 

“cc How? ” 

“T don’t know. But somehow we been 
swindled. There ain’t anything in this 
hole. It’s all on the waste dump there, and 
whoever put it there done it to swindle us. 
Come on.”’ 

““Where you goin’?”’ asked Brannan as 
he got stiffly to his feet. 

“We're goin’ up to Buckhorn Meadows. 
I’m goin’ to get to the bottom of this. 
Maybe ole Beck knows about it and maybe 
he don’t. But anyway, we been double- 
crossed somehow, and I mean to make that 
old nut swap back or lay him out.” 

“Kid him first,” advised Brannan. “Tell 
him it was all a mistake and that his little 
bird got fooled. Don’t forget them papers 
is on record, and the law will back him up. 
Kid him, Pel!” 

They did not knock when they reached 
the cabin, but pushed the door open and 
stepped inside. Old Beckel stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, the sleeves rolled high upon 
hisrawboned arms. Rudie wasted no words. 

““We’ve come up to tell you there’s been 
a mistake, brother,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Your little 
bird gave you a wrong steer. I reckon we 
better trade back.” 

“You're a liar!’’ said Beckel Smith, and 
he did not talk like a crazy man. ‘“‘My 
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little bird never made a mistake in his 
life—and we’re not goin’ to trade back!” 

Rudie’s spatulate- fingers opened and 
closed convulsively and the blood beat in 
his neck, but he controlled himself, still 
trusting to the guile that was in him. 

“Now don’t get mad, brother,’ he 
soothed. ‘‘Where’s the ledge that was sup- 
posed to be in the bottom of the shaft you 
traded us?” 

“There ain’t any ledge in the bottom of« 
that shaft,’’ said Beckel Smith. “‘I told you 
that before we made the deal—remember?”’ 

Again Rudie controlled himself after a 
fierce struggle. ‘‘Then where did all that 
rich rock come from,” he asked, ‘‘that was 
scattered all over the waste dump?” 

“Fool Ridge!” grinned old Beckel. “I 
found it the evenin’ you and Speck Bran- 
nan jumped my claims. I hurried home to 
tell you and offer you half again, but kept 
my mouth shut when I saw you was havin’ 
a party. Then you two nearly killed me 
and throwed me out and I went away. But 
as I went I decided to cover that ledge up 
again, where the storm had washed a little 
piece of it clean. So I went up there and 
done it. 

“When I come in this spring I was playin’ 
crazy. Did it pretty well too—I even fooled 
Tom Bell! After I’d got my shaft started 
I slipped up and brought down a big chunk 
of that rich Fool Ridge rock, busted up half 
of it and mixed it into every bucket of that 
sandstone waste. It sure looked allurin’! 
Then I sat down to wait. I knew you’d 
hear about it sooner or later. Here’s the 
other half of that chunk.”’ He lifted aside 
the old pack cover and disclosed a lump of 
the dirty gray quartz as large as a water 
pail. It was alive with free gold. Outside, 
a woodpecker drummed and the old man 
cocked his head, listening. 

“Hear him?” he chuckled. ‘My little 
bird! He says you two crooks made a bum 
deal when you swapped Fool Ridge for a 
hole in hungry sandstone.” 

Rudie crouched and sprang. Speck 
Brannan, true to character, seized a stick 
of stove wood and began circling warily. 


4 


BOUT three miles up the creek Tom Bell 
saw two figures approaching, hobbling 
along the rocky trail. At first he did not 
recognize them because of the gathering 
dusk, but when they came nearer he saw 
that they were Rudie and Brannan. He 
stopped his horse and regarded the men 
with horrified amazement. MRudie’s eyes 
were half closed, his nose broken and his 
clothing hanging in rags. Two teeth were 
missing and he was covered with blood. 
Brannan was a wreck. He walked stooped 
over and from time to time he was seized 
by retching fits. 

““Whatever’s happened to you fellers?”’ 
asked Bell. 

“Ole Beckel Smith—he’s gone killin’ 
crazy !”’ sobbed Rudie through his smashed 
lips and lisping absurdly because of the 
missing teeth. “‘We went up to the cabin 
to see him and he jumped us when we 
wasn’t lookin’.”’ 

“What was Beckel doin’ in your cabin?” 


After Four o’Clock, Mallards Come In for Corn With Entire Abandon— 
But Only After Four! 
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“He was raisin’ hell,’’ said Rudie. He 
slipped round Bell’s horse, followed by the 
sick popeyed man and the two hurried 
away along the trail. 

““But—say, hold on!” Bell was a kind- 
hearted man. ‘You boys ain’t in any 
shape to travel. Say, you come on back to 
your cabin. I’m an old friend of Beck’s and 
I’ll see that he don’t hurt you no more.” 

The stricken men did not reply. A mo- 
ment later a bend in the trail hid them and 
they were gone. Tom Bell thoughtfully 
rode on toward Buckhorn Meadows, mys- 
tified and horribly troubled. Old Beckel 
heard him coming and opened the door. 

“That you, Tom?” he asked cheerily. 
“Come in—come in! I got something to 
show you that’ll make your eyes bug out a 
foot.” 

Marveling more than ever, Tom Bell fol- 
lowed Beckel into the cabin, stopping just 
inside the door to regard a scene of devas- 
tation. Tables and chairs were smashed to 
splinters. The lamp had been overturned 
and the floor was littered with broken glass, 
splashed with oil and spotted with blood. 
One window had been knocked out bodily, 
sash and all. 

“Whatever happened, Beck?” 
Bell. 

“We had a fight,”’ grinned Beckel Smith. 
“Sit down on the wood box, Tom, and I’ll 
tell you all about it.’ 

He thereupon recited the whole story, 
beginning with that early morning at the 
rim of Rainbow Canyon, winding up with 
an exposition of his plan to play crazy and 
get Rudie to trade back. 

“And it worked!’ he ended proudly. 
“Tt worked smooth and easy! Me and my 
little bird—we certainly landed them suck- 
ers good!’”’ He threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘“‘Gosh-amighty, Tom, if you 
could have seen your face when I was lis- 
tenin’ to my little bird!”’ He burst into an- 
other bellow of laughter and Tom Bell 
grinned sheepishly. 

“Ole pie-faced son of a gun!” he said. 
“You scared me plumb silly and I ain’t 
slept a wink since. You and your wood- 
pecker! Beck, I ought to bust you in the 
eye!” 

“Had to fool you too, Tom. If you’d 
known I was merely playin’ crazy, they’d 
have seen it in your face. But after you 
left me that day I knew that anybody 
takin’ just one look at your face when you 
told about me would never doubt that I 
was as loco as a doodle bug.” 

Bell had taken the chunk of gleaming 
rock in his huge hands and was regarding 
it with awe. 

“Beck,” he said solemnly, “‘you’re rich!” 

“We're rich!’’ Beckel corrected him, 
suddenly serious also. “‘ When the transfer 
was drawed, why, I had the papers made 
out to you and me, joint. We’re pardners, 
Tom, old friends too. And after a feller 
has had experience with one or two new 
friends—like I’ve had—why, he appre- 
ciates the old ones like hell.” 

Tom Bell realized the wonderful gener- 
osity that lay back of Beckel Smith’s act. 
But he did not grow effusive and assure 
his benefactor that he cert’ny was a prince. 
It is not in the hillman to be demonstra- 
tive. Beckel understood. He understood, 
also, the thoughts that were passing in his 
old friend’s mind. 

“Besides,” he grinned, “I need a pard- 
ner bad. Somebody to take care of me— 
like you prob’ly said to Rudie when you 
come up to tell him about me. Yes, sir, I 
shorely need a pardner, me bein’ old and 
feeble in the head—especially a fightin’ 
pardner.”’ 

Tom Bell looked slowly about the 
wrecked room, taking in the splintered 
table, broken chairs and the scarred floor, 
spattered with blood and strewn with the 
flotsam of battle. From this scene of utter 
ruin his gaze came back to Beckel Smith’s 
face and met the quizzical grin in his old 
friend’s kindly eyes. 

“You shorely do, Beck!” he said, and 
burst into a bellow of unrestrained mirth. 
“You poor li’l’ old feeble garter snake! 
All right; I’ll take care of you, Beck.” 
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‘Betore buying any Musical 
hear the BRUNSWICK PANATROPE 


+ 


—joint achievement of 

Radio Corporation of America 

General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


the new eeGrical reproducing musical instrument which 


brings you the music of the new electrical records, and 


radio, with a beauty you have never known before. 


Leopold Godowsky’s recordings will reveal 


the superb beauty of piano music reproduced 
by the Panatrope 


Great artists of the 
New Hall of Fame 


—those whom the present-day public 


proclaims to be supreme 


Michael Bohnen Richard Bonelli 
Karin Branzell Mario Chamlee 

The Cleveland Orchestra 

Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 
Giuseppe Danise Claire Dux 
Elshuco Trio 
Josef Hofmann 
Maria Ivogun 
Edith Mason 
Lauritz Melchior 


Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
Gennaro Papi, Conductor 


Florence Easton 
Leopold Godowsky 
Bronislaw Huberman 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 
Marie Morrisey Elly Ney 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
Willem Mengelberg, Conductor 
Sigrid Onegin Elisabeth Rethberg 
Max Rosen Friedrich Schorr 
Albert Spalding Richard Strauss 
John Charles Thomas Willem Willeke 


—these artists find in Brunswick’s “Light 
Ray” electrical recording (music by photog- 
raphy) reproduced on the Brunswick Pana- 
trope the perfect medium for their art. 


HE Brunswick Panatrope marks an 

epoch in the music-life of the world. 
It is the FIRST purely electrical repro- 
ducing musical instrument. 


Electrical reproduction of music means 
music as it really is. True to life—a musi- 
cal photograph! 


So overwhelmingly beyond anything 
the world has known is the music of the 
Panatrope that the first demonstration of 
this instrument in New York City was 
the news of the day in the papers the fol- 
lowing morning. Critics and laymen 
agreed that here was by all odds the most 
remarkable reproducing musical instru- 
ment they had ever heard. 


The Brunswick Panatrope brings you 
not only the music of the new electrical 
records but that of radio as well. It is 
obtainable either alone or combined in 
one beautiful cabinet with the Radiola 
Super-heterodyne. The Panatrope may 


also be used as the loud-speaker unit for 
your radio, with musical results equally 
as superior to what you are accustomed. 


This remarkable instrument operates 
entirely from the light socket; no batteries 
or outside wires needed. 


Until you hear the Brunswick Pana- 
trope you cannot realize the difference 
between its music and reproduced music 
as you have known it. It is merely exer- 
cising good judgment to refrain from buy- 
ing anything in the field of music or radio 
until you have heard and seen this remark- 
able invention. Otherwise what you buy 
today, no matter how wonderful it may 
seem, may fall obsolete tomorrow before 
this amazing instrument. 


Another triumph 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
has also developed another musical in- 
strument, as yet unnamed*, for bringing 
out the music of the new records. In tone 


New Brunswick Records by the “Light-Ray” 
electrical method (music by photography) 


are now on sale every Thursday. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 


623 S. WABASH AVE., 


CHICAGO 
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‘Instrument or Radio _f( 


Brunswick Panatrope & Radiola 
Equipped with either 6- or 8-tube 
Radiola Super-heterodyne. Fin- 


quality and its ability to reproduce the en- 
tire musical scale, we believe this instru- 
ment represents a very great advance over 
anything in existence, except the Pana- 
trope. Brunswick’s new musical instru- 
ment dispenses with the electrical mecha- 
nism of the Panatrope, and its prices are 
lower, ranging from $115 to $300 (slightly 
higher west of Rockies). 


*$5,000 for a name 


To find a suitable name for the new 
Brunswick musical instrument we offer 3 
prizes totaling $5,000 (first prize; .$3,000; 
second prize, $1,500; third prize, $500) 
for the best name submitted together with 
an advertising slogan or phrase not exceed- 
ing 10 words describing its music. Contest 
closes December 15th at midnight. In 


9 


PANATROPES + PHONOGRAPHS -: RADIOLAS - RECORDS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 


event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical in all respects with that tied for 
will be awarded to each tying contestant. 


Write Dept. P-190 for free booklet de- 
scribing this contest. Or, ask your Bruns- 
wick dealer for a copy. It is not necessary 
to have the booklet in order to compete, 
but it may help you immensely. 

You can hear the Brunswick Panatrope, 
the Brunswick Panatrope & Radiola, and 
the new Brunswick instrument as yet un- 
named* at any Brunswick dealer’s. If there 
is no Brunswick dealer near you, write us. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


ished in walnut. 


An amazing development 
in recording 


'Y old methods of recording, the energy to 

move the recording needle on a disc of soft 
wax had to be developed by the actual sound 
waves entering a horn. Because some sounds, no- 
tably in the middle register, had more “needle-cut- 
ting energy’ than others, it was impossible to record 
the entire musical scale. Furthermore, the artists 
had to be arranged in awkward positions and to 
exaggerate their music. 


By Brunswick's “Light-Ray” electrical method of 
recording (music by photography) a béam of light 
is reflected on a photo-electric cell~from a tiny 
mirror weighing but 2-100th of a milligram. The 
slightest sound causes this mirror to vibrate and 
the beam of light to vary as it plays on the photo- 
electric cell. Amplifiers “step-up” these vibrations 
and a recording mechanism registers them. Thus 
every note is recorded naturally. The artists per- 
form with perfect freedom. 


We believe the “Light-Ray” electrical process, ex- 
clusively Brunswick, makes records unequaled in 
naturalnessof tone, yet the Brunswick Panatrope plays 
all makes of records with the extraordinary bril- 
liancy and beauty characteristic of this instrument. 


623 05.9 WABDASEM AVE. (GHICHG® 
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“Richest in 
CHOCOLATE” 


There are 
Two distinct tastes 
for milk chocolate- 


VERYBODY likes milk chocolate—but 

there are two distinct tastes. Some prefer 

a rich chocolate flavor—others a smooth, 
creamy blend. 


For the full chocolate taste— get Peter’s, 
richest in chocolate. The original milk chocolate 
blend, it has been a favorite for over fifty years. 


For the milder, creamier flavor—get Nestle’s, 
richest in cream. 


Both Peter’s and Nestle’s are made by the 
world’s oldest manufacturers of milk chocolate 
—Peter-Cailler-Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


ri = 7 


Both come in 5¢ and 10¢ bars—plain and almond 
or the new convenient 5¢ croquette packages 


“Richest in 
CREAM” 
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WORKING FOR THE TICKET 


(Continued from Page 35) 


combined wonder and amusement toward 
the voters, at whom are aimed all those 
great expenditures of energy and money 
which constitute political campaigns. 

Although the two types of campaign— 
general and primary—are similar in essen- 
tials, each has, to the campaigner, a differ- 
ent appeal and demands a different technic. 
This is particularly true in those states 
which are predominantly one-sided in their 
national politics—where nomination really 
means election. For the nearest approach 
to efficiency and smooth operation I’d select 
the former. For blazing excitement, for the 
thrill of the unexpected, for rapid inter- 
mingling of purple patches and drab dis- 
couragements, give me the latter. It is easy 
to see why they should differ. The general 
campaign deals usually with a clear-cut 
issue between the two great national par- 
ties, on which the majority of voters have 
made up their minds. The machinery 
through which it functions is assembled 
and waiting. The national, the state and 
the county committees of the parties are 
organized, experienced and ready. The 
officials need only lumber into action a few 
months before election time and repeat a 
program which they have performed many 
times before. 

In the average primary campaign, how- 
ever, the machinery must be hastily thrown 
together, the issue, such as it is, adopted 
and popularized, the officials selected, often 
from among the politically inexperienced. 
More and more in the United States is 
growing a realization that the primary is 
the really important election. In it are 
decided two significant things—who will 
be the candidates, and who will be the 
party leader—‘‘The Boss,”’ as he was once 
known. And of these two, as American 
politics are constituted today, the latter 
question is perhaps the more important. 
That’s why many primary battles are so 
bitter, so unscrupulous, so costly. 

Consider the involved, the expensive, 
the frantic process of putting a primary 
candidate across for one of the big offices— 
United States senator, governor, mayor of 
a big city, or the like. Three essentials are 
required—organization, cash and an issue. 
All these are already at hand before any 
general campaign starts; all must be ac- 
quired in a primary, and acquired quickly. 
A candidate, of course, is always available. 
He may represent one of several types. He 
may be a business or professional man, 
short on political experience but long on am- 
bition. He may be a minor office holder 
aspiring to higher place. He may be the 
incumbent seeking renomination. In the 
latter event he cannot call on the machin- 
ery of his party to help him, for the state 
organization doesn’t take part in primary 
campaigns ostensibly. Its work begins 
after the candidate has been selected by the 
people and tagged with the party label. 


The Political General 


We'll follow first the amateur in politics. 
He it is who takes the hardest punishment. 
Of course he doesn’t start out entirely on 
his own. Somewhere a group of men, per- 
haps a disaffected faction of the party in 
control, perhaps a business, professional, 
fraternal or improvement organization 
with which he is associated, suggests the 
idea and promises support. This has been 
done, however, only after certain politi- 
cally minded members of the group have 
assured themselves of certain qualifications. 
“Ts he a vote getter? Can his personal 
record stand up under the rigid scrutiny of 
the opposition? Are his principles satisfac- 
tory? Is his experience sufficient? How 
will he appeal to the various groups— 
racial, religious, social, labor? Will he be 
reasonable in the patronage at his dis- 
posal?’’ Such are the questions they put to 
him, to his associates, to themselves. 

Either alone or with the backing of a 
group, the candidate may then prepare for 


action. His first step is to raid the personal 
bank account for as many thousands of 
dollars as it can spare. His second is to 
select a campaign manager. This is un- 
doubtedly the most important move in the 
entire campaign. Everything depends on 
the manager. Not once or twice, but a 
dozen times a day may his decisions make 
or break the candidate. He should be po- 
litically experienced, politically wise. Gen- 
erally he is. During the recent hearings on 
primary campaign expenditures at Wash- 
ington, the manager of one successful sena- 
torial candidate was called on to testify 
after his employer had left the stand. He 
made a profound impression on the in- 
quisitors. ‘‘They wondered,’’ wrote, in ef- 
fect, one correspondent, ‘“‘why the manager 
hadn’t run for the office himself.” 

The campaign manager must know peo- 
ple as well as facts. He must have the gift 
of conciliating differences between warring 
factions and individuals, of dragging re- 
luctant workers into a cause, of whipping 
average interest into the white-hot flame of 
enthusiasm, of sensing public opinion and 
swinging in line with it. He must be at 
times a diplomat, at times an inflexible 
judge. 

Seldom is he a professional campaigner. 
More often he is a lawyer with political 
leanings, or an officeholder of the type of 
county prosecutor, who knows the seamy 
as well as the bright side of his community. 
I recall one such man who was urged on 
a prospective candidate as campaign man- 
ager. 

“He’s got enough on the leaders of the 
opposition to put them all in jail,’’ was his 
most ardent advocate’s recommendation. 


A Citizen’s Duty 


After deciding on a campaign manager or 
chairman, the candidate selects the vice 
chairman, invariably a woman. Then he 
chooses his treasurer and a publicity di- 
rector. 

These four may quietly establish an 
office, with perhaps a skeleton organization 
of clerks. During the first few weeks little 
is done apart from the drawing of plans. 
The treasurer, who is to assume tremendous 
importance later, remains in the back- 
ground. 

Suddenly, however, he blossoms into im- 
portance. Perhaps it happens much in this 
way: An influential man in the vicinity, a 
friend of the candidate, gives a dinner. 
To it are invited an interesting group of 
guests. There will be the candidate, the 
campaign manager and the treasurer. There 
will be an eminent merchant, an eminent 
manufacturer, an eminent clergyman, an 
eminent educator and others of like stand- 
ing. Over the oysters and thin soup the 
conversatior is pleasant, easy, inconse- 
quential. Over the roast more important 
matters are discussed—the public affairs of 
the community, the errors of the adminis- 
tration, the character of the men in office, 
the atrocious business management at city 
hall or the state house. Over the salad all 
are convinced that a business administra- 
tion is demanded, that the rascals should 
be turned out. Over the coffee and cigars 
the name of the prospective candidate is 
mentioned—no one recalls just how, if the 
host is adroit enough. And no one remem- 
bers just who said he’d make an excellent 
head for a new ticket, but unanimously they 
agree he would. 

Now with men of affairs such as these 
it is only natural that ways and means 
should be next discussed. Money will be 
needed. Why not start a war chest now? 
There should be a treasurer. The name 
of the candidate’s selection comes forward. 
Excellent, agree the guests. Isn’t he a 
banker of high standing? Then come 
pledges of support—political, business and 
financial. Sometimes checks are written 
on the spot. These are deliberately held to 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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ST as there are many offices to 
Y be filled to which candidates are 
elected— 


So also there are many cars on 
which tires must be renewed for 
which one kind of tire must be se- 
lected from all the candidate tires. 


And just as most voters try to se- 
lect the best candidate on his record, 
so most car owners try to select 
the best tire on its record. 


It is on the basis of their record 
that Mansfield Tires are largely 
bought and put into their service by 
car owners. 


Where the Mansfield record is 
known, the vote is a landslide for 
Mansfield. 


Balloon Cords Truck Cords 


—~ Not. 


The Returns Are Coming In 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Heavy Duty Cords 


Mansfield sales steadily increase 
at a much faster rate than the num- 
ber of motor cars increases—more 
and more car owners know the 
Mansfield record, elect them and 
re-elect them on their record. 

The thousands of extra trouble- 
free miles that Mansfields so regu- 
larly deliver, is the direct result of 
the lowest cost of tire distribution 
effected by the great Hardware 
Wholesalers in the country. 

The saving on distribution goes 
into the tires to make them deliver 
their longer service at record low 
cost per mile. 

They cost no more money, but 
the record stands that they do de- 
liver more miles. 


Regular Cords Fabric Tires 


\ 


Elected on a 
good record 


The Cost of Distribution is Lower —The Standard of Quality is Higher 
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no compromise 


November 15th to 20th 


You will see Weed Chain signs in good garages 
and automobile accessory stores the week of 
November 15th to 20th, reminding you to buy 

| Weed Chains for safety and traction in bad 
weather driving. % 


WEEDS have been standard for 23 years. Look 
for the red connecting hook and the name WEED 
stamped on every cross chain hook. If you 
already have them in your car look them 
over. Weed cross chains when worn are 
easily replaced by new ones sold by good 
garages and automobile accessory stores 
everywhere. 


(Continued from Page 150) 
small amounts by the host and the candi- 
date, for at this time they are less con- 
cerned with getting money than with gain- 
ingsupport. They realize that the heart will 
trail the dollars, however few; that when 
men such as these are interested, others will 
follow; that larger contributions will pour 
in during the heat of the campaign. 

Im the midst of the general discussion the 
guests are probably delighted to realize 
that included in their little group are men 
really representative of all the important 
elements in the city. The candidate, the 
campaign manager and the host, who spent 
many anxious hours preparing that invita- 
tion list, say nothing of this. Instead, they 
talk quietly, confidentially, earnestly of the 
great good that will come to the party, as 
well as to the city and commonwealth as a 
result of this evening’s pleasant little func- 
tion. 

Finally, then, the guests depart, aglow 
with that pleasant feeling of a high duty 
well done. 

That is, of course, only one of many pos- 
sible ways in which influential support may 
be assured before the candidate comes out 
into the open. He may, instead, dicker 
either directly or through common friends 
with the leader of a powerful faction. But 
he can do little alone. He must count on a 
nucleus of prearranged support around 
which his organization is to be developed. 

After this support is assured, by such 
methods as I have described or others, the 
campaign may open with a crash. The 
manager, the treasurer, the publicity man 
gaze clear-eyed at the jobs before them. 
They must arouse the enthusiasm of sup- 
porters by effective build-ups of the candi- 
date and the cause; they must corral the 
so-called independent vote; they must win 
over workers and voters from the opposi- 
tion. To achieve these things organization, 
money and propaganda are necessary. 
After the required papers are filed each man 
turns to his separate task. 

The campaign manager builds his or- 
ganization on the same general lines as 
have the two big parties before him. There 
is a central committee at headquarters with 
the manager directing in the same capacity 
as the state chairman. There are county 
committees and city committees, duplicat- 
ing the central body, each with a political 
veteran as chairman and a woman as vice 
chairman, each with a local treasurer, and 
sometimes a local publicity director. 


A Man of the People 


At headquarters the work is assigned to 
committees. There are many of these. All 
have long lists of members whose names are 
printed on the campaign stationery. That 
puts emphasis on the eminence of the men 
and women supporting the candidate and 
recognizes tactfully the perfectly natural 
vanity which even the most prominent feel 
when their names occur in connection with 
public affairs. There is a finance commit- 
tee, a speakers’ bureau, a committee on 
publicity. The finance committee, under 
the direction of the treasurer, communi- 
cates with persons and organizations which 
will contribute funds; the speakers’ bureau 
arranges for spellbinders and directs the 
mass meetings and rallies; the publicity 
bureau prepares canned copy for the city 
newspapers and plate matter for the county 
weeklies, writes the party pamphlets, dis- 
tributes buttons, banners, balloons and 
other devices bearing the name of the 
candidate, and buys advertising space. In 
the earlier stages of the campaign it is per- 
haps the heaviest spender. Later, a week or 
two before election day, the cost of bringing 
out the vote by more direct methods fre- 
quently robs it of that distinction. 

Along with organization runs the work of 
popularizing the candidate and the issue— 
generally in the order named. If the can- 
didate is a vote getter, the desideratum 
ultimum in all campaigns, the task is not so 
difficult. He is put on the stump wherever 
possible. If his manner and appearance are 
not particularly prepossessing the build-up 
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is accomplished largely through the 
pamphlet. 

When the morning of election day dawns 
every interested voter may, if he wants to, 
know more about the head of the ticket 
than he does about his own relatives. The 
pamphlets, scattered broadcast through 
the state, have told where the candidate 
was born, where educated, whom he mar- 
ried, his record in business and in politics, 
the church he attends, the nicknames of his 
children, what he thinks about prohibition, 
the tariff, the party in power, honesty as a 
recognized policy, and kindred topics. 
Many pamphlets, of course, deal with is- 
sues and platforms, but the great majority 
of them are biographical in nature. They 
follow a proved formula. The little red 
schoolhouse, the poor and worthy parents, 
the bitter struggle for education and posi- 
tion in accordance with the best American 
tradition, the unswerving, self-sacrificing 
loyalty to public interest—all these are 
played fortissimo. If, by chance, the can- 
didate cut his teeth on silver, if he was edu- 
cated in private schools or abroad, then 
those phases of the composition are soft 
pedaled. If by rare luck a farm motif can 
be fitted into the general theme it. is put 
over with the grand crash. 


Volunteer Orators 


Naturally the glorification of the candi- 
date is supplemented in the press. His ad- 
dresses are prepared days in advance, 
marked with a release date, and sent to the 
newspapers. If other news crowds them 
out on the following morning they are re- 
vamped into statements and sent forth a 
few days later, preferably for a Sunday or 
Monday edition, when space is more ayail- 
able. The welkin ringers from the speakers’ 
bureau are supplied with human-interest 
stories concerning the head of the ticket. 
He poses for photographs—always full-face 
pictures, gazing into the lens of the camera. 
That gives the impression of a friendly, 
fearless champion—‘‘a man who looks you 
straight in the eye.”” The photographs are 
reproduced as posters, on films for the 
screen, on small cards to be displayed in the 
windows of homes. 

The curbstone orator is the man who 
talks volubly at any pretext on corners, 
in hotel lobbies or in the Main Street drug 
store. Experienced politicians know a 
rather curious truth concerning him. It is 
that when he praises a candidate he gath- 
ers a bored audience of perhaps two or three 
scoffers, but when he criticizes, however 
untruthfully, he gathers a large and credu- 
lous gallery. Let: him disclaim in this 
strain: ‘‘And what, my friends, did this 
here candidate say when they told him that 
the wives and children of the war veterans 
was starvin’? These is his very words. 
He says, ‘Leave ’em starve. The war’s over, 
ain’t it?’’”’—and there is standing room 
only on the particular street corner which 
he graces. 

Now the campaign manager knows that 
a dramatic and pungent lie like that can 
never be successfully fought down. There- 
fore, when such a small-time orator eases 
up gently to suggest that he wants to doa 
little work for the ticket, he is fairly certain 
of departing five or ten dollars richer. The 
astute leader doesn’t expect him to do any 
work for the ticket. He is paying him, and 
both the leader and the orator know it, to 
refrain from doing any work against the 
ticket. 

Asthe campaign progresses, other callers, 
burning with enthusiasm for the ticket, 
drop in on the campaign manager. Many 
are volunteers who want to do something 
but don’t know just what. Many more 
want pay in one form or other. As a gen- 
eral rule one paid worker is worth several 
volunteers, although there are exceptions. 
From the candidate down, self-interest 
rules in politics as elsewhere. 

I recall an interesting example of this. 
A brusque and businesslike stranger called 
on us one day with a plan for the campaign. 
To our surprise it was an excellent one, so 
good, in fact, that we adopted parts of it 
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Where there’s Rest 
at Journey’s End 


They say that there’s a kind of restfulness 
to be found in the Book- Cadillac Hotel 
like to that of a pleasant home. You prob- 
ably have found that true, you probably 
have found that from the west doorway 
up the great staircase, down the long lobby, 
into the elevators and up to your room 
there’s a something, an atmosphere of rest- 
fulness. You've felt that this was home. 
»7+y7 If you haven't stayed here yet, we 
welcome you. You will find a colorful, 
cheerful hotel with five dining rooms, some 
with and some without music. There are 
1200 rooms all above the seventh floor, 
quiet, all are outside, light and airy, all 
have bath. 560 of them 
are priced at $4 and $5 
andaye thie? beds tate. the 
softest, the sleepiest that 
we could find. When you 
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to make your stay with 
us memorable, unforget- 
table. They say that it 1s 
like a pleasant home. 
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DETROIT 
Roy Carruthers, President 


To each guest as he pays his bill is given a receipt and at- 
tached is an insurance policy valid for 48 hours. It is an ex- 
tension of Book-Cadillac service to see you home safely. 

Indemnity : $5 000.00 in case of accidental death; $2,500.00 for 
loss of limb; and $25.00 weekly for wholly disabling i injuries. 
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and put them into immediate operation. 
To our greater surprise, he asked nothing 
for his ideas—simply wanted, he said, to 
help the ticket. 

A week later he called on us again to ask 
how the plan had worked out. We showed 
him the results. Then we learned what was 
behind it all. He wanted a letter of intro- 
duction and commendation from our can- 
didate, addressed to a big business man. 

“T’ve been trying to swing him on a big 
sale,” said our visitor, “‘but I’ve never quite 
succeeded. He’s one of the big contribu- 
tors to your campaign and a personal friend 
of the candidate. If you can get me the 
letter saying I’ve been of some assistance 
it will help me.”’ I learned later that with 
our letter he put the deal across. 

County leaders swing in for the same 
reason. I have in mind one such man who 
spent weeks on a canvass in his own dis- 
trict, then drifted in to promise his support. 
We told him he was rather late in making a 
decision. 

“*T know it,’ he said, ‘“‘but it’s going to 
be a hot fight and I want to be on the safe 
side. I spent two thousand dollars to find 
out that this was it.”’ 

In almost every primary campaign a cer- 
tain number of the paid workers come over 
from the opposition. For some reason it 
is not considered wicked to buy a few of the 
enemy’s hired hands. It is considered 
grossly immoral, however, for the hired 
hand to double-cross you after he is bought. 
Why the code varies so illogically I don’t 
know. The worker guilty of double-crossing 
is technically known as a “‘cheater.”’ 

Women workers cheat less frequently 
than the men. Until recently the majority 
of them were volunteers, but since wide 
publicity has been given to campaign ex- 
penditures many have learned to demand 
pay for their services. Practical workers 
make only two complaints about the femi- 
nine campaigner—first that she talks too 
much and, second, that she loves to put on 
the high hat. Both habits may be danger- 
ous. I recall only one instance where a 
woman worker talked enough to kill a 
rather good plan. She had been in a con- 
ference where a novel feature of campaign- 
ing was discussed. Later she spoke of it 
to another worker, a dear friend, and asked 
her opinion. The friend thought the plan 
was bad. She in turn told several other 
people that a great mistake was to be made, 
and in thirty minutes the world knew about 
it. The dear friend hadn’t meant to broad- 
cast any secret. She had simply wanted to 
let other friends know how greatly she was 
helping the ticket. 


Al Spatless Victory 


Job holders are, of course, the best work- 
ers, because they function under the disci- 
pline of local leaders; often their jobs 
depend on it. To them parties are not the 
organized public opinions that Disraeli be- 
lieved them, but organized employment 
agencies whose chief duties consist of find- 
ing jobs for the faithful. They work and 
vote, not to “‘shake the turrets of the land”’ 
but to shake the plum tree of the leaders. 
Such is the power of patronage! 

Of the volunteer workers many want to 
go out on the stump. These are turned 
over to the speakers’ bureau. I know of no 
feature of campaigning more interesting 
than the direction of that committee. 
Never is there a shortage of spellbinders. 
When a campaign opens, hundreds of men 
and women alike admit that there is much 
to be said on both sides, and prepare to say 
it. They come from all groups—ambitious 
young lawyers, retired business men feeling 
the first urge for self-expression, club women 
who want to try their platform presence on 
larger audiences. In the general campaigns 
national headquarters is always willing to 
assign a prominent and silver-tongued sen- 
ator or congressman when the situation 
demands him. With the exception of those 
experienced in politics, all speakers must be 
closely watched, not for their utterances 
alone, but for appearance and manner and 
sympathetic attitude toward the audience. 
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The crowds judge the ticket largely by its 
public speakers. It is they who supply the 
personal touch. Therefore the director of 
the speakers’ bureau tries to see that the 
audience likes the orator. I remember one 
experience with a speaker who was himself 
a candidate. We’ll call him Mr. Norman 
Blood—although that wasn’t his name— 
for he was a member of an old and honored 
family, a man of rare social attainments 
and a careful and meticulous dresser. On 
this occasion he was assigned to speak, with 
several others, at a small town to which I 
shall refer as Factoryville. Those who 
heard him reported later that he did ex- 
ceptionally well. 

After the meeting he was introduced by 
local workers to all the leading men of the 
community. 

The following day Mr. Blood burst into 
our state office with a glad cry of triumph. 
As a result of his speech, he told us, he had 
received from the business men of Factory- 
ville not only a promise of support but con- 
tributions to the party war chest totaling 
some ten thousand dollars. 

The veteran who at that time directed 
both the publicity and the speakers’ bureau 
at our headquarters heard this pan of vic- 
tory in dour silence. Our joyous candidate 
noticed it, and suddenly his enthusiasm fell 
away from him as might a sack coat when 
the clock struck six. 

““You don’t seem greatly concerned,’’ he 
said, with the wounded dignity that only 
the amateur in politics dare show. 

“IT am concerned, Mr. Blood—greatly 
concerned,”’ replied our hard-eyed veteran; 
“but not over the contribution. What Iam 
concerned about is a telegram I have re- 
ceived from the county leader complaining 
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that you walked down the main street of 
Factoryville with spats on your feet. That 
will cost us more votes than your ten thou- 
sand dollars can ever regain.” 

The veteran was exaggerating, of course, 
but he put the idea over so effectively that 
our perfectly turned out candidate ran 
close to the head of the ticket in a spatless 
victory when the final vote was computed. 

I recall another frantic wire from a rural 
leader demanding the recall of the best of 
our feminine speakers. She was one of the 
many wealthy and cultured women who 
take an active part in most campaigns these 
days, and had made an excellent record at 
local meetings. Therefore we asked for rea- 
sons. 

We learned in the reply that she had 
made the mistake of traveling through sev- 
eral farm counties in a motor car obviously 
of foreign and expensive make, driven by a 
uniformed French chauffeur. That was 
serious, and we knew it. By happy chance 
her nephew, an undergraduate at a local 
university, was loafing around headquarters 
when the call arrived. He volunteered to 
cut classes long enough to drive her over 
the remainder of the tour in his own flivver. 
That sounded like a real idea, so we sent 
him forth. But before twenty-four hours 
had passed the county leader was sputter- 
ing to us over long-distance telephone 
again—the telegraph, he felt, was too slow 
to carry his urgent protest. He told us that 
the sophomore had appeared promptly, and 
was carrying our speaker around the coun- 
try in a car blazoned fore and aft with the 
typically callow and sometimes faintly sug- 
gestive wise cracks which delight some col- 
lege boys but scandalize their elders. We 
wired him to replace the labels with party 
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slogans, and the pair finished their tour in 
a blaze of glory. 

Possibly the most numerous of unofficial 
visitors to campaign headquarters are the 
amateur reformers who drop in to tell the 
committee what is the matter with its can- 
didate. Oddly enough, they seldom discuss 
the issue. Personality is what holds their 
interest. After several years of unnecessary 
suffering from this type of adviser I devel- 
oped what proved to be a most effective 
defense. I let him talk for a few moments, 
then put several questions. 

“Who,” I asked, “is your present con- 
gressman?’’ Nine times out of ten, if he 
was a resident of a big city including sev- 
eral congressional districts, he didn’t know. 
“Who,” I asked next, ‘‘is your city council- 
man? Who represents your community on 
the state committee? Who represents it on 
the city committee? Who is your party 
ward leader? Whois your precinct leader?” 

He didn’t know. So few of them do! 


Where the Interest Lies 


But I hadn’t finished. ‘‘You should 
know,” I suggested mildly. ‘“‘Your pre- 
cinct leader lives within a few blocks of 
you. Your ward leader doesn’t live much 
farther away. Neither does your council- 
man. These men exercise a most powerful 
influence on the government of your com- 
munity. They, in the last analysis, decide 
who shall be the candidates for offices 
charged with the administration of city 
and state government, with the fixing of 
taxes, with improvements which affect 
your property. But if you don’t know even 
the names of these men who live in your 
own neighborhood, how can you know any- 
thing worth listening to about our candi- 
date for senator or governor, who lives in 
an altogether different part of the state?” 

Then I watched the aristocratic neck 
swell purple under its snow-white collar as 
that eminent citizen went forth to de- 
nounce me as a politician, than which 
epithet he knew none more damning. 

As a matter of fact, none of my questions 
was unfair. Even a congenital reformer 
should know the answers. You might try 
the system yourself, sometime, on one of 
the high-minded and oracular citizens that 
every community boasts. Ask your doctor, 
or your minister, or the teller in your bank, 
and see how many of the men intimately 
influencing the affairs of your own com- 
munity he knows by name. But don’t try 
it on your milkman, or the day worker who 
mows your lawn! He’ll probably know. 
That’s why the desires of such men are bet- 
ter reflected in government than the ideas 
of the so-called best minds. They, like the 
farmers, have a real interest in public af- 
fairs, in as much as they know personally 
the men who control them locally. The 
average professional man or office worker, 
on the contrary, thinks of government only 
a few days before election and then is in- 
clined to speak with an unwarranted air of 
authority on issues and personalities which 
affect him far less intimately than those he 
ignores on his own doorstep. 

As I have pointed out, the individual 
voter is interested chiefly in the personality 
of the candidate. The groups and organiza- 
tions which dabble in politics are more 
likely to be concerned in the issue. There- 
fore every candidate running in a primary 
takes an issue unto himself. Seldom does 
he create it; he adopts it instead. He or his 
managers sense an attitude of the public, 
study it a while, weigh the voting value of 
the groups which favor or oppose it, and if 
it looks good, they grab it as their own. 
Sometimes there is a close race between 
rival candidates to be first to adopt what 
looks like a good issue, and with it, the or- 
ganized support it assures. Of the three 
requirements for success in the primary— 
organization, cash and an issue—the last, 
in the opinion of many campaigners, lags 
far in the rear. In general campaigns it is, 
of course, important—it represents the 
platform of the national party. In the pri- 
mary it is too often merely a stepladder. 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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Critics agree that this new 
Sonora achievement is the 
outstanding triumph in the 
new field of music reproduc- 
tion. All the rich tone-color, 
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AT $275 + SONORA’S GREATER PHONOGRAPH - THE SYMPHONY 
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at last is full musical justice for them all—in the New Sonora. 


For a remarkable method of reproduction perfected by 
Sonora has added to the renowned Sonora tone new volume, 
range, and artistic completeness. 


Hearing is believing! Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
New Reproducing Sonora. And as you listen, note that 
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design and finish! 
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AVG Radio enthusiasm swung away from mere tuning- 
in and demanded clearer, truer reception, Sonora made a 
big contribution. The world-famous Sonora achievements in 
music reproduction were successfully adapted to Radio. 


Now, in the new Shielded Six, Sonora presents a receiving 
set that puts Radio on a still higher plane of perfection. 


Not only does this great set improve and combine every latest 
technical convenience, but it produces a rich depth and mellowness of 
tone never before heard in Radio music. And we honestly believe that 
it is the most beautiful radio you can buy today. 


The new SONORA RADIO CONE 
SPEAKER, Afttaches to any radio 
set—no extra batteries needed — 
$25. Console model—with space for 
batteries—$50. The Cone Speaker 
is built into the Sonora Shielded 
Six Console Radio shown above. 


Your dealer shares this opinion! Ask him for a demonstration. 


Sonora’s new SHIELDED SIX RADIO 
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$125, or in your choice of Console 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

The fight for a popular issue, often tor- 
tured into a silly slogan, is only one of the 
many examples of bitterness and self- 
interest which mark so many primary 
campaigns. Even after the election the 
back lash from those battles is felt in the 
general campaign. Probably the hardest 
work of a state chairman lies in healing the 
tragic wounds inflicted on the party in the 
heat and scramble for nomination in direct- 
primary elections. 

It is easy to see why this should be. An 
open primary campaign is not always a 
fight between just two men for party nomi- 
nation. Often it is a general scramble, par- 
ticipated in by thousands of prospective 
candidates, all ostensibly members of the 
same party, to gain control of that party 
and of what plums it may scatter. In one 
recent state primary campaign more than 
four thousand prospective candidates were 
in the field. They included men reaching 
desperately for nomination for the United 
States Senate, for the governor’s chair, for 
certain elective state-cabinet offices, for 
county offices, for places of power on com- 
mittees. The majority of them weren’t 
fighting for the office itself but only for a 
chance to run for the office on the party 
ticket. If they won, sometimes at the cost 
of terrible physical and mental strain, of 
great sums of money, of compromises which 
they might under other conditions have 
scorned, they faced the comforting fact that 
the whole thing had to be done all over 
again when the general election was held 
several months later. 

Seldom, when the candidates are finally 
chosen at the primary election, do all the 
members of one faction find themselves on 
the general ticket. Nevertheless, they 
must be made to appear the traditional 
band of brothers. A gubernatorial candi- 
date and a senatorial candidate of different 
factions may lead the general ticket to- 
gether. A few weeks before, they were con- 
demning each other as menaces not only to 
the party but to the entire commonwealth. 
In the general campaign each must praise 
the other as the hope of the nation. They 
do it, but sometimes with their fingers 
crossed. Their friends and supporters of 
primary days do not let them forget old 
suspicions. They cast wary eyes on the 
party campaign director, on the publicity 
man, on others working for the ticket, to 
guard against last-minute trickery. When 
everything is finally working smoothly 
some inspired idiot is certain to start a dis- 
cussion inside the party as to which of its 
chief candidates will poll the greatest num- 
ber of votes, and thus arouse old rivalries. 


The Direct Primary 


Recently it has become common for 
many public men to wonder openly whether 
the direct primary has accomplished all 
that was hoped for it in making the political 
atmosphere sweeter and purer. I do not 
know the answer, but I know that it has, in 
many states, engendered bitterness within 
the party that would have challenged the 
abilities of the Great Conciliator himself to 
heal. It has put many public figures in 
inconsistent positions; it has robbed the 
big parties of some of their strongest sup- 
porters; it has frightened other able men 
from the thought of ever seeking public 
office; it has made campaign directors 
gray before their time. 

Possibly the convention system fostered 
worse evils. It did have, however, the 
virtue of consistency. A convention chose 
not only a candidate but a platform, and 
the party nominee ran on the platform thus 
chosen. As the open primary has developed, 
each aspirant for nomination may announce 
his own platform, regardless of how it will 
harmonize later with the party platform. 
He may, if he wants to, run either as a wet 
or a dry, as a free trader or a high-tariff 
advocate. There is no reason why a candi- 
date for nomination by either party cannot 
run on an anti-Darwin platform if he 
thinks it will get him something. I’ve 
often wondered why more of them didn’t. 
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Some day one of these lynx-eared listen- 
ers to the Vox Populi is going to hear that 
gentlemen prefer blondes, and run with 
that slogan as a burning issue “indorsed by 
the better elements.’”” What matter if the 
party whose nomination he wins ignores 
the question in its general platform? He’s 
on the ticket, isn’t he? And the public, 
like the blonde, soon forgets! 

I discussed these phases not long ago 
with a man who has held high office in 
nation and state, and whose experience 
includes both the old and the modern type 
of primary. He felt much as I do. 


Guerilla Warfare 


“Suppose,” he said to me, “‘that an ir- 
responsible candidate wins, as many do, 
the party nomination for the United States 
Senate by the adroit use of a spectacular 
and individual slogan, and is subsequently 
elected. Then suppose that the party 
meets in national convention, refuses to 
adopt the planks on which he was nomi- 
nated, and announces, perhaps, an oppo- 
site policy. The new senator is accounted 
a party member, but he must now either 
vote against his party on the issues in ques- 
tion or else burn the planks on which he 
walked into office. If enough senators are 
in this predicament as a result of their un- 
restrained individualism in the primary, 
it means, of course, the end of party re- 
sponsibility and party efficiency. The type 
of man who wants to be conspicuous and 
to play a lone hand rejoices in this result. 
Though, however, a political party can 
afford to carry a few players of this sort on 
the squad, the multiplication of them ulti- 
mately means the defeat of the team. And 
they are multiplying rapidly. 

“One of the results of this is that many 
candidates, each with a state-wide cam- 
paign to carry on, will make great and un- 
wholesome expenditures of money. It is 
not so much a question of corruption as of 
sordid politics. When everybody expects to 
be paid for work which he ought to do for 
nothing, minutemen soon become mercen- 
aries. In that event a candidate with a 
big bank account can organize and finance 
his own army, even if there is no consider- 
able group of citizens who think enough of 
him to contribute to his fund. Bad as it is 
to have a candidate’s admirers waste 
money in his interest, it is far worse for a 
candidate without responsible backers to 
be able to secure the party nomination by 
the expenditure of his own funds. 

“Now the satisfactory regulation by law 
of primary expenses is a difficult matter, 
because by its very nature the primary 
system is an expensive system. It costs 
money to get information across. Where 
there are millions of voters, a single well- 
written form letter addressed and mailed to 
each voter would cost not thousands but 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

““Tf a state-wide office is in question, al- 
most any experienced man thinks twice 
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nowadays before he decides to seek it. If he 
already holds the office he must be pre- 
pared for a triple strain. The combined 
work of the office, of the primary, and of the 
general election is enough to break many a 
back. The nervous strain of a primary 
campaign is most severe. In the general 
election the struggle is between responsible 
parties and the rules of civilized warfare 
are to some extent observed. In a primary 
campaign an irresponsible and abusive 
candidate, with a like-minded group about 
him, may easily assassinate character and 
inflict a lasting injury on a worthy adver- 
sary. It is like bankrupt competition in 
business—impossible to meet without ruin. 
Many a man quite ready to serve his coun- 
try on the field of battle may hesitate to 
engage in a guerilla warfare merely to be- 
come a target forasavage enemy. It isthe 
inherent lawlessness of a primary cam- 
paign which makes it bitter, confusing, ex- 
pensive and nerve racking.” 

As the campaign progresses, the work is 
intensified. Everything is thrown into the 
fight. The check book supplants the pam- 
phlet as campaign literature. Money is sup- 
plied in increasing amounts to the leaders. 
By them it is passed out in turn to town- 
ship and precinct workers in country and 
city. In the rural districts much is spent 
on automobile hire. Many veterans believe 
this method cannot be overdone. It has 
two advantages: First, it increases the 
efficiency of active, personal canvassing; 
second, it offers opportunity to pay a doubt- 
ful voter five or ten dollars for the use of 
his car and thus win him over. Inthe cities 
the five and ten dollar bills may go to 
watchers at the polls. Ina close and well- 
financed campaign they are legion. Many 
such watchers become in reality doorbell 
pullers—that is, men and women who go 
to the various homes to hustle up more 
votes. In a large city a precinct with a reg- 
istration of less than five hundred voters 
may, ina hard fight, have as many as fifty 
watchers assigned at ten dollars a day. 
It was to the leader of such a city that a 
visiting rural worker once exclaimed admir- 
ably, ‘“‘Shucks, you don’t have to count your 
ballots here. You can just weigh them!” 


A Day of Excitement 


While the campaign manager in these 
final weeks labors feverishly with his city 
and county leaders, tightening the organi- 
zation, smoothing out internal strife and 
jealousies, urging all the workers to in- 
crease effort, the speakers’ bureau and the 
publicity committee redouble their activi- 
ties. The loudest welkin ringers.are sent to 
doubtful districts, great advertisements are 
prepared for the newspapers, the candidate 
is rushed from hall to hall, from county to 
county, to greet and arouse the voters. His 
picture is flashed on the movie screens; his 
voice thunders over the radio. 

Finally, after months of work and worry, 
of sudden disappointments, of favorable 


Sunset on Kona Coast, Island of Hawaii 
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and equally unexpected breaks, comes elec- 
tion day. Campaign headquarters is sud- 
denly the most important place in all the 
state. Into it pour the newspaper men, the 
leaders, if they dare leave their districts, 
the heavy citizens and party contributors, 
to demand facts, to proclaim optimistic 
opinions regarding the outcome. Con- 
stantly the telephones jangle, bringing 
tales of tradings or treachery by local lead- 
ers—often unfounded—of election frauds, 
of trickery at the polling places. By night- 
fall the excitement has increased. The tele- 
graph companies have run wires into the 
building and the returns from polling places 
and local headquarters throughout the 
state are clicked off. Usually there is a 
room somewhere in the rear of the state- 
headquarters building where a small group 
of tight-lipped and trusted men receive 
these returns, while the head of the ticket 
and the campaign leader, outwardly con- 
fident and expansive, with who knows what 
doubts and fears gnawing away inside, 
shake hands with their hundreds of well- 
wishers out in front. Outside the building 
bands blare, torchlights glow and sputter 
and the crowds whoop as encouraging bul- 
letins are flashed on a white screen. 


The End of the Fight 


Never shall I forget the last time I sat 
in one such small, poorly ventilated room, 
away from the reception which the party 
was staging in the chairman’s office. I was 
at the headquarters end of a private wire 
that wound over high mountains and 
through deep rivers to the office of the great 
man of the party, in another city. For him, 
much depended on the result of that elec- 
tion—the political control of the state, the 
triumph or downfall of an organization he 
had spent years of his life in building. My 
job was to keep him informed of the run 
of the vote. Near me stood asmall table at 
which one of the campaign manager’s assis- 
tants was tabulating the scattered returns 
from the wires. After noting each one he 
passed it to me to read over the telephone. 
The reports from almost a hundred counties 
poured in so quickly that there was no 
time to count and compare them. Finally, as 
the night wore on, the great man asked me 
to stop sending, and give him an interpre- 
tation of the figures on hand. I communica- 
ted the request. The tabulator asked for 
time. ‘‘Hold the phone a few moments,” 
I said over the wire, ‘“‘and we'll break the 
glad news.” 

Then the first unofficial counting began. 
It was an interesting picture spread out 
there before me. Over the table bent the 
tabulator, checking the recorded vote 
against the predetermined figure which we 
knew we needed for victory. Behind and 
around him stood the men who had di- 
rected or helped finance the campaign. The 
chairman and the head of the ticket slipped 
back to watch. The campaign treasurer 
was there, and the biggest of the city lead- 
ers. With staring eyes and parted lips 
they followed the pencil as it ran up and 
down the columns. Then they bent closer, 
closer, until as the last addition was made 
their heads were clustered together around 
the computer like a group of schoolboys 
sharing a guilty secret. As one man their 
eyes followed the pencil while it checked its 
additions against the record of required 
votes. I watched the eyes grow wider, the 
jaws fall lower, as those four men saw the 
comparison and stood there, motionless as 
statues, for a brief second. They said noth- 
ing. 

Then each turned, wearily it seemed, 
and sat down in the nearest chair. The 
computer’s pencil fell from his listless fin- 
gers. They were all big men, I reflected, 
but at that moment each looked to me like 
a small boy in an elder brother’s suit. 

A voice, an impatient voice over the 
wire, aroused me. “‘How about that com- 
putation?’’ it rasped. ‘“‘Haven’t you com- 
pleted it yet?” 

I picked up the telephone and handed it 
to the chairman. ‘‘Here,’’ I said. ‘‘ You 
tell him.” 
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From Tupor Times 


N THE days of good Queen ’Beth wood 
paneling was a favorite finish for interior 
walls, and so highly was such paneling 
prized that often when a householder moved 
from one home to another he took his wall 
paneling with him. Genuine Tudor paneling 
is charming because of its carefully worked- 
out proportions—a quality not always found 
in much paneling that purports to be of Tudor 


English 
of the 
QUEEN ANNE 
‘Period 


ISITORS to the new 

V American Wing of 
the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New 
York City, stop to admire 
the original china closet of 
which this Curtis design is 
a replica. It is ina room re- 
stored from an old farm- 
house built in the Connect- 
icut River valley in the 
second quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. The Mu- 
seum booklet says that the 
arches are ‘‘strongly remi- 
niscent ofatreatmentusual 
in work of the reigns of 
QueenAnneandGeorgel.”’ 
The crossed rails and raised 
beveled panels in the lower 


door form a design peculiar 
to the Connecticut River 
towns. 


ENTURIES ago an English monarch 


When Windows Were Luxuries 


because of its small, nicely proportioned 


made himself very unpopular with his 

subjects by having a law passed which 
levied a tax upon houses according to the 
number of windows they had. Windows 
were then a luxury because glass was expen- 
sive and only the rich could afford it. Glass 
was not only expensive but was not made at 
all in large sheets, hence window panes had 
to be quite small. One of the most impor- 
tant reasons why people today admire the 


window panes. When used in modern homes 
with their larger window spaces, the small 
panes prevent the openings from appear- 
ing from the outside like big black holes in 
the wall, and on the inside they give a feel- 
ing of security and intimacy that large panes 
never give. 

In designing the Curtis casement sash 
C-1030 shown here, the old English casements 
have been studied in detail as regards pro- 


design. 

Here in this Curtis door C-305, which is 
designed especially for the room with Tudor 
paneling, these proportions are faithfully 
carried out. The horizontal rails line up ex- 
actly with the panels on the walls. Being of 
English origin, this door also fits perfectly 
into the interior where the walls have a sand 
plaster or rough finish, and it appears at its 
best when stained or waxed so as to bring 
out the natural beauty of the grain of the 
wood (oak). Door C-305 is furnished by Cur- 
tis in sizes 138” thick. 


Note the trim around this door. Its surface 
has beautifully rounded moldings, rather 
large in profile, so as to produce definite 
lights and shadows when the wood is stained 
or waxed. It is mitred at the corners, being 
of one piece, and is easy to cut and fit. A 
short plinth block below is suited to a rela- 
tively narrow baseboard, such as the narrow 
bottom rail of the door requires. This trim 
is Curtis Standard Trim C-1660, one of the 
most distinctive of the many Curtis trim 
families. 


This Curtis design C-703 
is 7034" high, 3’ 334 wide, 
including trim; and 1’ 6” 
deep overall. The case is 
made to set across a corner 
of the room. As illustrated, 
inunselected birch, itissup- 
plied by Curtis dealers for 
less than $70.00. Also fur- 


nishedinwhite pineandoak. 


quaint charm of the old English cottage, is 


portions and moldings. And in the actual 
construction of the 
sash, the mortise-and- 
tenon joint, long-last- 
ing pine, and putty 


RS ii 
HANNS rabbet make a sash 
Ail + eae 
Soa that will withstand 


years and years of 
weathering and wear. 


Whetheryouhave your 
casements swing in or 
out, there are Curtis 


ad frames to fit them. 


Woodwork with Soft, Rounded Lines 
and Rich, Warm Texture 


In all English homes—in Tudor castle, manor 
house and cottage—woodwork was the 
background for all the interior decorative 
effects. There was no dependence on movable 
furniture and surface decorations. 


HIS is a principle that builders of beautiful 

homes in all ages have always understood. 

That is why builders of many modern houses 

in the English styles make sure of having the 

proper woodwork first, even if some furniture has to wait. 


The English took hardwoods—mostly oak—and 
stained or waxed their woodwork so as to bring out 
the rich texture of the wood and the natural beauty of 
the grain. They used ornament sparingly, and their 
moldings were shallow, rounded and relatively large. 


Warm, intimate interiors were the result—homes in 


which fine furniture and colorful decorations appeared 
at their best. 


No wonder builders of modern homes try to recap- 
ture some of the charm of those old English interiors! 


It is so easy to do that, now, too—because beautiful 
woodwork designs true to the English styles are today 
available from any Curtis dealer! 


Some are shown here. There is a large variety in 
every form of woodwork necessary for the home—en- 
trances, windows, doors, trim, stairs and cabinetwork. 
And exterior forms, too—for genuine English porches, 
and cornices. 


So also for other architectural 
styles. There is Curtis Wood- 
work for every type of house. 


And the fine craftsmanship 
that also distinguished English | _ 
woodwork is reflected in Curtis  “""" 
workmanship and construction \& 
methods today. Yet Curtis A= 


Woodwork costs no more than ordinary millwork, 
often less—because of large-scale production and 
wide distribution. 

The leading dealer in woodwork in your town (if 
you live east of the Rockies) is probably a Curtis 
dealer. -Ask him to help you and your architect or 
builder to select, from his own stock or from his Curtis 
Catalog, the proper designs and woods to suit the 
architectural style of your house and the sizes that can 
be used in your plans. He will be glad to explain the 
superior construction of all Curtis items, too. Or 
write us for helpful information and practical 
suggestions. 

The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 

ren wee . 438 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa. 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; Cur- 
tis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, lowa; Cur- 

| tis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; Curtis 
4 Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, lowa; Curtis, 
4 Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; Cur- 
tis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Cur- 
tis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Illinois; Cur- 
tis Companies Inc., Eastern Sales Office: 25 


W. 44th Street, New York City. Curtis Com- 
panies Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa. 
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erate your radio set 


Balkite Combination 
furnishes automatic radio power 


When connected to your “A” battery it 
supplies automatic power to both “A” 
and “B” circuits. Controlled by the fila- 
ment switch already on your set it is en- 
tirely automatic in operation. Can be in- 
stalled in a few minutes, either near the 
set or ina remote location. A permanent 
piece of equipment, employing no tubes 
and requiring no replacements. Will serve 
any set now using either 4 or 6 volt “A” 
batteries and requiring not more than 30 
milliamperes at 135 volts of “B” current 
—practically all sets of up to 8 tubes. Price 
$59.50. (In Canada $83.) 


> 


A New Balkite/Charger 


with both trickle and high charging rates 


MODEL J. Has two charging ratés: a low trickle charge 
rate and a high rate for rapid charging and heavy-duty 
use. Can thus be used either as a trickle or as a high rate 
charger, and combines their advantages. Noiseless. 
Large water capacity. Visible electrolyte 
level. Rates: with 6-volt battery, 2.).and 
.5 amperes; with 4-volt battery, .8 and .2 
amperes. Special model for 25-40 cycles. 
Price $19.50. West of Rockies $20. ({n 
Canada $27.50.) 


A New Balkite “SB” 
at $27.50 


Balkite “B” is one of the outstanding 
successes in radio. It eliminates “B” bat- 
teries and supplies “B” current from the 
light socket. It is entirely different from 
any other “B” device. It is entirely noise- 
less, permanent, has no bulbsand nothing 
to wear out or replace. Over 75,000 
Balkite“B’’s are today giving satisfactory : | 
service on every type of receiver. Three : aaa aE } —_— %& > 


new models forall types of sets: The new 
popular-priced Balkite “B”-W at $27.50, 
for sets of 5 tubes or less requiring 67 
to90 volts. Balkite “B”-X, for sets of 8 
tubes or less, including power tubes; 
capacity 30 milliamperes at 135 volts— 
$42. Balkite “B”-Y, for any standard 
radio set; capacity 40 milliamperes at 


Balkite Trickle Charger 


MODEL K. With 6-volt “A” batteries can be left on continu- 
ous or trickle charge,thus automatically keeping the batteryat 
full power. Converts your “A” battery into a light socket “A” 
power supply. With 4-volt batteries can be used as an inter- 


150 volts—$69. (In Canada “B”’-W : 5 : ; ; 
$39; “B’-X $59.50; “B”-Y $96.) oe mittent charger. Or as a trickle charger if a resistance is 
ait, : peat : All Hate Bae Power Units operate from 110-120 volt AC added. Rate about .5 ampere. 200,000 in use. Price $10. 
current with models for both 60 and 50 cycles. The new Balkite : 
Charger is also made in a special model for 25-40 cycles West of Rockies $10.50. (In Canada $15.) 


Balkite 


‘Ladio Power Units 
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_Jrom the light socket 


Gither with the new Balkite Combination 


Now you can enjoy the convenience of a 
light socket radio set without discarding 
your present receiver. 


You can do it in either of two ways. By 


orwith a Balkite Charger and Balkite“B” 


equipment. They employ no bulbs, and 
have nothing to replace or renew. They 
require no other attention than the in- 
frequent addition of water. They cannot 


adding either thenewBal- 
kite Combination Radio 
Power Unit or a Balkite 
Charger and Balkite “B.” 

In either case the re- 
sult is the same—light 
socket operation and 
maximum convenience. 
Anda smooth silent flow 
of power that gives you 
a constant quality of): 
ception to be se 
no other way. 


Balkite Li 


peak power always. It 


is never low and never runs down, but is 


She greatest event 
in the history of broadcasting 
WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the New York Symphony 


over 12 stations 


Now you can have a symphony season in your 
own home. On Saturday evening, October 23rd, 
began the Balkite Series of Radio Symphony 
Concerts with Walter Damrosch, dean of Ameri- 
can Conductors, and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

This series is of a dual nature. Every other Satur- 
day there is a full symphony concert. On interven- 
ing Saturdays Mr. Damrosch alone gives one of 
his popular piano recitals on Wagner’s great 
music dramas. 

These concerts are broadcast regularly on Sat- 
urday nights, at 9 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
over Stations WEAF—New York, WEEI—Boston, 
WGR — Buffalo, WFI— Philadelphia, WCAE— 
Pittsburgh, WSAI—Cincinnati, WTAM—Cleve- 
land, WWJ—Detroit, WGN—Chicago, WCCO 
—Minneapolis-St. Paul, KSD—St. Louis, WDAF— 
Kansas City. Watch the newspaper radio pro- 
grams for detailed announcements. 


deteriorate from either 
use or disuse. Other than 
a negligible amount of 
household current their 
first cost is the last. With 
sets of high current 
requirements their use 
is highly desirable for 
the saving alone. They 
are simple to install and 
require no changes in 
your set. 

Over 650,000 radio re- 
ceivers—including every 
known type—are already 
Balkite equipped. Equip 
yours too with Balkite. 


Then you will know the convenience of 


always exactly the power required by the 
set. It is permanent power; Balkite Radio 
Power Units are permanent pieces of 


Balkite Light Socket Operation and the 
pleasure of owning a radio set always ready 
to operate at peak power. 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Incorporated, North Chicago, Illinois 


icensees for Germany: 
Siemens & Halske, A. G.Wernerwerk M 
iemensstadt, Berlin 


Sole Licensees in the United Kingdom: 
Messrs. Radio Accessories Ltd., 9-13 Hythe Rd. 
Willesden, London, N. W. 10 
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Siamese Twins 
of Food-dom 


HERE are some items on the menu 

that just naturally pair off —insepara- 
ble. Snider's Catsup with cold cuts is one 
such combination. 


4 


REAM & CAKE rZ 
Ly 


Snider’s Catsup tastes so good because 
all the flavor of the tomatoes as they 
were picked ripe from the vine is /fresh- 


kept — preserved by the careful Snider Put up just as carefully as the Catsup, 
method of cooking and bottling the 4 complete line of Snider vegetables and 
same day. fruits is now available in glass and tin. 

This quick and careful method does Enjoy natural flavor fresh-kept. Get all the 
one thing more. It keeps in the Catsup the nutritive elements that nature packed into 
rich supply of vitamins found in tomatoes the growing foods. For quality supreme, 
more than in any other food. look for the Snider label. 


{roreran sauct? 
K A 
=. —— 


rey Vesa 


TOMATO PRODUCTS 


Important Booklet—free. For better November 10th to 20th is National 
health and appetite read the story of vita- Canned Foods Week. Order Snider prod- 
mins and tomatoes, Address Snider, ucts, of uniform /resh-kept quality, in quan- 


Temple Building, Rochester, New York. tity for convenience and economy. 
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and in The Marriage of William Ash, where the heroine 
was supposed to ride up to the house and where the hoof 
beats came some four seconds after she had made her en- 
trance, thereby throwing the audience into gales of laughter 
from which the play never recovered; to have a trick of 
memory on the part of a player, who is actually letter- 
perfect, whereby he loses his lines or jumps to another 
scene, make an act ridiculous; to bear, without letting 
them rankle too much, the gibes of those critics who go 
not to criticize his play but to write articles to show 
their own smartness. If he can do this and can recognize 
that a successful play is the result not only of his own work 
but of a remarkable combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances the absence of any one of which can wreck the 
whole proceedings, then he will find the writing of plays 
the most thrilling game in the world, for there is nothing 
more inspiring and more depressing, more heavenly and 
more hellish. 

To hear, on an opening night, the laughs come over strong 
and true; to have the audience eagerly and silently watching 
the romance of the lovers; to have the applause come spon- 
taneously and in the 
right places, and tohave 
thefinal curtaindescend 
leaving with the audi- 
ence that warm and 
electric feeling which 
unmistakably denotesa © 
success—there is noth- 
ing that I know in the 
world that can equal it. 


The Unknown 


UT the reverse of the 

picture? Nothing 
is more ghastly! To 
hear coughs and the 
rustling of programs 
during the serious 
scenes; tosense the feel- 
ing of unrest which be- 
trays the lack of in- 
terest, and to feel the 
play slipping, slipping, 
slipping, while the earth 
beneath your feet slips 
with it and that feeling 
of intensified seasick- 
ness becomes more vio- 
lent every minute—I at 
least have not the words 
to describe the physical 
nausea and accompany- 
ing agony of spirit. 
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Lawrance D’Orsay 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


Nor must the embryonic playwright, unless he is a genius 
and can dictate his own terms and see that they are en- 
forced, think that he will become an important personage 
either in the theater or out of it. He willnot. The last 
thing to which the average theatergoer pays any attention 
is the name of the author. 

A short time ago an introduction was made between the 
president of a very important insurance company and 
myself. The insurance man said pompously and patroniz- 
ingly, “A playwright! How interesting! But then, you 
see, I’m sorry to say that I never go to the theater.”’ To 
which I replied, “Please do not distress yourself about it 
too much; I carry no life insurance.” 

After a play has been accepted the average playwright 
will soon discover that around the theater he will be re- 
garded as a person who must be tolerated but who should 
not be encouraged. The manager and the director during 
rehearsals will discover innumerable faults in the play, the 
existence of which was not dreamed of when the contract 
was signed. To these criticisms the author, even after many 
years of experience, will give heed even though finally he 


Jeanne Eagles—at Left—in a Scene 
From the Play Rain 


does not accept them, for such 
managers as William A. Brady, 
A.H. Woods and Sam H. Harris 
have remained producers year 

in and year out because they 
have an inborn dramatic in- 
stinct, though lacking the abil- 

ity to be playwrights. Brady 

in particular, once he has the 
play actually moving before him, 
can place his finger almost un- 
erringly on its weak spot, even 
though it had escaped him in the 
manuscript and though he can sug- 
gest no way to remedy it. 

During the rehearsals of his first few 
plays, unless he has made an outstanding 
success with a very early one, the author will 
find the average producer riding roughshod 
over his protests, because the manager is aware that the 
playwright will not have the courage to withdraw his 
play; for it is well known that once a play has been 
put in rehearsal and withdrawn, every other manager 
regards it with a skeptical and suspicious eye. The man- 
ager’s real opinion as to the value of the dramatist 
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compared with himself, the players and the producer 
can easily be ascertained by reading the theatrical adver- 
tisements in any Sunday newspaper. In the New York 
Sunday Times of February seventh, for instance, the 
name of the author of the play is omitted fifteen times, and 
these playsin- 
clude The Jest 
and Arms and 
the Man. In 
every single 
instance the 
name of the 
author, when 
used, is in the 
smallest type 
of any name 
in the adver- 
tisement; and 
in the case of 
one tremen- 
dous success 


PHOTO. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Fred Stone asthe Straw Man 


in the Wizard of Oz 


it is not half the size of 
the name of the man 
who merely staged it. 


Lambs 


HERE seems to ex- 
ist in every produc- 
er’s office an unwritten 
law that if anything or 
anybody is to be sacri- 
ficed it must be the 
playwright. When I 
made the production of 
Come Seven by that 
modest but brilliant 
author, Octavus Roy 
Cohen,founded on some 
of his short stories, he 
happened to be in the 
office when the proofs 
of the printing came. I 
had previously told him 
that when for any rea- 
son another manager 
was going to produce a 
play of mine, one clause 
in the contract always 
read that my name was 
to appear in every newspaper ad- 
vertisement and on all programs 
and printing whenever the mana- 
ger’s name appeared, and in the 
same type, and I wanted to show 
him that I practiced what I 
preached. There was his name 
as author exactly as was mine as 
manager. 
Aswe neared Atlantic City, where 
the play was to have its first pres- 
entation, Cohen caught sight of 
the first advertisement and I no- 
ticed a change come over his face. 
I asked if there was anything wrong 
and he bravely said, ‘‘No, nothing at 
all.”’ I, however, watched for and saw 
the next advertisement. There was my 
nameas originally planned, but Cohen’s name 
was so reduced in size that it took a microscope 
and a search warrant to findit. Being asked 
the meaning of it, the press agent said that the printer 
found there had been a mistake in the proofs and that 
something had to be made smaller, and so, of course, it 
must be the name of the author. In his eyes and in those 
of the printer it was the one and unquestioned thing to do. 
(Céentinued on Page 165) 
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Money-Makers 


a a — 


a 


Before you buy a truck or 
a bus see the Whites at 
any of our 80 factory 
branches or 500 dealers. 
There is a White model to 
meet every transportation 
need. 


Truck Chassis 
Model 15 — 34 Ton $2,150 
Model 20 —2 Ton 2,950 
Model 51 —21/, Ton 3,750 
Model 40A—31/, Ton 4,350 
Model 52 —H’vy Duty 5,100 


Sdtod erst hots cattails ll Ot oe eae 
Bus Chassis evERY question ofdesign, power, White Trucks and White Busses, 
Model 53 —16-21 pass. $4,250 


ig ea eae 9 dependability, operating cost, all models, everywhere and in all 

All prices f. 0.6. Cleveland § Tong life and so onis important in Kinds of service,are famous money 

the selection of a motor truck or makers.....And they have been, 

bus only as it bears on the real unfailingly, since the first White 
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This state of things is by no means in- 
digenous to America, but in other countries, 
and especially in France, it shows itself 
principally in suppressing the name of the 
playwright and in giving credit to the na- 
tive adapters of the play only. Thus, some 
three years ago, when in France, I found 
that J. Hartley Manners’ play Peg 0’ My 
Heart was attributed in all advertisements 
to the French adapters only, without any 
mention whatever of Mr. Manners. 

In London last summer, when Rain was 
being presented there, the newspaper ad- 
vertisements for months read: “‘The Rean- 
dean Co. presents Somerset Maugham’s 
Rain,” ignoring entirely the two young 
American authors, John Colton and Clem- 
ence Randolph, who wrote the play from a 
short story, Miss Thompson, by Somerset 
Maugham. 

The opinion of the producers of plays re- 
garding the author is, however, exalted and 
inspiring when compared with that of the 
producer of motion pictures. Judged by 
his actions and not by his words, the author 
in his opinion is the lowest form of human 
life. 

Quoting from the paper already men- 
tioned, I find such advertisements as the 
one for Behind the Front in which the 
names of the principal players, the director, 
the man who staged the review and various 
specialty performers are mentioned, but 
not that of the author; the Blackbird, in 
which the names of the star, the featured 
players, the director, the firm which owns 
the picture, the saxophone player, the con- 
cert master, the dancers, the conductor of 
the orchestra, a composer and two singers 
are all printed, but not the name of the 
author. These advertisements are not iso- 
lated and exceptional; they are usual and 
characteristic. 

Becoming a little personal, I find in the 
New York Times of February fourteenth, 
in the column headed Gleanings of the 
Sereen, the following paragraph, which I 
quote in its entirety: 


‘‘What Happened to Jones, Reginald Denny’s 
comedy, is to be held over for a second week 
at the Colony.” 


Up to the moment when I read that 
paragraph I had always imagined that 
What Happened to Jones was my comedy. 
I wrote it, I draw the royalties from it and 
I sold the film rights to it. Still, according 
to the moving-picture producers, it is not 
my comedy; I am in no way concerned 
with it; it is Denny’s. 


Classroom in the Theater 


And why is it Denny’s? Because he is 
starring in it. Could anything be more 
simple and conclusive? 

In another column I find a reference to 
John Robertson’s Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and if they will do that to Robert 
Louis Stevenson, what right have I to 
complain, no matter what they do to me? 
And what, O ye’who would write plays, 
do you think that they will do to you? 

When I determined to write a play the 
only person who did not ridicule me was 
my brother. For some unknown reason 
which I have never been able to fathom, he 
thought I could do it. Moreover, he was 
willing to prove his faith by his work, for he 
offered to let me live with him free for a 
year to prove whether I could write or not. 
I accepted his proposition, but insisted that 
it be put on a business basis, so we agreed 
that in any play I should write for five years 
he should have a half interest. If he was 
willing to gamble, so was I. 

Knowing nothing about construction, I 
realized that I must study it; but there 
was no university course in it in those days 
and I knew of no book concerned with it, so 
I worked out the following plan: Having 
abjured the reading of all advance notices 
and criticisms by which I might learn the 
story, I would go the opening night of each 
play, sit in the gallery, see the first act 
only, then go home and work out for myself 
what I thought should be the development 
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of the plot. When this was finished I would 
go back to the theater, see the dramatist’s 
completed work and compare it with what 
I had done. In this way I learned enough 
in three months to show me how ignorant 
I was. 

There was one instance in which I did 
not leave. That was the first night of In 
Mizzoura, by Augustus Thomas, with 
Goodwin in the principal part. I was so 
enthralled by it that I couldn’t go until the 
final curtain. Unlike many other stars, 
Goodwin at that time was not afraid to sur- 
round himself by and pit himself against 
the finest actors he could find. In this cast 
were burly Burr McIntosh as the black- 
smith, Louis Payne as his helper, and 
handsome Francis Carlisle as the villain, 
and no three parts in one play were ever 


better cast or played. The only woman | 


that I remember was the girl opposite to 
Payne, played, I believe, by Minnie Dupree. 

In plays by Thomas the men have always 
been the dominating feature. In Alabama 
there was E. M. Holland, in The Earl of 
Pawtucket there was Lawrance D’Orsay, in 


The Witching Hour there were John Mason | 
and Russ Whytal, and in Arizona there | 


were Theodore Roberts, Vincent Serrano, | 


Walter Hale and Edwin Holt. Thomas 
understands men and writes them with 
blood in their veins. 
posite with Clyde Fitch. He understood 
women inside and out and to the perfume 


It was the exact op- | 


behind their ears,.and wrote them accord- | 


ingly. Some years later we used to have a 
saying that if Thomas and Fitch would 
collaborate on a play, Thomas writing the 
men and Fitch the women, it would be 
worth going miles to see. 


Romeo on the Board of Trade 


My first play was concerned with the life 
I knew best—that of the Board of Trade. 
It was a variant of the Romeo and Juliet 
theme. Two speculators, old enemies, were 
at death grips over a corner in wheat which 
one was engineering and the other trying 
tosmash. Whichever won, the other would 
be ruined, and the daughter of one and the 
son of his opponent were in love. The third 
act was a divided scene, showing the offices 
of the two men on the culminating day of 
the duel, each standing at the ticker, watch- 
ing the quotations and fighting his life-and- 
death struggle. 

It was an extremely busy act, with mes- 


senger boys beirig sent on the floor with in- | 
structions to the traders, brokers coming for | 


their orders, telephones to and from anx- 
ious speculators and all the rush and bustle 
of a climacteric and exciting day. About 
halfway through the act the corner was 
broken; prices began to tumble and the 
rugged and lion-hearted operator of the 
corner went to his opponent’s office. His 
mission was to ask his ancient enemy to 
make a private settlement, for if he were 
compelled to sell out his wheat on the 
market, prices would fall tremendously and 
he would not only be penniless, he would 
be bankrupt. 

His enemy replied that he could not do it, 
because he was only one of a syndicate, to 
which the other replied that he was the 
head of it and nothing that he did would 
be questioned, and added, ‘‘ You’ve got all 
I have. You can’t get blood out of a stone. 
What more do you want?”’ But he found 
it unavailing. 

He returned to his office to find his son, 
who was a partner in the firm, waiting for 
him. Meantime the other speculator’s 
daughter came to his office to tell him she 
was going to call for him and see that he had 
some luncheon, and found her father’s tri- 
umph meant the loss of her sweetheart, for 
she knew he would not ask her to marry 
him under the circumstances. 

After she left, there came an unexpected 
turn in the market. There had been a sud- 
den clash between two of the smaller Euro- 
pean nations. and the major powers were 
sure to be involved. Immediately prices 
skyrocketed. The end of the act found 
father and son on one side, the father tri- 
umphant but sympathizing, for his son had 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
, in our 36-page 
‘*Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


When you visit the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition at 
Philadelphia, see the 
displays of Blabon’s 
Linoleum at these 
locations: The Blabon 
Exhibit in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Wall Paper 
House in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Shippen 
House on High Street 
(Good Housekeeping’s 
Model Home). 
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In this drug-store at Ninth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
a Blabon floor of Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum (pattern 2100) 
is giving splendid service. 


Constant service day and night! Scuffing and 
tread, tread, tread of feet in and out! That’s 
what the floor of a drug-store gets in a large 
city. But traffic means little to the sturdy, wear- 
resisting Blabon floors of Inlaid Linoleum in 
the store shown here. 

Resilient—quiet and comfortable to walk 
upon— it is friendly to the store’s customers. 
And its colorful Marble Tile pattern pleases 
the eye! 

Not only dignified and beautiful, Blabon 
floors are easy to clean, and economical to 
maintain. 

This is why Blabon floors of Linoleum are so 
largely used in stores, smart shops, offices and 
other commercial buildings. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt insures 
watertight seams, which are practically invisi- 
ble, and makes a Blabon floor permanent. 


Home furnishing or department stores will 
show you the new decorative Blabon’s Lino- 
leum. Write our Advisory Bureau of Interior 
Decoration for suggestions without cost to you. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for 
the Modern Home,” sent free, upon request. 

The George W. Blabon Company 


Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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This floor withstands 
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Comfortable 


Cars 
in any weather 


Because they assure an adequate supply 
of fresh, pure, heated air at a pull of a 
handle on the instrument board. Monroe 
Forced-Draft Auto Heaters will make 
the cars listed below comfortable in 
any weather. 


Being of the manifold type, they prevent 
exhaust fumes from entering the car. 
Also, as the control valve is placed behind 
the heating chamber, you are assured 
a cool register plate in warm weather. 


Monroe Forced-Draft Auto Heaters 
are available for any of the follow- 
ing cars: 


CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet owners everywhere are enthusiastic 
over the quick, steady, odorless, pure heat sup- 
plied by the Monroe Auto Heaters. Price $7.50.* 


This Monroe Auto Heater for Dodge cars can 
be instantaneously adjusted to furnish any de- 
sired volume of heat. Price for 1926 Model, 
(with air cleaner) $8.50.* For other Dodge 
cars, $6.50. 


OVERLAND 
Drivers of Overland Model 91 find the Monroe 


Auto Heater attractive in appearance, easy to in- 
stall and free from noise and rattles. Price $6.50.* 


The special Monroe Heater for Fords is of 
cast-iron and replaces the regular Ford manifold. 
It gives positive heat without odor. Price 
only $7.50.* 


PONTIAC 


The Pontiac Six becomes a delightfully warm, 
comfortable and healthful car for winter use 
when Monroe-Heater-equipped. Price $8.50.* 
*Prices slightly higher west of Rockies. 
nstallation charge extra. 


See your accessory or car dealer today and 
let him tell you more of the varied advantages 
of Monroe Forced-Draft Auto Heaters. 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
Monroe, Michigan 


FORLED DRAF 


AUTO HEAT 
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lost his sweetheart; and on the other the 
girl telling her father, who was not only 
| broken financially but physically, that she 
| would not leave him. How the two lovers 
were brought together is too long a story to 
| tell, but it was done at five minutes to 
eleven and to the satisfaction of all directly 
concerned. 

The actor whom I had in mind for the 
principal part was William H. Crane; but 
I did not know him, nor did I know how to 
reach him in an effective way. I told my 
difficulty to Milton Nobles, with whom I 
had become acquainted in San Francisco, 
and who was not only an actor but an 
author. In fact, he was starring in his own 
| play, The Phcenix, in which he originated 
and used as a gag line the much-quoted 
| “And the villain still pursued her.” 
| Nobles liked the play so much that he 
volunteered to read it to Crane, and a few 
weeks later I received a telegram from him 
saying that Crane had accepted it and 
| would be in Chicago in a fortnight, when I 
was to call on him and sign the contracts. 

My first play accepted by the man for 
whom it was written and that man such a 
star as W. H. Crane! It seemed too good 
| to be true—and subsequent events proved 
that it was. I met Crane as arranged, and 
also his manager, Joseph Brookes. Both 
professed themselves delighted with the 
play, in which they suggested a few changes 
to which I readily agreed. Then Brookes 
said he was compelled to go to New York 
on business and would telephone me on his 
return the following week. 


What is Success? 


This he did, saying, ‘‘Come over to the 
hotel at two o’clock tomorrow and sign the 
contract.’’ I reported promptly at the hour 
set and was greeted with, “Hello, young 
man, sorry to have troubled you, but we 
have changed our minds.’”’ And that was 
all. The abruptness of it, together with its 
being the culmination of a long series of un- 
interrupted jolts and jabs, struck me as 
being so funny that I merely sat down and 
laughed. But it wasn’t from the heart. 

The next man to whom Nobles read the 
play was Thomas Q. Seabrooke, a promi- 
nent comic-opera comedian whose greatest 
success had been in The Isle of Champagne. 
Seabrooke wanted to leave the musical 
stage for the legitimate, and again the play 
was accepted. Before the contract was 
signed he insisted on two changes. The first 
was that I should chop the final letter from 
the title The Speculators and make it The 
Speculator. As he was to be the star of the 
play, and as he was to play only one part, 
why mention the other? The second altera- 
tion was to rearrange the scenes at the 
opening of the play so that his entrance 
could be made later, as no self-respecting 
star could be expected to come on until the 
curtain had been up at least twenty min- 
utes. Both these changes I made, the first 
easily, the second not so easily. 

Rehearsals of The Speculator were di- 
rected by William Lytell, the father of Bert 
Lytell, the well-known legitimate actor and 
moving-picture star. The opening perform- 
ance was in Albany, New York, at Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall on a Christmas night. 
There was an excellent house, attracted by 
Seabrooke’s comic-opera reputation, and 
for a time it was the most puzzled audience 
I have ever seen. It was as though they had 
gone to see Leon Errol, for example, and 
instead of finding him in his usual musical- 
comedy surroundings, discovered him play- 
ing a comedy-drama in which there was 
neither a song nor a drunken scene. 

Seabrooke, however, was an admirable 
actor with a fine sense of character, consid- 
erable force and a sure comedy touch. 
Little by little he won attention and in- 
terest, and at the end of the play the 
audience demanded a speech. Next day 
the news was abroad that there was no 
chorus, no singing and no dancing, and 
down fell the receipts. It was the same 
wherever he played. The auditors seemed 
pleased, the criticisms for the play averaged 
nicely and Seabrooke was highly praised. 
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But the playgoers did not want him in that 
kind of vehicle. Still, he did sufficient busi- 
ness to warrant his playing the piece not 
only for that season but also for the next, 
including a neglected fortnight at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater, New York. 

At the end of the second season I did not 
know whether the play had been a success 
or not. ; 

While he was playing at the Grand Opera 
House in Chicago that season, I had spoken 
with Roland Reed, a comedian with a fol- 
lowing peculiarly his own and the father of 
that superb actress, Florence Reed, about 
a comedy I had in mind which I thought 
might suit him. He seemed genuinely in- 
terested and asked me to send it to him 
when finished, but as he announced a play 
by a well-known and successful dramatist, 
I did not do it. Knowing the other play 
was in rehearsal, I was surprised to receive 
a telegram from Reed asking me to send 
mine immediately. A day or two after its 
arrival in Boston, where Reed lived and re- 
hearsed, I received another telegram from 
him asking me to go there at once. I did 
so.and found they were rehearsing my play, 
which was called The Wrong Mr. Wright. 

Reed’s leading lady was Isadore Rush, a 
charming and beautiful blonde, who made 
it her business to keep trim and fit. In her 
theater trunk she always carried a regular- 
sized medicine ball with which she prac- 
ticed every morning for at least an hour 
with the company’s stage carpenter and 
property man, asking no quarter and giving 
none. One of the members of the company 
was Charles Coote, who played a silly-ass 
Englishman. His was one of those rare per- 
formances where a player by a combination 
of skill and personality gives the author 
more than he really put-in the part. An- 
other member, a rather stout man with a 
red and comic face, who appeared only for 
a few minutes in the last act, was John 
Bunny, who became the first moving- 
picture star and who in consequence was 
the first American actor to be followed by a 
crowd in the streets of London and to be 
cheered by a London audience on his ap- 
pearance in a theater to witness a first- 
night performance. 


A Pressing Engagement 


The rehearsals had been in progress for a 
few days when a young man in the company 
asked Reed to excuse him from the after- 
noon rehearsal. This Reed emphatically 
refused to do, pointing out that the play 
was being put on in twelve days instead of 
in the regulation three weeks, and that 
every moment was needed for work. 

The actor was as persistent as Reed was 


emphatic, and said that he had made the. 


engagement long before he was under con- 
tract to Reed and that he simply must keep 
it.. At this Reed played what he thought 
was his trump card, and said, ‘‘ Very well, 
if you consider that engagement more im- 
portant than this, keep it, but don’t come 
back.” 

The actor, evidently perturbed, but re- 
luctant to surrender his contract, hesitated 
for a second and then replied “ Very good, 
sir’ and started to leave. Before he had 
gone a dozen steps, Reed, who was one of 
the best-natured men that ever lived and 
who had only been bluffing, called out 
“Come back here,’’ which the actor did. 
Reed continued: ‘‘ You told me you wanted 
this job and wanted it badly.” 

The actor replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir; and I still 
do. It will be a hard blow if I lose it.’ 

To this Reed rejoined, ‘“‘And yet you’re 
willing to quit?” 


The actor’s answer was: “I don’t want 


to quit, Mr. Reed, but I’ve simply got to 

keep this engagement—I’ve got to.”’ 
“What is this engagement that’s so all- 

fired important? Can you tell me that?” 
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The young actor replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir. It’s— 
an engagement—to be—married.”’ 

At this there was a yell from everyone, 
and Reed slapped the actor on the back and 
said, ““You bet your life you’ll keep it! 
What time’s the ceremony?’’ The actor 
told him. ‘‘ Where?” asked Reed, and the 
actor gave him the information. “All 
right,” said Reed, “run along; we'll all be 
there.” 

The actor protested that he could stay to 
the end of the morning rehearsal, but Reed 
would not hear of it and the young man 
went away, smiling and joyful. He was Hol- 
brook Blinn, who is still happily married to 
the selfsame wife whom he acquired that 
summer day. 

I have never seen an actor relish rehears- 
als as did Reed on this occasion. He loved 
the play and he adored his part. He was 
a joy to everyone, especially to the author 
and to the producer, William Seymour, 
who was afterward for a long time gen- 
eral stage manager for Charles Frohman. 
Reed would stop rehearsals to chuckle 
over his lines, and the success of the play to 
him never was in doubt. I am happy to say 
that his optimism was justified, for it was 
a hit from the opening performance. 


In Search of a Laugh 


The night before the premiére Reed gave 
a little dinner at which he very generously 
made me the guest of honor. To my right 
sat Reed and his daughter, and to my left 
sat Miss Rush and her daughter. Seymour, 
during the evening, proposed the following 
toast: ; 

“‘Here’s to Mr. Broadhurst, the Moses 
who we hope will lead us into the promised 
land of success.”’ 

My response was, ‘“‘I presume that Mr. 
Seymour refers to me as a Moses because he 
finds me among the Reeds and the Rushes.”’ 

It is not often that a man gets a cue like 
that. 

Watching the presentations in Boston, 
where I stayed for the first fortnight of the 
play, taught me many things, among them 
being what an easy matter it is to kill a 
laugh and how difficult it is for a comedian 
to continue his performance at its peak. A 
slight change in inflection; a difference in 
pitch or pace; an unusual movement, even 
of the hand, for the eye will follow it and 
the attention will be momentarily dis- 
tracted from the lines, and the laugh is 
dead. 

Laughs are the coin of the realm in com- 
edy and farce, and when they are lost, the 
play, like an impoverished country, goes 
bankrupt. For this reason the real come- 
dian treasures his laughs faithfully, and if 
he loses one continues to search for it until 
he finds it. Of this, William Collier, a mar- 
velous laugh getter, is a great example. If 
at any performance he misses one of his 
laughs, he notices the spot particularly at 
the following one; and if again the laugh 
does not come he is as worried over it as is 
a cat over a missing kitten. He will call a 
rehearsal either before or after the perform- 
ance just for that line, and will observe not 
only what he does but what everyone else 
on the stage does, for an unconscious move- 
ment on the part of another player will 
often kill the comedian’s effect. Moreover, . 
Collier will keep experimenting until the 
laugh is restored, and then he is happy 
again. He knows his business so thor- 
oughly, and works with such precision and 
exactitude, that his laughs are won with 
machinelike regularity. He always gives 
of his best, which not only prolongs the life 
of the play but has established him with his 
audiences. 

An audience feels instinctively when a 
player is slighting his work, and quite natu- 
rally resents it. This more than anything 
else led to the decline of Goodwin, who 
should have been the king regent of the 
American stage. At the height of his career 
he began to think more of himself and of 
his own amusement than he did of the audi- 
ence. He forgot that the actor is, after all, 
merely the servant of the public and lives 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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—‘‘Now every department of our business is 
on a paying basis—and our records are sure.’’ 

Here is the biggest thing that McCaskey 
Cash and Credit Registers did for the Bel- 
videre Implement Co., of Belvidere, Illinois. 
Many J/osing departments were put on a 
money making basis. They stopped hidden 
losses—the kind that ordinary sales records 
do not reveal—yet, that are today eating 
away the profits of many dealers. 

With the McCaskey Cash Register every 
sale from any one of as many as eight depart- 
ments and by any one of as many as nine 
sales clerks is automatically printed on a 
detail strip and added to the day’s total. 
Quick—no writing. As Mr. Woods, of the 
Belvidere Implement Co., says, ‘Just push a 
button and a complete record is made even 
with a dozen customers in the store.” Turn- 
ing a switch makes the Cash Register a com- 


plete adding machine. Just what every store 
needs for adding checks, invoices, long col- 
umns of figures, etc. 


With the McCaskey Credit System every 
account is always audited, ready for instant 
settlement. Bookkeeping problems are 
eliminated, posting and rewriting errors are 
prevented, forgotten charges are avoided, 
collections are always kept up—all with 
“ONE writing’’—a single entry at lowest 
cost, and a great saving in time. 


Write for McCaskey Literature 


McCaskey Register Systems are recording 
sales in every known type of retail or whole- 
sale stores—auto accessory stores and ga- 
tages, drugs, dry goods, general stores, gro- 
ceries, hardware, meat markets, lumber yards 
and feed stores, electric shops, etc. If you 
are a dealer in any recognized line of busi- 
ness, write for information on how McCaskey 
Cash or Credit Systems can serve you. 


THE McCASKEY REGISTER COMPANY, ALLIANCE, OHIO - Galt, Canada - Watford, England 
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McCASKEY SYSTEMS 


For Retail Dealers 


Have you a record of every cash and 
charge sale—By Departments 
By Clerks Total for the day__? 


Can you give any charge account 
customer a complete audited state- 
ment On instant notice? 


McCaskey Cash and Credit Systems 
will provide these and many more ad- 
vantages for you. Write for informa- 
tion. 


“ 


For Physicians and Dentists 


Have youa complete ‘‘history’’—clin- 
icaland financial—of every patient?— 
asystem which makes it impossibleto 
forgetcalls, orto enter charges improp- 
erly? McCaskey Systems will do this 
for you with “ONE writing.” Write 
for information about McCaskey Sys- 
tems for your profession. 


»® 


For Manufacturers 


Can you instantly locate valuable 
tools in your plant—give the location 
of any job in the plant on instant 
notice? A McCaskey ‘‘ONE writing” 
record system will answer these and 
many more questions for you. Write 
for McCaskey literature for Industrial 
Plant Managers. 


McCaskey 
Quality Salesbooks 
are supplied in all 
forms to meet any 

requirement. 


EARN 


Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 
F 
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The cost of repairing a chim- 
ney is infinitesimal when com- 
pared with the cost of rebuild- 
ing a home. Yet more homes 
are damaged or destroyed 
every year by fires originating 
in defective chimneys and flues 
than by any other single cause 
of fire. 


Have your chimney cleaned 
at least once a year. A fire in 
the chimney proper is usually 
caused by accumulations of 
soot. If it smokes heavily and 


continuously, imperfect com- 
bustion, due to faulty heating 
equipment or methods of fir- 
ing, may be causing undue 
soot deposits. Have your chim- 
ney, flues and heating pipes 
regularly inspected, kept clean 
and in good repair, and you 
will have little cause to fear a 
chimney fire. 


The North America Agent 
can give you valuable advice 
and assistance on practical Fire 
Prevention. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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only by its favor. If he wished to go to a 
prize fight Goodwin would cut whole 
scenes of the play to enable him to get to it 
in time; if he did not feel at his best he 
slumped in his efforts just when he should 
have rallied them; if the audience did not 
immediately respond to his work, instead of 
working all the harder, he became indif- 
ferent and did not hesitate to show it by 
his manner. 

In The Captain, a play by Charles T. 
Dazey and myself, his delight was to break 
up the members of the company, and he 
spent his time in devising ways of making 
them laugh instead of making the audience 
laugh. One player, however, resisted all 
Goodwin’s efforts. That was Charles Lane, 
now a well-known picture actor. He pitted 
himself and his determination not to laugh 
against Goodwin’s ambition to make him, 
and I do not think that Goodwin ever suc- 
ceeded in breaking Lane’s will. 

While appearing with Goodwin in a play 
of mine, The Easterner, Renée Kelly, who 
went to London to play the leading part in 
Daddy Longlegs and has remained there, a 
great favorite, ever since, was married. 
This gave Goodwin a great chance. He 
sprinkled her with rice during every scene 
he had with her; he made sly allusions to 
her husband and he improvised speeches 
about matrimony and its consequences. 
This, of course, delighted him and the mem- 
bers of the company, but mystified and en- 
raged the members of the audience, for they 
knew that they were being slighted and 
trifled with. 

My next work was a farce, and its start- 
ing point was the question what two char- 
acters could I give to a comedian that were 
the farthest apart and would allow him the 
best chance to show his versatility. For 
these I selected a traveling salesman and a 
bishop. The next question was under what 
circumstances could I force the traveling 
man to assume the réle of the bishop. From 
this point the farce developed so rapidly 
that from the moment when I first had the 
idea to the day on which I finished the play 
less than three weeks had elapsed. 

To the salesman, who represented a 
hymn-book house and sold playing cards 
as a side line, I gave the name of Jones, and 
to the farce the title What Happened to 
Jones. 

This play was hawked up and down 
Broadway without any takers in spite of the 
fact that of the two plays I had previously 
written one was a success and the other only 
a semifailure. The reasons given for refus- 
ing it would make a special volume for the 
Carnegie Library. All the action took place 
in one set, and one manager said, ‘‘ My boy, 
when the audience sees the curtain go up 
for the third act on the same scene, they’ll 
get up-and walk out.” 


A New Producing Firm 


I replied, ‘‘ They will if they go to see the 
scenery, but perhaps they won’t if they go 
to see the play.” 

Another manager said he might consider 
it if I would change the servant girl from a 
Swede to an Irishwoman, to which I made 
answer that the Irish servant was a stock 
character and had been seen hundreds of 
times, whereas the Swedish girl character 
was a novelty—as it was at that time. 

To this the manager replied, “‘She’s such 
a novelty that nobody will understand her, 
and besides, I don’t think she’s funny.” 

My belief in the play was unabated by 
these criticisms, and my brother’s confi- 
dence in it being equal to mine, we made 
the desperate resolve to do it ourselves, and 
so the producing firm of Broadhurst Broth- 
ers was formed, it being arranged that my 
brother was to run the business and I was 
to write the plays. 

The desperation of this plan lay in the 
fact that all the money we could raise in any 
and every way amounted to less than 
$2500, and we realized that after we had 
arranged for the scenery, the properties, 
the dresses and the cost of produetion, we 
should be in debt before we opened and that 
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one week’s bad business would mean ruin; 
but remembering father’s advice about 
gambling, we went at it with light hearts. 

As we had no money to lose on an ex- 
tended tryout on the road, the first thing 
we had to try for was a New York theater. 
All the established theaters turned us down 
promptly and coldly, but it happened that 
the old Standard Theater, which had de- 
teriorated into a dime museum, had been 
taken over and renovated by a manager 
who had been connected with burlesque 
and wanted to try his luck in the legitimate. 
He had renamed the house the Manhattan 
Theater, but this did not tempt the play 
producers to try their luck in it, because, as 
they so elegantly expressed it, in spite of 
the paint the audience would still smell the 
monkeys. 

I read the play to him, and as he was des- 
perate for a play and we were desperate for 
a theater, we decided to take a chance and 
all be desperate together. He insisted on a 
very stiff self-protection contract—that is, 
it was self-protecting to him—which we, 
being the more desperate of the two, ac- 
cepted. Then we were fortunate enough to 
retain J. J. Rosenthal as our business man- 
ager, than whom a better selection could 
not have been made; and to stage the play 
we engaged McKee Rankin. 


Not a Laughing Matter 


When I read the farce to the company I 
was surprised that I was not rewarded with 
asingle laugh during the first act, astounded 
that I did not get one in the second and 
paralyzed when I did not receive one in the 
third. I finished it in something of a panic, 
thinking perhaps that the managers were 
right after all, and with visions of debt, to 
which I was accustomed, and of jail, to 
which I was not. 

Immediately I had finished reading, 
Rankin jumped up and to my great sur- 
prise said in his robust way, “There’s a 
great farce! It will make a fortune!”’ And 
the members of the company unanimously 
and heartily expressed their approval of his 
verdict. 

“But,” I said, “it is supposed to be 
funny and not one of you laughed once.” 

They replied in chorus, “Why, that 
would be the worst luck in the world,” 
which was my introduction to that especial 
one of the many superstitions of the stage. 

Of the various first nights my plays have 
had in New York, not one was so nerve- 
racking as the first performance of Jones. 
Both members of the firm of Broadhurst 
Brothers realized that if the play was not 
an immediate success they would be un- 
able to pay salaries on the first Saturday 
night, for Bates had already advanced them 
all the money he had and there was no one 
else to whom they could go. In spite of the 
fact that it was a rather sultry August 
night, the farce seemed to go very well, the 
laughs gaining in momentum and volume 
as the play progressed. At the fall of the 
curtain everyone seemed sanguine of suc- 
cess and the congratulations we received 
were spontaneous and genuine. 

A man with any perception soon learns 
to discriminate about such things. If his 
friends trouble to hunt him up and say, 
“Tt’s a hit, old man,”’ or “It’s a knock-out— 
shake,”’ he knows they are in earnest; but 
if they avoid or evade him, or if they are 
forced to meet and they say, “It went very 
well, didn’t it?” or “Anyway, I think you 
have a success’’—the most damning of 
phrases—then he knows that so far as they 
are concerned the thing is a total loss. 

I have never had a scrapbook, nor have 
I kept a single line that has been written 
about my plays or myself. A few sentences 
are, however, projected boldly onto the 
screen of my memory, and among them is 
the heading of the criticism in the New 
York Herald the morning after the open- 
ing. It was the first paper that I saw and 
the headline was A Rattling Good Farce. 
The notices averaged very well and things 
looked propitious. But much depended on 
the weather. For a play in the summer—I 
am not speaking of musical plays—the 
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advance sale, even for a success, is compara- 
tively small, for the theatergoers do not 
care to watch a play with the mercury 
hovering about the nineties. The sale is 
mostly at the box office between half-past 
seven and half-past eight, and the differ- 
ence in receipts between a cool night and a 
hot one will often be $1000. In the language 
of the theater, we got the break. The 
weather for the week was fairly cool, busi- 
ness was good, and again in the vernacular, 
we looked set. 

The real truth was that our troubles had 
not really begun. Early in the second week 
the weather turned hot, with that oppres- 
sive, moist, sweltering heat which is so hard 
to bear, and with the heat came a corre- 
sponding drop in the receipts. The result 
was that we did not reach the stop limit, 
for the contract stipulated that if the tak- 
ings fell below a certain figure for two con- 
secutive weeks, the manager could give us 
one week’s notice to vacate. Everything 
depended on the third week, because pro- 
ducers who had refused to take a chance 
in the beginning, realizing from our first 
week’s business that the public would go to 
the theater despite the fact of its previous 
low estate, were making propositions for 
the time there. 

Compared to the third week, the second 
was like a cool evening in October. The sun 
brought up its heaviest artillery and bom- 
barded the city with heat shells until life 
became unbearable. In the poorer sections 
people slept in the streets and on the fire 
escapes. Sleeping at night was allowed in 
all the parks, the soda water bubbled and 
the asphalt bubbled too. The actors 
dripped perspiration all over the stage and 
the people in the audience fanned them- 
selves vigorously, mopped their faces un- 
successfully and damned themselves for 
coming, even on free tickets. Again the re- 
ceipts fell below the stop clause, and on 
Saturday night the manager of the theater 
gave us our notice, for he had procured as 
the next attraction a play called The First- 
Born, which called for a big production and 
had had a tremendously successful engage- 
ment in San Francisco. 


Good Old Jones 


On the following Monday night the 
weather turned cool and our receipts more 
than doubled. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
they jumped still higher, and there we were 
with an assured success on our hands and 
compelled to give up the theater. Here 
comes the luck of the game: On Thursday 
the manager of the attraction playing at 
the Bijou Theater put up the notice of 
their closing at the end of the week and on 
the following Monday we moved there 
without the loss of a single day. There we 
continued triumphantly until the Christ- 
mas holidays, when we were compelled to 
take to the road owing to a previous book- 
ing of which we had been advised when the 
contract for the house was signed. The in- 
coming attraction, however, lasted only 
three or four weeks, so we organized a sec- 
ond company to follow it and it played at 
the Bijou until the close of the season. This 
resulted in a situation which I do not think 
has been paralleled, for the original New 
York company was playing on tour while 
the second company was occupying the 
boards of a Broadway theater for a run. 

Good old Jones. It has been played in 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
China, Japan, Egypt, Canada, Ceylon, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Ger- 
many and South America. It is still a 
favorite with amateurs in every country 
where English is spoken; it is occasionally 
played in stock, and after twenty-eight 
years of existence it has recently been 
filmed for a second time. It has been a 
bread winner, a life saver and a constant 
friend in days of trouble. Good old Jones! 

Charles Arnold produced Jones in Lon- 
don, where it had the longest run of any 
American comedy up to that time. He also 
played it in South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand, where it held the record even 
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tell how they keep 
their hair in place 


If your hair is unruly you must use some- 
thing to keep it from getting out of place. 


Yet you need not experiment! Today 
you can use the dressing that more people 
rely on than any other! : 


When 2107 people were asked what they used 
to keep their hair in place, the dressing which 
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cA chest for every purse 


EDAR CHESTS are a necessity. 
Not to use them 1s lack of econ- 

omy. You have your beautiful furs, 
warm coats, blankets, and soft woolen 
fabrics. They cost you lots of money. 
Yet the moths can and will utterly 
destroy them if given a chance. Pro- 
tect your Treasures in a Caswell- 
Runyan Treasure Chest lined with 
moth-killing Tennessee red cedar. 


For the Reception Hall 


All the aromatic oils which destroy 
moths and larvae are retained in this 
fragrant wood by our scientific cur- 
ing process. We are the pioneers in 
this industry. And our life-long experience is your guar- 
antee of splendid construction and perfect workmanship. 


This handsome Chest 
with its carved trim, of- 
fersavery beautifuleffect. 


In beauty, the Caswell-Runyan Treasure Chests are un- 
rivaled. We have made them exquisite pieces of furniture. 
Once the cedar chest was the “ugly duckling” among your 
furniture. Today it brings you a highly decorative effect for 
your living room, hall, dining room, 
or sun room, as well as your bedroom. 
The cabinetwork is magnificent. 


There are richly carved period chests 
and a variety of simpler styles in wal- 
nut, cedar-lined—and many others 
in solid Tennessee red cedar. Ask 
your nearest dealer to show you 
these latest Caswell-Runyan de- 
signs. He will explain to you how 
the Treasure Chests kill moths. 


Write for the‘*Key to Your Treasure Chest”, 
a folder of Treasure Chest styles—it tells you 
what you should know about Cedar Chests. 


A Window Seat Chest 
This new Treasure Chest 
is in richly grained 
walnut with floral 
decorations. 
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against Charley’s Aunt. This was by no 
means due solely to the play. Arnold was a 
great favorite in all three countries, and the 
fact that he was the star in the London pro- 
duction and took with him his London com- 
pany also helped tremendously. 

When ‘Arnold arrived in Australia he 
found that a pirated version was being pre- 
sented there. As he had provided himself 
with a duly certified copy of the copyright 
certificate, he had no difficulty in procuring 
an injunction against the unauthorized 
production. 

The pirate, however, simply moved to 
another city, changed the name of the 
play and produced it again. Then the 
British law began to operate, the result 
being that he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for contempt of court. They do some 
things differently in the British Empire. 

It has been extremely difficult in the 
United States to make people, including 
the national legislators, realize that a play 
is a man’s personal property and belongs to 
him just as much as does his watch or his 
hat, and that to steal his play should be 
punishable just as any other theft. Only in 
comparatively recent years has there been 
any effective Federal law, for I can remem- 
ber the time when, if an author or producer 
procured an injunction in any state against 
a play stealer, the pirate would simply move 
to another state, where the proceedings 
would have to begin all over again. This 
made play piracy both profitable and hu- 
morous, for it developed into a game called 
Find the Flea, with the pirate as the flea. 

Owing to the combined efforts of the au- 
thors and managers, a Federal law was 
passed some years ago which provided, 
among other things, that if a moving pic- 
ture was made of a copyrighted play, novel 
or story without the consent of the holder 
of the copyright, the maker should be com- 
pelled to pay him fifty dollars for each 
presentation of the unauthorized picture. 

A few years after the passage of the bill 
an amendment was introduced in Congress 
which in its ultimate analysis meant that 
if a moving-picture concern pirated a play, 
novel or story, it could merely be fined $100, 
which would go to the court, leaving the 
author with nothing. While the bill was in 
committee a delegation, of which Augustus 
Thomas was chairman and of which the 
other members were Charles Klein, William 
A. Brady, Wilton Lackaye, Harry P. Maw- 
son and myself, was sent to oppose its 
passage. Those who favored the bill also 
were represented by a committee, who had 
two high-priced lawyers to present their 
case. Their first argument was that the 


| penalty was so great that it might tempt 


authors to bring strike suits for the simple 
purpose of forcing the picture firms to make 
a settlement rather than risk a trial. 


Danger From Gold Bricks 


One of our committee asked if any such 
suit had ever been brought, and the answer 
was “Not as yet,” to which our inquirer 
added, ‘‘Then thank you for the idea.” 

Continuing, the advocate said that there 
was the danger of the picture producer 
being an imnocent offender, and he stated 
that only a short time previously one pro- 
ducer had purchased the rights from a very 
well-known novelist to all his short stories 
for $100 each, and that he started to film 
one of them and found that it had been 
used as the basis of a play. Investigation 
showed that the novelist had disposed of 
both the dramatic rights and the film rights 
of that particular story to the dramatist. 

One of our committee asked if the picture 
man’s recourse was not against the novel- 
ist. The lawyer admitted that it was. 

Then Lackaye rose and said, ‘“‘ May I ask 
the learned gentleman just one question?”’ 
Permission being given, Lackaye continued 
in his most urbane but rapierlike manner: 
““May I ask the learned gentleman if he 
knows that there are men in New York who 
will sell him the Flatiron Building if he is 
fool enough to buy it?” 

When the two attorneys for those in favor 
of the bill had made their closing speeches, 
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Augustus Thomas rose to reply for us and 
began in this fashion: 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee: Before beginning to put before 
you my arguments in contravention of 
those you have just heard, may I call your 
attention to the disadvantages under which 
my confreres and my cause are laboring be- 
cause of me? The two learned gentlemen 
who have preceded me, and who have so 
ably and adroitly presented their side of the 
case, are advocates and pleaders both by 
training and profession, and they have been 
chosen to appear before you because they 
have on many occasions proved their apt- 
ness in argument and their eloquence in de- 
bate. Now I am not an advocate. I am 
merely a playwright. Therefore, gentlemen 
of the committee, I ask you to take this into 
consideration when you are weighing the 
merits of their presentation’ and of mine. 
On the one hand you have two trained and 
brilliant orators whose business is to make 
speeches, and on the other a man whose 
business is to write speeches for other men 
to make.” 

We who knew Thomas realized the irony 
of these remarks, for he is one of the most 
brilliant speakers of this or any other coun- 
try. He had been addressing the committee 
for only a few minutes when word began to 
drift around the building that in this par- 
ticular committee room there was a speaker 
who could really speak, and the room, 
which previously had been empty except 
for those directly interested, soon began 
to fill. 


Passing the Censors 


Proceeding, Thomas said: ‘“‘These gen- 
tlemen who advocate this bill have told you 
that they wish it passed so that the authors 
may be kept out of temptation. They ad- 
mit that so far no author has succumbed to 
the temptation, but they are so eager for 
the author’s well-being and so anxious re- 
garding his soul that they pay these 
attorneys their very large fees and take the 
time from their own multitudinous and re- 
munerative affairs to come here to advocate 
the passing of this measure simply to re- 
move from the path of the author a tempta- 
tion which has failed to tempt. Now let us 
see who these noble and altruistic souls 
are.” ; 

Turning to one of the picture men, he 
said, “‘Did you or did you not film —— 
without the knowledge or consent either 
of the author or manager, and did you 
not present the moving picture so stolen 
until you were stopped by law? I demand 
an answer, yes or no.” 

The man addressed, told to answer by 
the chairman of the committee, had to ad- 
mit that he had done as Thomas claimed. 

Then Thomas turned to another man 
and demanded, “‘ Did not the firm of which 
you are a member make a pirated film and 
present it till you were stopped by law?” 
Again an admission was given. 

The bill died there. 

It was with the presentation of Jones in 
London that I first became acquainted with 
the vagaries of censorship, for the Lord 
Chamberlain refused to give a license for 
its performance because a bishop was 
placed in a position which would make him 
ridiculous to an audience. It was perfectly 
proper for a curate to be so placed, as he 
had been many times, notably in The Pri- 
vate Secretary; no serious objection would 
be made if it were a vicar or a prebendary, 
or even a canon or a dean; but a bishop, a 
member of the House of Lords—well, really, 
you know, that’s going a bit too far. Don’t 
you think so? What? 

The objection was easily circumvented. 
Instead of having him a bishop, we made 
him a professor of theology and addressed 
him as doctor. He still dressed like a bishop, 
he still talked like a bishop, he still walked 
like a bishop, and not a line of his dialogue 
was changed; but nobody called him bishop 
and so the law was satisfied, all danger was 
passed and everyone, including the censor, 
was satisfied and happy. 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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fi No niderful /nsurance Kecond 


The Missouri State Life Insurance Company shows the remarkable 
increase of 94.35 per cent in actual insurance in force in the period 
1920 to1925. In five brief years the company has practically doubled its 
volume—an outstanding accomplishment in the field of life insurance. 


The two principal factors to which may be 
attributed the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company’s remarkable record of growth, are: 
(1) Its new and more attractive forms of insur- 
ance investments, covered by more than 50 dif- 
ferent types of life, accident, health and group 
insurance contracts. (2) Its liberal compliance 
with the desire of policy-holders to have the 
management and administration of the com- 
pany’s affairs in the hands of men with broad ex- 
perience and unquestioned ability in the handling 
of large-scale business, financial and investment 
problems. The company’s strong board of di- 
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rectors in reality act as trustees for the policy- 
holders and regard themselves as such. It is this 
feeling of safety and confidence on the part of 
policy-holders in our board of directors that has 
been an important factor in our progress and 
rapid growth. 

Five thousand carefully selected agents in 40 
states, the District of Columbia and Territory of 
Hawaii, represent the selling organization of the 
company, to which new agencies are being added 
rapidly. he opportunities afforded by our pro- 
gram of expansion are attracting highly capable, 
conscientious insurance specialists. 


YS 


L. W. BALDWIN, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Missouri Pacific Railroad. 


WHITEFORD R. COLE, Nashville, Tenn. 
President, Louisville & Nashville R. R.; 
President, Board of Trustees, Vanderbilt 
University. 

E. D. NIMS, St. Louis, Mo. 

President, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


F. O. WATTS, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, First National Bank. 


J. SHEPPARD SMITH, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

W. S. BRANSFORD, Nashville, Tenn. — 
Capitalist. 


JAMES E. CALDWELL, Nashville, Tenn. 
President, Fourth and First National Bank; 
Chairman of Board, Southern Bell 
Telephone Company. 


Board of Vode 


ROGERS CALDWELL, Nashville, Tenn. 
President, Caldwell & Co.; 
President, Bank of Tennessee. 


W. FRANK CARTER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Carter, Nortoni & Jones, Attorneys; 
Director, National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis. 

PAUL M. DAVIS, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vice-President, American National Bank; 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Tennessee 
Central R. R. 

THEOBALD FELSS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President, Felss Flour Milling Co. 

M. E. SINGLETON, St. Louis, Mo. 
President, Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company. 

HILLSMAN TAYLOR, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice-President, Missouri State Life 

Insurance Company. 


Insurance in force 


$635,000,000 


Assets 


° $67,000,000 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Home Office—Missouri State Life Building, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Branch offices in all leading cities | 
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What Some Users Say: 


“_ always has the 
figures ready.”’ 


“It is an easy matter to make out an 
Income Tax Report or a financial 
statement because Burroughs always 
has the figures ready and all that is 
necessary is to copy them from the 
ledger sheets onto the report.’’ 
—W.R. Peterson Company 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


“simply a matter 
of copying.’”’ 

“The Burroughs Simplified Account- 

ing Plan gives us every-day figure in- 

formation about our business that 

we never had before. This year, for 

the first time, making out an income 

tax report will be easy. It is simply 

a matter of copying the daily bal- 

ances we have on our General Ledger 

Accounts onto the Income Tax 

Report.” 

— Standard Builders Supply Co. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BOOKKEEPING- 


“no trouble with our Income 
Tax Report.” 


““With the Burroughs Simplified 
Accounting Plan we will have no 
trouble with our Income Tax Report 
next March, for our books are up-to- 
date every day. We could make an 
Income Tax Report any day in the 
year with little effort.” 
—Miller and Reiter 
Sandusky, Ohio 


“just the information 
we need.” 


“‘The Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
counting Plan has not only lessened 
our labor greatly, but gives the in- 
formation required by the Income 
Tax laws, and we have discovered 
that the figure-facts this law re- 
quires are just the information we 
need to run our business profitably.” 
—H. L. Munn Lumber Company 
Ames, lowa 


CALCULATING AND 


ANISHE 


~the Worry of 


- Income Tax Time 


Will next March be a frantic scramble on your part for essential 
figure facts? Will it mean weeks and days of overtime and worry 
for you? 


With the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan, your income tax 
returns can be filled in as fast as you can copy the balances from 
the daily profit-and-loss statement. 


This plan not only takes care of your income tax report more effi- 
ciently but also gives you the figure-facts every day with which you 
can definitely control your business. You can plan ahead—know 
when to retrench or expand. Month-end trial balances are elimin- 
ated. A proved daily balance is instantly available. 


Complete financial statements for your banker can be made out 
as fast as the figures can be read. Customers’ statements are ready 
for mailing on the first of the month. Collections are speeded. 
Cash capital is increased. Goodwill is built up! 


And the Burroughs systems of accounting are adaptable to any 
kind and size of business. There is a plan to exactly meet your 
special requirements, whatever your business. 


Stop guessing. Stop worrying. Banish the worry of income tax 
time. Phone the nearest Burroughs man and ask him to show 
you what Burroughs can do for you. Or write us direct. No 
obligation is incurred. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6581 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 
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The above was by no means the most 
curious working of the censorship with 
which I was concerned, that honor being re- 
served for a city in Canada. 

We were doing a play there for a tryout 
in stock with a week’s rehearsals. A man 
had to be shot on the stage in the first act, 
and on Monday I asked the manager of the 
house if a pistol permit was necessary. He 
said that it was, but that he had merely to 
go through the formality of asking the chief 
of police for it. On Friday I asked him 
again about it and he told me not to worry; 
‘but on the following Monday afternoon, 
the day of the opening performance, he 
came to me in great alarm, said the chief of 
police had refused him and asked me to go 
with him to try to get the man to change 
his mind. 

One might as well have talked to a rock. 
He informed me that for three years there 
had been a local law that no lethal weapon 
could be used on the stage, that he had 
enforced it in vaudeville, even going so far 
as to refuse permission for a magician to 
use a toy pistol to shoot a flag out of its 
mouth, and that now -he was going to en- 
force it on the legitimate stage also. 

Absolutely to no purpose, we pointed out 
that he should have notified the manager of 
his change of policy and that it would cause 
the theater to close and throw both the 
company and the employes out of work. 
He was adamant, and finally said that he 
wished to hear no more from an arrogant 
Yankee, meaning me, who was then, still 
am and have been from birth, a British 
subject. 

On our return to the theater we were met 
by Mrs. Lillian Trimble Bradley, then the 
general stage director for the Broadhurst 
Theater, and who was there to produce the 
play. She told us she had just learned that 
a fortnight previously an English actor 
had killed three men at each performance 
for an entire week. 

Armed withthisinformation, andournum- 
bers reénforced by Mrs. Bradley, we went 
once more to the attack. Feeling our foot- 
hold somewhat more secure, we fought 
more vigorously. 

Why the Englishman rather than us? 
Were we being selected for the victims be- 
cause we were from the States? Why this 
sudden change of front? 


An Unwitting Matchmaker 


Finally Mrs. Bradley said: ‘‘If the work 
that I have done in preparing and rehears- 
ing this play is to be thrown away, I shall 
tell my story not only in New York but 
also tonight to every paper here. I wonder 
how it will look in the morning when it ap- 
pears that the chief of police has for three 
years deliberately refrained from enforcing 
the law on one side while enforcing it on the 
other, and that now for no reason except 
that we are Americans he suddenly reverses 
himself and makes up his mind to enforce 
it on both sides. It will certainly be front- 
page stuff and good for two columns, and 
unless I am greatly mistaken someone is 
going to look ridiculous.” ; 

The chief wavered and then compromised, 
and this is what we were allowed todo: We 
were allowed to have a wooden pistol made 
exactly like a real one and painted like a 
real one so that no one in the audience could 
suspect that itwasnot arealone. When the 
man was to be killed the actor was to point 
this wooden but realistic pistol, the prop- 
erty man in the wings was to fire a real pistol 
and the man was to fall at the sound of the 
shot. Fantastic though it may seem, that 
is what was agreed upon and what was 
done. 

Some four years ago, having very im- 
portant business with the British consul 
in Havana, I sent in my card. The vice 
consul came to see me, asked if I was the 
Broadhurst who wrote What Happened to 
Jones and I admitted that I was. He then 
said: ‘I am greatly indebted to you. In 
fact, I am under eternal obligations.” I 
showed my mystification and he con- 
tinued: ‘‘When I was at college we gave 
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an amateur performance of your play. 
Some young ladies, at our request, came to 
play the girls’ parts, among them being 
one whom IJ had never met. She is now my 
wife and she’s the finest woman in all the 
world and I’m the happiest man. But I 
should probably never have met her if it 
had not been for your play. Now you can 
understand why I say that I’m grateful.” 

At this he took my hand enthusiastically 
and shook it fervently. I was, of course, 
extremely happy that I had been, even in- 
directly, so felicitous a matchmaker, but I 
often wondered what would have happened 
to me if the result had been the opposite. 
There is a proverb about a rule working 
both ways. 

After the run of Jones in London, I re- 
visited England for the first time. The 
voyage was without any marked incident, 
but the first thing I saw when anything on 
land became discernible was a poster an- 
nouncing that Jones was playing in Liver- 
pool that week. 


Like Father, Like Son 


Arriving at Walsall, I called a cabman, 
gave him my parents’ address and told him 
to drive me there. The conversation re- 
sulting was as follows: 

“Mr. Broadhurst lives there, don’t he, 
Bilas 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“Might I ask if you’re any relation of 
theirs?”’ 

“T’m their son.” 

“Are you George Broadhurst who used 
to go to the Blue Coat School?” 

“ee Yes.”’ 

“Don’t you remember me, sir?” 

“I’m very sorry, but really I don’t.’ 

““Why, I’m Henry Smith, who used to be 
in the same class as you, sir.” 

“How are you, Henry?” 

“Oh? Emvallright. sir.” 

“And how do you like it as far as you’ve 
got?” 

“Oh, it ain’t so bad, sir. It keeps me out 
in the hopen a good deal and the ’orse does 
all the work.” 

After a loving and hearty greeting from 
my father and mother I went to see my old 
schoolmaster, and it was then that I re- 
ceived my first real shock, for I found that 
he wore a dickey—that is, a paper shirt 
front—with brass studs in it and that he 
pronounced the word “wasp” as though 
it rimed with ‘“‘hasp.” 

Nearly every boy I had known was doing 
just what his father had done. The butch- 
er’s son was at the meat stand, the grocery 
man’s son was behind the counter, the cob- 
bler’s son at the last; and I wondered, with 
a sinking feeling at the heart, if, had I re- 
mained, I would have been content to spend 
my life in a rut which someone had preyi- 
ously made for me. 

I had expected to remain at home for 
about a fortnight, and in spite of the 
drabness of the town and the fact that I 
was entirely out of touch with everyone 
I had known, I stayed there for a week, 
when I wired a friend who had gone on to 
London to telegraph me that I was wanted 
there immediately. Next day I went to 
pay my first visit to that capital. 

One day, in the Eccentric Club in Lon- 
don, an actor whispered to another, “I’m 
sailing for New York on Saturday,” and 
gave him the name of the ship. 

“Rather sudden, isn’t it?’’ said the man 
addressed. 

“This is in the strictest confidence, of 
course.” 

“‘Certainly.” 

“In the States there is a musical play 
called The Wizard of Oz and in it is a 
comedian named Fred Stone who is playing 
a straw man and who does a wonderful 
scarecrow dance. Well, I’ve been engaged 
for the next pantomime and the governor 
is sending me over to see the dance so that 
I can do it in the panto. He’s paying my 
expenses too.” 

“You're in luck.” 

“T should say so, especially as it not only 
gives me a nice holiday but enables me to 
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see my people too. They live near New 
YioDikea 

“Yes, I know.” 

“See you again before I sail.” 

“Right-o! And congratulations!” 

The actor sailed as had been arranged, 
went to visit his family, who lived in a 
suburb of New York, proceeded to Phila- 
delphia, where The Wizard of Oz was play- 
ing, stood in line at the box office and was 
touched on the shoulder by a man who 
said, ‘‘May I see you a minute?” 

“Me?” asked the actor in surprise. 

“You,’’ was the rejoinder; “and there is 
no mistake.” The actor, greatly puzzled, 
stepped out of line and the other man 
said: ‘‘I am the business manager of the 
play here, and Mr. Hamlin, who is its 
owner but who is in New York, has in- 
structed me to tell you that we know who 
you are, who sent you, and that you are 
here for the purpose of copying Mr. Stone’s 
dance so that you may incorporate it in a 
London pantomime. We also know that if 
we stop you from going in now you will 
undoubtedly, in some way, manage to see 
the play either here or elsewhere; and so 
I have a pass for you made out for you in 
your name and a coupon for a seat in the 
fourth row on the aisle, which I give you 
with Mr. Hamlin’s compliments, as, having 
come so far to see it, he wishes you to enjoy 
the performance as much as possible.” 

The manager gave the pass to the actor, 
who gasped, gurgled, took it and stammered 
his thanks. The manager added, “Of 
course, I am not going to give you our opin- 
ion of the ethics of the transaction, and we 
want both your manager and yourself to 
realize that you are not getting away with 
anything.” 

The actor saw the play and the dance was 
done in the pantomime in due course. 


Secret-Service Work 


Aside from the shock he must have had 
when informed by the manager that his 
errand was known, the actor must have 
puzzled many times over the experience 
and have wondered how his secret became 
known to the persons most interested, but 
who were 3000 miles away. If he reads this 
he will learn how simple it was. 

I was sitting near the man to whom he 
spoke and his whisper was audible. When 


| he left the club I ascertained his name and 


that he was an American who had played 
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for a long time in London, and I cabled the 
information to Hamlin, who was a friend of 
mine. Hamlin wired his thanks and asked 
me to cable him if the man actually sailed. 
This I did. 

From the minute the actor reached New 
York he was under surveillance. A detec- 
tive picked him up at the pier and trailed 
him to his home. When he bought his 
ticket for Philadelphia the detective was 
next in line. They rode in the same car. 
The detective followed the actor to his 
hotel, saw him register and go to his room. 
The detective then telephoned to the the-. 
ater, waited while the actor dined, followed 
him to the playhouse, and when he stood in 
line pointed him out to the manager. 


International Appropriations 


This international appropriating of ideas 
still exists. A few seasons ago two of the 
most important of New York’s annual re- 
views both had as one of their biggest 
scenes a number of partially draped girls 
hanging from a large iron ring suspended 
from the ceiling and forming a human 
chandelier, which scene neither had copied 
from the other, but which both had copied 
from a production current in Paris—but 
not so unabashedly as was the case in the 
days of which I am writing. 

At that time a prominent English play- 
wright visited New York yearly for the 
sole purpose of seeing the productions 
there with the idea of ascertaining what 
ideas he could find and use in the forthcom- 
ing London productions without infringing 
the copyright laws, for though one can 
copyright plays and the scenes in the plays, 
one cannot copyright ideas. So brazen was 
he, and so well known was the object of his 
pilgrimage, that one year, knowing of his 
arrival, a number of us who had plays run- 
ning in New York at the time sent him a 
round robin saying that as we knew the rea- 
son of his coming and wished to save him 
all the trouble possible, if he would let us 
know which of our plays he was interested 
in we would send him the manuscripts of 
them and so save him the necessity of 
spending his time at the theaters. The 
document must have left him unperturbed, 
for he not only made his rounds that season 
but for several later ones. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Broadhurst. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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_(Continued from Page 19) 


“Sacrilege! 
Sacrilege!”’ It was a bloodcurdlingly fierce 
vociferation from a multitude of throats. 

She continued her progress, did not turn 
her head, though a sudden involuntary 


Sacrilege! Slay! Slay! 


anguish gripped her. And then she heard 
the rapid hoof beats of the chariot horses 
driven by her father, the rex; heard, witha 
peculiar, not-to-be-acknowledged relief, his 
great battle voice thundering above the 
clamor: 

“Back! Back! Sacred are the ambassa- 
dors! Beware the vengeance of the gods to 
whom ambassadors are sacred! Sacred are 


the ambassadors! Back! Back! Or I 
smite!” 
The clamor stilled suddenly. In that 


comparative quiet she heard again, now a 
little distance behind her, her father’s 
voice: 

“And thou, O chieftain, shalt expiate 
thy sacrilege! Between thy people and 
mine shall war be decreed in the council 
this day! Go now, swiftly, while thy 
sacredness is inviolate. Tomorrow at dawn 
shall the fetiales hurl into thy lands the 
battle spear of Mars!”’ 

Once more Rhea heard Flavia and the 
novice chanting behind her the litany to 
Vesta, heard it mingled with the sonorous 
invocation of the Flamen Dialis calling the 
dread curse of war upon their enemies, 
magically compelling the Roman gods to 
irresistible intervention. And then she 


heard the jingling trot of the king’s chariot, 
hastening to catch up in the sacred little 
procession which had never faltered in its 
pace, heard the horses pulled again to a 
walk in rear of her. 

Thus, holding high the sacred fire and 
followed by the excited multitude, Rhea led 
the procession down the hillside through 
the village of circular wattled huts, to the 
precisely similar primitive hut which was 
the residence of the goddess, adjacent to 
the scarcely larger hut where dwelt her 
father, the rex. 


There was war in the land. Many days 
previously the warriors had marched out of 
the hilltop village; the plebes on foot—each 
man armed with iron-pointed lance, round 
shield, and short iron stabbing sword— 
under the primitive standards, which were 
wisps of hay tied to spears; the compara- 
tively few patrician cavalry—the celeres, 
“swift ones’’—dashing about on their 
horses; the whole led by the rex in his 
chariot. With them had marched also con- 
tingents from the villages scattered over 
the Latin plain—which now is the Cam- 
pagna—up to the Alban Mountains; with 
them had marched, likewise, the Sabine 
warriors from the closely adjacent inde- 
pendent community on the Quirinal Hill; 
for all the members of the loose confederacy 
of tribes south of the Tiber were prompt to 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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(Continued from Page 174)" 
cease their internecine feuds and unite joy- 
ously in war against the hated Etruscans. 

In the village upon the Palatine, save for 
the small garrison left in the stronghold, 
only women, children and old men re- 
mained. Dawn after dawn, as Rhea and 
one or the other of her sacred companions 
came up from the sacred spring where alone 
they might draw the water for the ritual 
daily cleaning of the goddess’ hut, they saw 
those women gazing from the hillside in the 
hope that this new day might reveal a mes- 
senger speeding back with news of battle. 
Up the left bank of the tawny river the 
warriors had marched, crossing it where it 
might be forded, and then striking boldly 
through the dread Ciminian forest to take 
in flank the lands of the Raseni. 

No word had come from them. Day 
after day the patricians too old for war sat 
in council near the hut of the absent king, 
wagging their gray beards at one another 
in involved reminiscences of old-time vic- 
tory and defeat, acrimoniously disputing 
whether or not to call in the herds and be- 
take themselves to the strongholds on the 
summit of the hill. Day after day the 
Flamen Dialis—who might never leave the 
village, lest his magic potency be with- 
drawn from it—made incantations which 
seduced the gods of the enemy and re- 
enforced theirown. Day afterdaytheSacred 
Virgins fed the fire of Vesta with hallowed 
oak sticks, with cakes of salted dough, 
poured on it libations of wine and oil, main- 
taining the fertility of fields and vineyards 
which now were empty of their men. Night 
after night, as Rhea and her companions 
lay down to sleep by the ever-flickering 
sacred flame, they heard anxious women 
making private spells for the safety of their 
husbands and lovers. 

On one of those nights Rhea dreamed 
vividly that a captive doomed to sacrifice 
cast himself for sanctuary at her feet, and, 
being reprieved, revealed himself star- 
tlingly and dazzlingly as the war god Mars. 
She told the Flamen Dialis of her dream— 
of extreme prophetic importance were the 
dreams of the Vestals—and he interpreted 
it solemnly to the congregated multitude 
of old men, women and children. They 
shouted with joy at the omen he deduced 
from it. Clearly it portended that the in- 
vincible war god definitely took up his resi- 
dence among them, turning into victory 
any possible initial defeat, henceforth and 
forever banishing their dread. 

By the command of the Flamen a sacri- 
fice was offered up to him, and a deputa- 
tion was sent across the swampy valley—to 
be known to later ages as the Forum Ro- 
manum—with somewhat treacherous gifts 
to the Sabine Mars on the Quirinal Hill. 
Haply the god might be so seduced by 
them as to quit his present divided alle- 
giance and install himself exclusively, to 
their great profit, on the Palatine. 

The old men—the senatores—met in full 
council under the great sacred fig tree, a 
shoot from which would, after the yet- 
distant union of the Sabines and Romans 
into one community, be transplanted to 
that Forum for a veneration that would 
endure as long as ancient Rome. They de- 
creed that the auspicious day should be 
marked in red on the post where the days 
were numbered, and voted grateful special 
donations of wine and oil to the sanctuary 
of Vesta. The children guarding the sheep 
and goats on the slopes of the Palatine 
shouted exultantly across the broad turbid 
river to the Etruscan land, so that the 
strange earringed seafarers in the small 
barks passing up it ceased from rowing, and, 
believing the warriors to have returned, 
regretfully relinquished their businesslike 
intention of presently, when with empty 
holds they came downstream again, sacking 
the scarcely defended fortress on the hill. 

By a coincidence the omen was verified. 
On the morning of the next day a horseman 
eame galloping from between the vine- 
covered hills that were to be the palace- 
built hills of Rome; came in a cloud of dust 
down into the valley; came, waving his 
spear, up the rough track to the village on 
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the Palatine. A minute or two more, and 
his hard-ridden steed passed with earth- 
scattering hoofs between the wattled huts. 
Instantly, while the dogs barked and the 
geese and hens scuttled out of the way, 
there was a sudden excited concourse of 
women running, with little children 
dragged half off their feet, a sudden clamor. 

The messenger pulled up by the great fig 
tree where the senatores sat in session, 
pushed his way to them through the crowd. 
A moment of suspense, and then, in that 
deafening confusion of voices, the news an- 
nounced by the white-bearded senior of the 
council, solemnly if totteringly erect upon 
his feet, was guessed rather than heard, was 
passed from mouth to mouth. Victory! 
An Etruscan force, pursuing the Latin war- 
riors after their first easy raids, had been 
drawn into an ambush and utterly de- 
stroyed. The rex was now marching home- 
ward, leading many carts laden with spoils, 
leading, bound to his chariot, a sufficient 
number of captives for the triumph and the 
sacrifice. Under the brilliant blue sky the 
village resounded with wild yells of delight. 

The warriors were still far off, however. 
Another day was yet to elapse—a feverish 
day in which the women decked the huts 
with flowers, and the old men and the few 
slaves, captives grudgingly spared from 
previous wars, slew the many pigs that 
would be required for the great feastings of 
the return—before, marching in _ spear- 
bristling columns over the saddle of the 
hills, preceded by the readily identifiable 
white-horsed chariot of the king, they glad- 
dened the eyes that peered anxiously for 
them from the steep Palatine. 

Great were the rejoicings as the com- 
munity prepared for the triumph—that 
ceremonial reéntry of the victor which, in 
the republican magnificence of later Rome, 
was conceded only by the senate, and for 
which a general might have to wait outside 
the city for as long as three years, even 
as Lucullus, the conqueror of Armenia, 
waited. Not yet, however, had the Roman 
people expelled its kings. In that primi- 
tive age the rex entered by his own illimit- 
able authority, and his triumph was not so 
much a personal honor to him as a thanks- 
giving to the god he incarnated. 

Rhea stood, white-robed, with her sister 
Vestals outside the sacred hut where burned 
the everlasting fire of the goddess, awaiting 
the passage of that procession whose dis- 
tant noise was already audible. The spec- 
tators, pushing and jostling as they massed 
themselves on each side of the track 
between the conical-roofed houses, left awe- 
somely a clear space in their vicinity. Al- 
ready, long since, the senatores, in their best 
robes and carrying the green branches of 
trees, had marched pompously down that 
track to meet the victor on the confines of 
the village. Already the last child had been 
dragged clear of the roadway by its exas- 
perated mother. The babble of voices sud- 
denly hushed. From down the hill, their 
origins still out of sight, came the noise of 
cow horns, the shrill shrieking of reed pipes, 
and with that barbaric music a tumult of 
wild acclamatory shouts. The triumph was 
approaching. 

Round a bend of the track it came. First 
marched the senatores, chanting a tradi- 
tional hymn of victory, oak-leaf chaplets on 
their heads, their long gray beards inter- 
twined with flowers, waving their branches 
as they sang. There followed a pair of white 
oxen, their necks garlanded almost to the 
ground, their horns tipped with gold, their 
heads turning bewilderedly from side to side 
as they were driven along to the sacrifice of 
which they were yet ignorant. And then, 
heaped on a long train of clumsy ox-drawn 
wagons, came the plunder: arms and 
armor, rich fabrics, jars of pottery and 
metal, disgraced idols from villages that 
had been sacked. 

Behind them the tumult of shouts almost 
obliterating the wild cacophony of fifes and 
cow horns was suddenly quite near, was a 
deafening vociferation of enthusiasm. Four 
white horses harnessed to the laurel- 
festooned chariot where he stood erect, the 
rex passed slowly and superbly through his 
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people, his oak-leaf golden crown flashing in 
the sunshine, his great battle spear lifted in 
the hand that had smitten so powerfully 
in the fight, his grayish-tawny beard flowing 
over the ceremonial robe that was the robe 
of Jupiter himself, draped upon occasions 
around his image. 

Sacredly removed from human emotions 
though she was, Rhea gazed with a fond 
pride upon that stern father from whose 
household she had been severed since the 
age of ten, was thrilled by the enthusiasm 
clamorous around her. Surely greater 
warrior never lived! Nobly did he incar- 
nate the god of Rome; far distant was yet 
the day when, failing in his virile strength, 
he would be ruthlessly slain, as his divinely 
royal predecessors had been slain, as those 
half-legendary successors on the threshold 
of history—Romulus and Tatius, Tullus 
Hostilius and Tarquin and Servius—were 
hereafter to be slain, lest their human 
senility should enfeeble the god with whom 
their lives were linked. 

The augurs of the rex followed behind 
that chariot, each carrying in one hand the 
crook-headed staff that might have neither 
knot nor twist, and in the other the wooden 
cage holding the sacred hens whose be- 
havior determined every act, political or 
military, of the omnipotent king. 

In rear of them, their passage evoking a 
frenzy of vindictive yells, came, guarded by 
spearmen, the miserable captives who had 
been temporarily spared for the triumph. 
Their sufferings were almost at an end. 
Immediately the procession reached the 
stronghold at the summit of the hill their 
lives would be offered in sacrifice to Jupiter, 
even as, to the end of the Roman Empire, 
such captives were ritually butchered— 
sometimes in thousands—when the tri- 
umph arrived at the Capitol which had 
replaced the Palatine arx. Wretched, hag- 
gard, blood-stained and foot-weary, those 
hobbling alien-visaged prisoners were 
prodded mercilessly onward by the spear- 
men while the multitude howled its vituper- 
ations. Rhea contemplated them serenely, 
her beautiful face impassive under the 
hood of the white robe; not conceivable 
was pity for the vanquished enemy. And 
these Etruscans she hated. Had not one of 
them sacrilegiously affronted Mater Vesta 
in that never-to-be-forgotten insult offered 
to herself? She watched them pass, limply 
hopeless, on their way to death. The god- 
dess was avenged. 

Suddenly, in that onward-marching pro- 
cession, there was an angry shout, a brief 
scuffle, and then, in a swift, startling dart 
from the ranks, a captive dashed headlong 
toward her, flung himself prone—with a 
wild ery of “‘Sanctuary!’’—almost at her 
feet, so close that her shadow fell upon him. 
Rhea stood paralyzed, as though by that 
desperate action she had been turned sud- 
denly to chilled stone, as though her heart 
in one brusquely acute spasm had ceased to 
function; for, in that instant when the 
face of the captive had been visible to 
her, she had recognized him—the young 
chief, handsome as Mars himself, who had 
mocked her sacredness before all the 
people! 

Around her there was a confusion of 
many-voiced clamor. She became aware 
of fierce-faced spearmen, their upraised 
hands conventionally warding off closely 
direct sight of her, reverently imploring her 
to move, to turn away her gaze. For while 
her shadow fell upon that doomed captive 
he might not be slain, neither might her re- 
ligiously pure eyes witness the shedding of 
blood. She glanced down at the prone 
figure whose head almost touched her feet, 
his half-nude body still heaving convul- 
sively with his desperate effort. He made 
no attempt to look up at her. Beyond, on 
the track, the triumphal procession had 
halted, was beseeching her insistently, 
harsh men’s voices uniting with those of the 
women around her, to retire into the house 
of Vesta. 

Still she stood as though paralyzed, rigid, 
a strange emotion troubling her to the 
depths, bewildering her startled faculties. 
Superstitious by vocation, in a flash of false 
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lucidity she found sanction for what was 
suddenly instinctive. Her dream! Her 
dream come true! In an impulse that was 
curiously automatic she raised her arm. In- 
stantly there was silence. 

“He shall be spared!’”’ she cried—was it 
herself that cried?—in her clear young 
voice. ‘‘Was not this foretold in the sacred 
dream? He shall be spared that Mars shall 
dwell among us!” 

There was a stir, a murmur of awed 
assent from the multitude; a babble of 
voices explaining to the credulous warriors 
that dream which the Flamen Dialis had 
expounded—that dream which so miracu- 
lously had proved veridical. Supersti- 
tiously the crowd fell back. Against that 
decree of the Vestal there was no appeal. 
It was as if the goddess herself had spoken. 

To Rhea, indeed, it seemed as though the 
goddess herself were inspiring her, so in- 
stantaneously decisive came her speech. * 

“Let no man harm him!”’ she cried again. 
“He shall be sacred as a slave to Vesta! 
Rise, O stranger whom the goddess hath 
spared!”’ 

Almost she expected—as the hushed 
throng more than half expected—to see him 
rise suddenly transfigured, dazzlingly and 
formidably, as the god Mars himself. It 
was not so. He rose only as a half-naked 
young man, his skin yet torn and bleeding 
with the wounds of battle, who piously 
made the gesture of averted gaze as he 
moved to sanctuary behind the three white- 
robed Vestals. 

And then—while the crowd told one an- 
other with superstitious awe that this was 
wondrously he who had affronted Vesta, 
doomed now in divine justice to be forever 
the slave of the insulted goddess—with re- 
newed wild blasts from the cow horns, with 
a shrieking of pipes, the procession moved 
onward once more, rank after rank of spear- 
armed footmen following the prancing 
flower-garlanded horses of the patricians, 
chanting exultantly as they marched those 
scurrilous songs which throughout the his- 
tory of Rome were licensed to soldiers par- 
ticipating in the triumph. 

Even as they marched, spread up and 
down the excited throngs the rumor of the > 
marvel that had occurred. 


It was the festival of the Floralia—that 
week-long, primevally ancient Maytide 
carnival which continued to be a scandal 
to the few puritan inhabitants of Rome 
down to imperial times. For six days al- 
ready the great field immediately under the 
Palatine—centuries before it became classi- 
cal as the Circus Maximus; it was the tra- 
ditional sports ground of the primitive 
community dwelling on the hill—had been 
the scene of horse races and foot races, of 
wrestlings and mimic combats with blunted 
sword and spear; for if human beings put 
forth their uttermost energies in these 
sacred games, would it not necessarily 
stimulate the powers of nature to do like- 
wise? So, at least, believed the naive rus- 
tics of all Europe for many thousands of 
years, until a nineteenth-century universal 
education by petty pedants taught them to 
believe seriously in nothing whatever. 

For six days already, on open-air trestle 
stages surrounded by flower-garlanded 
crowds, fraternities and sisterhoods of 
mummers had mimed, with assured magical 
effect, the myths of gods and goddesses; 
somewhat scabrous if uncompromisingly 
sincere performances which, amid the cog- 
nate people of ancient Greece, were to de- 
velop into the sublime drama of A‘schylus 
and Euripides and give the world a new art. 

For six days there had been feastings and 
love-makings, laughter and shouting, danc- 
ing and song and a mutually destructive 
manifold music of horns and pipes, in the 
great meadow where stood the tall poles 
festooned with flowers. Overhead the sun 
shone brilliantly from a crystalline blue sky. 
On the green hillside the wild rosebushes 
were masses of pink and white bloom. 
Within the still-uncleared oak thickets on 
the unoccupied Aventine the birds sang, and 
semisacred wolf cubs rolled over and over 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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This message is for you men who love firearms; who de- 
light in their shining barrels and well-oiled mechanism— 
their perfect balance—the delicate pressure of finger on 
trigger—the sharp bark and sudden recoil—and above 
all, the satisfaction of a clean hit! 


Are you taking full advantage of the means provided by science for 
the preservation of your “pets”? Are you using 3-in-One regularly? 
If not, corrosion and friction may be causing irreparable damage 
that only time will show. 


For 32 years 3-in-One has been a very important part of the equip- 
ment of hunters and other marksmen. Prominent firearms manu- 
facturers think so well of it that they pack a sample with every gun 
and pistol. Army and Navy Small Arms Manuals recommend it. 
Probably the largest single order for packaged oil was placed by the 
U.S. Government during the World War—and it specified 3-in-One. 


3-in-One is a compound of high grade oils, scientifically blended to 
provide exactly the properties needed for keeping firearms in A-1l 
condition—properties not found in any ordinary oil or grease. 


There are many oils, but only one 3-in-One—many imitations in 
bottles and cans that might be mistaken for 3-in-One. To make 
doubly sure that you get the original, ask for 3-in-One. Then look 
for the Big Red “One” on the label. 


Sold everywhere in all kinds of good stores—sporting goods, hardware, drug, 
grocery and general stores. 


3-0z. Handy Oil Cans; 1-oz., 3-0z. and %-pint bottles. The Handy Cans are 
most convenient; the 4-pint bottles most economical. 


Generous Sample, Special Shooters’ Circular and Dictionary of Uses. 


FREE: Make your request on a postal or use the coupon at right. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 


3-n-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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All firearms will last 
longer and shoot better 
if 3-in-One is applied 
frequently and liberally, 
inside and out. It pen- 
etrates the pores of the 
metal, forming a protec- 
tive moisture-proof film 
that lasts. Also oils the 
firing and ejector mech- 
anisms perfectly. 


On cleaning rag and swab, 3-in-One is inval- 
uable. Use liberally and save your gun. 


Revolvers and automatics won’t jam if clean- 
ed and oiled with 3-in-One. Use liberally and 


preserve the “arm’’s 


Air rifles, too, need 3-in-One to oil the mecha- 
nism and prevent rust. Use liberally. 


FREE SAMPLE AND SHOOTERS’ CIRCULAR 


Three-in-One Oil Company, 
130G. William St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send sample of 3-in-One, Special Shooters’ Circular 
and Dictionary of Uses to 


Name. 


Street Address 
or R. RL 


City. State 
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Front and back views of a 
Genasco Latite Shingle showing 
the “‘key”—invisible on the 
completed roof—that locks 
each shingle tightly to those un- 
derneath. This is the exclusive 
feature that makes Genasco La- 
tite Shingles so well adapted for 
laying over old, worn-out wood 
shingles. 


Back 
view 


@/MASCO Latite Shi 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Genasco Latite Shingles owe their great dura- 
bility—therefore their long life—to protective 
coatings of Trinidad Lake Asphalt Cement. 

Streets paved with this remarkable material 
have withstood the wear and tear of traffic for 
nearly a half century with little or no need of 
repairs. 

Top and bottom layers of this asphaltic ce- 
ment—like armor on a battleship—make 
Genasco Latite Shingles particularly immune to 
damage by weather. 


The top layer is not only an impregnable de- 
fense against the attacks of weather, but it serves 
as an anchor for the surface of granulated slate 


that gives beauty and fire-resistance to a Genasco 
Roof. 


The bottom layer—known as the famous 
Genasco “‘Sealbac””—adds years of life to Genasco 
Latite Shingles. It protects them against con- 


ngles 


densation—seals in the waterproofing saturant— 
and tends to bind each shingle closer to the others. 


No matter how you lay Genasco Latite Shingles 
— over old wood shingles or over new boards— 
you get a dependable, storm-tight, fire-resisting 
roof that will safeguard your property against 
weather for years. 


Reroofing the ‘“‘Genasco Way”’—over the old 
shingles—has many advantages. You save the 
cost of tearing off the old roof. You avoid the clut- 
ter of broken shingles and old nails. And you 
don’t gamble with the weather while putting on 
the new roof. 


So low in cost are Genasco Latite Shingles that 
you can lay them on a barn, stable or garage just 
as economically as on a fine home. Made in three 


natural unfading colors—red, green and blue- 
black. 
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2SCO Roll Rootin 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Genasco Roll Roofing—like Genasco Latite 
Shingles—is armored on both sides with protective 
layers of Trinidad Lake Asphalt Cement. 


Also like Genasco Latite Shingles, it is built on 
a foundation of asphalt-saturated felt—a tough, 
rugged rag felt having great tensile strength and 
power of absorbing and holding the waterproofing 
saturant. 

Genasco Roll Roofing has proven, in all parts 
of the world, that it will not blister under heat, 
crack under cold or rot under dampness. And 
when laid with Kant-Leak Kleets (a full supply 
packed in each roll), the seams are absolutely 
wind-tight and water-tight. 

Genasco Roll Roofing is made in two styles— 
smooth-surface and slate-surface. The latter is 
highly fire resisting and is supplied in three colors— 
red, green and blue-black. The ideal roofing for 
farm and industrial buildings! 


Other Genasco Protective Products 


Genasco Sealbac Shingles 
(Individual and Strip) 
Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roofing 
(For factories, schools, ho- 
tels, office buildings, etc.) 
Genasco Mineral Rubber 
(Used in rubber com- 
pounding) 
Genasco Waterproofing As- 
phalts, Felts and Fabrics 
(For waterproofing sub- 
ways, reservoirs, base- 
ments, etc.) 
Genasco Asphalt Putty 
(Roofing Cement) 


Genasco Asphalt Mastic 
(For flooring) 
Genasco Paints 
(Roof Coating, Asphalt 
Fibre Coating, Industrial 
Paint, Acid-Proof Paint, 
Battery Paint, etc.) 
Genasco Insulating and 
Sheathing Papers 
Genasco Stucco Base 
Gilsonite 
(Used in the moulding 
industry, as well as in in- 
sulating products, baking 
enamels, etc.) 


All leading builders, building-supply dealers, roofers and 
carpenters supply Genasco Roofings and other Genasco 
Protective Products. Write to us for illustrated folders. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 


New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 176) 
one another like puppies at play. The 
whole animate world was happy, as per- 
force it must be; for was not this festive 
humanity deliberately stimulating it to be 
happy and productive by the spectacle of 
its own exuberant happiness? 

Rhea sat within the hut of Vesta, keep- 
ing her turn of vigil over the sacred eternal 
fire that never might be left unguarded. 
She was alone in that smoke-blackened in- 
terior, dark by contrast with the intensity 
of the sunshine visible through the door- 
way. Her sister Vestals had availed them- 
selves of their privilege to walk abroad— 
preceded solemnly by a great bearded 
spearman of the rex, as in later times they 
would be preceded by a lictor—had gone to 
witness the merrymakings in the garlanded 
field. 

Twice had Rhea risen to tend the sacred 
fire since they had departed. Very quiet 
was if in this sun-baked village emptied of 
its inhabitants; even the dogs slept, and 
the geese that waddled around the huts 
found it too hot to quack. Rhea sat mo- 
tionless, the white hood thrown back from 
her redly auburn hair, her blue eyes dreamy 
in her beautiful face as she propped her chin 
upon a white hand whose elbow rested on 
her drawn-up knee. She sighed involun- 
tarily, and, becoming aware of it, smiled at 
her own melancholy. Why should she sigh? 
She had no desire to pass through those 
happy throngs, dividing awedly to make 
way for the Vestals, in the noisy meadow 
where her father, the rex, was surely fore- 
most in the feats of strength. She pre- 
ferred to be here, at her sacred duty, in 
solitude. For many days now she had 
found herself preferring solitude. 

Was it true that, as Flavia alleged, she 
was no longer the same, that she no longer 
laughed in the innocent merriment of the 
Vestals when, shielded by their sacred pri- 
vacy, they sat together making those gar- 
ments of the king which they alone might 
spin and weave and sew, lest inimical magic 
went to their fashioning? She had been 
angry with Flavia for saying it, even while 
her conscience misgave her, had _ ill- 
temperedly chided Flavia again, a little 
later, when—not for the first time in these 
few weeks since the warriors had returned 
in triumph—she had wondered whether 
that respited slave—Tarchen was _ his 
foreign-sounding name—was not indeed 
the god Mars in patiently humble disguise? 

Such stories were told of the gods; al- 
most always, in fact, when they appeared 
among men, it was in some lowly shape—a 
shepherd or a cattleman—which made 
dramatic contrast with the divinity 
brusquely revealed at their departure. 
Flavia knew many such legends in elab- 
orate detail, would recite them at length to 
the never-satisfied delight of the ten-year- 
old Lucretia. She had been exasperatingly 
insistent. How then did Rhea explain the 
exact fulfillment of the first half of her 
dream? Moreover, was he not—and the 
young girl’s voice had dropped to a whis- 
per—visibly handsome as a god, bearing 
himself nobly, and not with the half-sullen, 
half-fawning servility of other slaves? 

Rhea had found herself strangely trem- 
bling at this interrogatory. Sharply she 
had bidden Flavia to cease this talk, which 
was unseemly among maidens of the god- 
dess, had glanced superstitiously at the 
sacred fire, to see whether it were affected 
by this wickedness. She regretted now that 
she had spared him. Better were it that he 
had been slain, as the other captives had 
been slain, in the great sacrifice to Jupiter, 
when her father, the rex, had stabbed them 
one after the other with his sharp short 
sword—that sacrifice of which she had 
heard the distant acclamations. Not the 
god Mars was he—still lingered in her that 
disappointment when he had failed to make 
the instantaneous transformation—but an 
insolently sacrilegious youth whose auda- 
cious public affront haunted yet her memory 
with a peculiar and distressing vividness. 

In her ears rang persistently the insulting 
tone of his voice when he had dared to offer 
himself, before all the people, as her lover. 
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Her dream had been false. Had he been 
Mars, long ere this he would have revealed 
himself in dazzling majesty, would have 
snatched her—as would have been his di- 
vine right—from her vows, would have 
wedded her in those summary nuptials 
licensed by an infinity of old legends be- 
tween a Vestal and the god of war. 

He was but a hated Etruscan. She 
brooded in her hate for him as she sat alone 
in the semigloom of the hut. Should she 
not even now exercise her unquestioned 
potestas of life and death over her slave; 
bid him be dragged from among the slaves 
of the king where she had relegated him, 
be summarily slain? So perhaps would 
his voice, the vivid memory of his young 
handsome face, of his nude back heaving 
convulsively as he lay prone within her 
shadow, cease to haunt her. She sighed 
again. If only her dream had been fully 
true! Marvelous would have been the 
miracle. She saw him, arrogantly godlike, 
within the flashing metal of his great hel- 
met, his gilt cuirass blazing at her, as bear- 
ing high the sacred fire of Vesta she had 
approached him in conscious holiness; felt 
anew that sudden shock when his voice had 
come to her ears. Mater Vesta! She 
breathed a prayer for deliverance from this 
obsession. 

Something darkened the doorway of the 
hut. She glanced up, sprang to her feet, 
snatched, in that instant shock at her heart, 
the shielding white hood to cover her head. 
She could not speak, could only gasp. The 
figure within the doorway was Tarchen! 
In the sideways light his face was silhou- 
etted, touched on brow and nose and chin 
with a glint of that outdoors radiance, more 
handsome than even her memory of it. She 
saw his large dark glowing eyes fixed upon 
her. He stood superbly—not as a slave— 
his bare strong arms crossed on his breast. 
It seemed to Rhea that the earth heaved a 
little under her feet as she looked at him; 
she felt herself alarmingly deprived of 
physical strength. Magic? The dreaded 
Etruscan magic? Assuredly, she must have 
him slain—as soon as someone was within 
call—immediately the warriors returned 
from the field of games! She found a 
voice—an insincere voice that was splen- 
didly disdainful: 

‘‘What brings thee, slave? Thou hast a 
message?” 

He smiled at her, and she was frightened 
at that smile; so confident was it, so hand- 
some was his face in that gleam of his white 
teeth. 

“Yea, O Virgin!’’ Piquant was the for- 
eign accent with which he spoke her tongue. 
‘“A message from me to thee.”’ He smiled 
again, more disturbingly than before. She 
felt herself quivering, terrifyingly weak at 
the knees. His insolence awakened a swift 
superstition in her. Perhaps, after all 

“By the eternal god thou callest 
Mars’’—she quivered again at the name— 
“T swore thou shouldst be my beloved. Be- 
hold, I come for thee!” 

She flashed at him, genuinely outraged. 

‘Silence, slave! For this sacrilege thou 
shalt die!”’ : 

He remained arrogantly imperturbable. 

“No slave am I, O Virgin! I am a chief 
of a race of chiefs, and Mars, the war god, is 
my ancestor. No sacrilege is there between 
thee and me. If asa captive I flung myself 
at thy feet, it was that so I willed it. Dost 
think any of thy warriors could vanquish 
me in the fight? I gave myself captive into 
their hands that so I might come to thee. 
The great god Mars protected me even as 
his son. And now, behold! Thy warriors 
are absent at the place of games, and my 
warriors wait for thee and me beyond the 
river that divides our lands. Therefore, O 
Virgin, I come for thee!”’ 

She shrank back, superstitiously fascin- 
ated though she was. The son of Mars and 
Mars himself were not easily distinguish- 
able—it might be the euphemism under 
which the god disguised himself, lest she be 
destroyed utterly by his authentic splen- 
dor—but this flight from the community 
was startlingly at variance with the legend- 
ary procedure. 
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“Across the river—to thy people?”’ she 
gasped at him. A deadly suspicion shot up 
in her. Surely, if this were indeed the god, 
he was an alien war god, protecting only 
alien folk! 

“Byven so, O Virgin! Over my people 
shalt thou reign as queen. By Mars have 
I sworn it, O thou who settest my heart 
aflame, thou who wast destined to me be- 
fore ever our eyes met on that day which 
was the day when Mars laughed in the be- 
ginning of joyous war! Come then!” He 
reached out his strong hand, grasped her 
wrist, dragged her toward him. ‘‘Swiftly! 
My warriors wait, and I hear thy people re- 
turning from the place of games!” 

She threw herself back with all her 
strength, in the revulsion of a wild alarm. 
Never would the Mars of Rome drag a 
Vestal from the sacred precinct to a strange 
land; for with her would go something of 
the divine potency of the goddess to whom 
she was dedicated. This was but a deceiving 
Etruscan, working strange and enemy 
magics upon her. Her sacred public duty, 
become a part of herself through long years 
of meticulously performed rites, of aus- 
terely conscientious identification with it, 
leaped dominant in her in a fierce flame of 
patriotism. Roman she was, and only 
Roman! Never would she make desolate 
that sacred hearth. She fought desperately 
to free herself, heard, as she writhed in his 
grasp, footsteps beyond the hut. 

“Sacrilege!’’ she shrieked. ‘‘Sacrilege!”’ 

Those footsteps quickened instantly to a 
run. The next moment she saw in the door- 
way the burly figure of the spearman who 
had accompanied her sister Vestals. And 
even as she saw him the grip upon her was 
relaxed, and Tarchen, the slave, had sprung 
upon the warrior, had forced his head back 
until she heard the crack of his spine, had 
snatched. the spear from the hand that 
dropped it as the body fell, had disap- 
peared. 

Tremblingly she looked toward the door- 
way where lay the lifeless warrior—the 
sight of that corpse would cost her a 
troublesome ceremony of purification—and 
a great awe overwhelmed her. Surely, only 
the god of war himself could have so 
swiftly slain with his bare hands! 


That night, by the counsel of the Flamen 
Dialis and the direct command of her 
father, the rec—for the wildest rumors had 
spread among the people, and it was neces- 
sary that she should show herself in reassur- 
ance that she had not calamitously been 
spirited away—she visited the place of 
games. It was the culminating festival of 
torches and great bonfires which should 
magically assist the sun to rise in full splen- 
dor for the first day of May, invigorating 
him to blaze with harvest-ripening heat 
throughout the summer. Guarded by a 
reinforced band of spearmen, she moved, 
still trembling with the devastating emo- 
tions of the afternoon, among the multi- 
tude, which ceased its singing and dancing 
about the great fires, its running hither and 
thither with flame-streaming torches, to 
crowd reverently upon her passage. Fan- 
tastic was the scene—grotesquely traves- 
tied villagers, luridly illuminated by the 
brands they carried, silhouetted in the wild 
postures of the dance against the pyres 
vomiting bright swarms of sparks up to the 
moonless black sky; as far as she could see, 
a wild confusion of tossing, rapidly inter- 
mingling flares—and fantastic were the 
thoughts that raced through her fevered 
brain. Was it indeed the god who had so 
marvelously and swiftly slain; who had so 
miraculously and utterly vanished, despite 
the ferocious search for him? Everywhere 
around her she heard the awed whisperings 
which asserted the fact. The god, indeed? 
Presenting himself as an Etruscan, perhaps 
but to test her faith? And she had re- 
pulsed him, had resisted him! Never would 
he come again. He had vanished forever. 
She felt still upon her wrist the startlingly 
strong grip of his hand; saw vividly his 
godlike face, sun-limned as, superbly, he 
stood in the doorway; heard still the thrill- 
ing strangeness of his voice. Yet these were 
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but memories, and the world was empty of 
him. Forever had’ he vanished. Intoler- 
able to her was the phantasmal crowd 
which surrounded her, congratulating each 
other that she was still among them, that 
still the flame burned upon the hearth of 
Vesta. Not for them the miraculous com- 
merce with gods. She craved desperately 
to be back in the hut of the goddess, to be 
alone in a sacred privacy, free to weep out 
her heart as she lay by the sacred fire. 

At last the ordeal was over. Surrounded 
by the spearmen, she returned toward the 
village on the hill, black against a sky 
spangled with stars. Already she was on 
the steep upward path, dark by contrast 
with the multiplied illumination they had 
quitted. 

Her heart was bleakly desolate, ached 
with the henceforth perpetual absence of 
that god. Her own sacredness was a dreary 
mockery to her. She thought of Gaia, 
clinging in the moment of discovery to 
the neck of her lover Fabius. Gaia was 
happier than she; she had loved, and she 
was dead. There was no more love in the 
world—no more divine love, which alone to 
her was either permissible or desired. 

Suddenly, at a bend in the path where a 
great bush bulked ahead of them, there was 
a startling movement, a sharp outcry. She 
saw the spearman ahead of her fling up his 
arms against the stars; saw him plunge 
headlong, ere she saw the shadowy figure 
with the glinting spear that had slain him, 
that now stabbed savagely at another of her 
guards, sent him lurching, with quick hands 
to his breast, to fall with a thud and a 
clash of metal; saw another of the spear- 
men stab vainly as he shouted, as he too 
fell sprawlingly; saw vivid in front of her, 
as some great fire blazed up momentarily in 
the meadow below, the godlike handsome 
features of him who had stood that day in 
her hut, of him who now raged an authen- 
tic death-dealing invulnerable god of war! 
She heard a masculine scream of supersti- 
tious terror; heard running feet in panic- 
stricken flight; _sensed herself appallingly 
abandoned. The next moment she felt her- 
self snatched up helpless!y—there was a 
strange ecstasy in that helplessness, a 
strange voluptuousness in that half- 
swooning, limp surrender—borne power- 
fully in strong arms through the night —— 


Not until long after the dawn had 
changed to brilliant sunshine was she 
found—among the close tree shadows of the 
thick oak forest on the uninhabited Aven- 
tine Hill. As the questing spearmen, 
headed by her father, the rex, came running 
up to her, she rose white against the sun- 
suffused green, an almost supernatural ap- 
parition. She was alone. Fiercely the 
spearmen sought for her companion. She 
laughed at them. 

“Ye seek in vain!’ she cried. “‘ Know ye 
not Mars, the war god, when he comes 
among ye?” 

She laughed again, hysterically. 

Her father, the rex, shrewdly stroked his 
grayish-tawny beard. He glimpsed a re- 
spite of some twenty years. 

“Surely the mighty death dealer was 
Mars, the terrible in battle!’’ he said de- 
cisively. ‘‘He came among us even as the 
prophetic dream portended. Lead her 
reverently, as befits her sacredness, to the 
house of Vesta. Of the beloved of the god 
shall be born the king my successor.” 


Some such actuality as this doubtless lay 
behind the miraculous births of those later 
but still half-legendary kings, Romulus, 
under whom the already long-existing 
Rome—centuries prior to 753 B. C. that 
site upon the Palatine was occupied—seems 
to have moved forward into political power, 
and Servius Tullius, who first girdled with 
a stone wall the future mistress of the 
world, that mighty city whose laws are still 
the basic laws of our strangely different 
civilization. Both were born of a Vestal 
Virgin and a god. 


Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Austin. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Your doctor will tell you 


and you well know, how essential it is to protect 
the delicate skin of your child—how imperative 


it is to avoid the use of harsh, irritating toilet tissue 
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‘Why Shouldnit ‘You 


RVIN HEAT! It’s being enjoyed in more than a million 
cars right now. You ought to have it in your car, too— 
for these cool, damp mornings and evenings, and for the 
cold winter days on the way. And there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t have the comfort that Arvin gives—the steady 


stream of busy, bustling heat waves breezing up around you 
as you drive. 


The day you get your Arvin you'll say good-bye forever to 
the discomforts of cold-weather driving. You’ll wonder why 
K you didn’t get an Arvin long ago. All through the winter and 
: the raw days of spring and again next fall and winter—as 
long as you drive your car—Arvin will be keeping you warm. 
And the price is so low that you'll feel amply repaid by the 

comfort you get in just one day’s driving in cold weather. 
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FArzin Heated Cars 


Drive a Warm Car, ‘loo ? ie 


No matter what make or model car you drive, there’s an o 
Arvin Heater for it. Prices are as low as $1.75 for Fords and y 
only $7.50 for the most expensive cars. All accessory dealers 
sell Arvins—under a direct from factory to user guarantee 
of complete satisfaction. Your dealer will tell you which 
Arvin Heater is best for your car. You or any garage man 
can install it. Then, Arvin Heat will never cost you another $ 
cent—and you'll always drive in a warm car. Get your ' 
Arvin today—and be prepared for any weather. 
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Jacks, and Dan Patch Coaster Wagons for Children {. a j 
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They Sure DoHeat! 


The Low Cost of 


ARVIN HEAT 


for ALL CARS 


RVIN Heaters are made in 

several types. There is a 
model for your car—for all cars 
—priced as low as $1.75 for 
Fords and only $7.50 for the 
most expensive cars. All acces- 
sory dealers sell Arvin. Your 
dealer will tell you which Ar- 
vin Heater is best for your car. 
And once installed, Arvin Heat 
never costs another cent. 
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How a new type 
of construction also 
gives Ray-O-Vac 
batteries astound- 
ing staying power 


O avoid distortion the source of the ““B” 

current should have low internal resistance. 
In some sets the resistance in the “‘B’’ power 
unit is amplified to ten thousand-fold at the end 
of the circuit! 


For a “B” power unit that offers the least inter- 
nal resistance, eminent radio engineers recom- 
mend Ray-O-Vac batteries. These batteries have 
only from one-sixth to one-third as much inter- 
nal resistance as other sources of “‘B”’ current! 
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The low internal resistance of Ray-O-Vac bat- 
teries is due to a special formula used in their 
construction. Itis the result of years of scientific 
experimentation and manufacturing experience. 


New construction gives 


10% to 15% longer life 
But better reception is not all that Ray-O-Vac 


_ batteries offer set owners. They also reduce 


operation costs because they last 
longer. 


The hot pitch poured over the 
tops of the cells in old-style bat- 
teries—and which was thought to 
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Section IisietimGHiSIIe——"In Ray-O-Vac batteries 
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construction. Solid pitch each cellis ina carton, with 
fills space between cells, water proof, acid proof side- 
allowing no room for ex- walls, top and bottom. Ex- 
pansion of the electrolyte. panding electrolyte cannot 
Short circuits usually result contact with other cells 


This is the master Ray-O-Vac “B”’ 45-volt 
battery, for all multiple-tube sets, sets re- 
quiring more than 16 milliamperes. It 
gives 45 volts, with one ; $500 
tap at 2214 volts. Price — 
All other sizes of “‘B”’ batteries, together 
with “A” and “C”’ batteries, are also 
available in the Ray-O-Vac line. 


Your aerial picks radio 
waves out of the ether in 
their true form, but unless 
you have “'B” current with 
low internal resistance, 
distorted in amplifying and 


the music will sound unnatural, 


Laer 


be necessary to hold the block 
together—has been successfully 
replaced by a new and greatly 
improved type of construction. 
No longer does the excessive 
heat of molten material rob the 
electrolyte in the cells of the 
moisture so necessary to form 
the gases that give life and power to the battery. 


Each miniature cell in Ray-O-Vac batteries is 
now housed in a waterproof, acidproof and 
sealed carton, so that if the electrolyte eventu- 
ally breaks through its zine container it cannot 
come into contact with another cell, form a 
short circuit and cut off the life of the battery. 


Instead, the electrolyte goes on producing cur- 
rent until almostthe entire zinc canis consumed. 
That is why the new Ray-O-Vacs have over 

0% to 15% longer life than even the old 
Ray-O-Vacs which were always famous for 
extraordinary long life. 


And without the needless pitch top, Ray-O-Vac 
45-volt “B” batteries are nearly four pounds 
lighter than old-style batteries. 


Ask for Ray-O-Vacs by name 
and look for this carton 


_You cannot determine the internal resistance 


and staying power of a radio battery by mere- 
ly testing with a voltmeter. The surest way 
to know that you are getting radio batteries 
that have both staying power and low internal 
resistance is to ask for Ray-O- Vacs and iden- 
tify them by the carton shown here. 


Ray-O-Vac batteries are sold by radio and 
electrical dealers, hardware stores, and auto 
supply shops everywhere. 


“ “ “ 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Also makers of flashlights and batteries, 
and ignition batteries 


with being just so much granite and little 
else. That’s another reason why there’s a 
dearth of prospectors in a land that is cry- 
ing for them—men who know the country 
and who know also where to look for what 
they want. 

There are prospectors and prospectors. 
The old kind, for instance, and the new. 
Back in the gold-rush days of Nevada, 
California and Colorado, it didn’t require 
much of a knowledge of rock, of formations 
or of topography for a man to start in a 
search for gold, with the chance of finding 
it. All he needed to know was that any 
funny-looking rock was worth examination, 
and, in.a way, that rule still holds. Beyond 
that, he had fairly 
open country over 
which to wander, 
with practically 
every mountain 
exhibiting at least 
a portion of the 
rock of which it 
was formed, with 
gullies created by 
the action of 
washes from the 
heavy mountain 
storms, which, at 
the same time, 
formed a sort of 
chute into which 
any erosive action 
upon an outcrop- 
ping of ore would 
be carried by the 
wash, there to be 
found by the pros- 
pector, ground in 
the mortar which 
he usually carried 
and then washed 
in a pan for colors. 
If the gold was 
there, he then be- 
gan to follow the 
gulch, picking up 
morepieces of float 
until he came to 
the place where 
that float, or metal- 
bearing ore, 
ceased. Where- 
upon he looked for 
the outcropping. 
This, in variations, 
applied to other 
ores—with the ex- 
ception that with 
lead or silver he 
took his sample to 
an assayer. His 
life, in a measure, 
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GOLD’S WHERE YOU IT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


place of easy trails and soft access. It is 
dogged in its impenetrability, treacherous 
in its muskeg, its darkness, its ability so to 
twist one’s sense of directions that he will 
even refuse to believe the faithful announce- 
ments of his compass. 

A strip of ground 500 feet wide may have 
at its other side a roaring river, not to be 
seen until one is upon it. Lakes and streams 
are everywhere. The only time that a four- 
footed animal can travel for any distance— 
and prospectors often go as far as 300 miles 
from civilization—is in the winter, when 
everything is covered with snow and the 
lakes and streams are frozen. Then real 
prospecting is out of the question. 


motor is putt-putting quite satisfactorily. 
But all of a sudden that joy may end—in 
fact it does end quite consistently. If the 
means of passage is a river, a rapid shows 
its foamy surface in announcement that no 
canoe can pass. If a lake, it does as all 
lakes will do—it comes to an end. To the 
bank goes the canoe, thereby changing 
places with the former passenger. Now the 
canoe takes a ride, for a distance varying 
from a few hundred feet to a mile, or even 
two of them. One man carries the canoe 
and one the motor, for sensible prospectors 
work in pairs when they strike the bush. 
After they’ve lugged that for a mile or so, 
they can come back and load up with files, 


PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 
Looking Out Over the Frozen Surface of Lac Seul From Hudson, 


was compara- 
tively easy; he had 
a burro, or a string of them if he possessed 
the money, to carry his every supply. He 
had visible ground over which to work. He 
had certain simplerules tofollow. Butinthe 
new country of Canada there is little of this. 


His Own Pack Animal 


In the first place, this new style of pros- 
pector must work in a country that is com- 
paratively flat and where an open space of 
rock is ararity. Instead, there is the bush, 
always the bush, a tangle of alder, of 
spruce, of balsam and hemlock and pine 
and birch, of moss, of bog, of muskeg, 
covering practically every inch of ground 
that one penetrates. As far as one can tell 
from within the bush, everything is the 
same; there is no chance to survey a gully 
or follow the float resultant from years of 
washes down a mountain gulch, for the 
simple reason that there is no float, and 
there are no gullies and no mountains. 

One does not load a burro with a few 
months’ supplies and lead him where he 
cares. There are no burros, in the first 
place; and secondly, there is nowhere for a 
burro to go. The bush of Canada is not a 


Thus what the prospector takes with him 
he carries by canoe and upon his back, and 
it is no small burden. All of which the 
outfit consists is a canoe, an outboard 
motor, rifle, ammunition, a gold pan, mortar 


‘and pestle, rope, nails, candles, towels, 


gasoline and oil for the motor, a tool kit for 
the same thing, spark plugs, cooking uten- 
sils, a tent, blankets, shovels, picks, com- 
passes, clothing, repair materials for the 
time when the canoe hits a rock, flour at the 
rate of a half pound per man a day, 200 
pounds or more of groceries, an emergency 
kit containing médicine and bandages to 
treat almost anything up to a major injury, 
whetstones, mosquito bar, a file or two, a 
light cable in case of the necessity for 
trenching the ground where a windlass and 
shaft bucket are needed, and any other 
little knickknacks that a man would require 
when living and working entirely upon his 
own for four or five months of an utter 
separation frora civilization. And travel in 
the new North‘is a matter of quite some un- 
certainty, especially when a man is hunting 
gold. 

It’s all very well when one is scooting. 
along in his light canoe and the outboard 


Ontario, at the Beginning of the 180:Mile Journey to Red Lake 


picks, shovels, groceries and the other little 
what nots, proceeding at last until another 
portage becomes necessary. Portages are 
quite a heavy crop in the mineral country. 
Fifteen or twenty of them to be negotiated 
into an unknown district are not at all 
unusual. At least one gets a strong back 
out of prospecting, if nothing else—that 
and a knowledge of what big results can 
gome from very little things; the black fly, 
for instance. 

Any man who goes into the bush in the 
black-fly season, the schedule of which 
seems to be from the first of June until the 
middle of July, but which often refuses to 
run on that schedule, earns what gold he 
gets. A small affair is the black fly, but it 
carries weighty results. So tiny that it can 
move easily through almost anything ex- 
cept cheesecloth, it clamps itself upon one 
with the lightness of a toe dancer, and 
without interference, since it has sneaked 
upon the job, gets busy. It doesn’t sting or 
insert a blood sucker or do any of those 
prosaic things. Instead, in its quiet, per- 
suasive way, it selects a spot where the 
blood is close to the surface and bites a 
hole out of you as big as the point of a lead 


pencil. Then it proceeds to fill up without 
interference until it has absorbed enough of 
the fluid contents of the victim to last it 
until another shows up, and it literally falls 
off its perch from overeating. Then the 
blood begins to flow—and with it the cuss 
words. And the next morning, if the black 
fly has selected one of its favorite spots 
around the eye, there’s a shiner even more 
gorgeous than the far-famed Aladdin’s won- 
derful lamp. 

But one hears little of black flies from the 
prospector. They go with the country— 
some day when the new North has fulfilled 
his dream of a continuous mining camp, 
there’ll be settlements everywhere, and the 
black fly, like any 
other woodlands 
pest, will be gone. 
Someone once 
coined the phrase 
“as hopeful as a 
prospector.’’ It 
stillholds, whether 
that prospector be 
of a far-gone gen- 
eration or the 
present, 


Knowledge 


So, with the 
mosquitoes, with 
the black flies, 
with civilization 
gone far behind 
him, with the bush 
and the lakes and 
the rivers and the 
portages as his ob- 
stacles, withapack 
which easily can 
weigh 200 pounds, 
the prospector of 
the North starts 
upon no easy task. 
Along the edges of 
lakes, the banks of 
rivers, the runs of 
a rapid where the 
rocks are exposed, 
the fringes of is- 
lands—there isthe 
prospector, pad- 
dling slowly, his 
eyes watching 
every exposure, 
and behind those 
eyes a wealth of 
information upon 
rock formations 
that would leave 
the ancient gold 
seeker gasping. 

Here it is not 
merely a matter of 
seeking quartz or nuggets; he is looking at 
the edges of the bottom of the world, wher« 
almost any form of mineral may be his 
reward. And he knows rock—a five-minute 
talk with a Canadian prospector will leave 
one in a bewilderment of schists, lava 
flows, banded iron formations, quartzite, 
metamorphism, anticlines, synclines and 
intrusives. He will speak glibly of the 
Keewatin formation of the Pre-Cambrian 
age; the Grenville, Laurentian, Timiska- 
mian, Haileyburian, Animikean and a few 
others, throwing in a few remarks on gray- 
wacke and conglomerates just to make it 
harder. And the thing which counts is that 
he knows what he is talking about, with the 
result that he looks for his age and his type of 
rock as he moves along, and when he strikes 
what he wants, he pulls his canoe upon the 
shore, turns it upside down for protection 
against the elements, puts up his tent and 
begins further investigations. 

Quite different, indeed, from the old- 
time prospector with his burro, his pick 
and his pan, making his slow way over the 
mountains in his hit-and-miss journey. 
Different, too, is this new life in the develop- 
ments which follow, turning sometimes to 
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Diana's Ankles 
Were Nothing Like Those of the 
Greyhound She Held in Leash 


Eye. NATURE didn’t exactly CHEAT 
At leading stores everywhere: Diana on ankles. The fact is she was far + 


Silk,with LisleTopandSole too generous. Diana measured almost as much 
Sle iss—Medsaumwveione i $1.65 at the ankle line as the modern stocking does 
Sie Fees weight} $1.95 at the calf. And so, if Diana’s fabled charms 
Silk, with New Four-Inch | were weighed in the balance today and judged 
Lisle Welt and Sole by 1926 standards of beauty, they would be _ 
Sule 36g— *Sheresle™ } $1.95. found: more wanting than wanted—UNLESS-- 
Pure Thread Silk. unless she wore “Onyx Pointex’’! 
Sepie aie em espe tle rey “Pointex”’ by virtue of the converging lines. 
Style 350 — Service weight $2.75 at the back of.the heel, allows ALL ankles to 
ay look their best. “Pointex” slenderizes. 
“Pointex’’ accentuates ankle grace. “Pointex’’ 
gives ankles the trim, smart lines that fash-’ 
ion decrees and the short skirt demands. 
“Pointex’” ADORNS the ankle, instead of 
merely CLOTHING it. 
_ It is well to remember, for your ankles’ 
sake, that the ‘‘Pointex’’ heel is made ONLY 
-by “Onyx”. 
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scientific things which would have caused 
the ancient wanderer of placer days to hold 
up his hands in indignant disbelief. For if 


| the prospector of Canada be in a country 
| known to contain chalcopyrite, which is a 


_ little time in useless wanderings. 


long name for copper ore, he spends but 
Instead, 


_ he reaches into his pack for what is known 


as a dip needle, or, if he be more advanced, 


| for a more complicated thing called a mag- 


netometer, and proceeds to let it do the 
work, without bothering to strip the soil 
from the rock until he has something to 
strip for. 

Tricky stuff, this, like holding hay in 
front of a balky mule. The ore in the great 
copper belt about Rouyn—incidentally, 
take any pronunciation you care to; Ruin 
in Toronto and Roo-ahn in Rouyn itself— 
is usually found with one or two compan- 
ions, usually magnetite and pyrrhotite, 
which latter is not a tooth infection, but a 
mineral. Both of ’em are magnetic. Cop- 
per is not. The three of them are usually as 


| thick as girl chums who dress alike. Now 
| comes the trick stuff. 


The dip needle is little more than a glori- 
fied compass, with a needle that swings 


| both sideways and vertically. The magnet- 


ometer is a glorified dip needle. With 
both, the processisaboutthesame. Through 
the bush the prospector fights his way, set- 
ting up his dip needle here and there and 
observing what it does. Maybe it does 
nothing. Then again, maybe the needle 
begins to turn handsprings in a certain di- 


_ rection, whereupon the prospector makes a 


few notes and moves somewhere else, ob- 


| serving what happens. Then he moves to 


another point, and in fact keeps moving 
about until he has a set of lines crossing at 
a given place. . 
Whereupon he goes to this possible poin 
and allows the dip needle to do its worst. 


| It does so by wiggling in a downward direc- 


| digging first. 


tion, pointing as best it can to those mag- 
netic twins which are exerting their influence 
upon it from beneath the ground. After 
that, the prospector can trace the vein by 
the same method before he digs, or do his 
He usually digs. Ofttimes 
he finds only the magnetic bodies without 
the copper. Then again, he sometimes finds 
all three together, and an ore body which 
means real money. But when it comes to 
other minerals, the dip needle is not so effi- 
cient. Sometimes there is too much com- 


| plexity. Then again, one may be looking 
| for gold, which is not magnetic and as a 


rule is confined in quartz, which isn’t mag- 


| netic either. Or it may lie in a dozen other 


formations; gold is where you find it, and 
the dip needle doesn’t help much. 


The Prospector’s Reward 


So, once on the scent, the prospector 
stays there until something happens. Often 
it is a striking of his camp, the straighten- 
ing and launching of his canoe and a lei- 
surely journey onward. Now and then it is 
a departure bearing something of excite- 
ment, with a sackful of heavy samples to 
add to the weight which he must carry over 
the portages. And sometimes—only some- 
times—if that prospector be alone, he moves 


| slowly to the water’s edge and waits there 


weakly, his eyes searching the expanses of 
the lake or stream, the edges of the black 
bush as it creeps down to the water— 
searching and watching day after day, for 
aid, in a sudden illness or injury. Until the 
time comes when he does not appear at the 
water’s edge, and there’ is no movement 
about the camp. Until the high winds blow, 
and brariches fall upon the canoe, and the 
dry spruce needles rain upon it hollowly, 
like rain driving upon a thin roof. Until the 
tent sags and tatters and the black smudge 
that once had been a fire soils the ground 
with its charcoal paint, wmle a pot hangs 
empty and cold upon its bent bough of 
poplar from which the spring is gradually 
departing. Until the snows descend and 
the humid days of spring and summer fol- 
low. 

_ Then, perhaps, the flurry of animals, 
moving before their Nemesis, a glow of red 
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at night, of choking smoke by day, the 
swishing flare of birch bark yielding to the 
touch of heat, the roaring progress of flames 
in the branches of the spruce. After that, 
the tent is gone, and the canoe is gone, and 
the twisted thing upon a bed of spruce 
boughs is gone also. 

At a later date, when prospectors gather, 
one of them brings forth his whittling stick 
and says reflectively, “‘I wonder whatever 
became of Jim Whittemore. Last I heard 
of him he was figuring to go up in the Big 
Loon country. Wonder if he ever went 
there.” 

For, as has been mentioned before, such 
things have always been the price of gold. 
Just as they have been the price exacted of 
him who would break the trail into any 
new country; the story of those two travel- 
ing men for civilization, the fur trader and 
the gold seeker, has always had its un- 
marked graves. Pioneers always, these 
two, beloved from a romantic standpoint, 
but little recognized from the angle of eco- 
nomics. 

Yet they have ever had an intense bear- 
ing upon the development of countries, just 
as the prospector is having his bearing on 
the future of today’s Canada. Toronto, 
for instance, now has its dreams of being a 
city of 1,000,000 persons, largely because 
of the prospector. Montreal and Quebec 
are looking forward to the returns of Rouyn, 
of the Boischatel district, of the Chibou- 
gamau Lake country and of other ore- 
producing areas—enough to fight for the 
benefits which may result therefrom. 


The Real Bonanza 


Mines are producers of far more than the 
mere ore which comes from their veins. 
They ask little if they are successful, and 
give much. One naturally does not often 
think of the returns of a mine other than 
a bonanza distributing wealth to a few per- 
sons in on the ground floor. But when one 
considers that the mines of Northern On- 
tario alone last year purchased $1,000,000 
worth of boots and shoes, for instance, 
$100,000 worth of coffee, $1,000,000 worth 
of sugar, and other things in proportion 
through its $33,000,000 in wages, to say 
nothing of spending $25,000,000 for active 
supplies and some $10,000,000 for divi- 
dends, it is easy to see why a city or cities 
should cast anxious eyes toward a new min- 
ing area—even to the extent of fighting 
over the back fence—a little diversion 
which was brought about for the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec by the discovery of 
Rouyn. 

The Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railroad, a province-owned line, already 
had its line running from North Bay 
through Cobalt and on to Cochrane. There 
would be a comparatively easy method of 
entrance into the Rouyn territory, and a 
straight shoot for all products right down 
to Toronto. So it started to build its line, 
and progressed beautifully until it reached 
the Quebec border. 

For Quebec had reflected upon the fact 
that there would be products of factories to 
go into Rouyn, the products of mines to 
come out, money to be banked and various 
other things essential to the growth of cen- 
ters of population. Having thought this 
over, the province of Quebec had decided 
that the Canadian National Railroad should 
build down from Taschereau on the trans- 
continental line, thus making the proceeds 
of Quebec go to a Quebec city. So at the 
interprovincial line the hand of Quebec au- 
thority went up. It was very sorry, but 
just at the moment it might not be best for 
an Ontario railroad to go into the province 
of Quebec. 

That made Ontario angry. It went to 
law about the matter. What’s more, it won 
the suit. But just the same, the Canadian 
National Railroad goes forward, over lakes 
and through muskeg and blue clay to 
reach a bonanza camp, while the ragged 
ends of the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railroad gather rust at the bound- 
ary line. You see, once over the border, 

(Continued on Page 189) 
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ow Musical Experts 


Judge Radio 


A simple method they employ—one you can use. It 
insures the utmost enjoyment 


UYING your radio need not 
be a complicated, specu- 
lative venture. 


Radio literature may be con- 
fusing. The pictures of differ- 
ent sets are often distracting 
because they overemphasize 
cabinet work, a secondary item. 


One simple fact must guide 
you. It is paramount. 


What you hear when you listen to radio 
is all-important. Your ear is the final judge. 
Let tonal quality be your first consideration. 


Accept Expert Advice 


Naturally, musical experts are most critical 
of radio. Only the finest reproduction ap- 
peals to them. Mechanical details have little 
interest for them. 


Many of the internationally famous com- 
posers, singers, orchestral conductors and 
musicians have agreed in their choice of 
radio. And all have come to unanimous 
agreement by hearing diiferent radios and 
making tonal comparisons. 


Their preference is for Kolster Radio and 
Brandes Speakers because these instruments 
have set new standards of reproduction. 


And now we offer you the same oppor- 
tunity to compare radios which has helped 


Kolster-Brandes 


Kolster Radio is presented in five models, ranging in price from $85 to $375. There isa type for every 

home. Likewise Brandes Reproducers range from its Superior Head-set to a Power Cone. Prices from 

$5.00 to $250. Kolster Sets and Brandes Reproducers are built to demonstrate conclusively their own 
superiority. We illustrate here a Kolster 6-D, $85, and a Brandes Table Cone, $12.50. 


these great musical experts in making a 


choice. ; 
Instead of Claims 


Instead of giving a maze of technical de- 
scriptions of the many advancements of our 
instruments, we say, “Hear them.” 


Instead of telling of our $10,000,000 con- 
cern and its many achievements, such as 
building the principal radio stations for the 
U. 8. Navy and the development of the 
Kolster Radio Compass which played such 
an important part in the rescue of the S. S. 
Antinoe by the S. S. Roosevelt, we say, 
“Let our instruments prove their own su- 
periority.”” 

Our dealers, the most progressive radio 
merchants throughout the country, decided 
to offer Kolster Radio and Brandes Speakers, 
only after hearing them and being con- 
vinced that they would afford their cus- 
tomers permanent satisfaction. 


This is Our Offer 


Hear a Kolster Radio and a 
Brandes Speaker in your own 
home. Any Kolster-Brandes 
dealer welcomes the oppor- 
tunity of such a demonstration. 
Hear these instruments in their 
natural surroundings. 


Play them as if they were 
your own. Turn from station 
to station. Make any comparison you wish. 
Let them prove that they are vastly superior 
to anything you have ever heard before. 


Such a demonstration does not obligate 
you in the slightest nor cost you one cent. 


After your ear is satisfied, then you can 
choose the model which you prefer; there 
are many beautiful cabinets and types of 
sets from which to choose. Our line is 
complete. 


Just ask a Kolster-Brandes dealer for a 
demonstration. Should you not know who 
he is, then mail the coupon and we will 
notify him of your desire. 


Or mail: the coupon for our illustrated 
catalog. 


FEDERAL-BRANDES,INC. 13 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


1 Without cost or obligation to me, I'd like to have a 
home demonstration of a Kolster Set and a Brandes 
Reproducer. 


CL First, I want more information about Kolster Sets 


and Brandes Reproducers, so please send catalog. 


Name 
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“Let me play, too, Daddy.” 

“No, no, Oswald! This isn’t a game. 
Daddy is buying a tooth brush.” 

“A tooth brush! Then why are you 
brushing your thumb with it?” 


“Open the Box” says the Thumb Brusher 
Lets try tt on the thumb” 


eo = 
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THIS HANDY CABINET stands on your 
dealer’s counter to remind you to buy 
the new Dr. West’s you have been 
forgetting. It allows anyone to ex- 
amine Dr. West’s Tooth Brush without 
touching your brush—sealed against 
Thumb Brushers. 


© 1926, W. B. M. Co. 
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HUMB! Thumb! Thumb! That’s the 
slogan of the Thumb Brusher. Whether 
the tooth brush lies in an open tray or is en- 
closed in a carton, he buys by rule-of-thumb. 
Never would the true addict think of choosing 
one without thumbing at least a half dozen. 


There’s just one way to defeat the Thumb 
Brusher—to keep your tooth brush out of his 
hands. Your favorite brush has provided it. 
Sterilized—clean and sanitary—Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush is sealed im a glassine container, 
inside the usual box. 


How the Thumb Brushers are confounded! 
‘Let me thumb.a Dr. West’s,” they ask the 
druggist. “Right there in the handy cabinet 
on the counter is a sample of every one,” he 
replies. “Thumb them to your heart’s content. 
They won't go in anyone’s mouth!” Small 
comfort, that, to an ardent Thumb Brusher. 


fie NAD 
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Let the Thumb Brushers have their brushes! 
Your interest goes far beyond theirs. You want 
the right brush—that brushes teeth in the right 
way. That is why you will value the size of 
Dr. West’s, reaching easily into the farthest 
cheek-corner, with bristles erect for right 
brushing! And the double convex shape, built 
to clean inside, outside, and between the teeth! 


And the bristles! Sturdy, upstanding bristles 
that wear and wear. Especially selected bris- 
tles that polish as they clean! Four minutes a 
day with this brush—two in the morning, two 
at night—will bring your teeth to a whiteness 
that will amaze you. 


Yet with all these advantages, the adult’s 
size Dr. West’s costs you but 50c; the youth’s, 
35c; the child’s, 25c; the special gum massage 
brush, 75c. So little for so good a brush—and 
protection from Thumb Brushers! 
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(Continued from Page 186) 
Quebec owns the right of way, and she can 
do as she pleases about letting a railroad 
have it. 

For all of which blame the prospector, 
for he was the one who started things by 
going in there and finding copper-gold ore. 
For him such developments only add a zest. 
It was romance and the love of adventure 
and dreams of the future when cities would 
build upon his discoveries that went with 
the lure of gold for the men of other days. 
The same thing still holds true, for the 
romance is there as strong as ever. 

True, there are various divisions of pros- 
pectors. There is the civil engineer, for in- 
stance, with a knowledge of geology, who 
stakes ground as he goes through in ad- 
vance of a railroad or upon a forest sur- 
vey—there are claim stakes today as far 
away as forty miles from Rouyn. Then, too, 
there is the mathematical, hard-headed, 
sharp-eyed scientific man who is sent forth 
by the big mining companies, upon a stated 
salary, to locate ground and stake the claims 
which he is allowed under the various pro- 
vincial acts, while on his trail come the 
workmen to do the assessment work neces- 
sary under the mining acts, thus holding 
the ground for future development, even 
though that may not come for twenty 
* years. For a third class, there is the newly 
graduated school-of-mines student, anxious 
to put his theories into practice. And fi- 
nally there is that real figure of romance, 
the grubstake prospector. 

It is not a cheap affair to prospect in the 
Northern bush; I met more than one man 
in the North Country who had expended 
$1000 or more for his summer in the Pre- 
Cambrian. Prospectors as a rule are not 
rich men; when that time comes, they. lean 
upon their wealth and let somebody else 
do the searching. The result is that the 
average prospector is grubstaked—that 
gambling process by which someone else 
puts up the money and stays at home while 
the prospector takes the hardships, divid- 
ing the profits, if any. 

“How do I get along?” a prospector said 
to me as we watched the distant blue of a 
forest fire from the window of a chugging 
Hudson’s Bay Company packet, en route 
to the Red Lake district, near the Mani- 
toba line. ‘‘ Well, I’ve got it kind of easy. 


You see, my doctor—that is, he used to be ~ 


my doctor in Winnipeg—always was an 
awful active fellow. He’d go out moose 
hunting every fall, and knew every stream 
in Canada where a fellow could step into a 
five-pound speckled trout. Just a fellow 
who loved the outdoors, every inch of him. 
I’ve seen him having a peach of a time with 
the black flies so thick around him you’d 
think he was an electric light in North Bay 
during shad-fly time. Had plenty of money, 
what he’d made and what’d been left him; 
doctoring wasn’t any more’n something to 
keep him busy when he wasn’t out in the 
bush. Then he got all smashed up in an 
automobile accident. Bedridden now. 
So”—and the prospector grinned—‘“‘I’m 
his substitute.” 


A Gamble With Nature 


“Of course,” he continued, “‘there’s al- 
ways the chance that I’ll find something 
big and we'll get a thrill out of that. But 
besides that, there’s the adventure. He 
grubstakes me, and I go out every year, 
and follow every staking bee. One of the 
first in the Red Lake rush last winter, for 
instance; fact is, whenever I hear of ex- 
citement anywhere, I’m johnny on the 
spot; guess we’ve got claims staked out all 
over Canada. Then, when the season’s 
over, I go back and spend the winter telling 
him about it, and it’s just like he had been 
there with me.” 

An exaggerated case? Perhaps in some 
of its elements, but not in all of them by 
any means. Prospecting is a gamble; it is 
a life for an adventurer. And there are 
those who cannot move from their desks or 
from behind their counters to get the real 
thrills which their souls demand. Canada 
is a new country, a place where there is still 
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adventure to be had at every corner, still 
the thrill of risk, of obstacles to be over- 
come—and only overnight away. To those 
who feel the call of the bush, the desire to 
get out, the urge to quiver with excite- 
ment, yet who cannot do it personally, 
there is the prospector to go forth into 
strange places, to see strange things and to 
gamble against the elements and Nature in 
search for that most romantic of all things— 
gold. 

Gold! It calls to them behind their 
counters and their desks. No matter 
whether the mineral in the final analysis be 
silver or galena or nickel or tin or copper, 
in the vision it is gold, and there has always 
been the saying that the dear public loves 
a gold mine. Besides, there is the gambling 
element which is ever present in the human 
race, to risk little and gain much; the feel- 
ing which surges through one when he has 
risked five dollars on a long shot in a horse 
race, the pull-on that leads a man to spend 
another dollar for ten more punches on a 
gift board, to play poker hands with his 
taxicab companion as they go home from 
work, using the numbers of passing license 
tags for their pairs and sequences. 


The Grubstaker 


Upon those two elements the grubstaker 
works, giving of his time and experience 
while others give of their money. Up in the 
North, there is more than one grubstake 
club, composed of from five to fifteen men, 
each of whom may be perhaps earning not 
more than a nominal salary, yet who out of 
that salary contributes a few dollars a week 
to the upkeep of some wandering man, far 
in the bush or penetrating the new mining 
districts as they spring up from the sea- 
board on to the agricultural districts of 
Manitoba, and then, leaping the prairies, 
take new strength in far western British 
Columbia. It carries a thrill for these men, 
one perhaps a clerk in a store, another a 
railroad brakeman, a third a bookkeeper, 
the adventurous side of him a-surge as he 
leans over his tiresome columns of figures. 
It gives to them in the actuality the same 
sort of reaction that a shut-in receives from 
the reading of an adventure novel, for here 
they are a part and parcel of that adven- 
ture, even though four walls close them in. 

“And they’ve got a chance, you know,” 
said my friend of the poison bottle. 
“There’s always the chance—especially in 
a country like this, where there is so much 
unscratched country. Sometimes I wonder 
when people will find out all there is to know 
about Canada. That’s what gives grub- 
staking the thrill; like some old king send- 
ing out a Columbus to find out what’s on 
the other side of the horizon, and wonder- 
ing from day to day where he is and what 
he’s: doing, whether he’s just killed a bear 
for his supply of meat or has discovered a 
spot of land where the veins crop out in 
every direction with riches on every hand. 
It’s a thrill for a fellow behind a counter. 
But then it’s a thrill for anybody. Lawyers 
and doctors especially; they’re awful good 
grubstakers. Don’t ask me why; I don’t 
know.”’ He lighted a cigarette. 

“Then there’s the money element too. 
Now I work differently, in a way, but the 
results are about the same. I’ve got three 
partners. We haven’t all been together for 
five years; one of us is here, another one 
somewhere else—I’m on the way now to 
meet one of ’em. First time I’ve seen any 
of the gang in two years. But we keep in 
touch through one or the other and we take 
separate districts. There’s a sort of rule 
that a fellow makes a small stake on an ay- 
erage of once in four years—something he 
can sell, you know. Now suppose a new 
mining district opens up where there’s been 
a real strike, and where there’s the money 
to develop it. A good prospector will jump 
in there right away and stake as many 
claims as he can. But he doesn’t try to work 
?em himself. Instead, he either tries to sell 
’em to the big company or to a syndicate 
that’s figuring on getting the money for de- 
velopment. Maybe he gets $4000 or $5000— 
maybe only $1000. But it’s something to 
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carry on with, and,’ he added with a smile, 
“‘there’s always the big strike waiting just 
on the other side of the bush.” 

Much has been told of Red Lake through 
the newspapers, a great deal of it being 
wrong in that it depicted Red Lake as a 
place of sudden wealth. That was the fault 
of neither the newspapers nor the corre- 
spondents; when one is dealing with word- 
of-mouth reports handed from’ one to 
another along 180 miles of sledge trail, facts 
are sure to be twisted. Nor would even 
this writer, after interviews with prospec- 
tors, with mine owners, with officials of the 
Province of Ontario who took part in the 
rush that claims might be recorded, with 
outfitting companies, dog-team owners who 
also made the rush, people of commerce, 
following the gold seekers, and others, 
venture to guarantee every statement that 
is herewith made upon Red Lake. The 
North Country is a country of rumors, as is 
any vast land; rumors which spring un- 
founded, and in passing from one hand to 
another immediately become facts. Here 
are hundreds upon hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of new country; quite 
naturally much of it is vague. It is only 
by talking to many persons, and from those 
many taking the most logical and often 
agreed upon points, that one can even piece 
together a story at all. But there is plenty 
to be agreed upon. 

A ghost-story camp, this patch of canvas 
tents and deal-board buildings that is called 
Red Lake. Perhaps that is what made it 
soromantic. It seems inevitable that there 
should be always a ghost story to boom 
gold; perhaps the recital of the old pros- 
pector, dying upon his bed of spruce 
boughs, and in his final paroxysms cough- 
ing up the gold nuggets which he had swal- 
lowed to prevent anyone ever discovering 
his riches. Or the ghost which appeared 
in the shape of a vague light, leading some 
prospector on and on, at last to disappear 
into the ground, where, the next morning, 
the pursuer discovered ten-pound hunks 
of gold at the very grass roots. Or the 
cows which once wandered where Cripple 
Creek later burst upon the world, the 
hunter who roamed in from what later be- 
came the Tonopah district and tossed a 
sample of ore into an assay office, there to 
lie for a full year before it was examined. 
Always the story—and Red Lake had it. 


Red Lake’s Ghost Story 


Upon the edge of Goose Island, in Lac 
Seul, on the way to Red Lake from the 


‘railroad station at Hudson, stands a large 


cross upon a rock, and prospectors as they 
pass often raise their hats to it. It is in 
memory of two men who died because of 
Red Lake, but they were not the first. 
Long ago, so the story goes—nearly forty 
years in fact—two other men struggled 
through the wilderness to Slate Bay, along 
the northern shore of Red Lake, and there 
found something which induced them, with 
a moose hide for a shaft bucket and a wind- 
lass built from the bush about them, to sink 
a shaft. Perhaps they died, perhaps they 
didn’t. No one even seems to know their 
identity. Then, years afterward, a govern- 
ment geologist, making his way through 
this far North Country, paused in his jour- 
ney at the edge of the vegetation-fringed 
shaft. He staked the ground as a mining 
claim. Soon he would come back and do his 
necessary assessment work. But he didn’t, 
and in time he died also. Red Lake re- 
mained undiscovered. 

But the ghost story was out—the tale of 
that yawning mine shaft, dug there nearly 
forty years ago. At last three prospectors, 
Johnson, White and Conn, went in to 
search for it. They didn’t find the shaft, 
but they found gold along the shores of 
Red Lake and staked six claims. Back to 
Winnipeg they went and found two back- 
ers. But one died before the first year’s 
assessment work was done, and the other 
followed him in death before the second 
year rolled by. They found a third, a law- 
yer named Elliott. But before they could 
go in, Elliott also was dead. 
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Stories of hard luck travei swiftly. The 
ghost camp of Red Lake was becoming 
more widely known, and prospectors are 
sometimes superstitious. What great lodes 
lay there that the fates should throw the 
shroud of death about those who strove to 
break the barrier? There was more to come. 
The Canadian National sent in two men, 
BE. L. Murray and Capt. Christopher Kelly, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, to look over the ground 
about which there had been so much whis- 
pering. At last they moved down along 
the slow route of portages and lakes from 
Red Lake, to Keg Lake, thence through 
the Gull Rock and the Pagwash at last to 
breast the heavy waters of the sixty-mile- 
long Lac Seul on the last lap of their jour- 
ney to Hudson. But canoes are frail and 
November winds are strong on Seul. Wan- 
dering Chippewas found one body when 
the break-up came the next spring; the 
resting place of the other remains a mys- 
tery of that mysterious place, the bush. 
And to memory a cross stands there, upon 
a bare rock, a cross beside the pathway of 
gold. 


A Dollar a Pound 


Death had done almost sufficient press- 
agenting now. In went a geological outfit 
in 1923, to make a full report which did not 
come out until last year. And following 
this, the Howey brothers, prospectors, who 
staked claims late in the year, and accord- 
ing to rumor, engaged the services of a 
third man, who had made his name widely 
known through the success of several min- 
ing properties, to manage their find and 
swing a successful sale to a large mining 
company. 

There are hints that what followed was 
press-agent stuff; there are equally valid 
claims that it was merely the result of an 
earnest effort to get a new mining district 
opened up in record time. 

Soon the word began to travel with the 
swiftness that only a mining rumor can 
assume. There was something real to the 
Howey claims over at Red Lake; some- 
thing big, something tremendous. Dog 
teams were making their way over the 
frozen stretches, through bitter below-zero 
weather, carrying men and supplies to work 
a new discovery through the winter. The 
great Dome Company of Canada, as well 
as the McIntyre interests, was ready to 
put real money into it. There were whis- 
pered inferences that the gold vein in this 
new camp would carry greater riches than 
Cobalt and Porcupine and Kirkland Lake 
and Gowganda combined. 

One bitter morning a prospector dropped 
off the Transcontinental at the little Hud- 
son’s Bay post at the foot of Lac Seul, quite 
appropriately called Hudson on the railroad 
time-table, and inquired of the station mas- 
ter where he could buy a dog team and a 
sledge for a trip to Red Lake. Then others 
followed. A building or two sprang up to 
join the railroad station, the Hudson’s Bay 
post and the fishery warehouse which had 
formed the town. Dogs bounded out of 
baggage cars. A big equipage in the form 
of a house on sleds, bearing in circus colors 
the name of the Howey Red Lake Gold 
Mining Syndicate, rolled in on a flat car, 
and with horses plugging along through the 
snow, started off toward those vague re- 
gions, 180 miles across the ice and snow. 
Newspaper men arrived, and more pros- 
pectors, to make their arrangements, and 
then with cracking whips and yapping 
dogs, started their journey. From far 
away, the crisp air carried the hum of an 
airplane, which swooped lower, then landed 
upon skids upon the frozen surface of the 
lake, while the befurred aviator stepped 
forth and announced that he was ready at 
all times to carry passengers to Red Lake at 
the insignificant rate of a dollar a pound. 
A passenger hurried forward to be weighed. 
Then he betHought himself that it might 
be a bit colder in the altitudinous regions 
traversed by the plane. He rushed away to 
the Hudson’s Bay post, bought himself a 
fur parka and hurried back. But at the 
cockpit he halted. 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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STENOGRAPHERS increase their speed by 
changing to the LC Smith—because of its lighter 
touch, its easier, speedier action; quieter too. 

Try an LC Smith at our expense—just phone 
or write for a representative to call. 


Try our Type Bar Brand of ribbons and carbons 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
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Ba dear Grandson; 


Hanps that are too shaky to guide a pen can 
write clearly, easily with Corona. The standard 
keyboard model shown here 1s an office typewriter 
in everything but price and weight. Look for 
“Corona in your phone book and ask to see it. 


Sales offices in principal cities of the world [Established 1903] 


721 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CC, Uy Leshan Viale & 
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Whos 


HE boy who plays a Conn is the 
most sought for fellow in his crowd. 
He’s welcome everywhere, because 
he brings zestful, cheering music that 
everybody likes. 


A Conn saxophone is a key to social pres- 
tige; it can be a great help to success in 
any career. Professional playing, whole or 
part time, is highly paid and fascinating; 
opportunities are open everywhere. Many 
of America’s leaders in business, the pro- 
fessions, and statecraft, have earned their 
education with their musical talent. 


With a Conn you can win this pleasure 
and profit quickly. Exclusive, easy-playing 
features speed your progress. Our simpler 
key system is easier to master; hydraulic 
expansion process makes easier blowing, 
more beautiful tone, perfect scale; drawn 
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“Step on those scales again,’’ came the 
command of the aviator as he pointed to 
the portable affair which had come with his 
ship. The gold seeker stepped. ‘‘That coat 
weighs twenty pounds!’’ was the verdict. 
“Give me twenty dollars more!” 

Then, with a full cargo, the airplane 
roared and was gone, while beneath it, the 
deep snow of Lac Seul showed a sharp-cut 
path, and upon it black dots and bouncing 
forms—men and dogs mushing their way 
to a new gold camp. 

The fever grew. The town of Hudson 
became larger. The factor at the remote 
Hudson’s Bay station at Lac Seul, mourn- 
ing over the fact that his four-hole golf 
course was buried under four feet of snow, 
found something else by which to pass the 
time—the coming and going of excited men, 
dropping to rest in their eider downs when 
night closed in, or fussing over their fires 
with the cooking of rice and corn meal and 
fish for the faithful dogs that would carry 
their supplies to the new bonanza. Lights 
gleamed along the otherwise deserted bush 
which fringed the frozen lakes and rivers. 
At Hudson a new business started—that of 
trading in huskies for men who had come 
too hurriedly to bring their motive power 
with them. Again, at still a farther ad- 
vanced Hudson’s Bay post, that of Pine 
Ridge, a tent went up and an enterprising 
soul began the furnishing of food to weary 
gold hunters. Then another tent joined it, 
and still others—thus towns begin when 
gold shouts for discovery. 

At a point on the shore of Red Lake 
still another town began to blossom—if 
anything can blossom in near-arctic tem- 
perature. A thousand prospectors were on 
the trail now; the airplanes hummed con- 
sistently, except when they crashed, the 
wreck of at least one to sink into the waters 
of Lac Seul with the spring break-up. Out 
from the governmental offices of Toronto 
moved the mining recorder and his assist- 
ants, to begin the recording of claims. 

For men were staking everywhere now. 
It meant nothing that they could not see 
the ground, that they did not even know 
whether they were staking above soil or 
above the waters of the lake itself. Stake, 
stake, stake, each man taking to himself 
the three claims of forty acres each allowed 
under the Ontario laws. In that little ten- 
by-twelve tent, hurrying recorders ac- 
cepted claims at the rate of 100 a day and 
more; there was no time for close examina- 
tion or investigation. Nothing to do but 
take the prospector’s announcement and 
file it. Of mail service there was none; the 
railroad was 180 miles away and no one to 
drive a dog sledge containing official com- 
munications to meet it. 


The Red Cross in the Field 


There was nothing to buy, nothing to 
sell, nothing to do but stake claims and 
burn with the fever of what would happen 
when the summer came. There was little 
food. The mine had brought in a fish net, 
and by community agreement, the inhabit- 
ants of the little tent town went each day 
upon the lake, chopped holes through the 
ice, put the net through by means of poles, 
and then by dint of more chopping at other 
spots pulled it and yanked out the catch of 
trout and pickerel and pike, the fish often 
freezing solid even as they died. 

Fish and beans, beans and fish—and the 
dream of gold. Throughout the winter the 
frenzy continued, pale sun or shrieking 
blast in the daytime, crisp stars and the 
wolflike, incessant howls of the huskies by 
night. But gold was there! What cared 
these men for hardships if the yellow god 
be in the offing? The winter would fade 
some day; one need not starve. There 
were others to help, and in case of illness, 
was there not a Red Cross camp—to say 
nothing of the Red Cross car itself on the 
sidetrack at Hudson, only 180 miles away? 
So on and on continued the frenzy, until the 
snow on the shores of Red Lake bore the 
marks of many a tramping man, and 5500 
claims announced the fact that at least 
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1000 men would be back to work them 
when the snows faded, revealing what lay 
beneath. 

It was early August when I saw the Red 
Lake district. The 1000 men were not there. 
The hastily constructed little city of Pine 
Ridge was rather sad. The mushroom 
hotels at Hudson were far from filled. There 
were vague whisperings of regret, of infer- 
ence that the big mining companies were 
holding back and not giving forth the true 
reports demanded by their contracts. 
Maybe Red Lake wasa mining camp, maybe 
it wasn’t, they said. Maybe those big min- 
ing companies, these whisperers told me, 
were just keeping mum until after the first 
of September, when they could absorb the 
best of 4000 or more claims which men had 
staked in the snow after their grueling 
journey over the icy trail, then failed to 
cinch by not returning to do their assess- 
ment work. 


Prospector’s Paradise 


Maybe this was a big thing, this Red 
Lake; maybe it would turn out to be the 
greatest thing in Canada after the Dome 
and McIntyre had finished its diamond 
drilling. But—oh, well, what was the dif- 
ference? A lot of fellows had got disgusted, 
waiting for the big companies to do some- 
thing, and they’d moved on to Woman 
Lake and Birch Lake and Narrow Lake, 
where there was a lot better stuff than any- 
thing Red Lake ever had seen or ever would 
see. Didn’t a fellow just come in the other 
day with a sample that assayed eighty 
dollars, taken from a twenty-foot vein? 
Nothing like that ever bobbed up at Red 
Lake, did it? 

Always something ahead, always the 
fever, always the let-down; it has been 
ever the history of the mining camp and 
the gold rush. For mines cannot be made 
inaday. It takes only an ordinary imagi- 
nation to vision how much time must 
elapse before Red Lake, even though it 
really be potentially one of the biggest 
camps in Canada, can connect itself with 
civilization. But the prospector, once the 
fever of gold is on, seldom thinks of that. 
In the first place, if he stakes claims within 
reasonable distance of a big find, there’s 
usually someone to buy them, allowing him 
to be off to newer fields. And the new 
fields always beckon, as they always have 
in the past and as they will in the future. 
The prospector himself knows it even to 
the recital of the story that is the classic 
of every mining camp. 

All the prospectors had died. All the 


prospectors had gone to heaven, and with | 


one whoop, kicked their burros through 
the gates, then with hasty unlimbering of 
pick and shovel, begun their assault upon 
those golden streets, thereby causing the 
harassed Saint Peter to move from his cus- 
tomary position at the portals and make a 
remonstrance. 

“Please don’t dig it all up,’’ he begged. 
“The gold on top there is absolutely pure. 
We assayed it three times before we ——”’ 

“What do you know about mining?” 
asked an indignant prospector. ‘‘The 
deeper you go, the bigger the value.” 

But there was one among them who had 
pity. “‘I’ll get rid of ’em for you, pardner,”’ 
he said, and moved toward the fevered 
mob. ‘‘Listen, boys, maybe there ain’t 
anything to it, but I’ve just heard from a 
pretty reliable source that there’s been a 
whale of a strike in hell.”’ 

The next morning there was only the 
street-repair gang upon the golden pave- 
ment and a solitary prospector moving 
toward the gates with his loaded burro— 
the purveyor of the previous day’s rumor. 

“Well, so long, pardner,’’ he said. 

The guardian of thegatesstared. ‘‘ You’re 
not going?”’ 

A lean hand stroked at a stubby beard. 
“Well, I’ll tell you, pardner,”’ said the last 
prospector. ‘‘The way those fellows lit out 
sort of set me to wonderin’. I’ve been 
thinkin’ it over considerable and I’ve come 
to the conclusion that I'll just go down 
there and stake out a few claims myself.”’ 
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RESH, clean, attractively-toned surfaces—these are 
elements of charm in the home. Where they are in 
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age that mars beauty unless beauty is strongly protected. 
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of protection against the hardest of wear to the constantly 
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People everywhere have become so im- 
pressed with the extraordinary qualities 
of Koverflor, that they are successfully 
using it for many purposes other than 
floors—for articles of furniture, wood 
or metal surfaces, linoleums, boats, etc. 
You can use Clear Koverflor wherever 
you need a varnish effect. Prove the 
merits of Koverflor yourself. Use the 
attached coupon. 
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down below 
The Snow Line- 


The Gulf Coast, extending from West 
Florida to New Orleans, is a section of 
varied interest to the tourist. Historic 
old forts and cities (five sovereign flags 
have waved over the Gulf Coast), close 
proximity to big cities and splendid train 
service fromall partsofthe United States— 
these are some of the reasons for the ever- 
increasing popularity of this section as 
a place of respite from the snows and ice 
of the North. The Gulf Coast is reached 
from the Central West and North by 
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One ofthe finest trains in all the world. Through from 
Cincinnati and Louisville to Pensacola, Mobile and 
New Orleansandintermediate points. Convenienttime 
of arrival and departure. Every travel luxury: maid 
and valet service, showers, club car, library-radio- 
observation car and the famous L. & N. dining service 
all the way. Travel in comfort from the East via 
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Through train from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington to Mobile, New Orleans 
and the Gulf Coast. Splendid all-new equipment, 
similar to The Pan-American. 


Several other trains daily provide through 
sleeping-car accommodations from Northern and 
Eastern cities. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R 
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Let R. D. Rusey, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, Room 300, 
9th & Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky., tell you more 
about the Gulf Coast 
as a place to visit, to 
live and to prosper. 
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(Continued from Page 17) ’ 


“There ain’t any brook any more,”’ said 
the second fisherman, coughing up a num- 
ber of inhaled mosquitoes and brusquely 
removing several blood-filled black flies 
from behind his ears. 

“Stop talking so much and hunt for it,” 
said the first, ‘‘or first thing you know 
you'll step over it and never know it. 
There’s been some fine trout caught out of 
this brook.”’ r 

The party at length encountered a series 
of small puddles that seemed to have a sus- 
picious continuity about them. Twigs 
dropped into the puddles moved reluc- 
tantly in one direction; and this fact 
proved conclusively to Raymond and 
Roger, who had been trained in woodcraft 
since infancy, that they had at last found 
Perkins’ Brook. 

Perkins’ Brook eventually emerged shyly 
from the alder swamp, and swelled into a 


| magnificent stream fully two feet wide at 


its more impressive portions; and in the 
course of time the party of fishermen also 
emerged from the swamp, accompanied by 
several million mosquitoes and black flies 
and a powerful odor of citronella. 

After removing the more annoying twigs, 


| brambles, thorns, burs and leaves from 


their persons, they proceeded to fish Per- 
kins’ Brook with all the skill and resource- 
fulness of trained woodsmen. At the end 
of an hour and a half of valiant endeavor 
their catch consisted of one trout six and 
one-quarter inches in length that looked as 
impressive in its captor’s fish basket as one 
baked bean on a hungry man’s plate, and 
one trout three and one-eighth inches in 
length that was replaced in its native ele- 
ment to provide an afternoon’s sport for 
other optimistic fishermen. 

Both Raymond and Roger agreed, as we 
pounded homeward in a state of almost 
complete exhaustion, that such bad luck 
was unaccountable. They thought that 
possibly the moon might have something 
to do with it. It was on the wane, and 
everyone skilled in woodcraft knows that 
sometimes fish won’t bite when the moon 
ison the wane. We could, they suggested, 
try it when the moon was full, or when it 
was half full, or when there wasn’t any 
moon at all. 

“Just as like as not,’’ said Raymond, 
“we could come back here two weeks from 
now and get as nice a mess of trout as any- 
one would want to see, couldn’t we, Roger?”’ 

“Sure,” said Roger. 

“You let it rain a little,’ said Raymond, 
‘and get the moon just right, and come up 
there just the right time of day, and just 
as like as not you’d get some big fellers out 
of there, wouldn’t you, Roger?”’ 

“Sure,’”’ said Roger. And so on and so 
on and so on. 


The Man From Mississippi 


Having thus disposed of one important 
protest against the manner in which I had 
insulted the noble pastime of angling, I was 
at liberty to take up the next protest, 
which had arisen from another trained 
woodsman in the person of Mr. Ben Ames 
Williams, the persistent and prolific author. 
Mr. Williams, though born in Mississippi, 
has long been sympathetically attuned to 
the fish, the animals, the birds, the residents 
and all the other wild life of New England. 
It was his implied contention that any per- 
son who speaks slightingly of or brings a 
blanket accusation against trout fishing— 
especially trout fishing in Northern Maine, 
which has almost become his exclusive 
property for literary purposes—is guilty 
of destroying the faith of the people in 
rustic fiction. ‘ 

In rustic fiction any character, includ- 
ing the village idiot, can go up to the brook 
that runs across the old woodlot and catch 
a dozen speckled beauties in the time that 
it takes an ordinary fisherman to pull up 


his waders, straighten out a leader, thread 
his line through the guides of his rod, find 
out where he put his matches, light his 
pipe, anoint himself with fly dope, and 
climb over the barbed-wire fence that al- 
ways lies between a fisherman and a brook 
in all sections of America. 

It was also Mr. Williams’ contention 
that if a person can’t catch trout, he either 
doesn’t know where to go or he can’t catch 
them anywhere. 

This being the case, Mr. Williams was 
anxious to point out a few places to go; 
and his anxiety finally resulted in a party 
of three hopeful fishermen, headed by the 
superconfident Mr. Williams, faring north- 
ward through the beautiful city of Portland 
and the ruggedly smiling Maine country- 
side around Brunswick, Bath, Damaris- 
cotta and Wiscasset, and finally entering 
that seemingly archaic and almost pre- 
historic section of the state where the little 
villages lie along the folds of the rolling 
hills, uncursed by railroads, filling stations, 
hot-dog stands, roadside advertisements of 
corsets, cigarettes, noodles, garters, under- 
wear and what not; or by dance halls, 
trick bungalows, auto-camp sites and other ° 
stigmata of progress, civilization and con- 
tempt for beauty and the rights of others. 


Maine Fiction 


The center of Mr. Williams’ fishing oper- 
ations was the town of Fraternity; and 
when he had arrived at Fraternity he led 
his party triumphantly to the farmhouse 
of his chief fishing and hunting accomplice, 
Mr. Bert McCorrison, a skilled woodsman 
of many years’ standing. 

“How they biting, Bert?” inquired Mr. 
Williams, gracefully decanting his two 
hundred and thirty pounds from the auto- 
mobile and unbuckling his belt prepara- 
tory to donning his fishing pants. And as 
he asked the question he cast a triumphant 
glance at Mr. Charles Francis Coe, who 
formed the third member of the party, and 
myself, as if to say, ‘‘Now listen to this, 
and don’t ever talk to me again about fish 
being scarce in New England.” 

“Fine, Ben, fine!’’ replied Bert, offering 
Ben a large handful of matches. ‘‘You 
remember that pool down in the meadow 
where I caught the seventeen fish last July, 
the biggest one being fourteen and five- 
eighths inches, hey, Ben? You remember 
that pool?” 

““Yes,’”’ said Ben, glancing at us proudly. 
“T took eleven fish out of that pool, you 
remember, Bert, one day last summer, and 
one was thirteen and a quarter inches 
long.” 

“No, Ben,” said Bert, ‘‘that biggest one 
of yours was thirteen and seven-sixteenths 
inches.” 

“Well, anyway, he remembers the pool, 
Bert,” said Mr. Coe somewhat impatiently. 
“What happened to it? Have the trout 
been pushing each other out on the bank?” 

“No,” said Bert; ‘but I took two men 
from Melrose down there last week, and 
they got fourteen trout out of it, and the 
biggest was thirteen and fifteen-sixteenths 
inches long.” 

“We'll go right down there,’ said Ben, 
going through the preliminary motions of 
pulling off his shirt and casting a final pity- 
ing look at us over his shoulder as he disap- 
peared into the house. 

“Ben! Ben!’ shouted Bert after him. 
“Ben! We'll stop on the way down and 
look at a moose track! I been saving that 
moose track for five weeks. It’s one of the 
nicest moose tracks you ever saw. I gota 
board over it, saving it for you.” 

So in the course of time the entire party, 
having inserted itself into an expensive 
assortment of fishing pants, fishing shirts, 
fishing boots, fishing hats, fishing stockings 
and fishing underwear, and having hung on 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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(Continued from Page 194) 

and about itself a sufficiently large assort- 
ment of fish baskets, bait boxes, fishing 
knives, sandwich containers, tobacco boxes 
and what not towarrant the belief thatitwas 
going to catch a large quantity of fish, set off 
comfortably by automobile for the meadow 
through which ran the trout-infested stream 
that had been under discussion. 

There was a pause to view the moose 
track that Bert had been saving. The edges 
had disintegrated somewhat, and the foot- 
print itself was less suggestive of a moose 
than it was of a forcibly dropped or hurled 
flatiron or some other blunt instrument. It 
was, however, viewed with great apprecia- 
tion, and from every angle, by Ben and 
Bert. It occurred to Mr. Coe that Bert 
could easily save time; in the future, by 
carrying a bucket of plaster of Paris with 
him and taking impressions of the moose 
tracks that he encountered. Thus he could 
make a collection of moose tracks and keep 
them in the home, and spend many a long, 
happy winter evening sorting them out and 
discarding the small moose tracks and the 
imperfect moose tracks. The further sug- 
gestion was made that when a party was in 
a hurry to go fishing, the freshest moose 
tracks could be hung up outside the house, 
so that they could be viewed without loss 
of time. ‘ 


Traffic Officers Needed 


This suggestion was received coldly by 
Ben and Bert. Being trained woodsmen, 
they preferred to view their moose tracks 
in a state of nature. 

As the automobile sped along the wind- 
ing and always beautiful roads of Frater- 
nity, the party was kept in a state of eager 
anticipation by Bert’s exciting and dra- 
matic tales of the denizens of the forests 
and the streams. 

‘See that field over there?”’ Bert would 
ask in the quiet but authoritative tones of 
the trained woodsman. 

“Yes, yes!”’ the other members of the 
party would reply, almost dislocating their 
necks in an effort to see the field. 

“Well,” Bert would say, ‘‘a feller saw a 
moose there, right over by that big rock, 
the sixth of last November, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. I went up and 
saw the tracks.” 

And then, whipping around with the 
silent sinuosity of the trained woodsman, 
he would point to another field on the other 
side of the road. 

“See that little mound over in the corner 
of that field?’”’ he would demand in the 
repressed but thrilling voice of the skilled 
huntsman. 

Again the heads would jerk creakingly 
around and cries of “Yes, yes!’’ would 
arise from every side. 

“Ben and I saw two moose on that 
mound a year ago last June,” Bert would 
say. “‘Two moose! Yes, sir, we went over 
and saw their tracks, didn’t we, Ben?” 

From, one side to another the heads ro- 
tated, obediently following Bert’s pointing 
finger. Two moose had been seen in this 


field; a moose track had been seen in that. 


field; the tracks of three moose had been 
seen in still another; a moose had walked 
from this field into that field, and his tracks 
had not only been seen by Bert in both 
fields but in the road as well. And so on 
and so on and so on. 

When, for a time, wooded hill slopes re- 
placed the fields, the exciting tales of moose 
tracks gave way to blood-quickening remi- 
niscences of mighty fish catches that had 
been made in the neighborhood. 

“That’s a nice trout brook when it’s 
right,” Bert would remark, indicating a 
purling watercourse. ‘One day I took six- 
teen trout out of the pool just above the 
bridge, and the largest one measured fifteen 
and one-eighth inches, and the three next 
largest were over thirteen inches long.” 

“Why not stop here?”’ asked Mr. Coe 
fretfully. 

“°’S no good now,” replied Bert hastily. 

““When was it that you made that catch, 
Bert?” inquired Mr. Coe suspiciously. 
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“That was in the spring of 1892,” re- 
plied Bert soberly. ‘I wish it was a little 
later in the season so’s we could show ’em 
some fishing down in the Sheepscot, hey, 
Ben? The big fellers come up and lie in 
there later in the season, and you can see 
’em lying there. You remember that pool 
where the bank hangs out over the big rock, 
Ben, where I saw the moose track two years 
ago last fall? Last year I took eighteen 
trout out of that hole, and the largest one 
was fourteen and a half inches long, and 
none of ’em were under nine inches. About 
a hundred yards below that is another pool, 
and one day I took eleven trout out of that 
pool, and the largest one was thirteen and 
three-quarters inches long.” 

“They tell me,’”’ observed Mr. Coe casu- 
ally, “that there aren’t as many people 
living in this part of Maine as there used 
to be.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Bert regretfully. 
“It’s a hard country, and people desert 
their farms and go to live in the cities, or in 
places where it’s warmer in the winter.” 

“After all,’ Bert was told, “you can 
hardly blame the people for going away 
from here, when the little children can’t go 
out in the fields or walk along the roads 
without running the risk of being stepped 
on by a moose.” 

*“And of course,’”’ added Mr. Coe, “‘the 
little ones who go too near the brooks would 
probably be eaten by trout.” 

“The state,’’ Bert was told, “‘ ought to do 
something about providing traffic officers 
to direct the streams of moose traffic.”’ 

“We get out here,” said Bert, with the 
imperturbable face of the trained woods- 
man. 

So the automobile was left by the 
roadside and the party surmounted the 
usual number of barbed-wire fences and 
prepared to utilize its expensive fishing 
equipment. Instructions as to modes of 
fishing were also issued by Ben and Bert, 
because of their superior knowledge of 
woodcraft. Maine trout, it seemed, were 
excessively timorous, and the successful 
fisherman approached a stream by lying on 
his stomach and stealing up on the trout- 
infested waters in a silent and serpentine 
manner, so that the trout might not be 
made suspicious by unusual sights and 
sounds. 

“Right down there,” said Bert, in a tense 
whisper, “‘is a fine pool. Last year I took 
seven trout out of that pool in less than 
half an hour, and the largest one measured 
thirteen and an eighth inches, and year 
before last Ben took qe? 


Another Victory 


But at this point Bert’s voice vanished 
in the distance as I approached the pool on 
my stomach in a manner to win the ap- 
proval of any well-trained woodsman. The 
pool was all of four feet in diameter, and at 
least a foot deep, and it was guarded by a 
broad expanse of gluey and odorous mud, 
which had evidently been churned into a 
rich paste within a recent period by large 
numbers of}cows, Maine natives and moose. 
Digging a few mosquitoes out of my eyes 
with a mud-covered hand, I cast cleverly 
into the pool and abstracted a four-inch 
chub. 

From the bank Bert burst into a flood of 
plaintive remarks. ‘‘ Don’t that beat all!” 
said he. ‘I wish it was three weeks later, or 
even two weeks later. The weather’s been 
a little dry, and I certainly wish you could 
be here in July. There ought to be some 
good fish in that pool. I took seven out of 
there in less than half an hour 

Further careful casting resulted in a sec- 
ond chub four and three-quarters inches 
long, after which Bert, exuding reminis- 
cences of the numbers and sizes of the 
fish that he had abstracted from scores of 
neighboring pools, led me down into the 
meadow, where the pools were full of big 
fellers, to hear Bert tell it. 

As a result of the first day’s fishing four 
strong men, of whom at least two were 
trained woodsmen, failed to get enough 
trout for supper. 

. 
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What Price Chairitis? 


Ge nervous ailment, prevalent among sedentary 
workers, which results in a general lowering of efficiency 
and souring of the disposition. Symptoms vary from an uneasy 
feeling of discomfort to cramps and severe pains, particularly 
in the neck. Cure: Daily use of the Sikes Office Easy Chair. 


Chairitis, like most other diseases, is partly physical and partly 
psychological. Sitting 6 to 8 hours in an uncomfortable chair i: 
about as fatiguing, physically and mentally, as anything yor 
can imagine. And one chair that squeaks and groans in it 
revolving mechanism can easily get the nerve of an entire offic 


force. 


Our first problem in the creation of the Sikes Office Easy Che 


was to make it comfortable. 


The solution was the famos 


““body-conforming”’ design, which fits the chair to the natuul 
shape of the human frame. The next problem was to make te 


Sikes Office Easy Chair 


not only comfortable but noiseles. 


The result is the Sikes self-lubricating chair iron, which assues 
years of smooth, easy, silent operation on the original lubria- 
tion given it at the factory. 


A Sikes Office Easy Chair costs no more than the ordinary oice 
chair, and there is a Sikes dealer near you. A word to the rise 
is worth two to the otherwise. 


St 


The Sikes Self-Oiling 
Revolving Mechanism 


After years of experiment 
and observation of chairs 
in actual use we discarded 
ball bearings in favor of 
something even better—a 
chilled steel pivot operat- 
ing in a bath of lubricant. 
This pivot, which carries 
the weight of the chair, re- 
volves with the smooth- 
ness, ease and silence of 
the jewel bearing in a 
watch. The lubricant, be- 
ing in an enclosed well, 
cannot escape and its 
evaporation is a matter of 
years. Under ordinary 
conditions the original lu- 
brication, given at the fac- 
tory, should last fifteen to 
twenty years. 
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The YALE Power Unit 
Mad{ under exacting specifications 
as tolength, thickness, width and 
windig. Assures effective and con- 
stant\power. No deterioration in 
efficiacy. 
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The YALE Connecting Rod 


Unisually heavy; attached to the 
pistpn by alarge pin. Itsconstruction 
eliminates the tendency to tilt, pre- 
venting constant wear and leakage. 
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As the door is opened the power of a highly tempered steel 
waiting to be released. When your hand 
lets go of the door-knob the spring unwinds, promptly start- 
ing the closing action, which is controlled by a piston work- 
ing within its cylinder against hydraulic pressure. 

| Make your doors complete in their functions. 
icomfort of knowing that they will always close gently but 
\surely—and always under perfect control. 


| Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Silent Doorman.”’ 


THE YALE & TOWNE MBG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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The YALE 
Forged 
Crank Shaft 


The crank shaft is 
made of one piece 
of drop-forged 
steel of great 
strength and rigid- 
ity. After being 
machined, it is 
carefully ground 
to gauge to in- 
sure a perfect fit. = 


The YALE 
Regulating 
Valve 


Allows simple 
and positive 
control of the nate speed of the 
door under all conditions. The 
valve is slightly below the center 
line of the cylinder, insuring a 
smooth automatic checking action. 
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On the second day the upper reaches of 
the Sheepscot were fished. Therecord num- 
ber of fish taken from any one pool was one. 
The record length was nine inches. The 
consensus of opinion between Ben and 
Bert, at the end of the day, was that it was 
certainly a shame that we couldn’t come 
up a little later—say, in July. 

On the third day Ben led me to the broad 
quick water of George’s Stream, where the 
monster fish lurk beneath the banks and 
the big bowlders—if one believes all that 
one hears. Out of George’s Stream nobody 
got anything at all—due, Ben thought, to 
the fact that we were a little early. Two 
weeks, he thought, ought to make a great 
difference. If I could have come up in 
July now. 

So early on the following morning I left 
for home, happy in the knowledge that an- 
other protest had been relegated to the 
background, and ready to wrestle with the 
final protest to which I would be able to 
give consideration. 

This final protest had emanated from a 
personage of great importance in govern- 
ment circles. Since it is fashionable to 
apply nicknames to government officials— 
to speak of President Coolidge, for exam- 
ple, as a White House Spokesman—the 
nickname of General X will be applied to 
this personage of great importance for the 
purposes of this narrative. It is probable 
that one nickname more or less means little 
in his life because of the great numbers of 
unprintable nicknames that have been ap- 
plied to him by United States senators, 
especially by the more incompetent and 


| useless United States senators, who are 
| constantly afflicted with a flux of tiresome 
| and futile talk. 


The protest that emanated from General 
X was milder than most protests that had 
been hurled in my teeth by outraged 
anglers. There was no doubt, General X 
admitted, that wherever one went trout 
fishing, the fishing always failed to come 
up to specifications. In the matter of trout 
fishing in America, however, there was one 


exception to the general rule, and he had 
| found it. 
| Rocky Mountains, in Southern Colorado, 
| and would I kindly accompany him there, 
| since I owed it to myself and to the world 


It was located in the heart of the 


at large to make a first-hand study of trout 


that bit, when they were expected to bite, 


and that bit what they were expected to 
bite, and that bit where they were expected 
to bite, and for whom no excuses needed to 
be made, such as: “The water’s a little too 
high today and of course you can’t expect 


| the trout to bite; but if you’ll come back in 


September they’ll probably be biting.” 


The King of Wildcatters 


Enthusiastic claims of this nature are not 
uncommon in angling circles; but General 
X’s long record of accuracy and modera- 
tion of statement caused his claims to carry 
vastly more weight than the average fish- 
ing claims. The services of Mr. Ben Ames 
Williams were consequently enlisted, in 
order that the party might have the advice 
and companionship of a trained woodsman; 
and in due season General X’s party ar- 
rived in the ultra-hospitable city of Denver, 
Colorado, and was ultra-hospitably re- 
ceived by Col. Albert E. Humphreys, the 


‘| owner, controller, chaperon and guardian of 


all the trout in the wide demesne in which 
General X proposed to do his fishing. 
It seems that the colonel is what is known 


-) in Western parlance as a wildcatter. A 
/ . wildcatter is a person who goes into a sec- 


tion of the country that is generally re- 
garded as valueless, but where he has rea- 
son to believe there are ore deposits, coal 
deposits or oil, and prospects for these valu- 
ables with the utmost vigor. The enthusi- 
asm with which Colonel Humphreys 
plunged into this form of endeavor, coupled 


| with his success at it, caused him to be 


| 


| eatters. 


known in the West as the king of the wild- 
He was one of several men to open 
up the Mesaba Iron Range; he developed 
gold, silver and lead mines in the Kootenay 


a ee oe 3 SE | country of British Columbia; he opened up 
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great coal deposits in West Virginia; he 
discovered and developed many silver and 
lead mines in Colorado; and he finally 
made some very large oil strikes in Okla- 
homa, Wyoming and Texas—two of his 
notable operations being the discovery of 
the Big Muddy oil field in Wyoming, the 
opening of the great oil field along the 
Balconnes Fault in Texas, and the dis- 
covery of the big Wortham field near 
Mexia, Texas. 

For many years Colonel Humphreys had 
been so addicted to fishing that no trout 
was safe while he was in the vicinity—a 
fact that is borne out by his holding, 
through many years, the presidency of the 
Izaak Walton League of Colorado. During 
his mining days in Colorado, when he 
owned and operated a stamping mill in the 
celebrated mining town of Creede, he 
fished for trout in a beautiful canyon that 
extended up to the very backbone of the 
Rockies—the Continental Divide. In that 
canyon the cutthroat trout had the reddest 
bellies that were ever seen on a cutthroat 
trout, and the rainbow trout had far 
brighter rainbows down the center of each 
side than could be observed on other rain- 
bow trout. Furthermore, they were always 
suffering from the pangs of hunger, if the 
eagerness with which they inhaled trout 
flies was any criterion; and, probably due 
to the snow-chilled water in which they 
lived, the vigor with which they hurled 
themselves from their native element to 
take a fly or to eject a hook was such that 
persons with weak hearts were advised to 
forgo fishing and read a book. 


Simple Camp Life 


These things frequently led Colonel 
Humphreys to remark that if he ever struck 
it really rich he proposed to buy the beauti- 
ful canyon and turn it into a fishing 
preserve in which the trout could relax and 
enjoy themselves. Eventually he struck it 
really rich; and since that time the trout in 
the beautiful canyon have been, as the say- 
ing goes, well fixed. 

From Denver the colonel led the way up 
into the mountains, along the fertile San 
Luis Valley and past the jagged and end- 
less range of the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains; and finally, nearly two hundred 
miles from Denver and nearly two miles 
above sea level, the party came to a gash in 
the mountains known as Wagon Wheel 
Gap. Beyond Wagon Wheel Gap, a pad- 
locked gate barred the road into a narrow 
canyon; and some seven miles up this can- 
yon, behind a towering concrete dam that 
blocked the canyon from side to side, dwelt 
the millionaire trout, theoretically ready 
for business at any hour of the day or night, 
and even anxious—according to General 
X—to come up to specifications. 

The building of the dam across the can- 
yon had resulted in the formation of a com- 
modious lake, and into the upper end of the 
lake poured the tumbling waters of Goose 
Creek, cold from the everlasting snows of 
the Continental Divide and protected from 
the sun by the high walls of the canyon 
through which it raced. 

“You see,” said the colonel, “‘just a sim- 
ple little place; nothing much; nothing but 
log cabins.” 

The log cabins concealed baths in which 
the water ran freely, beds fitted with com- 
fortable mattresses and large electric heat- 
ers to ward off the chill of Colorado nights. 
Two foreign cars were parked negligently 
behind the chief log cabin. Half a dozen 
saddle horses dozed comfortably at the tie- 
up. On the hill slope behind the chief log 
cabin a swimming pool shimmered in the 
sun. ‘Heater,’ said the colonel indicating 
a structure higher up the mountain side. It 
was a commodious boiler, into which a 
Mexican patiently fed large logs, so that 
the mountain water that flowed down 
through it and into the swimming pool 
might be pleasingly warmed. 

The colonel swung his hand around the 
lake and pointed to a little log cabin at the 
water’s edge. ‘‘Power house,’ said he. 

(Continued on Page 200) 
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Growth in use 


of Sheet Steel 


‘Why this swing to 
SHEET STEEL: 


From 1909 to 1926 the demand for Sheet Steel increased more 
than 400 per cent—a striking tribute to the quality of service 
rendered by this modern material. 


We travel today in rugged Sheet Steel trains or motor cars 
which insure maximum safety. This same Sheet Steel trans- 
portation that has brought the products of the world to your 


And the walls take a one-hour fire rating. Combined with 
Sheet Steel framework, doors, trim, wall panels, ceilings and 
roofs, every piece of combustible can be removed from 
construction. Such. walls are economical both for residences 
and business. 


Beauty has been made useable for both offices and homes. Fin- 
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door, has given you the world for a market. 


The buildings we occupy are being made fire safe 
through Sheet Steel construction and equipment— 
files, desks, cabinets, doors, window sash and trim. 
Fires cannot gain headway where combustibles are 
broken up into small quantities and confined in 


Sheet Steel. 


Metal lath, a Sheet Steel product, has made the plas- 
terer an artisan. Permanent beauty of texture and 
color can be built into both interiors and exteriors. 


This trade-mark stenciled 
on galvanized Sheet Steel is 
definite insurance to the 
buyer that every sheet so 
branded is of prime quality 
—full weight for the gauge 
stampedonthesheet—never 
less than 28 gauge—and 
that the galvanizing is of 
the full weight and quality 
established by the SHEET 
STEELTRADEEXTENSION 
COMMITTEE specification. 


SHEET STEEL 
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ishes can be applied to Sheet Steel that resist dirt, 
smoke and wear. Liquid spilled on Sheet Steel is 
harmless. A cigarette can burn itself out on a Sheet 
Steel dresser without damage. 


It is natural that this superior service of Sheet Steel 
is leading to an ever-widening range of uses, for in- 
dustry, for schools and institutions, for mines, for 
farms and homes. Information on request. SuHeEtT 
STEEL TRADE ExTENSION COMMITTEE, OLIVER BuILp- 
ING, PirTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
CYANOGA 
PUFF or two in each rathole with 
the Cyanogas Duster will do it. 
Cyanogas A-Dust gives off a poison 
gas that rats cannot escape. It kills 
them almost instantly. 

Justas effectiveagainst ground hogs, 
woodchucks, prairie dogs, moles and 
ants. 

Ask yourdealer forCyanogasA-Dust; 
or send us $2.00 for trial outfit of 
1 lb. tin and special duster with hose 
for killing rats. Sent express collect. 


Send for free Leaflet 12 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INC. 


511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Cyanogas should not be used in dwell- 


ings or confined spaces where the 
fumes may endanger human beings. 


Have you cold radiators) 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 


make 
radiators HOT, / 


AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 


COMPANY 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


ALESMEN WANTED | 


Four competent men to complete sales force for 

1927. High grade line in constant demand; practical 

to all retail merchants. Permanent connection. Live 
ones can make $5000 to $10,000 annually. The Miles F. 
Bixler Co., Sales Dept. 2010 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 198) 

From the log cabin a’ mighty jet of water 
gushed out into the lake, providing elec- 
tricity for the entire camp; and in the foam 
of the jet two large rainbow trout playfully 
did a wild, free one-step. The colonel’s 
hand swung still farther, toward a large log 
cabin across the lake. “Fish hatchery,” 
said he tersely, ‘“‘and hatchery lake.” In 
this log cabin the millionaire trout are born 
and in the hatchery lake they are educated 
to millionaire standards before being al- 
lowed to run at large in the waters of the 
big lake, and to associate with millionaires. 
A simple little place, indeed! Just as simple 
as a blue print of a printing press or the 
insides of a raccoon. 

The water escaped from the lake through 
a spillway that led from the dam down into 
the canyon a hundred feet below, and at the 
beginning of the spillway was stretched a 
wire, just beneath the surface of the water. 

“Charged wire,” said the colonel con- 
tentedly. “Fifty thousand trout a year 
used to back up to the spillway and slide 
down into the canyon backward. Now 
they back down until their tails touch the 
wire, and there they get a shock that shoots 
them all the way across the lake and half- 
way up tothe Continental Divide. Good for 
’em, too; educates ’em and gives ’em an 
electrical massage at the same time.’’ This 
might possibly be called a part of the gradu- 
ation exercises of the educated trout. It 
emphasizes, in a manner of speaking, the 
simplicity. 

The genuinely educated trout are the 
large trout, thirteen and fourteen and fif- 
teen inches in length. They not only know 
the difference between such artificial flies as 
a Brown Hackle and a Black Gnat and a 
Silver Doctor and a Royal Coachman, but 
they know the difference between a million- 
aire and an author. They toy lightly with 
the flies that authors cast over their favor- 
ite haunts, nipping at the feathers and 
slapping contemptuously at them with 
their tails; but when a millionaire casts a 
fly over their homes they suck it in vora- 
ciously. I do not pretend to explain this 
fact; I merely offer it as a statement, with 
the idea of letting ichthyologists explain it 
if they can. 


The Result of Higher Education 


For example, the scene is a small park 
between two of the series of canyons 
through which Goose Creek runs. Tied to 
an ancient pine in the middle of the park is 
a horse, while the horse’s temporary mas- 
ter, an Eastern author who rather fancies 
himself as a fisherman, is industriously cast- 
ing his fly into a clear deep pool at a bend 
in the stream. 

At the bottom of the pool can be seen six 
or eight fine fat twelve and thirteen and 
fourteen inch rainbow trout, holding them- 
selves in place against the cold rush of the 
current by an occasional voluptuous wag- 
gle. As the author’s fly settles above them 
and moves in a lifelike manner across the 
pool, they roll their eyes cynically at it. 
They are educated trout. 

Occasionally one rises and gives the 
feathers of the fly an experimental tweak. 
Occasionally a small uneducated trout 
dashes out and absorbs the fly, and is tossed 
back with a sore lip for his pains. The 
author changes from a Black Gnat to a 
Ginger Quill, and from a Ginger Quill to a 
Royal Coachman, and from a Royal Coach- 
man to a dozen other varieties of flies. He 


fishes upstream, downstream and across 
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stream. He fishes the pool for two hours 
without hooking one of the big boys that 
lie at the bottom of the pool. 

They see that he is not a millionaire. 

The Colorado sun is hot, and the two- 
mile altitude makes the author peevish and 
short of breath. So he gives it up, places 
his rod on the bank, removes his garments 
and enters the ice-cold water below the 
pool. Somewhat refreshed, he emerges to 
dry himself before donning his clothes and 
going home. And then it occurs to him 
that possibly the trout cannot know, if he 
wears no clothes, whether he is a million- 
aire or an author. 

So, all wet and naked, he casts his fly 
alongside a floating fleck of foam. In- 
stantly an enormous trout surges up and 
annexes the fly with a thrilling splash, and 
simultaneously the air is shattered by wild 
howls of excitement and distress. The au- 
thor is far removed from his landing net, the 
shore of the stream is heavily grown up to 
thistles and the trout is excessively active. 


A Fisherman’s Excuse 


The trout dashes from end to end of the 
pool, and the author accompanies it by 
dashing along the bank, stepping on a 
thistle at nearly every step, and emitting 
poignant cries of anguish as each thistle is 
encountered. 

The fight proceeds briskly for five min- 
utes, for six minutes; every square inch of 
the author’s legs has been punctured by 
thistles; the trout is beginning to tire. 
The author sneaks up on it, determined to 
clutch it to his breast if necessary. Just 
then the trout looks up and gets its first 
good glimpse of its captor. Instantly it ties 
itself into a bowknot and frees itself from 
the hook. It is an educated trout, and has 
recognized the author as no millionaire. 

That night the tale of the extra-large and 
extra-active educated trout is told by the 
author to Colonel Humphreys and General 
X, both of whom are millionaires. At ten 
o’clock on the following morning Colonel 
Humphreys and General X dismount from 
their horses on the bank of the pool. At 
10:15 o’clock the extra-large trout is twitch- 
ing nervously at the bottom of the gen- 
eral’s fish basket—nervously, but probably 
proudly. He is an educated trout. I know 
of no other way in which to explain the fact 
that the general and Colonel Humphreys 
invariably caught the largest fish. 

Fishing standards are as different among 
the haunts of educated trout as the Colo- 
rado atmosphere and surroundings are 
different from the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of New England. In most parts 
of America one proceeds to a trout brook by 
automobile, applies citronella or other fly 
dope to the face, hands, hair, forearms and 
hatband, makes an effort not to stumble 
over the other fishermen who are busily en- 
gaged in fishing the same brook, and dan- 
gles a wounded angleworm in a majestic 
waterway some thirty-three inches wide. 

In the home of the educated trout, to use 
an angleworm for trout bait is considered 
as foul an act as to push one’s little sister 
down a well or to eat sugar on beefsteak. 
Other fishermen are never encountered. 
The use of citronella or other insect deter- 
rents is unknown, inasmuch as the sight of 
a mosquito or a biting fly is so rare as to 
give rise to a considerable amount of 
dinner-table conversation. The use of an 
automobile in reaching any fishing spot is 
also an undeveloped art, owing to the fact 
that there are no roads up Goose Creek 
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Canyon. One rides up it on horseback, and 
the conformation of the trail is such that 
one frequently finds himself looking 
straight down between his horse’s ears at 
the stream a quarter of a mile or so below. 
It is common knowledge among constant 
riders at Wagon Wheel Gap that any horse ~ 
that travels the canyon trails is frequently 
obliged to lean so far away from the ragged 
edge that if his rider expectorates from the 
left-hand side of the horse, the expectora- 
tion lands on the horse’s right-hand side. 

There are various things to see along the 
mountain trails, as one fares forth to cap- 
ture the educated trout in his lair, so that 
only the most confirmed city dweller is 
saddened by the absence of small tin auto- 
mobiles that hurl dust and gravel in the 
faces of all other travelers, and by the lack 
of alien fishermen that scatter empty to- 
bacco tins and luncheon wrappings along 
the brook sides. 

The fields and mountain sides are coy- 
ered with baffling varieties of rock roses, 
delphiniums, columbines, phloxes, snap- 
dragons, mallows, gentians, asters, butter- 
cups, bluebells, lilies, Indian paintbrushes, 
primroses, geraniums, mustards, capers, 
milkweeds, pinks, heather, orchids, decora- 
tivegrassesand other nameless plants in such 
profusion that a botanist could easily spend 
two weeks in traveling a hundred yards. . 

Countless gophers, marmots, chipmunks 
and oddly colored woodchucks dodge petu- 
lantly from beneath the horses’ hoofs. An 
occasional porcupine clatters and pants off 
the trail. Black-tailed deer bounce into 
sight high up on the mountain slope and 
nervously bounce out of sight again. Great 
crested Rocky Mountain jays flash in and 
out of the trees like animated black opals, 
complaining raucously at some imaginary 
wrong. A family of ptarmigan in their 
brown summer dress hustles briskly into 
the scrub. Hawks and an occasional eagle 
wheel languidly around the mountain tops. 
The hot Colorado sun scorches the back of 
the neck, and an occasional thundercloud 
growls morosely as it catches its fleecy over- 
coat on a cliff edge. A pleasing and ab- 
sorbing country, in very truth! 


The General Demonstrates 


No excuses have to be made for the edu- 
cated trout. The fisherman either gets 
them or he doesn’t get them; and when he 
doesn’t get them—which he frequently 
doesn’t—he curses himself instead of the 
fish. The fish are always there. 

General X led his Eastern guests to the 
banks of Goose Creek to initiate them into 
fishing for educated trout. ‘‘You can get 
’em in the riffles or you can get ’em in the 
pools,’’ explained the general. ‘See, like 
this.’”” He dropped his fly where the quick 
water raced past a bowlder, and a large, 
red-stomached cutthroat trout seized it 
voraciously. Ben, the trained woodsman, 
promptly stepped into the water with a 
landing net; and the educated trout, recog- 
nizing a nonmillionaire, immediately flipped 
itself free of the hook and vanished in the 
foaming current. 

‘‘Heh-heh-heh!”’ said the general. ‘Get 
out of the way and I’ll catch another!’’ 
This he promptly did. 

So the trained woodsmen from the East 
began to cast. One of them snaked a glis- 
tening rainbow-sided fish from the lower 
end of a pool. “Hey!’’ he shouted exult- 
antly. ‘‘Hey, Ben! Hey, general, look 
here! Look what I got!” 

(Continued on Page 202) 
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The whole system of Certain-teed operations is 
organized to give the public unusual value with 
each purchase. To accomplish this requires the 
utmost efficiency in selling and manufacturing — 
the elimination of all excess motions. 
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to five complete lines of products, without materi- 
ally enlarging its sales organization. In the manu- 
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without increasing their cost to you. 
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(Continued from Page 200) 
“Throw him back,” said the general 
coldly. 
“What do you mean—throw him back?”’ 


cried the captor peevishly. ‘‘ My goodness, 
it’s all of ten inches long!” 
““Yes,”’ said the general; “but nobody 


keeps ten-inch fish out here. Some days 
when they’re taking hold well we only keep 


| | twelve-inchers.”’ 


In vain the trained woodsmen from the 
East searched for someone to make excuses 
for the fish. 

“They aren’t biting,’’ they complained. 
‘Maybe we should have been here a month 
earlier, or maybe we should come back two 


| weeks later.’ 


“Nunno!”’ objected the Coloradoans. 
““You’re casting your fly downstream, and 


/ you can’t see the trout when they rise. 
_ These trout, you know, are educated. The 


big ones don’t come up and gulp things 
down. They dash up and touch the fly, and 
when they find it’s artificial they spit it 
out. You can’t even feel ’em do it. So you 
have to fish upstream. When you fish up- 
stream, the sun shines on the trout when it 
rises, so that you see it; and the second 
you see it you pull, even though it hasn’t 
reached the fly. When it hits it, it’s moving 
so fast that it hooks it. See?”’ 

“Well,” protested the trained woods- 
men, ‘‘we’d probably do better if we fished 
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at different times of day, wouldn’t we, or in 
different sorts of weather?” 

“Hell, no,’ replied the Coloradoans. 
“The trout bite here all the time. They 
even bite at night. They bite so fast at 
night that there’s a law in Colorado that 
forbids trout fishing after eight P.M.” 

Baffled, the trained woodsmen from the 
East devoted all their energies to equaling 
the fishing record of the general and 
Colonel Humphreys—who, being million- 
aires, couldn’t be overtaken by any mere 
proletarians from New England. 

The chief differences of opinion between 
those who fish for educated trout are over 
the numbers that are thrown back. Gen- 
eral X, for example, rides back from a trip 
up the canyon, dismounts stiffly and lights 
a pipe with an underslung bowl. 

“How many you got, general?’’ inquires 
Ben, climbing up wearily from the shore of 
the lake. 

The general abstracts a worn notebook 
from his hip pocket. ‘I got seventeen,’’ he 
announces positively, consulting Page 31 
of the notebook, ‘‘and I threw back nine- 
teen. That makes a hundred and eighty- 
three that I’ve caught in all, and ninety-six 
that I’ve kept.’’ 

“Well,”’ says Ben, ‘‘I threw back about 
twenty-five.” 

Another trained woodsman from the 
East here enters the conversation. ‘‘I must 
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have thrown back forty,’’ says he wearily, 
tilting back in his chair in order to alleviate 
the sore spots caused by the persistent 
trotting of his Rocky Mountain horse. 

The general, however, being an expert on. 
reparations and other matters requiring 
accurate figures, is the only one that writes 
down his catch each day. A careful compu- 
tation based on the verbal estimates of 
some of his fishing companions tends to show 
that they throw back about three fish for 
every two minutes of fishing. 

The fishermen lay out their catches on 
the stone porch, surreptitiously stretching 
their largest fish in an effort to lengthen 
them half an inch or so. The womenfolk 
come out and pretend to admire them. 
““And how did you get along?” one hears 
them asking the proud fishermen night 
after night. ‘How was the fishing? Did 
you have to throw back many? Did you 
catch some big ones?” 

And one can almost hear them thinking: 
“Tf he answers me in detail I’ll get the gun 
and shoot him or polish him off with the 
ax! He’d better not say fish tome! I never 
want to see another fish again!” 

It is consequently safe to say that there 
are a few places left in America where the 
trout fishing comes up to the standards set © 
by the novelists and the poets of the great 
outdoors. But the trout have to be edu- 
cated. 


Ti GRIGSBY FORMULA 


he’s white, naturalized, and able to get a 
driver’s license anywheres. He owns all 
the lumber camps and sawmills and every- 
thing in the great city of Shoalsville, if you 
know what I mean, and he’s got an income 
like a bootlegger.”’ 

“And why am I getting all this?’”’ Mar- 
gie asks. 

“Listen, and don’t trip me,” I says. 
“Grigsby’s folks are all dead, and he’s a 
lonely little guy, and he ain’t learning 
about women from nobody at present. To- 
day you had him jumping into the boat of 
his own free will, and beginning tomorrow 
he will be downtown every morning till his 
loose change gives out, which can be 
watched on his margin slate. A word toa 
wise girl is one too many, but we're talking 
confidential now, and my advice is to 
gather ye each shining hour while ye may, 
and you might yet be the first lady of this 
Shoalsville and adjacent points. I’ll coach 
and pinch-hit and carry the bats for you, 
and all I ask in return is for you to keep 
Gus believing that Larry Owens, the hand- 
some head order clerk at Reilly & Wilson’s, 
is the only high-class party in Wall Street 
who it’s safe and sound to do business with. 
How about it?” 

““You’re commonplace and low and vul- 
gar,” says Margie, ‘“‘but I think I see what 
you mean. I might keep your remarks in 
mind, but don’t crowd me.” 

When I got down to the office the next 
morning Grigsby was there already and 
couldn’t wait to tell me he was all fixed to 
get the first leg on the fifty thousand by 
buying Universal Carpet. Out of all the 
stocks on the list he had to pick that one. 

“Of course it’s your money,” I said to 
him,‘‘ but did youread the morning paper?” 

“T never do,” he says. ‘It is only waste 
of time.” 

“Well, you better read this,” I said, and 
I showed him where the president of the 
Universal Carpet had come out and an- 
nounced they wouldn’t increase the stock’s 
dividend now or probably not for a long 
time to come. 

“‘Everybody’s been buying Carpet for a 
month or two on the tip the dividend would 
be raised,’”’ I explained to Grigsby. “It’s 
already gone up from around 25 to above 
46 on that idea, and now the official boss 
tells the world the dividend will stay right 
where it is, at a dollar a year. You don’t 
want to buy it on top of that, do you?”’ 

“Certainly I do,” says the nut. “I am 
being guided by my formula and I can’t pay 
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attention to trifles in the newspapers. 
Please don’t bother me with them.” 

Well, I knew he would have to get his 
shock sometime, and I thought it might as 
well be early. So I just asked him how 
much Universal Carpet he wanted to buy, 
and I found out that was a foolish question, 
too, because his only idea was to buy as 
much as he could. I kept him down to 
five hundred shares, telling him that was 
all his five thousand margin would stand, 
and I put in the order to buy it at the 
opening of the market. 

On account of the president’s speech, 
Carpet naturally opened with a break, and 
we got Grigsby’s five hundred for him at 
42, which was four points down from the 
closing the day before. In five minutes 
more it was down further to 40, and I went 
out in the customers’ room to see how he 
was standing it. He was sitting by the 
ticker, alongside of Old Man Cook and 
another regular tapeworm by the name of 
Harry Kelly. As I come up I heard Cook 
say: ‘So, after you read all about the divi- 
dend, you decided it ought to be bought, 
did you? Jumping Christopher, I call that 
genius! It makes me believe in evolution. 
And you got hooked at 42, did you?” 

“T think I was fortunate to get it at such 
a concession,’”’ says Grigsby. ‘“‘ Yesterday 
it was at 46.” 

“Sure you was fortunate,” says Cook. 
“And wasn’t it fortunate, too, that you got 
so much of it? You might of bought less 
and not had so much loss by this time. 
That would of been hard luck, wouldn’t 
renee) 

“Why,” says Grigsby, blinking at him, 
“T have no loss at all.” 

“No loss!’”’ old Cook barks. ‘‘Carpet’s 
down two points from where you bought it, 
ain’t it? Don’t you call that a loss? 
Ain’t you out a thousand on your five hun- 
dred shares already? Here it is on the 
tape—three hundred Carpet at 40.” 

“But those are not my shares,” says 
Grigsby. ‘‘Mine were recorded several 
minutes ago—five hundred of them—and 
the price was 42.” 

“T begin to understand you,” says Cook 
after he got through coughing. ‘‘You 
mean that the stock being down now to 40 
don’t affect your stock that you paid 42 
for.” 

“Of course not,’’ Grigsby told him. 
“How could it?” 

“Larry,” says Cook to me, “I ask you, 
can such things be?” 


“Tt’s anew rule,” says Kelly. “‘He made 
it up himself, and if you ask me, it’s a good 
one. See if he’s got any more.” 

I could see they would be making a 
monkey out of Grigsby if I let him stay 
around there, so I got him away on the 
excuse of telling him I had found out 
Margie Deever lived with her family up in 
the Bronx and spent all her spare time mak- 
ing dresses for. her little sisters. 

‘Please don’t let her know I asked,”’ he 
says. ‘‘I wouldn’t care to have her know 
I was curious, but I think she is a very 
charming young lady.’’ 

“‘She’s all that,’’ I told him, ‘‘and any 
time you might want to dictate any per- 
sonal letters of your own, I know she’ll be 
glad to do them for you.” 

“What a good idea,” hesays. ‘Perhaps 
I could send some instructions to my su- 
perintendent this afternoon, if*you don’t 
think Miss Deever will be occupied.” 

Of course I fixed that up for him, and 
him and Margie was a little better ac- 
quainted when I dug him out just before 
the market closed to tell him Universal 
Carpet had rallied to above 48, where he 
could get out of his five hundred with a 
little profit if he wanted to. 

“Very well,” says Grigsby when I told 
him. “Please sell my shares for 55.” 

“Fifty-five!” I says. ‘“‘That’s twelve 
points higher still. When do you expect it 
to go there?” 

“T can’t tell that,’”” he admits. ‘‘My 
formula is definite on price, but not on 
time.” 

““And what’s going to put Carpet to 55 
anyhow?” I asked him. “It’s only up this 
afternoon on covering by the traders that 
sold it short on the news this morning. 
With them covered up, and with only a 
one-dollar dividend and no prospects, it’s 
likely to break wide open tomorrow. It’s 
more liable to go to 25 than 55.” 

“Oh, you’re quite wrong,’ ” says Grigsby. 
a | am. sure the price will Tise to 55 in a short 
time.” 

And I’m here to say it did. It went to 57 
in about four days. The crowd that was 
handling Carpet in the market just let the 
wise boys sell the stock short on that divi- 
dend statement, and then simply squeezed 
them to death. Grigsby sold out at 55, like 
he said he would, and took a profit of over 
six thousand; and he had Old Man Cook 
tearing his hair by telling him the jump had 
been an absolutely sure thing all along. The 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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(Continued from Page 202) 
old man went short of a couple of hundred 
himself around 48, and got trimmed for 
about a thousand, so naturally he was 
crabbed. 

“Tt was his formula that made the money 
for him,” says Cook to Harry Kelly. ‘‘Do 
you know what a formula is?’”’ 

“Sure,” says Kelly. “It tells you how to 
fix the baby’s milk.” 

“Right!” says Cook. “And wait till you 
see what the next bottle will do to this 
baby.” 

“At that,’’ Kelly points out, “‘Grigsby’s 
got some velvet to play against.” 

“All beginners get that,’’ says Cook, 
“but it don’t last long. He’ll make a big- 
ger bet next time and he’ll be twice as 
stuck on his chart.” 

And Grigsby done just that. There was 
a stock called Federal Coal & Oil that was 
beginning to show a little pep after being 
dead for years, and that was the thing 
Grigsby picked out to buy the next day 
after he cleaned up on the Universal Car- 
pet. 

“You're the boss,”’ I told him, “but if I 
was you I wouldn’t go into that one very 
heavy. They tell me the kind of buying 
that’s been going on in Federal don’t look 
so good, and it’s likely to flop back and go 
to sleep again, and there might not be any 
bid for it when you want to sell out.” 

But he didn’t think that way at all, and 
he said he was going to buy all his account 
would stand. With the stock selling around 
35, that was fifteen hundred shares, so that 
was what we bought for him, paying up 
above 36 for some of it. When old Cook 
heard about the thing he had a great laugh. 

“What do you know about Federal 
Coal?”’ he asked Grigsby. ‘‘Do you even 
know what it is or where it is?” 

“T expect it to rise to 50 at least,’”’ says 
Grigsby. 

“Why?” says Cook. “It ain’t earned a 
dollar in ten years. It ain’t mined a ton of 
coal in five. The only oil it ever owned was 
what it bought to run the machinery on. 
There’s more bonds out than the whole 
property’s worth. Why, them Stock Ex- 
change people ought to be locked up for 
keeping a thing like that on the list where 
the insiders can keep the price up and fool 
the public into paying good money for 
what ain’t worth a nickel. Still you think 
it’s going to 50. I suppose your chart says 
so.” 

“Yes,” blinks Grigsby, ““my formula in- 
dicates fifty dollars a share at least.” 

“Sure you didn’t point off wrong?”’ says 
Cook. “It might of been fifty cents. Do 
you use any facts at all when you make up 
your dope?” 

“T include all conditions which statistics 
show are influential,’ Grigsby told him. 
“Of course I include the element of 
chance.” 

“ How can you work that in?”’ Cook asks. 

“T use a very simple device that is some- 
what mechanical,” says Grigsby, and Cook 
threw up his hands. 

“Jumping Christopher,” he cackles, 
“he’s playing the market by machinery! 
Why don’t you wear overalls around here?”’ 

“Even so,” says Harry Kelly, pointing 
on the tape, ‘‘this Federal stuff is up to 
39 while you’re talking about it.”’ 

“Naturally,” says Grigsby, and Old Man 
Cook grabbed his hat and went out. 

In a couple of days after that Federal 
Coal was up to 42 and I was begging 
Grigsby to clean up. He had about ten 
thousand profit in it by then and I wanted 
him to take that and get out. But all he 
would do was turn his goggles on me and 
tell me to sell it at 50 as soon as possible. 

“But it might never go to 50, or it might 
take a long time anyhow,” I told him. 
“What’s the use of being stubborn when 
you got such a sure thing now?” 

But it wasn’t any use. I got hold of 
Margie Deever that day after the market 
closed. 

“Princess,’’ I says, “your boy friend 
don’t seem to recognize real money when he 
meets it. By this time don’t you know him 
well enough to tell him different?”’ 
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“How would I know him?” says Margie. 
“Every day he gets me to take a letter for 
him, and it’s always the same letter. 
Wouldn’t you think a man would have 
more imagination?” 

“Grigsby’s got plenty,’’ I said, ‘‘but now 
he’s using it all on Federal Coal.’”’ And I 
showed her how he was missing a chance to 
collect ten thousand profit by sticking to 
his rifle bullets and things. 

“Well, couldn’t he be right?” 

“So could I be right,’ I told her, ‘‘and 
cashing in on a ten-thousand-dollar ticket 
can’t be wrong any way you figure it. Of 
course this bird is crazy, and he’s certain to 
go broke sooner or later, but I want to 
string him out as long asI can. Bea good 
girl, princess, and slip him the idea how 
this Federal Coal is known by one and all 
for a bum stock that is intended only for 
suckers.”’ 

““Why should I try and influence him?” 
asks Margie. ‘‘It’s nothing to me.” 

“You can’t tell what any rainy day 
might bring forth,’ I said. ‘‘You’d be 
America’s uncrowned queen with him in 
one jump if you give him the right steer on 
Federal Coal.” 

“Didn’t you just say Mr. Grigsby was 
sure to lose all his money anyhow?” she 
says. 

“They all do,” I told her. ‘‘ Maybe he’s 
different from most of them, but not that 
different. Still, some lasts longer than 
others.” 

“T don’t see how I can help you,” says 
Margie, “‘and yet I might get a chance, at 
that. Who can tell?”’ 

Then next day Federal Coal jumped an- 
other three points to above 45, and Margie 
caught me coming back from lunch. 

“T was talking to Mr. Grigsby about that 
stock last night,’’ she told me. 

“Oh,” I says, “he dictates them letters 
at night, does he?”’ 

“He come to call,”’ says Margie. ‘‘He is 
a perfect gentleman, and you might make 
a note he made the grade with my mother 
right away. We went out to a picture and 
he told me all about the Federal Coal & Oil 
stock. I am certain it will go up to 50 like 
he expects.” 

““T suppose he showed you how he makes 
up his dope,’’ I said. ‘‘ They have such good 
light in the movies you must of been able to 
see it plain and clear.” 

“Some of it is so simple you might be 
able to understand it yourself,’ she says. 
“Besides, didn’t I hear this morning that 
the stock has kept on going up?”’ 

I couldn’t come back on that one, and in 
fact I handed it out again afterward to Old 
Man Cook, when he was telling me what a 
crime it was I didn’t get Grigsby out of his 
Federal even if I had to use a gun on him. 

“Tt’s going his way, ain’t it?’’ I asked 
Cook. “If he ain’t suffering, why should 
you be?” 

“‘Tt’s only an accident, like the fool play 
he made in Carpet,” says Cook. “ He’s just 
a lucky beginner, but I hate to see even a 
boob like him overstay his market and miss 
out on a big profit.’’ 

“What a pity you ain’t got a little to 
miss out on yourself,’ says Harry Kelly. 
““Why didn’t you and me buy some instead 
of being so crafty and kidding his system?” 

“Me?” Cook yelps. ‘Me buy that Fed- 
eral? Why, I wouldn’t be found dead with 
the stuff.” 

“Why not?” says Kelly. “Don’t you 
make the same kind of money in that as you 
would make in anything else? Couldn’t 
you spend it in the same places?” 

“Federal ain’t worth the paper it’s 
printed on,’’ Cook grouches. ‘‘ You can see 
that by the balance sheet. Look what it 
owes the banks. I learnt to keep out of 
swamps like that a long time ago. Any- 
body’s welcome to all the money he gets 
out of a thing like Federal Coal.” 

And look what happened! Less than a 
week after that the news comes out that the 
Hilltop Petroleum had bought up control 
of Federal Coal in the market, and was 
ready to pay 52 a share for all the rest of 
the stock that was outstanding. Of course, 
the price had shot up by then, and Grigsby’s 
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fifteen hundred shares went out at 50, with 
a profit of about twenty-two thousand for 
him. 

“Well,” I says to old Cook, ‘“who’s 
loony now?” 

“Tt’s just one of them swindles, and you 
can’t tell me Grigsby wasn’t let in on it,” 
says the old man. “It’s the insiders pulling 
off a crooked deal, buying up Federal cheap 
in the market between 30 and 35 and then 
turning it into Hilltop at 52. That’s the 
kind of thing that gets the stock market a 
bad name. If the Stock Exchange don’t 
stop things like that it will be put out of 
business, and it ought to be.” 

“What’s the Stock Exchange done now?” 
I asked him. 

“Wasn't it on the Stock Exchange where 
the people that owned Federal was de- 
ceived into selling out their stock cheap to 
the insiders below 35?” he says. 

“When it was at 35,” I said, “you was 
yelling that the Stock Exchange ought to 
be arrested for keeping it on the list where 
poor boobs could be bunked into paying 
that much for such a gold brick.” 

“Me?” says Cook. “‘When did I say 
that? Just tell me when I said anything like 
that. You must be crazy.” 

It wasn’t my job to get in a fight with a 
customer, so I went out to see Margie 
Deever. I thought I would get a good razz 
from her, but all she said was ‘‘Ain’t science 
just wonderful?” 

“T’ll admit I was wrong,’ I told her, 
“but just the same that dope won’t always 
work so good.” 

By this time, as you might know, the 
firm and the whole office was talking about 
the way Grigsby had rolled five thousand 
up to over thirty in two plays. You can 
imagine I didn’t duck any of the credit Mr. 
Reilly give me for getting in such a good 
customer. 

“Don’t let him overtrade,’’ says Mr. 
Reilly, ‘but of course don’t discourage him 
neither. Try and get him into stocks of a 
better class than the ones he has dealt in so 
far.”’ 

On account of that last remark I was glad 
when Grigsby told me the next thing his 
system tipped him off on was Allied Elec- 
tric. That was a high-grade stock, paying 
good dividends and selling around 120, only 
it had a bad habit of making wide fluctua- 
tions all of a sudden, maybe for no reason 
at all. As usual Grigsby wanted to buy all 
he could of it, but I showed him how he 
needed a big margin, so what he bought was 
fifteen hundred shares again. It cost him 
an average of about 122. 

“That machine of yours is getting some 
sense,’’ says old Cook when he heard what 
Grigsby done this time. ‘Allied Electric 
has been sticking out on the tape for a cou- 
ple of weeks. I’ve been watching it, and I 
heard something about it, and I never seen 
anything act better. I’ve been going to 
pick up some myself.” 

Of course he was only following Grigsby, 
but you wouldn’t expect him to admit that. 
He bought a hundred shares at 12214 and 
another hundred at 123, and I guess that 
must of started the war. The same after- 
noon the whole market got weak, and 
Allied Electric closed at 119. 

That was the start. It opened up a little 
the next day and then hit the slide again. 
I'll say it went fast. Old Man Cook’s two 
hundred went overboard at 115, and after 
that he begun to bark at Grigsby. He was 
almost happy again when the stock closed 
down around 111. 

“That’s a fine system you’ve got, ain’t 
it?’ he says to Grigsby. ‘‘Cost me nearly 
two thousand the first time I tried it, so I 
know how good it is. What did you do— 
forget to oil the machinery? Or maybe you 
put too much gin in the boiler.” 

“My formula is not at fault. This de- 
cline is only temporary,” says Grigsby, 
blinking as usual. 

“‘So’s your margin,’ says Cook. “‘ You'll 
need your check book soon.” 

The fact was he needed it right then. The 
break to 111 had dented his account for 
about seventeen thousand, and he only had 

(Continued on Page 207) 
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Choose this WHITE mite paint 
of 106 manufacturers 


When you decide you want a really 


white house, select 40-40-20, the new 
outside paint made by all the manu- 
facturers listed on this page. 40-40-20 
is really white, brilliantly white, and it 
stays white as long as good paint lasts. 

The large and constantly increas- 
ing number of important paint manu- 
facturers who have applied for licenses 
to make 40-40-20 is indisputable proof 
of its excellence. These paint manu- 
facturers are authorized by The New 
Jersey Zinc Company to use its regis- 
tered trade mark, 40-40-20, on paint 
made from its specified products 
according to its specially developed 
formula. They prepare it in ready- 
mixed form in many beautiful tints, as 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


well as in white, or in paste form for 
the professional painter’s use. 
40-40-20 does everything that any 
high grade outside paint will do. It 
has 
great hiding power, protects the sur- 
face, withstands the weather, and leaves 
an excellent surface for repainting 


brushes out easily, covers well, 


when repainting finally is necessary. 
Yet it costs no more than any other 
good paint. 

The manufacturers whose names 
appear on this page have dealers all 
over the country who can supply you 
with genuine 40-40-20. Ask your paint 
dealer for it and send to us for the book- 
let “When White is White.”’ It tellsthe 
whole story of this remarkable paint. 


160 Front Street, New York City 


NEW JERSEY 


WHITE Outs! de Paint 
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Zinc CO. 


THE GROWING LIST OF AUTHOR- 
IZED MANUFACTURERS OF 40-40-20 


THE ALLENTOWN MFG. CO 
THE W. A. ALPERS CO 
AMALGAMATED PAINT CO 
ANAHEIM PAINT & PAPER CO 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN VARNISH CO.,, 
ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WKS. 
BLUE RIBBON PAINT CO. 

E. R. BOHAN & CO.,INC . 
BRADLEY & VROOMAN CO 
BREINIG BROS,,INC . ° 
JOHN G. BUTLER COMPANY 
CALIFORNIA PAINT CO . 
CAMPBELL & WISWELL, INC 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
COLUMBIA VARNISH CO . 
CONDIE-BRAY GLASS & PAINT co 
COOK PAINT AND VARNISH CO 

THE DEAN & BARRY CO . 

THE DEBEVOISECO . . 
DENNY, HILBORN & ROSENBACH . 
HENRY A. DEWEY CO.,INC . 

THE DOLPHIN PAINT k VARNISH CO . 
DUMONT PAINT MFG. CO., INC 
EGAN & HAUSMAN CO., INC 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., INC 

A. J. FIELD PAINT CO 5 . 
THE FLORMAN MANUFACTURING co. 
THE FOY PAINT CO . . 
FRAZER PAINT CO . 
SAMUEL H. FRENCH & co : 
GARRETT M. GOLDBERG & CO 
HANLINE BROS. . 
HILDRETH VARNISH co . 

A. C. HORN CO 


Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. 

New York City 

. Anaheim, Cal. 
INC. Newark, N. J. 
, INC. Wilmington, N.C. 
. . Wheeling, W. Va. 
. Los Angeles, Cal. 

. Chicago, Il. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

. Savannah, Georgia 

. Oakland, Cal. 

. Boston, Mass. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 
. Toledo, Ohio 
. Jamaica, N.Y. 
‘ Long Island City, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Newark, N. J. 
Pueblo, Colorado 
. Cincinnati, O. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
.San Francisco, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn, N. rs 
. Long Island City, N. Y. 
HUGHES PAINT CO . Los Angeles, Cal. 
IMPERIAL PAINT CO. : J Long Island City, N. ¥ 
IMPERVIOUS PAINT & VARNISH co Philadelphia, Pa. 
INTEGRITY PAINT CO = . New Haven, Conn. 
INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO . . Jersey City, N. J. 
JOHNSON McKIM JOHNSON co . Linden, N. J. 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO.,INC . . Providence, R. I. 
FRANK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR CO Newark, N. J. 
KING PAINT MFG, COMPANY Brooklyn, N. Y. 
KNOX VARNISH CO_. . . Boston, Mass. 
J. F. KURFEES PAINT CO., INC . ° . Louisville, Ky. 
THE LANCASTER PAINT ” & GLASS CO . Lancaster, Pa, 
LONGMAN AND MARTINEZ New York City 
THE LORAIN LEAD & PAINT CO . Lorain, Ohio 
MACMILLAN PAINT CO . . Detroit, Mich. 
THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL co. Youngstown, O. 
THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR CO . Marietta, O. 
JOHN W. MASURY &SON . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M. J. MERKIN PAINT CO., INC . New York City 
MICHIGAN PAINT MFG. co ‘ 5 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
THE NATROCO PAINT & VARNISH WKS Tonawanda, N.Y. 
NEGLEY & CO ‘ San Antonio, Texas 
NORFOLK PAINT “& VARNISH ‘co . Atlantic, Mass, 
OAKLEY PAINT MFG. CO. Los Angeles, Cal, 
THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR co . Cleveland, O. 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., INC Louisville, Ky. 
THE PERRY & DERRICK Co., INC . . Cincinnati, O. 
H. PETERMAN,INC . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PETRO PAINT MFG. CO Seattle, Wash, 
PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. co St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOENIX PAINT & VARNISH CO Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. & A. PAINT WORKS, INC Rochester, N. Y. 
RASMUSSEN & CO 9 : Portland, Ore. 
RED SPOT PAINT & VARNISH co., INC . Evansville, Ind. 
THE ROBERTSON PAINT & VARNISH co _.. Cleveland, O. 
ROCKCOAT PAINT CORPORATION . Toledo, Ohio 
SAMPSON PAINT & COLOR CO., INC Richmond, Va. 
THE SARGENT-GERKECO. 5 . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
SCHULTE SPECIALTY COMPANY . St. Louis, Mo. 
SEATTLE PAINT CO. . Seattle, Wash. 
SOVEREIGN PAINT MFG, CO.,INC . Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE GILBERT SPRUANCE ia . , . Philadelphia, Pa. 
ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO.,INC. St. Paul, Minn. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL WORKS, INC Reading, Pa. 
STANDARD PIGMENT CO., INC Schuylerville, N. Y. 
STANDARD PLATE GLASS CO . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STERLING PAINTCO . . Emeryville, Cal. 
THE STEWART BROS. PAINT co . ° Alliance, O. 
THOMSON WOOD FINISHING COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa, 
TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD PAINT CO . Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 
TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO ° 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO . 
UTLEY PAINT CO., INC . 
WARREN PAINT & COLOR CO. 
CHARLES E. WATSON PAINT CO 
WEST PAINT & VARNISH CO . 
WESTERN PAINT AND VARNISH co 
THE WHITE COMPANY 
J. C. WHIFLAM MFG. co . ° 
WILLIAMS PAINT COMPANY . 
JOHN H. WITTE & SONS . 
D. ZELINSKY & SONS, INC. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland, oO. 
Providence, R. I. 

. New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Everett, Mass. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Wadsworth, O. 

. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Burlington, Ia. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


IN CANADA: 


BRANDRAM-HENDERSON,LTD . Montreal 
THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR Co., LTD Toronto 


INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES, LTD. Winnipeg 
OTTAWA PAINT WORKS, LTD . Ottawa 
A. RAMSAY & SON CO Montreal 


SANDERSON PEARCY & CO., LTD . ‘West Toronto, Ont. 


. Boston, Mass. § 


©n.J.z.co,’26 
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left about half the twenty points margin 
the firm wanted kept good on Allied Elec- 
tric. 

“You'll have to let us have about four- 
teen thousand to put you in good shape,” 
I told him. 

“‘Tt’s not convenient,”’ he says. 
things remain as they are.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” I said. ‘‘ How about 
putting up some securities—bonds, or 
things like that?”’ 

“T have plenty of those,”’ he told me, but 
I could see he was sore. “If you really in- 
sist, I will have my bank send them down.”’ 

“Do it by wire,’ I said; ‘‘and tell the 
bank to telegraph the firm that the stuff is 
on the way.” 

That made him hot. Not only he didn’t 
like me pressing him, but he said I was sus- 
picious he wouldn’t come through with the 
bonds like he said. More than that, he was 
insulted because we didn’t trust to his for- 
mula dope. 

“Listen, Mr. Grigsby,’ I says, “if I was 
you I’d dump that Allied Electric tomorrow 
morning, or most of it anyhow. Then you 
won’t need to give us your bonds for more 
margin, and you'll be in out of the wet fora 
while. If you hold on, Allied could easy 
break another twenty-five points, and then 
you might bein bad. Why not sell it out?” 

“T will do nothing of the kind,” says 
Grigsby. ‘‘I have complete confidence in 
my formula.’”’ And then he walks. 

Later on I found out from Margie that 
he had give her a telegram to send to the 
bank in Shoalsville, telling them to send 
down all the bonds they were keeping for 
him. 

“Princess,” I said, “this ain’t so good at 
all. My one and only customer is losing his 
shirt, and that means I am going to lose 
him.” 

“Tell me exactly what you mean,” orders 
Margie, seeming kind of interested; and I 
explained it to her as good as I could to a 
woman. : 

“He’s still ten thousand or more on vel- 
vet,” I says, “but if the Allied Electric 
keeps up the cracking process tomorrow, 
it’s likely to wipe that out and take a nick 
out of his gold piece besides. He’s so 
cuckoo over that rifle-bullet idea of his that 
he’s liable to hold on till they get him good. 
I’m afraid the artificial egg farm is gone 
now, and some of the lumberyard might go 
too.” 

“Why can’t you talk so as I can under- 
stand you?”’ says Margie, and I noticed her 
voice was alittle excited. “‘Is that Electric 
stock going down very much more?”’ 

“Its brakes didn’t work today,” I said, 
“and it’s always a bad actor when it gets a 
chance.” 

“Then the sensible thing for Mr. Grigsby 
to do would be to sell what he bought,” 
says Margie. 

“You guessed the only answer there is,”’ 
I told her. -‘‘ He probably might get out to- 
morrow morning and still have more coin 
than he brought here. Besides, I would 
then get more business out of him after- 
ward.” 

“Oh, would you?”’ says Margie, and she 
give me a kind of nasty look. ‘‘ Would you 
really?” 

You can be sure I worried about 
Grigsby’s account that night, and I felt a 
lot better in the morning when I found out 
the office got a wire from the Shoalsville 
bank telling they had shipped us a big list 
of Grigsby’s bonds. When Grigsby come in 
he give me a good imitation of an iceberg, 
and when I asked him had he made up his 
mind to do anything, he just said, “‘I will 
enter an order when I am ready.” 

Old Man Cook was buzzing around as 
usual, and he started in on Grigsby early. 

“Well, what is the formula for this morn- 
ing?”’ he says, rubbing his hands together. 
“What is the scientific way to get stung 
today?” 

But Grigsby didn’t pay any attention, 
and only set down at the ticker to watch 
the opening. Margie Deever come into the 
order room for a minute about that time, 
and give me a queer grin. 
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“‘Was you out to a movie last night?” I 
asked her. 

“Yes,”’ she said with a kind of funny 
laugh, “‘and the picture ended wonderful.” 
And she didn’t say any more. 

Allied Electric opened at all kind of 
prices from 110 down to 107, and for the 
next five minutes kept wabbling between 
the two. Grigsby was at the tape watching 
it, and I was watching Grigsby. All at 
once he jumped up and headed for my win- 
dow, looking very sour. But instead of 
coming up and telling me what he wanted 
to do, he stops at the shelf where we keep 
the order pads, and writes out his order 
himself. Then he shoves it through to me 
and scoots back to the ticker. When I 
looked at the order I needed a shot of heart 
medicine. It was to buy fifteen hundred 
shares of Allied Electric at the market. 

What I expected, of course, was an order 
to sell out the fifteen hundred shares he al- 
ready had, and for a minute I was going to 
run out and ask him wasn’t it a mistake. 
Buying fifteen hundred more would give 
him three thousand in all, and that was a 
lot. But then I thought about how he was 
giving us a big bunch of bonds for more 
margin, and I remembered how sore he 
looked, and I just put the order over the 
phone to the floor. 

Well, we paid different prices, from 10814 
to 110, for the fifteen hundred shares, and 
I went out to give Grigsby the reports. He 
just nodded his head when I whispered the 
figures to him, and stuck the report slip in 
his pocket. A minute or two afterward he 
got up and went out without looking at me 
or anybody. By that time the whole mar- 
ket was a little better, and Allied Electric 
was selling at 112. As soon as I could I 
went out to see Margie. 

“Gus, the boy plunger, ain’t lost his 
nerve,’ I told her. ‘‘ Did you know he was 
going to double up on that Allied?” 

“What does that mean?” says Margie 
very quick; and I told her how Grigsby 
had bought more stock and now he had 
three thousand shares. 

“But he couldn’t of done it,’’ she says, 
jumping up. ‘‘He promised he would sell 
what he had. Where is he?” 

I said he had beat it out of the office, and 
might be going to another movie. 

“Tt must be a mistake,” says Margie, 
looking alittle wild. ‘“‘He couldn’t of been 
so deceitful.” 

Then I begun to wonder. “I got it in 
writing,” I told her, “and so has he, so 
there ain’t any mistake at all. What is it 
to you anyhow?” 

“Nothing—or maybe everything,’’ she 
says. “I won’t know till I see him.” 

That Allied Electric was up to 114 by the 
time I went out to lunch. Then some kind 
of announcement come out on the news 
tickers and it was about 117 when I got 
back. It hit 119% just as Grigsby come in 
again a little before the market closed. He 
didn’t look at the prices on the quotation 
board or nothing, but come up to me and 
said he wanted Reilly & Wilson to send his 
bonds back to the bank in Shoalsville right 
away, and also a check for whatever money 
was coming to him. 

“How can we do that until you even up 
your account?’’ I asked him. 

“Tt is evened up, as you call it,” he says, 
and then I got excited. 

“Did you think we sold out fifteen hun- 
dred Allied for you this morning?”’ I says, 
and the way I grabbed his arm must of hurt. 

“Certainly,” hesaidtome. ‘‘Iinstructed 
you to sell it.” 

““Wait!’’ I yelled, and I run back and 
fished out the order he wrote. “‘That says 
buy, don’t it?” I says, and stuck it up in 
front of his goggles. 

Can you see what the lucky simp had 
done? He had picked up the wrong order 
pad that morning, and had wrote his order 
on a black buy slip instead of a red sell one. 

He just blinked for a minute, and then 
he says, ‘‘ Through pure carelessness I have 
made a serious mistake.” 

“Serious!”” I said. “You make about 
twenty-five thousand by it. Allied is up 
again to above 119.” 
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He seemed to have to think that over, 
but finally he says, “‘That may soften the 
offense, but I don’t know what Miss Deever 
will think.” 

“Margie Deever!’’ I says. ‘Where does 
she come in?” 

“T promised her I would sell this morn- 
ing and never operate in the stock market 
again as long as I live,” he told me, and you 
would of thought he was going to cry. ‘We 
became engaged to be married last night 
after I gave her my solemn promise.” 

Well, when I finally got my breath back, 
I says to him, “‘You stay out here, Mr. 
Grigsby, and let me ease the bad news to 
her. Maybe I can do it without breaking 
her heart.’’ So I went back to where 
Margie was pounding out letters. I could 
see from the way she was working that she 
knew about Allied being up and wasn’t 
worrying any more over what Grigsby had 
done. 

“Congratulations,” I handed her. ‘‘ What 
are you going to wear going away?” 

“So he has come back,” says Margie. 
“Where is he?” : 

“He was detained trying to hire Astor’s 
yacht for the honeymoon,” I told her. ‘‘He 
can do it easy with that money he picked 
up today.” 

“He broke his promise to me,’’ she shot 
at me. 

“Who wouldn’t for twenty-five grand?”’ 
I says. ‘Besides, it was only a boy’s mis- 
take, made by him being absent-minded 
when thinking of you.’’ And I give her 
full details. 

“You can’t tell anyhow,” I says. ‘All 
he done was pick up a black order slip 
instead of a red one. How do you know he 
ain’t color blind?” 

“Let’s eliminate the comedy,” 
Margie. “‘ How does he really stand now?” 

So I figured it out for her how, if he could 
sell out all the Allied Electric for as good as 
119, he would be about nine thousand ahead 


on the play. That would give him some- - 


thing like forty-two thousand cash in his 
account, including the five he put up in the 
beginning. 

“We'll run that up to fifty thousand for 
him and then he’ll be satisfied,’ I says to 
Margie, thinking I might possibly get away 
with it. 

“We'll run it down to nothing,” says 
Margie, “by selling out the Electric stock 
at sunrise and putting all the money in the 
bank.” 


know. 

“He might invent some new kind of mis- 
take,’’ she says. 
about now, and I’m taking no chances. 
Look at what happened last night. I not 
only got him to promise, but I broke up his 


formula, and yet that didn’t keep him from | 


trying suicide again today.” 

“How could you break up his formula?” 
I asked her. 

“Oh, that was easy,’”’ says Margie. 
stole the works.” 

“What works?” I said. “I thought his 
act was just to figure things out by algebra 
and like that.” 


er 


says | 


“T got a future to think | 


“That was most of it,’’ Margie said, | 


“and it took him a long time to do that | 
But after he got down to a lot of | 


part. 
funny x’s and z’s and other things, he had 
to find out which of them to go by. The 
way he found that out was using these.” 

And she digs down in her bag and brings 
up a nice sweet pair of dice. 

I looked at them and at her, but I didn’t 
get it. “‘How do you mean?” I asked her. 

“He rolled them,” she says. ‘He rolled 
them to get the final results.”’ 

“The final results of what?”’ I said. 

“Of the formula,” says Margie. ‘‘That’s 
what we’re talking about.” 

I just set there and looked at her for a 
while. Then I said, ‘‘ You win, Margie. Go 
on and take him away from here quick. 
Only give me the bones.”’ 

“Why?” she says. ‘“‘What do you want 
to do with them?” 

“‘T only want to do one thing with them,” 
I told her. ‘‘I only want to show the ma- 
chinery to Old Man Cook.” 
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Pencils? 


“‘Because their colored 
leads are matchless,’’ you 
say. Right! But also because 
they are money savers. Just 
consider their economy: 


Instant sharpening—right at the 
desk—saves employee's time. 
New points exposed, not excised, 

saves all of the crayon. 
Firmer, further-going crayon, 
saves pencils. 


YOUR stationer can supply 
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ors. A metal device that peels 
them with a single motion is now 
packed in each dozen. 
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Send for booklet and two pencils 
BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Colored Pencils.’”’ I enclose 10c. to cover packing 
and postage. P6 
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“Best Tire Idea I Ever Saw” — 
say Tire Repairmen. 


Plugs up the puncture hole in casings in a scientific, practical 
tire and money saving way. Thousands of miles have been 
added to tires by the effective use of Wedford-Kex Vulcanized 
Rubber Puncture Plugs. Easily inserted with special tool— 
come in assorted sizes to fit most holes securely —save their cost 
many times over by preventing blowouts! Keep out water, 
mud, sand and gravel, which rot casings and pinch tubes. 


| Ask your repairman to plug the casing hole when he repairs your 
| tube—he will tell you enthusiastically that “Wedford-Kex is a 


“What’s all the hurry?’ I wanted to | 


real repair item!"’ The better tire repair shops use and recommend 
them. Large fleet owners use them to lower maintenance service 


cost. 
ay 
INSERTED 


IN CASING 


Wedford-Kex Vulcanized Rubber 
Puncture Plugs 
Equip yourself with a Wedford-Kex Handy Tire Users’ Repair 
<it—the only outfit that includes vulcanized rubber plugs in 
addition to the usual inner tube patching and rubber cement. 


Complete only $1.00 at leading accessory stores, tire repair 
shops, garages and filling stations, or direct prepaid. 


The Wedler-Shuford Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Bookkeeper Earned 


$1 2OOLL Bitiee 


Hours 
Selling Xmas Cards ¥ 


Pu. y. Knopke, Wis. earned $62 
one hour — Mrs. R. Kendrick, Tex.earned 
$61.50 in 144 hours—M. C. Kaege, Ill. 


earned $1200 spare time showing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 


thatsellonsight. Nosellingexperience necessary. Double 
yourincome—earn $5.00 to$10.00every hour youcan spare. 


Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 


No money required. We furnish everything 


$ 10 Outfit Free Write quick! Start 


at once making big 
money. Rush season right at hand. 
THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St., Dept. 1707, Chicago, IIl. 
MEN WANTED to make $5.00 to $15.00 daily show- 
ing fine silk and wool ties. From 


maker to wearer at wholesale prices. Liberal commissions. 
Wonderful Christmas sellers. Write for equipment. 

NAWCO NECKWEAR CO. Desk 11-D, Covington Kentucky 
P ECAN Ss large selected paper shell, fresh from 
my plantation, in attractive pack- 


ages 5 Ibs. or more 50c per Ib. Makes unique gift. Order 
now for Thanksgiving or Christmas, sending your enclosure, 
MRS. O. B. PRUETT CLAYTON, ALABAMA 
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If aa riendly service is worth recognizing 
~ recognize it fittingly 


THE WHAT, WHEN AND HOW What shall be the type of gift from a bridegroom to 
OF REMEMBRANCES...DON’T his best man . . . tohis ushers . . . what gift 


form will best express to an intimate friend regret 


GUESS—ASK YOUR JEWELER over an impending parting? These are but a few 


f the myriad delicate gift-questions. 
ANY of the services rendered us are of the myria a 


labors of love and friendship. When you have a gift problem—don’t 
guess—go to an expert for authoritative 
counsel. See your Jeweler. He is a past- 
master in the science of appropriate gift 


selection. And his consultations are free. 


They are above and beyond any sugges- 
tion of monetary reward . . . and too 
richly laden with sentiment to permit of 


any remembrance of fleeting worth. 
Send the coupon for the Tiny Treasure 


Book, a pocket brochure that treats of the 
What, When and How of remembrances. 


Each such service should be recognized 
with a gift that lasts—a gift as enduring 
as the sentiment it betokens. 


But how to express a gift impulse soas gg rr FOR LIFE ™ 
neither: to overstep the bounds fof good yi t)iy dined meres ( 


taste nor understate gratitude . . . that the “Weestate’* of every man and 
: i Hl f bl f 1 Apt aty woman. There is no finer personal 
1S the delicate problem OF gl tgiving. possession .. . at $15 to $1700. THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 
~ NAME ADDRESS a. 
ASS 
wy \ 


Send for the TINy TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free... Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. 11, Elgin, Ill. © 1926 


YES, 


answers Turner, ‘‘and calls up your friend’s 
room. In a little while a lad comes down 
and tells me he’s McMe’s secretary and 
that McMe never sees anybody until after 
sundown on Thursdays. Talking doesn’t do 
any good, so I drifts back in the evening.” 

““What did he have to say?”’ I encour- 
ages. 

“Nothing much,’ returns Sid. ‘He’s 
dumb on where he came from and things 
like that, but it’s a cinch he’s going to play 
third for the Sox. It didn’t take more than 
one degree to get him to admit that.” 

“Ask him about Thursday?” I goes on. 

“Yes,” nods Turner; “‘but he just says 
it’s a personal matter. He dropped a cou- 
ple of remarks, though, that makes me 
think there’s a girl mixed up in the gag 
somewhere. My idea is that McMe’s a col- 
lege man with a lot of dough who made a 
rash crack about being better than any 
league player in the business and the frill 
called his bluff. Thursday’s probably the 
day he sees her. Anyway, that’s the way 
my story reads.” 

“Oh,” says I, ‘‘then you did send a yarn 
about Wiji.” 

*‘Sure,”’ snaps Sid. “‘Things have been 
so dull around here that I’m willing to fall 
for anything—even a plant. It’s a good 
story—mysterious rich man who’s got to 
get a place on the team to marry the girl. 
The Subway Sadies and the shipping-room 
slick-hairs’ll eat it up.”’ 

“Even if it isn’t the truth?” I asks. 

““What’s the truth got to do with true 
stories?’’ comes back Turner. 


’ 


An hour later I runs into Wiji in the’ 


dressing room at the ball yard. I’m passing 
a few words with the kid when Simonds, 
scowling all over, bustles up to us. Bill 
never was my favorite brand of sardines. 

““You the busher,”’ he barks, “‘that won’t 
play anything but third for the Blue Sox?” 

“Why, yes,’ smiles McMe. “What 
plans are you making?” 

“Plans?” gurgles Simonds. 

“‘T should imagine,”’ goes on Wiji, “‘you 
could get a minor-league team to manage. 
Grogan might trade you, but you’re getting 
kind of old and slow Ve 

“‘Slow!”’ bellows the infielder. ‘Know 
how many bases I stole last year?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ says McMe; “but do you 
know how many battles Napoleon won in 
1813?” 

“What do I care?”’ growls Bill; 

“The next year,” continues Wiji, “they 
traded him to Elba in the Mediterranean 
League.”’ 

“Never heard of it,’’ snaps Simonds. 

“‘T imagine,” says McMe, easy and soft, 
“that was just a trifle before your time— 
or was it?” 

Nut or not, I’m for the kid, and so’s the 
rest of the gang in the clubhouse; Bill being 
about as popular with his playmates as a 
kleagle in a kosher kitchen. For ten years 
he’s silk-hatted and uptowned everybody 
around the ball yard, and now, the first 
time in his career, he’s run up against a lad 
that sends ’em back faster than he gets 
’em. No wonder the boys are grinning and 
nodding encouragement to Wilji. 

“The bushes and benches,”’ sneers Si- 
monds, “‘are full of fresheimers like you who 
thought they could push me off third. I'll 
be there long after you’re dry behind the 
ears.” 

“At your age ——”’ begins McMe. 

“Cut out that age stuff!” snarls Bill, and 
makes a pass at Wiji. The youngster ducks 
it without trouble and sits down with a 


“Be your age,”’ he chides, 
ber your blood pressure.” 

Simonds roars with rage and plunges at 
McMe, but along about that time some of 
the gang steps in between the two, and that 
ends what the movie folks would call the 
clubhouse sequence. 

Bill’s_ still upset. when: he goes out to 
practice, and he makes a merry mess of the 
first few bounders shot in his direction. 


“and remem- ° 
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SIR; HE’S MY MAYBE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Wiji, watching from the sidelines, just 
shakes his head pityingly at each foozle as 
if sorrowing over the breakdown of a grand 
old horse. Simonds doesn’t miss any of it; 
neither does Grogan. 

“Chase yourself out there,’ growls Bull, 
“and show me some of your college stuff.” 

MceMe starts off with a flash. Sticking 
out his manicured meat hand, he pulls a 
wild one out of the dust and with the same 
movement zips it over to first. 

“Not bad, that,’’ I remarks. 

“Tt takes more than one swallow to dry 
up a spring,” grunts Grogan. ‘“‘He looks 
circusy to me,” he adds, with a frown, as 
Wiji leaps into the air and gloves a hot 
drive. 

Circusy is right. For the next hour or so 
I keeps a tight eye on the kid, and I notices 
he does everything the hard way, like the 
bird in the crap game trying to make a ten- 
point with an ace and anine. Bounces that 
could have been taken care of easily with 
both hands are turned into difficult three- 
ring tries through one-hand stabs, most of 
which, however, are successful. Instead of 
waiting for the ball to come to him, with 
lots of time to make the out, McMe rushes 
forward to smother the hit while it’s still 
hot from the bat. When he makes a muff he 
does it so graceful it looks like an achieve- 
ment. 

While this kind of trick stuff doesn’t go so 
good with the managers and the averages, 
it’s white meat with the fans, and the local 
optioneers, watching the practice between 
real-estate deals, give the boy a handsome 
hand. Safe-and-sane players deliver in the 
box score, but it’s the chance takers who 
pull ’em out of their seats and make ’em 
break their straw hats. A spectacular baby, 
failing to complete a daring steal, gets bales 
of applause, while the conservative Luke, 
who gets away with it, finds the patrons of 
the game sitting on their hands. 

At the end of a week Grogan and I havea 
talk about Wiji. 

“He shapes up nicely,’ admits Bull, 
“but as for crowding Simonds off the bag— 
that’s a joke. There’s nothing sure about 
him.” 

“Yes, sir,’ says I, “he’s your maybe.” 

“T’d try him out at short,”’ goes on Gro- 
gan, “‘but he refuses.” 

“How about shifting Bill to short?” I 
suggests. 

“That’s out,” snaps the manager. ‘“‘He’s 
been at third so long he’d think he was be- 
ing shipped to Siam if he was moved fifty 
feet from the foul line. Besides, he wouldn’t 
stand for being ousted by the kid. They 
don’t love each other so much.”’ 

_ “Like rheumatism loves red meat,” I 
similes, ‘‘but it’d be a shame to keep the 
boy under cover. The fans seem to be wild 
about him.” 

The day before we'd had a game with the 
Lizards, whose camp was close to ours, and 
the bleachers had kept yelling for a peek at 
Wiji all afternoon, but Bull wouldn’t oblige. 

“Oh,” scoffs Grogan, “‘that was on ac- 
count of the hogwash in the papers about 
him being a millionaire in disgust and the 
society girl who wouldn’t yes him unless he 
got a place on the team. The mob wasn’t 
shouting for a ball player; it was whooping 
it up for a side show. McMe’s talking too 
much in the papers anyways,” he finishes 
grouchily. 

“How do you mean?”’ I asks. 

“T read a piece this morning, 


9 


returns 


Bull, ‘‘that kind of intimates that I’m not 


giving the kid a square deal and that I’m 
too much of an old fogy to give the young- 
sters a chance. How does he get that 
way?” 

“Call him over,” 
him.” 

For a spell Grogan sits still in moody si- 
lence; then with a sudden movement he 
beckons Wiji to him. 


I advises, ‘‘and ask 


“We're playing the Tarantulas next | 


” 


Thursday,” says Bull, ‘‘and I’m going to 
let you work the whole game at third.” 
“That,” returns McMe coldly, “‘is typi- 


cal of your sense of fairness. You’re willing | 


to give me a chance on the only day I’ll not 
play.” 

“Why the devil won’t you play on Thurs- 
day?” flares up Grogan. 

“That,’’ comes back Wiji, ‘‘is the grocery 
store. on the main street of Red Rapids, 
Iowa—not your business. Your business is 
to send ball players out in the field that’ll 
please the fans. If you want to be fair ——” 

“Fair!” splutters the manager. ‘“‘I sup- 
pose you’d think it’d be fair to oust a steady 
seasoned infielder to make room for a young 
in-and-outer who picks the days he’ll play. 
It’ll be years before you’re anywhere near 
Simonds’ class.”’ 

“Tf you want to be fair,’’ continues 
MecMe, “‘you’ll try us both out in the same 
game and under the same conditions. The 
Jaguars come here Wednesday. Let Si- 
monds play five innings and then put me 
in for four.” 

“All right,’’ mumbles Bull. “I got a 
hunch,”’ he says mournfully to me, after 
Wiji leaves, ‘“‘that kid was sent here to 
make trouble for me.” 

“Trouble?” I puzzles. “‘How?”’ 

“Well,” admits Grogan, ‘‘I’ve been kind 
of uneasy since young Tabor got hold of 
the team. I guess some of his boy friends 
have slipped him the idea that I’ve got too 
many vets in the line-up and he’s sent 
McMe down here for a kind of a test. If 
Wiji doesn’t get a berth, the boss’ll prob- 
ably tallow the skids for me on the grounds 
that a swell youngster can’t get a chance 
with the Sox even if he works for nothing.” 

“For nothing?’’ I questions. 

“Yes,” says Grogan. “Yesterday I of- 
fered to put McMe on the pay roll for two 
hundred a month. He told me he didn’t 
want any pay—to keep the money and 
give it to Simonds for a farewell present 
at the end of the season. W4J’s just a ringer 
that Tabor has dug up to make a sucker 
out of me.” 

“How, I wants to know, ‘does that 
explain the Thursday lay-off, the Palm 
Towers and the rest of the racket?” 

“T don’t get that,’’ mutters Bull; ‘but 
it’s some part of Tabor’s scheme to show 
me up. He’s away on his yacht, or I’d call 
for a show-down right now.” 

“Tf I were you,” says I, “‘I’d give the 
boy a chance and let the fans and the box 
score make the show-down for you. No 
matter what’s in the air, Wiji’s work so far 
entitles him to a try at third. There might 
be something in that ringer stuff,’ I adds. 
““McMe won’t talk about himself and no- 
body’s been able to get a picture of him.” 

“T’ll send him in Wednesday,” promises 
Grogan, ‘but Simonds’ll get all riled up.’’ 

“What of it?” I snaps. “He wasn’t 
elected for life.” 


qr 


HERE’S been so much hooey and hur- 

rah about the mysterious MecMe in the 
local sheets and in the papers that have 
come down from the big town that some 
five thousand folks crowd into the park at 
Optionville on Wednesday for a possible 
peek at him. In the stands I notices flocks 
of women, vacationeers from the Palm 
Towers and other Ritzy roosts in the neigh- 
borhood, judging from their rocks and rags. 

“‘Tmagine all these frills are here to see 
WJ?” asks Grogan. 

“No,” says I with irony. ‘‘They’re here 
to listen to Bill Simonds’ arteries harden.”’ 
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CO VERS 25 illustrated 


Smart BILTMORE covers keep dainty 
frocks clean. They increase trade-in 
value of car. Made of high-grade striped 
seat cover fabric, complete for seats, 
backs, sides, doors. Wearing surfaces 
trimmed with colored leatherette. Con- 
venient pockets. Glove fasteners make 
easy to detach and clean. Ten years’ 
seat cover tailoring experience backs our 
guarantee of quality and perfect fit. We 
make covers for all cars. 
If your car is a 1925, 1926 or 1927 model of 
one of the 15 leading makes the price for a 
two passenger is $9.00—a three, four or five 
passenger two-door model $14.00—a four- 
door model $16.00. Ford and Chevrolet 
$3.00 less than above. All seven passenger 
cars $22.50. For other makes and earlier 
years add $3.00 to above prices. 


Department Stores and Car Dealers—Write 
us. We have a plan that assures volume. 


BI LIMOR RE 


“BUILT BETTER" 


DOOR and SEAT COVERS 


Send no money—Check full information 


Please send set of Biltmore Covers express pre- 
paid, subject to examination. If satisfied, I will 
pay expressman price of covers only. 
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FNGLA AOR a Re oh PERE EPPE EL eS CoE eEP aD Mit boo cae 
IV GIB OF COR aos vette sab iccedscsnnceccneticd lt COPIO}) CE iin tere 
4 passenger ( Coach OC] 7 passenger 
O 5 passenger [] Sedan Standard Six ?? 
Coupe O 2 door Color desired: [ Gray 
O Brougham 4 door Tan O Blue 


Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 311 Main St. 
Cincinnati, O. Makers of STIK-TITE top patch 


VELVET 


: higher on 
‘the Coast 


A Soit and Very Black 
Easy Writer - “Yor Sole Everywhere 
‘ Write for Sample 
h) AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 218 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


Want Wor Want Work 9 
At Good Pay e 

We offer you easy, profitable, spare- 
time work; right near your own home. 


Write for details to 


Box 1624, ¢/o The Saturday Evening Post 
646 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Draft Opener 


Put one on your FURNACE. Brings fire 


up at time set. No attendance on winter 


mornings. No waste. Set once a year. Wind 
weekly. Dust-proof. Non-electric. ro-day. 
Solid brass. $10. Easy to install. 


“Tork Draft Opener’ booklet free. 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 
BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.'s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them. Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants in the 


United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time for C. P. A. ex 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B. Casten 
holz, A. M., C. P.A., anda large staff of C. P.A.'s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. Write for free book,“*Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays."’ LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 


1171-H, Chicago. The World’s Largest Business Training Institution. 
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“Blame Yourself if your 


Feet Ache |" 


T’S your own fault if you are limping 
around on feet that ache and cramp and 
burn! You are not compelled to wear ordi- 
nary shoes and abuse your feet! 
Just abuse—that’s what makes feet ache! 
You can stop this abuse by wearing 


x 


SHOE 


because this shoe keeps your feet healthy, vigor- 
ous and comfortable, no matter how much you 
walk or stand. 


The concealed, built-in arch bridge immediately 
stops the sagging of your foot arch, thereby 
eliminating the source of your worst pain. The 
flat inner sole (crosswise) prevents pinching and 
cramping of the bones, nerves and blood-vessels, 
which puts an end to the burning and cramping 
in the forepart of the feet. 

Common sense justifies this correct shoe. It pro- 
vides a natural walking base, an adequate foun- 
dation to enable the foot to hold up the weight of 
the body. That’s why the Arch Preserver Shoe 
keeps feet well and useful! 

When you wear the Arch Preserver Shoe you have 
health, comfort and vigor for your feet—and 
you also have smart style. This shoe combines 
good appearance with good feeling. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. S-52, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


= 
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Let us 
send it. 
O Foot E. T. Wright & Co., 
yp Bike Inc., Dept. S-52, 
Chart wall Rockland, Mass. 
gel you ac- Send me the “Foot Address. 


Aches Chart’ 


quainted 
\ and name of nearest 


with your 
feet. 
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REG. US PAT OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 


The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
for men and boys is made only 
by E. T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass.—for wo- 
men and children by The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


The Princeton 
No. 310. One of forty 
stock styles. 
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EVENING POST 


An “Oh!” of disappointment quivers 
through the seats when the old-timer takes 
his place at third. Standing on the coach- 
ing line, I can see Bill’s fidgety and worried 
looking. Bull’s told him that Wiji’d play 
part of the game—the first show of com- 
petition that Simonds has had in twelve 
years, and it tells on him. 

In the first inning he gets only one chance, 
an easy pick-up and throw to first that 
could have been pulled off by a Girl Scout 
with a broken arm. At that, the heave’s 
wide enough to drag all the baseman off the 
bag excepting the extreme end of his left 
toe. Bill gets by well enough in the next 
three sessions, but in the fifth the breaks 
go bad for him. Like I told you before, 
Simonds is not my favorite flute player, 
but just the same I’m sorry for him. 

With the bags filled and two out, the 
Jaguar batter zings one toward third. Bill 
rushes in, grabs the ball and shoots it home, 
the proper step under the circumstances. 

Unfortunately our catcher is less than 
twelve feet tall, even when he’s on his toes 
and reaching. The high-and-wild pill sails 
over his head, tangents crazily off the con- 
crete backstop and, by the timeit’s corraled, 
all three runners are in. It looks as if the 
fans were waiting and hoping for some ex- 
cuse like this to express themselves. 

“Take him out! Take him out! Put in 
Wiji! We want Wiji! We want Wiji!”’ 

It seems like everybody in the park is in 
on the anvil chorus for Simonds and the 
drone for McMe. The women particularly 
are shrilling for Wiji. 

“Tsn’t it hell?” groans Grogan. 

“Don’t worry,’’ says I, soothing. ‘‘ We'll 
get those runs back.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,’’ comes back 
Bull. ‘I promised to put McMe in the 
next inning, and now they’ll think I’m 
taking Bill out on account of that rotten 
throw. I’ve got half a mind ——” 

“Forget it,” I cuts in, curt. ‘I’m sorry, 
too, that Simonds is being let down this 
way, but you’ve made a promise and 
you’ve got to keep it.” 

At the end of the inning Grogan goes 
over and talks to the old boy with his arms 
around his shoulder. I don’t know what’s 
said, but the team’s no sooner off the field 
than Bill departs for the showers, passing 
up his turn at the plate. Wiji bats third 
in his place, getting a tremendous send-off 
from the cash customers and their ladies 
when he ambles to the plate. 

The first pitch is a beaut, splitting the 
pan in two, but McMe lets it go by. 

“Ball!” yelps the ump. 

“What!” howls the Jaguar catcher, 
throwing his mask to the ground and jump- 
ing up and down in a rage. 

“You're right,” I hears Wiji say. “It 
was a perfect strike. What’s the matter?” 
he bawls to the umpire. “Did you leave 
your eyes in your other suit?” 

The idea of a ball wrangler kicking 
against a decision in his favor is too much 
for the local O’Day. There’s no comeback 
in his repertoire for such a situation. He 
just looks kind of dazed. 

“What’s up?”’ demands Bull, climbing 
out of the dugout. I explains. ‘Just a 
pecan,” snarls Grogan, and walks away in 


_ disgust. 


The pitch stays a ball and the game’s re- 
sumed. McMe catches the next throw— 
a bad one—on the handle of the bat and 
pops a fly barely out of the pitcher’s reach. 
Wiji beats the toss to the bag by a couple 


-of feet, and despite the frantic shouts of 
| Bull on the coaching line, keeps on going. 


The first baseman’s no more prepared for 
this than he is for the crown of Denmark. 
Without aiming, he snaps an excited ball to 


second and the kid slides safely into the | 


bag. 

When he gets up and finds the pill is still 
being fumbled with he dashes for third 
amidst the dying agonies of Grogan—and 
he comes darn near making it. 

If Wiji had hit a home run in the deciding 
game of the World’s Series, with three on 
and two out in the ninth inning, and four 
runs needed to win, he couldn’t have been 
done better with by the Optionville fans. 
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“What are those cuckoos yelling for?” 
snorts Bull. ‘‘A filbert who tries to stretch 
a shoe string into a mile of cable?” 

“They’re not yelling for a ball player,” 
I grins. ‘‘They’re cheering a handsome and 
mysterious young millionaire who’s bat- 
tling in the lists of sport for his lady fair.” 

““Gosh!”’ wails Bull. ‘‘The game’s sure 
gone to the dogs when ——”’ 

“No,” I interrupts, “not to the dogs— 
to the picture sheets. Did you see that 
piece this morning in the Daily Blaze about 
our little boy friend?”’ 

That’s the rag that Turner works for 
and he’s kept the cracks between pictures 
filled with McMe stuff, most of it about as 
true as an Arabian Nights yarn rewritten 
by Ananias with notes by Captain Mun- 
chausen and maps by Doctor Cook. As 
Sid says, truth may be stranger than fic- 
tion, but who wants astranger at breakfast? 

Wiji finishes the rest of the game with 
the Jaguars in his regular circus style, 
making every stop and throw look 100 per 
cent harder than they actually are, his 
stunt being to turn the possible into the 
impossible and then, by a miracle, to turn 
it back into the possible. Everything he 
does, though, gets the crowd; and even 
when he forces in the winning run in the 
ninth by being hit by a pitched’ ball the 
fans whoop it up for a stroke of genius. 

The following Monday we breaks camp 
and starts North, with a schedule of prac- 
tice mix-ups on the road home. The first 
stop’s Jacksonville, where we have a fuss 
with the Leopards. Again we draw an 
enormous mob and again it’s cold and hand- 
cuffed until McMe is injected into the 
line-up. Everything the kid does is jake 
in Jacksonville; the boy grabbing off ap- 
plause for stuff that would have and should 
have sent the average ball player back to 
the borax mines. 

“Bull,” says I at the hotel that evening, 
“‘you’ll just have to put in Wiji regular.” 

“Heisn’t in Bill’s class,” blusters Grogan. 

“‘T know it,” I agrees; “‘and from the 
standpoint of players and experts, he’ll 
never come near being the workman that 
Simonds is. However, you don’t fill the 
bleachers with players and experts. Base- 
ball’s a show business and you’ve got to 
cater to the gate. Wiji’s a big draw ——” 

“Until they get wise to him and the 
newspaper talk dies out,” cuts in Bull. 
“After that he’ll just be a joke.” 

“Perhaps,” says I; “‘but in the mean- 
time why not cash in? Shoo Bill over to 
short or second—we need his hitting—and 
put McMe on third. After he fades out, 
let Simonds go back to his old place.” 

Bull’s stubborn, though, and nothing hap- 
pens until we get to Savannah. On a 
Thursday we play the Coyotes, and there 
aren’t enough people in the stands to crowd, 
a phone booth. There are more folks 
around the hotel waiting for a peek at Wiji 
than there are in the ball yard. 

“Well!” says I to Bull, pointing to the’ 
bleachers. 

“All right,” returns Grogan. “‘I’m put- 
ting McMe at third. I’ve had a talk with 
Bill and he’s willing to take a try at short 
for a while.” 

After sundown I goes up to Wiji’s room. 

“You win,” I tells him. ‘‘You’re the 
regular third baseman now.”’ 

“Ts that official?”” he asks eagerly. 

“Yep,” says I. “Simonds is going to 
short. Bull’s told all the newspaper men. 
Tomorrow you start the game at third— 
and finish it.” 

“Tomorrow,” smiles McMe, ‘“I’ll be 
halfway to New York. I’m leaving to- 
night.” 

“T don’t get you,’”’ I mumbles. 

““When a salesman,” says Wilji, “sells a 
bill of goods, he should leave the scene of 
the sale as quickly as possible. If you 
linger around, there’s always the danger of 
unselling yourself.” 

“You mean you’re not going to play 
with the Sox any more?” I demands. 

“No, nor with any other team,” returns 
the youngster. “I’m no ball player. Si- 
monds has forgotten more about the game 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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‘Make paint and 
varnish an aid to 
production and 
morale ~in office 
and factory... . 
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L. 710 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1926 


RODUCTION depends on three things—men, machines, and | with production, so far do paint and varnish affect production. 
management. Management controls the conditions under | The systematic use of paint and varnish in office, store, mill and 


which men work. It knows that morale is inseparable from effi- | factory is already a national practice. Employers not less than 
ciency. It has learned that in sofaras savE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 18 East 4lst Street, New York. Property owners recognize the gains 
cheerful surroundings, better light, A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products that come from following the precept, 


and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


cleanliness and sanitation have todo . 4 ‘Save the surface and you save all.” 
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$1,800,000 for new roads and sidewalks—$1,500,000 for dredging 
Tivo of the largest contracts ever let in Florida 


improvement. 


now under way at (oral Gables 


Granada Entrance and Boulevard. Coral Gables began with a 15-year program of development and 
Now, at the end of § years, it has passed the mark set for that period. It is estimated 


that more than $125,000,000 has been expended in buildings, entrances, plazas, roads, public buildings 


This building, valued at $600,000, will soon 
be occupied by a modern department store. 
The architecture of all business buildings, as 
well as homes, is supervised by a governing 
board of notable architects, which also en- 
forces strict zoning and building regulations. 


The work of developing and improving Coral 

Gables goes forward constantly. Planting 

and landscaping follow the construction 

work closely. Tropical flowers and shrubs 

will soon give this road a luxuriant and 
beautiful setting. 


cA unit of greater 


and utilities in Coral Gables. 


URING the past five years, no matter what hap- 

pened, Coral Gables kept on working. When all 
Florida seemed to be in the grip of speculators, road 
gangs laid the broad highways that knit this city to 
Miami. During all the ups and downs of-business, dredges 
clattered, steam shovels roared, and dump trucks thun- 
dered along the palm-fringed roads. 


Coral Gables is working now. Although there were 86 
miles of streets and 90 miles of sidewalks in Coral Gables 
a few months ago, a new contract for $1,800,000 was let 
on August 18th to W. T. Price, Incorporated, for 51 addi- 
tional miles of streets and 181 miles of sidewalks, to be 
completed within 200 days. On September 10, 1926, 
another important contract involving an expenditure of 
about $1,500,000 for approximately 2,458,950 cubic yards 
of dredging was awarded to the T. T. Sweet Dredging Co., 
Inc., who began work immediately. 


The American Building Corporation, a group of Cin- 
cinnati financiers, has undertaken a home-building pro- 
gram, calling for the construction of homes having a sales 
value of many millions of dollars. The first year’s quota 
of 100 homes is now almost completed. There are 49 
other building contractors now at work and 140 sub- 
contractors. 


Such construction proves that Coral Gables is not a 
paper city. It contains every modern improvement and 
public service. It is spacious, colorful and_ healthful. 
Above all, it is beautiful. It is ready for you—to care for 
you, to entertain you, to give you and your family the 
best the American tropics has to offer. Will you let us 
tell you more about it? Dept. S-2 of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of Coral Gables, Florida, will be 
glad to supply you with any information you desire. 


Coral Gables homes and buildings are of con- 

crete, hollow tile, or coral rock, and all must 

have tile or slate roofs. No building permit is 

issued until plans and specifications are ap- 

proved by the Architectural Board of Coral 
Gables. 


Three dredges are engaged in digging canals, 
yacht and docking basins and improving the 
waterfront of Coral Gables. Coral Gables will 
have 25 miles frontage on such beautiful 
waterways, in addition to 15 miles from Key 
Biscayne to Ragged Keys along the Atlantic 
Ocean, and 6 miles on Bay Biscayne. 


(Continued from Page 210) 
than I’ll ever know. I’ve merely sold 
Grogan and the public a contrast.” 

“You're talking,’ says I, ‘“‘but you’re 
not saying anything.” 

“Let mother tuck you into a highball,” 
grins Wiji, reaching for a nonrefillable, 
‘and then she'll tell you all about it.” 

“Shoot the bedtime tale,” I urges, after 
the hospitalities. 

“Last January,” retails McMe, “TI fin- 
ished a course in salesmanship at college. 
I had a vacation coming, so I figured I’d 
use it to make a test—to see if I really had 
the stuff that a high-pressure peddler needs. 
The only thing I had about me that was 
salable was my skill at baseball. It wasn’t 
much, but I’d managed to make the college 
nine three years. I studied the field a bit 
and decided that I’d sell myself down the 
river to the Blue Sox for a third baseman.” 

“Why us?’ I asks. ‘And why Simonds’ 
spot?” 

*‘T’d read some stuff in the papers,” ex- 
plains Wiji, “‘that showed that the writers 
and the fans were getting kind of weary of 


seeing the same old faces in the Sox line-up, 


and the same old machinelike, conserva- 
tive baseball. The dingier the home, the 
more chance you have of selling a flashy 
chromo—and I was going to be flashy.” 

“And how!” I mutters. 

*“As for Simonds,” goes on McMe, “‘he 
was supposed to have his job cinched 
tighter than anybody in the league, and I 
wanted to make my test as 5 

‘**____ hard as possible,” I finishes. 

“‘ As easy as possible,’”’ contradicts Wiji. 
“‘Tt’s easier to tumble a man who’s sitting 
on top of the ladder without a worry than 
one whois hanging on, tight and frightened, 
to the bottom rung.”’ 

“The statics,” I frowns, ‘‘are bothering 
the reception.” 

“Tt’ll all clear up in a little while,” 
smiles the kid. ‘Having picked my pros- 
pect,’ continues McMe, “I arranged to 
meet George Tabor through a fraternity 
brother of his—Al Mason. Al, by the way, 
is my secretary. He came along for the 
fun,’ adds Wiji, with a laugh. 

“So Tabor knows all about this stunt?” 
I remarks. 

“Not a thing,’ returns McMe. “The 
night I saw him at his club he was in no 
condition to tell me apart from an ocean- 
going cattle boat. All I got from him was 
that bearer note you saw.” 

“Grogan,” says I, “got the idea the boss 
some way or other was behind you.” 

“T thought he might,’ comes back Wilji 
coolly. ‘‘That’s why I got the note. I 
imagined he must have been worried some 
by the criticisms in the newspapers, and 
that a flashy young fellow with a letter 
from the owner would put suspicion in his 
head that Tabor was getting ready to shake 
up the club.” 

“Just what he doped out,” I nods. 

“To sell anything,” resumes McMe, 
“you must create a demand, and to create 
a demand you must arouse curiosity.” 
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“Your name,” says I, “aroused curiosity 
to start with.” 

“My name,” smiles Wiji, “is William J. 
Smith, the J standing for Jones.” 

“T see,’ I grunts, “and that Thursday 
racket, the swell hotel, the millionaire hop 
and the girl and all the rest of the skits 
were just yokel yankers. How’d you hap- 
pen to pick on Thursday?” 

*T guess,” laughs McMe, ‘‘because it’s 
the day after Wednesday. That girl stuff, 
though, was no part of my plan. Turner 
put that into my head, without meaning 
to, by some of the questions he asked. I 
encouraged the idea. There’s nothing the 
public loves better than a boy fighting for a 
girl. That’s what pulls ’em into the movies. 
As a matter of fact,’’ adds Wiji softly, 
“‘there is a girl. We’re to be married right 
after Easter. That’s one of the reasons I’m 
going North at once.” 

“‘T suppose,” says I, “‘you got her with a 
selling campaign.” 

** All life,” comes back MeMe, né Smith, 
“is a selling campaign.” 


“‘Getting Simonds’ goat,’’ I remarks, 


changing the subject, “was the slickest | 


part of your act.” 

““You’ll remember,” says the youngster, 
“that Simonds started the quarrel we had 
in the clubhouse. My program called for 
nothing so crude. I was merely going after 
his morale by treating him as an inferior 
and by playing a daring, dashing type of 
ball that would make Bill look as if he was 
chained to the bag or too old and stiff to 
move. But that wasn’t the high light of 
the campaign.” 

“What was?’ I asks. 
the umps over a decision in your favor.” 

“(A mere detail,’ returns McMe. “My 
best turn was putting the notion into Gro- 
gan’s head that he wasn’t giving me a 
square deal. You get that thought into the 
mind of a decent man—and Bull’s decent— 


and he’ll lean over backward to treat you | 


right. That’s the whole story. The breaks 
I got from the newspapers, combined with 
the stuff I worked up myself against the 
background of a safe and sane and un- 
romantic team, delivered the goods. It 
was quite easy. I just made myself a red 
flower in a field of dead white.”’ 

The door to the room suddenly smashes 
open and in busts Al, Wiji’s secretary. He’s 
all excited and waving a newspaper. 

“‘Betty’s eloped!” he gasps. ‘‘Look!”’ 

I can’t help reading the headline he’s 
pointing to: 


SOCIETY GIRL SECRETLY WEDS 
CABARET DANCER 


It’s the girl McMe was to have married 
right after Easter. His staring eyes and 
pale lips tell me that. 

“‘Somebody,”’ I remarks, ‘‘must have 
created a demand while you were away.” 

“But,” mumbles Wiji, paying no atten- 
tion to my crack, “‘how ——” 

“Probably,” says I brightly, “by run- 
ning his initials together and refusing to 
dance on Thursdays.”’ 


The Crest of the Cascades, Oregon 


“Fighting with | 
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Increase capacity one-third,  ; 
without enlarging vault 


The Peoples Savings & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh say: 
1 “Changing our old 4-drawer wood- 
* filing cabinet to Baker-Vawter 5- 
drawer Space Savers has given us 
over one-third more filing capacity 
besides saving us thousands of dol- 


lars for additional vault space.” 
—Gould Report 


‘Pay for themselves several 
times during their long life’’ 


H. W. Eddy of St. Louis says: 
a We began 19 years ago with Ba- 
*ker-Vawter 5-drawer Space Savers. 
For low maintenance cost they are 
| the best filing investment we know 
of. Each section is saving us $5.50 
per year in floor space compared 
to 4-drawer files.’’ —Gould Report 


Saves Moving toLarger Quarters 


Field and Cowles of Boston say: 
3 ‘‘Our space limitation is so serious 
*that without our 120 Baker-Vaw- 
ter Space Savers we could not re- 
main in our present quarters. 
“These 5-drawer files replaced 150 
4-drawer sections. Saves us $700 


yearly on floor space cost.” 
—Gould Report 


Files 330,000 More Pieces on 
Same Floor Space 


4 The American State Bank of De- 
* troit say they can file330,000more 
pieces in Baker-Vawter Space Sav- 
ers on the same floor space previ- 
ously occupied by ordinary steel 
files. In their mortgage vault 22 
Space Savers supplanted 27 4- 
drawer cabinets, giving equal filing 
capacity. —Gould Report 


Even if you use only one filing cabinet in 
your business this catalog will be helpful 
to you. It shows how “Space Savers’”’ will 
increase the capacity of your filing room 
and how they pay for. themselves in your 
office or vault. It is free—send for it. 


BAKER-VAWTER Co. 
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thousands confirm / 


'AKE a look at the floor space your own letter- files 
occupy. Unless they contain 5 drawers, they are 
wasting 25% floor space. 

Even if this is immaterial Baker-Vawter Space Savers 
will prove economical. 

If saving floor space does matter Space Savers with 
one—sometimes two—extra drawers will give from 20% 
to 33% greater filing space per cabinet. 

Baker-Vawter knowledge and service demonstrated 
for 39 years by salesmen everywhere, is of course yours. 


Attach to your Letterhead and Mail 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your catalog 
“‘Space Savers.”’ 


Name_ -_ 
S.E.P.-11-6 
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ice” Files 


A SUBMARINE puts out to sea. 
The engines are shut off. Hatches 


are secured and valves opened to fill 
the “trimming tanks” as the orders to 
submerge are carried out. 


The work is done rapidly and well, for the 
Navy picks experienced sailors to man its sub- 
marines. Many are “continued service” men, 
as those who enlist more than once are called. 


NICHOLSON Files might well be called 
“continued service” files for the Navy has 
ordered the NICHOLSON Brand many times 
for duty on our undersea craft. 


Every day the NICHOLSON Brand is “enlisted” 
for “continued service” throughout industry 
and homes. 


Our booklet “Files and What They Will Do 
For You” tells more about these useful tools 
and many interesting uses 
for them. A copy will be 
mailed you upon request. 


NICHOLSON FILE Co. 
Providence, R.1/., U. S. A. 


U.S.A. 
(TRADE MARK) 


— A File for Every Purpose 
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Tile NEW CAPITALISM 


(Continued from Page 5) 


shall produce, since all industry must be 
operated to meet consumer demand, and the 
majority, which is to say the wage workers, 
form the great body of consumers. When 
that time comes, he believes, the industrial 
overhead will be the wage bill and not the 
interest charge. Labor will have the first 


: _ claim on the proceeds of business; capital 
| will take what is left. So Professor Carver. 


The reader can write his own ticket as to 
what he thinks the outcome will be. Let us 
take a concrete illustration of what labor is 
doing in banking and finance and see how 
far the movement has already got and how 
it got there. 

The completest example is that of the 


| Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, not 


only because it is the pioneer in the field of 
the modern labor bank but because its 
operations are on a unified national scale 
and in point of capital and volume of in- 
vestment activity it is by far the largest 
unit in the field. The American Federation 
of Labor has not as yet gone into banking 
as an organization; local unions and groups 
of unions affiliated with the Federation 
have established their banks in many cen- 
ters and with a high degree of success, but 
the Federation as such has so far adopted 
no policy in respect of labor banking. The 
third group of organized labor, the Amal- 


; | gamated Clothing Workers, has two large 


and successful banks, located in New York 
and Chicago, and an investment corpora- 
tion. The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers owns twelve banks, with $4,150,000 
of banking capital, not counting surpluses 


| and undivided profits, with $40,436,654 in 
| deposits and total banking resources of 


$48,220,519. It controls ten investment 
corporations, with a total combined capital 
of $26,500,000. It has a substantial interest 
in the handling of another $90,000,000 of 


_ banking resources, through stock ownership 


in one of the large New York trust com- 
panies. 

Here is a block of investment capital 
important enough to be listened to in Wall 
Street, owned by a group of wage earners 
which constitutes not much more than 3 
per cent of America’s organized labor. The 
whole structure has been built up in less 
than six years. The Brotherhood opened 
its first bank on November 1, 1920. It had 
certain elements in its favor when it de- 
cided to go into the banking business, chief 
among them being public confidence in the 
integrity and conservatism of the Brother- 
hood’s leadership as demonstrated through- 
out its more than sixty years of existence. 


Sifted From the Mass 


I fancy none will challenge the statement 
that the late Warren S. Stone, under whose 
leadership the Brotherhood embarked upon 
its venture into high finance, commanded 
almost universal respect and admiration. 
Mr. Stone was succeeded as president by 
William B. Prenter, the present head of the 
Brotherhood’s business enterprises. The 
office of Grand Chief Engineer, which per- 
tains chiefly to the internal organization 
and purely labor-union aspects of the or- 
ganization, was relinquished by Mr. Stone 
some time before his death, his successor 
being L. G. Griffing, who is first vice presi- 
dent. The present Grand Chief Engineer 
is A. Johnston. These men and the other 
national officers of the organization were 
Mr. Stone’s confidants and trusted lieu- 
tenants, trained in the same school of social 
and economic thought, and each, like Mr. 
Stone himself, has risen to leadership from 
the ranks of the oldest labor organization 
in America. 

Even were its leaders not men of out- 
standing quality, there is that in the organ- 
ization itself which makes for a high degree 
of stability and conservatism. Its members 
are not alone the most highly paid of all 
wage earners, but the nature of their occu- 
pation imposes upon them a higher degree 
of responsibility and calls upon them for a 


quicker intelligence than is demanded in 
most other trades. Only four men have 
ever become members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers who were not 
actually employed as locomotive drivers; 
that employment in turn is the result of 
selective tests which only 17 per cent of 
railway firemen, from whose ranks engineers 
are uniformly chosen, succeed in passing. 
Only 6 per cent of firemen, in fact, ever 
become passenger engineers. The Brother- 
hood, therefore, is made up of men who 
have been sifted from the mass of wage 
earners because of special qualities of in- 
telligence and reliability. 


In the Interest of Capital 


In its form and principles of organization 
it differs at many points from the standard 
labor union. With its secret ritual, obliga- 
tions and discipline, its women’s auxiliary 
and other appendages, it follows more 
closely the familiar forms of fraternal or- 
ganizations. To one of the fundamental 
principles of unionism, the closed shop, the 
Brotherhood has never subscribed, although 
its 91,000 members include approximately 
95 per cent of the locomotive drivers in the 
United States and about the same ratio on 
the Canadian railroads. For this reason, 
among others, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers is not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. By the 
same token, its approach to railway capital 
and management in its efforts to obtain 
better pay, working conditions and safety 
for its members has uniformly been on a 
somewhat different footing from that of 
the ordinary labor union, with the result 
of the development, in the course of years, 
of a high degree of mutual respect and tol- 
eration. 

From the inception of its financial enter- 
prises, therefore, the Brotherhood received 
encouragement and evidences of good will 
from sources which might have been ex- 
pected to be apathetic, if not openly an- 
tagonistic, to the entry of laborinto capital’s 
preserves. 

“Capital simply can’t afford to let the 
Brotherhood fail; it would be too serious 
a setback to the growing amity between 
capital and labor,” is the way the head of 
one of Wall Street’s greatest financial in- 
stitutions expressed the view of big busi- 
ness. 

Another element making for the Brother- 
hood’s success in high finance is the or- 
ganization’s long experience in handling 
and investing large amounts of money in 
the conduct of its own affairs. Established. 
in 1863, the Brotherhood, as early as 1868, 
set up an insurance fund for the benefit of 
its members. The old-line insurance com- 
panies refuse to insure locomotive engineers. 
The risk is too great. The average life of an 
engineer after he takes charge of the throt- 
tle is only eleven years and seven days. 
Every new member admitted since 1890 
has been required to carry life insurance of 
one or more $1500 units. Accident-and- 
health-insurance departments were acded, 
pension funds for permanent disability or 
old-age retirement, widows’ pensions, and 
the like, with the result that the accumula- 
tion of reserve funds reached a point where 
their investment, for safety and income, 
brought those charged with their adminis- 
tration into many of the fields of high 
finance. Ten million dollars is no trivial 
amount to administer successfully. After 
paying out $4,394,363.41 in 1925, for all 
forms of insurance and pensions, the sur- 
plus remaining in these funds was above 
$10,694,000, and figures of similar magni- 
tude represent the average over many years. 
In 1910 the Brotherhood was able to finance 
the construction of its own headquarters 
building in Cleveland, a fourteen-story 
structure on a lot 132 by 165 feet. One 
floor suffices for the Brotherhood’s offices; 
the remainder, rented for stores and offices, 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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with the government mail as the stake 


INCE 1884, fast Burlington trains had carried 
the government mail from Chicago to Omaha 
—and made history. 


That such a record should go unchallenged was 
not to be expected. The government mail was a 
prize worth a railroad’s winning. And great train- 
loads of mail were not all of it. There was the 
prestige—for none but a fast road could compete. 
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The challenge came, and a race of flying steel—a 
race that still lives in Middle West prose and verse. 


Day after day, night after night, the challenger 
matched its trains against the Burlington. Across 
the western prairies, like greyhounds, the giant 
locomotives strained steel muscles to their limit. 


The challenger’s trains were empty, but ready to 
be filled with the fast cargo. Let the government 
patronize the winner. The issue was fair. 
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But more than tracks and powerful locomotives 
make a railroad. The Burlington still carries the 
fast mail from Chicago to Omaha—has carried it 
for forty-two uninterrupted years. A striking 


For 75 Years 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five years of successful 

railroad service. The Burlington has never been in the hands 

of a receiver; it has never defaulted on a financial obligation. 

The Burlington has counted success as necessary to a useful 

existence. It knows no other way to provide the high class of 

service the public has demanded and which the Burlington 
has made its first purpose 


VES a aR Pe 


PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


achievement in good management, of course. On 
the merit of its performance the Burlington has con- 
tinued as the fast mail carrier. There is no contract. 
The government stays on as a satisfied customer. 


A striking record in operation too. For months 
at a time these all-mail trains, four or five a day, go 
crashing westward and eastward, passing a dozen 
other trains in their flight, without being late by a 


single minute! 
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But Burlington men, with forty-two years of 
“knowing how,’’ have made the fast mail record 
in the Middle West. Men on the trains and men 
behind them. Men in overalls, men in uniforms, 
men at desks. 

It’s the brains and skill and experience of Bur- 
lington men that have made possible the kind of 
service you find on Burlington trains today—mail 
trains, passenger trains and freight trains. 
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Burlington men—who were first to use air-brakes, 
who made a world’s “‘on time’’ record, who con- 
ceived and put into service the first railway mail 
postoflice, who made the Burlington the largest 
carrier of summer tourists to the Rockies, who 
made the Burlington the largest food distributor 
in the world. 


Men who have made the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad successful for seventy-five years. 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 
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Everywhere West 
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Introductory Offer - 9 days only -) lovember yes 
EK PAGR OF HOSTERY FA 
with the pur chase of two pair 
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FOR WOMEN 


Style PHANTOM— 4 sheer, 
ful L-fashioned stocking — pure 
thread silk from toe-tip to top, 

season’s charming colors, $1.95 
a pair; 3 pair, $3.90: Saving 
$1.95. 


Style PENELOPE—Serovice 
veight full-fashioned silk; in 
distinctively new shades and 
colors, $1.85 a pair; 3 pair, 
$3.70: Saving $1.85. 


Style DAPHNE-— Pure 
thread silk, semi-chiffon weight, 
closely and evenly knit; in the 
new colors, $1 the pair; 3 pair, 
$2: Saving $1. 


Style MYSTIC—4 beautiful 
chiffon stocking faultlessly knit 
of choicest silk, $1 the pair; 3 
pair, $2: Saving $1. 


Style LADY FAIR—Fine- 
gauge, full-mercerized lisle, a 
revelation of faithful Lite 
snug fitting and comfortable, 
cents a pair; 3 pair, 78 eee 
Saving 39 cents. 
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To the American Public: — 


This unusual offer appears in magazines 
read by fifty million people. It means we shall 
have to supply: thousands of people with free 
pairs of hose. We do that willingly, because 
experience proves that 87 out of 100 people who 
give Durham Hosiery a real wearing-test con- 
tinue to buy Durham year in and year out. 

We offer you one pair free with the pur- 
chase of two pair because it takes three pair of 
hose for a convincing test. We want you to 
use them, abuse them, put them to the test of 
hardest wear. 


Near your home at least one of the alert stores has in stock the ten Dur- 
ham styles offered. Clip the coupon and obtain your Durham Hosiery at 
once while sizes and colors are complete. 
Craiporn M. Carr, President, 
Durham Hosiery Mills 


REDEEM BETWEEN NOVEMBER 5 & 13 


7 
‘| 
This coupon, properly filled out, entitles you to one pair of 
Durham Hosiery free with the purchase of two pair of any 
one style listed on this coupon: 

(j 


This offer applies to Durham styles Phantom, Penelope, Daphne, 
Iystic, Lady Fair, Traymore, Dollar Bill, 1700 GS, Polly Prim, Ruggles 
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FOR MEN 


Style TRAYMORE — Siy/- 
ish, durable, silk half-hose, 
rayon, reinforced 50 cents a pair 
3 pair, $1: Saving 50 cents. 


Style DOLLAR BILL— 
(regularly 3 pair $1, hence its 
name). Fine quality mercerized 
lisle 34 cents a pair, 3 pair, 
08 cents: Saving 34 cents. 


Style 1700-GS—“GS” means 
Government Standard; the lisle 
half-hose U. S. Marines could 
not wear out, 25 cents a pair; 
3 pair, 50 cents: Saving 25 
cents. 


FOR CHILDREN 
Style POLLY PRIM— 


ine-gauge, knit double-strength 
throughout, with triple-strength 
heel and toe, 25 cents a pair; 3 
pair, 50 cents. Saving 25 cents. 


StyleRUGGLES—4 double- 
strength boys’ stocking. 29 cents 
a pair ; 3 pair, 58 cents. Saving 
29 cents. 


JJosiery: 
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brings an income which in fifteen years has 
paid the entire cost of building and land, 
enabling the organization in 1925 to finance 
another building, twenty-one stories and 
covering an equal area, across the street, 
which serves as the home of its largest bank 
and headquarters for its general financial 
activities, as well as a still more prolific 
source of income. These two buildings cost 
around $9,000,000. 

With surplus funds accumulating in such 
amounts, the problem of how to invest 
them not alone for income but for the wid- 
est benefit of the membership is no new 
one. In the Brotherhood’s triennial con- 
vention of 1912 a resolution to establish a 
bank to be capitalized out of surplus re- 
serves was discussed, but voted down. The 
subject came up again in 1915, and this 
time a resolution was passed, authorizing 
the grand officers to engage in the banking 
business. Mr. Stone and his associate, 
Mr. Prenter, who had for years been the 
financial manager of the Brotherhood’s 
insurance and other funds, had by this 
time become greatly interested in the pos- 
sibilities of a Brotherhood bank, and prep- 
arations were being made to start one, 
when the entry of the United States into the 
European war put a temporary end to new 
enterprises. It was not until November 1, 
1920, that the new bank actually opened 
for business. 

This bank is at once the pioneer of the 
modern labor-banking movement in Amer- 
ica and the largest bank controlled by or- 
ganized labor, with resources of nearly 
$27,000,000. Its full and somewhat cum- 
bersome title is Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers Coéperative National Bank 
of Cleveland. It was and is a different kind 
of financial institution from any which had 
previously been undertaken by any labor 
group. It was frankly an experiment, and 
to many it seemed a dangerous experiment. 
Chief Stone, however, laid his plans care- 
fully, sought expert advice at every point 
and never had the slightest doubt of the 
outcome. 

“Starting a bank is as simple as starting 
a grocery store,’ he is reported to have 
said, “‘with this difference: That a larger 
percentage of grocers fail than of bankers.” 


The Lack of Classes 


Labor’s previous ventures in the field of 
finance had been mainly confined to such 
enterprises as mutual building-and-loan as- 
sociations, codperative credit unions, and 
the like, all under. amateur and practically 
all under unpaid management. Many of 
these were characterized by a class-conscious 
distrust of the existing financial and social 
order and were permeated with the belief 
that bankers in general were in business for 
the purpose of robbing the poor for the 
benefit of the rich, without being very clear 
as to how the trick was done. Most of the 
discussion of labor banking prior to the 
opening of the Brotherhood’s first bank was 
based upon the theory that profits from 
banking, as well as from business generally, 
belong in the first instance to the customer, 
rather than to the investor; a theory which 
lies at the bottom of all the codperative 
business enterprises which work so well 
among Europeans and so badly among 
Americans. 

Chief Stone and his associates had no 
delusions as to the nature of the business 
on which they were embarking. They knew 
that they could not rely upon the loudly 
preached but actually almost nonexistent 
class-conscious solidarity of the workers to 
support a bank on the scale to which they 
planned. Even their own Brotherhood 
membership would require a deal of edu- 
cation and concrete demonstration before 
it could be counted upon for full 
support, they realized. They must, there- 
fore, so organize and establish their bank 
as to command the confidence and the busi- 
ness of the general public. To do this in- 
volved radical departures from all previous 
conceptions of labor banking. It meant the 
throwing overboard of every half-baked 
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theory and ism, discarding all the class- 
conscious shibboleths and placing the op- 
erative management of the bank in the 
hands of expert bankers. 

“Tt would be as logical to expect a banker 
to know how to run a locomotive as to ex- 
pect a locomotive engineer to know how to 
run a bank,”’ said President William B. 
Prenter, when I visited him in Cleveland 
in August. “We set out with only one 
theory. That is the theory that in America 
there is no such thing as a working class as 
distinguished from a capitalist class. Men 
pass too readily from one group into the 
other to be tagged with class labels; an in- 
creasing proportion of Americans belong to 
both classes, and it is the Brotherhood’s 
aim in its financial enterprises to show its 
members and workers generally how they 
can become capitalists as well as workers. 

“To do this we had to demonstrate some- 
thing which many workers did not belieye— 
that it is not necessary to change the estab- 
lished rules of business and finance to give 
the worker an even break. That meant 
that we must sit into the game of big busi- 
ness and play it according to the rules. In 
order to do that we had to be able to prove 
that we knew the rules and were not trying 
to change them for our-especial benefit.” 


The Brotherhood in Control 


“That is what the socialists and: the 
communists are trying to do—to change 
the rules of business and finance, on the 
plea that only by doing so has the wage 
earner a chance to enjoy the products of his 
labor. Mr. Stone and the rest of us did not 
believe that was necessary; we believed 
that in the world of money there is no class 
distinction. The only requisites for sitting 
in the game are the willingness to play it 
according to the rules and the ability to buy 
as big a stack of chips as the other players. 
We had the financial resources, and we 
could get the men who knew how the game 
is played. Our record of nearly six years 
proves that our theory was correct. Wehave 
demonstrated American labor’s complete 
answer to the theories of Marx and Lenin.” 

Soon November 1, 1920, the first Brother- 
hood bank was opened in a small building 
on the site of the present magnificent one. 
It was capitalized at $1,000,000, with $100,- 
000 initial surplus, since increased to $250,- 
000. Fifty-one per cent of the shares were 
bought outright by the Brotherhood itself; 
the remaining 49 per cent were offered to 
the membership in blocks of not more than 
three shares to an individual, at $110, pay- 
able over a period of several months. Every 
share was subscribed immediately; the de- 
mand, in fact, was greater than the supply. 
At the suggestion of John Skelton Williams, 
then Comptroller of the Currency, whose 
approval was necessary before a national- 
bank charter could be obtained, a contract 
was made with each purchaser of bank 
stock whereby the Brotherhood has the first 
option of purchase should the holder desire 
to sell. It is the fixed policy of the Brother- 
hood to exercise this option in every in- 
stance, thus retaining 100 per cent of the 
stock in the hands of the organization or its 
members. At the beginning of August, 
1926, the organization’s repurchases under 
these options had increased its holdings to 
60 per cent of the total. 

Dividends under the bank’s charter are 
limited to ten per cent a year. In the first 
year of operation the dividend was six per 
cent, the second year eight, and since then 
ten per cent has been paid regularly. In 
addition to these dividends, the bank’s 
earnings have been sufficient to increase 
the surplus and undivided profits by $250,- 
000 and to distribute $500,000 in the form 
of extra interest to savings account depos- 
itors. The one concession to the advocates 
of the standard codperative principle that 
profits belong to customers, made by the 
Brotherhood in beginning the banking 
business, was to promise the depositors of 
savings accounts a share in the profits in 
addition to their regular four per cent in- 
terest. This practice, however, has been 
discontinued. 
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(CORRECT FOR 
EFFICIENT DRIVING 


— BELOW THIS= 
TROUBLE/ 


_— BELOW THIS= 
DANGER/ 
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Weather Ruins 
Your Cylinders 


ANY a valuable motor has been ruined by 
cold weather. It is so easy to overlook the 
damage that winter does because it is unseen. 
Your first warning is hard starting and loss of 
power. Later, if these signs are neglected, comes 


Cold 


List of Distributors 


Albany . Albany Hardware & Iron Co. 
Baltimore, Md. R. W. Norris & Sons 
Billings, Mont., Keefe Auto Supply Co. 
Boise, .dgho... ee Oakley & Sons 
Boston . . Wetmore-Savage A. E. Co. 
Brooklyn . .. Farrell Auto Supply Co. 
Buffalo . Auto-Fron Spring Service Co. 
Butte, Mont. . . Montana Hdwe. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., C. R. Auto Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, O. . Watson Stabilator Co. 


Cleveland,O. . . S.A. E, Service Co. 

Davenport, Ia. . . Sieg Company 7 b : 

en ee cs serious damage that means expensive repairs and 

Denver, Colo. . Foster Auto Supply Co. replacement. 

Detroit, Mich. . Baldwin Auto Parts Co. . RLS A r 

Duluth; Minn.,.Kelley-How-ThomsonCo, Your motor is a powerful but sensitive piece of 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. . Nat'l Mill S ly Co. . . . 

Grand Rapids, Mich. AdamBrwace, | mechanism, designed to do its best work at a tem- 
i is, Ind., W. J. lliday 0. ° 

tianlian Wd euday ec, =| peratureof 190°F. Whenallowed toruncolderthan 

Kansas City, Mo., Watson Stabilator Co. ic j 7 7 7 fb 

Raness City, Mo. ists oe a this it forms carbon rapidly, dilutes your lubricat 


. Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
ern Motor Supply Co, 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis Iron Store Co, 
Newark, N. J. . . Elin Auto Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Watson Stabilator Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. Watson Stabilator Co. 
Portland, Ore.. . . . Ballou & Wright 
Reading, Pa.. . David Sternbergh, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y.. . .Leonard M. Gard 
Rockford, Ill. . . . Schacht-Tuck Co. 
Seattle, Wash... . . . Ballou & Wright 
Sioux City, Ia., Western Bty. & Spy. Co, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.. . Brown Garage Inc. 
South Bend, Ind.. . . Holycross & Nye 
Spokane, Wash., Colyear Motor Sales Co. 
Springfield, Mass. . B. H. Spinney Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. . . . Beck & Corbitt Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. . Nicols, Dean & Gregg ‘ 
Syracuse, N. Y., Watson Stabilator Co. 


Louisville, Ky.. 


enolase ing oil with raw, unexploded gasoline, puts exces- 
Milwaukee, eS 


sive strain on starter and batteries, and starts an 


endless chain of trouble and expense. 

Cold weather is directly responsible for excessive wear 
on cylinders and pistons, and badly scored walls that re- 
quire expensive work in the repair shop. 

The way to avoid trouble of this sort is to do as thou- 
sands are now doing—protect your motor, and keep it at 
proper running temperature with an Allen Shutter Front. 

The Allen Shutter Front gives you positive control over 
the heat of your motor. From your seat you can regulate it 
to meet every condition—every change in temperature and 
it always works. So simple and inexpensive that thousands 


Toledo, O.. . . Toledo Auto Equip. Co. 

Trenton, N. J. ._.WatsonStabilator Co, prefer it to any other type of radiator protection. So hand- 

Walla Walla. Colyear Motor Sales Co. re ‘ 

Washitigton Tl, Wash. Auto Supply Go. some that it is used as standard equipmentonthe Rolls-Royce 

Wilkes-Barre . . Watson Stabilator Co. and the very finest cars. There is an Allen Shutter Front for 
’ every make of car. Give your motor this protection. It will 

Prices, $7.50to$15.00 add to your motoring satisfaction and save you money. 


For Nickel Plated Shutter Fronts 

add $15.00 to regular prices. Gen- 

uine Nickel Silver, all models, 
complete $50.00 each. 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Manufacturers also of The Famous Allen Tire Case 
16 West 61st Street, N.Y. 2015 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For a free copy or our valuable booklet 
“The Care Your Car Needs In Winter”’, 


ask your accessory dealer, or write us. 


SHUTTER 
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the pair 


A good guide to good 
shoes is this sign on 
the windows of Bos- 
tonians Dealers. It 
willlead you to better 
fitted style—style that 
IS different. 


OSTON IANS 
Shoes for Men 


THE SATURDAY 


HAT are you looking for in 

shoes? Is it something more 

than even that indefinite 
thing called “style”? 


Individuality! That's the word— 
the thing that makes Bostonians dis- 
tinctive, that gives them character. 
Individual—yes. Conspicuous—no. 
Correct—invariably. 


Why not memorize the name right 
now—Bostonians. Then locate the 
Bostonians dealer, let him fit you, 
and begin a new and finer experi- 
ence in shoes. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
Whitman, Mass. 


. 


Theindividuality of Bostonians is well shown inthe Fall 
Style Booklet. We have a copy for you. May we send it? 
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Any business which can start from scratch 
and in five years earn profits of 119 per 
cent or more on its capital, while at the 
same time enlarging its resources from 
$650,000 to more than $26,000,000, thereby 
demonstrates not only great and growing 
confidence on the part of its clientele but 
more than ordinarily expert management. 
Were the bank’s business confined to the 
membership of the Brotherhood, with its 
closely knit fraternal organization, the item 
of confidence might be taken for granted. 
But while nearly two-thirds of the Cleve- 
land bank’s deposits are in savings accounts, 
only about 14 per cent of the total of these 
are in the names of members of the Brother- 
hood. It is the bank’s business with the 
general public which forms the backbone 
of its activities. 

Except for the name on the door, nobody 
entering the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Coéperative National Bank of 
Cleveland—or any of the other labor banks, 
for that matter—discovers anything, either 
in the physical set-up, the method of doing 
business, the appearance and manner of 
the personnel or the intangible atmosphere 
of the institution to distinguish it from an 
ordinary capitalist bank of equal financial 
size. The only exception to that general 
statement is a somewhat more cordial wel- 
come to the man or woman whose manner 
and apparel indicate unfamiliarity with 
large-scale monetary transactions than the 
average worker expects to find in a bank. 
“One of the things which a labor bank can 
do for labor, that many commercial banks 
do not do,’’ said Chief Stone not long be- 
fore his death in 1925, ‘‘is to make the 
workingman feel at home.” He himself 
admitted that although he had been doing 
business with banks for forty years he had 
never gotten over the chilly sensation which 
assailed him whenever he entered the por- 
tals of a financial institution, and it is a 
cardinal policy of the Brotherhood’s banks, 
laid down by him, to make every visitor 
feel and know that he is welcome, whether 
he has business to transact or not. 

The big banking room of the Brother- 
hood’s Cleveland bank and the offices of its 
officers and employes are perhaps a trifle 
more severe in their architecture and deco- 
rative effect than are usual, even in banks. 
The effect of stability and dignity has been 
well achieved, however, and there is even 
a more appreciable sense of quiet orderli- 
ness than one expects to find in a big and 
busy bank. And when one meets the ad- 
ministrative officials he finds immediately 
that he is talking to bankers. 


Bankers at the Helm 


The presidents of all the Brotherhood’s 
banks, in most of them some of the vice 
presidents, and in all of them a majority of 
the directors are locomotive engineers, 
officers of the Brotherhood, trained in sound 
finance in the handling of the organization’s 
investment funds for many years. The 
active administrative personnel, however, 
has been drawn from the ranks of the bank- 
ing profession. One of the vice presidents 
of the Cleveland bank was taken from the 
largest bank in that city, where he had 
occupied a similar position for years. An- 
other was brought to Cleveland from a 
Canadian bank, to take particular charge 
of the business of the bank with the Cana- 
dian members of the Brotherhood. A third, 
at the head of the bank’s bond department, 
had a long experience in selling high-grade 
securities to Cleveland business men for 
one of the other banks. 

The executive vice president of the 
Cleveland bank, Mr. George T. Webb, is a 
North Dakota lawyer and banker who, 
when the state of North Dakota in 1920 
found the market for its state bonds stag- 
nant and its state bank under fire, went in 
person into the enemy’s country, single- 
handedly stormed the citadel of the money 
power in Wall Street, and so established 
confidence in himself and in his state that 
the North Dakota bonds were speedily ab- 
sorbed and his own financial ability recog- 
nized by a place on the directorate of one 
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of New York’s most important banking 
institutions. In Mr. Webb Chief Stone 
found a sympathetic counselor who was 
able to open many useful doors to the 
Brotherhood’s banking venture, and the 
banker-lawyer from North Dakota has 
played and continues to play an important 
part in the widespread ramifications of the 
Brotherhood’s financial operations which 
have followed upon the successful launch- 
ing of the Cleveland bank. 

There was $50,971 in deposits on the 
day the Cleveland bank opened for busi- 
ness. Two months later, on the last day of 
1920, the deposits were above $1,000,000 
and the resources almost $2,250,000. In 
another year there was more than $10,- 
000,000 of resources. Chief Stone and his 
associates knew they were on the right 
track, and decided to take a seat at the 
table with Wall Street’s captains of finance. 
It was a new experience to both sides and 
further cemented the foundations of du- 
rable mutual respect. 


Partners in Finance 


It was in a real sense epoch-making, the 
first venture into partnership of labor and 
capital in a big business transaction. For 
what was probably the first time, capital 
got a clear view of labor as neither a sup- 
pliant nor a menace, but as an equal at 
every point, when the National City Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the largest bank in 
America, joined with the Cleveland Broth- 
erhood bank, as partners, in the purchase 
of $3,500,000 worth of bonds of the 
International-Great Northern Railroad 
Company. It was not an underwriting 
transaction, but a joint purchase, and it 
wrote a vital chapter in America’s eco- 
nomic and social history. 

That was the first of many similar trans- 
actions. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers is recognized today in Wall 
Street as a source of capital so important 
as to entitle it to participation in any bond 
underwriting, however large, and invita- 
tions to participate in the syndicates formed 
by them come to it from the largest and 
most influential banking houses in the 
world. Such invitations it accepts or re- 
jects according to the judgment of the 
banking managements of the desirability 
of the issue and their own ability to sell the 
bonds to their customers and especially to 
the Brotherhood membership. 

For investment of their savings in sound, 
interest-bearing securities, preferably 
bonds, is the second step in the financial 


education of the individual worker, which ° 


is the prime purpose of the labor-banking 
movement. The first is the accumulation 
of savings in one place and under their own 
control; that is comparatively easy. The 
second step—learning how to invest in- 
telligently—comes hard. But unless the 
workers can be taught to do this as indi- 
viduals, and so gain the knowledge of 
finance and business which comes only from 
experience, no great benefit to them has 
been gained by having their own banks and 
trust companies. 

“First we try to induce our members to 
put their savings in our banks, then we try 
harder to persuade them to take them 
out,” said Chief Stone. ‘‘As soon as a man 
gets $500 in his savings account with us we 
try to sell him a bond. We want to start 
them in the habit of clipping coupons. We 
like the partnership in business which stock 
ownership gives, but we do not believe that 
many workers can afford to assume the 
risks involved by the stockholder. Owner- 
ship of a bond makes a man a creditor. We 
sold many of the Great Northern bonds to 
men employed. on that railroad. Immedi- 
ately each became concerned with the first 
concern of a creditor for his debtor—the 
debtor’s solvency. Bonds bring a sense of 
responsibility and of security.’ 

The purchase of securities for its own 
account, as profitable investment of cus- 
tomers’ funds, is, of course, one of the chief 
functions of every bank. The purchase of 
securities at wholesale for resale to customer 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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The principal problem of industry today 
lies in the elimination of wasted time. 
Eliminate the confusion,the wasted steps 
of obsolete motor control! Modern con- 
trol takes its savings out of labor cost, the 
major item of manufacturing expense. 
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omebody must discover this in YOUR plant / 


More than ever before in the history of America’s in- 
dustries, the major problem today lies in the cost of labor. 


It is not a problem confined to large plants. It is not 
a problem alone for the small manufacturer. Nor is it the 
problem of any certain industry or group of industries. 
It is the vital problem of every manufacturer under the 
competitive conditions that exist for all. 


Economists agree that wages must be maintained for the 
prosperity America now enjoys. The improved standard 
of living which has resulted from higher wages has been 
responsible in the main for the greater sale of every man- 
ufactured product. 


The success of your plant hinges on the return you 
are able to obtain from this increased investment in 
labor—it hinges on the elimination of wasted time in 
production. 


Conditions today demand careful 
consideration of correct motor control 


Many executives make the mistake of believing their 
plant at maximum efficiency when they can say it is 
completely motorized. True, electric power with its 
flexibility, its ease of control, has brought a new stand- 
ard of operating economy. 


But motors by themselves are only brute force. The 
savings in labor that result—these savings that add so 
materially to industrial profits—come through the proper 
application of motors. They come through the eflective- 
ness of correct motor control. 


Look now for the wasted time in your plant! Are you 
burdening your men with obsolete equipment? Unless 
someone has been in constant touch with the rapid prog- 
ress made in motor control, your plant is almost certain 
to have lagged behind. 


Engineers with more than thirty years’ 
experience to point out the savings possible 


Many executives are making this check on their pro- 
duction efficiency by having the Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers point out the equipment in their plant where 
modern motor control will save in labor costs, 


Put the control of your motors at the hand of the 
operator where no time is lost. Eliminate the confusion, 
the wasted steps of obsolete equipment. Somebody must 
discover this in your plant. Why not call in these engi- 
neers today? They will counsel with your plant men or 
consulting engineers without charge—and the control 
equipment they recommend quickly pays for itself. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Meg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1259 St. Paul Avenue - - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The trend of industry is decidedly toward 

Cutler-Hammer Push Button Control. 

The button is placed right at the operator's 

hand—the controller itself in any safe, 

convenient location. Saves time, affords 

better control and provides greater safety 
—a logical step in advance. 


Have you received your copy of ‘Industry's 
Electrical Progress?’ It points the way to 
many worth while economies through the 
use of correct motor control. You will be 
interested. Write for a copy today. 


Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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AN ENTIRE FACTORY 
UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


A Bunting Bushing Bearing is the product of scientifically controlled manufacturing processes. 
All raw metals are analyzed. Charges for the furnaces are assembled under supervision of 
laboratory workers. Expert metallurgists supervise every foundry process. 

The staying quality in Bunting Bushing Bearings is obtained by inflexible adherence to prede- 
termined proportions in assembling the raw metals, and the utmost care in all melting and 
casting operations. 

As the Bushing Bearings move through the various departments they are subjected to con- 
stant, close inspection. The result is that Bunting Bushing Bearings are exactly what the 
specifications call for. 

Over 5000 leading manufacturers of automobiles and machinery, and repairmen everywhere, 
specify Bunting Bushing Bearings because they want a bushing bearing that is chemically, 
physically and mechanically right. 


Special Designs Standard Automotive Replace- Phosphor Bronze 
f and Sizes — Sizes in Stock — ment Bushings Cored and Solid Bars 


Completely machined and finished. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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depositors at retail is one of the important 
ways in which banks make money. And 
the wholesale price of securities, as of other 
commodities, depends upon the quantity 
purchased at one time. Not many indi- 
vidual banks can buy for themselves or 
have such a customers’ list that they can 
be assured of distributing large enough 
blocks of bonds to entitle them to ground- 
floor prices— participation in original under- 
writing syndicates. But the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, with its chain of 
banks connected by their private telegraph 
wire, has developed both the purchasing 
and the distributing power to enable it to 
do that. 

The first bank added to the original one 
in Cleveland was the People’s Coéperative 
State Bank of Hammond, Indiana. This 
was not founded by the Brotherhood, but 
‘in 1921, when its management found itself 
in financial difficulty, an appeal was made 
to the Brotherhood for help. As many rail- 
road men in Hammond, an important rail 
center, were depositors of the bank and 
its only need was additional capital, the 
Brotherhood officials came to the rescue. 
The Hammond bank’s stock was increased 
from $25,000 to $50,000 and the Brother- 
hood bought a controlling interest at $100 
ashare. Within a year the Hammond bank 
was on a 10 per cent dividend basis, and 
when the Brotherhood sold its shares in 
1926 they brought $200. There were sev- 
eral excellent reasons why the Brotherhood 
did not need the Hammond bank as a link 
in its chain. It stands now as an ‘inde- 
pendent labor bank, and, with above 
$1,750,000 of resources, is one of the out- 
lets through which the Brotherhood markets 
the securities in which it deals. 


Getting Into Wall Street 


That was a profitable transaction, the 
first of several transactions in the purchase 
and sale of bank stocks in which the Broth- 
erhood has made considerable profits. As 
soon as the Cleveland bank was well under 
way Mr. Stone determined upon the in- 
vasion of New York. It would have been 
easy enough to start a new bank there, but 
he realized that its success would be limited 
until and unless the confidence of the New 
York banking world in the Brotherhood’s 
financial ability and freedom from what 
Wall Street calls radicalism was estab- 
lished. That once established, the Brother- 
hood could go as far in the bankers’ big 
league as its resources and ability war- 
ranted. George T. Webb had established 
relations with the Empire Trust Company; 
a large block of shares in that company 
was on the market and at a fair price. 
Though not one of the largest New York 
banks, the Empire Trust, with resources 
now above $90,000,000, was in excellent 
standing and reputation. The Brotherhood 
bought the stock. It never controlled the 
Empire Trust Company; the precise pro- 
portion of its holdings to the total number 
of shares has never been publicly disclosed. 
It was not much less than a half interest; 
but the prestige which it established for 
the Brotherhood was of more importance 
than the actual ownership of the stock. 
Mr. Stone and several of his associates were 
elected to the Empire Trust Company di- 
rectorate, and five of the Brotherhood’s 
national officers still have seats on the 
board. 

This strategic entrance into Wall Street 
and the realm of high finance served the 


double purpose which Mr. Stone had in- 


tended it should. It gave the Brotherhood 
officials entrée into the inner circles with 
the minimum of risk, enabling them to learn 
at first hand and close range the processes 
and methods of big business, and it brought 
about valuable contacts between the per- 
sonnel of big business and themselves. By 
no other means could the way have been 
paved so solidly and so speedily for the 
extension of the Brotherhood’s financial 
activities on a large scale. Early in 1926 an 
opportunity was presented to sell a block 
of the Empire Trust stock at a handsome 
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profit, and as this could be done without 
impairing the good relations which had 
been established, the Brotherhood disposed 
of a considerable part of its holdings, re- 
taining, however, its seats on the trust 
company’s board of directors. 

With a New York connection thus estab- 
lished, the Brotherhood’s next step forward 
was the organization, early in 1922, of the 
Brotherhood Holding Company, an Ohio 
corporation with $1,000,000 of 7 per cent 
preferred stock and an equal number of 
shares of common stock. Fifty-one per 
cent of the shares were purchased by the 
Brotherhood as an organization, 25 per 
cent were deposited with the state of Ohio 
as a surety bond, and the remainder was 
offered to the Brotherhood membership at 
par. LHarlier offerings of securities to the 
membership had begun the process of edu- 
cation in investing, so that one circular 
offering the holding-company shares sold 
all there were to sell. 


Capital’s Landlord 


Through the holding company the 
Brotherhood in 1923 bought a bank just 
being organized by a labor group in Min- 
neapolis, now known as the Transportation 
Brotherhoods’ National Bank of Minne- 
apolis. The ownership of its $200,000 capi- 
tal, as its name implies, is shared with the 
Brotherhoods of Firemen and Enginemen 
and Railroad Trainmen and the Order of 
Railway Conductors, with the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers owning the 
controlling interest. It was quickly put on 
a dividend basis and by midsummer of 1926 
had resources totaling $2,420,835. 

The chain of banks was not yet long 
enough or the education. of the Brotherhood 
members and other depositors in the art of 
investment sufficiently complete to enable 
the banks to purchase and distribute 
securities in large blocks. Through the rela- 
tions established in New York, however, 


excellent investments were becoming avail- | 


able, and in order to participate in these 
the Brotherhood Investment Company 
was organized, also an Ohio corporation, in 
1923, with $10,000,000 of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and an equal number of shares 
of common. The Brotherhood bought 51 per 
cent of the common stock, selling the rest, 
with a bonus of common to each two shares 
of preferred, to the general public. It took 
only four months to market these $10,000,- 
000 of shares at par, at a sales cost of a little 
more than 9 per cent. The investment 
company began to make money immedi- 
ately and has continued to do so, paying its 
preferred dividends regularly and accumu- 
lating a substantial surplus. 


Through the Brotherhood Investment 


Company the most spectacular, though not 
the largest, of the Brotherhood’s New York 
financial operations to date was made—the 
purchase in 1924 of controlling interest in 
the gigantic Equitable Building at 120 
Broadway. This $40,000,000 structure, for 
years the largest building in the world in 
point of floor space, stands in the very 
heart and center of New York’s financial 
district and houses the main offices of scores 
of the world’s greatest industrial and finan- 
cial institutions. By the purchase of 63,000 
of the 110,000 shares of the owning corpo- 
ration labor became at one stroke the 
landlord to which capital in its most con- 
centrated form paid rent! 

Had the purchase of the Equitable Build- 
ing amounted to nothing more than a ges- 
ture it would have been worth its cost to 
the Brotherhood. It was a notification 
which could not be ignored that the loco- 
motive engineers had arrived. If anybody 
had seriously expected a cataclysm to cele- 
brate labor’s seizure of foothold in the 


stronghold of capital, he was disappointed. 


Wall Street took the news with its accus- 
tomed calm. It was not labor but capital 
which had bought the Equitable Building; 
and the only disappointments experienced 
were by those who had fondly believed that 
it made a difference to big business whether 
employers or employes owned the capital. 
On the Brotherhood side there is no room 
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R—R—R—R! Cold outside. But it’s 

warm inside in a minute—even though 
the furnace fire has died down while you 
were gone. Light the Perfection Heater 
and warmth instantly radiates to every 
corner of the room. Carry it anywhere 
you need extra heat—at any time. Your 
dealer will show you the new models. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY +: Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, ,the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters. 
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ARMORED CORD & 
where lire Strength is needed 


HE most vulnerable part of any tire is the part you never see—\' 

the cord constructed carcass beneath the tread. There’s where 
tire havoc begins—where battering, bruising road shocks leave their 
mark. 


Armored Cord Construction is a revolutionary new achievement in Cooper tire building 
that multiplies by many times the resistant strength of the hundreds of tough, sinewy 
cords. Each individual cord in Cooper Long Service Tires is completely armored with 
a protecting cushion of live, resilient pure gum rubber. Each cord is thoroughly im- 
pregnated and surrounded with this elastic armor—totally shielded from shocks and 
bumps. Cooper Armored Cord Construction wards off road shocks before they do 
damage—it increases the inherent strength of the cord itself—it eliminates disastrous 
friction—cords never touch one another as the tire flexes. Still, this soft rubber cushion 
actually increases the flexibility and roadability of the tire itself. 
Cooper Armored Cord Construction is distinctive to Cooper Long Service Tires 
{Balloons and Heavy Duty]. It adds many miles even to the thousands you've learned 
to expect from such good tires as Coopers. 

DEALERS: The new Armored Cord Construction of Cooper Long 

Service Tires offers unusual opportunity for live dealers everywhere. 

Write forcomplete information regarding the valuable Cooperfranchise. 
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THE COOPER CORPORATION 
Founded 1904 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio Factories, Cincinnati and Findlay, Ohio 
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for doubt that this transaction and the 
sense of equality which the ownership of 
the Equitable Building conferred removed 
any last lingering trace of anything resem- 
bling an inferiority complex. 

The Brotherhood did not have to take it 
out in satisfaction, however. They had 
bought the Equitable shares at thirty-eight 
dollars, a total price of $2,394,000; they 
sold them to the Vanderbilt group less than 
two years later at fifty-three dollars, receiv- 
ing $3,339,000, thus making a net profit, 
above whatever the stock earned mean- 
time, of $945,000, a return which even big 
business would have regarded as adequate. 

In the meantime the Brotherhood had 
started the first bank all its own in New 
York City—the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers Codperative Trust Com- 
pany, at the corner of Seventh Avenue and 
West 33d Street. It was capitalized at 
$700,000, with $250,000 surplus, and was 
opened for business in December, 1923. It 
did a good business, but not big business. 
By the summer of 1926 its deposits were 
above $6,000,000 and its total resources 
above $7,250,000. But the real purpose 
which the Brotherhood felt its New York 
bank ‘should serve cauld not, it was early 
apparent, be served by a bank in that loca- 
tion. 

“We are in the financial big league as 
investors,’”’ is the way L. G. Griffing, first 
vice president of the Brotherhood’s finan- 
cial organizations, expressed it to me. 
“As a neighborhood bank our New York 
trust company has done excellently, but 
that is all it can ever become. It was of 
more value to the business men of that vi- 
cinity than it was to us, so when they offered 


| to buy it from us at a satisfactory profit, 


we sold it to them. When we start another 
bank in New York it will be in the big- 
league class. With our national chain of 
banks growing as it is, and the establish- 
ment of other labor banks everywhere, we 
are justified in believing that the time will 
come when we should own in New York a 
bank big enough to serve them all on a na- 
tional scale.” 


From Coast to Coast 


On the heels of the opening of its New 
York bank the Brotherhood threw its lines 
toward the Pacific, with the organization 
of the Pacific Brotherhood Investment 
Company, with headquarters in Portland, 
Oregon, and a capital stock of $3,000,000, 
of which the Brotherhood holds its custom- 


| ary 51 per cent, the remainder being sold 


to its members and the public at par. By 
the recent absorption of the California 
Brotherhood Investment Corporation, or- 
ganized later with $1,000,000 capital, the 
Pacific company now had $4,000,000 of 
capital. Through it have been organized 
the six banks which, up to September, 
1926, constitute the Pacific Coast links of 
the Brotherhood’s banking chain. These 
are the Brotherhood’s codperative Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, «capitalized at 
$200,000 and with more than $3,000,000 of 
resources; the Brotherhood State Bank 
of Spokane, located in Hillyard, a suburb of 
Spokane, $25,000 capital and $236,286 re- 
sources; the Brotherhood Bank and Trust 
Company of Seattle, with $250,000 capital 
and $1,126,621 of resources; the Brother- 
hood Codéperative National Bank of Ta- 
coma, capitalized at $200,000 and having 
resources of $2,929,338; the Brotherhood 
Codéperative National Bank of Portland, a 
$200,000 bank whose resources have reached 
$2,327,205, and the newly organized 
Brotherhood National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, capitalized for $500,000, but not yet 
open for business as this is written. 

From the Pacific Coast the Brotherhood 
jumped to the Atlantic seaboard. The New 
England Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers Securities Corporation was organized 
under Massachusetts laws, with $2,000,000 
capital, 51 per cent held by the Brother- 
hood, to serve chiefly as a medium through 
which to organize banks in the Northeastern 
states and hold their shares and other se- 
curities. So far only one bank has been 
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opened in this territory—the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers National Bank of 
Boston, with $500,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus, and total resources of $4,135,828. 
Then followed the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers Securities Corporation of 
Pennsylvania, a $3,000,000 concern, under 
whose xgis the Philadelphia bank known 
as the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers Title and Trust Company was opened. 
This bank has $500,000 capital, $250,000 
surplus, and resources at this writing of 
$1,942,339. In like manner there were es- 
tablished the Southern Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers Securities Corporation, 
with $2,000,000 capital, and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Bank and 
Trust Company, at Birmingham, Alabama. 
This bank has $500,000 capital and re- 
sources of $1,957,598. The twelfth bank in 
the chain is the Nottingham Savings and 
Banking Company at Nottingham, Ohio,’ 
with $75,000 capital and $823,694 resources. 


Definitely Friendly 


How much farther the chain may be 
extended is a matter for the future to de- 
cide. It is the avowed purpose of the 
Brotherhood to open new banks or buy out 
existing ones whenever and wherever favor- 
able opportunity offers and the time seems 
ripe. Every new bank helps to enlarge the 
opportunity for educating the workers to 
invest their savings in sound securities, and 
by broadening the market for such securi- 
ties and increasing the organization’s dis- 
tributing power, enables labor to take a 
larger and larger part in the financing of in- 
dustry through bond flotations and share 
participation. 

It was slow work building up the dis- 
tributing power of the Brotherhood banks 
to the point where the purchase of securi- 
ties in large blocks was justified by the cer- 
tainty that they would be readily marketed 
through the organization’s machinery. It 
became apparent soon after the chain of 
banks had begun to extend that a unified 
system of dealing in stocks and bonds was 
necessary; otherwise the banks in the chain 
would be bidding against each other. So 
the Brotherhood went a step farther into 
the field of high finance with the establish- 
ment of the New York Empire Company, 
capitalized for $500,500, which became the 
brokerage house through which purchases 
and sales of securities for the account of all 
the organization’s banks and other finan- 
cial institutions are made in the open 
market. 

At the head of the New York Empire 
Company, as president, is Darragh A. Park, 
for years a partner in one of the large Stock 
Exchange brokerage houses. The private 
telegraph wire which connects all the banks 
in the chain except those in Philadelphia and 
Birmingham has its New York terminus 
in his offices at 120 Broadway. A pri- 
vate telephone line connects the Philadel- 
phia bank. At present the Birmingham 
bank is too far out of the circuit to warrant 
a private wire connection. 

“By this system we are able to get in- 
stant action on any new offering or turn 
in the market,’’ Mr. Park told me. ‘‘The 
New York Empire Company is constantly 
informed of the securities each bank or 
finance corporation of the Brotherhood is 
holding. If the market for any of these 
takes a turn which offers an opportunity 
to sell at a profit, it takes but a few minutes 
to transmit the information and receive the 
bank’s decision; similarly speedy action is 
obtainable in the matter of purchases. A 
bank in the chain may, for example, antici- 
pate the withdrawal of a large deposit of 
state funds, and send me such a wire as I 
got a short time ago: ‘Expect withdrawal 
of $2,000,000 in ten days; please take care 
of us.’ 

“Sitting here in the market place it 
is much easier for us to sell bonds owned by 
that bank which will provide the needed 
$2,000,000, and get the best price for them, 
than it would be for the individual bank to 
attend to the transaction. 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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SHUT 
ENER CORP. 
USA. 


(€ your Finger Tips, 


IGHT at your finger tips! A range 
of openings that gives the correct 
degree of motor protection against any 
weather condition. A dash control, 
which allows almost micrometer ad- 
justment, and always indicates accu- 
rately the degree of opening. 


Ope” 
HOT MOTOR 


When the weather is 
warm, or when the mo- 
tor has been warmed to 
a point of efficient oper- 
ation, all the leaves of 
Moto-Gard can be 
opened. 


Open 
VPP nClosed 
gow NORMAL 
3) WINTER DRIVING 


For normal winter 
driving the bottom half 
can be closed while the 
upper half is opened or 
adjusted at will to any 
degree of opening until 


almost closed. 
sed 


yp clo 


COLD 
MOTOR 


For driving in the 
severest winter weather 
or when the motor is 
cold and a quick warm- 
ing up is desired, all 
the leaves can be 
closed. 


sa ---the Finest Shutter Made 


OW for protection of your motor against 
damaging cold weather. 


Adjustable Control 


Just protection, however, is not the only fac- 
tor vital to shutter satisfaction. Your motor 
requires a shutter with a gradual range of open- 
ings that will permit control of the motor temper- 
ature to meet changing weather conditions. This 
is made necessary because water is coolest when 
it strikes the bottom of the radiator, its first 
freezing point. From there the freezing area ex- 
tends upward as the temperature goes lower. 
Moto-Gard leaves, therefore, are built in two 
sections to provide Triple Service Protection. 
This protection, so essential to efficient motor 
operation, is clearly illustrated in the panel 
to the left. 
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, Moto-Gard has an attractive dash control, 
harmonizing in appearance with 
the other instruments on the 
dash. It is within easy reach of 
the driver, and takes so little 
pressure that it can be operated 
with the finger tips. A screw 
mechanism completely concealed 


holds it firmly in place. No drilling of the 
dash is necessary. 

In Moto-Gard you get also a thin, yet rigid, 
built-in appearing shutter. Patented de- 
vices make it absolutely rattleless. Leaves 
open _inwardly and can be replaced easily 
if accidentally broken. Moto-Gard always 
works and cannot get stuck or clogged with 
ice or snow. 

These are factors that are vital to a shutter. 
They are all in Moto-Gard, the easiest to oper- 
ate, the smartest appearing and finest all-around 
shutter made. 


An Engineering Feat 


Moto-Gard didn’t just happen. Our engi- 
neers made an exhaustive study to determine 
what the motoring public wanted in a shutter 
that would be accepted as perfect. Moto-Gard 
is the result—an engineering achievement offer- 
ing mechanical perfections found 
in no other shutter. 


For All Cars 
Prices $9.50, $12.50 and $15.50 
At your regular dealer’s 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
Cortland, New York 
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throbbing endlessly. 


Yet the delights of radio pass on 
unheard until these impulses are 
trapped and tamed. To trap and to 
tame them is the task of Cunning- . 
ham Radio Tubes. Foreleven years 
these tubes have served increasing 
millions of Americans in every 
socket of their broadcast receivers. 


An integrity — invisible as radio 


All Types C & CX— 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents and inventions 


NEW YORK 


RADIO ZTUBES 


Since 19{5— 
Standard forall Sets 


= 


meets 


CHICAGO 


Conquerors | 
of Time and Space 


BOVE the din of the city’s noise, 
beyond the glare of the city’s 
streets, radio surges in ceaseless 

ebb and flowthrutheether. Around us, with- 
in us, its electro-magnetic impulses are 


waves, yet just as real—is ever present in 
the manufacture, sale, and service of every 
Cunningham Radio Tube. This integrity 
controls every step from technical research to 

ultimate sale. Asa direct result, Cun- 


ningham Radio Tubes are domi- 
nant inmillionsof homes wheretone 
quality is valued at its true worth. 


Tubes do make or mar the per- 
formance of your broadcast re- 
CCIVere The ever increasing 
popularity of Cunningham Radio 
Tubes is the best possible demon- 
stration that they make maximum 
performance a reality. 
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In the Orange and Blue Carton 


owned and/or controlled by Radio Corporation of America, 
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(Continued from Page 222) 

“We have developed our purchasing and 
distributing power now to the point where 
we are invited to participate in practically 
all the important underwriting and dis- 
tributing syndicates on precisely the same 
terms as the largest banking institutions in 
the Street. I can give an answer very 
quickly as to the size of our participation, 
if the issue seems desirable for our purposes, 
by sending a single message over our pri- 
vate wire to all our banks, inquiring how 
many bonds or shares each can handle. Of 
course there are many issues, both of bonds 
and stocks, which do not appeal to us, al- 
though they are perfectly legitimate pur- 
chases for banks whose clientele has had a 
longer experience in the investment field 
and who are presumably warranted in tak- 
ing larger risks than the wage earner ought 
to take. Safety and quick marketability 
are the first considerations.” 

“Have you found any evidences of an- 
tagonism on the part of the Street toward 
labor as bankers?’’ I asked. 

“Not the slightest,’ was the instant re- 
sponse. ‘‘On the contrary, such sentiment 
as is manifested is all the other way. I 
should say that while the great majority of 
bankers and brokers have no feeling one 
way or the other about the entrance of 
labor into the field of finance, the men at 
the head of the largest and most important 
financial institutions are emphatically and 
definitely friendly. It was one of those 
who said to me: ‘Capital simply cannot 
afford to let labor fail in its financial enter- 
prises, for labor’s success means the perma- 
nent solution of all the differences which 
have existed between labor and capital.’”’ 

Since its first great adventure in Inter- 
national-Great Northern bonds the Brother- 
hood has participated in numerous under- 
writing and distributing syndicates, mainly 
industrials, but the variety of securities 
bought and sold by and for the account of 
labor’s big chain of financial institutions 
covers practically the whole range of offer- 
ings such as any other first-rate bond house 
dealing only in high-grade securities might 
list. 

To illustrate, I have before me a printed 
list of offerings recommended for invest- 
ment by the Brotherhood’s Cleveland bank 
to its customers. 

Here are seven different municipals— 
bonds of towns and counties; three foreign 
issues—labor lends its money abroad, just 
as capital has always done; eight issues 
of power-and-light bonds, representing liens 
on as many public utilities scattered from 
California to Pennsylvania via Louisiana; 
four railroad issues, especially appropriate, 
it would seem, for the Brotherhood; seven 
industrials, including two issues in which 
the Brotherhood participated in the original 
underwriting, and four real-estate mort- 
gage bonds. Just under $1,000,000 worth 
of bonds listed on this one daily circular, 
bonds owned by labor’s bank and offered 
as investments for labor’s savings. 


Customers in the Community 


“We don’t deal exclusively with the 
members of the Brotherhood, of course,” 
said A. B, Green, one of the vice presidents 
of the Cleveland bank, in charge of the 
bond department. ‘‘We handle securities 
just as other banks do; our salesmen have 


their regular customers among the business , 


community and are constantly adding to 
their lists of investors. While the com- 
bined investment power of the Brotherhood 
membership is great, comparatively few 
individual members are classifiable as large 
investors, and it will be a good while yet 
before anything like 100 per cent of the 
membership become investors at all. But 
the proportion who are saving regularly 
and putting their savings into the securi- 
ties we offer is growing satisfactorily. Last 
year, 1925, for example, we sold through 
this bank $9,996,300 of securities. About 
$3,000,000 were sold at wholesale to insur- 
ance companies. Of the retail sales about 
one-sixth, or about $1,200,000, were made 
to the Brotherhood membership. 
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“This year, so far, the sales to members 
have increased steadily. August is always 
a dull month, but in August, 1926, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood bought nearly 
$150,000 of securities. 

“Sales to the membership are made en- 
tirely by mail. The membership list is 
jealously guarded, and before this bond 
department can send out an offering to the 
members the approval of the advisory 
board of the Brotherhood has to be ob- 
tained and its members satisfied that the 
securities we propose to offer are pre- 
cisely what locomotive engineers and fire- 
men ought to invest their money in. We 
use the Brotherhood of Firemen’s list, as 
well as that of the engineers; but nobody 
in this department knows the name of a 
single member until he becomes a customer, 
or responds to our advertisement in the 
journals published by the Brotherhoods of 
Engineers, Firemen and Trainmen and the 
Order of Railway Conductors.”’ 


No Loss to Investors 


“Sales of bonds to workers are naturally 
in small units as a rule—$100, $500 and 
$1000. But one of the reasons why we get 
invited into nearly all of the big under- 
writings is that when we once have a bond 
sold to a railroad man it usually stays sold. 
It doesn’t come popping back into the mar- 
ket in large blocks to upset prices, as it 
might if it were in the hands of a business 
house which is constantly changing its in- 
vestments. We have made it a rule so far 
to repurchase bonds bought by our mem- 
bers at the price they paid, if the market 
has gone down, or at the market if it shows 
a profit. 

“We figure that the possible trifling loss 
in the rare instances when we might have 
to take a loss is part of the necessary 
cost of educating the wage earner into a 
capitalist. And when a member wants to 
sell his bonds we try to find out why. If he 
has a legitimate need for the money, well 
and good, but if he has been listening to 
some smooth salesman who is trying to 
switch him from a sound 6 or 7 per cent 
investment into a speculative blue-sky pro- 
motion, we try to keep him from being 
switched. 

“Mr. Stone not long before his death 
made the statement that the membership 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers alone was swindled out of more than 
$7,000,000 in 1922 by blue-sky artists who 
sold them worthless shares. A very im- 
portant part of this department’s work is 
advising members, who are getting more 
and more in the habit of writing to us 
whenever any sort of an investment is of- 
fered to them from any source. Some of 
their letters are pitiful, telling how they 
were induced to put their savings into some 
wild-cat scheme and begging us to tell them 
how to get their money out. Sometimes it 
is the other way about. We received a let- 
ter not long ago from a member who re- 
ported that he had bought twenty-three 
shares, some years ago, of an automobile 
concern which is no longer in business. He 
supposed the stock was worthless, but we 
were able to assure him that through the 
merger of the corporation which issued it 
with a larger concern the shares which had 
cost him about $2000 were now worth al- 
most $3500 in the open market. 

“The great majority of the purchases of 
securities made by our members are on the 
installment plan. Of course, anybody can 
buy good bonds on installments, but few 
people realize that. Twenty per cent down 
and 10 per cent a month, with bank in- 
terest on the deferred payments, is the 
usual method. We make it our business to 
point out to our savings depositors as soon 
as they have accumulated a few hundred 
dollars in their savings accounts, that they 
can get a larger return for their money by 
making a first payment of $100 or $200 on 
a $500 or $1000 bond and then making 
monthly payments on it instead of, or in 
addition to, regular savings deposits.” 

A tabulated report of a single day’s busi- 
ness of the bank’s bond department, picked 
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Ought to Sell 
Morethana Million 


FRANCISCO HEATERS 


are sold every year. Millions would be purchased if all motorists 


| [are sold ev of thousands of FRANCISCO AUTO HEATERS 


realized how simple a matter it is to be absolutely certain of 
summer driving comfort in coldest winter weather. The luxury of 
riding in cozy comfort—when blizzards blow and all outdoors is held 
fast in an icy grip—is readily available to owners of both closed and 


curtained open cars. 


The heat is there, so why not use it? Surely not because of high cost. 
FRANCISCO HEATERS not only cost nothing to operate—they actu- 
ally pay for themselves byincreasing the efficiency of the motor at the same 
time that they deliver clean, pure fresh-air heat in gratifying volume. 


For Rig 


The Francisco Line iscomplete. There is a 
FRANCISCO HEATER forevery standard 
make of car. And the FRANCISCO is 
guaranteed to deliver more heat than 
any other heater built. The action of the 
FRANCISCO is almost instantaneous! 
The whole car is comfortably warm within 
a few minutes after the motor is started 
—even in sub-zero weather! 


Nothing to rattle. Nothing to get out of 
order. No upkeep expense of any kind. 
And the FRANCISCO will outlast the 
car. The FRANCISCO takes up fresh 
air back of the fan, warms it over the 
manifold and delivers it directly into the 
front of the car. Easily operated register 
controls and regulates the amount of heat 
delivered. 


Ventilates While it Heats 


The heat which pours into your car in 
abundant volume almost from the minute 
the motor is started is clean, pure, fresh-air 
heat. No exhaust gases can possibly enter 
the FRANCISCO HEATER. And so 
positive is its circulation that the air in 
the car is completely changed every two 
or three minutes. 


Improves Carburetion 
The FRANCISCO greatly increases the 


efficiency of the motor. Because the 
FRANCISCO encloses the intake as well 
as the exhaust manifold of the car, it acts 
as a “hot-spot”, bringing the motor up to 
summer efficiency, improving carburetion 


Makes of Cars. 


Protected by Basic Patents 


cl $60 
HEATER 


and positively increasing motor efficiency. 
With both manifolds covered, the 
FRANCISCO acts as a shutter device, 
keeping cold air from the intake and mak- 
ing the motor easier to start. No other 
heater made performs this important func- 
tion. The FRANCISCO is the only heater 
that completely encloses both intake and 
exhaust manifolds. 


The fact that the installation of the 
FRANCISCO definitely improves motor 
operation in cold weather has been proved 
conclusively. Exhaustive tests made by 
Prof. Jacklin of the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity have demonstrated that in con- 
tinuous running under actual road condi- 
tions with a Ford sedan the FRANCISCO 
HEATER made possible a decrease of 20% 
in gasoline consumption. Even with the 
remarkably efficient new Holley Manifold 
for Ford cars, efficiency gains were con- 
clusively demonstrated. 


See Your Dealer Today— 
or Write 

Any garage mechanic can quickly install 
the FRANCISCO HEATER on your car. 
No changes necessary in any of the work- 
ing parts of the motor and no interference 
in any way. Insist on the genuine 
FRANCISCO HEATER which covers 
the entire manifold. Your dealer has a 
FRANCISCO to fit your car —or can 
easily get one for you as FRANCISCOS 
are carried in stock by leading automotive 
jobbers everywhere. 


THE FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER CO. 


Dept. 26, Cleveland and Essex Avenues 


Francisco Canadian Auto Heater Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Columbus, Ohio 


C. E. Immel, 
616 E. Pine St., Seattle, Washington 


You may send me information about 


the FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER. 
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Knit shirts and nainsook drawers for college men—sheer knit suits in 
athletic models—full length sleeves and legs—Carter makes all styles 


lf underwear were made 
to your measure... 


You would get no better fit nor comfort 
than Carter’s—all fabrics, all styles 


a>, 


Surrs, SHIRTS, SHOES—all made to 
measure. Then fit is easy. iy 
But with knit underwear it’s dif-~ 
ferent, because even the most expert 
tailor can’t change the fit after the 

garment is made up. 

The original Carter’s Union Suits 
are tailored on living models of all 
normal types and they just have to fit. 

No binding at any point, no un- 
comfortable wrinkles, no bulging 
seams. That perfect fit is there to 
stay—it defies long wear and repeated 
washings. 

Look for these details—flat seams, 
snug-fitting cuffs at wrists and ankles, 
military “sag-proof” shoul- Se 
ders, roomy seat with special 
flap, and buttons put on to 
stay. They mean real com- 
fort. 

The sizes of all Carter’s 
Union Suits are plainly marked on the 
label. Make sure the clerk measures 
you from crotch to shoulder. 


cf 7 7 


Ask at the store to see the new lightweight 
Carter garments. The fabrics are specially 
designed to give just the right protection 
to men who work indoors. The William 
Carter Company, Needham Heights (Bos- 
ton District), Mass. 


INDOOR MEN 


Indoors men need lightweight 
union suits. Carter makes them as 
sheer, almost as fine hosiery. In 
cotton, 


cotton-and-wool, rayon- 
and-wool, rayon-and-cotton 


LS 

OUTDOOR MEN 
Men who work or play outdoors 
need the protection of medium or 
thick underwear. Carter’s Union 


Suits are warm but never heavy. In 
cotton, cotton-and-wool, and wool 


Carter's 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


UNION SUITS for Men 


} at random from the file of the manager’s 


| 


desk, showed sales of $62,000 of widely 
diversified securities on that date. Of these, 
$8000 were listed under the name of the 
salesman who conducts the mail-order 
transactions with Brotherhood members. 
All the $8000 so sold were first mortgage 
bonds of the B. of L. E. Realty Company. 

“That is the particular issue we have 
just been offering to the membership,” the 
mail-order manager explained. “‘They are 
bonds secured by first mortgages on im- 
proved property in the Brotherhood’s Flor- 
ida real-estate development.” 

That is the high peak reached so far by 
the locomotive engineers. With capital 
pouring into Florida from almost every 
big pool of wealth in America, for the de- 
velopment of the peninsula’s shores and 
hinterland and the transportation and hous- 
ing of the multiplying army of tourists and 
homeseekers, the Brotherhood was not to 


| be left out of that golden opportunity for 


/ 
| 
| 


| 


profits. 

The B. of L. E. Realty Company, with 
$1,000,000 capital stock, held like the rest 
of its companies, with 51 per cent in 
the hands of the organization itself and the 
balance distributed among its membership, 


| bought 25,000 acres of land at Venice, sixty 


miles south of Tampa, with a seven-mile 
Gulf frontage, and began last year to de- 
velop a city on the waterfront and a series 
of small farm colonies east of the Tamiami 
Trail. The double purpose here was, first, 
to make profits, and second, to be able to 
offer to its members who wanted homes or 
farms in Florida, something which could 
be guaranteed to them as to price, location 
and stability. To September, 1926, some- 
where around $5,000,000 has been invested 
by the Brotherhood and its members at 
Venice, most of it underground in extensive 
drainage, grading and clearing work, some 
of it in hotels and apartment houses fi- 
nanced by the bonds bought by the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood. 


The Board of Directors 


Once the Brotherhood had pointed the 
way and demonstrated that labor could go 
into the banking business without inter- 
ference from big business, other labor banks, 
now numbering twenty-five, began tospring 
up. The largest of them all, except the 
Brotherhood’s Cleveland bank with its 
$26,760,227 of resources at the end of June, 
1926, is the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company of New York. It was organized 
in 1924, with representatives of some 250 
labor unions scattered all over the United 
States as stockholders. It now has $750,000 


| of capital stock, $15,441,485 of deposits 


| and total resources of $17,805,691. 


Like 
the Brotherhood’s Cleveland bank, it has a 
large national savings clientele; and it fol- 
lows the same general policy of inducing its 
depositors to invest their savings in indus- 


| trial securities. When the Federation Bank 


decided to change its form and obtain a 


| charter as a trust company, in the spring 


of 1926, the committee which managed the 
reorganization included the governor of 
New York, the mayor of New York City, 
the president of the American Federation 
of Labor, a United States senator, a former 


| eandidate for vice president of the United 


States, the chairman of the Republican Na- 


| tional Committee, the head of one of the 
| largest electrical industries, and others of 
| comparable importance in business and 


public affairs, demonstrating the extent to 
which public confidence had been estab- 


| lished. 


There are other labor banks, variously 
owned by lccal unions and groups of unions, 
in Bakersfield, California, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Great Falls, Montana, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jackson, Michigan, Jersey 
City, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Newark, 
New York, Paterson, Pittsburgh, Rogers- 
ville, Tennessee, St. Louis, San Bernardino, 
Three Forks, Montana, Toledo, Tucson 
and Washington, D. C. Their capitaliza- 
tion ranges from $25,000 to $500,000, their 
resources from under $200,000 to more 
than $6,000,000. In Washington, D. C., the 
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machinists’ union owns a large part of the 
$1,000,000 capital stock of the Commercial 
National Bank, with resources of $17,574,- 
720. In the same category are the Union 
Labor Investment Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Jersey City and $5,000,000 of 
eapital, and the Dispatchers Investment 
Company of Chicago, capitalized at $2,500,- 
000. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
opened their first bank, in New York City, 
in 1923. Today the Amalgamated Bank of 
New York ranks third in size among labor 
banks, with $7,746,605 of resources, in- 
cluding its $300,000 capital stock. The 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago is growing at an almost equal 
rate, and now has $3,484,182 of resources, 
with $200,000 capital. 

There we have the amazing picture of 
labor as capitalist, sitting in the game of 
high finance with a stack of more than 
$150,000,000 of the counters with which the 
game is played, a share in another $100,000,- 
000, and playing the game according to 
the established rules. 


Rules That Work 


That is the most significant phase of it 
all, the discovery by labor that the rules of 
business and finance work precisely as well 
for it as for capital. The idea that big busi- 
ness always has a few cards up its sleeve, 
to be used unexpectedly for the discom- 
fiture of the workingman, is a persistent 
one and not without its justification in the 
history of industrial relations. So also is 
the idea, long widely prevalent among capi- 
talists, that labor always wants to intro- 
duce a joker or declare deuces wild or in 
some other radical way disturb the estab- 
lished routine which, on the whole, works 
better than anything else which human in- 
genuity has devised. Perhaps the reéduca- 
tion of capital through its experience with 
labor as banker and financier is after all the 
most important part of the whole economic 
revolution. For that, as Professor Carver 
points out, is what it all comes to—a revo- 
lution, nothing less, although arrived at so 
peacefully and so quietly that only an in- 
significant minority of the whole population 
knew that it was going on. 

Part of Lenin’s formula for the economic 
revolution, Marxian style, was to imprison 
fifty bankers for three weeks and extort 
their secrets from them, then abolish the 
bankers. American labor has discovered 
that the bankers haven’t any secrets, and 
instead of abolishing them has gone into 
partnership with them. Perhaps it will 
come to the same thing in the end. 

It is hard to determine the precise point 
at which the worker ceases to be labor and 
becomes capital. Is it when he gets 51 per 
cent of his income from the investment of 
his savings and only 49 per cent from his 
wages? Then capital becomes labor when- 
ever its individual owner gets more of his 
income in the way of salary than he does 
from his investments. He may continue 
for a while to regard himself as in a differ- 
ent class from the wage earner, and the 
wageworker will doubtless continue, per- 
haps for another generation or so, to draw 
an imaginary and increasingly vague line 
between himself and his nominal employ- 
ers. 
But there is no doubt whatever that 
American labor is headed toward the goal 
of the control of American industry, not 
alone in the indirect sense in which its col- 
lective purchasing power already makes it 
largely the dictator of what industry shall 
produce, but by such a degree of actual 
ownership, as shareholder and bonded 
creditor, as to insure the stability of its own 
job, to make the pay roll rather than the 
dividend the first financial objective of 
business. The road on which labor has 
started, with its conversion of workers into 
capitalists, leads definitely in that direc- 
tion. Unless an at present unthinkable 
letting down of the immigration bars or 
some unforeseeable cataclysm blocks the 
path, that is where labor seems bound 
eventually to arrive. 
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PURE CAMELS HAIR’ 


Imperial Camel Hair Overcoats 
may also be purchased at the 
establishment of an authorized 
Stein Bloch representative in the 
principal cities throughout the 
United States and Great Britain 


. 
IMPERIAL a 
3 


At home and abroad, Impertal Camel Hair originated by Stein Bloch, 1s recognized as the year-round coat of the gentleman. 


Imperial Camel Hair Overcoats are tailored in standard camel hair colors as well as 


Glens and Overcheckings in two-tone effects. 
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S/EILIF-MAUDIE 


DIPLOMAT TO WIS PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Talk about the Lost Tribe of Israel! 
Say, they could have been in Russia all this 
time and never be lost at all, and still no- 
body would have found them. 

Now scramble all that together and let 
somebody think they can diagnose it. Rus- 
sia is the boarding-house hash of Nations. 
Hash, Russia and flivvers are three things 
nobody has ever been able to catalogue the 
contents. 

Trying to tell what Russia is is like trying 
to tell the difference between a Conserv- 
ative Republican and a Progressive Dem- 
erat. If you are a visiting Communist, or 
have Communistic leanings, why, naturally 
you will write of it from their accomplish- 
ment point of view, and are liable to—acci- 
dentally—leave out any little defects you 
might have seen. 

Then on the other hand, if you are not 
the least bit in sympathy with any part of 
their program, why, you naturally are not 
liable to let yourself see anything that has 
any merit in it. So, Boss, if you are look- 
ing for me to solve the Russian Problem, 
you are not going to get it done. Now a 
Congressman could do it in twenty minutes 
and a Senator in ten, but it stuck me. But 
I tell you what I am going to do—I am just 
going to be like a prisoner at the bar when 
some wise, old good-natured Judge who 
wants to get the facts asks, “‘ Will you please 
' tell the Court in your own way and your 
own language just what happened on the 
entire night of June the twelfth?” Now 
that’s what I am going to do. I am just 
going to tell you everything I saw and what 
happened here in Russia in the last two 
and a half weeks. 

Now the first thing I want to dois to dispel 
one generally popular illusion that every- 
body has to watch one’s conduct while in 
Russia. Everybody said: ‘‘Be very care- 
ful what you say or do while in there; they 
have spies and secret police all over the 
place. Every waiter or servant in the 
Hotel, they let on they don’t speak English, 
but they do, and report everything. It’s 
that G. P. U., or Cheko, the famous secret- 
service organization of Russia.” 

Well, they had me so scared that New 
York third-degree police methods wouldent 
have got a word from me. If anybody said 
to me, “It’s a nice day today,” I would be 
afraid even to agree with them. I would 
just nod my head both ways, kind of a half 
yes and 50 per cent no. I was as agreeable 
to everybody as an Insurance Agent before 
he lands you. 

Then a lot of friends had said to me, 
“Oh, you will get many a laugh out of 
there; I would like to be with you up 
there.”’ 

Funny? Say, I was just about the sad- 
dest looking thing you ever saw. Clare- 
more, Oklahoma’s, favorite light Comedian 
was in no jovial mood to derive merriment 
from an Bolsheviki régime that far away 
from home. I had seen pictures of long 
trains wending their way across the Trans 
Siberian Railway, hauling heavy loads of 
human freight, when nobody had a return 
ticket but the Conductor, all perhaps for 
getting funny with Russia. 

So if I thought of an alleged Wise Crack, 
it was immediately stifled before reaching 
even the thorax. If somebody was going 
to pull nifties at the expense of the Soviet 
Régime, I certainly was not going to be the 
culprit. The whole system of Communism 
might have openly appeared to me Cock- 
eyed and disastrous, but if I thought so, 
I would have said it to myself. 

No, come to think about it, I wouldent 
even have said it to myself. I would have 
been afraid some thought reader would 
pick it up. I dident want to do anything 
or say anything that could be used against 
me. I wanted to get out in the peaceful 
way I had got in. I wanted to arrive back 
home 100 per cent whole this fall, to tell my 
little wheezes to the dissatisfied agrarian 


popolation, or what is mistakenly called 
the Rube Belt. I couldent think of a single 
Prohibition joke that I thought would get 
over around a Prison Camp fire on the 
shores of the Behring Straits. You know, 
I don’t think there is anything as pitiful or 
sad as a half-scared Comedian. I looked, I 
absorbed, but I dident utter. 

Then for the next popular illusion I was 
told by everyone, ‘‘Oh, they will take care 
of you; they will just take you around and 
show you just what they want you to see. 
You won’t be allowed to see anything. 
You will be sheperded around to just all 
the good-appearing things.” 

Well, here is the funny part about it: I 
don’t think there was a soul in Russia that 
knew I was in there. In fact it kinder hurt 
my pride when I found nobody was watch- 
ing me or paying me any attention. You 
see, it’s so hard to get a Passport in there 
that I thought when they did give me one 
I felt kinder like every new Congressman 
when he first comes to Washington and 
looks for you and Mrs. Coolidge and the 
Cabinet and Alice Longworth and Walter 
Johnson all to meet him at the train. Then 
he comes and prowls around for a week 
before anybody but his Landlord knows he 
is there. In fact some stay there for years 
and nobody ever knows they are there. 

Well, that’s the way I felt. ’Course, I 
dident figure on any public reception. I 
dident hardly dare to hope for so much as 
the much-heralded Cossacks to charge and 
cut the heads off any remaining nobility 
in Red Square. But I did begin to think 
if they are going to start showing me about 
they better be at it.. I tell you it was lone- 
some and humiliating on me. I wanted to 
hire my own Detective and have him watch 
me just to keep up the popular tradition. 

Well, you know yourself how it was when 
you first come to Washington as Vice Presi- 
dent. Well, that’s just the reception I had 
in Russia. Well, I went all over the coun- 
try; drove out to villages, went to other 
towns, got on the train and made a night’s 
journey from Moscow to St. Petersburg— 
or Leningrad was the name of it that 
week—and wasent stopped or asked a ques- 
tion; and dident even have my passport, 
as it had been left with the Hotel to give to 
the Police, as that is their custom. 

I run onto an old American boy that 
was working for a big mining concern and 
he and I looked at everything there was to 
see, and a lot of things that if they had been 
very careful they shouldent have let us see. 
I talked to various Government officials 
connected with their Foreign Department, 
and everywhere had the greatest courtesy 
and consideration. They explained any- 
thing that I would ask them about the gov- 
ernment or the country. One thing, though 
that a Communist can do is explain. You 
can ask him any question in the world, and 
if you give him long enough he will explain 
their angle, and it. will sound plausable 
then. Communism to me is one-third 
practice and two-thirds explanation. 

I wanted to go in the Kremlin, the old- 
time Czars’ Castle and Fort. It’s now 
where all the Government business is car- 
ried on. ’Course, you have to have a per- 
mit, but they gave it to me and in I went. 
They give you a Guide who speaks Eng- 
lish to take you through. But that was 
the only place where they furnished me 
one. Anywhere else I could mess around 
all over the place. Lenine’s Tomb—the 
body is just there in a glass case. Well, at 
the present time you can’t go in there, as 
they are overhauling or upholstering the 
whole tomb, or the body, or something. 
It’s just a little wooden building outside 
the Kremlin wall. 

I wanted, of course, when I went in 
there, to see Trotzky. I wanted to write 
to you.about him and tell you how he 
stacked up with Borah and Young La- 
Follette and Jim Reed and Al Smith and 
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vhe FLORSHEIM Shoe 


WHEN evening shadows fall, 
the feet which have walked in 
Florsheims through the day nat- 
urally maintain their well-bred 
appearance. The “ADAIR” is a 
much-admired Florsheim. 
Patent leather for formal wear. 
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Manufacturers 


AMERICAN, JDEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


SPH OE 
* CHICAGO 


TH. E Gy Op Mi PEATNa 


You cannot improve on 
nature’s way. IDEAL- 
AMERICAN hot water 
heating is like the send- 
ing of blood thru heart 
and arteries to keep the 


body warm. Send for 
catalog, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For burning oil, gas, coke or ANY coal. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U. S., Canada & Europe 
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©Would you re, “es 
put your plant vie ¥ 
over a coal mine ‘ 9) 


You wouldn’t even put your plant close to a mine if it was far from your 
customers, raw materials and labor supply. You may find that locating 
in Wilmington gives you the best balance of all considerations. 


Have Wilmington Measured for Your Factory—Free! If you will write and tell us 
your requirements, our Consultant will make a survey and tell you conservatively 
what Wilmington has for you. In general, Wilmington offers the following: 


Stable Labor Supply—all grades, because this is 
an attractive town to live in. Prosperity—diver- 
sified industriés—some of the world’s largest 
factories in their lines. Fine residential and 
business districts. 


Railroads— Pennsylvania, Reading, B. & O. Ship 
also by water and motor-trucks. Overnight 
deliveries to 20% of America’s population. Free 
from the traffic jam of shipping from the ‘big 
seaboard cities. 

New Marine Terminal. Latest equipment for 
fast handling. of all classes of shipments... Open 
and covered storage. 10 minutes from city. 
Power, Fuel,'Gas, Pure Water at low rates. Short 
haul from coal mines and refineries. 


Special Advantages. Favorable Corporation 
Laws.. No radical legislation. Comfortable Cli- 
mate. Logical location for branch factories to 
serve the East, the fast-growing Southeast, coast- 
wise and foreign markets. 


Address: Industrial Department, Room 1301, Chamber of Commerce 


WILMINGTON 
"D. GE clo Baad gabe 


“The Port of Personal Service” 


Il porcelain: 

B- te us direct / 
eA. J. Liadcaian 

433 Cleveland Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis, 


Long Beach Bidg., 
; New York 
-1636-14thSt., Denver — 
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» “8 Turnsit’” 
Toasters 


| Hot Plates 

; ‘Curling Lrons 
| Electric Irons 
| Waffle Irons 
e Electric Ranges 
; Heating Pads 
fs Electric Heaters 
Urn Heaters 
Testing Ovens 
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itivery) home should have one. Quick relief for pain, chills, colds. 
| Keeps po} poultices swarm, etc. Extra large size with three-heat switch, 
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Sol Bloom and the New York Times man 
in there, Duranty, who has been there for 
years and is the best informed man in Rus- 
sia on their affairs, and a fine congenial 
little fellow and a godsend to visiting Eng- 
lish or Americans. Well, Duranty and I 
went to see a man about seeing Trotzky. 
A little fellow named Rothstein, who spoke 
English and used to work on a paper in 
England, he has to do with censoring all 
that goes out to the Press. I told him the 
nature of the visit to Trotzky was to find 
out just what kind of a Guy he was person- 
ally; that I dident want any of his state 
secrets. I just wanted to see did he drink, 
eat, sleep, laugh and act human, or was his 
whole life taken up for the betterment of 
mankind. I told him that anything that I 
wrote you would not break up the pleasant 
relations that existed between our two 
glorious Nations. 

Mr. Rothstein informed me: ‘‘ We are a 
very serious people; we do not go in for fun 
and laughter. In running a large Country 
like this we have no time for appearing 
frivolous. We have a great work to per- 
form for the betterment of mankind. We 
are sober.” 

Well, I explained to him that I dident 
hardly expect Trotzky to make any faces 
for me or to turn a few somersaults or tell 
the one about two Hebrews named Abe 
and Moe. I tole him that the man must 
have some very good human qualities, and 
on account of being in America at one time, 
he has always been of especial interest to 
us; more than anyone else in Russia since 
Lenine’s death. I wanted to tell them that 
what they needed in their Government was 
more of a sense of humor and less of a sense 
of revenge. 

I saw that this old boy wasent so strong 
for me X-raying Trotzky. But I bet you 
if I had met him and had a chat with him, 
I would have found him a very interesting 
and human fellow, for I have never yet 
met a man that I dident like. When you 
meet people, no matter what opinion you 
might have formed about them beforehand, 
why, after you meet them and see their 
angle and their personality, why, you can 
see a lot of good in all of them. You know 
how it is yourself, Boss. I bet you have 
had Political enemies and you would think 
from your impressions of them that they 
ought to be quartered in the zoo in the 
reptile house. Yet when you met them you 
could see their side and find they wasent so 
bad, and that you were both trying to get 
about the same thing in the long run. 

Rothstein wants me to stay over one day 
longer, and he would have me see Tchitch- 
erin. He was the Prime Minister, and 
naturally would be the main one. But it 
was Trotzky I want to see if possible. 
These Prime Ministers, they are so sudden 
that before I can write you about one of 
them he may be out and be three Ministers 
removed from his old position. 

But I found out the real reason I dident 
get to see Trotzky. Trotzky is not in so 


good with the present government. It may . 


seem rather funny to some to hear he is too 
conservative for them. He has his ideas 
how things should run, as he is one of the 
old-timers in the party. He got so bad as 
an opposition that the Party shipped him 
away off down in the Ural’s to get him out 
of the way. But he is really strong with the 
people, and there was such a fuss raised 
over it that they had to drag him back to 
the capital again and create a job for him; 
so they made him Minister of Concessions. 

Now, on the face of it, that looks like a 
pretty soft job, for Russia certainly has 
lots of concessions to peddle out. But they 
made it so Red-Tapey that he couldent give 
out the Vodka-selling privilege at the next 
Revolution without having it passed by an 
act of the entire Soviet Council; so it really 
wasent so much of a job as it appeared on 
the letterhead. He had charge of the Army 
for a long time, and built up quite a for- 
midable gang. 

The real fellow that is running the whole 
thing in there is a Bird names Stalin, a 
great big two-fisted fighting egg from away 
down in the Caucasian Mountains. He is 
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the Borah of the Black Sea. He is kinder 
the Mellon and Butler combined of the 
Russian administration. He is the stage 
manager of Bolshevism right now. He 
don’t hold any great high position himself, 
but he tells the others what ones they will 
hold. He has served his term in Siberia 
under the Czar. Well, Trotzky is kinder 
not sitting at his round table at lunch. But 
the Peasants out in the country are still 
strong for Trotzky. He sees that there 
must be some changes made in the way they 
are running things. The Peasants think 
they have a kick that they are not getting 
enough for their grain, and Trotzky is 
sorter siding with them. So he is called a 
conservative. 

A Conservative among Communists is a 
man with a Bomb in only one hand; a 
Radical is what you would call a Two- 
Bomb Man. They have one in each hand, 
and will spit a third one at you if possible. 
But I saw and talked to lots of them in the 
Government; also met all the gang that 
they sent out from America that time with 
Big Bill Haywood—was going to see old 
Bill, but he was sick in the Hospital and I 
couldent get to see him. From what I 
heard, Bill sho would like to get back 
among the gang in Chicago. If I was Bill, 
and had that opportunity of going from 
Russia to Chicago I would give it serious 
thought before I would make the change. 

Met the smartest, brightest old Bolshe 
fellow in there named George. I don’t 
know his other name, but you couldent 
pronounce it if I wrote it. He said he was 
one of the twenty-two that Judge Landis 
sent to Leavenworth to break their jump 
to Russia that time. He is a bright, smart 
kind of a Duck, but not what I would call 
a Landis rooter. Met a big nice jovial 
fellow from Chicago—forgot his name, 
said he run for President on the Socialist 
ticket the year Jimmy Cox did. I told him 
I could faintly remember Jimmy, for he 
happened to be a good friend of mine; but 
I couldent remember him. He said he runs 
pretty near every year on that Ticket— 
said, ‘“‘I may run this year.” I told him 
there was no Presidential election this year 
unless there was an impeachment. 

He said, ‘‘ Ain’t there? Well, mebbe it’s 
next year then; I don’t pay much ’tention 
to what years I am running and what years 
I am not.” 

He was feeling pretty good about the 
whole way things were running in there, and 
was very enthusiastic about it all; he was 
strong for ’em. He had a passport back! 
I bet if you had stole that passport away 
from that old Boy you would have just had 
284 pounds’ worth of suicide on your hands. 
The funny part about it among these 
American ones you meet over there visiting, 
they are all so nice and friendly and en- 
thusiastic about it, and believe in it away 
above our form of government; but they 
all go back over home. It just looks to me 
like Communism is such a happy-family 
affair that not a Communist wants to stay 
where it is practiced. It’s the only thing 
they want you to have but keep none them- 
selves. Well, this continuous Presidential 
Candidate was a mighty nice fellow, and I 
would like to see him get into the finals 
some day, even if he don’t win. 

Now I know you want to know what 
about it, and how is it working, and what is 
it. Well, I am giving it as much study asa 
Bird like me could give serious study to 
anything. Before coming in here, I read 
everything. I read so many of that fellow 
Marx’s books that I don’t want even to see 
the Marx Brothers, as clever as they are. 
I have come to the conclusion that the rea- 
son there is so many books on Socialism is 
because it’s the only thing in the world that 
you can’t explain easy. It’s absolutely im- 
possible for any Socialist to say anything 
in a few words. You say, ‘Is it light or 
dark?”’ and it takes him two volumes to 
answer Yes or No; and then I know there 
is a catch in it somewhere. It’s like a long 
Theatrical Contract. If one of them tells be- 
yond the Salary and the amount of weeks 
you are to work, why, you might just as 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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Is Boston really a difficult 


= »market ) 
The Boston Retailer says “NO” 


His solution of the problem lies in concentrating 
his advertising upon a 12-mile shopping area 
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Wax do so many manufacturers 
regard Boston as a difficult ad- 
vertising market? 

Why do Boston retailers find that 
same market no more difficult than 
other retailers find other cities? 

The Globe decided to find the answer 
to these questions. 

yr y ry 
Investigation showed that most nationally 
known manufacturers think of Boston as a 
city with a 3o-mile trading radius. But 
within this 30-mile trading radius, com- 


monly accepted as the Boston market, are _ 


five cities that are entities in themselves. 


When the Globe interviewed Boston de- 
partment stores it developed that 64% of 
the charge accounts in one most represent- 
ative store and 74% of its package de- 
liveries are confined to an area within 12 
miles of City Hall. This was further veri- 
fied by the Parcel Delivery Clearing House 
which delivers parcels for all the depart- 
ment stores. 

In this 12-mile area—Boston’s real trad- 
ing area—lies 1,567,257 population, with a 
per capita wealth of nearly $2,000. In this 


package deliveries 


charge accounts 
61% of all grocery stores 


Taking a 30-mile radius as Boston’s extreme trading limit 
the 12-mile area contains— 


74% of all department store 


64% of all department store 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 more copies than the next Boston Sunday 
newspaper. The Globe concentrates in this area—199,392 daily—176,479 Sunday. 


May we send you this interesting booklet? 


It you consider Boston really a difficult market you will be 
interested in our new booklet—‘‘Looking at New England 
Through the Eyes of the Sales and Advertising Manager.” 
We will be glad to send you a copy on request. 


Total Net Paid Circulation 
Daily 280,159—Sunday 332,282 


e Boston Globe 


12-mile area is the largest number of retail 
outlets in most lines, and nearly all the 
retail leaders. 
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ES this key market of Boston the Sunday 
Globe delivers the largest newspaper cir- 

culation—and the sale of the Globe on 

week-days exceeds that of Sunday. 


That is why Boston retailers—especially 
the great department stores—buy the Globe 
first. In the Sunday Globe Boston’s great 
stores place as much lineage as they use in 
all other Sunday papers combined. And 
during 1925 (and 1926 to date) the daily 
Globe carried more department store adver- 
tising than any other daily paper. Adver- 
tisers in the Globe get a uniform seven day 
concentration upon Boston’s key market. 


The Globe’s great strength among the 
people of Boston is due solely to its edi- 
torial and news merit. It is strictly non- 
partisan. And the Globe’s features inter- 
est every member of the family. 


Study the map of Boston’s key market 
on this page. See how the Globe leads in 
this key market. Note the figures on dis- 
tributing outlets. Then buy the Globe , 
Jirst in Boston, . 


60% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 
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So when the Big Broadcasting Station 
of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
and “Rainbo Gardens,” Chicago, 
wanted to judge the quality of their 
own broadcast, they installed a 


a would you like to own the radio receiver the great broad- *Among the great Broadcasting Stations who 


casting stations use in their listening rooms to judge the quality authorize us ie ce that they use Day-Fan 

: ; : : test t 
of their own programs? What tone it must have, to do justice to the Roce tvers 1 50 Ses Tes ae 
quality and clearness of reception are— 


music of their great artists! What selectivity, to tune out a station in WMCA, New York (Hotel McAlpin) ; WEBJ, 

h ildin nd listen m- New York (Third Avenue Railway System) ; 

the same building, a liste to others far away for purposes of co WO), Chicago (Calumet Baking Bow ieee 

parison! You can have this receiver in your own home. & Rainbo Gardens); WLIB, Chicago (Liberty 

; . ® > Magazine); WNAC, Boston (The Shepard 

This final and nation-wide approval of the Day-Fan Radio crowns aearatt WTAM, Cleveland pes Storie 

the record of the recetver which was first to perfect single dial control, Battery Co.) ; WCAE, Pittsburgh (Kaufmann & 

; ; . Baer Co.); WCCO, Minneapolis and St. Paul 

first to find all stations at their newspaper numbers, first to publish (Cold Medal Redio Station, Washbudee 

its own ir hone Dir r ; r ever Crosby Co.) ; KFNF, Shenandoah, Ia. (Henry 

own A Telep ectory, and which now meets your every Feld et Ce WO, Ee eT 

need with five, six, and seven-tube sets from $89 to $250.00. (Main Auto Supply Co.); WOAW, Omaha, 

: : : Neb. (Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 

Judge Day-Fan, not as a radio, but as a great musical instrument. Ass'n); WAAW, Omaha, Neb. (Omaha Grain 

Exchange); WEAN, Providence (The Shep- 

; : d Co.); WCAL, Northfield, Minn. (St. 
Your name and address on a post- = ih , =< [ 

card (address Dept. P. 4, Day-Fan BR ae Sie < = are et Sak eer he: 

Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio) or on : s : : me ¢ eae Ziot Ill Zie es. 

the coupon line below will bring you FR MM : Ce patie en pa (Zion Broed- 

full information and name of near- Casting Stasion)- 

est Day-Fan Dealer. 
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well light a cigarette with it. More words 
ain’t good for anything in the world only 
to bring on more argument. 

If Socialists worked as much as they 
talked, they would be the most prosperous 
style of Government in the World. But the 
thing is they don’t know anything about it 
themselves. There is not two of them in 
the world with the same idea of what it is. 
They say, “All we want is somebody to 
come in and see with an open mind.’’ Well, 
if ever a Guy went into Russia with an open 
mind it was me. It was not only open but 
it verged on being empty. Lord, if 130,- 
000,000 people that never had it any too 
soft in their lives are trying to work out a 
way to better their condition, why, it ain’t 
for a yap like me to come along and tell 
them that they are all wrong. 

You know, I dident have to go to Russia 
to find comedy or chaos in Governments. 
If I was looking for governments that 
wasent just exactly hitting on all six, why, 
I left one and went through a dozen more 
going to Russia, so anybody better not 
start heaving too many rocks at Russia’s 
government—I don’t care which country 
you come from—till you have looked your 
own over. 

Liberty don’t work as good in practice 
as it does in Speech. You got to figure that 
bunch of fellows are playing with the big- 
gest Toy in the world. They are like a poor 
old Farmer or Rancher out home in Okla- 
homa that has a bunch of Kids, and they 
have never had anything to play with in 
their lives but an old hound pup; and then 
Dad strikes Oil, is paid a big bonus, and 
wanting to do something for his Gang, goes 
to Tulsa and gets them all the mechanical 
toys of every description in the world and 
hands them to them to play with. Well, 
that is what somebody has slipped these 
soviet fellows. They have had an electric 
train thrust into their hands and they had 
never pulled the string on even a jumping 
jack before, and they are naturally going to 
have a lot of short circuits and burned fin- 
gers before they get the thing started. 
Cesar and Nero and that bunch of boys 
that got credit for steam-roller measures 
through the Roman senate were playing 
county politics compared to these Babies. 
The whole Roman Empire, in its balmiest 
days—and it had some balmy days—that 
little Minor-League Empire would have 
got so lost in Russia that Columbus, De 
Soto and Lewis and Clark couldent have 
found it. 

Now handing this bunch of fellows Rus- 
sia would just be like Judge Gary coming 
backstage at the Follies and saying, “‘ Here, 
Will, you and the Girls take over the Steel 
Corporation and run it.’”’” Now you have 
to have some kind of training to handle 
something big or else you have to do a lot 
of practicing on it after you get in, which is 
generally pretty expensive. Most of these 
fellows were on little Communist News- 
papers. 

Now America has withstood some pretty 
rough handling at times, but I sure would 
hate to see it fall under the management 
of a troop of our Dissatisfied Newspaper 
men. Put it in the hands of an old hard- 
headed Farmer or a small-town Merchant, 
but deliver it from Editors. They would 
have more Theories how to run us than the 
Communists. So you got to give these 
fellows a little bit of the benefit of the 
doubt. They are practicing and are trying 
to do the best they can, but unfortunately 
they are practicing on 130,000,000 people 
that have to remain the horrible example 
till these Guys find out themselves just 
what it’s all about. 

’Course, it won’t be such a terrible dis- 
grace—on them—if they don’t make it, for 
there is Nations with men trained from 
childhood in government that looks like 
they were getting practiced on. It’s just 
tough on the people, that’s all, It’s no dis- 
grace not to be able torun a country nowa- 
days, but it is a disgrace to keep on trying 
when you know you can’t. ’Course, things 
look pretty bad there. You see, this is ’26 
and the war started in ’14. That means 
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twelve years that trains, street cars, Public 


. Buildings, and in fact everything, has not 


had a thing done to it since the day the 
Czar’s forces marched off to fight Germany; 
no painting, nostreets fixed up to amount to 
anything. Most of the streets are, however, 
kept clean. You see a great deal of poverty 
among the people along the streets, a 
great many ragged little children begging. 
’Course, you can see these things in lots of 
cities besides Russian ones, but it’s worse 
in there. 

I never saw a pair of silk stockings on a 
single lady on the street. Everything is 
very expensive. Most all the manufactured 
things have to be imported, as their fac- 
tories, very few of them are operating. The 
Factories are there, but the machinery is 
all rusted and spoiled in all these years of 
no usage; and they have to get in new ma- 
chinery, and it costs a lot of money to 
reéquip all those. Food things shouldent be 
so high, for they raise everything in the 
world up there; but it seems to cost them 
a lot to handle it through the stores. They 
have these codperative stores; in fact 
everything is supposed to belong to the 
government, but they are changing now 
and allowing private ownership and cutting 
prices over each other. 

You see, the Communism that they 
started out with, the idea that everybody 
would get the same and have the same— 
Lord, that dident work at all. That has all 
been changed—the idea that the fellow that 
was managing the bank was to get no more 
than the man that sweptit out. That talked 
well to a crowd, but they got no more of 
that now than we have. I don’t suppose 
there is two men in Russia getting exactly 
the same salary. They get what they can 
get, and where they can get it. When the 
government runs anything, as they do prac- 
tically everything over there, there is al- 
ways about twice or three times as many 
working in the place as would be found in 
private enterprises. 

During these hard times they have had 
so much dishonesty among the people work- 
ing where they could get their hands on 
any money that it takes about two to watch 
one, and then four others to watch those 
two. There is also an awful lot of unem- 
ployment. 

Taxes are very high. They have suc- 
ceeded in stabilizing their money—that is, 
inside the Soviet Union. The Ruble is 
worth 50 cents, which is the par value of it. 
The Chervonetz, or sort of a little pocket 
Chevrolet, is worth just about five dollars, 
and compares with the English pound. 
Right after the Revolution, when they 
were operating their money like a lot of 
these Countries over here do, on just a 
Printing-Press basis, why, they had boot- 
leg money-makers just like they do over 
home with—alleged—booze. If you needed 
any money, you would go to your Cur- 
rency Bootlegger and buy it. Each one 
claimed to make Nothing but Prewar stuff. 
Now they got it stabilized, but it’s up so 
high nobody can get any of it. 

I asked an official of their Foreign Office 
how they maintained it at standard, and he 
said: ‘‘We balance our budget. We esti- 
mate how much will come in during the year 
and don’t spend any more than that. We 
make our exports and imports balance, and 
that is one reason we cannot bring in as 
many things as we would like to.”’ 

But another very prominent man who 
had been in there off and on for years, do- 
ing a big business in there, said: “‘They 
originally started out with a bunch of Gold 
that they inherited from the original Goy- 
ernment, and what they had confiscated 
from various ones during and after the 
Revolution, and they took that to Eng- 
land and borrowed its equivalent in money 
on a loan against the gold. Well, they took 
this money and come back home and issued 
more currency against what they had 
brought from England, saying, ‘It’s all 
backed by our gold reserve.’ They would 
issue another batch against the last one, 
just pyramiding, all backed up by this 
original that was in hock to England. But 
anyhow, they have kept it steady, and you 
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Bluesjay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 


“A dangerous practice—home corn- 


paring,” warns 


‘Lots of men think, because they 
can use a razor on their face, 
they are qualified to pare their 
own corns,” is the observation 
of Dr. Lee W. V. Wilms, a well- 
known chiropodist of Chicago. 
“Did they realize how danger- 
ous a practice corn-paring at 
home really is, they would never 
attempt it, but instead go to the 
chiropodist for treatment.” 
Should you want to end a 


the chiropodist 


corn safely at home—just apply 
a Blue-jay corn plaster. For 26 
years, Blue=jay has been recog- 
nized as the safe and scientific 
way for removing, quickly and 
easily, corns at home. 
7 Tr 

Asoft, cool pad fits over the corn, reliev- 
ing the pressure and pain at once. In 48 
hours, the corn comes out—unless un- 
usually stubborn. Then another Bluesjay 
plaster is usually all that’s required to 
rout the old offender. At all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 
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84% SAY MICHELIN TIRES ARE BEST 


JK THIS STATEMENT IS BASED ON FACTS. WE PICKED AT RANDOM 
1500 MOTORISTS WHO WERE TESTING MICHELIN TIRES. 84% SAID 
THEIR TESTS PROVED THESE TIRES BETTER THAN ANY OTHERS. 


MICHELIN—THE WORLD’S FIRST PNEUMATIC AUTO TIRE—1895 AND NOW 


THE 


£1 ORSHEIM 


FEETRUREVARGE 


Walking with Florsheim Feeture Arch Shoes is a real pleasure 
—they support the arch and improve your stride. As light and 
flexible on your feet as a regular style—with greater comfort. 


CompinaTIon No. 17 ~ Style 8-167 - $11 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


Prey 
on Feeture Arch 4 4 


THE Cli Ye THATANEVER*STOPS 


Not even the severest hurricane that ever struck the United 
States mainland stopped this Magic City. Before the wind 


ceased blowing the work of relieving the injured began and in 
the days and nights following, the spirit which built this amaz- 
ing city, manifested itself in reconstruction without parallel 
in speed and efficiency. 

Mayor E. C. Romfh of Miami in an official statement made 


September 24th, six days after the storm, following a thor- 
ough inventory of the damage, declared: 

‘Of the 150 hotels in Miami, Miami Beach and Coral Gables 
75 per cent were not damaged to any great extent. The year 
around hotels are operating as usual. Of the 1200 apartment 
houses, 70 per cent received little damage. All hotels and 
apartment houses will be completely repaired and put in first 
class condition within 60 days. 

‘I want to give positive assurance that our friends will find 


Miami this winter the same enjoy able, hospitable, comfortable 
vacation city it has always been.’ 
The ‘‘Comeback”’ to normal has even been faster than pre- 


dicted. The greatest entertainment program any resort ever 
planned will be carried through without change. 

Kleven sporty golf courses, with many tournaments; horse racing 
on a million dollar track; thrilling dog races; exciting Spanish 
Jai-Alai contests; Surf bathing daily, or your “choice of pools in 
magnificent casinos. 

1200 miles of smooth, dustless motor roads. Game fishing, 
motor-boating. yachting, horseback riding, tennis, polo. 

PRYOR'S BAND —Daily Concerts in Royal Palm Park 

Millions of Dollars have been spent this summer in improved 
motor highways. 

Direct de luxe trains to Miami from New York, Chicago and 
Detroit. Through Pullmans from all principal northern Cities. 
Speedy ocean voyage in the finest coastwise steamship service in — 
the world direct from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 

HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms 
Single $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
Double $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms at lower prices. 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Hotel Association. 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season. 
2400* units (two persons) at $600 and under 
averaging $1.50 per day or less per person. 
2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 
1800* units (two or more) at $750 to $900 
3000* units (two or more) at $900 to $1200 
Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $3500 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Apartment Association. 
*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, 
or two or more rooms for housekeeping. 


For handsome illustrated booklet address— 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


This advertisement authorized by City Commissioners of Miami 
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don’t have to read the papers every day to 
see what you have.” 

Of course, anyone going in will ask, ‘“‘Is 
it working? Is everybody happy?” Well, 
they are not. Over 90 per cent of the pop- 
ulation in Russia are farmers, and live out in 
the country and Villages. The Revolution 
was to get the Peasant the land. They took 
all the land and everything that the rich or 
even fairly prosperous had away from them, 
and it’s owned by the Government. They 
give it to the Peasant, but it’s only his as 
long as he lives on it and tends it. He can’t 
trade it off or sell it. The real deed to the 
land is held by the Government. 

.’Course, that beat the old way of being 
under the thumb of the Landlord. But 
now that the Peasant owns it, he has to pay 
the taxes on it. Before, it was the Land- 
lord had to pay them. So the difference in 
what he pays the Government and what 
he paid the Landlord is so little that he 
can’t hardly see where he comes in to be 
much better off. 

But that is not the real and the serious 
trouble there. It is this: The Government 
tells the farmer what he shall get for his 
products—based, of course, on the market 
value at that time. Well, he is not kicking 
so much on that as he is on this: When he 
sells his grain, he can’t take the money and 
go buy what he needs. He can’t buy his 
plows and his wagons and his harness and 
many other things that has to be made by 
a factory. They cost him more than his 
grain brought him; and if he did happen to 
have enough, then the things are not to be 
found to buy. They have to import most 
of them and the cost to the farmer is tre- 
mendous. So what does the old Farmer 
do? He won’t sell them the stuff. 

The Russian Peasant may be Illiterate, 
but he is not what you would call Dumb. 
He knows something about this Guy Marx’s 
theories himself. He knows what’s the use 
raising anything if you can’t trade it or sell 
it for what you want. So he is just raising 
for his own use. And living on what he 
raises. If he does raise more, when they 
say, ‘‘ You have so much wheat here; you 
must sell that,’’ he illiterately replies, “‘No, 
I eat that. My family very big bread eat- 
ers, eat lots of wheat. I have none for 
sale.”’ 

Sometimes he hides it; but, anyhow, he is 
not selling it, and that has got the whole 
Communistie Party about cuckoo right at 
this minute. Their problem is to satisfy 
him. They have to get him some stuff in 
there cheaper than they can afford to, or 
make it, or pay more for his grain than they 
can get for it in outside world markets. 
Somebody is going to lose some money on 
the thing, and it ain’t going to be old 
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Mr. Peasant. Hecanset and live on just ex- 
actly what he raises. But the old Boys in 
town has got to get enough nourishment 
from what the farmer raises to make those 
brotherhood-of-man speeches on. The old 
farmer just grinds his extra up into Vodka, 
lays in a lot of wood and hibernates for the 
winter. 

Ifyou got that Vodka for a companion you 
got a mighty ally on your side when it come 
to forgetting your troubles. The old Peas- 
ant has gone through many of these same 
winters. He knows it’s not going to make 
much difference with him who is in. You 
see, there is only 600,000 Communists in 
the whole of Russia, and they are ruling 
over the other 130,000,000. So this 600,000 
have got to figure out some way to sorter 
half satisfy this small minority. 

You know how it is yourself, Mr. Cool- 
idge. Those Pheasants out in the West and 
Middle West are either hollering for higher 
prices for their grain or cheaper prices for 
flivver parts, phonograph records, Crystal 
sets, cheaper movie admission and Govern- 
ment instruction in Black-bottom dance 
steps. So, you see, Russia’s problem is 
about your problem, only Russians can get 
along without all these necessities. They 
can live on what they raise, and drink the 
surplus and enjoy it. But you have got to 
supply your pheasants with these essentials, 
for they can vote and the Russians can’t— 
they can vote, but they can’t get them 
counted. 

So, after all, the world is just about the 
same whether it be on the banks of the 
Vulgar or the Potomac. So we are not ina 
position hardly to blame the Communists 
for not finding a solution when we pay 600 
men $10,000 apiece a year and they can’t 
find out. 

So, as I said before, I dident have to 
go to Russia to find humor in Government. 

Now there is just an awful lot of things in 
there that I want to tell you about yet. 
But I better split it up in another letter in 
case those G. P. U., or Cheko, police land 
this one. Too much information in one 
dose, that Cabinet of yours couldent digest 
it. I want to tell you about a trip to Lenin- 
grad, the Czars’ Palaces, the Red Army 
Religion—they are telling people over 
here what to think and what not to think 
religiously, just reminds me of over home— 
the Museums, Schools, Playgrounds, and 
oh, lots of things. But you got more in here 
now than you will remember. 

Well, regards. 

Your devoted Chateau in Europe. 

COLONEL ROGERS. 


Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series ot 
articles by Mr. Rogers. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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then the onerable Amos Tuck asted him 
if the italian man did ennything elce and 
Beanys father said no. then the onerable 
Amos Tuck asted him if themunky screemed 
with pane and Beanys father sed he chit- 
tered like a red squirril and evrybody laffed 
and the Jug pounded on the table and glore 
round at them. 

then the onerable Amos Tuck sed well 
mister officer, whitch was Beanys father 
you know, if you complaned that this man 
did 12 things to this munky and now you 
say he only done 1 thing to him then you 
must agree that this whole thing is only 
1-12th as serius as you sed in your com- 
plant and Beanys father scrached his head 
and sed that was so. gosh i gess there aint 
mutch chanct to get our munky. 

then Gimmy Josie whitch was with Mike 
Prescott befoar he was threw out, gumped 
up and hollered bully boy with the glass 
ey, you had him where the hair was short, 
and the Jug ordered the polisemen to arest 
him and put him in the lockup and old Mad 
and old Misery grabbed him and throwed 
him out and took him to the lockup. 

then Mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
had sum other men to tell about it and he 


and the Onerable Amos Tuck kep jawing 
and stopping them and reading from law 
books and waiving their arms and hollering 
at eech other and evry minit it seamed as 
if they wood fite. evry time mister Wood, 
Pile Woods father, wood say ennything the 
onerable Amos Tuck snore at him and the 
moar Mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
told him not to sneer at him the moar he 
snore. i dont think he had augt to be aloud 
to sneer like that. if it keeps up we wont 
get our munky and our hand organ. 

then when mister Wood, Pile Woods 
father, had got throug with his testifyers 
the onerable Amos Tuck stood up and be- 
gun his speach. then Mike and Gimmy 
which were in the lockup under the hall 
begun to sing when Jonnie comes marching 
home again hooray hooray as loud as they 
cood in 2 diferent keys. and jest befoar the 
battle mother and i am a raw recruit with a 
bran new suit, only they called a dam new 
suit. well the onerable Amos Tuck begun to 
laff and stoped his speech and evrybody 
laffed and the Jug banged the table and 
hollered silence and then he sent old Misery 
and old Mad Sleeper down stares to maik 

(Continued on Page 237) 
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( jlycerine 


the anti-freeze that wont evaporate 


WATER 
evaporates |- 


GLYCERINE 
does not evaporate 


A remarkable property of 
Radiator Glycerine 


The sun “drawing water” was a stand- 
ard picture in the old-time text book. 
Most liquids are quickly taken up by the 
air. Radiator Glycerine is an exception. 
The laboratory says it will not evaporate, 
so that when properly used for automobile 
radiator anti-freezesolutions, itneverneeds 
replacement if kept from leaking away. 

(See instructions below.) 


GET a dish of glycerine in the open and it 
will never evaporate. Properly combine 
glycerine with water and the solution will not 
freeze even at low winter temperatures. 

These properties of glycerine are a boon to 
the motorist who faces cold winter driving, 
with the risk of freezing his car during long 
waits in the open or during long nights in a 
cold garage. 

A single treatment of Radiator Glycerine 
in a glycerine-tight car (see instructions be- 
low) means continuous protection against 
freezing throughout the winter because glycer- 
ine will not evaporate. On warm days there 
is no steaming out or loss of glycerine, no 
weakening of its protection. 

Some motorists leave it in the radiator 
all the year ’round. You can put it in 
early in the season without fear of loss and 


READ TH 


—so that you won’t lose 
Radiator Glycerine 
from your Motor Car 
cooling system 


Although the permanence of Radiator Glycer- 
‘ine makes it cheaper in the long run, its first cost 
is greater than that of other anti-freeze agents, 
so it is of prime importance to prevent its waste. 
Above all, be sure the cooling system is tight. 
Remember glycerine takes advantage of minor 


ay yi) Me 


if 


be ready for the first cold snap when it comes. 


Bland and harmless, glycerine is often used. 


in the foods you eat. It will not attack metal 
or rubber and even if © 
spilled on the new type 
lacquer motor car fin- 
ishes it may be wiped 
off without injury. It 
is non-poisonous and 
free from objection- 
able odor. 


Safe 


Radiator Glycer- 


ine solutions will protect your car against 
freezing at temperatures as low as thirty be- 


INSTRUCTIONS 


ESE SIMPLE 


leaks. Your garageman 
can easily flush all dirt 
and sediment from the 
cooling system, tighten 
hose connections, cylin- 
der head gaskets, and 
pump packing so there 
can be absolutely no 
question that the sys- 
tem is leak proof. 

Also don’t waste 


use Radiator 
Glycerine be sure the cooling 
system is glycerine-tight—not 


Before you 


just water-tight. This is an 
easy job for your garageman. 


glycerine through the overflow pipe inside. the. 


radiator. Never fill radiator higher than within 
3 inches of the top of this pipe (Fords 4 inches). 


low zero. And even where the ther- 
mometer occasionally drops below this, 
it is still safe for it does not freeze sud- 
denly and destructively as water does 
but gradually congeals without doing 
any mechanical injury to your car. 

Then, too, it will make your motor 
run better. Glycerine’s boiling point 
is slightly higher than that of water 
which permits higher, more efficient 
operating temperatures than with more 
volatile - solutions, without danger of 
overheating. 


Economical 


Naturally it is economical to use Radiator 
Glycerine because you don’t have to keep on 
replacing it if your cooling system does not 
waste it by leakage or over- 
flow. Just be sure your cooling 
system is glycerine-tight—not 
just water-tight. This is an 
easy job for your garageman. 

Radiator Glycerine solutions 
circulate freely in all types of 
cooling systems. Automotive 
engineers have recognized their 
value and used them long be- 
fore their many advantages 
were pointed out in a bulletin issued by the 


U.S. Bureau of Standards. 


This allows the solution to expand without over- 
flowing when heated up. 

Remember only leakage or overflow can im- 
pair the permanence of glycerine’s protection. 
No replacement for evaporation is necessary 
except an occasional replenishment of the water 
in the solution as in summer. You can prepare 
for cold weather with it in advance without fear 
of loss by evaporation. 

Use only pure distilled radiator glycerine solu- 
tions vouched for by a reliable maker and be 
sure your car is carefully serviced according 


_ to the instructions. You can then drive your car 


in all kinds of weather free from all worry over 
the possibility of a frozen motor. . 


LHEY GLY GE RINE (PRODUCERS ASSOCTATION, OR AMERICA. => 4120, WEST 382np._ STREET ~——~ NEW YORK CIN 
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lOO million feet 
of Southern Pine 


in Concrete Forms 


at Muscle Shoals 


OR nine-tenths of a mile across the valley of the Tennessee, the 
dam at Muscle Shoals towers more than a hundred feet above the 
workmen in the river bed below. 


Into forms constructed entirely of Southern Pine, have been poured a 
million and a quarter cubic yards of concrete. 


Here, where millions of dollars are involved, where perfection only 
would mean future efficiency, every foot of the concrete forms was 
built of Southern Pine—5000 car loads of Southern Pine. 


No chances could be taken with the wood that might yield under the load, 
that might buckle or warp in the moisture, that could not be fabricated 
into forms sometimes approaching the accuracy of pattern work. Thus 
once again, in its hundred years of dominance as the supreme structural 
wood of the world, Southern Pine proved its right to that title. 


In centuries to come this dominance will be unthreatened. Millions upon 
millions of trees grow bigger and stronger every year in the wonderful 
climate of the south. 

‘The finest Southern Pine our mills ever produced is now available at any 
lumber yard east of the Rockies. You can tell Southern Pine by its trade- 
mark. You can judge it by its grade-mark. 

Whether you plan factory, power plant or home, you should have a 


copy of the booklet, 
What It Is Used For 


Southern Pine—What It Is 


‘This book discusses the stresses and strains to which the wood in your structure may 
be subjected. It recommends correct uses of Southern Pine. It is a recent publication 
and it is free. Send for it. Build right—and know you are right. 


Special Notice —For engineers, contractors, afchitects and 
others especially interested in Southern Pine for concrete 
forms, a new booklet is being prepared. It will be sent, 
when completed, to those who ask for it. 


* These letters at the right of “SPA” identify the grade. The designation here is 
one of 18 grade-marks appearing on lumber from Southern Pine Association mills, 


Southern Pine Association 


136 Interstate Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


Southern Pine—The Supreme. 


(Continued from Page 234) 

Mike and Gimmy shet up and they went 
down and Mike and Gimmy shet up. i hoap 
they will keep quiet becaus if evrybody gets 
laffing the Jug will let the italian man go and 
we will lose our munky and our hand organ. 

then the onerable Amos Tuck sed the 
italian man was a hard wirker and if evry- 
body dident think so he had better try to 
lug a hand organ 30 or 40 miles a day and 
he wood find out. and he had a perfect rite 
to keep a munky and he wasent obliged to 
be bit or knawed or scrached or et by it and 
it was not only his rite but his duty to maik 
his munky mind and to whip him. jest as 
mutch rite as enny farmer had to whip a 
kicking or biting horse or to put a curb bit 
on a runaway horse or to jab a ox goad with 
a brad in it into a yoke of oxen to maik 
them pull a lode. 

then he called old John Sullivan the hos- 
ler and old Harrison Rundlett and doctor 
Rowe to show that what he sed was true. 
well he wood ask them questions first and 
then Mister Wood, Pile Woods father, wood 
holler and the lawyers wood holler and read 
from books and sumtimes they wood sass 
eech other until the Jug wood rap on the 
table and stop them. well onct when they 
was doing this sum feller in the crowd hol- 
lered taik him Tige, sick him Bose and then 
he yelped like a dog. well the Jug pounded 
the table and told the polisemen to arest 
that man. well they hunted and nobody 
gnew whitch feller sed it. so bimeby they 
grabbed 2 or 3 stewd catswhitch hadent enny 
biziness to be there and throwed them out. 

then the lawyers went at it again and this 
time they was asking old Francis sum ques- 
tions and they went for him baldheaded 
whitch pleezed me and Pewt and Beany 
and all the other fellers. this was the ferst 
time sumbody elce besides old Francis had 
sumthing to say. and one time mister 
Wood, Pile Woods father, told him to anser 
questions and not maik a speech and shet 
him up pretty quick. 

well when mister Wood, Pile Woods 
father, and the onerable Amos Tuck was 
saling into eech other good and the Jug had 
stoped them Gimmy Josies voice come up 
throug the register and sed shay, fellers, 
if you are a going to fite why in hel dont 
you fite and not talk so mutch about it. 
so down went old Mad and old Misery to 
give him a bat on the head and maik him 
shet up. i hoap they hit him a good whang 
in the head. 

well it was noon time and the Jug sed we 
will adjirn for dinner, then the onerable 
Amos Tuck gave Beanys father sum money 
to get the italian sum dinner. a good 
menny brougt their dinners and et them in 
the hall and the onerable Amos Tuck and 
Mister Wood, Pile Woods father, went up 
to Hirveys resturant talking and laffing to- 
gether jest like the best of frends and call- 
ing eech other Alvy and Amos. me and 
Beany asted Beanys father if he thougt the 
italian man wood be sent to jale and he sed 
he dident like the way things was going. 

well after dinner evrybody went rite into 
the hall and set down and at 1 oh clock the 
Jug came in and banged on the table and 
hollered coart is setting and then he set 
down befoar ennybody cood call him a liar 
because he wasent sitting when he was 
standing, now was he. i gess the onerable 
Amos Tuck notised it becaus he and Mr. 
Wood, Pile Woods father, smiled at eech 
other. 

then the onerable Amos Tuck called doc- 
tor Augustus Bickford and old Gus Bick- 
ford stood up and held up his hand and 
swore. then the onerable Amos Tuck asted 
him a lot of questions slow and distinck. 
question, where do you live. answer, 
Stratham. question, are you a vetering 
sirgion. answer, i be. If he had lerned 
grammer like me he wood have gnew better 
then to say i be. question, what sort of 
animils have you treeted. anser most evry- 
thing from a sick kitten to a 7 foot ox. 
question, have you had enny xperience with 
vicius annimals. anser, lots of xperience. 
question, have you had enny xperience 
with munkys. anser, i have. question, are 
munkys vicious. anser, not verry, but you 
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cant tell jest what a munky will do. ques- 
tion, is a large animil moar dangerous than 
a small one. anser, no, not always. ques- 
tion, give a xample. anser, a 4 year old bull 
is most always dangerus and you sumtimes 
have to clime a tree to escaip but a rattle- 
snaik is always dangerous and if he bites 
you you always clime the golden stares. 
there aint no getting out of it. 

question, if a munky bit you what wood 
you do. answer, lst i wood lick him until 
he had enuf. then i wood drink a glass of 
whisky. then i wood birn out the bite with 
lye and then drink 2 or 3 moar glases of 
whisky. and evrybody laffed and the Jug 
banged the table. question, is the bite of a 
munky dangerus. anser, yes. question, 
what is the danger. anser, well the wirst 
that can happen is to have hydrophoby and 
there aint no cure for that. then if the 
munky come from Asia you may get asiatic 
cholery and die. if he came from the south 
part of Africy you may get gungle feever. 
if he came from Chiny you may get lep- 
rusy. question, in your xperience have you 
found ennything for these dizeezes. anser, 
there aint no cure for hydrophoby, and 
only one for the others. question, what is 
that. anser, a drink of old Rufe Cuttlers 
rum. gosh it looks bad for me and Beany 
and Pewt. I have almost gave up hoap. 

then evrybody laffed even the Jug and 
when they stoped laffing the onerable Amos 
Tuck told Mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
he cood ask him questions. so mister Wood, 
Pile Woods father, only asted him a few 
questions whitch i have rote down jest as 
he asted him and the ansers two. question, 
you say doctor Bickford that the dizeazes 
you get from the bite of a munky depend 
upon the country he came from, do you. 
anser, yes sir, ido. question, and if it came 
from Asia you may get Asiatic cholery. 
anser, yes sir. question, and if it come 
from Africa, you may get African Gungle 
fever. anser, yes sir. 

question, and if it come from China you 
may get chinese leprusy. anser, yes sir. 
question, then if that is the case and the 
munky whitch bit you came from India 
you might have a verry serius attack of 
Indian mutiny. anser, yes sir, and you 
probly wood. question, and you might die 
of it. anser, yes sir, you probly wood die. 

i gess mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
got the best of old Gus this time. 

then mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
sed that is all and then evrybody begun to 
laff and stamp and shout and the onerable 
Amos Tuck throwed his head back and 
laffed the loudest of ennyone to see how 
old Gus had got caugt and the Jug laffed two. 

then mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
called old Gus back and sed you spoke of 
drinking several glasses of whisky, mister 


‘Bickford, you dont mind that do you. an- 


ser, no, sir, i am willing to taik a glass. 
question, and you woodent mind having a 
glass after this case is over, wood you. 
anser, i wood be very mutch pleased Squire 
Wood. i thank you verry mutch sir. i will 
wate round for you. 

then evrybody laffed as loud as they 
cood and mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
got the wirst of it that time, but he laffed 
jest like the onerable Amos Tuck laffed 
when he got the wirst of it. then the Jug 
whitch had laffed hollered silence and 
banged the table and then mister Wood, 
Pile Woods father asted old Nick Tattersall 
what sort of blows the italian give the 
munky and old Nick sed he gie im a graidly 
clout wi a stick. an he asted Jonny Lord 
whitch saw it what the italian did and 
Jonny sed he give him 8 or 4 ungodly welts 
with a stick. then the onerable Amos Tuck 
asted them what they wood do if a pett dog 
bit them and Jonny sed he wood whale hel 
out of him and Nick sed he wood fix im so 
e wood na do it mair and the onerable 
Amos Tuck sed i thougt so, that is all thank 
you gentlemen. 

gosh evry time mister Wood, Pile Woods 
father, gets in a good one the onerable Amos 
Tuck gives him a good one back. 

then there was no moar testifyers and the 
Jug sed perseed with your argiments gen- 
tlemen and the onerable Amos Tuck got up 
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“PEDAL PANTS 
) keep out the cold 


OW is the time to equip your car with Rie 

Nie Pedal Pants. Don’t let wimnter’s icy 

winds go whizzing up the open spaces 
around the pedals and brake levers! 


In just two minutes—without a tool—this dura- 
ble, practical rubber protector can be slipped 
into place. Its base is hidden under your floor 
mat; its sleeves fit snugly over the pedals and 
levers, closing all the openings. No chance for 
cold, heat, water or dust to seep in, yet no inter- 
ference with pedal operation. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Iam enclosing $............for 
which please send me Rie Nie 
Pedal Pants for............Car. 
bY Caries J eS, 


Rie Nie Pedal Pants will give you a new idea of 
winter driving comfort. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send dealer’s name and money direct 
to us, specifying make and year of car. Use the 
coupon! $1.25 for Ford Cars; $1.50 for the follow- 
ing: Chevrolet, Star, Overland 4, Overland 6, 
Whippet, Pontiac, Oakland, Dodge. 


UNA INGE eit e ey. vet 


Address........ 


Dealer’s Name............... ; 


DURKEE-ATWOOD CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Will He Bring $50.00 
for YOUR 


Christmas? 


A first reading of the question above you 

may murmur, “No such luck.”’ But wait a 
minute—it may easily be true! If you will but 
ask us— today—we will promptly send you full 
details of three sure ways to profit: (1) For- 
warding the renewals of present readers in 
your locality for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman; (2) securing 
new subscriptions, and (3) accepting 
the orders of folks who desire to send 
§ subscriptions as Christmas gifts. 


Hundreds of our 
workers will en- 
joy $50.00 or 

more 


No Experience 
Necessary 


If we could get together and talk 
this over, we could doubtless quickly 
convince you how easily you may win 
an extra $50.00 between now and 
Christmas, but time is short. So take 


the first step by mailing the coupon. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
648 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send to me by first class mail everything I’ll need to make an extra fifty 
before Christmas. 


Name 


Street 
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Keeps Your Hair Neat— 
‘kich-looking and Orderly 


it pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 


It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving 
it stiff and artificial looking as waxy 
pastes do. Glostora also keeps the scalp 
soft, and the hair healthy by restoring 
the natural oils from which the hair de- 
rives its health, life, gloss and lustre. 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and 

lustre, or is difficult to keep in place, 
it is very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed men. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week—or after 
shampooing—and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes : ie 

Try it ! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
brushed lightly or combed down flat. 


If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE | 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 26-G-196 | 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio | 

Please send me, FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, all charges | 
paid. | 


In Canada address | 
| THE R.L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St. West, Toronto 2-Ont. | 


$ $ FOR WOMEN $ $ 


Many women are earning from $25 to $50 a week by 
introducing beautiful Franklin-wear Lingerie direct 
from the mill of a long established New England manu- 
facturer to women in their own homes. Use your spare 
time to make money by the simple methods we have 
worked out. You get your commission when ‘you take 
the order. We deliver the garments and make collec- 
tions. Write. now for illustrated booklet giving full 
details. You can have it free. Address: 

Dept. SP-11, Franklin Company, Melrose, Mass. 


A generous sample FREE 
upon request. 


is BE INDEPENDENT 
OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


As exclusive distributor for HAN- 
SLICK Powdered Hand Soap. Ev- 


erybody a customer. Fine repeater. 
All year around business. Write for 
information and free sample. 


SOLAR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2146 So. Troy Street Chicago 


DependableTime Always in Sight 
Mansfield 
Motor Clock 


GLOWNITE $4.50 


Youcan attach this accu- 
rate radium dash clock in 
a few minutes—yourself. 
Bright Nickel or Satin 
Black finish. Vibration 

wee proof and guaranteed. 
Outside ™ 30 hour movement. At 
diameter ‘ti dealers’ or direct fromus. 


3% inches J.F, Mansfield,15 Maiden Lane,N.Y.C. 


: A SEMI-ANNUAL application 
Sy of NO-BLURon your windshield will 
<<a enable you to enjoy the safety and 
convenience of clear vision through 
«! the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains . . . invisible after being 
applied .. . will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
Regular 2-oz. size sufficient to last 
life of your car. Price $1.00 at your 
dealer’s or sent postpaid direct. Re- 
sults guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. S 


Memphis, Tenn. 


NOW i is the Time to Start! 


We have a plan which enables literally thousands of men 
and women to make extra money. It’s a good money- 
maker all year long. It's doubly profitable between 
now and Christmas! You will at least want to know 
what it is—so just write Box 1624, % The Saturday 
Evening Post, 647 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


| 
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and begun to talk. he sed he came into the 
case because ferst the defender was a strain- 
ger in a strainge land. he sed it reminded 
him of that butiful himm we all gnew 


iam a pilgrim and i am a strainger 
ican tarry, i can tarry but a nite 


but he sed this pilgrim, this strainger, 
this man who cood not speek our langage 
had been maid to tarry, not only a nite but 
a hoal day in the ruthles grasp of the law. 
and for what, for what, i say, for having 
tride to pertec the public by a ack of dis- 
sipline, of necesary dissipline sutch as evry 
school teecher in the town is aloud and in- 
curiged to apply to sutch of our children as 
need it. what wood happen if our beluved 
frend, our beluved old school master, Mis- 
ter Francis, was took and struck with a 
billy and hancuffed and put in a filthy 
lockup and be forsed to asociate with the 
class of ofenders whitch disturbed this oner- 
able court today and receeved merited dis- 
sipline of another kind. what wood hapen, i 
say. why thetownspeeple wood rise in their 
rath and wood pull this bilding down brick 
by brick to rescu their beloved teecher. 

i sed to Beany that i gnew sum fellers 
that woodent and Beany he sed he gnew 
sum two. 

then the onerable Amos Tuck kep on 
talking. sum times i thougt i wood cry he 
maid me feal so sorry for the italian man 
and sum times he maid me feal so mad 
with Beanys father for aresting him and 
i almost maid up my mind to get up and 
tell what maid the munky bite him. but 
i dident dass to for that wood be telling on 
Pewt, and then again it wood be all up 
with our munky and hand organ. but if 
i had hit that munky with a sling shot i gess 
i wood have up and told even if i lost the 
munky and hand organ. 

well he kep talking for most a hour and 
i never herd so good a speech. when he got 
throug i gess most evrybody wanted to let 
the italian man and the munky and the 
hand organ go but the Jug had to wate and 
hear what mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
sed about it. 

well then mister Wood, Pile Woods 
father, got up. he is a big man and has lots 
of hair standing up and he can look verry 
fearce. but he is auful good natured most 
of the time. he sed your oner the grate 
Shakspere says the quality of mersy is not 
straned. whatever may have been the case 
in his day it isent so now. for in evry case 
of crime a large majority of the public show 
vasly moar simpathy for the criminal than 
they do for the officers of the law, whitch, 
sworn to perteck the public, risk life and 
limm evry day in the heroick performence of 
their duty. the quality of mersy is straned 
to the braking point. 
for the criminal will, if carried to the limit, 
maik a farse of our administration of thelaw. 

gosh i bet the italian man will be sent to 
jale for life and we will have our munky 
and our hand organ for life. hooray. 

then mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
went on and sed your oner we are here not 
to be governed by pasion, not to be softened 
to mersy, but to obtain justise to the crim- 
inal and pertection to the publick. well 
then he talked splendid for a hour and a 
haff and pretty near broke down the ta- 
ble banging it. he told of Beanys fathers 
bravery in the war. you wood have thougt 
old Isrile Putnam whitch clim into a gristly 
bares den and killed him with his naked 
hands wasent haff so brave as Beanys 
father when he grabed the italian and the 
munky and the hand organ. you wood 
have thougt that Beanys father won the 
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the blind simpathy . 
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war himself. you wood have thougt the 
only onnest man in the wirld was his testi- 
fyers and the wirst men in the wirld was 
the testifyers on the other side xcept the 
italian man and he was the wirst man in 
the hoal wirld. 

well when he got throug i was glad i had- 
ent told what maid the munky bite the 
italian man becaus i dident understand 
what a auful feller he was and i wood have 
lost the munky. i bet we will have our 
munky and our hand organ now. 

well then the Jug looked over what he 
had rote down and rote sum moar and then 
he sed this is a case of importance to the 
defender and to the public. on the one 
side the defender is intitled to the pertec- 
tion the law gives to them whitch is accused 
of crimes, on the other side the public is 
entitled to the pertection that the statues 
of the stait of New Hampshire give. the 
statue governing this case is as follows. 
then he red most a page out of a big book 
about what shood be did to a man whitch 
was found gilty of cruilty to animals. 

then he talked a long time. sumtimes he 
wood say sumthing in favor of the italian 
man and we wood be mad enuf to bite him, 
and then he wood say sumthing in favor of 
Beanys father and then we wood feal pretty 
good, and you coodent say whitch way he 
wood deside. well while he was talking the 
italian man whitch coodent understand a 
wird had fell asleep and dropped the munkys 
string and the munky clim up on the Jugs 
table jest as the Jug was saying that he 
cood not beleeve it was necessary to a 200 
lb man to do what he had did to maik a 
little munky mind, that he must have been 
cruil to him for a long time. i bet he was 
rite. then he looked up and there was the 
munky setting on his tale and waching him 
and he sed dangirous, that is ridiculus, and 
he reeched out to pat the munky on the 
hed when the munky chittered, gumped on 
his sholder, scrached him and pulled off his 
wigg and wood have bit him if the italian 
man hadent come out of his pen like a cat 
and grabbed the munky whitch gnew bet- 
ter than to bite him again, but held onto 
the Jugs wigg until the italian man opened 
his claws. 

well evrybody gumped up and there was 
grate xcitement but the Jug pounded the 
table and maid them set down and sed 
coart is not adjirned yet until i have maid 
a decision. then he put his wigg on again 
kind of one sided and sed i was about to 
deside against the defender but it is a well 
gnew fac in law that the best evidence must 
be obtained if posible. i can no longer dout 
that this munky needs dissipline and i rule 
out all evidence to the contrary and i order 
that this defender be discharged. 

then the peeple begun to clap and the 
Jug pounded the table and sed it isent rite 
to have the authority of the coart and the 
dignity of his offic set at nougt by ennyone 
and he shood fine the munky $10 dollers for 
contemp of coart. 

then the onerable Amos Tuck sed your 
onner suppose the munky cant pay the 
fine what shall you do and the Jug sed i 
shall confissicate the munky and the hand 
organ, and if he does that Beanys father 
will have the munky and the hand organ 
sure. and then the onerable Amos Tuck 
sed well i never herd of a case jest like it 
but i think that Alvys speech is wirth $25. 
dollers and i have had moar fun today than 
i have had for years. so he paid the munkys 
fine and the italian man took his munky and 
his hand organ and the last we saw of him 
he was going down Kensington road as fast 

(Continued on Page 242) 
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BY THE MAKERS OF VESTA AUTOMOBILE BATTERIES ~~ QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER 29 YEARS 


Radio Power Improved 


Vesta Radio Units Brin 
New Vitality to Your Radio 


It is a well known fact that radio instru- 
ments and the principle of radio have 
been highly perfected. What remained 
to be done was to improve the units that ; am 

go with the set—such as tubes and bat- bel oa = Vv 

° ° ; Z fe so ‘ esta 

teries, or the power units—for in these ar Quality Tubes 
units is the heart of the Radio. a 


Tubes and power units supply the vital- Tone Resspaun 
ity—the very life—to the radio. Without Septem 
them the finest set is worthless. The bet- 
ter the power units the better the radio. 

Vesta presents remarkable improve- 
ments in tubes and radio power. Radio 
Owners may now have and enjoy the 
clear, pure tones of the broadcast with 
all annoyance removed and cost of 
operation greatly reduced. 


Vesta Radio “A” Unit 


Perfect power, three-in-one, “A” 
Battery, Trickle Charger and 
Built-In Hydrometer in a Clear 
Glass Case 
With 25 Ampere Battery, $25 
With 50 Ampere Battery, $27.50 
Pacific Coast, Add $1.50 


Vesta Radio 
SA? and “B” 


Batteries 
The quality radio 
Vesta batteries 
Trickle Charger 


Keeps your radio battery 
fully charged—always 


*10 


Pacific Coast $10.50 


Vesta Isolator Auto Battery 
—the height of quality. Isolators—as 

shown in magnifying glass—keep the 
plates apart—a patented Vesta feature— 


Vesta Radio Products Vesta Auto Products minimizing buckling and short circuiting 
Radio “A” Unit J The famous ISOLATOR Battery. for whichisthecause of 50% of batterytrouble. 
pees Daeg automobiles—the highest quality. 

Radio Ar Batter The Vesta VACO auto battery—stand- 
Radio “B” Battery ard construction—for low price. 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


THERE IS A VESTA DEALER NEAR YOU 


VESTA 


AUTO-RADIO PRODUCTS 
== Vesta for Vitality ~~ 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION, 2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. S.E.P.—11-6-26 
Please send me your folders on Vesta Auto-Radio Products, particularly the one about 


Name fh eS = eee Ee ; - 
Address WEES S29. E532 ieee ae 
City 222 5 bette te Ses Pa. ee — State 
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849,796 


Copies of The Country Gentleman 
Were Sold in September 1925 


And More Than 


1,300,000 


Copies of The Country Gentleman 
Were Sold in September 1926 


AGAIN OF ALMOST 


300,000 


IN ONE YEAR FOR 


Quntry (Gentleman 


A NEW EDITORIAL APPEAL that interests worth- 
while farmers generally —that reaches beyond the 
mere daily routine of farm duties. 


A BREADTH OF INTEREST that reaches the whole 
family. Out of twelve thousand letters received re- 
cently more than half specifically stated that every 
member of the writer’s family was a regular reader 
of The Country Gentleman. 


A STANDARD OF CONTRIBUTORS, both of fic- 
tion and of special and agricultural articles, of the 
very highest—national figures in their various fields. 


A BEAUTY OF APPEARANCE which sets The 
Country Gentleman squarely on a par with the 
great national magazines. 


These are four of the factors that have won for The 
Country Gentleman this great and rapidly growing cir- 
culation. And the character of this circulation is the 
additional factor that has given The Country Gentle- 
man its overwhelming leadership in the amount of 
advertising carried. 


seQUmtTy (jentleman 


The Modern Magazine for 
Leadership Farm Families 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
Detroit, Cleveland 
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Your dealer will install 
Winterfront on your 
car in ten minutes 


Wrong 


Thousands believe that it is 
not necessary to protect a 
motor from cold except in 
freezing weather. It’s a mis- 
taken idea. Cold is the cause— 
automotive authorities agree 
—of 50 to 75% of all pre- 
mature motor wear. And 
cold doesn’t just mean below- 
zero. At 60° your motor is 
underheated. 


Dont give cold a chance 
at your motor 


Correct this grave error to which automotive authori- 
ties attribute 50 to 75% of all premature motor wear 


OLD 


every motor. 


is here—the arch-enemy of 
It is the cause —auto- 
motive experts agree—of 50 to 75% of 
all premature motor wear. 


Every spring finds thousands of motor- 
ists seeking the cause of motor trouble. 
Yet in the 
months 


fall — following summer 


of constant use—few cars re- 


quire attention. 


The “choke” a cold-weather menace 


Many automotive authorities agree it’s the ‘‘warming- 
up”’ period in chill and cold weather that causes greatest 
damage. The “choke’’ period—when, to get your motor 
operating smoothly, you drive miles with the ‘‘choke”’ 
open. 


Unconsciously you are flooding your motor with raw 
gasoline that will not vaporize until the motor is hot. 
It washes cylinders and cylinder walls clean of the oil 
film of protection, bringing metal to metal contact that 
scores and pits metal surfaces. It flows down into the 
crankcase, excessively diluting the oil you depend on 
for lubrication. Extreme carbonization, corrosion and 
rapid cylinder wear follow. Gasoline consumption is 


increased at a tremendous rate. 
This is the danger period that Pines 
Automatic Winterfront eliminates 

With your car Winterfront equipped—the “ warming- 


That first ‘‘choke”’ 
morning is when 
damage starts 


You form 
the habit of using the “choke” as it 
should be used—for starting only. 


up’’ period is cut to seconds. 


Your 
motor is kept always at the correct tem- 
perature for highest operating efficiency. 
You experience a new degree of gasoline 
economy—increased warmth inside your 
car—summer-time smoothness and _flexi- 
bility in your motor. 


What the Winterfront is and what it does 


The Pines Automatic Winterfront is a thermostat 
controlled shutter that fits snugly over the radiator. 
The thermostat control fits flush with the radiator. 
Temperature changes in the motor are transmitted 
through the thermostat to the automatic shutters. 
Thus, when more heat is needed, the shutters close 


themselves. When cool air is required they auto- 


Pines 
Winterfront is the only automatic radiator shutter 
on the market. There is nothing to get out of order 
You put Winterfront on 


matically open to the exact angle desired. 


—nothing to remember. 
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Right 

At 60° Fahrenheit your motor 
needs Winterfront protection. 
That’s when cold starts its work 
of destruction. Makers of many 
fine cars provide Winterfront radi- 
ator protection the year ‘round, 
guarding the motor against the 
damage wrought by cold. 


That first “‘choke’* morning is when 
damage begins—when you must ‘warm- 
up” with the “choke” out. That’s when 
your motor needs Winterfront protection. 


and forget it. It will improve the appearance of any 
car—outlast the car itself, 


Many fine cars provide this protection 


Pines Automatic Winterfront has been adopted as standard 
equipment on Packard ‘‘8,’’ Pierce-Arrow, Peerless ‘‘8’’ 
and Peerless De Luxe ‘'6,”’ Willys-Knight Big ‘'6’’ and 
Wills Ste. Claire, model T ‘‘6.”’ 

Makers of these fine cars have stopped the damage 
done by cold—saving their owners millions annually. 


You can have this same protection for a fraction of 
what it will cost to repair the damage cold will do. 


Not an accessory — a necessity 


When outside temperature reaches 60 degrees or lower 
—Pines Automatic Winterfront is a necessity. Put one 
on—the first morning you are forced to drive with the 
“choke”? open. That’s when damage starts. It means 
with gasoline, 
washing the film of oil protection away from friction 
parts—hastening big repair bills. 


you are flooding a cold motor raw 


Note then the remarkable difference in your motor— 
the added comfort the car—the absence of 
draughts—the keen pleasure of driving on cold days— 
with summer operating smoothness and efficiency. 


inside 


Put on in ten minutes 


Don’t make the mistake of waiting until cold weather. 
Your motor is underheated at 60° outside temperature. 
Your dealer will put a Winterfront on your car in less 
than ten minutes—giving you this vital protection that 
is saving car owners millions. Models for all cars, priced 
$22.50 to $30.00. Special models for Ford, Chevrolet and 
Dodge, priced $15.00, $17.50, $20.00. Prices slightly higher 
in the Rocky Mountain area and west. Pines Winterfront 
Company, 422 North Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. 


PINES WINTERFRONT—/7'S AUTOMATIC 
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DRY on the 


Face é 


Why this means better, quicker shaves 


OU will notice that men say 

they like Williams Shaving 
Cream because it won’t dry on 
the face. Why should this be so 
important? 


It is the moisture in the lather 
that softens the beard. Williams 
long-lasting, bulky lather is satu- 
rated with moisture. It holds its 
moisture right where you want it 
—on the beard bristles. Holds it 
there until you are through shay- 
ing. The more moisture a shaving 
lather holds and the longer it 
holds it, the softer the beard— 
the smoother the shave. 


This pure, uncolored shaving 
cream shortens the shave; while 
you are working up the lather, 
the mild ingredients whisk away 


The tube with the Unlosable Hinge-Cap 


the water-resisting oil-film from 
the beard, then the tremendous 
moisture of Williams drenches 
the hairs through and through. 
The razor just glides along—no 
possible pull. 


Williams leaves the skin glove- 
smooth, makes you feel as if 
you’d had an expert barber’s 
massage. 


Save Money 


Williams Shaving Cream in the 
big double-size tube sells for 50c. 
It holds twice as much as the 
regular large-size tube at 35c. 


Let us send you a week’s FREE 
sample tube of Williams. Prove 
what we say. Send the coupon 


below, or a postcard, TODAY. 


“My! It makes shaving easy!” 


The J. B. et Company, Dept. 41]-A 


CARER 


Glastonbury, Co 
Canadian Kddtese. ‘1114 St. Patrick St., 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving Cream. 


Montreal 
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as he cood go and looking back to see if 
ennybody was following him. gosh darn it 
aint that jest our luck. 

then mister Wood, Pile Woods father, 
and the onerable Amos Tuck shook hands 
with the Jug and went off laffing and bend- 
ing over and slapping their legs and evry 
now and then leening agenst fenses to laff. 
and mister Wood, Pile Woods father, would 
say i had you beat Amos, if that cussid 
munky hadent taken a hand, and Amos 
would say yes Alvy but i beat you. 

gosh i gess if he gnew he had beat us he 
woodent have felt so mutch like laffing. 

well i never had sutch a xciting time in 
my life. if it hadent been for losing our 
munky and our hand organ it wood have 
been the best time me and Pewt and Beany 
ever had. i have about desided to give, up 
playing in a curcis band for a living and be 
a lawyer. 

well tonite Beany come over and sed his 
father is thinking of giving up his gob. he 
says if the coart dont back him up when he 
risks life and limm for the public then it 
aint enny use. gosh i hoap he wont give it 
up for me and Pewt and Beany wont have 
enny frend on the forse. peraps he wont. 

well we have lost our munky and our 
hand organ and a lot of fun and peraps a 
good deel of money becaus we cood have 
had shows and charged for tickets. but 
ennyway i dont beleeve i cood have slep 
if that italian man had been sent to jale. 
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i know Beany woodent because he is kind- 
harteder than iam. i dont know whether 
Pewt wood or not. 

Friday, June 6, 186—i gess it is all rite 
about Beanys father becaus father told him 
evrybody sed he done his duty and was a 
credik to the town of Exeter. so he is going 
to hang on to his gob. 

Saterday, June 7, 186—well what do you 
think had hapened now. you woodent gess 
in 2 million years. today a polise offiser 
from Kingston brougt the italian man and 
the hand organ and the munky to the polise 
station and gave them to Beanys father to 
taik to jale. he had been arested for sleep- 
ing in a mans barn in Kingston and had 
been tride in a nother coart and sent to jale 
for 60 days. the onerable Amos Tuck did- 
ent know ennything about it until it was 
two lait. 

so Beanys father took him to jale and 
old Sam Levitt whitch is jaler sed he wood- 
ent have a dam munky on his premises or a 
hand organ eether. so he took the italian 
man and put him in a cell and maid Beanys 
father taik the munky and the hand organ 
home. 

Beanys father has got the munky tide in 
the barn in a horse stall and me and Pewt 
and Beany have been over to see him. the 
hand organ is in the house and we can play 
it. gosh i bet we will have fun. 


Editor’s Note—This is the eighteenth of a series 
of sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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RADIO 


Why your speaker is vital 
to your enjoyment of radio 


2 Cette 


1 a when you ask people 
what they want in a radio set, 
most of them answer: “Tone.” 
They may call it “clear recep- 
tion” or “a natural quality,” but 
however they describe what they 
want it always means tone. 


They realize, as we do, that 
the purpose of a radio receiving 
set and its companion, the radio 
speaker, is to connect your home 
clearly with all the broadcasting 
stations within range. 


Therefore, the set and speaker 


Of course you'll want a 
speaker as good as your set. 
With an Atwater Kent 
Radio Speaker you are sure 
of natural tone and all the 
volume you wish. Model L 
shown at right; finished in dark 


which do their work clearly and 
naturally with the truest tone are 
most desirable. 


But many a good receiving set 
has been blamed when the fault 
was in the speaker, for a radio 
speaker is the instrument that 
gives voice to the receiving set. 
It can make or mar a good radio 
program—for it can make or mar 
the tone that you hear. 


All Atwater Kent Radio Speak- 
ers are the horn type, because 
we believe that this type gives 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour brings you the stars of opera and 
concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 
9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


wEAF. . . New York wen .. . Chicago 
WJAR . . Providence WFI Philadelphia 
WEEI. . . . Boston WCAE . Pittsburgh 
wre . . Washington wer ... Buffalo 
wsal . . Cincinnati woc Davenport 
wtaG. . . Worcester KSD . St. Louis 
wtaM. . . Cleveland wws. . .. Detroit 
weco . Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Prices slightly higher west of ihe Rockies and in Canada 
Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A, Atwater Kent, President 


a quality of tone superior to any 
other. 


To assure natural tone, a speak- 
er must have size and weight. It 
must have enough room to trans- 
late a great many minute vibra- 
tions into music or a true repro- 
duction of the human speaking 
voice. It must produce true and 
clear tones without hollow, drum- 
ming sounds. And it must be so 
constructed that the tone will not 
deteriorate as time goes on. 


In our laboratories we have 
fully tested every type of speaker. 
Today no other design gives such a 
faithful, satisfying tone as the one 
which we recommend. When we 
find that any other type of speak- 
er will produce better results, we 
will make it. 


A good set deserves a good 
speaker—that means noth- 
ing less than an Atwater 
Kent Radio Speaker. It is 
the standard of good tone 
reproduction everywhere. 
Model H shown at left; fin- 
ished in dark brown crystal- 
line, $21.00. Model G, same 
design in amber buff and sage 


brown crystalline, $16.00. 4703 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. green, $23.00. 


errs 


Model 35, six-tube ONE Dial Model 20 Compact, five-tube 
receiver, shielded cabinet, less Three Dial receiver, less tubes 
tubes and batteries, but with and batteries, but with battery 
battery cable attached, $70.00. cable attached, $60.00. 


Model 32, the extra powerful seven-tube : Model 30, six-tube ONE Dial re- 
One Dial receiver, less tubes and batter- ceiver, less tubes and _ batteries, 
ies, but with battery cable attached, but with battery cable attached, 
$140.00. $85.00. 
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odtlas st aa frying pan et 


GENUINE STAINLESS STEEL 


Ww wouldn’t feel pride in adding such a beautiful piece 
to her cooking equipment? The new Polar Frying Pan 
transforms a humble, hard-working utensil into one of the 
handsomest in the kitchen. Genuine Stainless Steel has en- 
dowed it with matchless beauty and unrivaled serviceability. 


This new Polar Stainless will outlast several ordinary fry- 
ing pans—and 7 retains its beauty. Water cannot rust it: 
acids corrode; or heat cause scale to form. Flame merely 
tints the bottom a delicate straw color, which contrasts 
agreeably with the bright shining sides and handle. 


As easy to keep clean as your 
Stainless Steel Cutlery. Little 
or no scouring is needed. There 
is no rust, stain or scale. 


It cooks with an even heat and has the indestructible 
strength of true Stainless Steel. The handle stays cool. But 
the outstanding virtue that wins the hearts of thousands of 
American housewives—is, 7 7s as easy to keep clean as your 


Stainless Steel Cutlery. 


It took years to develop—but at ast you can secure it in 
leading stores all over the country. Be sure to see the 
Polar Stainless—she frying pan that is made from genuine 
=e : The handle doesn't get hot. House- 
Stainless Steel. wives are enthusiastic abot fa 

POLAR WARE COMPANY See Stoel Aasec a he 
Makers of Famous Polar Enamelware 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


. Frying pans usually look ugly. 
ov This one is beautiful. But— 
it heats more evenly and is 


‘ Le stronger than the ordinary pans. 
hy 
Y 


OLAR © 


os en STAINLESS STEEL 
tua’ FRYING PAN ( 


Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 
AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANYS COMMONWEALTH BUILD DING, PUTS: BAL. Ge 


If your dealer can’t supply you—mail this coupon 


POLAR WARE COMPANY SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Please send me your Polar Stainless pe Pan, 
prepaid, for which I enclose $3.8 


Name. 


. Address. 


S 


Dealer's Nani. 


Address. 


OF UNOS Caw iV) know 


Aways at hand—any time, in any place— 
always fresh and sweet and rich and clean— 


Ricu enough to use in place of cream—at less 
than half the cost of cream— 


Easity diluted to suit any milk need—costs 
less than ordinary milk— 


Gives cooked dishes substance and flavor that 
nothing else can give—and saves butter— 


Bienps perfectly with orange juice to make a 
drink that delights children— 


Pure and clean and wholesome enough for 
baby’s bottle— 


Moré easily digested than ordinary milk— 


THESE are the qualities that have made Pet 
Milk the favorite cream and milk supply for 
every use for hundreds of thousands of women 
all over America. 


Orpver Pet Milk from your grocer. You'll 
know a new convenience and economy—a new 
wholesomeness in food. 


WE WILL send free on request our new book, 
“You can save on your milk bill.” 


Do not conhise Pet Milk with milk 
preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 
nothing is added to the puce milk. 
Papel eel Ky (Gar @) MiaP A NY 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


Razor Pull 


Banished 
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Softened by this new method every hair 


| receives a sharp clean cut...no 


catching or dragging 


ERE are two of the most remark- 
able photographs ever made under 
the lens of a microscope. They explain 


the cause and effect of 
*‘razor-pull” in a way 
that words can never 
These are 
not drawings, but 
photomicro- 


describe. 


actual 
graphs. 

They show clearly 
and convincingly why 
a Colgate shave is so 
remarkably smooth 
and comfortable. 


Behierad be PS 


Photomicrograph of 
a hair that was not 
softened at the base. 
Note how the razor 
scraped, leaving a 
ragged edge. 


QUICKLY, this new-type lather goes deep down 


to the base of your beard and soaks it soft with 


moisture right where the razor does its work. 


Sane coe 


z= 


Photomicrograph of 
a hair that was prop- 
erly softened at the 
base with Colgate 
lather. Note the 
sharp, clean cut. 


a powerful microscope 
you would’ see each 
hair covered with a 
coating of natural oil. 

But for shaving, this 
oil film must be ‘re- 
moved before you can 
soften the beard. That 
is because water is the 
real softening agent, 
and oil stops moisture 


Note the hair at the 
right—cut off clean and smooth. Con- 
trast it with the jagged, nicked, and 
broken hair at the left. 

The sharply cut hair was properly 
softened at the base. The other was 
improperly softened. Here the razor, 
seeking a soft spot, slid up along the 
hair, jumped, dragged, and scraped. 
~ Razor-pull’’ was the result. 


The cause of ‘Razor-Pull” 


When the beard is softened at the base 
by the Colgate lather, the razor glides 
across your face, cutting the hairs off 
at almost right angles close to the skin 
surface. This gives a smooth, close 
shave with a feeling of comfort. 

But if you do not saturate the dase 
of the beard with moisture, the razor 
meets with resistance. It slides along 
the hair until a soft spot is reached. 
Then the hair is cut at a very acute 
angle—leaving a rough, ragged edge. 

This, according to eminent scientific 
authority, is the real cause of ““razor-pull.” 
(Note: No shaving cream, however 
efficient, can make up for a dull razor. ) 


What happens when you shave? 
If you could look at your beard through 


penetration. 
Colgate chemists have found a scien- 
tific way to break up this film of oil. 
The instant Colgate lather reaches your 
beard, it clears away the oil surface — 
dissolves it into countless tiny particles. 
(This is what chemists call emulsifi- 
cation. ) 
* * * 
After the, oil has, been removed, the 
beard is ready to soak up moisture. 
Colgate’s is shaving cream in concen- 
trated form—super water-absorbent— 
making a lather of the finest texture. 
In this lather, the 
bubbles are smaller, 


oo 


Softens 
the beard 
at the base 


COLGATE & CO. 


thus providing two distinct advantages: 
(1) Small bubbles hold more water and 
much less air; they give more points 
of moisture contact. (2) They permit 
greater penetration down to the base 
of the beard. 


Softens the beard at the base 


Some lathers merely cover the horny 
surface of your beard. Others go partly 
through. But with Colgate lather, 
thousands of clinging, moisture-laden 
bubbles quickly 
penetrate deep 
down to the base 
of the beard, right 
where the razor 
does its work. 
They bring and 
hold an abundant 
supply of water 
in direct contact 
with the bottom 
of every hair. 


ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of 
lather of an or- 
dinary shaving 
cream surrounding 
single hair. Large 
dark spots are air— 
white areas are 
water. Note how the 
large bubbles hold 
air instead of water 
against the beard. 


VO 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


© 1926, C. & Co, 


Thus the entire beard becomes 
wringing wet—moist and pliable—soft- 
ened at the base, where the razor does 
its work. 


Razor path is lubricated 


In addition, Colgate lather lubricates 
the path of the razor—lets it glide 
across your face without catching or 
dragging. And it leaves your skin cool 
and comfortable throughout the day. 

If you think all shaving lathers are 
alike, just look at the two photographs 
in the circles below, taken through a 
powerful microscope. 

Notice the fine, closely knit texture of 
Colgate lather. 
Notice how com- 
pact it is—how 
close these tiny 
bubbles nestle to 
the hair. 

And then com- 
pare it with the 
coarse texture of 
the other lather. 
Those large-sized 
bubbles you see 
are filled with air. 
They merely hold 
air instead of 
water against the 
bottom of the 
hair—thus, the beard cannot become 
properly softened at the base. 


Make this test 


These vital improvements in shaving are 
so easy to prove that we urge you to 
make a test. We urge you to compare 
Colgate’s with any other shaving meth- 
od you may have used before. 

Clip and mail the coupon printed 
at the left—and note the difference in 
the comfort of your morning shave 
when you lather up with Colgate’ s. 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph 
prepared under 
identical conditions 
shows fine, closely 
knit texture of Col- 
gate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream lather. Note 
how the small bub- 
bles hold water in- 
stead of air close 
against the beard. 
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This month’s 
Health Interest Poster 
® * »® » 
Watch for new one 


next month 


This boy is the star runner on 
_ his team. One reason ts, every 
- morning he eats a hot cereal 


breakfast — Cream of Wheat. 


MY RECORD 
Cit Wax | ae ee ee 
and Wag xT | ee 
Pad Wax | ee | 

eae 


4th WEEK 


Children love Cream of Wheat 


with raisins, dates or prunes 
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Py This will interest your ebild 
5 ee ee . £ , School tests show that the child who eats a hot cereal breakfast is mentally 
Mets, RP SE and physically prepared to do a better day’s work in school. Here is a way 


to help your child take a new enthusiastic interest in this health habit. 
Hang this poster on the wall and send to us for free package of gold stars. 
Have your child paste a star in the record form every school morning he 
eats a hot cereal. We will be glad to send with the stars a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat and authoritative booklet on child feeding. All free. Write 
© 1920, C. of W. Co. today to Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. A-7, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QO TIER,. Paris 


Stubo a TOSIERY FASHION STAGE IN 
AMERICA’S SMART SHOP WINDOWS 


Now, through the Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
this world-famed couturiére depicts the coming 
trends in Paris. Shows you her latest hosiery colors. 
Gives the new lines in gowns. Q Somewhere, very 
near you, there is a shop displaying Lucile’s style 
predictions with original sketches and exquisite 
stockings. Forecasts will appear at frequent intervals. 


Cre yt 


ODAY thousands 

of merchants’ 

windows hold a 

new and unique 

fascination. In 

them are sketches from the 

designing rooms of a master 

French modiste. These draw- 

ings are of gowns not yet dis- 

played in Paris. Prophecies 

of coming modes to guide 
you in today’s selection. 


Not long ago to have Lucile 
in Paris meant to have her 
out of reach unless one went 
abroad. But today we speak 
of her—wear her creations, 
as if she lived nearby. And so today American 
women may be guided by Lucile herself. 


Now through one of America’s leading hosiery 


Blackstone Shop, whose patrons fill Chicago’s blue book. Here 
in its windows imported gowns and Holeprooft Hosiery in Lucile 
colors add to fashionable Michigan Boulevard a touch of Paris 


uf 


A glimpse 
of Lucile’s salon 2 
where from fifty 

nations come connoisseurs 
of fashion to view each season’s open- 
ings. (Right) An original designing 
voom sketch of a new Lucile success 


makers you may 
wear stockings in 
the original colors 
that Lucile herself 
creates. Exquisite 
stockings stylishly 
correct, yet mod- 
erate in price. 


LUCILE CREATES IN PARIS NEW 
COLORS FOR HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY 


Fashionable women ask for 
hosiery colors that are correct 
in Paris ... for colors particu- 
larly designed to wear with 
Paris clothes. So Lucile creates 
a shade to complement each 
new fabric . . . to match each 
new color trend in shoes. 
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Ordinary colors often seem 
tres chic, but she asserts that in 
a dozen nudes not more than 
one will be artistically correct. 
That’s why Lucile has been se- 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Fashion’s Entrance at 11 Rue de Penthievre, Paris 


cured exclusively to give the perfect cast 
to every shade. There is but one Lucile 
blonde — Maxine; one correct flesh — 
Fanchon. Thus you have in Holeproof’s 
shades authority no other maker of fine 
hosiery can offer you. 


And this, plus Holeproof’s five 
famous style points, has won these 
sheer and graceful stockings nation- 
wide distinction. 


LOOK FOR THE LUCILE WINDOWS 
DISPLAYING HOLEPROOF 
PARIS COLORS 


In them are shown this month the 
three latest shades—Fanchon—Ce- 
leste—Maxine. The hosiery is in a 
wide variety of styles, filmy chiffons 
and rich sheer lustrous silks, full- 
fashioned and other styles, ranging 
in price from $1.00 to $3.00, Special 
full-fashioned sheer and service 
weight chiffons at $1.95. 


5 Fashion Features 


1—Correct Paris shades Lucile created. A unique 
scientific dyeing process keeps colors clear and bright 
. . . protects from fading. 

2—Exquisite clearness. In sheer chiffons shadow 
rings are avoided only through the use of uniformly 
even thread. So at greater cost Holeproof selects 
silk judged finest of all oriental grades. 


3—Superlative transparency. There is no cloudiness, 
nor any streaks. Loose ends are trimmed from each 
stocking by hand. 


4—Full-fashioned. In every color and every weight 


- there is a full-fashioned number that imparts slender, 


graceful lines to charming ankles. 


5—No imperfections. Here Holeproof safeguards you 
by nine separate inspections. It is a fact that scarcely 
any other fine hose are so uniformly perfect. 


ffoleproof Hosiery 


Milwaukee, and London, Canada. 
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WHEN YOU 
HAVE A CONFERENCE 


with the head of your 
business 


YOU DRESS UP FOR IT 


OU want to make an impres- 

sion. What about the dozens 
of other times he sees you out of - 
the corner of his eye’? 


Good clothes’andchard work alk 


make every impression a good one 


Our clothes will do 
their part of the work 
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Number 20 


‘‘Were You Looking for a Taxi, Miss?’* 
Most Deferentially He Asked 


ON’T pinch me, Mr. Sandman,” whispered Jewel. 
“T’m sorry.” 
“Pinch Flora if you must pinch girls; she’d be quite flattered.” 
“T don’t want to pinch Flora.” 

‘Such is life,’’ said Jewel, and turned her attention to the end of the last reel of the 
new Fairbanks picture. 

In the half dark, Sandman gazed hungrily at her small and classic profile. He had 
not pinched her. ‘‘Pinch’’ was an opprobrious description of the eloquent squeezes 
with which he had been caressing her so slender arm. He did not pinch girls; it was 
childish and unbefitting his station of man of the world. He suffered at the manner 
in which she always put him thus, in a place lower than he considered to be rightly his. 
And he was mad about her. 

Flora, her friend, sat on his other side, and had eaten nearly all the chocolates. 
He had noticed before that extraordinarily beautiful and tempting girls always had 
plainer girls devotedly tacked onto them; he had never quite made up his mind 
whether it was a sense of self-protection on the part of the beautiful girls, or a sense of 
cunning on the part of the plainer ones, who no doubt had learned that where their 
desirable friends went, there went, too, all masculinity; there went cinema stalls, 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


By EDGI 


ILLUSTRATED 


pres, 


dancing, ices, and even wild rides on pillion seats of motorcycles. For if he begged of 
Jewel, ‘‘Come out with me on the motor bike next Sunday,”’ invariably she replied, “‘Oh, 
on Sundays I couldn’t disappoint Flora.’’ Then he always said, “‘I’ll bring a friend to 
take Flora.” 

And so it was. He never had Jewel alone. Never! Never! 

“T seem,” murmured Flora coyly, ‘to have eaten everything up.” 

Light again engulfed the theater. The screen was blank. Jewel rose, sighing, 
“Tt’s over.” 

Sandman’s eyes went to her. She was pulling down her little hat, shrugging that 
near-fox tie about her shoulders. The extreme shortness of her skirt, as she moved 
out in front of him, showed two legs whose equal he had never seen. Oh, beautiful— 
beautiful! And yet, what did these girls think they had, with all their beauty? Just 
beauty; just nothing else. Just a picture to look at. She was so sure, so critical, so 
swift, so disdainful; and yet—for what reason? What justification? She talked as if 
she were a society beauty. ‘My people” this and “my people”’ that, and “Oh, I have 
an engagement, thanks.’”’ But what sort of people had these cold, proud, glittering, gay 
little girls?) Why, he had seen her people! Her-father, in his late middle years, was 
just a clerk, in the very position that young Sandman found himself on the threshold 


Never! 
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“My Dear, I’m Not Made for Hugh Sandman. I Want More Than That. I Want to Go Into the Ritz and the Embassy Club Like Those Women We Watched Last Night’® 


of life. A position no better! And yet she affected to 
think very little of Sandman and his friends, didn’t she? 
And then these engagements—what were her engage- 
ments? 

Well, the cinema seats, the dance teas on Saturdays 
and the motorcycling on Sundays that he and his friends 
provided, weren’t they? 

Like many other young men of shrewd honest heads and 
soft honest hearts, Sandman reflected on this as he fol- 
lowed Jewel from the theater, the more devotional Flora 
following and admiring him. He shepherded them upon 
an omnibus, paid for all three tickets out to Dulwich. She 
might not even ask him in after he had escorted them 
home; and Flora, who worked in the City, rented only a 
bed-sitting room near her friend’s home, and she could 
not, or would not, ask him into that. No, it was quite 
likely to be: ‘‘Thanks so much, Mr. Sandman, for seeing 
us home. I won’t ask you in tonight; I really don’t know 
what my people’s arrangements are. Good-by.” And 
yet, strangely, it was worth it. 

They talked about the Fairbanks picture. “It’s his 
figure I love,’’ said Flora dreamily, leaning from the seat 
behind them to speak to the two ensconced in front. “‘He 
has a divine figure. I would sell my soul for a man like 
that.” 

It was soft autumn; a most lovely and wistful night, 
with a faint smoky smell upon the air. Perhaps people 
in the little houses that the omnibus was rolling by had 
made bonfires earlier in the evening of the weeds and 
rubbish in their struggling gardens. And the stars were 
very still and steady, as if set to keep watch; and there 
was a moon, the harvest moon, rather red. It was a night, 
Sandman knew, when he could have taken a girl into his 
arms and suddenly have been transformed into someone 
very unlike the City clerk Sandman. But there was not a 
girl to take into his arms; there was only a girl to be looked 
at, with her fashionable little hat pulled down, her near- 
fox fur snuggled up and her silk knees gleaming in the 
moonlight that searched for such delightful knees upon 
the top of the rumbling chariot. 


Of course there was Flora, just behind. One could, no 
doubt, have been very cozy with Flora, had one had the 
heart for her. 

At the corner of Wallflower Road, Dulwich, the con- 
ductor pulled the bell and stopped the omnibus. He knew 
Jewel’s face and the road she lived in. They alighted, and 
Sandman went with them between the rows of small 
houses washed by the heavenly light of the moon. He 
could not help wondering if he would be asked in for a 
glass of lemonade or a cup of cocoa and cake; if they 
might not all sit down and smoke a cigarette together 
before he left her. 

At the gate of a front garden so tiny that it seemed 
hardly a garden at all, Jewel stopped. She held out her 
hand. ‘Good night, Mr. Sandman. So nice of you to see 
us all the way home. I don’t know quite what my people’s 
arrangements are tonight, so I won’t ask you in. Flora’s 
coming in for a few minutes with me, and then she’ll run 
home alone, won’t you, dear?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“So good night, Mr. Sandman.”’ 

“Good night.” 

He walked off, knowing that he would be just such a 
fool many times more—in fact, whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity. Tomorrow, in the office, one or two friends would 
say to him, ‘‘ Where were you last night, Sandman?”’ and 
he could answer, ‘I took out Jewel Courage.”’ And they 
would say, ‘‘You have luck!”” And he would pretend that 
he had. 

As he walked down the road he was sore, but he was 
muttering, justly, to himself, “‘Of course, we fellows make 
’em like it. We do it.” 

And Jewel and Flora entered the little villa. As they 
stepped into the narrowest of halls, oilcloth covered and 
lighted by a mere glimmer of gas, a door opened on the 
right and two people in the later middle years stood there 
looking at the two girls, fresh from the outer world of 
youth. 

“Flora’s coming in for a few minutes to borrow that 
frock, mother.” ; 


“Yes, dearie. Good evening, Flora. . . . I’ve 
put the cups and the cake up in your room, dearie.”’ 

“Thanks, mother.” 

“T shan’t keep her up long, Mrs. Courage.”’ 

“No, don’t keep her off her beauty sleep, Flora,” said 
Jewel’s mother, and the wilted man at her shoulder began: 
“You go out too much for young girls. When mother and 
I were your age ” 

But by then they were upstairs, shut into Jewel’s bed- 
room. ‘‘Never listen to him,” she said, throwing off her 
hat and running her hand over her hair. “It’s bad for 
him.” 

“Shall I light the gas ring and make the cocoa?”’ 

“Yes, do; while I get out the frock.” 

“T shall never look the same as you look in it.” 

They busied themselves, Jewel lovingly with clothes, 
Flora domestically about the cocoa cups. They sat on 
Jewel’s bed, drinking the cocoa, and Flora talked: “I wish 
Hughie Sandman were half as mad about me as he is about 
you, my dear. But when you're there, men haven’t eyes 
for anyone else. I wonder what it feels like to be you. 
Sometimes I think a girl with your looks can do simply 
anything—anything. It must be divine to be like you.” 

But Jewel sat looking before her. She could just see 
herself in the distant mirror, and she looked herself all 
over moodily and critically. 

“What are you dissatisfied about now?” asked Flora 
lovingly. 

Jewel spoke, sighing: ‘‘Where does it all lead to, and 
when?” 

“Well, considering that you could marry any one of 
half a dozen men tomorrow ny 

“Men like Hughie Sandman!” 

“As I’ve asked you before, what’s wrong with him? 
Awfully good-looking, and such a sport!” 

“My dear, I’m not made for Hugh Sandman. I want 
more than that. I want to go into the Ritz and the Em- 
bassy Club like those women we watched last night. I 
want pearls, my dear, and sables, and a real old Spanish 
shawl, and earrings; a limousine and a masseuse, and to 
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travel and improve my mind. My heavens, do you think 
I want to look like my mother looks at forty-five?”’ 

“Ts that all she is, really? I suppose my mother looks 
much the same though.” 

“They all do. I was reading a book about Venice in bed 
this morning. It was called A Mediterranean Cruise, and 
it described all the places I’d like to go to on my honey- 
moon.” 

Flora regarded her. “It always seems to me that one 
day you'll get all you want, Jewel.” 

“T mean to try.” 

* After all, you’re barely twenty.” 

“Don’t you ever want things, Flora?”’ 

“Want! Wants aren’t cash, my child. No. 
easily satisfied, I suppose. 
were bored.” 

“T was thinking how lovely it would have been to go 
with a man in evening dress to stalls at that new musical 
show.” 

“T was satisfied with Hughie Sandman and the pic- 
tures. Oh, I did enjoy myself! And the chocolates—you 
wouldn’t eat them because they were only second best.” 

“T hate second best.” 

“With Hughie and his friends it’s either a bigger box 
of second best or a small one of best.” 

“T know.” 

“Oh, Lord, there’s your mother tapping on the door!”’ 


I’m more 
I enjoyed this evening; you 


Flora had gone. Jewel moved about her room in a thin 
nightgown of pale-blue flimsiness that somehow contrived 
a fairly expensive effect. She brushed her teeth and 
cleansed her face delicately with a much-advertised toilet 
lotion, and examined her lovely hands. Her mother 
watched her. With a look of worship, rapt, intent, ecstatic, 
her mother watched her. She sat in the shaky basket 
chair, her hands in her lap, fingers fiddling with the mani- 
cure tools, and looked upon her marvelous girl. She was 
old before her time, tired, inept, foolish, disappointed, but 
her mind was set steadfastly toward one goal—the goal 
of attainment for Jewel. She was resolute that Jewel must 
not be old before her time, nor tired; that she should never 
be disappointed, if, anyhow, with the hard-won coin of 
maternity, her mother could purchase for her the toys she 
craved. 

“*Aren’t you nearly ready, dearie darling?” 

“Nearly.” 


ART wire or 


“Do You See, 
Jewel?’’ Flora Whispered. 
“People are Talking About Us"* 


“Because you’re going to have your manicure tonight if 
I wait till dawn to do it. We’ve put it off two nights now.” 

“All right. All right.” 

Then the girl moved before her long glass, the only long 
glass in the house. She posed, leaning back slightly, hand 
on hip, shoulders delicately set. Her eyes were dreamy, 
absorbed in visions of herself. She shook her head and let 
a wave of her short hair fall down across her forehead. 
Now she had the look of an exotic gamin, her big eyes 
staring insolently, with raillery, through the hair. She 
made her mouth serious and then she made it laugh. Her 
mother might have been a dummy for all the notice her 
presence evoked. 

But her mother watched her, enchanted. 

““My figure’s improved since last spring. I’ve got thin- 
ner. I’d like to be so thin and so light that I’d look as if a 
puff of wind would blow me right off my two feet.’’ She 
ran her hands down the sides of her body, showing what a 
wisp she was. 

“You look like that now.” 

“Well, you’d better do my hands if you want to.” 

“Put your dressing gown on first, lovey.” 

The girl wrapped a fragile dressing gown about her, 
posed before the tall glass again, and perched herself on 
the bed. Her mother, sitting forward in the basket chair, 
placed a cushion on her lap, on which she received two ex- 
quisite hands. She began her work. 

“T suppose there is not a girl in London who has more 
beautifully cared for nails.” 

“T like being beautiful.’ 

“Tt’s what I’ve always trained you to be, isn’t it, dear?” 

Jewel nodded, looking tolerantly down at the bent gray 
head. The head had always seemed lowly, like that; first 
brown, then gray, always it had so worshiped at the shrine 
of the adorable child. And now, as in the beginning, it 
seemed natural to have this mother slave always working, 
always striving, always plotting and planning, to the 
one end. 

““You’re a fine beauty specialist, mother.” 

“Well, it’s a thing any woman can learn by practice, and 
I learned it for you, honey.” 

“T was thinking the other day—it was rather funny why 
you’d never tried it on yourself.” 

The slave looked up, and a smile very sweet and rather 
shy, and quite resigned, crossed her face. ‘‘ Why should I?” 

“Well, why should any woman?” 


“When I was young I was brought up differently; 
brought up to think women were best if they were useful. 
My mother used to say to me when I was young, ‘Looks 
are a snare and a delusion.’ Now that I’m older, I know; 
yes, looks are a snare, but they are not a delusion. And it 
is not women that they snare. I know now women don’t 
get much in this life just by being useful. I didn’t mean 
my baby girl to grow into what I did.” 

“There’s no fear!” 

“Ah, life is very deceitful,” murmured Mrs. Courage. 

“Still, I suppose you’re quite contented now, mother,” 
Jewel said curiously. 

“Oh, now! What’s the good of being anything else?”’ 

“It’s a pity father hasn’t got on, of course.” 

“He never had the makings of success in him, my dear. 
He only thought he had.” 

“He still thinks so, poor old man.”’ 

“Poor old man!”’ said Mrs. Courage, and her lips turned 
down a little at the corners, with pity rather than con- 
tempt. 

“‘Well, I shan’t make your mistakes, mother, so cheer 
ups 

“My mistakes?” 

“Marrying a clerk on tuppence a year and drudging for 
him all my days. Young Sandman can see me doing it 
though.”’ 

“Young Sandman!” 

“He wouldn’t look at Flora tonight,” 

“That girl’s too eager.” 

“Well, she’d get nothing at all if she didn’t come forward 
for it, would she?” 

“There are plenty of girls like that. 
expect. You’re lucky.” 

“To be what I am? Yes.” 

She acknowledged it complacently. Turning her head, 
looking over her shoulder, she could catch a view in the 
mirror of her white back, surrounded by the frailty of the 
very low cut blue nightgown. 

“‘And yet,’ she considered—‘“‘and yet, how does a girl 
like me get near the right men?” 

“You'll meet one, one day,’”’ said Mrs. Courage with 
faith and devotion. ‘‘You’ll meet your fairy prince and 
marry him and have all you want.” 

*“And when I do, I’ll make him pension you and father 
handsomely. You'll get your reward, mother, for all you 
do for me.” 


I was like that, I 
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N ENGINEER and an observer of the progress of 
mankind stood together on the top of a Cyclopean 
dam at Gilboa. A river was slowly filling the vast 

reservoir which was to supply the millions who come to 
their water taps in New York City some 125 miles away. 
The engineer, who had worn himself thin tearing off the 
tops of mountains, covering whole towns, building tunnels 
and siphons large enough to march armies through 2000 
feet below the hilltops, saw perhaps the result of a seven- 
year struggle with Nature. He saw again from the stone 
quarries in the hills the tiny antlike armies of workers 
moving about on the gigantic stage of an engineering oper- 
ation. He saw the flickering light of the night work done 
to hasten a water supply of a city. He remembered the 
eternal tooting and roar of trains making the fill, and saw 
perhaps once more a whole town being destroyed by fire so 
that tomorrow it might be covered deep with water. Per- 
haps he was weary at the end of a winning fight with terri- 
ble obstacles and satisfied that he had seen through a job 
of vast importance to this generation and other generations 
to come. He was ready to tell of that battle with Nature. 
But the observer of the progress of mankind was think- 
ing of the millions and millions of water taps far away. 
He was meditating upon the fact that 
the guaranty that when those taps are 
turned on something should flow boun- 
teously from them is the most vital of 
all public considerations. For upon this 
flow, civilization depends most of all. 


Water! Water! 


NYY Gs more than any other factor 
is the basis of civilization. It is so 
much the basis that no one thinks of it. 
The old adage, ‘‘ You never miss the wa- 
ter till the well runs dry,’’ expresses the 
matter-of-factness with which the peo- 
ple who use more water per capita than 
any other nation in the world accept 
their supply of water a good deal as 
they accept their supply of air. This is 
so true that it is almostimpossibleto find 
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in our literature a word about the romance and drama of 
water supply. 

The usual attitude is: ‘There is the faucet. If I am 
thirsty, or if my body or my property is unclean, or fire 
threatens me, I will turn on the tap, and behold! Water— 
endless water!’’ The mind stops at 
that brassfaucet. Ifyou ask the aver- 
age citizen of Chicago or Los Angeles 
or New York where his water comes 
from and how, he will have no more 
accurate idea of all that makes that 
steady stream possible than he has of 
the fourth dimension or the Einstein 
theory. The faucet is as common- 
place as his own little finger which 
helps to turn it. 

And yet suppose that faucet ceases 
to give forth water. There would bea 
household panic and an industrial 
cataclysm. If all the faucets at one 
time ceased to give forth, the whole 
structure of a civilization would crum- 
ble. Within twenty-four hours armies 
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of refugees would be stumbling forward toward water. 
Men, women and children, abandoning everything else— 
shelter, food, clothing, property—would go groping through 
the night, sniffing for, listening for the sound of water. 
Water! : 


Water! 


PHOTO. BY DE COU, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 
The Los Angeles Aqueduct Carries Water 


From the Mountains to the Sea 


As one of the engineers of a great 
city supply has told us: ‘‘Drama? Of 
course there is drama in the mere fact 
that almost any modern American never 
allows his mind to travel behind his 
faucet to contemplate the engineering 
triumphs which make water supply pos- 
sible, or to consider what would happen 
if that supply failed. Let me tell you.” 

He told us. An eel went to the shoals 
of Bermuda to spawn. That is where 
eels go to spawn. Few know it. Few 
know that even fresh-water eels go to 
spawn out in the shallows of the Atlan- 
tic; that no matter where eels may live, 
the urge comes upon them at last to 
return to the place of their birth to re- 
produce their kind. Few know that one 
species comes all the way from Euro- 
pean shores and returns there. It is 
like the salmon, which puts out to sea 
from a river when young and returns 
from its deep-sea life to the river again 
to seek immortality in regeneration. 

One egg hatched out near Bermuda and the little eel re- 
turned to the waters of the New York supply system. Like 
Phineas Howe’s turnip, ‘‘He grew and grew and never 
meant any harm,” until he got into the aqueducts, then the 
mains, and then the service connection of a citizen of New 
York, where he stuck. And lo! after forty years during 
which the householder had turned on his faucets and re- 
ceived water, suddenly the faucets were turned and there 
was no water! No water! Panic seized the household. 
Nothing to drink. No bath for the baby. No washing of 
dirty hands. No cleaning of pots and pans. Panic! The 
center of civilization had dropped out, and for the first 
time in nearly half a century the head of the house had to 
sit down and think behind his faucet. 


Cheapness and Constancy 


as article is written by an observer of civilization from 
material furnished by a young engineer who has been 
in a seven-year fight for more water for New York City. 
It.is to make Americans think behind their faucets. 
There is every reason why they should do so. Urbaniza- 
tion and industrialism and the molding of a structure of 
civilization in which cities of America play so important a 
role represent an immense complication of the problems 
of water supply. The most essential factor of life in such 
civilization is that water should be cheap and above all 
constant. To fail in constancy would mean destruction. 
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No matter how small the likelihood of failure, the mere 
thought of it, when once the mind goes behind the faucet, 
is enough to blanch the face of the thinker, just as it turned 
the Romans white when the Goths cut the Roman aque- 
ducts. 

As another water engineer expresses it: ‘‘We can live 
without shelter or clothing for months, for some new make- 
shift can be had. We can live without food for days. But 
to live without air or water is figured in terms of hours and 
minutes.,”’ 

Civilizations of large population, and particularly ad- 
vanced civilizations of concentration in cities, have been 
built and ruined by the means of the rainfall which sup- 
plied them. Ellsworth Huntington, in the book entitled 


Climate and Cosmology, has shown how the great civiliza- 
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The Great Pipe Line at Potts Hill 


Reservoir Near Sydney, Australia 


tions which once grouped themselves 
about the Mediterranean tottered when 
less raindrops fell to make a water sup- 
ply for concentrated population. 

It is rainfall—plus wisdom, daring, 
resourcefulness and efficiency of engi- 
neering—which guarantees our very 
existence. It is not, as some say, con- 
servation by forestation, because, once 
reservoirs are made, there is less evap- 
oration when the reservoirs are filled by 
torrential flows than when the supply 
of water comes slowly to the giant 
catch basins. 


The Development of Man 


HE very fact of the existence of 

cities—concentrated population and 
the evidence of the gregarious codpera- 
tion of man—makes necessary the catch 
basin and the aqueduct and the dis- 
tribution system and the faucet. Prim- 
itive man used water as the animal 
which comes to the river to drink uses water. He went to 
the water; the water did not come to him. He did not ask 
of engineers, as we do, that water should be brought to his 
right hand. He stooped over and drank and bathed in the 
stream. He learned to use his two hands as a scoop, and 
when the water ran through his fingers he used a gourd, 
and then invented—because of the eternal, constant need 
for water—the art of pottery, an art founded on man’s 
need for water. He carried water away from that stream. 
And with that carriage of water a new era of civilization 
began—water was taken to man and not man to water. 

And then man discovered also another way to bring to 
himself water. He dug a well. Wells had their genesis, it is 
said by authorities, in man’s desire not to get water, but to 
be dry. He wanted drainage. He discovered that the way 
to get it was to dig a trench or hole in the ground. And be- 
hold, in the deeper holes pure water came filtrated, and was 
even willing to stay there for tomorrow’s use. So there was 
storage—storage of water—the forerunner of the reservoirs 
such as those at Ashokan and Gilboa, New York, on which 
millions of human beings depend. 

The institution of the city, indeed, was founded upon the 
institution of the well or the spring. To this day the trav- 
eler in the Far East, in the center of China, who comes at 
dusk to a walled town, knows that the town is there because 
of a well—a water storage; to this day the traveler who 
sights a gray stony medieval-founded city in Italy or Spain 
knows that it has stood there these hundreds of years for 
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one reason only—a spring has not failed. Nature has done 
what modern engineering may do. She has brought water 
to man from far away; and where that water is delivered 
man will congregate and civilization begins, industries are 
undertaken, codperation rather than competition becomes 
the slogan; leisure, art, learning flourish on water. 

But as towns and cities grew, the supply of spring or well 
at the site became inadequate. The earthen vessels, the 
wooden tubs, could bring not enough, and only with great 
effort, such as we see today in Indian villages in the 
Mohave, the Moki and the Navajo territories. If Nature 
brought water in troughs or through holes in the earth, a 
rock, why not man? So there, except for the modern dam, 
was the final stage in the development of the city—the 
aqueduct from a distant supply base. 

One of the authors, who lived in 
Rome for some time in one of the an- 
cient palaces, used to go to sleep every 
night with the sound of seven splash- 
ing fountains in his ears—the sound of 
uninterrupted water which had flowed 
for hundreds of years from Lake Brac- 
ciano, many miles away. It was part 
of the aqueduct system on which 
Rome and the great ancient cities 
were founded, upon which they de- 
pended for continuity, upon which 
their great populations based their 
very existence, upon which the glories 
of Egypt, Greece and Rome had their 
rise. These plashing fountains told 
the story of man’s engineering skill, 
of civilization, of the same eternal 
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need for water which may so well engross the mind of the 
city dweller in America today when that mind goes be- 
hind the faucet in the kitchen and the taps in his porcelain 
bathtub. 

The ancient Egyptians, as is evidenced by traces of great 
canals and storage lakes, used the waters of the Nile at 
flood periods to impound them not only for irrigation 
during drought but also for regular water supply. Their pic- 
torial representations show devices for raising water, con- 
sisting of buckets connected by chains raised by wheels 
moved by oxen. The old civilization of China knew exactly 
the same devices, called noria, and to this day in the in- 
terior of China the same invention is used; and in the 
agricultural fields men can be seen running on one side of a 
wheel of empty buckets while on the other filled buckets 
dump their contents into ditches or reservoirs. Evidences 
of aqueducts are found in Syria, and those in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem are attributed to the reign of 
Solomon. The first account of an aqueduct is found in 
Herodotus, for he discusses aqueducts in regard to the 
water supply of Samos. 


A Wonder of Ancient Rome 


HE Greeks probably knew earlier than other civiliza- 

tions the principle which is so useful in the United States 
today as a saving of pumping costs—that of gravity sup- 
ply. Water was the only beverage of the early Greeks, and 
before the aqueduct systems, their wells were the social 
centers of the towns and cities, just as the fountains in 
Italian towns are today. The aqueduct built for Athens by 
the Roman Emperor Hadrian still gives that city a large 
part of its supply. But Rome developed the most mag- 
nificent of all ancient water systems. 
Says Pliny, concerning aqueducts sup- 
plying Rome with water: “If any 
person shall very attentively consider 
the abundance of water conveyed to the 
public for baths, fish ponds, private 
fountains, gardens, villas—conducted 
over arches of considerable extent 
through mountains perforated for the 
purpose, and even valleys filled up— 
he will be disposed to acknowledge 
that nothing was ever more wonderful 
in the world.” 

Frontinus, who wrote an elaborate 
treatise on the Roman water system, 
covering 441 years, says that for a long 
time the Romans were content with 
the supply of water drawn either from 
the Tiber or from wells and springs. 

(Continued on Page 142) 


The Magnificent Rock Face of the Gilboa Dam, New York, Will Hold it Safe Against the Ravages of Time. Neither 
a Wide Range of Temperature Nor the Heavy Impact of Falling Waters Will Disturb its Massive Security 
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EXT case!”’ Judge 

Barringer was brisk. 

Word had come to 
him that the railbirds were 
plentiful down in the 
marshes of the Big Swamp 
and he was going hunting. 
It was Monday morning 
and the police-court docket 
was an unusually large one 
even for Monday morning. 

Out of the group of 
negroes waiting in the pris- 
oners’ pen, a group so large 
this morning that it over- 
flowed onto thesunny porch 
beyond, edged a giant negro 
in answer to the turnkey’s 
signal. Rather, he could 
have been said to plow his 
way through, for the men 
and women ranged before 
him separated as does soft 
loam under the impelling 
blade of the plowshare. 
Once free of the crowd, the 
man stepped forward with 
an easy but awkward shuffle 
until he stood directly in 
front of the judge’s desk. 
At that moment Judge Bar- 
ringer was intently scanning 
the docket slip and figuring 
how soon he would be able 
to get away. 

The prisoner’s massive 
head might have been chis- 
eled with an ax from a 
block of black marble, and 
not too finely chiseled, at 
that. It had the sheen of 
black marble, and was 
square and formidable, that 
head, viewed from any an- 
gle. The jaw was square 
and protruding, the fore- 
head was square and re- 
ceding, the nose was broad 
and flat. Just now the 
mouth was spread wide 
across the shining ebony 
face. 

‘“‘Mawnin’, jedge,’” the 
big negro said with a sheep- 
ish grin. ‘‘Heah Ahis!” 

Judge Barringer’s head 
jerked up instantly. He 
was not accustomed to 
mawkish familiarity from 
his charges, nor did he fail to administer stinging rebukes, 
when such were attempted, in the amount of sentence 
given as well as in verbal reproof to any and all who might 
presume to take such liberties. But as he took cognizance 
of the figure that loomed before him, his expression changed. 
The frown that had furrowed his forehead did not linger. 
It could not be said that he smiled, but a look of real 
recognition, kindly and forbearing, came into his eyes. 
One hardly frowns at an old acquaintance. 

“Well, Bulldog,” Judge Barringer said, calling the big 
negro by the only name he had, ‘‘I haven’t seen you for 
the longest time. Where have you been hiding?”’ 

Bulldog grinned, even a broader grin than before, so that 
his white teeth showed in a semicircle. ‘‘Same place wheah 
Ah usually is, Jedge Barringer, Yo’ Honor. Down on the 
Fahm wiv Cap’n Jim.” The Farm was the chain-gang 
camp. 

“It’s too bad, Bulldog,” the judge said, shaking his 
head; ‘‘you’re big enough to keep out of trouble and mind 
your own business.” 

“Yas-suh, Jedge Barringer, tha’s jes’ what Ah was 
a-doin’, mindin’ mah business, an’ Ah jes’ gits me into 
trouble jes’ the same. Seems lak me an trouble sticks 
together lak a pair ob dice.” He grinned again. The grin 
became infectious and Judge Barringer took it up. Even 
the stolid fat Sam Perks, the turnkey, grinned.» Then came 
a general titter, to be brought to a sudden halt by the 
judge’s staccato gavel. 
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‘‘what Yo’ Mean Yo’ Ain’ Kill Nobody? What Lie Yo’ Fixin’ to Tell Now?” 


Judge Barringer had suddenly remembered the railbirds 
and the Big Swamp. He was off for a three-day hunt and 
there were several things he must attend to personally 
before turning over the affairs of court pro tem to the 
clerk. With still more than half a heavy Monday docket 
to be heard from, there was no time for amusement this 
morning. 

“Well, where’s the witness against Bulldog? Is the 
court to be kept waiting? What has he to say for himself 
and why isn’t he here?” 

The patrolman who had arrested the big negro stepped 
forward. 

“The witness is still in the hospital, judge,” he said. 
“‘Pretty badly done up and they don’t know when he will 
be out. I guess the case will have to be continued until he 
can appear.” 

“Waste of time,” Judge Barringer said crisply. “‘I know 
Bulldog.” He turned abruptly to the big negro. “Well, 
what happéned this time? Tell us your side of the story.” 

Bulldog shuffled from one foot to the other. “It was 
thisaway, jedge, Yo’ Honor. The las’ six months what you 
give me, they ain’t up till tomorrow. Cap’n Jim, he 
startin’ the big ’Geechee Canal tomorrow. Come las’ 
Friday, Cap’n Jim, he say, ‘Bulldog, yo’ bin a mighty good 
nigger this trip. Ah’m lettin’ yo’ out a couple ob days 
ahaid’ ob’time.° Mebby you-all’be back ‘so’s we kin staht 
wif the new ’Geechee Canal together.’ Ah reckon dat 
Cap’n Jim be right, jedge, Yo’ Honor, ’cause heah Ah is!”’ 
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As Bulldog broke into 
another of those infectious 
grins, it was necessary for 
Judge Barringer to rap for 
order, although he was 
forced to cough to hide his 
own mirth. Any other 
morning Bulldog might 
have been highly amusing 
entertainment, but the rail- 
birds were calling from the 
Big Swamp. 

“So much for that,” 
Judge Barringer said. “Tell 
us what happened. Why is 
this man in the hospital?” 

“Tt was thisaway, jedge, 
Yo’ Honor,” Bulldog re- 
peated the formula: “Ah 
gits me home an’ Ah finds 
that a yaller Washin’ton 
nigger been. shinin’ up to 
my Sally while Ah bin 
down on de Fahm. Yas- 
suh, jedge, Yo Honor, he’s 
shinin’ when I gits home. 
I comes in de front do’ an’ 
he goes out de back. All 
Ah done, jedge, was jes’ 
flicked dat nigger, ’cause he 
don’ move fas’ enough.” 

“You just flicked him. 
What with?” Judge Bar- 
ringer asked, as the term 
was a new one to him. 

““Wif the back ob mah 
han’, jedge, thisaway.” 
Bulldog made a snapping 
gesture with one hand; 
‘jes’ lake yo’d flick off a 
fly, jedge. Dat’s all Ah 
done to dat measly little 
nigger. He wasn’t big 
enough to hit.” 

“So you just flicked him 
like you’d flick off a fly?” 
Judge Barringer ques- 
tioned. 

“Yas-suh, dat’sall, jedge, 
Yo’ Honor,” Bulldog an- 
swered. 

“And now this man is 
in the hospital and they 
don’t know when he will be 
able to appear. It seems to 
me that the last time you 
were here you said you had 
just made a pass at a man 
and when they got him to 
the hospital he was cut in ten different places.” Judge 
Barringer leaned back with an air of resignation. “Bull- 
dog, you’re hopeless. I’m going to send you back to Cap- 
tain Jim for another six months. For the general safety 
of the community at large, you’d better do your flicking on 
the new Ogeechee Canal.” 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor,”’ Bulldog answered. 

Such a remark coming from any other prisoner would 
have been impertinence and would have been swiftly 
treated as such. But between old friends there are no 
impertinences. Bulldog turned away with a grin and 
plowed his way through the crowd in the prisoners’ pen 
to the bench in the rear. Two negroes got up hastily to 
make room for him. 

The business of the court moved along swiftly. The rail- 
birds were calling to the judge’ s bench from the Big Swamp. 
Bulldog, on the prisoners’ bench, was thinking of the con- 
vict captain. He liked Captain Jim. ‘Ah guess he 
knowed Ah’d be back in time all right,” he mused to Jas 
self. ‘Well, Cap’n Jim, Ah’m comin’.” 

Later that afternoon there was a meeting between the 
two. “Been waitin’ all mawnin’ for you, Bulldog,” was the 
convict captain’s greeting. “Just you run along and get 
your work clothes and then you can go over and clean’ up 
my quarters.” 

The regular routine of the check-in was ears ais: 
pensed with in Bulldog’s case, as it was today. Once safe 
in the convict camp, he caused no trouble. He did the 
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work of seven ordinary men and had withual the stolid pa- 
tience of a work horse. Only when he was at liberty was 
Bulldog dangerous, like a colt turned out to grass which 
suddenly remembers that he can kick. Captain Jim had 
been busy for several minutes with the other prisoners 
before he realized that Bulldog still stood back of him, 
shifting uneasily from foot to foot. He recalled that the 
same thing had happened on one other occasion and 
grinned inwardly. 

He half turned. “Bulldog, you go over and tell old 
Henry,’’ Cap’n Jim said, “‘to give you something to eat.” 

“Yas-suh, Cap’n Jim,” Bulldog said with alacrity, his 
eyes brightening and his lower lip hanging expectantly at 
the thought of food. “‘Dat’s what Ah was hopin’ yo’ was 
going to say, Cap’n Jim. Ah ain’t eat since las’ night.” 
The sheepish grin spread over his face. ‘‘Seems lak Ah 
cain’t relish de bacon and grits what dey gives up to dat 
city jail. Dey don’t know how to feed a nigger lak yo’ 
does, Cap’n Jim.” 

“So that’s why you came back so soon, is it?”’ the con- 
vict captain said with a laugh. 

“No, suh,”’ Bulldog answered soberly, his brows knit 
and his lips protruding. “‘Ah didn’ come back fer no per- 
ticular reason, Cap’n Jim. Now Ah stops and figgers it 
out, Ah guess it jus’ happen.” His face lit up with an idea 
as he asked with all the wonder of a small boy,“‘Cap’n Jim, 
you-all didn’ put no sign on me to make me come back?” 

“Tf you don’t get out of here quick I’ll put a sign on you 
you won’t forget,’’ the captain exploded. 

“Yas-suh,”’ Bulldog called back to him over his shoul- 
der, being already half a dozen paces on his way. 

Ten minutes later, garbed in his chain-gang work 
clothes, with a chain dangling from his waist, Bulldog poked 
his head through the open window of the cook shanty. 

“v’nin’, Uncle Henry,” he said in a mellifluous tone to 
a gray-haired negro in cap and apron who was ladling the 
contents of a huge pot set at the back of the big square 
stove. ; 

Uncle Henry looked up, his face crinkled with smiles 
that seemed to close his eyes until they were shiny, laughing 
dots. 

“Dat you-all, Bulldog? Sho’ nuff I jes’ dis minute ’cided 
you done dis’point Cap’n Jim an’ slumped a fresh ham 
bone an’ two pounds ob meat on it into dat soup. But, 
Bulldog, boy, for you I fishes it out.”’ 


But When the Black Giant Reached Down and Picked Him Up He Made No Protest. 


““Yas-suh, Uncle Henry, Ah knowed yo’ ain’t goin’ to 
see Bulldog starve. Mebbe yo’ has a handful ob dem yaller 
sweet yams.”’ Bulldog’s mouth fairly dripped. 

“Hush up dat fool talk, boy,” the old cook chuckled. 
““Don’ it do my heart good to see them what likes they 
vittles? Bulldog, yo’ am de most satisfactoriest meal 
hound what I know.”’ Uncle Henry doubled with laughter, 
in which Bulldog, his mouth already crammed full, joined 
heartily. 

Uncle Henry sincerely liked Bulldog. The giant never 
referred to the fact that Uncle Henry was a lifer. For 
twenty-seven years he had been a convict-camp cook. It 
was as a young man that, under the influence of ten-cent 
white mule, he had lifted a chair against his legally married 
wife. In Uncle Henry’s mind that dreadful event had 
always remained as an accident. His whole life was being 
freely given in atonement. When some of the younger con- 
victs taunted him and called him the old murderer, they 
left a hurt that remained with Uncle Henry for weeks. 

Bulldog shuffled toward the door finally with a sigh. 
“if Ah swallows another swallow, Uncle Henry, Ah busts.” 

“Boy, come again when yo’s hungry; yo’ makes me 
proud.” The old cook chortled, looking after him. 

As Bulldog turned into the lane to Captain Jim’s quar- 
ters, a small whitewashed bungalow, two hounds bayed a 
ferocious greeting. 

““Yo’ Lady Belle, yo’ Junie, hush yo’ mouf!” Bulldog 
bayed back. Then he grinned and tossed the remains of 
the fresh ham bone over the chicken-wire inclosure. The 
hounds left off their racket instantly and pounced on 
the bone, while Bulldog leaned complacently against the 
inclosure and eyed them with satisfaction. 

“Dem houn’ dawgs go after dat bone lak it was a runa- 
way nigger,’”’ he commented with approval. Though every 
other negro on the place looked upon the bloodhounds as 
a possible Nemesis, such a thought had never entered Bull- 
dog’s massive head. To him they were companions, and 
the fact that he was allowed to feed them was proof con- 
clusive that he was above the ordinary regulations of the 
convict camp. 

He turned from the hounds presently and made his way 
to a small outhouse, where he procured a pail, a white- 
wash brush and a scraper. Captain Jim liked things to 
look spick-and-span, and the timbers supporting the bun- 
galow porch had acquired a reddish-brown mud color from 


the recent rains. Bulldog proceeded at the first job that he 
knew would catch Captain Jim’s eye. He knew on which 
side his bread was buttered. 


Wasn’ it sad to see Titanic sinkin’ down, 
Wasn’ it sad to see Titanic sinkin’ down; 
Husban’s an’ wives, little chilluns los’ dey lives ; 
Wasn’ it sad to see Titanic sinkin’ down. 


Verse after verse, in the droning singsong of the old 
spirituals, kept time to the whitewash brush. The under- 
pinning of the bungalow was certainly going to catch 
Captain Jim’s eye when he came up the lane. 

Two and a half hours later Bulldog took up his accus- 
tomed place in line on the way to the mess hall. If he had 
recently gorged until he couldn’t swallow another swallow, 
that was not going to interfere with his doing full justice 
to Uncle Henry’s supper. And later, spread out at full 
length in the bunk room over the mess hall, he lay on his 
back and slept the sleep of the just. Sleeping on one’s back 
is said to be conducive to snoring, but Bulldog was a silent 
sleeper. If he was primitive in his mode of living, so, too, 
he was primitive in his sleeping hours. Dead to the world 
he was, yet ready to be instantly awake. 

Once upon a time a fellow convict night guard had taken 
the liberty to bring his stick across the soles of Bulldog’s 
bare feet as he lay asleep. It was a common trick, and as 
the sleepers were chained to their flat bunks, the guard 
had only to step back out of harm’s way, while the star- 
tled sleeper rubbed open his eyes and bellowed revenge to 
the accompaniment of catcalls from the other prisoners. 
But the unlucky guard who had attempted the prank at 
Bulldog’s expense carried an eye that squinted forever 
after as a warning to all and sundry that the giant was 
equally dangerous, asleep or awake. It must have been 
that Bulldog had heard the swish of the descending stick 
in his sleep, for the smack of it against the soles of his feet 
and the whoosh of his hand striking the unwitting guard 
had been nearly simultaneous. So Bulldog slept the sleep 
of the just. 

He was awake with the sun, and lay there for half an 
hour studying his toes, even as a small boy of five or six 
months studies them. When a man can do that intently 
for half an hour, his conscience isn’t bothering him. So 
to breakfast presently and to take his place at the head of 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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ALF a block 
orso fromthe 
wharf where 


the fishermen dock 
when they come in 
from the sea, there is 
an Elevated station, 
the stairs running up 
directly from the 
sidewalk. The Fish- 
ermen’s Trust is on 
the corner just be- 
yond, and between it 
and the fish wharf 
there is an entrance 
to the ferry. The 
street just here 
crooks to follow the 
waterfront; and thus 
the ferry property 
and the bank build- 
ing, although they are 
contiguous at the 
rear, have a little 
wedge-shaped space 
between them at the 
sidewalk. To this 
niche someone holds 
title; and in it there 
is a one-story struc- 
ture, narrow and con- 
stricted, in which a 
man may with some 
difficulty movetoand 
fro and turn around. 
The place is dark, 
since there are no 
windows except that 
which fronts the 
street, and that is 
shadowed by the 
structure of the Ele- 
vated. But the dark- 
ness made no partic- 
ular difference to the 
tenant. His name 
was Willow, and he 
was blind. 

Willow may have 
been fifty or sixty 
years old; a bland, 
benign old man with 
white hair and rosy 
pink cheeks. He was a merchant in a small way, 
selling cigars and cigarettes, candy, fruit, a mag- 
azine or two. His shop was so contrived that the 
whole front could be transformed into a counter pre- 
sented to the sidewalk. In the angle behind, Willow had 
a high stool on which he sat, and a small stove with which 
in winter he warmed himself. It was such an efficient 
little stove that even on cold days he managed to have 
the window open most of the time. The stand was well 
located; for a good many people came off the ferry to 
board the Elevated, and as many more came down the 
Elevated stairs to take the ferry. Then there were, of 
course, many passers-by. Those who most often came this 
way knew Willow and were apt to stop to speak with him. 
He recognized them by their voices, their footsteps or in 
some other way of his own; and he had for each one a 
ready and familiar smile and a friendly word. 

He spent some sixteen hours a day in this little shop of 
his, coming early and staying late. There was a slack time 
after the dinner hour; but the later evening, with people 
going home from the theater and the like, was often fairly 
profitable. And Willow had no other place to go. He had 
no family responsibilities, and his home was solitary. 

His death occurred on the night of the first of August. 
The day had been dull and cloudy, with an east wind blow- 
ing damply from the sea, and in the afternoon a continual 
and irritating spit of rain. Willow might have been for- 
given for leaving earlier than usual; but he stayed through 
the evening and made some few sales, dropping the coins 
in the drawer beneath the counter as his custom was. 

About a quarter before twelve o’clock, however, the foot- 
falls of pedestrians in the street outside became less fre- 
quent and he decided to close and go home. He put the 
day’s receipts in his pocket, drew the glass covers over 


“Tt Must Have Given Him Quite a Shock, After He Come 
Out of the Bank, Everything Done With So Smooth, to 
Have Old Willow Call Him by Name”’ 


the counters where his wares were displayed, lowered the 
hinged window and secured it, turned out the light and 
sprung the lock behind him. Against the rain he threw a 
cape across his shoulders. He carried, as blind men must, 
a cane; and with this he tapped lightly on the paving be- 
fore him as he crossed to the foot of the Elevated stair. 

On the station platform, high above the street, he ex- 
changed a word or two with the guard, who, by special 
favor, unlocked a gate so that he might make his way to 
the southbound platform; but thereafter he stood solitary 
till a train stopped at the station. He entered one of the 
middle cars and sat in a seat near the door, his blank eyes 
staring patiently before him, till the train reached the end 
of that particular line. He arose then and passed out to 
the platform and descended the stairs to the street. 

This was a neighborhood of small stores, housed for the 


most part in structures one or two stories in height. Willow 


was at home here; he moved quietly along the street, his 
cane following the line of the.curb, until he reached a cross- 
ing; waited there till his ears assured him there was no 
traffic near, and moved straight ahead till his cane discov- 
ered the opposite curb. He turned here to the left, angling 
across the sidewalk in order to touch the fronts of ‘the 
stores; and so eventually he came to a little alley, or pas- 
sage, no more than three feet wide, leading in between two 
of the buildings. The alley was unlighted, but he followed 
it with sure feet, for this was the portal of his home. 
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A little way within there was a 
door in the right-hand wall, and 
within the door a stair that led 
upward to the three rooms where 
he had his lone abode. 

When he came to 
this door he had the 
key ready in his hand, 
fitted it into the lock. 
Hehadmoyed boldly, 
for Willow had noth- 
ing to fear. He had 
never an enemy in 
the world; and his 
manner of life, well- 
known, was not such 
as to excite cupidity. 
But this night, as he 
turned the key, he 
stood suddenly mo- 
tionless and atten- 
tive, as though he had 
felt that there was 
someone by his side; 
he stood so in the 
darkness; and then 
in the darkness he 
smiled, and seemed 
about to speak, when 
some sixth sense 
warned him of that 
which impended. 

But the warning 
came too late; he had 
no time to cry out 
before the thing was 
done. 


About one o’clock 
the next afternoon— 
that is to say, on the 
second of August—a 
round little man en- 
tered the doors of the 
Fishermen’s Trust 
and asked to see Pres- 
ident Peace. 

“T’m Inspector 
Tope,” he explained. 
“He sent word he 
wanted to talk to 
me.” 

While he waited 
he stood by the 
writing desk in the 
lobby, his eyes drift- 
ing here and there. He was a chubby man of middle 
height, with pink cheeks and white hair and a gentle blue 
eye, like a child’s; not a man likely to attract attention in 
a crowd, except for a curious readiness in his posture and 
in his gait. He walked or stood with his hands a little out 
from his sides, as though forever alert to leap and grip and 
hold. The inspector was a specialist on homicides; and 
when, after a brief delay, he was admitted to the office of 
the president of the bank, it became immediately apparent 
that this fact had led to his presence here today. 

“I called up headquarters,” President Peace explained, 
“and they told me you were on this matter of poor old 
Willow.” 

“Yes,” Inspector Tope agreed. 

“Tt’s actually murder?”’ Peace inquired, and Tope 
nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘There’s a hole in the back of his head 
like he’d been hit with a peen hammer.” 

Peace hesitated for a moment. ‘‘ You see,’’ he explained, 
“T knew the old man well, and I had done some business 
for him. In fact, he named me as executor in his will. Tell 
me about it if you can.” 

“The woman that takes care of him found him,” In- 
spector Tope said readily. ‘‘She’s been used to get there 
early and get his breakfast and then stay and clean up 
after he started down here to his shop. She had a key, but 


‘this morning she couldn’t open the door. The body was 


lying against it on the inside. She let out a yell and that 
brought: the nearest officer and he sent for the medical 
examiner, and he said it was murder, so that brought 
me in.” 
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“Couldn’t he have fallen downstairs?’ Peace asked 
thoughtfully. 

Tope shook his head. ‘“‘This woman, she says he was 
like a cat, knew every step around the place, and never 
stumbled. Besides, he couldn’t have made this hole in his 
head on the stairs. There wasn’t anything there the right 
shape.” 

“What do you make of it?’’ the bank man persisted. 

The inspector made a movement of his hand, suggesting 
an open mind. ‘I don’t know. He had a little money in 
his pockets. Don’t know whether he carried much or not.” 

“He took home his day’s takings every night,’’ Peace 
volunteered. ‘‘But they were never more than a few dol- 
lars; and he banked here every morning, as soon as we 
opened. He was extremely regular. I often met him when 
he came in. I noticed his shop was closed this morning, 
but I was busy—back from New York at ten o’clock last 
night—and I had no time to read the papers till an hour or 
so ago.” 

““T guess,”’ Tope said, ““somebody laid for him in the 
alley outside his door and nailed him there, and then stuck 
him inside and pulled the door to. Probably he kind of slid 
down against it, after.”’. 

“There may be finger prints on the door knob,’’ Peace 
suggested. But the inspector shook his head. 

“It had rained all night, more or less, and there was mud 
on it, and the woman wiped it off before she unlocked the 
door.”’ He was silent for a moment, then looked across at 
the other man. ‘You said you were his executor,” he re- 
membered. “Did he have any property?” 

“Why, quite a little,’ Peace replied. ‘“‘He did a fair 
business and he spent little or nothing. I helped him invest 
his money. He owned that block of stores where his home 
was, and he had some securities besides. Worth close to a 
hundred thousand dollars, I should say.”’ 

“Who gets it?”’ the inspector asked. 

Peace hesitated. ‘‘Well,’” he replied after a moment, 
“this shouldn’t be made public at once, of course; but he 
left it to the Museum of Fine Arts.” 

Tope looked at him curiously. ‘‘That’s funny, too,’ he 
commented. 

““Yes,”’ Peace agreed. “‘Yes. He was astrange old man. 
But—he had no relatives, and he wished to help the 


“‘He Grew a Beard on His Vacation Two Years Ago, and After He Came Back He Was Different. 


collection of beautiful things for those who could see to 
look at and enjoy.” 

“Not likely the art museum murdered him,”’ Tope com- 
mented unsmilingly. 

“Hardly,” the other assented. And he added: ‘I just 
sent for you because I thought you’d want to know that 
his affairs are in my hands. I’ll want to arrange for the 
obsequies, and so on. And any help I can give you at any 
time ——”’ 

The inspector rose, nodding. 
agreed. 

““You’ve no lead at all?’’ Peace inquired, rising too. 

“*T’ve talked to people around there,” Inspector Tope re- 
plied. ‘‘In the garages, and so on, wherever there was any- 
body that late at night. It was raining, and there don’t 
seem to have been many-people around. But the night 
clerk in the drug store saw one man.” 

“There must have been a good many men moving 
through the neighborhood in the course of the evening,” 
Peace reminded him. 

“Yes,” Tope agreed. ‘‘ Probably nothing init. Only it 
just stuck in my mind.” 

“Why?” Peace insisted. 

“Well, it stuck in the clerk’s mind,’ Tope replied. 
“That’s the only reason I can think of. He remembered 
it. Must have been something about the man that he 
noticed.” 

‘What kind of man?’’ Peace asked; and the inspector 
said: ‘‘ Well, he was short, the clerk says. He showed me 
where the fellow’s head came on the window—about five 
feet six. But the clerk didn’t see him very plain; only he 
saw he wore a beard.” 

The other seemed struck by this. “Is that so?’’ he com- 
mented; and was a moment silent, and then smiled. 
“‘There aren’t many beards nowadays,” he remarked. 

The inspector nodded. ‘‘That’s the way it hit me.” 

“*T’ll let you know if I see a good beard,”’ Peace promised 
laughingly, rising. ‘‘Good day, inspector.” 

“Wish you would,” Tope seriously agreed, and said 
good afternoon. 

As he went out through the bank he found himself look- 
ing this way and that to discover whether there was any- 
one here who wore a beard. But he saw no one. 


“T’ll let you know,” he 


During the days ensuing, the murder of old Willow faded 
from the front pages of the newspapers. There was no new 
development to keep it alive; but Tope went to and fro, 
talking, questioning, watching and considering. He at- 
tended the funeral services and nodded to President Peace, 
who was also in attendance there; and when a day or two 
later the bank man made public Willow’s bequest, the 
inspector went to the trustees of the museum to discover 
what they knew about the old blind man. No one of them 
had ever heard of him; but the persons employed in the 
museum itself remembered that Willow had sometimes 
come there on Sundays, seeming content to sit and listen to 
the people passing by. 

He had, it appeared, no speech there with anyone; and 
the inspector was more and more struck with the fact that 
Willow was a very solitary man. Those who patronized his 
little store knew him and spoke with him, but elsewhere he 
seemed to have few contacts. President Peace was, or ap- 
peared to be, his only intimate; and when the inspector 
spoke of this the other agreed that it was true. 

““T sometimes dropped in to see him,’’ Peace explained, 
“fon Sunday nights. That was his only night at home. I 
think he liked to have me come.” 

The inspector found no further trace of the little bearded 
man. He was at length satisfied that so far as the locality 
where Willow lived was concerned he had covered all the 
ground; and he spent thereafter a good deal of time near 
Willow’s shop, closed since the tragedy, watching the 
passers-by. Now and then a bearded man appeared, and 
Tope made it his business to discover what his business 
was; but none of these inquiries gave him any lead. 

He was standing one day by the open end of the wharf 
where the fishermen’s schooners were docking when he saw 
another inspector, Dave Howell, descend from the Ele- 
vated station and go into the bank building; and this 
attracted his attention, so that he left his post and moved 
that way and waited patiently enough till Howell should 
emerge. Howell’s specialty was commercial frauds, forged 
checks, embezzlements and such matters. He might be 
making merely a routine call. But Tope’s curiosity was 
aroused; and when the other man appeared at last Tope 
approached and spoke to him. His words were casual. 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Y RESIDENCE at Fifth and Edwards streets, 

Springfield, Illinois, is an old before-the-war 

mansion. There I wrote most of the prose and 
verse known to the readers of this article. I have lived in one 
room upstairs, writing poems and drawing pictures, very 
often in an empty house, while the rest of the family wan- 
dered to China or Colorado or Europe. Sometimes I get 
silly and pugnacious about it, and say it is still more em- 
phatically my home than that of any other living member 
of my family. This article is written in the Northwest, in 
the woods around Spokane, Washington, in Glacier Park, 
on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, and elsewhere. My 
dream home is still Springfield, Illinois; my address is 
Spokane. Springfield is packed with people I love with all 
my heart, people of all sorts and kinds, intensely loyal to 
the memory of my father and mother. As a family physi- 
cian, my father brought into the world about one-third of 
the people of that community born in the mauve decade. 
As an elder in the First Christian Church, he was very busy 
and very zealous. 


Surrounded With History 


Wee EVER I begin to write a poem or draw a picture 
I am, in imagination, if not in reality, back in my 
room where I began to draw pen-and-ink pictures and 
write verses in my seventeenth year. Both windows of that 
room look down on the great Governor’s Yard of Illinois. 
This yard is a square block, a beautiful park. Our house is 
on so high a hill I can always look down upon the gov- 
ernor. Among my very earliest memories are those of see- 
ing old Governor Oglesby leaning on his cane, marching 
about, calling his children about him. Another isa series of 
recollections of the Blaine and Logan campaign, when I 
was about four years old. After much scrutiny of the 
colored cartoons in Puck, I attended, with my mother, a 
staunch Republican at the time, the speeches of James G. 
Blaine and Black Jack Logan, delivered from a platform 
erected temporarily in the Governor’s Yard. Through the 
great driveway of that yard I have seen the dazzling and 
earnest pageants of the Democratic and Republican parties 
pass. Being a Democrat, in spite of maternal thunders, I 
watched with more passionate interest the parades for 
Governor Altgeld and Governor Dunne. The graybeards 
may remember that Puck was a Democratic paper. 
Across the street from the old house is a tiny Congrega- 
tional church. There attended the greatest English teacher 


Lindsay 


DECORATIONS BY 
WYNCIE KING 


I have ever known—Susan E. Wilcox. Though a Camp- 
bellite of the Campbellites, nothing interfered with my 
sneaking in alone as a small boy to go to free stereopticon 
lectures at that church. Colored slides were shown of the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, while the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic was sung. The speakers were sure New 
England had established Plato’s Republic or the like. 

My father was a raving Breckenridge Democrat from 
Gallatin County, Kentucky. My political infancy was one 
of mixed emotions. I might say I have emerged an Abra- 
ham Lincoln Democrat, with some Virginia prejudices. 
I am not a Kentucky mountain white, as one firm British 
biographer has said. My friend Percy Mackaye’s recent 
successful and delightful book, Tall Tales of the Kentucky 
Mountains, is as novel to me as to any other man. When 
my father and mother talked about Kentucky it was The 
Blue Grass and Lexington, and then again Lexington. Yea, 
the old house at Fifth and Edwards streets, Springfield, in 
the beginning had nothing to do with us Lindsays. We 
went into it without its consent. The old house at Fifth 
and Edwards streets belonged during Civil War times, 
when we were far away, to others. It belonged to the 
C. M. Smiths, the sister and brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln. I can very well remember Mrs. Smith’s 
calls upon my mother when I was a child in long curls, and 
her telling my mother of the parties given to Abraham Lin- 
coln in our parlor before he started for the White House. 

These calls of Mrs. C. M. Smith were made upon the 
Lindsays around 1886. She was making them welcome as 
newcomers of ten years’ standing in the city of Spring- 
field. I was six years old at the time, but I did not miss 
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that point. As a matter of fact, I am still living in the © 


1886 Springfield, though the town has way outlived it. 


To take the visitor to the tomb of Abraham Lincoln at ~ , 
Oak Ridge Cemetery, and to the house of Abraham Lincoln ~ 


about four blocks from our house at Fifth and Edwards 
streets, was always pure fun. The house was an old play- 
ground. In the cottage next door lived my infant cousin, 
Miss Ruby Vachel Lindsay. We played in and out of the 
Lincoln house, whatever our Southern traditions. Old- 
royd, the famous Lincoln collector, made us quite welcome. 
The Lincoln house was not, as it now is, a fair parallel to 
Mount Vernon, a meditative temple of well-selected old 
furniture. Every inch of wall space was covered with the 
bitterest cartoons for or against Lincoln that were issued 
during his campaigns. The idea of controversy in connec- 
tion with him was my initial impression. The bronze- 
statue and steel-engraving William the Conqueror Lincoln 
had not yet emerged. 


Pouring the Country Into Springfield 


AM still making my living reciting my verses for crowds 

who refuse to buy my books. I must do this, as all Amer- 
ican rimers must, however sick I may be of the sound of my 
own voice. The death of my people ruined touring for me 
forever. All my books are packed with allusions to the 
Springfield I still dearly love, with all its odd corners. One 
book is an apocalypse of Springfield as the Pilgrim City; a 
prophecy of its history. Not a character in it is a Spring- 
field person, but some fixed American type from elsewhere. . 
I tried to pour the United States into Springfield for one 
hundred years, since all the world seemed coming on pil- 
grimage in increasing numbers. 

In every university group of one thousand people for 
whom I speak, there is at least one who has galloped 
through the books the morning of my arrival. Of late they 
are saying to me, “‘ You are not in Springfield as much as 
you used to be.’”’ The answer is very simple: I expect to 
return there, if I have to send back my ghost. But the 
only things left there that are kin to me are the old house 
at Fifth and Edwards streets and my English teacher in 
high school—Susan KE. Wilcox. Ratt 

The attachment to a House of Seven Gables and child- 
hood memories and school memories may seem fantastic to 
those who have never had them, but it seems to me that 
the peculiar situation of the place, with the growing weight 
of the Lincoln legend and my desperate boyish effort to 


— 


‘ 
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vindicate the legend there through the years, makes it 
reasonable. This legend has grown imperceptibly. It has 
been an enormous and deepening education to me. Susan 
E. Wilcox helped to make Lincoln one of the glories of 
high school. It was one of the glories of my life to be John 
Drinkwater’s particular host after his play had made such 
an international hit in London, and just before it was to 
be put on on Broadway and taken across America. 


Standard Verse 


OHN DRINKWATER, a deep-hearted and true pil- 

grim, came to put his wreath on Lincoln’s tomb before 
he ventured to address the American people through his 
play. That strange and unexpected pilgrimage was the 
beginning of a new mystical life for my mother, who, as 
a young girl, in her early teens, had seen her sweethearts 
march off from a Southern Indiana village; all to die on 
Southern battlefields, for the most part fighting their own 
kin and hers. In this whole story so far I am a Spring- 
field boy in a town gone, ages gone; a youth always 
six years old, almost completely surrounded by a father 
as fiery as a Southern battle flag, and voting for Gro- 
ver Cleveland amid fury and flame, and defying the 
whole town. Some people say he had red Indian in him. 

So far as I know, this is as much of 
the narrative as is personal. Now I 
will return to my subject: What it 
Means to be a Poet in America. Poets 
and poetry readers know all too well. 
We will not trouble them with this dis- 


cussion. ° 
I promise not to make a single quo- Best 
tation of poetry to the end of the Seer 


discourse, because most real he men, 
when they strike a poetical quotation 
nowadays, indicate their true Amer- 
icanism by throwing the magazine 
away before they finish. If you exam- 
ine the discourse with a microscope 
you will not find even a scrap of a 
poetical quotation in it—no, not from 
Milton! If I ama bit defiant it might 
be excused from the standpoint of 
heredity. And let metell you 
thestory of a young educated 
Swede from Minnesota my 
wife and I met at Glacier 
Park entrance, Western 
Montana. He was solemnly 
mourning that the Blackfeet 
Indians there on display had 
gone back to the blanket in 
spite of a university educa- 
tion, and that all highly edu- 
cated red Indians did. He 


wy hated by the typical 


said he just couldn’t understand them. I told him I could. 
I said, ‘I act just like I did before I was educated.’ He 
wouldn’t laugh; but my wife did. 

What do I mean by a poet? By a poet I mean anything 
so classed by the educated public, and I am not going to 
use up a bit of energy ruling out anyone who writes good 
verse. 

There is no word in America more hated than the word 
“poet.’’ This is because poems have been used to punish 
students in grammar and high school; and as they grow up, 
in college and university. Standard poems are rubbed in 
like salt from the day the poor youngsters can read at all. 
This will continue indefinitely unless all poetry is thrown 
out of the grammar schools, high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, and poetry becomes a volunteer game, as base- 
ball and football are—something to be discovered out of 
study hours. The first curse then of the poet is the freight- 
ear load full of perfectly meritorious literature textbooks 
pouring into the smallest town every year; the second is 
the schoolma’am rubbing these textbooks in. 

Then there is a third curse—the art-store panel of the 
portraits of dead poets. It is hung up all over the land, 
from the first-reader rooms to the little seminar rooms for 
the postgraduates at the great universities. This art-store 
panel is a picture of seven senile, spiteful, educated, over- 
bearing old gentlemen with long whiskers and long hair, 
and the atmosphere of executioners. They all look like the 
kind of quick workers that would steal pennies from a 
dead child’s eyes. I have seen the pictures of most of 
these men in their youth. They were handsome boys, 
regular sheiks; they really looked like the young minia- 
tures of Shelley and Keats and Byron. 

But think of the atrocity of making a small boy 
memorize Thanatopsis, A Meditation on Death, then of 
telling him it was written by William Cullen Bryant at 
eighteen! Even if the youth had poetry in his soul, he 
would swear a secret and eternal vendetta against the 
name of poet forever. And is he, by way of apology, 
shown a picture of William Cullen Bryant at eighteen, 
before he was educated, charming, debonair, sheiklike, 
the Apollo Belvedere of his day? No; he is shown a picture 
of William Cullen Bryant that is ferocity itself, with gray 
hair all down his back and whiskers that go on forever. 
So poor little Willy Smith is only waiting to meet one of 
those poets down an alley, and hopes to have a gun handy. 
Moreover, if Willy does not know Thanatopsis to the last 
word, memorized like the multiplication table, Willy has 
to stay after school and miss the baseball game, and he is 

captain of his team. Could any angel from 
heaven then persuade that small boy that 
Thanatopsis is poetry? Death is no poem to 
rub into babies, nor should they be bothered 
with puffy, self-important, overeducated, 
toothless, malevolent old bullies. 
Bryant and all the 
others have been 


young American ever 
since they went into 
the textbooks, and 
will continue to be 
hated unless they are 
thrown out of the 


textbooks, and until that art-store panel of the long-haired 
frights is destroyed forever. Let’s all go back to the blanket 
is my song. 

I have never chanted my verses for women’s clubs or 
Chautauquas except in the direst financial necessity; I 
have sung them almost altogether for the English depart- 
ments of colleges and universities, under the auspices of 
some local versifier and troubadour who is disguised as 
an English instructor. He is generally a minor instructor, 
not yet sour enough to be an adequate head of an English 
department. But he is allowed one field day in the year. 
On that day he sends for a poet who has had a wreath 
dropped on him by a dashing publisher or magazine, or by 
some prize-giving poetry society. The instructor has a 
pathetic notion that the weary gentleman he sends for is 
his superior because he has seen him in standardized print. 


A Motto for American Poets 


HE instructor is apt to be a poet who has issued a little 
sheaf privately, without his home town’s consent, and 
who thinks there is something more to the story. Of course 
there is where he is wrong. The line of demarcation be- 
tween good and bad poetry is right there. Most good 
poetry is all written before a man gets so-called recogni- 
tion, when his town is still hounding 

as him, and before he gets a publisher or 
gets into a magazine. The first and 

last motto for any American poet is: 

Be a pamphleteer all your life if you 

would keep your singing power and 

save your soul. Orto put it another 

way: Go back to the blanket and stay 


We wr 
Ea 
ye there, and act just like you did before 


you were educated. 

This minor instructor is allowed his 
one day in the year. He is allowed 
enough money to pay the visiting 
poet’s bill—that is, his car fare to the 
next town and his hotel bill. The in- 
structor is also allowed to pack the 
house for the visitor with the entire 
student body—either a chapel or some 
suchassembly. The student is marked 
off a day’s work if he does 
not attend. The visitor often 
finds this out years after- 
ward. The real assembly, 
however, comes when this 
local poet, still disguised as 
an English instructor, his shy 
little wife, who generally 
does her own work, their two 
most promising pupils and 
their sweethearts, assemble 
_ (Continued on Page 45) 


Edwin Balmer and 


ILLUS TRATED 


TEVE FARADAY scented in the call something de- 
cidedly unusual, even in the never monotonous 
round of his affairs as owner of the Hotel Colony on 

Park Avenue, New York, and half a dozen other houses 
across the continent. 

“You hotel people,” said his visitor, as if casually, ‘‘have 
a highly confidential list of guests which you call a private 
register.” 

Steve nodded. 

“How does it work?” the visitor asked, tapping his heel 


with his walking stick. He was Winston Breed, once 


Steve’s classmate at Harvard, a New Yorker whose child- 
hood had been spent in Europe, where his father had held a 
diplomatic post. 

He was twenty-six, Steve’s own age; a trim, engaging 
personality whom Steve had encountered with pleasure at 
class reunions and rather more frequently by chance 
meetings in New York. Never before, however, had he 
dropped into Steve’s rooms beside the Colony. Now, so 
manifestly casual was ‘this inquiry about the private regis- 
ter that Steve felt sure, after fifteen minutes of trivialities, 
that Breed had come to the purpose of his call. 

“Naturally,” Steve answered, smiling, ‘‘the chief char- 
acteristic of the private register is that it is private.” 

“From whom?” 

“From everybody. In my Colony next. door, for in- 
stance, the names of the guests on the private register are 
known only to the management. That means Sigert, the 
manager, and a few employes proved to be reliable; and 
that is the case in any well-run hotel. A guest who wishes 
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privacy asks to be put on the private register, and privacy 
is assured to him.” 

“How complete?” asked Breed, looking up from his 
heel. 

“Complete. As perfect as he could have in his own 
home—or more so. There is no public record of his pres- 
ence; there is no mention of him in the house. If anyone 
asks for him, he is not there. So far as outsiders are con- 
cerned, if the hotel is properly run, he is not present.”’ 

“No one at all can reach him?” 

“No one, if he says no one. Usually such a guest gives 
us a list of persons whom he will see, and to them and them 
alone—after we are sure of their identity—he is in the 
hotel.” 

“That’s the regulation?” 

RHA’ siit..7 

“Well,” demanded Breed, “how do you beat it?”’ 

Steve felt suddenly enlightened as to the object of the 
visit. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘so that’s what you want—to beat a 
private register. Where?” 

“T don’t know.’ Suddenly Breed threw his cane into a 
corner and became frankly intent. ‘“‘That’s one of our—of 
my troubles. I-don’t know where she is.” 

“So it’s a woman!” :¥ 

“A woman? Quite a woman! A. woman, Steve, who, 
now that she has determined on it, has more possibility of 
making trouble than any ten men or women ought to pos- 
sess. All I know is that she’s stopping at a hotel on this 
island. I have to find out which hotel and how to get to 
her in the hotel after I have located her.” 
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“Who is she?” inquired Steve, with mounting interest. 

“‘She’s registered, I think, as the Countess Tyznane.”’ 

“That’s her real name?” i 

“That’s her name. It’s a very old one and well known 
in Europe. I don’t think she is likely to use any other— 
Clothilde Countess Tyznane. But that name is not on any 
public register. She’s on a private register, wherever she is. 
What I want you to do is to find out for me whether she is 
at your hotel next door, and if not, find out where she is. 
There are not more than half a dozen hotels which she 
would patronize, and they are of the same sort as the 
Colony. You’ll do that, Steve?” 

Steve flushed; his impulse to oblige Breed was opposed 
by his hotel training and tradition. 

““You’re asking me, Win,” he said, “‘what would usually 
be a quite impossible favor. If I knew that the Countess 
Tyznane was now at the Colony, I would not tell you. The 
most. I could do would be to inquire whether she wants to 
see you; and.if she said no, I would have to deny that she 
is here. As for telephoning to other hotels about their 
private registers, I would not do that any more than they 
would do it tome. At any rate, I would not do it, unless I 
had something much more definite than your mere assur- 
ance of the importance of your reason.” 

Breed appeared embarrassed. ‘‘It is sufficiently impor- 


‘tant, Steve. This appeared two days ago.’’ He took from 


his pocket a newspaper clipping and handed it over. Steve 
read: ne 


The Countess Tyznane, of Prague, is in the United States, 
overseeing the publication of her memoirs, Clothilde Countess 
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Tyznane has lived from childhood*among the gayest sets in 
European capitals; her numerous relatives are familiar figures 
in society, racing and gambling circles. Her memoirs are said 
to be best described as delicious, and are likely to excite as much 
interest and even more consternation than the journal of Maria 
Bashkirtseff some forty years ago. They promise to exceed in 
their sensations the intimate revelations in the memoirs of the 
wife of a certain English prime minister much more recently. 


‘“*Well?”’ Steve inquired. 

“Do you know anything about the Countess Tyznane?”’ 

NOs: 

“Hers is an important and well-known family. For a 
hundred years at least they have been, socially, the stormy 
petrels of Central Europe. There’s:an old prince of the 
connection who is a Monte Carlo character. He’s picked 
up and rouletted away a dozen fortunes; and there’s an- 
other one who’s a swordsman—a duelist even in this day 
and age. The women are even livelier personalities than 
the men, and the Countess Tyznane has not been what 
could be called a quiet one. A fascinating, headstrong, 
lovely woman, Steve, who has little realization of the 
results of her own thoughtless actions.” 

“T understand,” Steve commented. 

“Very well. They have associated much with Americans, 
and, naturally, with the most prominent ones. We—our 
family, that is—knew the Countess Tyznane extremely 
well. When I was a boy, living abroad with my family, 
Clothilde and I saw a great deal of each other. The war 
separated us. Since the war, you perhaps know, I have 
been held very closely on this side of the water by family 
matters; but I have crossed several times, and on each 
visit I saw Clothilde. The girl whom I remembered, Steve, 
chiefly as a delightful, rather hoydenish companion, had be- 
come a wonderful, alluring woman, capable of disturbing the 
thoughts of any man.”’ He hesitated, and added constrain- 
edly, ‘“‘She seemed as glad to see me as I was to see her.”’ 

“Yes,” said Steve, studying Breed with increasing 
curiosity. 


The White Hand Held it Without Triumph or Immediately Betraying Curiosity: 


“Clothilde,”” Breed went on, “‘began very early to write 
her memoirs, when she was still a little girl. Memoirs are 
rather a tradition in her family. At different times I have 
read, I believe, nearly all she has written. I don’t know 
whether a court of justice would declare them libelous; I 
hope no court will ever have need to pass on that. They 
are rather worse than deliberate libel would be. Clothilde 
has a strong inclination to ridicule, and has given it free 
rein regarding her American acquaintances. Innocent as 
she is herself, she is inclined, with her European upbring- 
ing, to scent scandal in their actions. She has written 
freely her speculations about all this.” 

“The enfant terrible,” suggested Steve. 

“Yes, that. I told my father, at one time, some of her 
comments regarding him, and some of the ridiculous state- 
ments she had put into his mouth about public affairs. He 
was furiously angry. They would, he declared, if they 
became public, ridicule him out of his political career. He 
went to her and demanded that she destroy the manuscript. 
She refused. She had, she said, no intention of ever 
publishing it, and he exacted from her a promise that it 
never would be published, and he had to be content with 
that.” 

**She is then, you think, about to break her promise?”’ 

“Apparently. The affair is, however, somewhat broader 
than that. In the last few days a number of my friends— 
people high in American political and social life—have 
come to me. They had received information, before the 
newspaper paragraph which I showed you was printed, 
that her memoirs were to be published. Apparently they 
have had communications from her. She is in New York, 
but they don’t know where she is. Knowing my close 
acquaintance with the countess, they came to me to get me 
to intercede with her.” 

“You think it serious, Win?”’ 

“Very serious. It will ruin homes and careers. It is the 
sort of thing one cannot protect oneself against, and the 


consequences are going to be grave and perhaps tragic fora 
great many people.” 

“Tell me, Win, are you engaged to the Countess Tyz- 
nane?”’ 

“Not that; there has never been anything definite. 
Meeting her again, and seeing what a wonderful woman 
she has become, I let myself have some hopes.” 

“Did you know she was coming to America?”’ 

“Yes; I did not know exactly when, and I certainly did 
not know for what purpose.” 

“You have received no communication from her since 
she has been in New York?”’ 

HINO: : 

“Does she know, you think, what the effect of her 
memoirs is going to be?”’ 

“T can’t doubt it.” 

“Then why is she doing it?”’ 

““T don’t know,’’ Breed answered unhappily. ‘“‘I can 
only guess at it. The war, for one thing, left her and most 
of her family broke. That’s a possibility; another is that 
she may have developed a hatred for Americans which she 
thinks gives her the right to injure them.” 

“However,” said Steve, after reflecting, ‘‘a court, you 
say, probably could not interfere with her. I don’t see 
then how a hotel man can, even—or rather especially—if 
she should prove to be a guest at his hotel.” 

“I’m not asking you to interfere; I’m merely asking you 
to locate her and get me a chance to talk with her.” 

Steve avoided making any promise. He was sorry for 
Breed; nothing, however, could well be more definitely a 
private matter than a determination on the part of the 
Countess Tyznane to break off her acquaintance with him. 
Steve could not, from a hotel or any other point of view, 
see himself attempting to intrude in that. 

When Breed had gone Steve went to the Colony, where 
he found Sigert in the manager’s private office. 

(Continued on Page 74) 


““You Have Another Message, Monsieur — Monsieur te Propriétaire?”’ 
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EUBEN FIELDMARSH, 
president and owner of 
the Comaska Valley 

Lumber Company, had two 
sons. The first was named 
Darius and the second was 
named Cyrus Edward. Both 
sons were born at Comaska, 
Oregon, and there remained un- 
til they severally came to attend 
Yale College, which is the cen- 
tral member of Yale University 
and situated in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

It may be said at once that 
Yale College and Yale Univer- 
sity attended Darius Fieldmarsh 
during four years, for in those 
days to be a consummate foot- 
ball player was something that 
it isn’t in this grisly epoch; and 
I, who am not yet senile, can re- 
member thousands of healthy 
young men rolling along the 
streets of New Haven on snow 
and ice in the thinnest dancing 
pumps because one football hero 
affected such footgear, and hold- 
ing their arms at an angle sug- 
gesting that an apple was 
concealed in either armpit be- 
cause another hero had enlarged 
biceps and couldn’t straighten 
his arms at his sides. 

These things were done, little 
boys, to emulate the manners of 
great heroes, who were doubt- 
less very fine fellows in their day, 
although I’ll be hanged if I 
can remember what their names 
were. But Darius Fieldmarsh I 
saw in his grandeur, on a warm 
afternoon of September, 1907, 
strolling down York Street past 
the freshman dormitories and 
past battalions of nervous fresh- 
men who all knew who he was or 
were informed, as the dark god passed, by their neighbors. 

This dark god was in human form, but he managed to 
give the effect of stone in motion. That evening one-half 
the class of 1911 was attempting to walk with its shoulders 
rigid and its chin a little elevated. I don’t think the gait 
was really an affectation of Dare Fieldmarsh, because he 
was naturally a grave, expressionless person, and the 
thickness of his black eyelashes robbed his eyes of any 
meaning. He seemed to stare into a golden future and not 
to approve of the paltry thing any too much. Thus, one 
imagines, a young Pharaoh appeared before the people on 
his way to sanction a new temple, at once a god and a man 
and a good deal bored with both conditions. And per- 
haps after three years of being Dare Fieldmarsh for 
paragraphs of the sporting pages, and incapable of failing 
at anything, the tall boy in the black suit was a good deal 
bored. To get everything, they say, is to have nothing; 
and he had everything which a boy of twenty-one is likely 
to want, or nearly so. 

This deity, then, advanced under the elms of York 
Street hatless and stolid, with sunlight momently washing 
his brown face, and behind him came his retinue. His 
attendants were the son of a bishop, the son of a gas com- 
pany, the son of a celebrated mother who won her celebrity 
by carrying the first chameleon pinned to her frock in 1892 
and by naming ker daughter Chiffon, and the son of a man 
on whose Irish head the slope of a hill in California tum- 
bled once, revealing a lot of gold when he sat up and dug 
himself out of the dirt. These minor deities were also 
hatless, so we knew that they were seniors and drew aside 
from their passage. They halted when Dare Fieldmarsh 
halted, and all looked up at a window of a private dor- 
mitory, while Darius dropped back his head and yelled, 
Hil BDO : 

He yelled thrice. Several lads got out into the middle 
of York Street and watched the addressed window from 
that vantage. Rumor passed from mouth to mouth— 
correctly—that Dare Fieldmarsh had a younger brother in 
our class. From every direction boys gazed at the window 
which would reveal this second edition of the great Darius. 
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“You Take Care of John Henry a Minute, Will You, While I Get Some Grub?”’ 


I distinctly shivered as a yellow head thrust itself out of 
the window and a pair of naked shoulders followed the head. 

“What y’want, Dare?” 

“Get dressed and come over to my rooms,” Darius 
commanded from the sidewalk. 

Cyrus Edward Fieldmarsh took a cigarette from his 
large mouth and said reflectively, “I’m unpackin’ my 
trunk. . . . Gee, ain’t it hot here? I’m bare naked an’ 
I’m sweatin’ like a pig.” 

An incorrect rumor at once started down York Street 
that this oaf was the son of Dare Fieldmarsh’s father’s 
groom and an object of charity. Obviously, a brother of 
Dare Fieldmarsh would not say “‘ain’t’”’ and speak thus 
coarsely in public to a god. 

“Get dressed,’”’ said Darius coldly, as became a deity. 
“Hustle! I want to take you to the tailor’s.”’ 

‘‘Whaf-for?’’ asked the ignoble and naked Cyrus Ed- 
ward, thirty feet in air. ‘I got a whole pack of duds in 
N’York yesterday, Dare. I don’t need nothin’.” 

Darius shrugged. His attendants were too polite to 
grin, but they all wanted to, and the son of a bishop more 
or less did so, after Darius had mounted the steps of the big 
house teeming with boys from window to window and 
passed in. The minor deities were left to hold the situation 
in propriety, and began to match pennies beside the steps. 
Their audience gravely and nervously watched them and 
awaited the forthcoming of Darius, who, you see, had to 
quell and subdue his kid brother on the second floor. He 
came forth and presented a terrible creature to the civil 
attendants. All York Street watched this introduction 
from every angle. 

Cyrus Edward was wearing a liver-colored suit striped 
with white lines, and a pair of yellow buttoned shoes. A 
pinkish sweater, lettered C in honor of Comaska High 
School, held in his chest, which was formidable, and a felt 
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hat covered with the signatures of his class at high 
school held his head. I saw no more than that, be- 
cause the attendants of Darius closed around this 
apparition and it was wafted down York Street 
rapidly. The minor deities rallied to the aid of their 
leader in this disaster and 
retreated with him and 
his burden in perfect dig- 
nity, passing from sight 
into Chapel Street, where 
some merchants were 
suddenly enriched. 

I don’t know what be- 
came of Cyrus Edward’s 
original clothes. At din- 
nertime he walked into a 
lunch room of Elm Street 
in which my roommate 
and I were modestly eat- 
ing, and I recognized him 
only by thesize of his ears 
and the sound of his voice, or- 
dering beefsteak with onions. 
Dare had transformed his 
brother into the model of a cor- 
rect freshman outwardly, and 
inwardly had dazed him into a 
momentary submission. 

The long, fair boy looked 
nothing like Dare. His tiny pink 
ears wriggled when he ate and 
his vacuous blue eyes roved 
every which way among the 
coffee cups and plates of the 
counter and over the faces of 
the other lads. His own face 
was completely round and cen- 
tered on a broken nose of no 
particular size. 

A few things had been omitted 
from the transformation too. 
Cyrus Edward needed instruc- 
tion in tying a tie, and he, most 
decidedly, needed a manicure. 
It doesn’t matter that he made 
noises when he ate. I have 
heard a famous French novelist 
and an English prelate make 
much worse noises. 

“That can’t be Dare Field- 


roommate into my left ear. 

“T think it is though. 
Look at his shoulders, Monty.’’ 

Monty regarded the shoulders of Cyrus Fieldmarsh, and, 
being nearsighted, looked at them too visibly. Cyrus 
Edward wiped a string of onion from an end of his 
mouth and belligerently asked, “‘What the hell are you 
lookin’ at?” 

“You,” said Monty diplomatically. 
dering if you’re Dare Fieldmarsh’s brother.” 

Cyrus Edward was appeased, and he said, “‘Sure! I’m 


Do Fieldmarsh—Do an’ Dare. It’s the name of a book 


pop useter read when he was a kid.” 


All freshmen are utterly immoral, or were in 1907, and, 
Monty and I were waifs from a small school which seldom. 


sent graduates to Yale. We, mentally, proposed to our- 
selves that it would be grand to be friends of Dare Field- 
marsh’s young brother, and the morality of this course did 
not trouble us in the least. We beamed at Do Fieldmarsh 
almost lasciviously and moved two stools down the counter 
to sit beside him. He might be revolting and he was 


obviously an oaf, but he was adjacent to a god, and, any- 


how, we were seventeen. 

Thus it befell, little boys, that-we went out to examine 
New Haven, Connecticut, with Do Fieldmarsh, whose 
father had given him three thousand dollars by way of 
farewell and had told him heartily to do the right thing by 


his friends. The rest may be scheduled on a time chart. 


At nine o’clock I drank my first cocktail and Monty drank 
his third in the bar of the old New Haven House. At 9:15 
Do told the barkeeper to mix some champagne with gren- 
adine and sloe gin, because a foreman of the Comaska 
Lumber Company had told him that was a swell drink. 
At 9:30 a serpentine dread entered my intelligence. I left 
Do and Monty progressing toward the very famous bar of 
one Reynolds and went back to York Street, majestically 


marsh’s brother,’’ said my 


It’s the same kind of build. 


“We were won- 
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treading on portions of my overcoat which kept flapping 
down from one arm onto the sidewalk. 


At 10:16 or so Do Fieldmarsh confidentially assured _ 


Monty over a beverage of a deep red tint that three years 
of this Eastern college had just spoiled Dare for keeps and 
that Dare’s friends were a bunch of New York dudes and 
didn’t know good clothes when they seen ’em. This heresy 
outraged Monty to his vitals and he called Do a boor. Do 
intensely retorted by swinging his fist against Monty’s jaw 
and walking over the results of the collision on his way out 
of the bar. Monty, recumbent on the floor, shakily re- 
spected Do’s right arm for a while, and then came back to 
our rooms through a flood of ribald sophomores which 
invaded York Street, howling “‘Hey, fresh, put out those 
lights!’’ to the dark windows until a bored policeman sent 
them away and peace tried to reign. At 11:45, however, 
Do Fieldmarsh coursed along the fronts of dormitories, 
tossing a number of small bottles filled with pickles at 
windows and making a fair score of ten panes. He achieved 
a complete celebrity by midnight and the policeman 
afterward complained that he never took a tougher 
speaking kid to jail. 

*Dare,’’ Do told me the next noon, “‘is awful mad at 
me. . . . Hey, you limp, don’t you? . Yeh, he’s 
awful sore on me. He ain’t been home in three years and 
he’s got to be kinda swell—you know.”’ 

‘‘Swell?’’ I guardedly asked. 

“Yeh. Don’t show his feelin’s about nothing. Say, he 
talks just like he was from N’York. It’ll make the boys in 
camp laugh when I write about that, ’cause Dare useter 
get a tree down as fast as a grown-up feller could. He’s 
awful husky, Dare is. Only, he ain’t like he useter be. 
Comes of stayin’ round here and never comin’ home.” 

I asked, “‘ You mean he hasn’t been home since he came 
to college? But that’s three years!” 

‘Sure it is,’ Cyrus Edward grunted. ‘‘Hey, which leg 
are you lame in?” 

I don’t pretend that I was very clever at seventeen, but 
I suddenly thought that Do Fieldmarsh wasn’t a fool. My 


I Came on Him in a Canyon Somewhere 


limp, except for his notice of it, passed without mention 
for four years at college and has seldom been noticed since. 
At least this maniac from Comaska, Oregon, was not 
unobservant. 

“Tt’s my right leg.’ 

“T’d hate to have sumpin wrong with one of my legs!”’ 
said the oaf. When I’m captain of this football team 
here ——” 

Thus ended my acquaintance with Do Fieldmarsh as 
an undergraduate. I broke out laughing in his face, and 
with a wave of prudence, turned and cantered from him. 
A person who proposed to be captain of a football team 
after one day of college was too much for human use! I 
fled and didn’t look back. 

Let us resume the time chart. At 2:30 P.M. Do Field- 
marsh went out to practice with the freshman football 
squad, which was being coached by a young gentleman of 
great beauty who was too light for the university team. 
The coach told Do to tackle him, and Do, not liking the 
easy negligence of the young man’s manner, said, “Say, 
sister, ain’t you scared I’ll spoil your face if I do?”’ 

“‘That’ll be quite all of that,’’ the sophomore observed. 
“Get off ten yards and try to tackle me.”’ 

Cyrus Edward snorted, retired ten yards and came on 
in the best manner of the Comaska High School team. It 
might have been a superb tackle, but young Richardson 
walked out of range and Do’s full face met the soil of 
Connecticut with what was reported in York Street as a 
booming sound. About a hundred freshmen gurgled, and 
the coach, a little unkindly, smiled as Do picked himself up. 

“Yella!” said the brother of Dare Fieldmarsh. ‘‘You 
was scared to let me try!” 

The sophomore tapped his fingers lightly together and 
considered Do’s inches. It would be wrong to waste this 
bundle of bones and hard muscle by ordering it off the 
field, but discipline had to be secured and the whole hot 
squad was watching in a flare of sunshine. 

“Just where,” he asked, ‘‘did you go to school?” 

“What about it?” 
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“T was wondering whether anybody ever told you that 
you have the manners of a hog.” 

Cyrus Edward Fieldmarsh stared at the rim of freshmen 
for a minute and then at the sophomore. There was no 
sound to cheer him on. This trim, handsome person in the 
white sweater was looking at him rather as Dare had 
looked at his yellow buttoned shoes yesterday. The pause 
lasted ten breaths or so, and then Do swung about and 
walked through the press of lads in dirty jerseys. At four 
P.M. he was seen getting off a car in Chapel Street, and 
just there the time chart of his undergraduate epoch gives 
out. At midnight, or a little earlier, he was united to Miss 
Theresa Bogan, waitress in a lunch room, in marriage by 
a sleepy justice of the peace some distance out from New 
Haven. The journals mentioned that he was seventeen 
years old and a brother of Dare Fieldmarsh. His educa- 
tion then progressed elsewhere and not along academic 
lines. 

But lines worked themselves heavily among the muscles 
of his flat, homely face and gave it a certain expression of 
force and violence when he walked into the glittering 
spaces of the café on the night of June 20, 1915, with a 
naked child riding his shoulder. He shoved aside a Gali- 
cian waiter and came stalking past three tables straight 
to the center of the tiled room. All that was left of the 
first Do was—or were—his tiny ears, flat to his touseled 
hair. I sat up and stopped staring into my melted ice and 
wondering whether I’d live until the liner tomorrow took 
me out of Havana. 

Beyond the arches of this restaurant, white coats passed 
on the plaza’s darkness and women were white heaps in 
the slowly drawn victorias. A languid monster of heat 
rolled on the city and the newsboys yowling in the streets 
made the voice of our complaint. The man in shirt and 
filthy trousers was wet from walking and he had to shake 
back sweat from his lips before he said briskly, “‘ Here! 
This is my kid and I’ve got to get him outa this climate, 
see? I’ve got ten dollars in my pants. If anybody’ll trust 

(Continued on Page 88) 


Below Los Angeles, and He Was Matching Pennies With a Person Named Mike 
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One Comes to Respect Fire Early in the 
Canadian Bush 


HE gentle art of slapping a moose with a canoe pad- 

dle is one that insists upon concentration. In the 

first place, the operation requires a slappee, with the 
consequent training of eyes upon every dark object in 
the course ahead, the noiseless negotiation of shore bends, 
the instant readiness to take advantage of every possible 
means of sneaking upon one’s prey; and secondly, there is 
always to be considered the fact that no moose likes to be 
slapped. Therefore Jack Nankervis, my trail partner, 
and myself had paid little attention to anything 
else except the task ahead. We were twenty- 
odd miles in the bush, on the Shekak River 
of Central-Western Ontario, watching the 
stream intently as—our guides paddling 
silently and we doing as nearly likewise 
as could be expected—we sought our 
moose on the homeward journey to 
camp from the trout rapids, ten miles 
below. At last a rounded hump re- 
vealed itself in a group of lily pads, 
far ahead. A moment of appraisal 
followed until we identified the form 
as a cow moose, then the chase was 
on—swift paddling when her head was 
buried beneath the water in the search 
for succulent grasses, stonelike stillness 
when that head raised that she might look 
about her. 

Nor was there any idea of cruelty in our 
pursuit. Instead, there was a grand feeling of 
righteousness in saving a life and at the same moment 
having a good time. Indians, in Canada, under the an- 
cient treaty rights, need observe no game law. A camp of 
Crees was within twenty miles; and Indians, if you please, 
in these advanced days, travel swiftly by means of out- 
board motors to their happy hunting grounds. A good 
slap with a paddle and its consequent fright would send 
this cow moose to more inaccessible feeding beds and thus 
keep her skin intact. So we worked forward right merrily. 

Sneak and stop, sneak and stop—thus we progressed un- 
til we were at last upon her, blocking her course toward the 
shore. A loud grunt, a shake of the head and she rose in 
the water as if with a leap, then began to swim, while 
canoes cut the water in sharp pursuit. Slowly we gained. 
At last Jack was almost upon her, and I yelling across the 
water, “Spank her, Jack! Spank her!” 


Jack raised his paddle for a succession of resounding 
spats which brought loud remonstrance from the insulted 
cow lady. She grunted and blew a spray from her open 
mouth. She made a swift turn, went under the bow of the 
canoe, nearly upsetting it; then, disgusted and humiliated 
after treatment which no lady moose should undergo, she 
crawled up the bank and in a distance of ten feet disap- 
peared in the almost impenetrable bush. We remained to 
laugh and joke—then suddenly to pause in wondering si- 
lence. 

It was the muffled roar of an airplane which had caught 
our attention, sounding eerie, grotesque, far out there in 
the bush; that and the appearance of the sun, blood-red 
now, even though it was yet two hours high—red and 
weakened as though it were nothing more than a plate of 
burnished copper. The slight haziness which we had no- 
ticed all day had increased in the west until the sky now 
was smudgy with far-away smoke. Again, off in the dis- 
tance, the burring of that airplane sounded anew, roaring 
viciously, then suddenly shutting off, only that it might 
break into new exertions. Grant Howe, our head guide, 
turned nervously. 

“Down on a lake somewhere,” he argued, “‘and can’t 
get up.” 


The Fire Alarm 


‘Dae fun of slapping a moose was forgotten. That smudge 
in its shield across the sun, had changed the appearance 
of the whole bush, as though this were the afterglow of sunset 
instead of five o’clock in the afternoon. The coppery hue 
of the water, the somber influence which the haziness in- 
stilled in all of us—one learns rapidly to respect fire when 
one steps into the Canadian bush. 

And still that airplane in the distance, blasting its ex- 
hausts for long moments at a time, then sinking anew into 
silence, an operation repeated and rerepeated, as though, by 
its roaring, it could send a message of its presence through- 
out the whole tremendous expanse of mystic bush. It 
seemed as though this were a command, to be answered at 


From a Canoe, the Impenetrable Hush of Canada 
Seems Inexhaustible 


once. But we could only wonder and scheme and plan. 
Scarcely three hours remained before the blackness of 
night. To attempt a rescue at this hour would be worse 
than foolish; it would mean a tortuous, fiendishly hard 
journey through trailless bush to an unknown goal—a mat- 
ter for daylight, for every possible aid’ instead of the ob- 
stacles of darkness. 

Then the roaring sounded again, rising higher and higher, 
and bringing cheer to worried minds. Still higher and 
closer it came, until at last, skimming serenely over us in 
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Al Forest Fire in Canadian-Settlement Country. 
It Cost Two Lives 


the coppery haze of the smoke-screened sky, a giant sea 
boat, bearing the plainly visible markings of the Ontario 
Fire Ranger Service, sailed across our line of vision and dis- 
appeared over the edge of the narrow bush-lined horizon, 
while we, relieved, paddled on to camp. We thought we 
knew what had happened, but midnight changed our 
minds. 
The soft sound of a canoe, scraping on sand, mingled 
with the humming of innumerable mosquitoes about 
our netted sleeping bags. Then came the glare of a 
flashlight and the sound of a familiar voice: 
“Hello, fellows! Can we boil the pot? It’s 
the boys!” 
“The boys” were Ontario fire rangers, 
young men we had met days before, on 
their slow way down the river as they 
cleaned the many portages of the 
débris left by spring floods. Then, as 
the water boiled over a newly made 
fire for the making of the inevitable 
tea: 
“That airplane did a pretty good 
job this afternoon. Guess you heard 
it. Wewere a half mile in on a portage 
when it began fooling around in our 
territory, rising, then dropping and shut- 
ting off the motor. Finally we happened 
to think that it might be looking for us. So 
we got into our canoe and made for the middle 
of the river. Sure enough, down it came, almost 
to the tops of the trees and dropped us a note, call- 
ing us in. Pretty bad fires over west. Guess they’re 
getting every man they can.” 
Then to their tea and back to their canoe—for a night of 
paddling ere they could reach the railroad. A long night, 
back-breaking and lonely. But the burning bush of 
Canada is a far different thing from its Scriptural counter- 
part; and when its warning smoke rises against the sun, 


even airplanes must seek men and find them in the dense ~ 


intricacies of the bush, and those men must be ready to 
answer. 

Time was, in the Canadian bush, when there would have 
been no fire rangers cleaning out portages on a route lead- 
ing 100 miles or more into the wilderness. Time was too 
when there would have been no airplane to shoot forth 
from its base, and in a needle-in-a-haystack hunt scour 
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over hundreds of square miles of territory, all in part of an 
afternoon, find two white-shirted dots in the dark mask of 
the tangled bush and summon them to the fighting of a 
forest fire. Time was when such things would not have 
been thought necessary, when they would have been 
frowned upon as a waste of money in a country where for- 
ests existed in such profusion that the mental attitude of 
almost an entire dominion confined itself to the attitude 
that trees were grown to cut and wood was made to burn. 

But that time is fast waning. Canada, from the Atlantic 
to the far-away provinces which fringe the Pacific, is hav- 
ing a forcefully rude and providentially fortunate awaken- 
ing regarding its forests. It is learning that trees were not 
all grown to cut. It is realizing that, after all, wood has 
other uses than burning. After decades of apathy, of shrug- 
ging of shoulders, of passing the buck, Canada is learn- 
ing—and just in time—that its second greatest source of 
wealth in the whole dominion, its forests, stands in danger 
of extinction. 

This statement, no doubt, will be met with loud guffaws, 
not only by every person in the United States who has 
learned all about the forest situation from North Woods 
fiction, but by countless Canadians as well. Has it not 
been a matter of common knowledge for generations that 
the forests of British Columbia, of Ontario and Quebec 
and parts of Manitoba were limitless? That, no matter 
how deep the ax might bite or how fiercely the fire might 
burn, there were always two trees to grow where but one 
had grown before? But then there are still persons, even 
in Canada, who believe that the whole new north is a mass 
of tamarack forests, when, if the truth be known, the 
tamarack is just strengthening in new growth after having 
been practically destroyed by the European larch fly some 
twenty years ago. So goes it. 


When Trees Were More Than Splinters 


ECAUSE of these alarming reports, Canada is really 
awakening to the problem of its forests; a problem 
which seems silly to one who merely travels through the bush 
and sees it from a canoe. Then, in truth, the supply does 
seem inexhaustible; as though all the axes in the world 
could not make an indentation upon 
this endless forest which stretches every- 
where to the water’s edge, where the red 
deer may hesitate a moment in wonder- 
ment at the approach of one’s canoe, 
and then with a single lazy bound be 
lost to sight almost within the barrier of 
the first fringe of tangled vegetation. 
Or to one who must penetrate from one 
lake to another, fighting his way through 
the blackness of the growth, where the 
sun penetrates only in scanty beams, as 
through holes in a black cloth, and where 
the trees seem to form a veritable wall 
against the progress of a human being. 
But appearances are sometimes decep- 
tive, and the answer comes when a lum- 
berman looks dolefully up from his fig- 
ures and indulges in reminiscence. 
“Yes,’’ he'll say, “it’s allright to think 
there’s a lot of wood in the bush; but 
how about the fact that twenty-five 
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years ago, when my father was lumbering before me, his 
men would never sink an ax in a stick of timber unless it 
was at least two feet through? How many of those two- 
foot sticks do you see nowadays, unless it comes from 
British Columbia? Of course, you’ll hear from some people 
that it was predicted forty years ago that there wouldn’t 
be any white pine left by this time; but we’re still cutting 
white pine. So we are—here’s a bill of lading for five cars 
right on my desk. The only difference is that when those 
old-timers made that prediction, they were talking about 
sticks of real wood, not splinters. We’re using white pine 
now from four to six inches in diameter for box wood and 
laths. Quite a difference, isn’t there?”’ 

Statements like this mean a great deal in Canada, for 
only agriculture ranks higher in the dominion’s wealth 
than the proceeds of forestry. Figures show that only 27 
per cent of the original forest remains. Some 13 per cent 
has fallen to the woodsman’s ax. What became of the other 
60 per cent? Fire and its attendant handmaidens of rot, 
windfall and insects! 

Yet, if one were merely to compare figures upon their 
face value, it would seem that Canada was not nearly in so 
bad a way in regard to fire menace as the United 
States. For instance, 1924 was an ex- 
tremely red year in this country’s fire 
ledger. Nearly 29,000,000 acres of 
United States forest were burned 
that year, with a direct loss of 
about $38,000,000. Canada, 
in a disastrous year previous, 
when the fire losses went 
far above the average, lost 
5,000,000 acres of forest 
land by fire. That was 
about one-sixth of the 
area that was reported 
for the United States the 
year following. But in 
that 5,000,000 acres of 
flame the damage was 
nearly $47,000,000. Theav- 
erage lossanacrein the United 


The loss in Canada was more 
When a fire starts up there, it 


States was not two dollars. 
than nine dollars an acre. 
burns something! 

And there is this to consider: Canada isn’t quite sure 
just how much money she is losing every year by fire. 
The reason is that Canada isn’t quite sure of everything she 
possesses. In a country where even now districts are really 
being explored and mapped and surveyed for the first time, 
every little fire and every little patch of destroyed ground 
cannot be reported, for the simple reason that there is no 
one to report them. An island in a lake, perhaps a mile 
square, may catch fire from a bolt of lightning and burn 
to the water’s edge, unknown and unmentioned; it is too 
far from civilization for anyone even to see the smoke. 


A Companion for Civilization 


ANADA marks down its big fires and its accessible fires; 
others it knows nothing about. A year or so ago, for in- 
stance, the dominion decided to find out just what existed 
in the regions adjacent to James Bay, at the south end of 
Hudson’s Bay. In addition to being disappointed in the 
timber—much of the country being muskeg 
and scrub—that survey also discovered 
that more than 20 per cent, 2,000,000 
out of 9,000,000 acres, of available 
timber country was gaunt and life- 
less from burn-over. How did 
it happen? Nobody knows— 
nor when. 

Therefore it is more than 
possible that Canada’s fig- 
ures on fire loss are too 
low, the average yearly 

amount being placed at 
about $16,000,000. But 
the knowledge of even this 
amount of wastage is caus- 
ing a great many persons to 
sit up and take notice, while 
obstructionists point to the 
average of the United States, 
which is about $22,000,000, as 
evidence that the more fire pro- 
tection there is, the greater the loss 
seems to be. 
That is, of course, a silly argument. Fire 
follows civilization; the greater the 
population, the greater the fire loss. The 
United States has more than eleven 
times the population of Canada; only 
the efficiency of its forestry service saves 
this country from a vastly greater fire 
loss. If Canada had even twice her 
population at the present time, and the 
same forest policy which she hastoday— 
which is rather haphazard, to say the 
least—it is safe to predict that her fire 
loss would increase threefold. 

That is not intended as a slap at 
Canada—far from it. Canada is an 
up-and-coming country, as full of life 
as a race horse at the barrier, fighting 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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HAT phrase, it must be admit- 

ted, Willie Gerald addressed with 

a most pernicious intent to 
Matthew Wilson. “Arts of Hoax,” 
Willie even repeated disagreeably. 
““Do you mean 
hearts of oak?”’ Wilson 
asked, puzzled. ‘‘For 
anyone can see that 
stand is oak. It’s too 
early to be anything 
else. It wouldn’t beso 
much in England, but 


being American it’s 
worth very large 
money. Why, Mr. 


Gerald, it belongs to 
the age of the court 
cupboard—America 
before 1700.” 

They were in Wil- 
son’s store, gazing ata 
primitive and battered 
stand with asmall oval 
top and three widely 
raked legs with stretch- 
ers. That, literally, was 
the whole affair—a 
thick, rough-hewn top, 
three legs more or less 
rounded, one very 
badly splintered, in- 
deed, and three con- 
necting supports; there 
was a narrow three- 
cornered skirt, with no 
surface features what- 
ever, and the top was 
pegged toasingletrans- 
verse piece of wood. 

“‘T knew this was to 
be offered,’’ Wilson 
proceeded, “‘and some 
others knew it too. But 
I thought I’d come 
near getting it, because 
I had a customer with 
one already who 
wanted a pair. I could go higher and get my money out 
of it. Or I could go higher still and not quite get it. The 
point is he’s a very good customer and I could afford to 
take a small loss on a piece with him.” Willie asked if he 
had merely gone high or if he had been obliged to go 
higher. Higher, Matthew Wilson admitted. ‘‘When the 
smoke of bidding cleared away I gave two hundred and 
ninety dollars for it.’’ , 

“Matthew,” Willie Gerald said, ‘‘you gave too much. 
And I hate to see you getting hysterical at auctions. But 
there is a law of averages and in this case I’ll see that it 
works in your favor. Since this stand was too expensive, 
you must get others just like it for less. I will supply you 
with, say, two dozen at four dollarseach. In reality they will 
be superior to this—I’ll guarantee to use a better quality 
paint and the breaks in the legs will be more interesting.” 

“I can never guess when you’re going to be serious,” 
Wilson protested. ‘‘The more nonsense you talk the 
greater trouble you take along with it. Now that stand: 
You know as well as I do it’s the earliest form of our fur- 
niture. The earliest and for that reason the most valu- 
able,” he declared triumphantly. ‘‘You complain all the 
time about the wrong way people use the word Colonial, 
and here is a Colonial piece, from the childhood of the 
nation—the beginnings of the republic, Mr. Gerald: pio- 
neers used that; they cut it out with the same tools they 
built their log houses with. Prob’ly it stood on a floor of 
no better than tramped earth. Why, there’s not only his- 
tory to it—it is history!” 

“Wilson,”’ Willie Gerald said seriously, “‘you’ve been 
reading your children’s schoolbooks again. I’ve warned 
you about that. They will destroy any instinct you may 
have for the truth. And I see I’ll have to give you some 
more instruction in sociology, with a protest against your 
animistic tendencies. A child, Matthew, makes childish 
things; a savage, savage things. It is precisely like the 
evolution of an individual from dull instinctive barbarity— 
a baby, of course, is a completely barbarous being—to 
understanding and a tradition of beauty and skill. This 
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“I Can Never Guess When You're Going to be Serious,’’ Wilson Protested. “‘The More Nonsense You Talk 


the Greater Trouble You Take Along With It’’ 


stand of yours would be well enough in a museum devoted 
to the evolution of the human animal. I should say it 
would come shortly after the arrowheads—perhaps a trifle 
of twenty million years afterward. There it would be sig- 
nificant. But as a piece of furniture, a thing to put in a 
house, you might as well give the cook’s little grandson 
a jackknife and ask him to make you a spinet.” 

“About half of that got by me,” Wilson asserted; 
“maybe three-quarters. There were a lot of words in it 
nobody ought to have to listen to. The truth is, Mr. Ger- 
ald, you’re a cynic; your feelings ain’t right, and that’s 
bad—what you said about babies and that throw-off on 
the children’s schoolbooks. You shouldn’t go on like that; 
it'll be misunderstood. But about this stand, I did get 
what you meant, and you are dead wrong again. You can’t 
fake the early stuff; there is a plain honesty about it that 
will show every time. Simple! And if two-ninety is high, 
I’d come near giving it again for another as genuine.” 

Like most people, Willie Gerald declared, Wilson listened 
only to his own prejudices and desires. ‘‘ You rationalize 
instead of think.” 

Wilson waved his arms helplessly. “If you happen to 
see anything like this,’ he added, pointing to the oak 
stand, “‘don’t just look and insult it. Get it for me. I 
notice you wrote quite a lot about Windsor candle stands, 
and there’s not much difference I can see.’ 

“Only the difference between a lark and a mud hen,” 
Willie replied. ‘You will take two dozen, then.” “Six,” 
Wilson said sturdily. But Gerald wasn’t there to talk 
about oak. “You liked the three-chair-back sofa.”’ 

“Liked it!’’ Wilson exclaimed. ‘Mr. Gerald, I could 
have cried when I thought of it going out West. I haven’t 
an idea what got into you. Mr. Salmon Jenning, from Al- 
bany, saw it and tried to keep my men from nailing on the 
crate. I could have had three thousand dollars for it.’’ 

Any thought about the sofa was distasteful to Gerald; 
he was glad that one, at least, had gone definitely out of his 
existence. It was now three weeks since he had seen Rose 
Brincker, but he was still, he considered, totally incapable 
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of meeting her. Play- 
ing bridge, the night he 
had seen the second 
sofa in her house, he 
had revoked twice— 
he couldn’t, before 
that, recall revoking 
in twenty years. 

He hadn’t thought 
it was possible that 
any, any situation in 
life could be so humil- 
iating. Gerald had 
been more or less pre- 
pared for a disagreea- 
ble exposure; that was 
inherent in what he 
did; he had accepted 
the probability with a 
reasonable equanim- 
ity, but to have Rose 
come on his dishonesty 
with such a painful 
suddenness! To come 
on it himself, like that, 
with her! Scarcely 
more thanaday before, 
he remembered, she 
had been in a rage at 
Fairman Lane for sug- 
gesting such a possibil- 
ity. Something, in con- 
sequence of this, had 
happened to him— 
something inside of 
him. He was at once 
more aggressive and 
uncertain, like a boxer 
dazed by a heavy blow 
and swinging ineffec- 
tively in the air. A 
little of his feeling of 
liberty had slipped 
away from him. What 
he specially dreaded, 
most carefully avoided, 
on the night of his dis- 
aster was being alone 
with Rose. He had no conception of what he’d say to her. 
What was there for him to say? Yet he had a curiosity— 
a need, really—to find what Rose thought of it and him. 
It was made much worse by the fact that he had used the 
chairs she had given him. Well, obviously, she was done 
with him. 

There, however, he had been assisted, for that was what 
he wanted. Perhaps the whole occurrence was, at bottom, 
fortunate, for it would put all serious thought of him out of 
her mind. Rose had learned that he was a common thief. 
The fact that she had sent him no word since supported 
this conclusion. He was free. But any pleasure in that 
realization was immediately slain by resentment at the 
meanness exposed in him. Willie Gerald wanted to explain 
to Rose that not money, but revolt, was the motive of his 
peculiar acts. 
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All this brought about a general feeling of exasperation 
in him; it made Willie Gerald more determined than ever 
to prove—chiefly to himself—that he was independent of 
the bonds which held other men in prescribed and limited 
courses. Rose’s knowledge of him, it seemed, gave her a 
sort of command over him; at least it would if he’d allow 
it. A part of his annoyance began to be directed at her. 
It was absurd, her buying the three-back sofa; perhaps she 
had done it to have just that hold on him. She’d find it 
was in vain; and in a concrete expression of his resentment 
he became very gay. He went to parties at Southampton 
given by individuals who had acquired a very great deal of 
money very quickly, and there he met very odd ladies, 
young or indifferently young. They had ginger-colored 
hair, and persuasive blond hair, and hair the color of 
thickly varnished mahogany, and their habits were as odd 
as their conversations and as unpredictable as their thirsts. 
Often, at the hour for dinner, they chose to go swimming; 
or, in little scarlet or velvet bathing suits, ordered dinners 
on the private swimming piers. They were awake all night 
and slept most of the day, and they played croquet furi- 
ously at ten or twenty or a hundred dollars a wicket. 
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He was liked, it was announced, because he behaved so 
well. The last vision to tell him that sat on his lap and whis- 
pered it, and after she had removed herself—in a direct 
advance on a young man who wasn’t behaving well at 
all—he wiped an astonishing amount of carmine paint 
from his ear. 

It was all, to his present mood, quite satisfactory; no 
one of the throngs about him knew the difference, where 
furniture was concerned, betaveen Queen Anne and Queen 
Victoria; and glass was a thing you broke to celebrate an 
occasion. Nearly everyone, too, had an endless amount 
of money; young girls appeared separately in startling 
automobiles and took him for short rides at eighty miles 
an hour; they burned patterns of holes in their flying 
chiffon dresses with the sparks of uninterrupted ciga- 
rettes. 

There was, as well, practically no one whom he knew or 
that he’d ever have to know again. He was called Gerald 
under the impression that was his first name; when one 
young thing discovered his name to be Willie she had 
hysterics and had to be carried to her room. 

He was enjoying this when a cool voice said at his side: 
“‘T’d just as soon expect to find you in a jungle. I mean the 
African sort and not one at Palm Beach.” Willie Gerald 
turned and, almost to his dismay, saw Eliza Grinling, or, 
rather, she had been that before her divorce. 

“Then perhaps you can imagine my surprise at seeing 
you,” he replied. ‘‘I may be unnatural here, but you’re 
fantastic.’ She,was. Eliza belonged to the only tradition- 
ally aristocratic class America possessed. John Price, her 
father, descended from a line which had been firmly estab- 
lished before the Revolutionary War. The Prices had been 
openly Tory in their hopes and sympathies, but even that 
hadn’t seriously disturbed their position or riches. They 
had always, it appeared, been rich; and without waste or 
show, lived superlatively well. In short, Eliza was the 
greatest contrast to their present surroundings Willie 
could imagine. 

“Perhaps you’d better tell me how you got here,” he 
went on. ‘Before I take you home.” She begged him not 
to be ridiculous. ‘“‘As a matter of fact, I started with the 
Deverans on their boat; something happened to it and I 


went to Cheyney Grant’s. He had some outrageous- 
looking professors talking about what would happen if the 
air all got burned up, and I left. I stayed over a night with 
Olive Crenshaw, and today I reached here. Did I say I was 
glad to see you?” 

“Not yet,’”’ he answered; ‘“‘but if you keep tight hold of 
my hand I’ll think about letting you stay until after din- 
ner.”’ Eliza looked very badly, he realized; it was evident 
that she hadn’t been sleeping. Her divorce had not been 
sensational; the publicity was purely formal, but its traces 
were plain. Before, she would never have been at the 
Brimmerhofs’. She was, at hardly more than twenty, hag- 
gard; her voice was high pitched and strained, her speech 
and movements at once sharp and weary. 

“I don’t suppose there is any dinner that could be 
recognized,” she proceeded, ‘“‘but if you like, I’ll be down 
and meet you here at half-past eight.” 

It was after nine, however, before she appeared; an 
orchestra had already begun to play in a hall beyond; 
there was a fragmentary and galvanic dancing. 

“There is food outside,’”’ he reassured her, ‘‘and small 
tables. If there are more.than two chairs we can break the 
others up.”’ The night, in September, was fine; the noise 
and music seemed remote. ‘‘Eliza,’’ Gerald said, “‘you 
é6ught to be smacked. If you go down, simply no tenpins 
will be left up. These democratic times will have knocked 
them all into the gutters.” 

“Tf you’d drink instead of talking, it would be so much 
better,’ she complained. ‘“‘Let me talk. You’ll be sur- 
prised. For example, did you know that I wanted to be a 
surgeon? Wasn’t that screaming? So, of course, I got 
married instead and had the nicest kind of children at 
once. Then Linton had to go West and be there at least 
five years and I couldn’t stand it. Willie, we lived in a 
place where there were neighbors. Imagine! Linton is even 
more serious than you; he wouldn’t put up with me, and 
I couldn’t stand being alone all day with those people, and 
so here Iam. What made it difficult was that we were 
both right.” 

He could see this was so. Her marriage had failed, and 
there was nothing more to be said about it. Eliza, he 
recalled, had never been lovely, but she was undeniably 
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good-looking. Especially at the Brimmerhofs’. Even more 
than Rose, she represented what, at one time, had been his 
conception of the ideal. But she would have infinitely 
more money and her family was smarter. The French 
connections by marriage were extraordinarily good. In 
addition to this, like himself, she had no feeling for horses 
and detested violent games. 

‘‘Now,” she concluded, ‘‘since you’ve heard all my 
history, why are you here?”’ 

“I’m just mad,” he admitted, “and this is the form 
it takes. But it is too difficult and soon I’ll have to be 
reasonable again. I’ll find an abandoned car with fifty 
cylinders and platinum wheels and drive you home.” 
Why, she demanded, couldn’t he be contented. No one 
was bothering them, the whitebait was excellent, and there 
was a book in her room she wanted to finish which, it said, 
might only be sold to physicians, educators and scientifi- 
cally employed persons. ‘‘I’ll find a large piece of brown 
soap and wash your silly mouth out,’’ he threatened her. 
She wasn’t even good-looking, Gerald decided. Eliza 
might have made a very excellent surgeon—though he 
hadn’t known women attempted that—yet she was quite 
attractive. With what had gone to make her, she’d have 
to be. 

“Now we’ll dance,’”’? she announced. ‘‘No, out here. 
The music’s loud enough. And then perhaps we will swim 
somewhere, to Morocco or Indo-China; or maybe down to 
the store for cigarettes. Willie, you do dance better than 
most.’’ He couldn’t remember anyone more beautifully 
graceful than Eliza. 


There wasn’t, for the moment, a great deal of difference 
between her and the other guests at the Brimmerhofs’, 
and this quickly destroyed Willie Gerald’s spirit of gayety. 
He didn’t like it. It wouldn’t do for such a world to see 
and take familiar advantage of Eliza Grinling’s unhappi- 
ness, and at dawn he drove her back to Cheyney Grant’s. . 

“The professors will be good for you,” he asserted. 
“Then go home and rest and see if you can stop looking 
like the pictures in the Armenian Relief reports. I'll tele- 
phone and find if you got there.’’ She thanked him by 

(Continued on Page 135) 


It Wasn’t Sport, Willie Considered, But it Was Extremely Soothing 
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HE Stephen Gillespies worked 

hard at being married. They 

took it with all the seriousness 
that is so oddly characteristic of the 
era of jazz, which has made 
marriage into an applied 
science instead of a roman- 
tie adventure or simple 
ultimate. The Gillespies 
knew they lived in an age 
of gayety and irresponsi- 
bility and speeded-up liv- 
ing, because stories and 
plays and movies all told 
them so. They accepted 
the fact that they belonged 
to such times. But, like 
most of the people they 
knew, they saw little actu- 
ally to prove to them that 
the world was anything 
more than a rather hard- 
working, bill-rendering, 
savings-account kind of 
place in which you paid 
for what you got, and often 
did it by installments, the 
way they had achieved 
their washing machine and 
mangle and six-room 
house. Stephen had no 
bootlegger and Jule’s 
total stock of cosmetics 
amounted toa double com- 
pact and a jar of cleansing 
cream. She had an eve- 
ning dress and was quite 
satisfied to speak of it in 
that lonely way—for the 
time being. 

But, in spite of their 
simplicity, they were mod- 
erns, for they were thor- 
oughly self-conscious about 
marriage and gravely in- 
tended to make a success 
of it. They left little to fate 
and nothing to Providence, 
but took the molding of 
their joint destiny into 
their own hands so as to 
be sure it would be han- 
dled well. Jule knew to a 
dollar where their income 
went, and was as conscien- 
tious about the exact 
amount of money she 
might spend on her clothes 
as she was on the length 
of time she cooked the 
cereal for the baby. 
Though, as she said, she didn’t think a girl ever ought to 
let herself get dowdy. She owed it to her husband to keep 
herself up. 

John Brubaker, who was Stephen’s best friend and had 
an analogous position in another law firm, admired Jule 
tremendously. He was an enthusiastic audience for the 
Gillespie marriage and often said to Stephen, not too much 
out of Jule’s hearing, that if ever a woman could make a 
success out of a man’s life it was a girl like Jule. Jule would 
ask him why he didn’t find himself a wife, and then was a 
little chagrined when he came back from a three-weeks’ 
vacation one day and announced over the telephone that 
he had done it. She got over the chagrin almost imme- 
diately, for it was only as an audience that she regretted 
John, and she was really eager to know his wife. There was 
a pleasing sense of competence in her mind as she antici- 
pated their first meeting, for she knew she would be pre- 
sented as an ideal. 

She intended to be thoroughly helpful. There were many 
things that brides had to find out about budgets and man- 
aging, and Jule felt that she knew pretty well what the 
problems of John’s wife would be. 

“I only hope she’s good enough for John,’’ she said to 
Stephen; ‘‘he’s such a dear.” 

“He picked her,’”’ answered Stephen, with the common 
mercilessness of men toward other men’s gambles. 
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“Why Don’t You Run for Judge, Then, if You Want to So Much?’ 


But that was what Jule could not understand—why he 
should have picked her. From the moment she saw the 
soft, incompetent, over-pretty face of John’s wife she was 
disturbed. She and Stephen had gone to the expensive 
apartment hotel where the Brubakers were staying and 
found their way up to a tumbled sitting room, in which 
only one thing appeared to be of any consequence to John. 

““This,”’ he said, so proud and tender of her very name, 
“is Violet.” 

Violet looked at them with a shade of reluctance, as if 
she rather wished they hadn’t come. She was pretty in a 
lavish way, with a general gold-and-cream-colored effect 
that seemed to be still startling her husband every time he 
looked at it. Evidently she had been lying down, but she 
offered no apology for the cluttered condition of the room. 
It was clear as she looked at Jule and said something in a 
rather delightful voice that she didn’t intend to take on 
John’s friends pig-in-a-poke. She remained remote and 
rather shy in her attitude, although it did not seem to be 
the shyness of ingenuousness. 

They all sat down and the men fell into conversation, 
leaving Jule to Violet. 

“T’ve been so eager to meet John’s wife,” said Jule 


brightly; ‘‘you’ve no idea how fond we all are of John.” , 


Violet did not seem to accept that as a close bond neces- 
sarily. ‘Are you?”’ she asked. 
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“And you must let me help you 
in every way that I can. I know 
how hard it must be, coming to a 
strange place like this and trying to 
find a place to live and all 
that.” 

“‘They make us very 
comfortable here,’’ an- 
swered Violet, and looked 
about at the visible signs of 
comfort—the couch with 
rumpled cushions, the mag- 
azines dropped where they 
had been finished, the 
flowers, the bowl of hot- 
house fruit. 

‘*Of course it’s very nice 
for a short time,” agreed 
Jule. “‘But you and John 
aren’t planning to stay 
here, are you?” 

“T don’t know. John 
says that when he can af- 
ford it he wants to buy a 
house. Probably we’llstay 
here until then.” 

She seemed so indiffer- 
ent or unaware that he 
would be able to afford a 
house more quickly if they 
had not come to live in the 
most expensive apartments 
in the city that Jule felt 
irritated in John’s behalf. 

“We built the house 
we’rein. It’s just a small 
one. But some day we 
mean to have another. I 
think that getting the home 
you want—and managing 
it—is one of the most fas- 
cinating things in the 
world,”’ she said a little 
didactically, ‘‘and it seems 
to me that one of the nicest 
things about marriage is 
that the woman has come 
to have such a share in 
ite 

‘*But didn’t she al- 
ways?”’ asked Violet, with 
a curious look. 

Jule almost got red. 
Was the girl being delib- 
erately vulgar or was she 
just a fool? ‘I mean the 
household end, helping to 
handle your husband’s in- 
come and all that. The 
side of marriage you 
haven’t seen yet.” 

“Do you do that? Must it be handled? Does it have 
to be?”’ 

“Does it? You’ve no idea! But it’s great fun to figure 
out what you can spend and for what.” 

“You can’t spend more than you have,” said Violet 
reasonably. ‘“‘I should think that would nearly always 
settle things.” . 

She turned around to the men rather carelessly, and her 
husband seemed to be aware of her slightest movement, for 
he looked at her with such intimate and grateful rapture 
that Jule felt embarrassed. 

“T did pretty well for myself, didn’t I?” asked John, 
grinning at Stephen. 

- “You sure did,’ said Steve with such emphasis that 
Jule tucked the remark away to take up with him later. 
Of course, under the circumstances he couldn’t say any- 
thing else, but he needn’t say it with such fervor and look 
so utterly fatuous as he did so. 

Violet, however, grew more friendly. This language of 
admiration was quite intelligible to her, and it was only in 
that tongue that Stephen and John spoke for most of the 
evening. Violet told one or two amusing stories and dis- 
played a small gift of mimicry. But Jule’s sympathy for 
John mounted as she watched the new Mrs. Brubaker. 
When the newness wears off, she thought to herself, and 
slipped into silent prophecy of disillusion and regret. John 
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was going to have to buy more of those beautiful stockings 
his wife was wearing and keep up that prettiness. His 
Violet wasn’t going to help. 

“Poor John!” she said to Stephen as they started on 
their way home. 

“You needn’t pity him. He’s riding high.” 

“But I do pity him. That girl, Steve!”’ 

“‘She’s not so bad. She seems fond of him.” 

“She'll be around his neck like a millstone.” 

“Just so she’s around his neck ——’”’ began Steve flip- 
pantly. 

“T think that’s disgusting, Steve. You know she’s im- 
possible.” 

““What’s so wrong with her?”’ 

“Everything, beginning with her name.” 

‘“Well, of course, she’s not a serious kind of girl.’’ 

“‘She’s the sort that will never lift her hand to do any- 
thing. She hasn’t an idea in her head about marriage 
except that the man pays the bills.” 

Steve was silent as Jule finished off Mrs. Brubaker. ‘I 
wouldn’t dislike her so,” he said finally; ‘‘we may have to 
see alot of them. Of course, she’s not your kind, but ——”’ 

“‘T don’t dislike her. I’m simply sorry for John. He’s 
such a nice person.” 


Back in the apartment hotel Violet was bringing up 
some of the same points. She didn’t begin at once, like 
Jule, or so definitely. She ate a peach and played a phono- 
graph record and meditated. ‘Are they awfully good 
friends of yours, John?”’ 

“‘T should say they are. Why? Didn’t you like them?” 

‘““He’s nice,”’ said Violet. 

““Didn’t you like Jule?”’ he asked curiously. 
really quite a wonder.” 

“Tt’s all right if I’m not like that, isn’t it?’’ inquired 
Violet, somewhat at a tangent. 

“Like what?” 

“Figuring out which dollar to spend where. She told me 
that was the most interesting thing about marriage. You 
tell me when you’re broke, John. I can get along on noth- 
ing if you want me to, just so I don’t have to do all that 
figuring.” 

‘Foolish child,” he said adoringly. “I’ll do all the figur- 
ing. You just be yourself.” 
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That was exactly Violet’s idea and she went on being 
herself. They stayed in the apartment and the apartment 
remained slightly crumpled, though it was always clean. 
The thought of what the Brubakers paid in rent bothered 
Jule much more than it did Violet. Once or twice she tried 
to suggest to John’s wife, and even to John, that there were 
apartments to be had which were much more economical. 
But her ideas never seemed to take hold, and after a little 
she gave the situation up, except occasionally to sigh over 
it. She had plenty of things to think about which con- 
cerned her more closely. For, in spite of everything, Steve 
did not seem to get on the way she had hoped. They saved 
something all'the time on principle, but it never was very 
much, and an illness of the baby’s ate into that in mid- 
winter. 

Sometimes, when Steve would look more tired than usual 
and say that the law business was very quiet, Jule had to 
prod herself fiercely with that conviction that success lay 
just around the corner. She knew pretty well what. she 
meant by success. It included a better house of their own, 
a couple of maids, a trip to Europe to broaden their minds 
a little later on, membership in a club or two, good schools 
for the baby when he was ready for them, and possibly an- 
other child. Almost fiercely she watched for these things 
to come. 

The Brubakers had a son within the year. Jule was as 
kind as she knew how to be all through that time, though 
it worried her to see the way John flung money around 
when the whole event could have been arranged for half the 
expense. But John did not seem to care. He was not less 
adoring of Violet than he had been, but when the child was 
born he became completely enwrapped in them both. 

“It’s so cruel that he hasn’t a proper home,” Jule said 
to Stephen. “‘When I saw him today up in that apartment, 
stumbling around over the baby carriage, I was so sorry for 
him.” 

“John’s doing pretty well,’’ Stephen told her. “He’s 
been pushed up a peg in the firm, you know, and they 
talked a good deal about the way he argued those fire cases. 
There was money in that stuff and he got his share.” 

“She’ll spend it. They just let it run through their 
fingers.”’ Jule looked around at the furniture in her own 
living room which had been so conscientiously chosen. 
“They rented that place of theirs furnished, and I don’t 


believe they ever bought a stick of furniture except the 
phonograph and the baby carriage.” 

“It’s no way to live,’ agreed Stephen with a trace of 
weariness; ‘“‘no way at all.”” For they had been over the 
ground so often and always proved their own virtue. 

It was five months later that Jule had news of more of 
Violet’s unbudgeted way of running her life. “‘Violet’s 
going to have another baby,” she reported to Stephen. 
“Really, I do think John has an awfully hard time.” 

“John?” asked her husband with questioning emphasis. 

“Just look at it from the money end!”’ 

“Those kids of theirs ought to be great companions just 
the same,” said Steve reflectively; and then when Jule 
asked him what he meant he said that he hadn’t meant 
anything at all. It had just occurred to him that they’d 
be pretty much of an age. 

“But how are they going to manage?”’ asked Jule. 
Again Steve refused ali responsibility. ‘‘It’s so heedless 
the way they go along. No system, no anything. I’d like 
to know,” Jule said, ‘“‘where we’d land if we went to live in 
an apartment hotel and threw money around the way they 
do.” 


“They get a lot of fun out of life, though, Jule. Let 
them stagger along.” 
“Sometimes I think you don’t appreciate ” she be- 


gan, and he took it up with an immediate disclaimer. 

“IT do appreciate you, darling. You’re the most wonder- 
ful wife a man ever had.” 

“T don’t want you to praise me,” said Jule, and fancied 
that she meant it. ‘‘But I do want our marriage to be a 
success.” 

sel sngtatiy? 

“Of course. But you know what I mean. I want it to 
bring us all the things we both would like to have.” 

Steve got up a little restlessly and moved away from her 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I wonder sometimes,” he said, “if we 
wouldn’t do better to enjoy ourselves a little more as we go 
along.” 

“Why, we do enjoy ourselves, Steve, don’t we?” 

“T know. But at this rate we’ll be gray before we have 
the things we are after. And there is an old saying that the 
watched pot never boils.’ 

Jule laughed. ‘‘I’ll keep my eye on mine, just the same, 


I’m no Violet.” (Continued on Page 150) 


“I Did Pretty Well for Myself, Didn’t I?’’ Asked John, Grinning at Stephen 
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one’s neighbors are not permitted to be the 
judges of one’s sanity. The individual who is 
addicted to residences that are fluently equipped 
with towers, cupolas, bay windows, lattices and fretwork is 
very apt to characterize as crazy the person who builds a 
home that is entirely devoid of porches, jigsaw decorations, 
false parapets and other tricky but useless embellishments. 

In the same way, the home builder who insists on the 
Spartan simplicity that lent dignity and beauty to the 
early residences of New England, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and California is certain that the people who build pousse- 
café-colored bungalows with a varied assortment of arches 
and stained glass are severely warped in the upper story. 

The resident of New York City is positive that the per- 
son who of his own free will resides in a small town in 
Maine, Nebraska, Arizona, Louisiana or any other state, 
must unquestionably have several screws loose. Similarly, 
the residents of Connecticut, Kansas, Virginia, Texas and 
other states know that anybody who is willing to live in 
New York City is crazier than a coot, which for some 
peculiar reason is popularly held to be the extreme limit 
in craziness. 

The young lady who decorates her face with nonsmudg- 
able lipstick and waterproof rouge, and wears only two 
featherweight bits of lingerie beneath her outer garments, 
is regarded as being hopelessly demented by the old- 
fashioned lady who wears her own complexion and eleven 
undergarments; while the old-fashioned lady is unhesitat- 
ingly accused of suffering from a calenture of the brain by 
her more heavily painted and more sketchily clad sister. 


iE IS a fortunate thing for the human race that 


Intolerance Among Antique Collectors 


3 ee strange state of affairs persists in every walk of 
life—in the Army, for instance, where a man is considered 
crazy for joining the Marines, and vice versa; and in wet 
and dry circles, where the wets think that the drys are 
monomaniacs, and the drys think that the wets are crazy 
to drink stuff that is capable of raising ulcers on the inside 
of a tin can; and among fundamentalists and evolution- 
ists, and so on and so forth. 

It is particularly persistent and virulent, however, 
among the rapidly increasing ranks of American collectors, 
whose numbers have swelled to such proportions in the 
last few years that nearly everybody is collecting some- 
thing at large expense; and almost everything, with the 
possible exception of old tin cans, old lobster buoys and old 
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egg crates, is being collected by somebody with the utmost 
enthusiasm, 

Why it is that the person who collects, let us say, old 
scissors should regard with pity the individual who col- 
lects old iron thumb latches is one of the mysteries of 
modern life. An equal mystery, naturally, is why the 
gentleman who races madly over the countryside in search 
of iron thumb latches should regretfully state that a 
brother collector is doubtless loony because of his deter- 
mination to add other and rarer specimens to his collection 
of three hundred and seventy-eight pairs of scissors. 

To the man who collects Bennington ware, the man who 
collects old cuff links is a raving maniac. The man who 
collects old shaving mugs is well aware of the fact that the 
man who collects old Windsor chairs is dangerously dotty. 
The Sheraton-sofa addict is regarded as a lunatic by the 
man who has a penchant for silver luster or pewter candle- 
sticks or wooden sap buckets or ship models or birds’ eggs 
or early fountain pens or cookbooks or first editions or 
Pennsylvania Dutch marriage certificates or old iron fire- 
backs or early American hairbrushes or any of the count- 
less other things that collectors collect; and the Sheraton 
collector thinks that the collectors of these other oddities 
should be rushed with all possible speed to the psycho- 
pathic ward. 

Such things, of course, should not be. It is all right, for 
example, for me to accuse a collector of colored handker- 
chiefs or South American humming birds of being crazy; 
but there is no reason at all why other people should be 
permitted to call me crazy because I am given to collecting 
Russian icons, small pewter measures and images of the 
Chinese god Hotei. 

There should be more tolerance in the field of collecting 
and antique hunting. Tolerance is without doubt the 
great lack of present-day antique collecting; and every 
collector who reads these words and the words that follow 
is earnestly requested to communicate with his senator 
or representative and demand that something be done 
about it. 

Not long ago a magazine correspondent who is also a 
breeder of wire-haired fox terriers and something of a col- 
lector—in his own mind—of early Americana, received a 
communication from the distinguished collector of rare and 
beautiful early Americana, Mr. Lamar. Mr. Lamar stated 
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““And Get Rid of Those Suitcases,’’ Said Mr. Lamar With a Heartless 
“Where Do You Think You are Going? Europe?”’ 


in effect to Mr. Sawbuck—which, for the purpose of this 
narrative, is the name of the wire-haired fox-terrier 
breeder—that he was about to embark on a pleasure trip 
through those sections of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia which are most fertile in battlefields, early American 
bottles and antiques of various sorts. With him on this 
pleasure jaunt would be Mr. Herkimer, the world-famous 
specialist on early Americana, and Mr. Le Havre, the 
eminent expert on Wall Street affairs and early Americana. 
If Mr. Sawbuck, whose knowledge of glass was painfully 
lacking, continued Mr. Lamar, cared to join this party, he 
would doubtless find the trip educational as well as pleas- 
urable, and possibly even downright profitable. 


The Twenty-four Best Bottles in America 


S A RESULT of this communication, a chill gray Sep- 

tember dawn found Mr. Lamar stalking noisily into the 

apartments of Mr. Le Havre and Mr. Sawbuck and urging 
them in a cold and pitiless voice to be up and doing. 

“And get rid of those suitcases,’ said Mr. Lamar with 
a heartless laugh. ‘Where do you think you are going? 
Europe? All you need is another shirt and a razor! Wrap 
*em up in a newspaper! I may have to carry a highboy or a 
painted chest in the automobile, and I won’t have any 
space wasted on suitcases! And hurry up! We’ve got to 
meet Herkimer in forty-five minutes, and he lives thirty- 
five miles from here!” 

By the time that Mr. Herkimer had been picked up, 
Messrs. Le Havre and Sawbuck had finally succeeded in 
getting their eyes almost completely open, and were ready 
to converse in a semi-intelligent manner. 

“Now, Herkimer,” said Mr. Lamar briskly, “this is 
going to be a long and important trip, and you can’t tell 
where we are going to find some important bottles. Le 
Havre, here, is looking for bottles, and I think ——”’ 

Mr. Herkimer turned and looked at Mr. Le Havre in a 
slightly superior manner. “You collect bottles?’’ he in- 
quired carelessly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Le Havre anxiously. 

“T have the twenty-four best bottles in America,’’ said 
Mr. Herkimer unemotionally. 

“T have nearly three thousand bottles,’ said Mr. Le 
Havre without conviction. 
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“Have you got a blue Corn-for-the-W orld half-pint flask 
with the D upside down?” asked Mr. Herkimer non- 
chalantly. 

“No,” said Mr. Le Havre. 

“T’ve got it,’’ said Mr. Herkimer with impressive calm. 
“Have you got a purple American-eagle pint flask with six 
claws on the eagle’s left -foot?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Le Havre hopelessly. 

“T’ve got it,” said Mr. Herkimer graciously. ‘Have 
you got a pink half-pint flask, unidentified, with a pointed 
base?” 

“No,” said Mr. Le Havre unhappily; 
nearly three thousand bottles.”’ 

‘Have you ever seen one?”’ persisted Mr. Herkimer. 

“No,” said Mr. Le Havre. 

“T’ve got one,’’ said Mr. Herkimer contentedly. 

- *T’ve got an amethyst Jenny-Lind bottle with Jenny’s 
eyes crossed,’’ said Mr. Le Havre. 

“Tt’s a sick bottle, isn’t it?’ asked Mr. Herkimer 
quickly. : 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Le Havre reluctantly. 

“T know that bottle,” said Mr. Herkimer scornfully. 
“It was offered to me, but I won’t have a sick bottle. I 
only have twenty-four bottles, but they are the best bot- 
tles in America.” 

““T havesome very fine Pitkin flasks,” said Mr. Le Havre 
with an ingratiating air. ‘‘Sometimes I wish Id specialized 
on Pitkins.” 

“T don’t like Pitkins,’”’ said Mr. Herkimer in a sancti- 
monious manner. ‘“‘They leave me cold. I won’t have 
them in my collection.” 

“Herkimer,” said Mr. Lamar, who had been waiting 
impatiently to join in the conversation—‘“‘ Herkimer, did 
I show you the emerald-green Stiegel creamer I got down in 
Maine for next to nothing?” 

“No,” said Herkimer with a slight quiver of distaste. 
“What was it that you started to say about finding some 
important bottles?” 


“but I have 


A Case of Dementia Cornucopia 


a ELL, what I started to say before you bottle nuts 

started raving,” said Mr. Lamar venomously, ‘‘ was 
that there would probably be some hard feeling if we all 
rushed into a shop together, and one of us accidentally 
stumbled on an amethyst three-mold bottle before the 
others had discovered it. Now my suggestion is that Saw- 
buck be allowed first choice at the first antique shop that 
we reach, and Le Havre be allowed first choice at the sec- 
ond shop, and I’ll take first choice at the third shop, and so 
on. That seems to me to be the fairest way.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!”” shouted Mr. Herkimer derisively. 
“That would be lovely! I see myself agreeing to anything 
like that! You’ll put us off at the little shops that haven’t 
got anything; and when it’s your turn to stop, you'll stop 
at the big places and take first whack at a lot of good 
stuff. No, Lamar, we will all take our chances together. 
Probably you have written ahead to a lot of these dealers 
anyway and asked them to save their best stuff for you.” 

“What makes you think that I would do such a thing, 
Herkimer?” asked Mr. Lamar care- 
lessly. : 

“Well,” said Mr. Herkimer, “I wrote 
to a few of them myself, and they re- 
plied that they could not save their 
best things for me because they had 
promised to save them for you.” 
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The atmosphere of helpfulness and perfect trust that 
thus enveloped the expedition at the outset was suddenly 
shattered by a long, quavering howl from Mr. Le Havre, 
whose keen eyes had detected an antiques sign attached 
inconspicuously to a tree in a small Lancaster County 
village. Mr. Herkimer advised strongly against stopping 
at this sign, but Mr. Lamar pointed out to him that Mr. 
Le Havre’s bottle fever had so gripped him that he suffered 
the tortures of the damned if prevented from purchasing 
one or more bottles whenever the opportunity offered. 
The party accordingly game to a halt and crowded hastily 
into the shop. 

Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer momentarily concen- 
trated their attention on a pie-crust table; and in that 
moment Mr. Le Havre, throwing up his head like a hound 
dog on a fresh scent, vanished silently into the upper 
reaches of the house. 

Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer sensed his disappearance 
almost immediately, lost all interest in the pie-crust table, 
and hurried on his trail. His momentary advantage, how- 
ever, had been sufficient, and he was discovered spread- 
eagled against the front of a corner cupboard, feverishly 
pawing over the bottles that it contained. The mere sight 
of bottles had uncovered a wholly new side of his character. 
His customary amiability had been supplanted by a cruel 
and predatory air. His eyes glittered with an evil light, and 
his distress at the approach of his companions nearly 
caused him to growl and show his teeth. 

“What you got in there, Le Havre?”’ asked Mr. Lamar, 
vainly trying to peer over Mr. Le Havre’s shoulder. 

“Nothing! 
clutching five bottles to his breast and reaching for a sixth. 

“Any of ’em any good?” persisted Mr. Lamar, while 
Mr. Herkimer, by a quick flank movement, succeeded in 
snatching a wrought-iron whale-oil lamp from the lowest 
shelf of the corner cupboard. 

“No! No!” gasped Mr. Le Havre, sidling out of the 
room with the six bottles pressed to his bosom. 

But when he had borrowed a fifty-dollar bill from Mr. 
Lamar to pay for the bottles, and was safely ensconced in 
the automobile again with the bottles resting in a large 
cardboard box on his knees, he became garrulous and 
affectionate once more. 

“That was a good haul,” said he. ‘‘ The green-eagle bot- 
tle is a very rare one. I bet I could get twenty dollars for it 
tomorrow. The eagle was a new eagle. Absolutely a 
new eagle. Van Rensselaer’s bottle book doesn’t say 
anything about that eagle. I found a Pike’s-Peak 
bottle that I haven’t got. I wouldn’t have missed it 
for a million dollars. The prospector on it is walking 
to the left. I think it is a very important bottle, and 
very much more significant than it would be if the 
prospector was walking to the right. You see plenty 
of prospectors walking to the right on Pike’s-Peak 
bottles, but it’s darned seldom that you see them 
walking tothe left. AlsolI picked up a cornucopia bot- 
tle that has a very beautiful cornucopia. This makes 
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Nothing!”’ said Mr. Le Havre hoarsely, © 
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the thirteenth cornucopia bottle that I have. I cannot have 
too many cornucopia bottles. A person who gets a feeling 
for cornucopia bottles is never willing to leave one behind 
him. I wouldn’t part with this cornucopia bottle for a lot of 
money. I bought a cornucopia bottle last year for two dol- 
lars and I refused seventy for it a short time ago. I needa 
cornucopia bottle in cornflower blue. The cornucopia bot- 
tle in cornflower blue is a gem of the glassblower’s art.”’ 

After talking steadily for another ten minutes about his 
bottles, Mr. Le Havre drew from his pocket a small 
greenish-gray book entitled Check List of Early American 
Bottles and Flasks and studied it with all the eager atten- 
tion of a young lady reading a passionate love letter. 

Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Lamar glanced silently but preg- 
nantly at each other, and shook their heads ominously. 

“Tt’s a disease,’ declared Mr. Herkimer. 

“The brain is no doubt affected,’ agreed Mr. Lamar 
sadly. ‘‘Each week he’s a little worse than the preceding 
week.” 

““A distressing case,” said Mr. Herkimer regretfully. 
“Still, there’s nothing basically wrong in his craving for 
bottles. He simply carries it to unreasonable lengths. 
Nobody appreciates a good bottle more than I do, but I 
limit myself to twenty-four—the twenty-four best bottles 
in America.” 


A Rare Preprohibition Eagle 
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HY, of course,” said Mr. Lamar. “Every well- 
balanced collector has to have bottles. I have one 
or two bottles that you haven’t seen, Herkimer, that make 
some of your twenty-four best bottles in America look like 
something the dog has been playing with. Certainly there’s 
nothing wrong with bottle collecting, but yi 

“Lamar,” said Herkimer coldly, ““what do you mean by 
that statement?” 

“What do I mean by it?” said Lamar in a gay voice. 
“Why, I mean that I have a pint eagle flask in shaded 
amethyst with the eagle sitting on a keg, surmounted by 
the motto First in the Nation.” 

“There isn’t any such flask!’”’ said Mr. Herkimer 
promptly and venomously. 

“Ts that so!”’ said Mr. Lamar, directing a cold glance at 
Mr. Herkimer. ‘“‘Let me hear you say that when you see 
it nestled among my Stiegel Christmas-tree ornaments.” 

“Where did you get it, Lamar?” 
asked Mr. Herkimer in evident dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Youdidn’t getit from Blank! 
How much did you pay for it?” 

“No; Herkimer,’’said 
Mr. Lamar with an air 
of perfect contentment, 
“T didn’t get it from 
Blank, anditseems tome 
that aman like yourself, 
with the delicate sensi- 
bilities of an artist, ought 
to have more delicacy 
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Mr. Billig’s Shop Was Silent Except for the Heavy Breathing of Mr. Le Havre as He Spread Himself Overa Table That Held Several Bottles 
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RS. MILLIE WEIZEL halted her per- 

sonal two hundred and twenty-seven 

pounds outside the window of Dritz & 
Eggenschwiller, General Merchandise, and 
stared ecstatically at the domestic scene upon 
display. When Mr. Uzziah Weizel came whisk- 
ing out of the door 
she began to quiver 
like a mound of jelly 
not too well set—red- 
gold crab-apple jelly, 
to be explicit—and 
pointed at the win- 
dow. 

“‘Since I am born 
a’ready I ain’t seeing 
such a grandness,’’ 
she bubbled. 

Mr. Weizel 
glanced, twitched his 
whiskers with wrath- 
ful sagacity and 
backed with the expression of one 
who has seen the trap in time. 
‘‘Leave loose! Leave loose of me, 
you hay press!’’ he squeaked. 

But crab-apple jelly is remark- 
able above all other jellies for its 
ability to stiffen quickly. Mrs. Weizel’s soft red-gold palm 
had flowed out toward Mr. Weizel’s arm and had stiffened 
there upon the instant. ‘‘That there’s the set I want,” 
she glowed. 

“Them set of wax figgers, heh?’’ scorned Mr. Weizel 
with weak dissimulation. ‘‘So you ain’t outgrowned your 
dolls yet.” 

“Tt ain’t them wax people I’m feeling fur, and that you 
know good enough,” explained Mrs. Weizel good-naturedly. 
“It’s what they’re eatin’ off of where makes with me.” 

“‘Eatin’!” scoffed Mr. Weizel, and struggled valiantly. 

The waxen family seated about the golden-oak dining 
table were not, in reality, partaking of nourishment, 
though they were gazing across a thirty-two-piece set of 
empty dishes with an expression of bland delight reminis- 
cent of Mrs. Weizel’s own. But as she had remarked, it 
was not this genteel family group which commanded her 
attention; though the gentleman was starkly elegant in 
evening dress, to the sleeve of which was affixed the legend 


EVERY ITEM FROM NECK TO FLOOR 
$42 COMPLETE 
HAT EXTRA 


and though the lady bore nonchalantly upon her flaxen 
marcel a salmon-silk boudoir cap from which depended 


the information 
TODAY ONLY 


$1.47 


It was over the table, shining and golden, that Mrs. 
Weizel’s agate eyes rolled and over the placard ingeniously 
placed between the lady’s inexorable thumb and palm, 
upon which was writ for the running man to read: 


TABLE, FoUR LEAVES, SIX CHAIRS 
SET ENTIRE 
THIRTY DOLLARS CASH OR COUPONS 


“Four leaves oncet!” exclaimed Mrs. Weizel in an awed 
tone. ‘“‘That means to say it’s one of them expension ta- 
bles then. Och, my lands!” With her free hand she felt 
vaguely toward a petticoat pocket. ‘Sixteen dollars of 
coopons I have got saved up—yes, nine years of coopons 
off Eggenschwiller I have got; and if you would put to it 
oncet Well, what it is now? Anyhow, if you would 
oncet put to it sixteen out of thirty, we could get Bi 

The agile Uzzian lunged magnificently, escaped and 
went skittering across the sidewalk in the direction of his 
carriage. 

“And if I would put to somepun sixteen out of thirty, 
I could get me that stylish gang plow I been wanting for 
long a’ready,” he sniggered in neat repartee. 

“Och, well, that’s what it is to marry into a Weizel.” 
Mrs. Millie sighed and padded after him. Having melted 
down over two-thirds of the seat, she turned for a last wist- 
ful glance at the fortunate lady in the boudoir cap. “And 
to think, the expension of it.” 

Mr. Weizel, who was slightly deaf, bestowed upon her 
a brief glance of near approval. “Yes, I should guess— 
think of the expense of it. Now you are coming into your 
senses,” 
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‘Keep Still and be Quiet!’’ Rasped the Driver 


“Expension!”? shouted Mrs. Weizel. “‘The expension 
kind it is. Och, my lands, you are getting more deaf with 
your ears every day.”’ 

Mr. Weizel, to whom any mention of physical infirmity 
was vinegar, gritted his teeth and prodded the rump of his 
horse with the whip, then observed to his companion in 
quiet triumph: 

“The expense of the expension, that there’s what I was 
saying. Leave my ears be. All what ails them is that 
they have got to set and hear off such foolishness day 
after day. And don’t leave me hear nothing more about 
tables of no kinds either. You was plenty glad to get 
that one I made you twenty years back, I took notice. 
And it’s as strong now as the last lick I give it off the 
hammer.” 

“Twenty years back,’”’ echoed Mrs. Weizel softly, and 
oozed toward her spouse. ‘“‘ My, the pretty little beau you 
was anyhow. And to think! Twenty years back we stood 
up before the preacher to say yes.” 

““Mebbe we did anyhow,” conceded Mr. Weizel after a 
wary pause. 

“Twenty years back. And that’s just the point. I 
got to have a new table for our wedding university.” 

Mr. Weizel jumped as from a treacherous stab 
in the back. ‘Back onto the table again! Ain’t 
I telling you ! ain’t for having no new table—no, 
norno doings either. Anyways, it ain’t university; 
it’s anniversity.”’ 

“Tt was wrote off 
into the newspaper 


“And Seeing it’s the Same as Cash,” 
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‘university,’’’ insisted Mrs. Weizel firmly. 
«Twentieth Celebration of Foundering of Uni- 
versity,’ it said in big types. And I took par- 
ticular notice to it, for I says to myself: ‘If that 
ain’t just like us, twentieth cele- 
bration, and we was foundered 
twenty years back,’ I says. And 
it was spelled off ‘university.’” 

“Well, uny or 
anny, it makes noth- 
ing with me. I ain’t 
for having no foolish- 
ness ower it.” 

“T ain’t for foolish- 
ness neither,” agreed 
Mrs. Weizel mildly. 
“That’s the reason I 
want this new table. 
For it would surely 
look foolishness to 
see a half your rela- 
tions settin’ onto 
boxes and eatin’ their 
wittles off their laps 
yet.” 


a “Keep still and be 

Car gr = an gern . ” 
SARS quiet!’’ rasped the 
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ing you I ain’t furnishing no wittles for laps or nowheres 
else?” 

“Pork and ponhaus and lemon rice and pies and cakes 
and chicken boiled and baked and fried yet. And some 
beef mebbe. And some cheesecake mebbe,” intoned Mrs. 
Weizel in dreamy rapture. ‘‘I should think you would 
anyhow take shame to yourself that you ain’t willing to 
purwide a settin’ place for your own relations to set onto. 
For I ain’t aimin’ to inwite but your two twin sisters and 
their families. And Ishould think you would wear ashamed 
face, too, to think that both Cory Gruhler and both Dory 
Bumgarner has got new sets, or, at the least, second- 
handled ones where they can set twelve or how many.” 

“Tf I ain’t deef now I am going to be. And it won’t go 
so bad for me when I am too.” Mr. Weizel winnowed the 
air from his ears with 
both small palms. 

“Leave me put inmy 
jaw here. Don’t you i 


Mrs. Weizel Hastily Raised Her Skirt and Began Fishing About in a Capacious Pocket of Her Petticoat 
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go throwing up them sets at me. How 
come Cory to git her set? Old man Gruhler 
inherited it to her and I make no doubt it 
was the first one Adam set down to into the 
Garden. And how come Dory to git her 
set? She got it for the reason that a boarder 
busted down through one of her shif’less 
chairs and threatened to sued Bumgarner 
for the floatin’ kidney he got off it. Both 
them sets they got by what you might call 
the course of nature. Neither Bumgarner 
or neither Gruhler up and bought them 
free-handed out of their pockets. Andleave 
me tell you somepun else, seeing you ain’t 
never got no business sense by you’’—Mr. 
Weizel shrewdly closed one eye—‘‘it ain’t 
only this here one time you got to take 
notice to. Sooner you git a place where 
both them families can set comfortable, 
what anyway is going tohappenus? We’re 
going to get them landing on the top of us 
Sunday after Sunday, a-stuffin’ free meals 
off us.”’ 

Mrs. Weizel slanted from him, scan- 
dalized reproach bulging her eyes. ‘‘You 
draw my breath short! As if it could be 
anything grander than a house fulled of 
company every Sunday. Take shame to 
yourself that you are so keen on the penny 
that you would hold meals out of your own relations! But 
that there settles.it with me. I will take my own head a 
little.’ Her thoughts at the moment were so expansive 
that the small Uzziah was well-nigh pinched through the 
seat rail. “‘When I save me the sixteen out of thirty, I will 
take and spend it at one of them tables and I won’t say you 
nothing about it. And furthersomemore,”’ her eyes swept 
the heavens devoutly, ‘‘I ain’t putting it past Prowidence 
to purform one them miracles and pack me a set off of 
Eggenschwiller for a celebration present. The Word puts 
it where He oncet purwided a table for such a one in the 
presence of His enemies; and I ain’t putting it past Him 
to purwide one for me in the presence of my friends. No, I 
guess anyhow not!” 

Uzziah moved uneasily and for the moment said nothing. 
When he spoke, though his mustache twitched stubbornly, 
he hissed the words toward his companion’s private ear 
and in so low a tone that the avengeful skies could not 
possibly have heard: “‘Go ahead on and have your twen- 
tieth wedding then. Only don’t count me into it, that’s 
all. I went through the dum foolishness oncet and oncet 
in a lifetime can be too plenty.” 

“To be sure, if you don’t feel fur coming to your own 
twentieth university,’ she retorted scathingly, ‘‘for the 
fear that you will stuff yourself with more wittles than 
what you can afford, why, take your own head and stay 
off, that’s all. It will leave one more of them bum chairs 
for me and Dory and Cory and the kids to set onto any- 
way.” 

But Mr. Weizel’s bark, like all the rest of the terrier 
breed, was considerably worse than his bite; and Mrs. 
Weizel knew that he would be biting pacifically 
enough along with the rest of them upon the day 
of the celebration. She accordingly lost no time in 
beginning her joyful preparations. While the thrifty 
Uzziah was sowing 
his fence corners by 
hand the next day, 
she herself hitched 
the team to the 
wagon and fared 
forth upon a jovial 
cruise of invitation. 

She went first to 
the home of Mrs. 
Cora Gruhler, and 
Mrs. Gruhler opened 
the door herself. All 
of the Weizel children 
had been built upon 
the same pattern; as 
though the parents, 
having cast the one 
mold, had decided 
from motives of 
economy not to risk 
experiment with an- 
other. Mrs.Gruhler, 
like her brother, was 
a small, tightly com- 

‘pressed person and 
she had inherited 
even more than her 
share of the family 


“Come On, Now. 


When Her Surcharged Bosom 
Could Accept No More She 


Overflowed in a Torrent of 
Large Tears 
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caution. This was evidenced now as she opened the door 
only far enough to elongate her lean head and neck saurian- 


wise through it. Even after she had identified her caller, 
she still blinked at her for a cautious moment before ad- 
mitting her to the small, square parlor. 

“T’m coming for to give you an inwitation,’”’ beamed 
Mrs. Weizel, spreading down upon one of the horsehair 
chairs accurately spaced against the wall. 

“An inwitation?”’ Mrs. Gruhler placed dubious fingers 
upon her lips. 

“To be sure, an inwitation. Him and me has been mar- 
ried twenty years till Sunday a week, and so af 

Mrs. Gruhler shook her fingers loose with such decision 
that the tight knot upon the top of her head fairly spun. 
“T don’t favor no Sunday goings-on. I try to live blameless 
in this present life and I yy 

“But we ain’t. We're celebrating on the Saturday 
behind.” 

““My stummick ain’t been using me just so good,”’ Mrs. 
Gruhler laid her palm upon that recalcitrant organ, “‘and I 
wouldn’t want to insult it any with rich wittles and drinks. 
You go ahead and inwite some others into our place.” 

“Well, but,’”’ cried Mrs. Weizel desperately, ‘‘we got to 
have relations at a wedding celebration.’”’ The hostess 


sighed, picked a thread off the carpet, stared at it in re- 
proachful surprise and placed it around her neck for future 
use. Mrs. Weizel rocked forward with an air of gleeful 
inspiration. “ We ain’t expecting no presents. No, honest 
we ain’t. We got still the conch shell you give us whiles we 
stood up in front of the preacher, and my, the grand orna- 
ment it’s been! The many times I packed it to my ear for 


Come, Mrs. Weizel. 


That's Your Price and You Know It"’ 
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to hear the ocean or whatever rarin’ 
through it. No, I should guess we don’t 
want no more presents off you!”’ 

“Ves, well,’”’ Mrs. Gruhler gazed ab- 
stractedly at the chandelier, “‘of course, 
my stummick But mebbeif I could 
be a little picky and choosy fs 

“To be sure you could! And I am 
going to see where everybody has plenty 
to pick and choose from too. The way I look at it, 
it ain’t every day in a body’s life where you get a 
twentieth celebration; sol say, well, leave everybody 
get a good time for oncet, I say.” 

“Everybody?”’ Mrs. Gruhler’s small, very dark 
eyes focused upon her visitor with the intensity of a 
dozen wary eyes. “And who would ‘everybody’ be?” 

“Why, just you and Gruhler and the kids, and 
Dory and Bumgarner and the kids. None of my 
folks. For it ain’t any secert,’’ Mrs. Weizel swayed 
with laughter, “‘where they couldn’t mebbe raise the 
dollar amongst them for to git them here from Heit- 
wille. Such loose spenders like what they are.” 

“T’ve changed off my mind,” stated the hostess 
decisively. ‘‘If Dory goes, I ain’t.”’ 

“Why, but you and Dory ain’t bad friends, was 
you?”’ cried the scandalized Mrs. Weizel. ‘‘Twins 
that way!” 

“Whether we was twins? Well, I ain’t saying if we 
was twins or ain’t we. But this I] can say: She ain’t 
acting like no twin anyway.”’ She hitched her chair a reck- 
less inch from the wall, then immediately replaced it and, 
tight of lip, enunciated: ‘‘She took my boarder off me.” 

“But I didn’t know you had a boarder among you.” 

“We ain’t. She got him. But I had him. I had him 
for a week a’ready. And then she stole him off me.” 

“But you can’t go stealing boarders, can you? I mean, 
a body can’t go packing them around, can you? They go 
which ways theirselves, don’t they?” 

Mrs. Gruhler shifted the problem with a wave of her 
arm. “Well, figger for yourself. She come here and she 
set into that chair, him settin’ here, and amongst other 
kinds of talk she put it out where they had fried chicken to 
their house every Sunday. And, sure enough, till Sunday 
come there he was eating off her chicken in the place of my 
spareribs. And so,’’ concluded Mrs. Gruhler with grim 
humor, “‘since it seems to be style to be choosing up sides 
nowadays, her choosing him and him choosing among me 
and her, now you can be choosing among her and me.” 

“But I ain’t—I can’t,” agonized Mrs. Weizel. “I can’t 
be diwiding twins at a wedding celebration. I want both 
you and both her and the boarder too. But, say, that 
makes a thought for me, now. Listen yet. If I would 
fetch you and the boarder together again, why couldn’t 
you be turning the table onto Dory? If it’s chicken where 
makes with him, why couldn’t you manage to put it out 
careless where you have took to having it, say, twicet per 
the week? That would be fetching him back at the run 
mebbe.”’ 

“T am a Bible Christian,’ reminded Mrs. Gruhler 
severely, ‘“‘and I try to live blameless in this present life. 
What I pass my promise at, 
that I stick by. And where 
would be my profits for his 
keep if I would got to give 
chicken at him every three 
days and a half? But, as 
Uzziah says, you have never 
got any business 
sense by you.” 

“No, I guess not, 
too, mebbe,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Weizel 
meekly. “I was just 
thinking I could start 
you off with a young 
rooster, four pound 
at the least. And 
then, too, if you could 
make down on Dory, 
that would be some- 
pun, ain’t?”’ 

Mrs. Gruhler con- 
sidered, then very 
nearly smiled. 
“You’re smarter 
than what I thought 
you was,” she con- 
ceded. 

STethinkrtoo: I 
surprised myself that 
way sometimes,’’ 


, 


(Continued on 
Page 198) 
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People Who Had Kept to Their Staterooms Almost Continuously Moved Out as if to Fill In the Missing Stones of an Unyielding Rampart 


ATRON had been on the 
verge of taking ship for 
Cherbourg, when he re- 

membered the month was early 
December and that winter in 
Paris is not quite so cold as in New York, but a lot more 
dreary. The thought depressed him at a moment when 
he felt he was burdened with all the depression he could 
stand. He opened his morning paper, turned to the ship- 
ping news and ran his eye down the list of sailings. He 
found something headed for warmer climes, a steamer 
bound for Colon and certain intermediate ports, two of 
which happened to be places he had never seen. He closed 
his bags and presented himself at the pier ten minutes be- 
fore sailing time. 

Only the oldest and most experienced travelers have the 
nerve to do that sort of thing. They know that not one 
ship in a thousand sails without an empty cabin. , They 
know also the effect on purser, chief, second and bedroom 
stewards when a man walks on the pier with a roll of bills 
in his hand and asks for a room and bath. Even suspicion 
of crime does not weaken the effect, for on shipboard every 
criminal is a hero until the warrant arrives. If the late 
comer doesn’t happen to be fleeing from justice, then he’s 
sure to be one of those frigate birds of the seven seas to 
whom speed is everything and space nothing. In either 
case he has the napkin crew in his pocket, so to speak. If 
he wants seclusion, it will be his. If he craves smoke-room 
adulation, it will be provided. 

Catron wished merely to be left to his own devices and 
the comfort of his cabin until such time as the steam in the 
radiators should be turned off and blankets packed away. 
He was convinced the only thing the matter with him was 
the cold outdoors. You could keep it out, of course, but 
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the effort in itself was a nuisance. Why have to keep it 
out? Why not go where windows and pores are always 
open? Thus did he try to fool himself into thinking that 
the depression of his own spirits was due entirely to the 
depression of the mercury in the thermometer. But the 
whole truth went a little deeper than that. He would not 
admit it even to himself—the whole truth. He would not 
permit it to take form as a thought, a huge rounded thought 
embracing such vast things as approaching age and the 
empty bubble of a man’s life. 

Once around Cape Hatteras, skies and sea turned sud- 
denly to indigo and the warm breath of the Gulf Stream 
came like a wall out of the tropics to meet the ship halfway. 
Catron woke in a wringing sweat, threw the blankets to 
the floor and lay staring at his heaviest winter ulster, hang- 
ing on a hotly shining nickel hook. There is nothing more 
ridiculous than a straw hat in Broadway on a Christmas 
morning; it tends to laughter. But the sight of an ulster 
on a blazing day is not amusing; it enrages. Catron arose, 
rolled the offending garment into a thick ball and thrust 
it to the very bottom of his duffel bag. Then he unpacked 
white flannels, bathed, shaved till his cheeks were as 
smooth as a baby’s skin, dressed and left his cabin. 

His chair was set in a niche by itself near the forward end 
of the promenade deck. He turned it around so that it 
stood slantwise, facing away from the glaring light of the 
sea. It was still very early and the swabbing crew was 
only just finishing its work. The vessel was government 
built and owned; all the cabins opened outward, promising 
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him a view of anything that 
might happen. He was not pre- 
pared, however, for the sudden 
banging of an old-fashioned 
ship’s gong at half-past six in the 
morning. It was a sound he had not heard for twenty 
years. The dishpan turmoil jangled up and down and 
around interminably, fading away only to return with 
vicious intensity. 

Doors began to open. Women sneaked out swathed in 
wrappers and mob caps as if they were doing something 
wrong. Men discarded perfectly decent pajamas and put 
on yesterday’s indecent undershirt and a pair of trousers 
to go to the baths. By some extraordinary twist of the 
prudish mind, trousers and shirt were proper, while pa- 
jamas were improper. How did people get that way? 
Couldn’t they think the thing out and enjoy a healthy 
laugh at themselves? At seven the gong rang again, and 
ten minutes later a steward hammered on door after door, 
calling out hoarsely that breakfast was ready. Catron 
smiled and then sighed. What was the use of routing out 
all these passengers who might have slept untilnoon? Now 
that they were up, what were they going todo? Nothing. 

The steward approached and said accusingly, almost 
sharply, “‘Breakfast is ready.” 

“Ts it?”’ said Catron. ‘‘ Well, you can bring mine here. 
T’ll have eggs and bacon, toast and a cup of coffee.” __ 

The steward hesitated, frowned, and then a glimmer of 
recognition lit up his eyes—recognition not only of Catron 
as an individual but of those undemocratic days when 
there was pride in servitude. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’”’ he said, snapping 
to attention. ‘‘A glass of orange juice to start with, 
perhaps?” 

“That will be fine,”” agreed Catron. 
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As he finished eating, people began coming up from 
breakfast. They were a mixed lot. There were government 
employes and their families on their way to the Canal 
Zone. There were self-effacing colored passengers return- 
ing to Haiti. There were resident French merchants and 
their wives, homeward bound from Paris, and others to 
whom Spanish was the only intelligible tongue. The Amer- 
icans, however, predominated. A few who had been in the 
tropics before were prepared, but the majority steamed in 
heavy winter clothes and gradually shed coats, collars and 
neckties as the heat grew more oppressive. They did noth- 
ing but sit. Hour after hour they would sit in their state- 
rooms. You could see them through the open doors, two 
on the bed, two on the couch. Or they lounged in the deck 
chairs, for the use of which each had been mulcted a dollar. 

Catron began to have doubts as to whether it was only 
the cold that had depressed him. He got to thinking about 
deck chairs the world over and grew sullenly annoyed. 
What a survival of petty robbery! If you sat in the 
smoking room or the parlor or your cabin, there was no 
extra charge, but the use of a five-dollar chair in the open 
cost you a dollar a week. He began to speculate on how 
often the seasoned chairs on that particular ship had paid 
for themselves. It was like the pajamas. People just 
didn’t think. If they did, they wouldn’t stand for that 
kind of holdup. 

The French couples gradually drifted together and, by 
comparison, formed a good-natured whirlpool of vivacity. 
They set up a midget phonograph on the sill of one of their 
cabins, danced to it a little, sang with it sometimes, but 
mostly tried to drown it out with an incessant flow of ex- 
plosive talk. They were playing the national battledore of 
conversation and the weight of the shuttlecock mattered 
not at all as long as it was kept in the air. Catron looked 
up and down the deck for signs of revolt, but discovered 
not even annoyance; there was only apathy. He started 


to groan inwardly, not at the struggles of the French to be 
gay, but at the surrounding lethargy which made their 
efforts grotesque. Before the groan was half formed it 
changed into a gulp, asif he had been slapped on the back. 

What had happened? The most commonplace of inci- 
dents—so commonplace that his reaction to it seemed 
almost childish. A man, resplendent in whites and well 
groomed from the top of his gray head to the toes of his 
pipe-clayed shoes, had stepped into view. Ordinarily he 
would have been unnoticeable, in spite of the fact that he 
gave his arm to the lady accompanying him in a courtly 
manner unusual on shipboard. But to Catron the very 
correctness of the stranger was what made him conspicu- 
ous, throwing him into exaggerated relief against a sordid 
foil. 

In spite of his gray hair, he seemed somehow to epito- 
mize youth. Not youth in its callow, peachblow attributes, 
but youth as an enduring quality which can be nurtured 
and even garnered. He carried his head and shoulders 
erect, chest out, stomach in, and he did it without the 
peacock military air. Civilian was written large in his 
face. So were culture and savoir-faire and the hundred 
minute indications of a life rounded by contact with all 
those spheres which occasionally find room to revolve within 
the single orbit of a man’s existence. There are libraries 
that establish about themselves an area of suction. Step 
within one and the undertow seizes your feet, assuring you 
that if you’ll only let yourself go you will be pleasantly 
drowned in forgetfulness of meals and duty. So did Catron 
feel in regard to this stranger. He was hungry to know 
him, and as a preliminary to fulfilling his desire he turned 
his attention to the woman. 

Her age was in the borderland between thirty and forty 
and she was of a type not easy to define. Many adjectives 
would fit her, but every one of them would necessarily 
carry an abstract quality. She was ample without being 
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large. The rounded fullness of her limbs, scarcely glimpsed 
as her body swayed, saved her from being rangy. Her 
dresses, though not attaining to the tailored perfection of 
her companion’s clothes, were becoming and admirably 
suited to the occasion. The skirts were short enough to 
display a well-turned leg, but not so short that she had to 
drag them over her knees every time the two sat down on 
the chairs placed before the suite they occupied. Suite K 
was the steamer’s sole concession to June brides and con- 
ventional romance. 

As to her face, it can only be said that it was lovely, also 
by reason of unseizable qualities. For one thing, it was of 
that excessive mobility which is always an earnest of flashes 
of beauty. It seemed to change to every breath of air, to 
every turn of light from without and to every thought from 
within. But it was constant in that it never wavered iu the 
direction of its intent. All its innumerable sources of ani- 
mation played upon the fixed point of the man at her side 
to the total exclusion of the rest of the world. 

This devotion in itself puzzled Catron. He could see at 
once that it marked one of those moods in a woman’s life 
which make her gloriously impervious to attack from any 
direction save one. His reason presented the obvious solu- 
tion—that in spite of a marked difference in ages, she was 
overwhelmingly in love and beloved. But his instinct 
balked stubbornly before that conclusion. In the face of a 
dozen incidents such as the manner in which the man con- 
tinued to offer her his arm every time they arose, whether 
to walk or go down to the table for two which they occu- 
pied in the dining saloon, instinct refused to admit love 
as the mainspring of her open consecration. There was 
something else, something far more subtle and involved, 
but it was hidden from Catron’s eyes and from the per- 
ception of the people near him. 

‘She is beautifully in love,” declared one of the French 
ladies. (Continued on Page 166) 


“You Stay in the Carriage, Helen. I Can See to Things”’ 
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There He Goes! Grange Under 
Way for His Second Touchdown 


OOTBALL was a 
long time licking its 
wounds after the 
1906 revolution. The sport 
was on probation, and that 
attitude was reflected even 
in the size of the squads. 
At Chicago only seven- 
teen to twenty men curned 
out in 1906, 1907 and 
1908—not enough for two 
teams. Not since our strug- 
gling opening season of 1892 
had we had such scanty 
squads, and now we had no 
high-school teams upon 
which to sharpen our teeth. 
Yet we barely were nosed 
out of the championship in 
1906, and we won it in 1907 
and 1908. 
The forward pass and 
two brilliant open-field run- 


attack added another di- Chicago 
mension to football, as the 

airplane did to war, and was the most radical advance 
in the game since five yards in three downs displaced 
the scrummage twenty-four years earlier. All the other 
important rules changes in that period had been restric- 
tions; this was a constructive and sweeping addition, 
even with the lateral limitations with which it was 
hedged about for the next four seasons. And as some- 
one has said of asix-shooter, the pass made all men equal. 


Where small colleges never had defeated great ones and | 


rarely had scored on them, Humpty Dumpty now was 
apt to be pushed off the wall most any Saturday. 


Heavy Bombardment From the Air 


HE East eyed it dubiously, in general, and used it 

timidly when at all. It did not appear in a Big- 
Three game until the close of the 1906 season, when 
Yale gained thirty yards on a pass that put the ball on 
the Harvard three-yard line, from where the Blue 
pushed it over and won. In 1907 its only effective use 
in a Big-Three contest was in the Princeton-Yale game, 
in which Yale, starting the second half ten points be- 
hind, drew on it in desperation and won largely by 
means of it. 

The West was not sd. conservative. To me it came as 
a life-saver. There wad added this year to Eckersall, 
playing his last season, anyother Walter, this one named 
Steffen, a youngster of evan more art and finesse in his 
dodging, for he could run ‘o left or right equally well. 
This gave me two surpassig open-field runners, the 
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Als Told by Coach Amos Alonzo 


to Wesley Winans Stout 


No. 8=Galloping Ghosts 


greatest pair I ever had. 
Properly prepped on the 
new tactics, they might off- 
set the slenderness of the 
material from which I had 
to draw. Reduced to a 
season of five games, and 
with Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan denied to us, Minne- 
sota looked like our big- 
gest game, and we saved 
our best for the Gopher. 
Rain and mud ruined our 
chances with a forward- 
pass game and we lost 2 to 
4, Marshall, the negroend, 
place-kicking a goal from 


the 38-yard line for Min- , 


nesota. 
But the new stuff we 
had prepped for them we 


turned loose on a bewildered Illinois eleven. While they 
tried to follow the ball, yelling “‘ There he goes!”’ and “‘ Here 
he is!’’ we ran up a 68 to 0 score. 

Eckersall was gone in 1907, but Steffen took his place 
at quarter. His generalship, supported by Iddings and 
Worthwine in the backfield and Page and Schommer at 
ends to take his passes, landed us at the top of the Con- 
ference heap. That fighting guard and fullback, Worth- 
wine, now a Boise lawyer, worked his way through school, 
won the Phi Beta Kappa key, never missed a practice, a 
scrimmage or a game in three years and never was hurt. 
We tripped up Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota and Purdue, 
and lost to Pop Warner’s Carlisle Indians 4 to 18 because 
Houser out-forward-passed us, and because they landed 
on Steffen so hard on the first kick-off that he was dazed 
the rest of the afternoon. We used the pass eight times, 
six successfully, but Carlisle completed eight out of eleven 
attempts. 

Against Minnesota in 1908 I capitalized Steffen’s repu- 
tation as a deadly forward passer and trained him in 
feinted passes. Every time he feinted to throw, Min- 

nesota shifted to cover the decoy receivers. When he 
had them where he wanted them Steffen showed his 
heels. It was the first use of the pass as a feint, and we 
won 29 to 0. 


Touchdown From Kick-Off 


E WERE allowed seven games in 1908, and though 
we played only six, Wisconsin was restored to our 
schedule. It always had been my custom to stress the 
critical games and to save something special for them. 
Nowadays there are so many hot tangles on theschedule 
that it no longer is practicable. We beat Wisconsin 18 
to 12, Steffen providing the winning margin by running 
ninety-five yards for a touchdown on the first kick-off 
on a prearranged play. I had coached him to start 
straight down the center of the field, pulling the oppos- 
ingendsin; then arranged to block these endsin. Hav- 
ing an extraordinary player to carry it out, it worked to 
perfection. Twice since I have tried it with other play- 
ers for substantial gains, but it has failed to produce, 
another touchdown for lack of a Steffen. It requires 
a fast and slippery runner and perfect timing. 
Cornell was the outsider on our 1908 schedule, the first 
time we had met since 1899, and we played a memorable 
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The Kick-Off in the Homeric 2! to 21 Illinois:Chicago Game of 1924 on Stagg Field 


6 to 6 tie. I had planned a series of surprise plays to be 
run off at top speed in sequence the first time we got the 
ball, and with them we ran it down to Cornell’s five-yard 
line in the first few minutes of play. The next play called 
for Page, a left-hander at right end, to appear in the back 
field and pass to Steffen on the far side. Page threw high, 
Steffen leaped and got the ball, but had to step an inch or 
so out of bounds to do it, and that ended the drive. 

Soon after Cornell kicked, recovered the ball on our 
fumble and scored a touchdown on a beautiful pass from 
the thirty-yard line. With less than two minutes to play, 
we still were behind 0 to 6. Snow, which had fallen before 
the game, began to come down heavily in the second half, 
and the day seemed lost, when Steffen, in desperation, cut 
loose with every trick in our repertoire. First Page made 
thirty yards on a crisscross play. Ben Badenoch at center 
passed to Steffen, who started to the right as if on one of 
his famous runs, Page shot around from right end, took 
the ball from Steffen and skirted Cornell’s right. We 
gained smartly again on a forward pass; and in the last 
minute of play we tied the score on another invention of 
mine—a double pass followed by a forward pass. 


The Art of the S traight-Arm 


et ake at quarter carried the ball as if on an end run, 
but slipped it to Page, who ran back as if to carry it 
around the other end as he had done just previously on 
his thirty-yard crisscross run, but here we added a cracker 
to our whip. John Schommer, left end, had slipped un- 
noticed beyond the Cornell secondary defense and over 
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the goal line while they concentrated on Steffen and Page, 
and Page forward-passed into his arms for a touchdown. 
Schommer kicked goal and we had saved our skins. 

Such a play as the crisscross double pass to end followed 
by a forward is easy to plan on paper, but difficult to exe- 
cute in.a game. Only exceptional players can carry it 
through to full effect, and in at least five seasons now I 
have not had a real forward passer or an unusual open- 


field runner on the squad. In twenty-one years since the 


new style game came in, we 
have had just three great 
open-field runners, passers and 
kickers—Eckersall, Steffen, 
and Pete Russell, of ’13 to 715. 
Pat Page, of that smart 1908 
eleven, belongs with the others 
as a passer, his southpaw add- 
ing to his effectiveness. 

After Steffen’s last game I 
said—and I have had no rea- 
son to change my mind since: 
“In twenty-five years as a 
coach and player, I never have 
seen his like as a dodger in 
point of cleverness and re- 
sourcefulness, supported by 
splendid speed. In running 
from quarterback position, I 
never have seen anyone who 
could even approximate his 
ability. He dodges with equal 


A Princeton Forward Pass, Jake Stagle to Dignan, Costs Harvard Twenty Yards, 1925 
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facility either way. He is clever and accurate in forward 
passing. He is safe and deadly in his tackling. He is un- 
usually strong in catching and returning punts. He is a 
good punter and drop kicker, and above all he is an inspir- 
ing leader and an unsurpassed general.”’ 

The only change I would make in this estimate would be 
to add a tribute to his straight-arm ability, never shown 
more strikingly than in this Cornell game. He had caught 
a punt and was scooting down the left side of the field about 
two yards inside the line when 
Captain O’Rourke, Cornell’s 
great tackle, cut across and 
leaped for him with a high, 
crushing tackle. Steffen 
weighed 158 pounds, O’ Rourke 
200; but the lighter man shot 
his arm out, caught O’Rourke 
on his chest, counteracted all 
the big man’s momentum, and 
the Cornell captain turned over 
in the air and landed on his 
back, going the other way. 
That is stiff-arming! 


A Team Lost 


HE graduation of such a 

player left a gaping hole in 
our 1909 team. We had enough 
remaining of the champion- 
ship crowd, however, to beat 
Northwestern 34 to 0 in our 
first game since 1905, defeat 
Purdue, Indiana and Illinois; 
but we lost to Minnesota 6 to 
20 and tied Cornell and Wis- 
‘consin, each 6 to 6. 

What was left of the great 
708 team graduated in June, 
1910, and let us down to what 
probably was our all-time low- 
water mark. Dr. J. E. Ray- 
croft, now of Princeton, then 
of my staff, counted the foot- 

ball eligibles and reached a total of 348. Theenrollment 
at Chicago is deceptive. The total is large, but the 
summer quarter, when teachers flock onto the campus 
from coast to coast, accounts for more than 6000 of 
this. 

It is our largest quarter, and with graduate, ‘law, 
divinity and coed students and other ineligibles, reduces 
our body of available men even today, with our post- 
war growth, to somewhere between 1000 and 1200—the 
least in the Big Ten. This was the only year Indiana 
ever whipped us. I never worked a line so hard before 
or since, trying to make something out of them, but we 
won only from Purdue and Northwestern, and scored 
only 24 points to our opponents’ 66. 

Against Wisconsin in our closing game I first used a 
forward pass by the quarter to an end, preceded by a 
feint attack into the line. When the defense had been 

’ drawn into a knot to combat the apparent assault, the 
quarter dropped back and passed over the line to an end 
who had slipped around. We gained ten to eighteen 
yards on the play; but Wisconsin, the Conference cham- 
pion that season, had so much stronger a machine that 
it served only to hold down the score. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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ERFUMES 
pleasing to hun- 
gry nostrils— 


the sizzling smell of 
frying Hamburger 
steak, bedecked with 
the dulcet odor of 
onions, the pungent 
aroma of strong cof- 
fee—rose from the 
Spartan Busy Bee and 
wafted their fragrance 
across the railroad 
freight yards. Mr. 
Nicholas Poppadou- 
lous, the proprietor, 
scrambling eggs for a 
couple of brakemen, 
chatted with them of 
prize fighting and the 
art of love. A tall 
young man in a brown 
tweed suit pushed 
open the door of the 
lunch cart and Mr. 
Poppadoulous became 
respectfully attentive. 

‘oR vening, Mr. 
Shannon.” 

‘*Good 
Poppa. 
igr? 

“T’m making out,” 
said Mr. Poppadou- 
lous. ‘‘What’ll it be, 
Mr. Shannon?” 

“A mug of your 


evening, 
How goes 


dark, mysterious 
Java,’’ said Gerald 
Shannon, ‘‘and one of 


your famous Ham- 
burgers. Easy on the 
onions.”’ 

Mr. Poppadoulous 
busied himself with 
the order. ‘‘ Ain’t seen 
you in here for a long 
time, Mr. Shannon,” 
he remarked. 

‘‘Haven’t been 
down this way lately,” 
said Gerald, perched 
on a stool. ‘‘ What 
trains go through here 
this time of night, 
east-bound?”’ 

Mr. Poppadoulous 
glanced at the clock. 
“It’s 12:33,” he said. 
“Guess you’re out of luck if you’re figuring on pulling 
out tonight. There ain’t another train till six.” 

“But other trains go through here before that,” said 
Gerald. 

“The East Flyer stops in the yard at 1:17, but she takes 
on water, not passengers,”’ spoke up one of the brakemen 
from a mouthful of blackberry pie. 

“Thanks,”’ said Gerald. ‘‘Where does she stop?” 

“Down near the water tower,’ said the brakeman. 
“Say, you wasn’t thinking of hopping her, was you?” 

Gerald laughed. ‘“‘What an idea!” he said. “Another 
mug of Java, Poppa. Perhaps you gentlemen will join me 
in a round of coffee.’ The brakemen, though slightly 
suspicious, assented. ‘‘Here’s wishing it was good old- 
fashioned beer,’’ said Gerald, raising his cup. 

“You said something,” agreed the first brakeman. The 
second brakeman smacked reminiscent lips. 

“How much for all this feast, Poppa?’’ Gerald asked. 

“Thirty cents.” 

Gerald reached in his pocket, thought a second. He 
beckoned Mr. Poppadoulous to a corner. “Will you dome 
a favor, Poppa?”’ he asked. 

“Sure! Glad to, Mr. Shannon.” He lowered his Spar- 
tan voice. “I ain’t got any stuff on the premises, but I can 
get some for you in twenty minutes.”’ 

“T don’t want any of your terrible gin,” laughed Gerald. 
“TI want you to do something for me.” 

“Give it a name, Mr. Shannon.” 


“Is it a Shannon You Are?” Asked Darby McShane 


From his pocket Gerald drew a roll of bills and some 
silver. 

“‘T want you to take this money,” he said to the mysti- 
fied Poppadoulous. “I don’t know just how much it is— 
four or five hundred, probably. I want you to use it to 
supply free coffee and Hamburgers to any bums who drop 
in looking for a hand-out, or to any of the railroad boys 
who are hard up. Will you do it?” 

““Why, sure,” said the Spartan hesitantly. Gerald read 
his thoughts. 

“T’m cold sober—and I mean it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Poppadoulous, “ 
asking anything hard.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Gerald. “Give me back a dollar and 
adime. That’s about five shillings, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t know—guess so—just about,” said the puzzled 
Poppadoulous, handing Gerald a dollar bill and a ten-cent 
piece. Gerald made a wad of the money and poked it into 
his change pocket. 

“Much obliged, Poppa,” he said. ‘‘Good night, and good 
luck.” 

“Good night, Mr. Shannon.” 

Gerald went out of the lunch cart. 

“Say,” remarked Mr. Poppadoulous to the first. brake- 
man, “‘that was a hot crack you pulled, Ben.” 

“How come?” asked the brakeman. 

“About him mooching a ride on the flyer, like he was 
& DO. 


you certainly ain’t 
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“Well,” said Ben 
defensively, ‘‘you 
never can tell who is a 
bum these days, and 
who isn’t.” 

“Him arpilme :” 
hooted Mr. Poppa- 
doulous. “Say, he’s 
got so much jack he 
could pin a twenty- 
dollar bill on every tie 
from hereto San Fran- 
cisco; and the funny 
thing is, he’s just nut 
enough to do it some 
day.” 


When the East 
Flyer came grinding 
to a stop near the 
water tower in Bran- 
ton, it took on water 
officially and a pas- 
senger unofficially. 
Slipping warily from 
behind a freight car, 
Gerald Shannon 
swung aboard the 
train as it began to 
move, flattened his 
taut body against the 
blind end of the bag- 
gage car, and gripping 
himself tightly there, 
shot through the night 
with the flyer. 

At a point on the 
line somewhere near 
Streator, he was dis- 
covered by a railroad 
detective, a burly 
man, deep of voice 
and of a bellicose na- 
ture, who detached 
him after the uncere- 
monious manner of 
railroad detectives. 
“Hit the dirt, ’bo,” 
bellowed this man. 
“And if I ketch you 
on this line again, I’ll 
pound you bow- 
legged.” 

Standing by theside 
of the track in the 
early morning sun, 
Gerald Shannon 
bowed. ‘‘Sir,’’ he said, 
“‘you are an over- 
stuffed and indelicate porpoise, and if you will step down 
off that train it will give me great pleasure to use your 
abdomen for a bass drum.”’ But the train started just 
then, and with it went the glowering detective. 

A series of obliging motorists bore Gerald, at no greater 
cost than a lot of conversation about crops and four-wheel 
brakes, across Indiana and into Ohio by nightfall. At 
Defiance he halted. He would have pushed on eastward 
without delay but for two things. One was that begging 
rides after dark proved less simple than in broad daylight, 
when the motorists could see his highly respectable clothes 
and face. After dark, they showed a disposition to step on 
the gas when he signaled them, and one motorist, as he 
whizzed by, went so far as to bawl ‘“‘Hijacker!”’ at 
Gerald. 

The other reason for pausing at Defiance was even 
more cogent. He was hungry. He had skipped luncheon 
in the interests of economy and speed, and now from the 
region of his belt came cries for help. He took out his dol- 
lar and dime, contemplated his resources, then put them 
back in his pocket. . 

‘My iron ration,” he remarked, and grinned. 

In a shabby side street he found what he sought. It was 
called the Imperial Lunchery, and its decoy consisted of a 
cracked bow! full of crestfallen grapefruit and a homemade 
sign advising the world to Try Our Forty-Cent Dinner. 
Behind the counter was a wan young man resembling a 
mustached trout, who was engaged in a listless effort to 
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chase the flies off the pies. His pale eyes surveyed envi- 
ously the faultless cut of Gerald Shannon’s clothes, as 
Gerald, in his most ingratiating manner, entered and 
greeted him. i 

“Sir, do you like this necktie I’m wearing?”’ began 
Gerald. 

The young man blinked and said, ‘‘ Yeah.” 

“Tt is really a very superior tie,’ went on Gerald. “It 
cost a guinea in a shop in Bond Street where dukes and 
such get theirs. You’ve no idea how well it would look on 
you. Blueis your color. Speaking as one well-dressed man 
to another, you really should not wear a lizard-green tie 
with pink spots.” 

““Tomato soup,” said the young man uneasily, glancing 
out toward the street. to see if help were handy should this 
handsome but demented visitor become violent. 

“Now my proposition is this,” said Gerald: ‘My tie, 
which has been worn but twice, is worth, conservatively 
speaking, two dollars. Now the minute I set eyes on you, I 
said to myself, ‘Here is a man who would appreciate this 
tie.’ I’m willing to let you have this tie—and you can see 
what a snappy bit of toggery it is—for one dollar; and 
furthermore, I stand willing to eat that dollar out in ham, 
beans and coffee, here and now. Well, it is a deal?” 

The young man examined the tie with cautious, hesitant 
eyes. “Feel it,” urged Gerald. ‘‘Genuine silkworm silk. 
No girl could resist a man wearing a tie like this.” 

“Guess I’ll take it,” said the young man. ‘Set down 
and start eating.” 

Gerald Shannon left the Imperial Lunchery without a 
necktie, but with a renewed vigor and a comforting feeling 
of fullness. 

There was a string of empty freight cars moored on a 
siding in the railroad yards, and into one of them he crept, 
travel-weary. He was soon buried in sleep. He was 
awakened by somebody shaking his shoulder, and he mur- 
mured sleepily, ‘‘ Are we in already, porter?” 

““We’re in and you’re out,”’ rumbled the shaker. Then 
he gave out a jubilant bellow. ‘“‘ Well, if it ain’t the fresh 
*bo that called me a porpoise when I threw him off the 
Flyer!” 

Gerald opened his eyes and found himself looking into 
the ripe red face of the railroad detective. ‘‘ Where are 
we?” Gerald queried. 


“Buffalo,” said the detective, ‘“‘and it looks like one of 
us is apt to stay here thirty days. Come along with me 
now, and don’t drag your dogs either.” 

“You surely don’t mean you are arresting me,’ 
Gerald. 

“You don’t think I’m adopting you, do you?”’ demanded 
the detective. 

“Think of my wife and nine small children in—in 
Peoria,” said Gerald. 

“Hah!” exclaimed the detective. ‘‘In Peoria is it? And 
you beating it East. You look like the kind who would run 
away and leave his family flat. Vagrancy and wife deser- 
tion— come along.” 

“T take back the wife and little ones,” said Gerald. 
“They were just a beautiful dream.” , 

He noted the outlines of a revolver in the man’s hip 
pocket, brought into bas-relief by the tightness of his 
trousers. 

“T’ll go with you, officer, peacefully if not gladly. Lead 
on, Macduff.” 

“My name’s McBride,” said the officer. ‘‘Come along.” 

They marched down the track together, the detective’s 
thick fingers fastened on Gerald’s elbow. 

“Lovely weather,” said Gerald politely. 

“There won’t be no weather where you’re going,”’ said 
the detective. 

The conversation languished. 

“T think I’ll sing,” said Gerald. ‘Would you mind, Mr. 
McBride?” 

“Save your voice for the hoosegow quartet,’’ advised 
McBride. 

“T’m glad to hear that they sing in jails,’’ said Gerald. 
He raised his tenor voice: 


, 


said 


” 


“Tt was on a bright morning in summer 


“Say,’’ remarked the detective, when Gerald finished 
the first verse, ‘‘that last note was pretty Caruso for a 
bum.” 

“T’ll bet that you sing a wicked bass yourself,’ said 
Gerald. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T can tell you have a good natural bass from your 
speaking voice,” said Gerald. 

“T ain’t bad,” said McBride. 
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“T guess all Irishmen are natural-born warblers,” re- 
marked Gerald. 

“What's your name?” 

“Shannon. My folks come from Kerry.” 

“T’m a Kilkenny man, myself.” ; 

“You don’t tell me! Mr. McBride, I wonder’ if you 
know Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep?”’ 

They were almost out of the yards by now. 

“Know it?” snorted McBride, “Say, it’s one of my best 
numbers. I sung it at the last A. O. H. smoker.” 

“‘T wish I’d been there,”’ said Gerald wistfully. “I love a 
good bass. Maybe you'll let me hear you sing sometime.” 

““Come behind that pile of ties,’’ said the detective. They 
went behind the ties. The detective threw back his head 
and sang in a voice that made the locomotives in the 
roundhouse tremble: 


‘Rocked in the cradle of the deep 44 


At the end, Gerald applauded vigorously. ‘‘ Magnifi- 
eent!’”’ he said. ‘All you need is a little training and you 
could go down to the Metropolitan Opera House and make 
a mug out of that Russian basso.” 

“That’s what the wife says,”’ said Officer McBride. 

“T’ll bet you’re swell in duets. I can just hear you and 
McCormack now,” said Gerald. 

“Me and Johnny Duffy sing duets,” said the detective. 
“We sing a mean Sweet and Low. The trouble is Johnny 
has a voice like a new pair of shoes, and I have to drown 
him out.” 

“Suppose we take a tumble out of Sweet and Low,” 
suggested Gerald. They did so. 

“You and me blend pretty good,” said the detective. 
‘“We was a bit sour on that last sweep though.” 

“Vet’s try it again and get it right,”’ said Gerald. They 
tried it again. 

““Do you know Honey, Honey, Bless Your Heart?” 
Gerald asked. “It was made for your voice.” 

“T goaled ’em with it at a firemen’s ball last month,” 
said McBride, and sang it. 

“We'd be good in Sweet Adeline,’’? ventured Gerald. 
They sang it. 

After that they essayed Mandy Lee, In the Evening by 
the Moonlight and Good Night, Ladies. 


(Continued on Page 179) 


4 Gerald Shannon Leaped From Behind His Hedge. “‘Stop!’’ He Shouted 
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Washington Was Right 


N THE October number of Foreign Affairs stands a 
I striking article on Anglo-American Friendship by A. G. 
Gardiner. Gardiner is a distinguished British publicist of 
liberal tendencies and devoid of jingoism. It is a plain- 
spoken article that purports to give the British view on the 
prospects of Anglo-American friendship. It may be taken 
to represent the opinion of the cultured class of Great 
Britain; as such, it may be used to illustrate the diver- 
gence of current British and American viewpoints. 

After disposing of numerous counts against his own 
people, Gardiner states two reasons for British resentment 
against the United States. The first stated cause of es- 
trangement is the debt settlement. With that we are here 
not further concerned. Following this he takes up what he 
regards as the deeper cause of estrangement. This is 
stated in the following terms: 

“Frankly, we do not feel that America is contributing 
her share to the comity of nations. We do not feel she is 
doing all that we have a right to expect her to do toward 
the maintenance of Western civilization. We cannot forget 
that in the ultimate analysis, it is America’s refusal to par- 
ticipate in the work of European reconstruction which is 
responsible for our present troubles. . . . In light of the 
debacle of Geneva, it is hard to refrain from the reflection 
that if America had been playing her part, these things 
would never have been. . . . America may succeed for a 
time in avoiding the evil effects of the consequences of their 
abandonment of Europe, but they cannot evade responsi- 
bilities for them. . Such are our grievances against 
America,”’ 

We have quoted these expressions because they indicate 
clearly the divergence of opinion. Behind these statements 
stands the assumption that the United States could have 
accomplished what is called the ‘‘maintenance of Western 
civilization”’ and the “‘work of European reconstruction.” 
It is assumed that the century-old system of alliances 
would have disappeared at our command; it is assumed that 
conflicts over mandates and colonies, and desires for places 
in the sun would have subsided on our advice; in short, it is 
assumed that we possessed the power—through our fi- 
nances or through our judgments?—to solve at one stroke 
the political policies of Europe that found their expression 
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in the great World War. It seems further to be assumed 
not only that we possessed this power but that we knew 
we possessed it and deliberately declined to exercise it. 

Now if British opinion really holds these views, Amer- 
ican opinion stands at the opposite pole. No considerable 
body of opinion in the United States has ever dreamed that 
this country possessed such power or considered our with- 
drawal from European entanglements as a laying down of 
world power. Such a frame of mind is so directly foreign 
to American consciousness, considered as a class, that we 
have felt it worth while to quote this expression of British 
opinion. 

Tt is an advantage to international relations to have had 
the British viewpoint thus frankly and comprehensively 
stated, since this removed the discussion from the narrow 
plane of direct monetary interests. It makes clear the 
fundamental distinction between British opinion and 
American opinion on America’s function in international 
relations. 

Apparently our efforts in the direction of disarmament 
have not been highly appreciated in Great Britain. Re- 
cently twenty-six states of Europe held a meeting in 
Vienna to consider the possibility of organizing a United 
States of Europe; a second meeting has been arranged to 
be held in Brussels in 1928. Doubtless we shall be asked 
to take leadership in the movement. Doubtless also we 
shall be urged to enter the proposed European Economic 
Locarno. We have not felt ourselves the political leader 
of nations and have not presumed to exercise such leader- 
ship. We have not felt ourselves to be the boss of the road 
and have not tried to boss it. We have not felt ourselves 
the friend of the Court of International Troubles and have 
not therefore offered our services. For these omissions we 
are now reproached. 

We may have lacked insight, but we are not conscious 
of having dodged responsibilities clearly imposed on us by 
our insight. We may be internationally dull, but we have 
not been craven. With each year since the war we have 
been driven more and more to regard the world as a maze 
of political intrigue just as bad as before the war. We do 
not believe it was ever within our power to extirpate the 
old system and set up a new one; and yet apparently this 
is precisely what British opinion believes to be our inter- 
national function. We are glad to be apprised of the ex- 
istence of this view, but we dissent in toto. The truth 
about American participation in European affairs is that 
we are damned if we do and damned if we don’t. 


Prunes, Prisms and Propaganda 


NTIL one visualizes the magnitude of the stake in- 
ihe volved it is not easy to understand the propaganda 
that is being directed by Europe against America. But 
the difference between our being paid ten billion dollars 
and not being paid ten billion dollars is the whole story 
for the taxpayer. And what Europe would do for ten bil- 
lion dollars is another and quite a long story, which we will 
leave to Mr. Kipling to put into verse. 

When the war ended, America felt that she had made a 
fairly substantial contribution in men and money to the 
cause of the Allies, especially for one who primarily was 
an innocent bystander. But we are being undeceived. 
As the propaganda grows more intense, we are gradually 
coming to learn that it was our war; that the Allies fought 
for us while we basely devoted ourselves to getting rich 
out of it; and that when we finally came in we did not 
amount to anything anyway. 

Europeans learned during the war to gauge our weak- 
ness, as well as our strength. They are using that knowl- 
edge now. To one who followed the war propaganda, the 
lines of the present campaign are quite easily traced—they 
are trying to shame us into it. They have found this 
method efficacious with some sensitive souls who live 
abroad and some visitors who overvalue their social con- 
tacts with Europe. What they fail to understand is that 
baseless slanders against the American people are har- 
dening public opinion and making impossible the care- 
less generosity that the country has always shown when 
its sympathies were aroused. For every I-am-ashamed- 
of-my-country American that European politicians meet, 
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there are thousands of I-am-proud-of-my-country Amer- 
icans sitting tight here at home. And those happen to 
be the Americans who vote and count. No one who will 
sift the facts and learn the truth about his country before 
it went into the war, what it did during the war, and how 
it has carried on since the war, will have any apology to 
offer except for American apologists for America. 

Experience is always expensive, and if America has 
learned the obvious lessons from its European contacts 
during the past ten years, we should say that they were 
worth all the billions that they have cost. 


A Self:Regulating Industry 


R. RAY MORRIS, president of the Investment 

Bankers Association, made some significant obser- 
vations before the annual convention of that body. After 
outlining the vast proportions which the security-selling 
business has assumed, with an annual distribution amount- 
ing to seven or eight billion dollars a year, he said: 

“To an extraordinary extent we are the custodians of 
this industry. If we do our work in a big way and with 
complete thoroughness, we are apt to remain the custodi- 
ans. Otherwise we are apt, in an increasing degree, to be 
made subject to rules and regulations coming from outside 
our ranks and formulated by people who know less about 
the business than we do.” i 

To an increasing extent big business is showing a dis- 
position to do its own housecleaning and to correct abuses 
before they attain such proportions as to invite outside in- 
terference. Investment bankers, even the most upright, 
have, in some states, been adversely and perhaps unfairly 
affected by blue-sky laws. This species of legislation is still 
in its infancy, and in some cases it has been so unskillfully 
drafted as to work as much hardship upon honest security 
sellers as.upon the get-rich-quick fraternity, at which it was 
aimed. 

It is therefore to the credit of the investment bank- 
ers that, instead of opposing the movement, they applaud 
its underlying merits and are honestly endeavoring to see 
that it finds expression in laws which will put the crooks out 
of business and, at the same time, will not stand between 
distributors of sound securities and their customers. 


Big Business Well Done 


HE United States Post Office Department is the largest 

and the most flourishing of all Uncle Sam’s business 
activities. Some idea of its growth and expansion may be 
had from the fact that in 1890 only 454 cities had free 
delivery, while today the number of cities enjoying that 
service is 2522. During that period the gross revenue: 
of the department has risen from about $61,000,000 to a 
sum more than ten times as great. 

Postmaster-General New and his assistants appear to be 
displaying all the characteristics of first-rate, all-round 
executives who make big business out of little businesses 
and improve methods and cut costs at the same time that 
they are reaching out to satisfy the new demands made 
upon them by an increasing population with an insatiable 
appetite for service. In all the world there is no more 
intricate activity than the maintenance of a satisfactory 
postal service, and none which is more heayily loaded with 
detail or affords more opportunities for doing the wrong 
thing or for doing the right thing in a wrong way. 

Despite all these difficulties, the Post Office Department 
has unquestionably been brought up to new high levels of 
efficiency; and what is more remarkable, these gains have 
been made under a régime characterized by the strictest 
economy. 

No less important than the physical betterments which 
have been noted is the improved morale of the Depart- 
ment. A new spirit of codperation and helpfulness appears 
to pervade it from ‘top to bottom. Mr. New and his 
associates seem to be endeavoring, with marked success, to 
apply to public business the principles which bring stability 
and soundness to private business. The greatest of these 
is the policy of making friends by intelligent and pains- 
taking service. No other line of action achieves quite the 
same results. No substitute is Just as good. 
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ATURE is our 
only reliable 
and authentic 


teacher. If we go back far enough we find that every- 
thing we study, learn and know, and all the facts from 
which we build our theories, and even our dogmas, come 
from Nature’s own book, though many of the lessons and 
much of the knowledge pass through and are modified or 
interpreted or adapted by the mind of man. That is why 
science is at once the most fascinating and the most basic 
subject we have to ponder, since science teaches us the 
laws and practices of the natural world, whether of man or 
animal, of flower or tree, of air or water, of earth or star, of 
physical property or of mental process. 

Except for my very early years, my school has been only 
the university of Nature. I matriculated in the college of 
horticulture, department of market gardening, but I fin- 
ished that course in a short time and entered the laboratory 
where Nature teaches plant breeding. I can’t say that I 
have graduated from that branch of the institution even 
yet—there is so much to learn—but in the years that I have 
been a student I have spread out considerably and taken 
something of pretty nearly every course my alma mater 
offers, except football and water polo. 

And here is the great difference between my favorite 
university and the schools men build: The ambitious and 
interested student can enroll for life and take every course 
offered, and each fact he adds to his store and each semes- 
ter of work he does fits him precisely and definitely for the 
next subject ahead, without any 
loss of motion, and without learn- 
ing a line that is superfluous to 
him, or purely ornamental, or 
simply academic. 

I have spoken before of the 
close parallel I find, as all natu- 
ralists and Nature lovers must 
find, between every branch and 
form and expression of life. By 
studying fishes or rabbits or lions 
or buttercups you cannot avoid 
learning about man; 1 you know 
something of cell life or crystals 
you can easily grasp the elemental 
facts as regards stars and worlds. 
A diligent pursuit of the subject 
of what we are lays the founda- 
tion for a study of why and how. 


Composite Nature 


OU cannot delve into the 

laws. of ethnology without 
grounding yourself in the funda- 
mentals of sociology, and history 
becomes to you simple, eloquent 
and intelligible when you have 
mastered the principles of biol- 
ogy. They are interrelated— 
they are like a spider’s web, 
woven of the same materials, laid 
in a pattern almost geometrical in 
its perfection, and every strand at 
once supporting or bracing every 
other and being supported and 
braced by the others. 

Let me be clearly understood— 
if I am not thus far—as regards 
this great force or influence I 
write of so often in these papers 
as Nature. I have used the cap- 
ital initial for emphasis, and be- 
cause I have tried to be interest- 
ing and give my story at least one 
leading character or heroine, but 
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By Luther Burbank, With Wilbur Hall 


in doing this I may have been guilty of leading some of 
my readers astray as to my reverence for Nature, my 
concept of her powers and principles, and my own belief 
as to her dominance of our world as we know it and are a 
part of it. : 
Everything Nature has taught me in my seventy years 
of work in her university emphasizes the fact that natural 
laws are incredibly exact, marvelously correlated, and 
infallibly just; that they afford a working basis for useful- 
ness, happiness, prosperity and health, and that if we lack 
any one of those four great boons, it is because we have 
violated some law or neglected to perform some duty 
Nature has laid upon us. Consider for a moment what 
life would be if the laws were made—as it sometimes 
seems many man-made laws are—for the peculiar benefit 
and protection of some type or class or particular person. 
Suppose the lion multiplied as codfish do—by the million! 
Suppose that cholera germs could be killed by no antiseptic 
or chemical provided in the whole pharmacopeeia of Nature! 
Suppose that tyrants and warriors were never gluttons, 
never consumptive, never subject to brain fever and phys- 
ical breakdown! Suppose that there was one law for the 
wolf and another for the dog that keeps him away; one 
rule for the bullet of a thief and another for the bullet of the 
sheriff; one ordinance governing the master and another 
the servant—-what sort of a world would this be for us all? 


® 
Luther Burbank and Thomas A. Edison 


The impartial and im- 
placable character of 
Nature is what recom- 
mends her most strongly to me; once I know what she 
has to say I can order my life accordingly, take up and 
pursue my work, face and conquer my difficulties, attack 
and solve my problems, always confident that the umpire 
of the game is not going to change the rules on me in 
the middle of an inning, but will call my opponent out 
with certain, sure, unfailing and instant decision and, on 
the other hand, will never give me four strikes by mistake 
or overlook the fact that I failed to touch first base. It is 
the very impersonality of Nature that impels in me the 
reverence I have for her and the eagerness I show to know 
all her laws, so that I can master and apply them with all 
the diligence and intelligence I possess. 


The Reflections of an Optimist 


T IS this law behind life that I speak of as Nature. It 

expresses itself in a thousand ways, it speaks all lan- 
guages, it dominates all growth, and it underlies all the 
facts and operations of inanimate as well as animate 
things. 

In an early paper I referred to the dispute among 
scientists and scholars as to whether Nature’s regulations 
and processes work for improvement or not; so much 
depends on the point of view that we will, perhaps, never 
answer that question to the satisfaction of all. 

There can be no question that 
in certain directions improvement 
is noticeable; one side declares it 
cannot be proved that this im- 
provement is more than relative 
and points out that it is neither 
universal nor absolute, while the 
other asserts that the world is a 
better place in which to live than 
ever it was before and that those 
human beings, animals and plants 
that have adapted themselves to 
their environments and have sur- 
vived are better types all around 
than their ancient ancestors. As 
I have said more than once, 1 am 
an optimist; to me the improve- 
ment in all life seems to be evident, 
and I cannot help but feel that 
natural law works toward im- 
provement, if not toward perfec- 
tion. But here we go a little 
outside the realm of science and 
astep into the realm of metaphys- 
ics or philosophy or something, 
where, in the past few weeks, I 
have been told emphatically by 
some of my brethren of the cloth 
I donot belong. So, although lam 
on their side in this particular dis- 
pute, I think I will keep a close 
mouth and look wise, as the boys 
say. 

Now, having made myself clear 
as to my belief about Nature and 
my use of the capital letter in 
these papers when I refer to her 
or her laws or operations, I want 
to go on again and write some- 
thing more about the university 
of Nature where I have studied 
so long. I think of myself as a 
scientist, if that describes one 
who has made himself thoroughly 
conversant with one of the 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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DRAWN BY R. B, FULLER 


Tourist: “Is That Real or is it Advertising Something ?”’ 


Recondite Ravings After the Prolonged 
Perusal of a Dictionary 


DREAMED I saw a sapajou upon a tolu tree, 
T ‘Devt sapodilla plums with savage simian glee. 
I heard the awesome aard-wolf’s yawp beneath nocturnal 
skies; 
Tt mingled with the capercaillie’s capernoity cries. 
The coalescence of such sounds was more than I could bear ; 
My psychoplasm all agog, I fled away from there. 
I ran and ran, but all in vain; I soon was forced to 
pause ; 
A wily wivern had me clutched in fierce raptorial claws. 
A sanguinary smile ulumed his iridescent eyes, 
And with a pterygoidal flap he swiftly did arise. 
My capillaries all congealed, my cardiac rhythm ceased, 
My hair became canescent quite—or grizzled at the least. 
From cloud to cirro-stratus cloud in fearful flight we dashed, 
Until I slipped and dropped to earth, not mangled, only 
mashed. 


Father Buys Himself a Chummy Roadster 
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Atop the tall stalagmites near, the 
sprightly steenbok sprang, 

While from stalactites overhead his 
echoed footsteps rang. 

Canorous cassowaries sang in juglan- 
daceous trees, 

And wistful wallabies played tag with 
watchful wapitis. 

A gallinaceous crested bird with 
oscillated tail 

Was searching through the asphodels 
in hope to find a snail. 

A few pugnacious peccaries were 
picking endless fights 

With galeate curassows, just to pass 
the noxious nights. 

An educated Igorrote was meditating 
there 

On tetrahexahedrons by a 
lantern’s xanthic glare. 

He barred my way, the misan- 
thrope, with mien dehortative. 

I sighed, ‘‘In such a heinous 
place I cannot wish to live.’ 

And so of that wild world I: 
spared no smallest smither- 
een, 

But blew the blasted thing to 
bits with trinitrotoluene. 

—Helen Winslow Stanford. 


The Death of the Old 
Rotogravure Editor 


A BALLAD 
(Use Almost Any Tune You 
Have in the House) 

T WAS during the conven- 

tion held for to decide the fate 

Of the Grand Old Party’s candidates in 1928. ~ 

In a great newspaper office, midst the bustle and the 
hum, 

Suddenly a name was shouted—the decision, it had 
come! 

Who would have the nomination? Who had been the 
lucky one? 

’Twas none other than Nick Longworth, great Ohio’s 
favorite son! 

Then the rotogravure editor, aged, bent, with locks 
of gray, 

Called his staff, and laughed aloud as he to them these words 
did say: 
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Cuorus: “A brighter day has dawned, lads! 
Go get your cameras out! 
And polish up the lenses, lads, 
With many a manly shout! 
Your shutters set for snaps, lads, 
Or times, if dull the day be. 
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And don’t forget your flash lights, lads— 
For Longworth has a baby!” 


1 

Emotion choked him. In his eyes there glistened unshed tears. 
“We've taken Cal,” he sobbed, “it seems to me, so many years ! 

Still, I was prepared to stand it and go on for one term more ; 

But I dreaded so his haying like he did in ’24! 

I simply couldn’t bear another closeup of that pike! 

Or run again that chestnut of the “early-morning hike.” 

There’s nothing new that can be done with this here, now, 

Rob Roy; 
Especially after all we did to play up Laddie Boy.” 


_CuHorus: “A brighter day has dawned, lads,” and so on. 


rr 
I couldn’t face Dawes’ pipe again—I think that I should 
die— ' 


DRAWN BY F, M, FOLLETT ; 
Nearsighted Auntie: “‘Is That Mama Over There?” 


Little Girt: “I Don’t Know. I Can’t See Her Legs”’ 


He always is behind it, and the camera will not lie! 

What could we have done with Watson that is new under the 
sun? 

Or with Johnson, Borah, Hoover, that a camera hasn’t done? 

And Lowden! All this farmer stuff, I’ve seen it, man and boy, 

These fifty years, and it’s the same—Vermont or Illinois! 

The same old plow, the same old home, the. same old gol- 
darned hay— 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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The Man Who Went to a Football Game Instead of the Theater Because He Wanted 


to be Out in the Fresh Air 
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Stock your pantry now— 
during Canned Foods Week! 


This is the right time to supply 
yourself for the winter with those 
fresh, delicious, high quality foods 
that are best when canned. Grocers 
are this week demonstrating the big 
advantages of your buying these 
splendid foods by the dozen cans 
or the case. For convenience and 
economy both! 


You know they'll have that delicious, 
rich bean flavor which is such a complete 
satisfaction to your appetite. You know 
you ll relish their famous tomato sauce—the 
kind that only comes with Campbell’s Beans! 


Just the beans and just the tomato sauce 
that give you the most enjoyment! It’s the 
slow-cooked beans that always taSte so good, 
digest so easily, yield the most substantial 
nourishment. And remember, the slow-cooked 
beans are Campbell’s! 


Ne 1 TA 
WEE 0 CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY OZ 


mm CAMOEN NUS Ae 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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They Made a Queer Double Shape That 

Went Writhing and Weaving in and Out 

Among the Spiles, and Finally Slam Up 
Against the Warehouse 


II 


ITHOUT thinking of sup- 
per, Allie lay inert on the 
bed, her wide eyes fixed on 


Homer’s razor strop, which hung 
from one of the lathed posts embrac- 
ing the mirror on the bureau. Again and again she heard 
his ringing laugh of contempt, a challenge flung full in the 
court’s face by that incorrigible red-headed Wilkes. The 
faces of the twelve jurymen stared out at her from the 
jungle pattern on the wall. There they all were, grotesque 
manikins, hanging owlishly on the court’s words. They 
were satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that Homer 
Wilkes was guilty. Satisfied. They glowered at her with 
their several expressions of implacable stupidity; the little 
button-faced man with red button eyes; the man with the 
horse face and hairy ears; the dish-faced Swede: the man 
with lumpish brow and peaked chin; the man with cavern- 
ous eyes; the man with a head like a yellow moon and 
eyes like mournful blue moonbeams; the man in rumpled 
brown clothes and teased-out mustache, like a window 
dummy, with that fixed light in his eye, which was really 
due to the great remove at which he found himself from 
the spittoon. 

There they were, pretending to give ear, to sift evidence, 
to weigh facts and form conclusions, when all the time 
perhaps they were no more than so many objects stuffed 
with sawdust. In her fierce hatred of them she began to 
have Homer’s own misdoubt of respectability itself. Cap- 
tain Foster had seemed the only full man among them. 
His influence over such a sorry group must have been fatal 
and final. She saw them around a table, palms up, and 
Captain Foster sliding new bills across to them, one at a 
time. 

For the thousandth time she asked herself why she had 
not denounced his presence on the jury. Would it have 
been so hard for her to have confessed her past relations 
with the man? Had she even so late held on somehow to 
that too alluring prospect of another life, in more pleasing 
circumstances than those in which unlucky Homer Wilkes 


By Richard 
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could place her, and with a different measure of respect 
accorded her by those who were themselves respectable? 

Captain Foster’s wife. That was not the same thing as 
being an eleventh-hour addition to the disreputable Wilkes 
tribe surely. Had the seductions of that thought in- 
fluenced her in her silence? Had she been practically in a 
conspiracy to put Homer away behind the bars? 

Merciless little devils kept whispering these questions in 
her ear; and then they asked her a question in their turn. 
Had Homer lied to her in telling her where he had got that 
money from? 

She remembered Amby Gault’s telling her once that 
juries never went wrong, or almost never. A judgment 
struck among twelve men on a given set of facts was as 
good as infallible on those facts. 

Allie felt that she could never close her eyes again with- 
out knowing flat-footed from George Foster what had gone 
on in that jury room. Yet to apply to him in person was 
not without its dangers. 

Unable to bring herself to sleep, she stepped out of bed 
and propped the window higher. Her bedroom was on the 
ground floor, in what had been formerly the back parlor. 
Half the window space was lost in the leafage of a wet 
syringa bush all a-glitter with the drops of fog showers; but 
she could see well enough, over Jim Filloon’s ruin of a boat 
house with its tar-paper roof, the tips of the three tall masts 
of George Foster’s schooner, and even the riding light fixed 
to the fore shrouds. 

Why did he linger here, in all conscience? If he really 
meant to give up the sea and stop ashore, why did he go 
on living aboard that wretched ship? She had a mad no- 
tion to get dressed, find a dory, row out there through the 
fog which rolled about the vessel’s hull and lower spars— 
and ask him point-blank 
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She recoiled a step. A man, from 
being practically on his knees on the 
wet ground under the window, had 
sprung up in her face. It was George 
Foster himself. He was still in the 
clothes he had worn as foreman of the jury, but he was 
bareheaded, and his hair had fallen down into his eyes. 

Allie had the fearful thought that it was time now that 
somebody sent for Sterritt in her own behalf. She had 
an impulse to slam the window in the face of this halluci- 
nation. Instead, she stood with throbbing heart four or 
five feet in away from the window, where that half intrigu- 
ing and half sinister shape of Captain Foster was drawn, 
looming big against the fog. 

* Allie,” the man whispered. 

“George.” 

It was like waking from a dream and seeing the facts 
réestablish themselves. It was as if she and George Foster 
had never quarreled, as if they were still lovers and this 
intervening madness were quite without reality. Or, it 
was so for just the fraction of a second. 

“Tf I came at all,” the man groaned, “‘I had to come like 
this—in the night—on just the off chance. You know what 
inferences would be drawn if we were seen together in the 
daytime.” 

“We've been seen,”’ she whispered. 

“That was an accident,” he said hoarsely. “‘I didn’t see 
you until I had got aboard.” , 

“‘ How did you come to be on that jury?” she whispered, 
coming forward a step. 

““T was drawn on it.” 

“You were drawn on it.”’ 

“Tsn’t that enough? I don’t see that anyone can com- 
plain of a citizen in good standing being drawn for jury 
service. It’s a patriotic duty.” 

“Lower your voice.” 

The peculiar buzz of Melviny’s intermittent snoring, 
coming through the frail wall, had stopped. She slept on a 
(Continued on Page 40) 


TURNING POINT & 


IN MOTOR CAR DESIGN 


The new, finer Chrysler “70” is a 
turning point in motor car body 
design—forecasting the new vogue 
in motoring for years to come. 


Its importance to greater beauty 
and greater comfort ranks with 
Chrysler’s supreme contribution 
a speed, power, safety and long 
ife. 


It is a cat whose fresh, new beauty 
ignores the accepted and strikes 
out into an even more pronounced 
Chrysler leadership. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies of exclusive Chrysler design 
—newer,moredistinctivesilhouette 
—newer luxury of comfort—newer, 


greater riding ease—newer richness 
of upholstery—newer, finer hard- 
ware and fittings—newer refine- 
ments in controls and lighting— 
newer, more attractive color blend- 
ings far in advance of current 
harmonies. 


And with this newer appearance 
the new, finer Chrysler “70” offers 
the proved superiority of perform- 
ance, dependability, economy, and 
long life which are Chrysler. 


For it is basically the same Chrysler 
“70” chassis, save for valuable 
refinements, which is more em- 
phatically than ever years ahead of 
contemporary achievement: 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Prices of the New “70” 
Are Radically Lower 


Notwithstanding the greater beauty and comfort of 
the new, finer Chrysler “70”, and the advancements 
and refinements—resulting from Chrysler’s unique 
plan of Quality Standardization—which greatly en- 
hance the “70’s” quality and value, prices have been 
radically lowered as follows:— 


New Prices Old Prices Savings 


Roadster i : : $1495 $1525 $ 30 
Brougham . ; ‘ 1525 1745 220 
Royal Coupe ; P 1545 1695 150 
Royal Sedan ; : 1595 1795 200 
Crown Sedan ; : 1795 1895 100 


Phaeton, $1395 Sport Phaeton, $1495 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
cot in the dining room on nights when through the day the 
sun beating on the roof had made the attic insufferable. 
The snores began again. 

“T mean,” Allie let fall, ‘if it should leak out—what— 
what we had been to each other in the past ad 

“How could that affect it? Wasn’t I on oath to return a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence?” 

“George, you’re certain that you did?” 

“‘T guess the state had a hair-jointed case against the 
man, Allie. Don’t get it into your head that that was a 
one-man jury. No, ma’am, you don’t need to reproach 
yourself with thinking the wish was father to the deed.” 

At the sly thrust of his words she faltered. ‘‘The wish?” 

“Come, I guess we can lay aside disguises now. Allie, 
you won’t contend you’re sorry the man is bottled up at 
It’s common knowledge what you think of him. 
A free woman.” 


last. 
Well, you’re free again. 

“Free,” 

“No, I’m lying. You’re bound—to me.” 

‘‘Leave these premises,” the girl cried with a savage 
little intonation. 

“Not so fast. Wait alittle. Maybe you remember what 
you said to me at our last heart-to-heart talk,’ Captain 
Foster said darkly and fiercely, standing close against the 
house. ‘‘ You said, if I don’t mistake, that where you were 
concerned, want would have te be my master. Allie, it’s 
God’s truth, it’s mastering me fast. It’s turned poison 
inside.” 

Allie Wilkes stared at him. It was true, his pallor, for a 
seaman, was extraordinary. He had grown thinner, too; 
at least thinner in the face. She remembered her grievance 
against him. He had, for just a silly word on her part, a 
mere girl’s nothing, not intended to make him really 
jealous, left her to her own devices, to explain things as 
best she could. He had never come back, though there had 
been for a long time literally nothing she wouldn’t have 
done to reinstate herself in his good graces. Whose fault 
was it then if she had had marriage with Homer Wilkes 
enforced upon her? 


Y ae 


“You should have thought of this before,’’ she said, feel- 
ing her throat close against her as if to shut off her very 
speech with so compromising a man. 

“Thought of it before,’’ George Foster muttered. “You 
think I have thought of anything else, at any time? Allie, 
I’ve given days and nights to it. If you could have seen 
me you would have said yourself that I had been pun- 
ished enough. And then, where you thought enough of me 
to come here personally fe : 

“You flatter yourself,’ she said coldly. “‘I came here, it 
just so happened, to marry Homer Wilkes. It seems that 
was on the cards. And he’s a better man than you are, 
even if he does have to live on prison fare and wear prison 
clothes. I’ve noticed,’’ she continued hotly, ‘‘as soon as a 
property sells, no matter how long it’s been overlooked, 
there usually is another customer springing up hot to buy.” 

“T’ve been a plaguey fool; no need of reminding me of 
that,’’ Foster groaned, dashing his forehead down against 
the window sill. ‘‘It’s my stiff-necked pride. I’ve got a 
cross-grained streak in me through my father’s side. Some- 
thing inside puts a finger on the works.” 

In spite of herself, Allie was conscious of a sympathy 
with this description of his inner state. She had felt, her- 
self, how many times, the touch of that deterrent finger, 
stopping utterance, stopping the very breath in her throat 
at a time when if she had had breath to say anything she 
must have said the very words that might have made 
everything clear between herself and Homer Wilkes. 

In spite of everything, she felt the force of Captain 
Foster’s personality coming over her again. Nothing in the 
world was shut against him; and hitherto he had had the 
luck of an immortal. If there had been one wave to wash 
him off his ship, there had been another wave to wash him 
back on again. He had even bought a four-story mansion 
in Germany, in Hamburg, for eighty-five dollars in Amer- 
ican money, and it was there that he had promised her they 
should spend their honeymoon before going on their farther 
travels. Such prospects had intoxicated her; the sea had 
no terrors for her; and now, miragelike, they hung in the 
heavens again. Without abandoning her new allegiance to 


ee reamed : 


“Min Jewett Was Here to See You,’’ She Announced. “I Guess She’s Going to Let Bygones be Bygones”’ 
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her husband, she had an impulse to put her hand out to 
George Foster’s head—she had, she thought, the very crisp 
feel of his rough hair between her fingers; and as if this 
impulse had been visible or had touched a hidden spring 
in him, he seized her two wrists and drew her down with a 
forcible motion. 

“Are you crazy mad?” she whispered. ‘‘ Listen.” 

Melviny’s snoring had stopped again; and this time it 
was not resumed. There was a sinister silence throughout 
the house. Allie snatched her wrists away. 

“That’s enough of this temporizing,’’ she said, very 
intense. ‘I’m willing to believe, if you tell me so, that you 
had to do what you did about the verdiet; but I must 
inform you that I don’t believe my husband guilty.” 

“Tt takes an effort, though, doesn’t it?’’ Captain Foster 
uttered, with a black look in his eyes. 

“Go back to your ship,” Allie whispered, standing rigid. 
She was perfectly convinced now that George Foster had 
been no fit juror for her husband’s trial. Whatever the 
alignment of facts, Foster’s motive for putting Homer 
Wilkes away was just too glaring. “We shall be discoy- 
ered,” she whipped out at him. 

“Ah, flagrante delicto,”’ he quoted satirically. To her 
intense relief, he was gone. Shaheard him stumble blindly 
over the brick walk; then Melviny’s snoring was audible 
again; and with that at intervals came the irregular ring- 
ing of that bell, just to seaward of the schooner, a bell 
sounded by action of the sea. 

Captain Foster, too, was a being sounded by action of 
the sea; now calm, now tempest tossed, blown upon, 
whirled end for end like gulls in a squall. There might be 
no resisting him. She remembered now that she had not 
asked him outright if he had lent money to Homer. But 
he would certainly have made denial, where he had sat 
silent in the jury box when the question of the source of 
that money had come up. 

She shut the window and locked it, and threw herself 
back on the bed. When she opened her eyes it was morning, 
and Melviny was calling out to know if she meant to sleep 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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“Pure Air ~ 


in Buick 


closed cars ~ ~ ~ 


When you ride in one of the new enclosed 
Buicks, you breathe pure air. The new Buick 
Vacuum Ventilator prevents the intrusion of 
headachy engine fumes. 


Just as a vacuum cleaner rids rugs of dirt, the 
Vacuum Ventilator pulls smoke and gases 
out of the Buick crankcase. And discharges 
them into the air outside the car. 


A Buick interior is a delightful spot. The air 
is pure. Luxury and beauty surround you. 
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Buick beauty is especially noticeable in com- 
parison with the cars of various manufactur- 
ers now described as custom models. 


The new Buicks are the talk of America 
today. Another vital improvement which 
they now introduce is an engine vibrationless 
beyond belief, at every point on the speedometer. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
the clock around. The old lady was back to and bent over 
the bureau runner, which, if not properly weighted with 
hairbrushes or pincushions, was liable to slip off the azured 
marble surface of the walnut bureau. 

“T should think a cyclone had struck in here,” Melviny 
muttered. She went about picking up one after another 
the pink and white articles of clothing which Allie had 
dropped off mechanically in undressing. ‘It looks like the 
wrath of God here,” the old lady groaned. ‘‘Why have you 
got that window closed? I should think you’d have a head 
on you as big as a house, sleeping in this stuffy atmosphere.” 

“Leave it as it is, please,’ Allie said severely, but 
secretly quaking in every limb. Melviny, without paying 
the least attention, put out a hand to the window. 

“Tt’s locked,’”’ she said, turning her head sharply. ‘I 
never knew you to lock a window in your life before. You 
must be just a bundle of nerves.” 

She unlocked it and leaned out. It was almost certain 
that George Foster had left marks of his night invasion on 
the soft ground underneath the window sill; but if they 
caught Melviny’s eye, she said nothing. She drew her head 
in and said with a catch in her voice, “‘He’ll be setting 
down to bread and water this morning.” 

Allie sat up and clasped her knees, staring through the 
open window as if she had caught another glimpse there of 
that dark apparition of the night before. Bread and water. 
Melviny’s look was reproachful. She would persist, Allie 
foresaw, in attributing that mournful diet of Homer 
Wilkes to the kind of wife he had selected. 

Not everyone, of course, would follow her lead in that. In 


the middle of the forenoon, for example, when Allie was’ 


lying, apathetic, on Melviny’s cot, with the dining room 
darkened—she had done literally nothing except erase 
George Foster’s footsteps with a trowel—Amby Gault was 
announced. 

“‘T told him you were in no condition to see him,”’ Mel- 
viny whispered, “‘but he wouldn’t take no.” 

““Why should he?” Allie asked. ‘Tell him I’ll be in in 
two minutes.” 

Mr. Gault awaited her in the parlor. He was very severe 
in dress, with a bold wing-tab collar which gave his Adam’s 
apple free play. He favored her with a commiserating 
look. Allie made certain by leaving the door into the hall 
open, and lingering near it, that Melviny had retreated the 
full length of the hall. 

Mr. Gault said, “Had you thought anything, Mrs. 
Wilkes, about the steps necessary for obtaining your 
freedom?” 

“My freedom, Mr. Gault?” 

“Your personal freedom, yes.” 

Her eyes widened. She was on her guard at once. 

“You mean a 

“T mean, it isn’t fair to yourself—not fair to the com- 
munity, for that matter—that a woman like yourself 
should go through life shackled to a man like Homer 
Wilkes. The law provides for just such cases. Didn’t you 
know that? People get a wrong impression of the law. 
It’s not all sharp edges, not by any manner of means. It 
takes account of human sensibilities a good deal oftener 
than the layman would suppose. Now, in this case, Mrs. 
Wilkes, where you had married a man under a misappre- 
hension of his moral worth, the law says ——”’ 

“The law says, doesn’t it, Mr. Gault, that I married him 
for better or for worse?”’ 

“For life or good conduct, would be a better way to put 
it. The law, Mrs. Wilkes, says you are no longer compelled 
to bear his name.” 

Immediately, without a second for reflection, she flashed, 
“Has Captain Foster put you up to this?” 

And instantly, from the manifest surprise in the lawyer’s 
cunning face, she measured the extent of her mistake. 

“Captain Foster?”” Amby Gault repeated swiftly. 
“Now, why, will you tell me, should Captain Foster put 
me up to this, Mrs. Wilkes?”’ 

She couldn’t think of a thing in the way of an answer 
that could possibly satisfy the man and at the same time 
quiet his suspicions. She could have bitten her tongue off 
for this indiscretion. Whatever way she turned, it seemed, 
at each breath she was bound to implicate herself further. 
She murmured confusedly: : 

““Why should he, indeed?”’ with a horrible sense that she 
had let the cat out of the bag for good and all. “I hope 
you will make allowances, Mr. Gault. Just at present I’m 
really not accountable.” 

He allowed a second or so of silence to let the fullness of 
her predicament sink into her. 

“Don’t think any more about it,” he replied then, pick- 
ing up her cold hand and patting it. She had suddenly 
recollected that it was Gault who had represented in the 
legislature the ring which had tried to get the contract for 
the fill. J. K. Thaxter’s influence had been too much for 
him at that time. 
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“Coming back to the main question,’’ he resumed craft- 
ily, “you are perhaps thinking of the publicity—the court 
room. But this time it would be another story. Quite 
another story. A decree of this kind would be granted at a 
chamber hearing, a private chamber hearing before the 
judge alone. It would be simply a matter of form, gone 
through with his honor sitting in chambers.” 

““TIn—in chambers?” 

“Tn his private office, so to speak.” 

“How can you suggest this?” Allie whispered tensely. 
“Have you thought how it would look? Oughtn’t a wife 
to take a little more lenient view than just a plain out- 
sider, even if she thought her husband guilty? Which I 
don’t by any means, Mr. Gault. I don’t.” 

“Mrs. Wilkes, choke me off if I seem personal, but it’s 
common report that you were, so to speak, tricked into 
this marriage in the first place, and half sick of your bar- 
gain before ever this thing came up. I ought to put you on 
your guard against falling in love with your husband just 
because he is found out to be a criminal. I’ve known it to 
operate that way with other women, who didn’t have your 
balance; but in your case—you simply hadn’t been here 
long enough to know his character—his inheritance.” 

Here were the wolves drawing round in a circle in the 
winter season. If there must be mercy, let it take the form 
of charity, Homer Wilkes had said once jeeringly, with a 
sweep of that full-fleshed arm of his. Knock a man down, 
and then help him to his feet again, and see about getting 
him some crutches. 

With the echo of that bantering laugh in her ears, it 
seemed as much so as if Homer were standing there before 
her, she stood irresolute. She could feel the actual squeeze 
of his strong hand on her body as he lifted her to put a 
kiss on her averted cheek—she had been standing a little 
more over toward the south window, with her back to 
him—and after all he had relinquished her without putting 
the kiss there. He had felt her coldness. She had been 
actually sulky with him, incredible as she now thought it. 

Makeshift and make-believe, that was the best there was 
to hope for, Homer had asserted many times. 

“The thick-skinned, thick-headed people get the best of 
it in this world, Allie,” he had informed her. 

And now, if his wife divorced him, wouldn’t that square 
with the most cynical of his predictions? Wouldn’t it be 
more heartless than the judge’s ordering all second cousins 
to leave the jury box? She felt now as if the entire guilt 
of his incarceration were hers. 

“Until I have proof positive that he is guilty, you’ll find 
T’ll stand by him,” she said to Gault with a toss of her 
yellow head. 

He strode past her and jerked open the front door. 

“‘T had better say that it was at your husband’s instance 
that I came here on this errand,” he said with a bleak look 
at her. 

“Now you are lying to me,” she gasped, sliding an arm 
through the spindling banisters behind her. 

“Consider it was Captain Foster who put me up to it, if 
it will make you feel any better,”’ he replied with the prac- 
ticed calm of his profession. ‘‘But it was certainly Homer 
Wilkes who suggested the idea. I might, of course, when 
I see him next, tell him that you prefer to lay it at Captain 
Foster’s door, and let him draw his own deductions.” 

It was three days later that she learned from Melviny, 
who had it from Oleson, who spoke the current rumor, that 
the Gault interests had taken over the construction work 
on the fill, and would push it to completion rapidly, with 
the more modern methods at their command. They would 
have no mercy on the Baltimore orioles; that was plain 
from the number of motortrucks suddenly put at work on 
the fill. And they would have no object in liberating a 
man whose imprisonment fitted so well into the scheme of 
things. Allie saw that it would be of no use going to the 
county attorney with her story. What he did not know 
now, he suspected; he very likely thought her association 
with George Foster was closer even than it was; yet he 
said nothing. He wouldn’t stir in the matter. 

The prison warden, Jared Fisher, was no better. When 
she had approached him he had told her bluntly that 
Homer Wilkes was not just at present a safe man to inter- 
view. 

“He might do you some personal harm,’’ he said with- 
out mincing matters. 

“Why should he want to harm me?” Allie pleaded. 

“Tf you don’t know, I don’t,’”’ the warden said equiv- 
ocally. “I do know he’s not a fit man for anybody to see in 
his present mood, and I won’t risk it. He’s turned sour. 
I never knew a Wilkes to be straightened out yet by so- 
journing with me. They get uglier. Anybody’d think they 
had been born in captivity. The best thing you can do, 
young woman, is forget about him,” he called back over 
his shoulder, before turning into the barber shop. 

Forget about him. She could think of nothing else. She 
could see him passing his irreligious Sundays, waggling his 
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ears at little girls striving to be good. Then there was the 
thrust of his dory against hers, in the fog, when she had 
had half a mind to drown herself. He had been always 
cropping up, straddling across her path, with that some- 
thing in his eyes half sad, half humorous. “‘ What do you 
make of it?’’ he seemed to be saying; and now she didn’t 
have an answer ready for him. She visioned him hurling 
terrific balls the length of the bowling alley, crouching 
there, grinning, while the crowd yelled that he was on a 
wreck. 

On a wreck, and going down. It was like the foundering 
of human personality, if she could believe Warden Fisher; 
and another man was there in his place. He had turned 
sour. Fisher had said that a man who was always and 
eternally thinking that every other man was a scoundrel 
was pretty likely to turn out a scoundrel himself, even 
when he didn’t start under the handicap of being a Wilkes 
in the beginning. A scoundrel. Never. Stealing was mean, 
despicable. Whatever his faults, there was nothing mean 
about Homer Wilkes. The warden’s fear that he might do 
her some personal harm was nothing short of ludicrous. It 
couldn’t be his real reason. 

She was more afraid of George Foster now. She had not 
slept on the ground floor since that first midnight visita- 
tion. She moved her things up into a little room at the top 
of the house. She lay there quaking at the slip of a latch 
or the rattle of a blind. 

But if the presence of George Foster in the harbor was 
fearsome, the threat of his departure put her into a panic. 
She learned of that from Tom Fisher. Late one afternoon 
Tom found her standing before him in all her complicating 
loveliness, her head drooped. She was saying that now she 
must find something to do, and that if he should hear of 
anything—or know of anyone 

He said cheerfully that if he should happen to hear of 
anything—he didn’t for the moment—why, naturally, he 
would be only too willing. Yes. Anything in his power. 

“You might wait on table at the hotel,’ he suggested. 

‘“That would mean coming home late at night,” she said 
faintly. 

“How long.since you’ve been afraid of coming along 
home nights?’”’ Tom asked, arching his brows. Thena look 
of understanding crossed his face. “‘ Don’t you worry about 
that man Wilkes getting out. He’s in a safe place. That’s 
a mighty up-to-date jail,” he asseverated. Wiping out a 
glass with a damp rag, he shot her a curious look, as if try- 
ing to read the expression in her eyes when she was off her 
guard. Then, leaning toward her on his fat elbows, he 
whispered: 

“Might go a sea voyage, if you did feel scary. Might get 
George Foster to take you on as stewardess. He was look- 
ing for a steward this morning.” 

“Ts he putting to sea?’”’ All the color left her cheeks. 

“He’s provisioning, I know that,’’ Tom Fisher said. 
“Fact is, I guess he’s pretty well provisioned, outside of 
canned goods. He’s got a Portuguese crew aboard.” 

Allie felt the walls of the grill move in on her from all 
sides. Tom Fisher grinned companionably. 

“You seem to think I am interested to keep Homer 
Wilkes where he is,”’ she muttered. 

“Wouldn’t any woman in her right senses be?” Fisher 
replied; but she felt the breath of some sinister insinuation 
like a blow on the cheek. Sick at heart, frightened through 
and through at this consequence of her delay, she slipped 
out into the street. Something must be done at once. If 
she was to get a new trial for Homer she must make public 
George Foster’s bias while George Foster was still on dry 
land. If she waited until he put to sea people would say 
that she had done that deliberately, fastening guilt on a 
man who wasn’t present to defend himself. 

She found herself going up the dusky stairs to Amby 
Gault’s office. When from behind his battered desk he 
caught sight of her turning in at his door, he jumped up 
and swung a chair out from the adjoining room. He circled 
round her and shut the door. 

““You’ve thought better of it,” he said heartily. “Mrs. 
Wilkes, I knew I only had to give a woman of your good 
sense a little time. You want to start proceedings.” 

“You're quite wrong,” Allie said in queer flat tones. His 
personality, even when not exerted against her, had a 
power to soften and loosen her fibers; she couldn’t find the 
appropriate words; and the words she did utter trembled 
on her lips. ‘I want—Mr. Gault, please don’t think me 
foolish—I want a new trial for my husband ——’”’ 

“That’s impossible,” the attorney said abruptly. 

“‘No—there are new facts.” 

“There were enough before.” 

“The trial was a mockery,” Allie said in a hollow whis- 
per. ‘‘A man who had been—my fiancé—was sitting in 
the jury box.” 

“Your fiancé. Who was that?” 

“Captain George Foster.” 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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“Double clean’—with 
Sunbrite’s “double action” 
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Cleans, Scours 
‘Sweetens Purifies 


1. sweet and fresh 2. spotless and shining 


You spend time and strength keep- 
ing your kitchen things scoured and 
shining. But sometimes, in spite of 
all you can do, they seem to hold 
stale odors and flavors of strong 
foods cooked in them. 

Now, you no longer need to go 
through an extra operation to 
sweeten and freshen them. You can 
make them sweet and fresh as you 
scour off the spots and stains. With 
Sunbrite, the ‘“‘double action” 
cleanser! Sunbrite 
makes things double 
clean. It is a fine, ef- 


element which sweetens and purifies. 
This means a saving of time and 
energy that women appreciate. 
Sunbrite also affords a saving in 
cost and every can carries extra 
value in a United Profit Sharing 
coupon. 

No more stale odors! No more 
strong flavors! Keep your kitchen 
utensils, stove and sink, your 
bathroom bowl and tub not 
only stainless and shining but 
free from the kind of 
dirt you cannot see. 
Sunbrite for double 
cleanliness! 


fective scouring powder 
—and more. It also has 
in its composition, an 
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Danger / Wrong winter oil invites 
(1) Increased engine wear --- perhaps 25%. 
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SAANQTT. 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 


engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars and motor trucks are specified below, 


Phe grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated by 
the letters shown below. “Arc.” means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic, 

Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’’), 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 


(2) Gasoline dilution of oil-- pos- 
sibly 15% in 150 miles. 
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For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ““C” or “CC” as recommended by 
complete Chart available at all dealers. 
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WHAT IT 


with the visitor in a conclave of seven and 
talk and read till midnight; all this after 
the big shout is over. Such riots justify all 
the trouble, and are often very, very gay 
indeed; jolly as Willy Smith’s baseball 
game. I and all other living rimers still 
hold these small riots, especially all over 
the South and West, though they remain ut- 
terly unadvertised. This is as it should be. 

Yea, this conclave of seven is the thing 
for which the poet has really made the trip, 
and for which the university, without 
knowing it, has paid the bill. It continues 
not only in the South and West but in a 
measure all over America, and has been go- 
ing on since October, 1912, when Poetry, A 
Magazine of Verse, was launched in Chicago 
by the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair set, and 


“the University of Chicago set, rallied by 


Harriet Monroe, Alice Corbin Henderson 
and Mrs. William Vaughn Moody. 


Messrs. Flip and Utopia 


I desire to step back to a peculiar mo- 
ment in the large university assembly, after 
the visitor has recited his best for two 
hours, and just as he is starting for the 
semi-secret conclave of seven. The visitor 
is so tired he can hardly stand up. A 
pimply-faced boy now appears. I will call 
him Mr. Flip. He has been sent by the 
local newspaper. He says he has not heard 
the recital; he has not had time. But he 
practically demands that the visitor, who 
has done his very best and is, as I say, tired 
as a dog, and sweating like a football player, 
give the entire recital over again for Mr. 
Flip’s personal benefit, there, in five sec- 
onds on the auditorium steps in the pneu- 
monia wind. He demands that thirty 
years’ work be delivered in those five sec- 
onds by an utterly exhausted human being. 
Though every newspaper of any standing 
has a man on the staff who has done con- 
siderable reading and probably writes fairly 
good verse, this expert is not sent to listen 
to the recital, and he is seldom commis- 
sioned to read the visitor’s books through 
before he arrives in town. Though it may 
be one of the oldest universities in the land, 
in the biggest of towns, the pimply-faced 
little wretch, Mr. Flip, is sent to insult the 
poet; and it is perfectly obvious that when 
the wretch, Mr. Flip, was in school he was 
kept after hours to memorize Thanatopsis 
and to gaze on the long-haired travesty of a 
picture of William Cullen Bryant. He had 
no such English teacher as mine. He and 
the editor in chief are men together in hat- 
ing poets with all their souls; and he is sent 
to insult, and not to interview. This testi- 
mony can be corroborated by any member 
of the Poetry Society of America. I hope 
they offer the public two hundred varia- 
tions of the same. - 

But I have ventured for the purposes of 
this article to imagine an ideal reporter— 
Mr. Utopia. I have ventured to imagine 
one who, though he has not had time to at- 
tend the recital or to race through the poet’s 
books in the library in seven minutes, still 
is willing to ask him clear questions there in 
the pneumonia wind, and to put down clear 
answers. I have thought of a few ques- 
tions which my worst enemy could ask me 
and I could answer without aggravating 
further hostilities. 

Mr. Utopia asks, “‘ What degree of recog- 
nition have you secured?” 

My books have been published steadily 
since 1912, when I quit trying hard to bea 
beggar from back door to back door. 
Through the efforts of the English depart- 
ment of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
beginning in the Far South, I have sung 
my songs to my own tunes for most of the 
English departments of the state universi- 
ties of the forty-eight states of the nation, 
and the English departments of other uni- 
versities and colleges; and I have been re- 
called to many of these seven and eight 
times, which matters are a source of great 
pride tome. And I have brought out three 
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books where the songs were based on my 
own pen-and-ink pictures. 

Mr. Utopia asks, ‘“‘What has been the 
financial return in your case?” 

None. Most years I owe no money and 
I have no money. Every university pays 
my way to the next town. That’s about all. 
No poet has ever made any money out of 
having his poetry published, and no poet 
ever will. If the fee is two hundred dollars, 
it is one hundred dollars for coming to town 
and one hundred for leaving inside of 
twenty-four hours. There has been no 
poetry in the history of the world that has 
made money for the poet. The New 
Poetry Movement began when Abel made 
a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain; but 
the sacrifice of Abel was not intended as a 
money-making idea. On the last great day, 
when Gabriel blows his trumpet, even if he 
blows it in sonnets, he will not do it for the 
money that isinit. If he does do it for the 
cash he will not be Gabriel and it will not 
be the last great day. It will be a second- 
rate Hollywood movie of the last great day, 
and business will continue as usual. 

But I allow the reporter, Mr. Utopia, to 
ask the question again: ‘“‘What has been 
the financial return in your case?”’ 

I must admit that I have in certain very 
energetic years made money speaking from 
platforms of universities, though for the 
most part I now hate platforms of all kinds 
with all my heart and soul, and will so con- 
tinue till I have years of rest. I have used 
up the money recuperating from many a 
devastating heartbreaking hour. The wear 
and tear of Pullman cars and hotel life, even 
at best, is terrific, and increases insidiously, 
and has nothing whatever to do with 
poetry or anincome. The railroads and the 
hotels have taken my money and they are 
welcome. I do not owe anybody much and 
am not likely to do so. 


A Great Discovery 


I have been a little severe on the young 
reporter, Mr. Flip, for nagging the poet in 
the pneumonia wind after he has done his 
best for a thousand people, and for insult- 
ing him by saying he has not been to the 
recital. But I am not quite through with 
that brigand, Mr. Flip. Next morning he 
comes out with a column, with headlines 
which have nothing to do with the case. 
They generally say of me “‘Jazz Poet Per- 
forms,” though I have put it on record in 
a dozen places in my books that I hate jazz 
with all my soul. I come of rural, dry, 
crossroads-church, blue-grass Southern 
stock and believe in the slow rural pace. 
The first sentence of the column goes on to 
say: ‘‘Mr. Lindsay looks like the typical 
business man and does not have the long 
hair and flowing tie of the conventional 
poet.” It is always brought forward about 
every poet as a great discovery. The young 
reporter is still thinking of that ferocious 
picture that misrepresents William Cullen 
Bryant; is still hating Thanatopsis, a 
Meditation on Death. 

I have met practically all the versifiers 
who get into print in England or America. 
Not one of them wears long hair or a flow- 
ing tie. Not since 1880 has any poet worn 
long hair or a flowing tie. Every man of 
letters knows this, every human being on 
every newspaper who does even a moder- 
ate amount of book reading knows it; but 
it seems still to be news that the two hun- 
dred living versifiers of America and the 
two hundred living versifiers of England 
do not wear long hair and flowing ties, and 
are dressed in what the newspapers call 
conventional business-man garb, No poet 
is a business man, or he would not bea poet. 
People who write verses dress and act in a 
general way like their neighbors back in the 
home town. In short, they still wear the 
blanket and do not act educated. 

But back of the pest reporter, Mr. Flip’s 
attitude is the frame of mind of the univer- 
sity which would send for a poet three times 


MEANS TO BE A POET IN AMERICA 


in three different years to cross a thousand 


miles of desert merely to gaze on him, | 


without once buying one of his books. The 
university attitude, aside from the group 
of the sacred seven of whom I have spoken, 
is fundamentally the same as Mr. Flip’s. 
They want the singer to stay modest as a 
violet, but they eternally want to look at 
him and poke him up. They want once 
more to reassure themselves that he does 
not remind them of that art panel that 
used to hang in the third grade. For this 
they will pay handsome car fare and a 
handsome fee. But buying and reading one 
small book is an utterly different matter. 


Costly Vanity 


Thus we anticipate—for the third ques- | 


tion of the ideal nonexistent reporter, Mr. 
Utopia, is rather hard-boiled and, as he 
thinks, businesslike: ‘“‘What sale have you 
had on your books?’ 

ANSWER: Just about enough to pay for 
the corrections and designing of the various 
editions, for which, of course, the poet is 
charged by the publisher. The poet is 
fined by the business department of the 
publishing house for the presumption of 
attempting to improve his works. 


A poet who is reviewed with approval by | 


the three hundred most reliable critics in 
America will sell three hundred copies of 
his book. The critical approval serves to 
introduce him to the universities. If his 
book is sold at four dollars, he gets forty 
cents a book; if his book is sold at one dol- 
lar he gets ten cents a book. Figure it out 
for yourself. The book represents from ten 
to forty years of work and winnowing. A 
poet writes about seven possible poems in a 
lifetime. It takes a lifetime to find which 
the seven are. Magazines pay about fifteen 
dollars for respectable verse, insisting that 
it be short. They class it as wall paper to 
fillan empty space. The writer or his point 
of view is not advertised. For instance, no 
Northeastern critic of my work has taken 
seriously Springfield, the Pilgrim City, of 
whose future I have always dreamed; the 
city I dearly love and delight in. Spring- 
field will yet be Mecca. 

The poet may have been reckless enough 
to have sent a set of his books to the prin- 


cipal English department of the state uni- | 


versities, and so on, that entertained him, 
charging it to his royalty account. His 
motive in this may have been simply vanity. 
He has the vague hope that his work may be 
read some day, that his general aims, such 
as this about Springfield, the Pilgrim City 
of Democracy, may be understood. But the 
publisher is stern, and it is quite often 
found at the end of the tour that the poet 
owes the publisher money for this distribu- 
tion. I think at the present moment that 
most of the poets who are known, well or 


incidentally, in England and America, owe | 


their publishers money. This comes about 
by their recklessly revising or illustrating 
their books, or by presenting them to a few 


sisters, cousins, aunts, libraries or English | 


departments. 

“Why does the publisher fool with this 
cranky poet?”’ asks Mr. Utopia. 

The publisher makes money off the poet 


by persuading him ultimately, through a | 
carefully selected middleman, to write | 


nevels or textbooks—textbooks preferred. 
Textbooks can be made compulsory read- 
ing by all the boards of education in the 
land, and another generation of young 
Americans can be made to hate poetry if 


they are textbooks of verse. This slow kid- | 
ding of the poet into becoming a textbook | 


factory or atlas factory or novel factory is 
a theme worthy of Patrick Henry. 

The publisher expects to make a profit 
from about one book in seven. By the time 
the seventh year comes and the seventh 
book is produced, he earnestly hopes that 
the gentleman will be no longer a poet, for 
however the publisher may advertise and 
spread, he has not the remotest notion of 
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MISERABLES” 


Victor Hugo’s immortal epic 
in moving - pictures 
The question before the house 


is settled. The public has de- 
cided it. 


You will see Victor Hugo’s im- 
mortal “Les Miserables” in pic- 
ture just as you have asked for it. 


It will be presented in two 
pictures of medium length, each 
a complete story in itself, rather 
than one picture of excessive 
length. 


The thousands of letters in 
response to my question, and the 
tremendous interest of picture- 
patrons in England were the 
deciding factors. 


The letters said that the writers 
could not sit through any picture 
of five hours’ duration. Yet, they 
didn’t want to lose any of Hugo’s 
supreme story. And I havealways 
paid strict attention to letters. 


“Les Miserables” will be pre- 
sented in two pictures at succes- 
sive showings, the first story under 
the title, ‘The Soul of Humanity” 
—the second story under thetitle, 
“The Barricades.” 


At the British premier show- 
ing in Portsmouth, England, the 
first week’s attendance when 
“The Soul of Humanity” was 
shown, amounted to a crush. 
On the second week when “The 
Barricades” was shown, it was 
even greater. 


I sincerely believe that this 
Universal Film de France pic- 
ture has been produced exactly 
as the great author himself would 
have liked to see it. 


a arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
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For GIFTS» 
a BUXTON 


of course ! 


[N giving a Buxton Keytainer 

you express your good judg- 
ment and good taste as well as 
your good will. 


Your good judgment is seen in 
the choice of such a practical gift. 
Keys are kept flat, compact, con- 
venient. No tangling or bunching 
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selling the verses, or of employing a staff 
that reads poetry or sells it. His real high- 
pressure salesmen interview boards of 
education. 

Big novels make a little money, but soon 
run out. The publisher has learned through 
long experience that most novelists begin by 
being real poets, by writing a book of verse, 
so he is willing to keep as many young poets 
before the universities as the universities are 
willing to send for and feed and pass on. 
The publisher does this with the expectation 
that about one in twenty of these fellows, 
he cares not which, will become a novel 
writer or a textbook producer by the time 
he is about forty years of age. The rest 
who stand by their songs are dropped or in- 
sulted or flattered or kidded along or pa- 
tronized according to the disposition of the 
individual publishing house. Since I have 
held pretty closely to the idea of producing 
pen-and-ink pictures and verses only—the 
verses written to fit the pictures—and have 
refused to produce textbooks, novels, his- 
tories, biographies, or essays, I have had no 
sale on my work, though I am now forty- 
six. I am continuing with private pam- 
phlets with the greatest enthusiasm, as I 
did when I was a beggar. My bedroom is 
stacked to the ceiling with these pamphlets. 
My mottois: Free Speech and a Free Press. 
The theme of these pamphlets is still 
Springfield, the Pilgrim City. To distribute 
these free, spending my last cent on them, 
is the joy of my life, incredible as that may 
seem. They are full of my own drawings, as 
well printed as I can afford, with verses 
written to fit the same. 

Mr. Utopia asks, ‘‘Do you think it is 
enough for a poet to gain the recognition of 


| other poets, or should he feel it his ambi- 
| tion to reach as wide a public as possible?” 


Literary Barter 


I have spoken of my tramp days. They 
are recorded in two books that never sell— 
A Handy Guide for Beggars and Adven- 
tures While Preaching the Gospel of 
Beauty. They represent a total of almost a 
year, three quite separate expeditions in my 
life in which I kept away from all railroads 
and tramps, walked alone from door to door 
with Jeffersonian democracy in my heart, 
and with the determination to sing my 
Springfield poems to some few American 
farm families, one family at a time. The 
very fact that I attempted this three quite 


| separate times indicates that I respect and 
| love the American people, beginning with 
| the most illiterate farm hand. One of the 


pamphlets of my songs about Springfield 
which I carried with me was entitled 
Rhymes to be Traded for Bread. To trade 
rimes directly for bread is a desperate un- 
dertaking for many reasons, but no more 
desperate than life itself; and I recommend 
it to any young poet who has not a wife, a 
family or debts. As heretofore implied, 
I am a deal of a Jeffersonian, for which I 


| apologize humbly to all Hamiltonians. I 


cannot help it. Itis hereditary. But being 


| a Jeffersonian has not interfered with 


equally successful and unsuccessful at- 
tempts to trade rimes for bread with 
people who owned skyscrapers bigger than 
any publisher ever owned. Also there is 
red Indian and Spanish in me. Possibly 
this may account for the fact that I exas- 


| perate fearfully any publisher who really 


knowsme. Hefindsto hisastonishment that 
I am neither humble nor broken, though 
forty-six and poor. It is a state which 
the claque of the publisher will undertake 
to punish, if possible. Some of this articleis 
written within sound of the Blackfeet tom- 
toms, and the music drowns the claque. 

People who have read this article so far 
are beginning to suspect that there is little 
humility in my bones. If I am shot at sun- 
rise it will not be for meekness, but for go- 
ing back to the blanket and acting like I did 
before I was educated. But, men and 
brethren, let us all view this incredible situ- 
ation with a proper sense of humor, and 
proceed. 

I find the raw appetite for poetry about 
the same in all normal human creatures. I 
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have found gentlemanly farm hands who 
tolerated a song or two, and gentlemanly 
potentates. But all these people have to 
be hand picked, and the poet is in the end 
a family physician, a general practitioner, 
not a standardized, foolproof hospital or 
clinic expert. He must forever go to man, 
the separate human being, and become one 
of the little conclave of seven of which I 
have spoken, assembled by the assistant in- 
structor of English. This is as large a unit 
as a poet should sing for in one day. I have 
always thought this, and woe to those flip 
critics who have assumed I thought any- 
thing else. 

From about 1870 till 1918 my father was 
an old-fashioned family doctor in Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Sangamon County. He 
comes very readily to mind, indeed, as 
an illustration. A poet may contribute 
throughout his life to about as many 
families as an old-fashioned family doctor 
can take care of. The rest is fake, adver- 
tising, forced growth. Big and little poets 
would be left absolutely alone to this per- 
fectly natural conception of their lives if 
all publishers did not have the trade tradi- 
tion of sweating textbooks, novels, antholo- 
gies, or the like, out of them by a long and 
slow process of carefully systematized flat- 
tery. The fact that you can write verse is in 
itself a certificate that you can write prose. 


The Poetry of Statesmen 


In 1912 when Poetry, A Magazine of 
Verse, was launched by the set that had 
built The Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, 
and by the University of Chicago set, poets 
suddenly began to correspond with one an- 
other. For four or five years there was 
marvelous unity among them. The basis of 
this correspondence was their mutual con- 
tribution to Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. 
Slowly there emerged the twenty poets 
most easily advertised, then the scouts of 
the Manhattan publishers took notice, 
used them for figureheads at their ships’ 
prows for a while, tried to make them all 
into novelists, textbook writers, and so on, 
but failed for the most part, and told their 
obedient claques that the New Poetry 
Movement was over. These poets are still 
writing for Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 
still in correspondence, and youngsters of 
their discovering are coming on like waves 
of the sea. The movement began as a 
Southern and Western movement, and so 
continues. Read the magnificent Travel 
Tale, in Poetry, A Magazine of Verse for 
June, 1926, with its roll call of new names. 
It is the chronicle of Harriet Monroe’s 
journey through the South and West under 
the wing of Baylor University, English 
Department, Waco, Texas, and contains 
such names as that of Robinson Jeffers, the 
newest and most thundering poet for many 
a long day, a sort of Paul Manship of verse, 
living in California. ‘“‘That Chicago maga- 
zine” still gives out laurels, and Man- 
hattan cannot wave it aside. 

I have spoken of the hardships of travel. 
It has also its great glories. If people like 
Harriet Monroe did not make these jour- 
neys, rallying the youngest of the singing 
birds in little after-meeting conclaves of 
“about seven,” the poets would indeed be 
in a lonely land. 

Mr. Utopia asks: ‘“‘Isn’t it a mistake to 
underestimate and scoff at public opinion?” 

Certainly. The most towering recent 
work from that group which burst upon 
America in 1912 is Carl Sandburg’s book, 
Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years— 
issued in 1926. Much of itis prose poetry, 
the best free verse Carl Sandburg has ever 
written. This book has won the unstinted 
praise of Sandburg’s friends and enemies, 
and is sweeping across England. It is such 
a book as any of the two hundred living 
poets of America or the two hundred living 
poets of England would glory in having 
written if they could. 

This brings me to a theory that may be 
personal. Up to the Civil War and through 
the Civil War our best poets were our 
statesmen. I class The Declaration of In- 
dependence, the best of the letters of 
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Jefferson to Adams, of Adams to Jefferson, 
the pamphlets of Alexander Hamilton 
when they were most fiery, Washington’s 
Farewell Address, and most anything that 
was in the old McGuffey’s Fifth Reader 
as American poetry. Fortunately that 
McGuffey no longer circulates as a text- 
book, so I suggest that you get it at a 
secondhand store at any price. Read aloud 
‘the Address of the Indian Chief to the 
White Settler, the Supposed Speech of 
Black Hawk, and read them with no school- 
marms present, and no pictures of long- 
haired, spiteful old men on the wall to spoil 
the joy. You will have the time of your 
life. 


Poetry Unsuspected 


All this leads us to the best of the papers 
of Lincoln, especially the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. These represent American poetry, 
and people read them with a gigantic poetic 
thrill because no schoolmarm has rubbed 
it into them that state papers are poetry. 
They are left free to like them or let them 
alone. They have no association in child- 
hood memory with senile and mysterious 
creatures. 

Another great poetic act of those who 
were brought before the public in 1912 was 
the publication in 1925 of the two-volume 
life of John Keats, by the valiant Amy 
Lowell. This she produced as she was dy- 
ing, and so it was that nothing in her life 
became her like the leaving of it. If ever 
mortal warrior died with the flag upon the 
battlements, it was Amy Lowell, laboring 
at her John Keats in the face of physical 
agony and desperate trouble. Neither Carl 
Sandburg’s Lincoln book nor Amy Lowell’s 


Keats are classed as poetry, but certainly - 


both are sufficient certificates of the fact 
that there are things in the heart of thenew 
poet which he wishes to say to the whole 
world, that he has what Jefferson called ‘‘a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind.” 

Mr. Utopia asks: “Do you find that the 
public reacts to good verse?”’ 

The answer is: Yes; so long as they do 
not know that it is poetry. There is not a 
human being in America outside of the 
special students of English who would be- 
lieve you, should you say that the King 
James Version of the Bible is poetry. 
People hate poetry and they love the Bible, 
and they are not going to let you spoil the 
Bible for them. Some of them would even 
stare if you told them that their favorite 
play of Shakspere is poetry, because they 
hate poetry and love that play. Most of 
the senators in Washington would be horri- 
fied if you told them that the writings of the 
fathers of the Republic are poetry, because 
they hate poetry and love the writings of 
the fathers of the Republic, and without 
knowing it, they prefer to quote the most 
poetic lines. I might go even further and 
say that the most applauded lines in the 
high-class plays on Broadway this season 
are poetry. They are rhythmic, some of 
them as beautifully constructed as a line of 
Milton. But if you want to kill a play by 
a standard playwright put up the sign: A 
Poetical Play. I could go even further and 
say that some of the business slogans and 
billboards which the hard-jawed business 
men like best are effective to the extent to 
which they are poetry, and nofurther. ‘Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon.”’ 

One of the best things Al Smith does for 
his friends once in a while is to sing The 
Sidewalks of New York. All that is good in 
that little old song hit is poetry. But do 
not tell New York. They think that song 
is hard-boiled, too, and we must not ruin it 
for them. 

I have ventured to speak of the way in 
which Abel made a more acceptable sacri- 
fice than Cain, and how that was the first 
poem; but I am a little hasty in my 
chronology. The Gospel according to Saint 
John says: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the be- 
ginning with God, All things were made by 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
Him; and without Him was not any thing 
made that was made. . . . And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us. . . .” 

I am no theologian, but I would draw the 
attention of those who would mock at 
words to this strange and authoritative 
Scripture. There is not the least doubt in 
my mind that the American people are liv- 
ing a magnificent, a beautiful, and in many 
ways, a great religious life. They are living 
on, with tremendous power and with new 
tides of singing, dancing, spontaneous chil- 
dren pouring in. Most of this article has 
been devoted to the ironical misunder- 
standing of the words “poetry” and 
“*poet’’ in the face of a perfect whirlwind of 
poetry and song that happens to be labeled 
something else. But in Poetry, A Maga- 
zine of Verse, in a special way, in certain 
limited circles, this great religious life is 
openly acknowledged by our very youngest 
writers. This magazine was the first, and 
still continues as the most resolute and 
effective warrior in the business of restor- 
ing the word “‘ poetry” to its original mean- 
ing in the dictionary of America. 

This necessary restoration movement 
under Harriet Monroe, a statesman of in- 
creasing power in the literary world, came 
about through one of the American situa- 


' tions which would have been humorous if it 


had not been pathetic. 


Poetry and Youth 


That row of pictures showing the Amer- 
ican poets of 1880, senile, long-haired and 
malevolent, is again our subject matter. 
No man knoweth why the publishers who 
took their poems away from their widows 
thought that it was necessary to publish 
the oldest instead of the youngest pictures 
of these gentlemen. Poetry will be young 
until Gabriel blows his trumpet, and after- 
ward. But these poets, in this patented, 
scowling aspect, had become established 
properties of now forgotten publishing 
houses. As usual in such cases, their most 
aged aunts or their silliest disciples sur- 
vived them. Anyway, we were treated 
from 1880 until 1912 with deadly reminis- 
cences of the dead—required reading, if pos- 
sible—Longfellow’s correspondence with 
some sniffing Sunday-school teacher who 
should have been shot at sunrise for in- 


| vading his privacy! Every old gentleman 


east of the Hudson had a book to sell, which 
was forced on the public at Christmas—all 
about Oliver Wendell Holmes’ last case of 
rheumatism. We were treated to the pious 
remarks Whittier was alleged to have made 
in a mistaken moment, and told by the 
toothless that Emerson drank nothing 


| stronger than tea. Not till 1912°was the 


market for reminiscences of 1880 and 
patent anthologies of the old steel-engraving 
type completely glutted. Not till 1912 had 
the old publishing houses gone under the 
sod or retired to their proper place. We— 
poor helpless children—were plastered and 
plastered and plastered with anthologies 
and textbooks containing alleged selections 
from gentlemen who all deserved a better 
fate. 

Put it down as almost an axiom that any 
anthology, good or bad, is a robbery of the 
poets or of their widows. The anthology 
contains the ear of one poet, and the toe of 
another, and the eye of still another. It can 
be sold by the freight-car load, but no poet’s 
widow receives compensation for toe or ear 
or eye. I—who am still living in spite of 
my rashness—have seldom received a cent 
of compensation for anything of mine ap- 
pearing in any anthology, and I suppose 
there are two hundred in active circulation, 


had better let him alone forevermore. 
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with what are alleged to be representative 
sets of my verses in them, making money 
for somebody. 

With due apologies to dear friends who 
have prepared them, and who have not the 
remotest notion they are victims of a sys- 
tem; I say the anthology gives the general 
impression that poetry is cold soup. It is 
indeed cannibal soup—one man’s eye and 
another man’s liver. If you are not willing 
to read all of aman and then pick his seven 
best for yourself with your own taste, you 
Do 
not think you are getting acquainted with 
the poets of America when you are taking 
a teaspoonful of that corporation cannibal 
soup. Shall the arts which are supposed to 
represent the power of choice be arbitrarily 
forced upon the people by the textbook 
trust? 

By 1912 the anthologizers and recollec- 
tors had done the worst that could be done 
for the poets who had died in 1880 or there- 
abouts. For thirty-two years we had been 
doused with textbooks and emasculated 
reminiscences by order of the boards of ed- 
ucation, East and West. Then it was sud- 
denly discovered that the last of the 
perpetrators of these textbook compilations, 
these board-of-education snaps, was dead; 
and the so-called New Poets were heard 
from. I mean to say, poets from forty to 
seventy years of age who were still living 
were heard from, through Poetry, A Maga- 
zine of Verse. 

It is one of the illusions of the public, es- 
pecially of the university world, that the 
so-called New Poets are hostile to the old 
New England group. They are not. They 
are hostile to the senility and pious gabble 
that were served up in the name of the New 
England group. I once saw a lithograph 
from Godey’s Lady’s Book of young Pro- 
fessor Longfellow. He looked as grand as 
Byron, and as young and dashing. I sug- 
gest to those who would restore the pres- 
tige of Longfellow that they begin with his 
baby pictures and work up. 

You think I have no sense of humor. But 
now let me tell you a humorous anecdote. 
Recently'a New York newspaper did me the 
honor to send for my picture. In my shy 
but adventurous way, I sent two—one as I 
am now at forty-six, looking somewhat like 
a relief map of the Cordilleras, a snow- 
capped, forbidding, hostile, inaccessible 
monument, a solitary granite spectacle; 
and the other, which I much preferred, a 
picture of me taken in high school at seven- 
teen, when I wrote my first two poems. 
Those two poems are not so exhilarating as 
Thanatopsis, but they are in my alleged 
collected works, and I have been asked to 
recite them by young and old at many 
universities. ; 


A Pen-and-Ink Artist 


The picture of me when I wrote those, my 
first two poems, was sent back to me by the 
otherwise kindly New York paper with 
blistering indignation, almost with the 
suggestion that I had been presumptious; 
that I was no longer young and beautiful 
and that I had no business to pretend to be. 
But since I am to be kicked upstairs whether 
I like it or not, I think I have a right to ask 
to be known by a picture taken when I was 
very young and gay, and far more of a poet 
than I am now, if I ever was a poet. I have 
never asked for the title. I have fought 
like a wildcat all my life to be known asa 
pen-and-ink artist, and may yet win that 
privilege. Let all who would thwart me 
beware. 

One publisher considers it lese majesty 
for me even to suggest that I think myself 
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a pen-and-ink artist, since he decreed that I 
was not. For that presumption I am still 
punished by him in many ways. And he 
ordered me to write a book of poems for 
children in the first-year high school—pre- 
cisely, no older, no younger—a book that 
would serve as a text. But the fact holds 
true that there is no such thing as a pro- 
fessional poet, and no man can be ordered 
about that way. What I draw and write is 
for people from five to one hundred years 
old, especially people in Springfield, Illinois. 
I am not manufacturing for the trade, and 
I cannot imagine the cast-iron nerve of 
ordering a man about when you do not 
even pay him wages. I hear the Blackfeet 
tom-toms beating, beating, beating. 

Most of the good poetry, as I have said, 
has appeared in pamphlet form before the 
poet was known to the public. Itis utterly 
impossible to make an income from verse, 
and one must win his worldly standing and 
earn his living some other way. One of the 
most distinguished of the Middle Western 
poets supports himself by writing a movie 
column once a day. I do not know a poet 
in the Anglo-Saxon world who makes his 
living by poetry. Every single one of them 
makes his living in some other way. I 
could call off the list of their professions. 
None of them are a disgrace; all are hard 
work. All poets of forty-six do two men’s 
work and cheerfully expect to. Most of the 
wives do their own washing and the poet 
cheerfully hangs it out to dry. 

““Which of your own efforts finds the 
most favor?” This is Mr. Utopia’s last 
question. 

My answer is, as usual, roundabout. I 
begin by saying the Manhattan critics who 
have been so oracular about my affairs 
know nothing about them because they 
have not met my kin or been in my home. 
Their presumption is amazing. 


Poets of Virginia 


This article began with the old home in 
Springfield, Illinois. It is still loaded with 
heirlooms that lead back toward Kentucky, 
and from there back toward Virginia. It is 
astonishing to me, when I think through 
my life and history, how much of it turns 
on the fact that none of my kin came from 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line; but this 
is the reason, perhaps, why my best- 
received song of late is a Southern poem. I 
have just finished two university and col- 
lege tours of the entire United States, and 
there is no doubt that in the little conclaves 
of seven after the recitals, especially in the 
South and West, the most liked thing that 
I have done is the little song about Virginia. 
Of course it means nothing, except to those 
who belong to my particular clan. It 
means nothing, nothing, nothing except to 
my own people. To all others it is diffuse 
and repetitious, and surely they are right. 
The claque who first brought my work be- 
fore the Northeastern public will go on call- 
ing the roll of two or three of my pieces, 
separating them from all the Springfield 
and ancestral life that made them. As lit- 
erary critics they are right; as persons they 
are entirely wrong. Ere I forget thee, O 
Virginia, may my right hand forget her 
cunning! 

There were three great Virginia poets in 
the very beginning—George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson. 
“What!” you say. “‘We do not even know 
the names of their publishers. They were 
not poets!” 

Well, how do you know? Did you ever 
really read them? What do you know 
about it? Their very names will breathe 
poetry forever. 
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“T have my reward,” said the mother 
slave in a tremulous whisper, and she gave 
one soft palm a pressure with her hand— 
her hard hand; hard with work, but so soft 
with love that it might have been a palm 
of silk. 

“But men, mother—it’s very difficult. 
I’ve been thinking si 

“‘T know—I’ve seen—it’s worried me a 
lot lately. I’ve thought often that you 
were fretting.” 

“Well, how does a girl like me meet the 
right men?” She leaned back, her hands 
flaccid in her mother’s lap and her young 
tragedy covered her face as with a veil. It 
was pale, tense, resentful. Words came 
quicker. ‘“‘Who am I? A girllike me! 
Living in this little Nowhere Street! In 
this hideous little house! On tuppence! 
With a mother who does all the washing 
and cleaning and a father who just squirms 
and grumbles, and friends just the same as 
Iam. I’m doomed.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!’ 

“T see myself, after all, marrying some- 
one like Hughie Sandman, having a child 
and manicuring her hands, and hoping 
and hoping, and humbugging my daughter 
about life—just like you.” 

Mrs. Courage’s lips took their little down- 
ward droop, but she lifted her eyes, and in 
them the hopeful stars still shone desper- 
ately. 

“Or I see myself at last learning typing 
and shorthand, and going into some beastly 
office and being taken out by the boss when 
his wife’s away—like Flora.” 

‘Wait, dearie,’”” Mrs. Courage exhorted. 
“You'll see it will be all right one day. It 
must be. With your looks, you could marry 
a duke.” 

“Puzzle: Find the duke.’’ 

“With your beauty, you will pick and 
choose.”’ 

“Tf I’d only got a film face, or-you’d had 
me trained as a dancer!”’ 

“‘T’ve done all I could.” 

The mother slave shut her eyes a moment, 
envisaging again the miracles of her 
struggle. In her mind she thought: “I 
don’t know how we manage it, but we have 
to manage. And so we do. That’s women 
all the time.” 

Without a penny of her own in her 
pocket, under the dominion of a little hus- 
band, weak and therefore tyrannical; with- 
out any freedom of will, action or mind; 
without any joy of body, somehow she had 
produced this marvel. Somehow she had 
had her way with it. Stealthily, day by 
day, word by word, never flagging, never 
forgetting the goal, she had accomplished. 
She had achieved. She had brought up a 
daughter so lovely as to be a scandal in 
Wallflower Road. She had taught her the 
guile she did not know herself; she had 
shown her ambition; she, who had no 
geography, had painted for her child pic- 
tures of the world. . . . 

“And in Venice—that’s in Italy—they 
have streets of water, and on them are 
boats called gondolas like this mother is 
drawing for you. . Well, rather like 
this. When you’re rich you'll go there. It’s 
romantic. The gondoliers sing. It’s all 
very musical. Yes, flowers and flowers, 
and I expect all the houses are very tall 
and white. When you’re a rich lady—you 
will only become a rich lady by marrying a 
rich gentleman. 

“‘And then there’s Egypt. . Well, 
that’s somewhere. The Mediterranean Sea 
runs along by it. You’ll go in your yacht 
all up the Mediterranean when you're a 
rich lady. There’s a monument called the 
Sphinx; here it is on a picture post card. 
Your husband will take you into the desert 
on camels. 

“Oh, you’ll travel a lot! I’ve no doubt 
you'll go round the world. : 

“Let’s walk past the Ritz. Here’s the 
Ritz, this great big place with pillars. Just 
a little farther; now look through the rail- 
ings; now you can see the people having 
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lunch near those windows looking out over 
the Green Park. This is Thursday; let’s 
remember; and on Sunday I’ll read you 
out the society bits in the papers and see 
who it says was lunching there on Thurs- 
day, and perhaps it will say who the lady 
in the red hatis. . . . 

“Tt’s boat-race day. Well, that’s a race 
between Oxford and Cambridge. Those 
are universities where young men go after 
they leave school, if they can afford it. 
You’ll marry a man who has been to the 
University of Oxford or Cambridge. a: 

“Why do I train your hair just so? Well, 
we have to think of when you’re grown up, 
haven’t we, mother’s darling? Gentlemen 
are very particular about a young lady’s 
looks, you know. They can afford to be 
particular.” 

Her eyes closed; she thought over the 
long years during which she had patiently 
and continuously taught her girl child 
which was the one and only road to sal- 
vation. 

There had been her prayers: ‘God, give 
my baby a chance.’”’ She had prayed for 
it too. 

The girl said now, droopingly, ‘‘But all 
you could do is so little, mother.”’ 

Mrs. Courage answered wistfully and 
softly: ‘‘I hope you’ll never have cause to 
know how much it was really, considering. 
Do you remember the Israelites who made 
bricks without straw?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

Taking the polishing pad, Mrs. Courage 
said, “There, the nails will be lovely now.” 
She began the polishing. 

“Flora thinks I ought to get regular 
work, mother.” 

“Never! Never! Not so long as I’m 
alive and can look after you.” 

** After all, when I do make a hat, Isolde 
doesn’t pay me badly. It’s pocket money. 
I don’t actually ask you and father for 
anything but a little food.” 

“Your hats are wonderful. I like to 
think you can sit and make one at home 
just when you feel inclined, here, up in your 
nice little room.” 

““Tt’s not a very nice room, mother.” 

“Tt’s the best a 

“‘T looked in at Hampton’s window today 
as I walked along Pall Mall. There are 
beds without head and foot rails, you know, 
like divans. They had one with a gold 
brocade bedspread on it. Oh, I couldn’t 
help thinking how perfectly marvelous a 
girl could look lying in that.” 

“A bed like that wouldn’t do in this little 
house.”’ 

“Oh, no. 
house.”’ 

“There, now I’ve finished. I’ll tuck you 
up and go to bed.”’ 

A footstep shuffled outside. A tap fell on 
the door. 

“T’ve thought out a new design for a 
hat that I’m going to make tomorrow morn- 
ing. Isolde will give me a guinea for it or 
Ill know why!” 

“Tt’s time you made your mother the hat 
you’re always promising,” said her father’s 
voice from the door. He stood there, thin, 
stooped, gray, tired, peevish. ‘‘Come to 
bed, mother, and let the girl beautify her- 
self.” 

“I’m coming. Jewel darling, there’s no 
hurry for my hat.’ 

“T say there is a hurry, mother,” Cour- 
age insisted in a high voice. ‘‘She’s prom- 
ised it, and there the materials have been in 
the sideboard drawer for a month. She’s 
got nothing to do all day, has she? If so, I 
don’t know it.” 

“Good night, father,’ said Jewel, with 
an outraged look. 

Her father answered her, trying to put 
authority into his uncertain, resentful voice: 
“Not so fast, my girl. Who are you to 
dismiss your own father? If I want a word 
with you I’ll have it.’’ She fell into an ex- 
aggerated attitude of resignation. ‘“‘I tell 
you what I’ve told you before; it’s all no 


It wouldn’t do in this little 


good, your mother trying to make a princess 
of you, and you with all these airs. I’ve 
spent my life studying the class problem— 
the problem of capitalist and worker—and 
I know what it is. I’ve suffered as much as 
anybody. Don’t you suppose mother and I 
have wanted everything, just like you? 
Don’t you suppose, when we’ve seen Lord 
This and Lord That rolling along in their 
cars, we have imagined ourselves there? 
We have! I walked through Westminster 
today in my lunch hour and I saw the 
Duke of Durham coming away from the 
House; and I saw the Prime Minister 
get into his car; and I saw the chief of 
the Ministry of Labor, Sir Albert Iron- 
Landser, coming out; and people pass- 
ing by recognized them and were proud 
to touch their hats, silly fools! I didn’t 
touch my hat! No, begor! I thought, 
‘Well, if I’d had your advantages and 
you’d had mine, you might be touching 
your hats to me instead of expecting me 
to take mine off,’ I thought. But all you 
young people today—you seem to think 
everything’s going to happen your way, in 
spite of what you are and aren’t.” 

At last Mrs. Courage interrupted: ‘‘Her- 
bert, your throat’s dry with talking. Now 
stop it. Do!” 

“Good night, father,”’ Jewel repeated 


remorselessly. 
His shoulders sank, but he kept his voice 
up: “Are you coming, mother?” : 


“T’m coming! I’m coming! For good- 
ness’ sake, don’t worry! Make my hat just 
when you feel inclined, dear. I’ll be ever so 
proud of it.’ 

“‘When she feels inclined!’’—from the 
door. “I like that! What’ve you been 
doing? Manicuring her? Doesn’t it ever 
occur to you, my girl, that if you started 
making yourself useful, it might be more 
good to you than Ge, 

“Being useful hasn’t done mother much 
good.” 

He shut the door suddenly, effacing him- 
self. 

“Good night, darling.” 

“Good night, mums. Put out the light.” 

“Sweet dreams.” 

“T’ll dream I’m on that gold divan.” 


iI 


R. HUGH SANDMAN was under the 

necessity of walking home, right back 
to the boarding house in Bayswater. Again 
he had been had. He had brought this 
beauty—with that hanger-on of hers, Flora 
Something—safely to her home in Dul- 
wich, escorted her with every observance of 
courtesy and admiration; and now here he 
was—as only too often before—to trail 
back on his own two feet, with nothing to 
show for it, barely even a memory worth 
cherishing, not a thrill worth the name. He 
had bought the seats—the best—for three; 
provided the chocolates, paid the fares. 
Again he had been had for a fool. 

The last omnibus westward was vanish- 
ing fast in the distance before him as he 
came out of Wallflower Road; the last 
underground train westward had run its 
course. He commenced his long walk at a 
good swinging pace. He thought, “‘If that 
girl Flora hadn’t been there, I’m hanged if 
I wouldn’t have kissed her.” 

But there always had been an if. She 
had achieved, somehow, inaccessibility. She 
wore it like a marketable commodity of 
great price. She brought this talent to a 
degree of perfection higher than had any 
other girl he had ever known. It was prob- 
ably the doing of that mother of hers, or 
that peevish father, who, after all, was no 
more important socially than Sandman 
himself. 

“Tf I hadn’t waited for her to ask me in, 
and then got the door shut in my face—if 
her mother hadn’t suddenly come out to 
the garden gate—if she hadn’t looked so 
cold and aloof—if only I’d spread myself 
and we’d had a taxi,’ Sandman had told 
himself on previous occasions when he had 
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been frustrated of that kiss which had never 
yet been given. 

“Tf only that Flora would keep away!” 
he told himself now. ‘‘Next time!” he 
thought. 

Through shabby outskirts he walked 
fast westward, and at length saw the spires 
of Westminster standing up against the 
starlit sky, and the twinkle of the river and 
the sweep of the great bridge. And crossing 
it, he made toward the park of St. James’s, 
to traverse that, to reach the lights of 
Hyde Park Corner, to walk, walk, walk to 
the other side of that other great park 
stretch to the Bayswater Road; and just 
as he had wondered a dozen times before, 
so he wondered tonight: ‘Is it worth it?” 

But the answer was always the same: 
“e Yies,”’ 

Mr. Sandman paused in his walk. One 
of the quiet, dark, indifferent, thoughtful 
streets of Westminster; a tall gray house 
standing up amid the gray; a long lighted 
window with curtains drawn back and the 
window itself open to the drowsy autumn 
night; through the window, as a picture in 
a frame, rather a wonderful room. 

This picture stayed Mr. Sandman’s feet. 
And he saw, inside the rather wonderful, 
rather austere, yet richly wine-red room, 
twomen. One wore tweeds, the other wore 
dinner clothes; and the one in tweeds sat 
down while the one in dinner clothes stood 
up, rather in the manner of one man ar- 
raigned before another. And both the men 
were young—presumably thirty. 

“They’re having it out, and no mistake,” 
said Sandman to himself as he paused, 
lighting a fresh cigarette, and looking 
across the street, into the room. 

“Life is all ifs,” he thought. ‘If I had 
that house, that room, those clothes, that 
car, by gosh, that’s standing at the door, 
the money that keeps up the whole ca- 
boodle—I’d kiss Jewel Courage.” 

Mr. Sandman moved off, taking with 
him an impression of the two men in the 
wine-red room; antagonists, protagonists, 
friends or foes—Mr. Sandman formed but 
hazy theories of their relation to each other. 
But he was sure that he saw two men 
striving, at grips. 


John Jeffrey Fleet sat down in the tweeds 
in which he had traveled through France 
and crossed: the Channel but a very few 
hours earlier, and looked very keenly and 
straightly at Vicary, who wore dinner 
clothes and stood up. But the dinner 
clothes that Vicary wore belonged to John 
Jeffrey; they were the old suit that he left 
at home, the new having been packed. The 
old suit was handsome enough, fitting 
Vicary almost too well. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said John Jeffrey, 
“T don’t quite know what to say about it, 
Vicary.”’ 

“Whatever it is, say on—sir.”’ 

“Of course, we’re all human 

“You surprise me—sir.”’ 

“Don’t take that tone.” 

“My tone’s my own, even if the dinner 
jacket ain’t—isn’t—sir.”’ 

“Oh, all right. For the purposes of 
argument use your own damned tone.” 

“You'll use yours, I have no doubt—sir.” 

“‘T darn well shall. Now look here, I give 
you no end of rope ie 

“No; there is no such liberty as no end 
in private service—sir.”’ 

“A darn sight more rope than any other 
employer is likely to do, then. But fair’s 
fair. I wired early in the evening that I’d 
be at Victoria Station at 11:30, and Batters 


” 


met me in a taxicab because you’d not only - 


gone out in the big car but in my clothes as: 
well.” 

“Batters knows only about the car—sir.” 

Now every time that this man said “‘sir” 
he mouthed it; it was a provocation and a 
challenge. 

John Jeffrey Fleet did not take up the 
challenge. He wanted to pick it up very 

(Continued on Page §5) 


Men who eat carelessly, 
without thought of bal- 
ance in their diet fre- 
quently pay the penalty 
of impaired health due to 
a definite diet deficiency. 


Physicians say that a 
daily amount of natural 
bulk is essential to regu- 
larity and health. Yet 
this important bulk is too 
often lacking in the daily 
selection of food. 


Why not check up your diet now? Why not take 
a daily ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’’ against a condition 
that may threaten your health and hamper your 


efliciency? 


Millions of men and women have adopted a 
pleasant, easy method that you will find beneficial. 


Now you'll like bran! 


Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious cereal food that 
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A half back 


out of training 


They call him an ‘‘old grad’’ to- 
day and he feels strangely old and 
futile as he watches those stal- 
wart men who now make up the 
squad. Yet not so many years ago 
he could run a hundred yards in 
“‘ten seconds flat,’’ in moleskins! 

What a difference the years can 
make! He’s just an “‘old grad” 
now, a half back out of training. 


berries and fresh fruits. 
inviting cookies, muffins and bread. 


supplies bulk you need in 
the form of natural wheat 
bran. Z 


It has such a tempting 
flavor that you will eat it 
with genuine relish—a 
flavor that has made it 
the most popular bran 
food in the world. 


Post's Bran Flakes 
comes all prepared, ready 
toveat. Just pour'the crisp, 
brown flakes into a bowl 


and add milk or cream. It’s delicious, too, with 
And it may be baked into 


Get in the habit of eating Post’s Bran Flakes 


everybody—every day 


ect POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


a) prevention 


© P. C. Co., 1926 


as aN OUNCE of 


able everywhere. 


every day as an “‘Ounce of Prevention.”’ It is avail- 
Your grocer will supply it to 
your home and it is served by all restaurants, clubs 
and hotels as well as on the railway diners. 


In addition to bulk, this delicious health cereal 
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also provides: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbo- 
hydrates and the essential vitamin-B. 


Once you know how delicious Post's Bran Flakes 
really is, you will look forward to it with real 
pleasure every day. And after you have made ita 
eeaal Pelt of your health program, take stock of 
yourself and see how much better you feel. 


Don’t put off this important diet correction an- 
other day. Start eating Post’s Bran Flakes now and 
keep on the “Road to Wellville’’ by making it a 
daily habit. 


“Ounce of Prevention’’ Offer. At your request we will 
gladly send you an ‘‘Ounce of Prevention"’ package of Post’s 
Bran Flakes and a booklet that has an important bearing on 
your health and success. 
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Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Dept. SEP-2B1126, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts—also Jell-O and Swans Down 
Cake Flour. Canadian Address:—Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


— “Now You'll 
Post's 
B 


Like Bran” 
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This man sells — this 


HATEVER you are going to paint, con- 
sult this merchant. He sells results—and 
those results can best be obtained with du Pont 
paints, varnishes, enamels and Duco. Whether 
you paint the outside of the house, or anything 
within the house, the du Pont line embraces the 
right product for the work. And the merchant 
who sells the du Pont line knows exactly what 
ie product to recommend. Every item in the du 
Be Pont line is made to do a specialized job, yet every 
: A one of them does exactly the same thing in the 
end—it produces results. And the merchant with 
the du Pont sign sells them! 


If the job you want done needs a professional 
touch, consult your painter, who will recommend 
the right product for the job. 
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Greater knowledge means a 
better finish for every surface 


Conspicuous success in creating 
many diversified products is the fruit 
of du Pont’s century-long experience 
in research and development. No 
finer example of such achievement 
can be cited than du Pont Paints 
and Varnishes both for household 
and industrial use . . . each one 
master-made, and, therefore, em- 
bodying those qualities which only 
the products of master craftsmen 
can give. 
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Cuts Your 


Entertainment Cost in Half 


HECK up today on your entertainment cost. 
See how much money you’ve spent in the last 
month for theatre tickets—movies—concerts—dances. 


Notice the expense sheets above. A saving of over 
fourteen dollars a month, more than one hundred 
and seventy dollars for the year, quickly pays for a 
radio and accessories. 


A Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio will ac- 
tually give you your favorite type of entertainment 
every day, right in your own home. 


For Stewart-Wamer has created the means of bring- 
ing every sound of the human voice and of every 
musical instrument into your home with the same 
rich quality and clearness they possess when broad- 
cast from studio or stage. Think of it—entertain- 
ment as you like it and whenever you like it, with 
practically no cost, no effort! A simple turn of the 
dial—and a wonderland of pleasure is yours! 


Table Cabinet Model 
345—$80 


This marvelous super-entertainer is called the 
Matched-Unit Radio, for every part, from the 
smallest to the largest—every unit—is made with 
the utmost precision and skill and is perfectly 
matched with all the others for flawless perform- 
ance, just as every part of the finest watch is de- 
signed to work with the others for absolutely 
accurate time-keeping. 


The first time you hear a Stewart-Wamer : Radio 
and listen to the beautiful tone of the new Stewart- 
Warner Reproducer—a patented invention that 
employs an entirely new principle, and has al- 
ready attracted nation-wide interest—you will know 
that only matched units can give perfect radio 
entertainment. 


Let your nearest Stewart-Warner Blue Ribbon 
dealer demonstrate a Matched-Unit Radio for you 
tonight. If you don’t know your dealer’s address, 
write us at once. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


STEWART-WARNER 
Matched -Unit Radio 


————— a ee ee 
TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 
——— tenets soessinesssonsssiussssnsnneiomnenieneseseeanpsiemnsaensanemmiseeaien 
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Reproducer 
Model 415 
$30 


Model 300 
$65 


Mm Radio Tube 
Model 501AX 
$2.00 


Console Model 
355—$150 


Prices slightly 
igher 


west of Rockies 
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badly, for he was young, strong and hot, 
not to say a little haughty; but he was 
trying to form the habit of embittering his 
life by submitting to the ruling of his better 
nature. He sat there telling himselt that 
already he held the employer’s advantage 
over thisman; that already he was rich and 
Vicary poor; that his freedom was limited 
only by his own will; but that Vicary was a 
servant, must come and go, fetch and carry. 
John Jeffrey, in dealing with one of a class 
less fortunate than his own, always suffered 
slightly from this feeling—that the menial 
was a man fighting with one hand tied. So 
now he thought: ‘I'd like to talk to the 
fellow man to man, if only I could get at 
him. In that case, either I’ll have to stand 
up or he’d better sit down.” 

He said, fairly amiably, ‘Sit down, 
Vicary.”’ 

“T’m much obliged—sir.”’ 

“Well, Vicary, if that is the only way 
you can say ‘sir,’ drop it for half an hour 
or so.” 

“T’m much obliged.” 

The chauffeur sat down on the edge of a 
wine-red chair opposite his master. 

It was here that John Jeffrey saw Sand- 
man, the passer-by, loitering opposite, look- 
ing curiously through the open, unshielded 
window. He went to the window and 
pulled the curtains across. 

“Yes,” said Vicary, behind him, con- 
versationally, “‘I’ve often looked in, too, 
like that, at rooms like this. Like a room 
in a play.” 

“e Eh? ” 

“ All rich men have rooms like rooms in a 
play; and as for the ladies 

John Jeffrey Fleet came back to his chair 
and offered his cigarette case. “Or will 
you have a cigar, or possibly your pipe?” 

“A cigar, thank you, Mr. Fleet.” 

John Jeffrey then handed the vast silver 
box that his late father had won at polo, the 
splendid box with equine figures in high 
relief upon its lid. There was a top tray 
with small cigars, and underneath lay the 
long fat ones. Removing the tray, he 
offered a choice of either. But he knew 
which Vicary would take. Vicary twiddled 
in his fingers the large opulent cigar. John 
Jeffrey chose one, too, and put the box 
aside. 

“Now, we'll talk.” 

“Talk is all very well; but what are you 
going to do, Mr. Fleet?” 

“That depends a good deal on you.” 

““With most masters, I’d be packed and 
out by now.” 

“Probably.” 

“Well, Mr. Fleet?”’ 

“First of all, Vicary,” said John Jeffrey, 
with sincerity stamped on his broad, brown, 
honest brow, “‘what’s it all about? What’s 
the matter?” — 

“T know what you mean, Mr. Fleet,” 
said Vicary, looking him over carefully and 
choosing his speech. ‘‘ And it’s not easy to 
answer. It’s a broad sort of question.” 

“Let’s have things specific. You hate 
me; youre a good chauffeur, an intelligent 
servant; you've driven me half over Europe 
in our time together; you speak two or 
three languages; you’re a well-informed 
chap; I value you; I’ve not treated you 
too badly, I think. You applied for my job, 
got it and stuck to it; the inference then 
is that you’re satisfied. Yet you hate me. 
Why? ” 

“Well, Mr. Fleet, only as I’d hate any- 
one who had the things I hadn’t.”’ 

“Oh! Well, it takes some people that 
way, Il admit. You’re a bit of an all-round 
revolutionary, aren’t you?” 

“When I see men with houses like this, 
cars like yours, and a fat income they ain’t 
troubled to earn, I can’t help thinking 

“You’ve got class hatred badly. I’ve 
known it all the time. You’ve always felt 
you’d like to knife me, eh?” 

“Tm not the knifing sort. No, nothing 
bloody. Only ——” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, I’ve thought I’d like a chance to 
“4 a gentleman and have a gentleman’s 

or? : 
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“What would you do with it?” 
“Nothing—like other gentlemen.” 
“Just eat, drink and be merry, eh?” 

“T dare say, and quite enough too. When 
I’ve waited for you till three or four o’clock 
in the morning, or five or six o’clock in 
the morning sometimes, to pick you up after 
your round of dinners and dances and op- 
eras and night clubs and all, don’t yous’pose 
I wouldn’t have liked to have you being 
my servant at the wheel and me lolling back 
in the car taking some nice young lady 
home?”’ 

“‘Keep the nice young ladies out of it. 
Well, yes, I suppose it would be natural for 
you to have some such thoughts; but then 
probably every chauffeur does, waiting 
about, as you remark, till three or four in 
the morning two or three nights a week. 
But it’s more than that with you. You 
don’t take it just naturally like that.” 

“No,” said Viecary in a slow voice, 
has got to be a regular fever with me.” 

“This hatred of men for their posses- 
sions?” 

The chauffeur nodded. ‘‘ Always was the 
same. Since I was a boy I’ve always 
wanted my private red revolution and me 
on top. Funny, ain’t it?’’ He gave a little 
snigger. 

“No,” replied John Jeffrey. 

“Well, most masters’d think it so funny 
that, as I said before, I’d ’a’ been packed 
and gone by now.” 

John Jeffrey put this aside. He looked 
earnest and quite magnificent, sitting there, 
his eyes bent in deep concentration on 
Vicary. 

“Well, those are your views. Putting 
view aside, let’s come down to brass tacks. 
About tonight—where did you go?” 

“Dined at the Carlton.” 

“The deuce you did!” 

“T did. Then I drove meself on to a 
club—the Tree Top Club to be precise— 
and had supper, and saw the cabaret and 
danced.” 

“Danced!”’ 

“Well, Mr. Fleet, you know the Tree 
Top Club. I’m your chauffeur and I know 
you do. It’s not one of your regular haunts, 
but you’ve been in. Now a man don’t have 
to sit there very long alone if he don’t 
want to.” 

“Oh—ah—yes—naturally. 
dance?” 

“So-so. Getting a little stout; not quite 
so young as she was. I picked her for her 
lovely rings. Some diamonds!” 

“T say!” remarked John Jeffrey. 

“Had a long talk with her. She was 
sitting with a lady friend, and I was sitting 
alone; and she let me take the opportunity 
of pretending I thought we’d met before— 
you know, Mr. Fleet.’’ The chauffeur 
looked a little mockingly at John Jeffrey. 
“A lady, Mr. Fleet.”’ 

“Really?” 

“‘ A widow lady. It’s astonishing the way 
ladies of her age put on the paint and drop 
in to supper at these clubs nowadays. A 
chauffeur driving his boss about nights, in 
London or any other big city, sees some 
queer things.”’ 

John Jeffrey nodded a little frigidly. ‘I 
should have thought,”’ he remarked, ‘‘that 
some pretty girl you know would have been 
more in your line. I should have thought 
you’d have wanted to give some nice little 
girl a treat.” 

“No girl I know could ’a’ dressed up to 
these,’ said Vicary, indicating his dinner 
suit. 

“Ah, I forgot. I suppose not. But after 
all, aren’t looks the main thing, rather than 
a dress?” 

“Give me the dress,’ Vicary said— “‘ 
the diamonds.”’ 

The chauffeur sat smiling at the fire. 
There was something furtive about his 
smile, and sardonic, the lips twisting down- 
ward instead of up. This gay widow lady, 
seeking life at the Tree Top Club, obviously 
entertained him. 

“She gave me her card,’’ he added, and 
suddenly drew the card out from the pocket 
of his borrowed dinner jacket and laid it on 
John Jeffrey’s knee. 


“it 


Could she 


and 
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“Ah, that’s jolly 
Jeffrey observed, 
reading it. 

The chauffeur read the card again, 
though presumably he knew it by heart, 
before returning it to his pocket. ‘Mrs. 
Adolf Heath,’’ he quoted aloud—so blandly 
that one hesitated before reaching out and 
punching him ou ‘tne Jaw, exclaiming 
“Hang your blasted cheek!’’ until the pre- 
cise moment for that punch had passed— 
‘‘2____ Bridge Mansions, Knightsbridge,”’ 
Vicary continued; ‘‘a very smart block of 
flats. Palatial. I know ’em as a chauffeur, 
you understand.” 

‘John Jeffrey regarded him. 

“Tell me, Mr. Fleet, in your own words,” 
said Vicary suddenly, ‘‘just why you didn’t 
read the card.”’ 

“‘T’ll ask you another in my own words,” 
John Jeffrey answered. 
clothes outside, my man, but can you put 
the gentleman inside?”’ 

“T know what you mean, Mr. Fleet,” 
said Vicary. 

Fleet now became suddenly tired of 
Vicary. And he had some stiff reading to 
get through tonight, anyway, after his long 
rail journey and Channel crossing and this 
aggravation on top of it all. The affaire of 


interesting,” John 
returning it without 


the Fleet Steel Trust had called him home | 


and engaged his attention vigorously, for 
though’in some ways he was younger than 
his years—in that he hoped and believed in 
and offered a fine chivalry to human nature 
at large, to an immoderate extent—in the 
ways of business he was older. At business 
he was a lion. And here he was, giving an 
hour of his attention to the case of Vicary, 
who had purloined his clothes and his car 
and intruded into the haunts of his betters. 
The escapade, in the hands of Vicary, some- 
how lost the laughter, the sporting element, 
that would have been brought to it by 
Batters, the knowing butler; or even by 
the overgrown pantry boy. To them one 
might have laughed while saying sternly, 
“Look here, you, this won’t do.” 

But Vicary? He was such an upstart. 

“Well, anyhow,” said John Jeffrey 
rather irritably, ‘“‘enough of this. You've 
got a grievance because you don’t see a bit 
more of the gay life—what? I tell you the 
gay life’s worth nothing.” 

“You lead it.” 

“Very well, have a shot at it yourself.’ 

“Lord, tonight has cost me the best part 
of two weeks’ wages!”’ 

“Yes, yes. I haven’t finished. I’ll pay 
you another 50 per cent, and two nights a 
week you shall go for the high lights. Try 
it for a year and tell me how you like it. 
That’s a bargain; I’m to hear your im- 
pressions.”’ 

The chauffeur controlled his twitch of 
astonishment. ‘‘Certainly, Mr. Fleet, if 
they interest you.” 

“They do. I'd rather like to know how 
the whole thing strikes a fellow like you 
coming into it, seeing it from a different 
perspective. I—er—dabble in things liter- 
ary, in a sort of way,” John Jeffrey ex- 
plained hastily, slightly embarrassed. ‘‘Or 
I'd like to. I’ve got plans for a book on 
modern sociology lines—never mind that. 
It’s just an idea of mine. What I mean is, if 
you’re really hankering after the night life 
of London from a more expensive angle 
than you’ve been able to enjoy hitherto, I’ll 
provide the wherewithal for the experiment. 
The experiment, as such, interests me.”’ 

Vicary answered slowly: ‘I wouldn’t 
have the clothes for the kind of thing I’ve 
got in mind.” 

“Clothes? I was coming to that. Those 
you’ve got on—keep ’em. And I'll stand 
you a suit of tails—by Jove, I will!” 

John Jeffrey began to laugh. He had 
a sense of humor all his own. But the 
chauffeur did not laugh. 

“Do you mean it, Mr. Fleet?”’ he said in 
a very quiet voice. 

“Yes. You know me more or less. I 
don’t always think along the lines of other 
people,” 

“You certainly donot, Mr. Fleet. You’ve 
got your ideas.” 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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“You can put the | F—3 


The Tower of London, 
where Raleigh, prepar- 
ing for death, ‘‘took a 
pipe of tobacco before he 
went to the scaffold.’’ 


F 340 years 
have ae 


since Raleigh 
ntfolhiCed 
tobacco into 
England ~ 


Siessed and healing to- 
bacco! Soothing the temper! 


1”? 


Clearing the brain! 


So the Elizabethans said ; 
puffing their long-stemmed 
pipes - and you have only to 
smoke a true English tobacco 
to echo their words. 


Smoke CRAVEN MIXTURE : that 
rich and mellow blend commanded 
by the Third Earl of Craven in 1867 
- for 59 years the Londoner’s favor- 
ite mixture - and today the most 
popular and highly praised quality 
tobacco in the world. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE is on sale at 
your tobacconist’s - anywhere in the 
United States or Canada « pure and 
unadulterated - packed in air-tight 
tins - as fresh and fragrant as the 
day it left the great Arcadia Works 
in London. 


Get a tin - fill your pipe - this is no 
ordinary tobacco - but as Sir James 
Barrie said - ‘‘a health-giving mix- 
ture: a tobacco’ for our greatest 


Citeran Ltd., 220 Fath Avenue 
| New York City. 


Ienclose 10cinstamps. Send liberal 
sample tinof CRAVEN MIXTURE. 


Special 
Offer 


Craven 


MIXTURE 
Imported from London 
Made by Carreras, Lid., London Established 1788 
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cA New 
STUDEBAKER 


Custom Victoria 


TUDEBAKER has designed a new Custom 

Vidtoria (for four) that adds custom beauty to 
inherent Studebaker quality and economy. The cus- 
tom grace of its low-swung, full-vision steel body 
is accentuated by the lustrous loveliness of blended 
duotone lacquers. Its interior, in fine Chase mo- 
hair of form-fashioned pattern, with broadlace trim 
and Butler finish hardware, is replete with every 
exclusive custom appointment. 

It is full of room, even when it is full of passen- 
gers—has a high-back folding seat at the driver’s 
right, and a rear club seat for two passengers—a 
handy package compartment for the trophies of 
shopping, and a liberal space under the rear deck 
for the necessities of travel. 

Equipped with 4-wheel brakes, full-size balloon 
tires, two-beam acorn headlights, anda ventilating 
windshield (exclusively Studebaker) which insures 
fresh air without drafts or moisture. Under the 
hood is the enduring stamina of the quiet Stude- 
baker L-head motor, the most powerful of any car 
of its size and weight. Poised on its radiator is 
the silvered figure of Atalanta, two-fold symbol of 
Speed’s salutation—and adieu! 


STANDARD SIX CUSTOM VICTORIA 


5133) 


- Sey Me , eg 
fo. b. fadory, including 4-wheel brakes, disc 
shane rd ot a lifted 
wheels and other equipment as lifte 


4 


: No-draft ventilating windshield, exclu- 
Equipment sively Studebaker; bumpers, front and 
rear; engine thermometer and gasoline gauge on the dash; 
coincidental lock; oil filter and air purifier; automatic 
windshield cleaner; rear-vision mirror; traffic signal light; 
4-wheel brakes; full size balloon tires; and two-beam acorn 
headlights, controlled from steering wheel. 


= 
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(Continued from Page 55) 

“Those clothes fit you like a glove.” 

“‘Yes,”’ said the chauffeur quietly. 

John Jeffrey glanced at him. He was 
always like that—quiet, furtive. Even 
tonight, when he had been caught red- 
handed aping his betters, near the garage 
farther down the street,: whither John 
Jeffrey had repaired to see if the car had re- 
turned and to talk thereon, he had been 
quiet, though sullen too. He was as tall 
as his master, as big; but he was not strong 
and open, straight and forthright; he was 
rather a large white rabbit of a man. 

“T’ll tell you,’”’ suggested John Jeffrey 
tolerantly, ‘““what I'll do, Vicary. I’m 
always open to learn a bit too. Why 
shouldn’t I have my fun? Two nights a 
week I'll drive you. Look here, by Jove, 
this is great stuff! I’ve got it! Two nights 
aweek I’ll put onthelivery! I'll havefun!” 

“Fun, Mr. Fleet?” 

“T’ll learn how you fellows pick up a fare 
here and there when you’ve safely got rid 
of your bosses for an hour or two. You do, 
don’t you?” 

After reflection the chauffeur admitted, 
“ee Yes.”’ 

“T’ve always known it. How many tips 
shall I get about the West End in an eve- 
ning, Vicary?” 

“Depends where you go, Mr. Fleet. It 
can’t be done haphazard—only as a spe- 
cialty. Some commissionaires get to know 
a chauffeur and’ll give him the hint now 
and again.” 

**So I'll see a different side of life too.” 

“Masquerade,” said the chauffeur— 
“masquerade always appeals to the upper 
classes. I’ve noticed it.” 

“Look here,’”’ said John Jeffrey, suddenly 
younger than ever, in spite of his authorita- 
tive direction of affairs, “‘Batters isn’t to 
know anything, nor any of the others— 
see? ” 

“‘T’d prefer it so myself, Mr. Fleet.” 

“Your rooms are near the garage. I'll 
put the stuff on there.” 

“T shall be very pleased, Mr. Fleet.” 

“Mind you, I’m doing this just for— 
for—er 

ee one of your ideas, Mr. Fleet.” 

“T suppose so. And then I'd like you to 
see for yourself whether all this sort of life 
you seem to think so fine is really, in itself, 
by itself, of any particular value. I mean, 
it’s really just an incident of one’s cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Quite, Mr. Fleet.” 

“There’s this to mind: You're not to try 
to go into the clubs—well, such as the 
Embassy and Ciro’s and all those—like 
this, through my agency. One hasa certain 
duty. My friends—well, I couldn’t ex- 
actly feel justified But I don’t sup- 
pose you’d get in anyway. Membership 
really counts.” 

“T know my place, Mr. Fleet, far better 
than I like knowing it, I assure you. Be 
sides, the commissionaires there know my 
face—and yours. I’ve driven you so often. 
But the smallish places 

“The so-called Bohemian places ——” 

“Well, like the Tree Top, Mr. Fleet.” 

“Certainly. Tree Top and Bacon Rind 
and—there’s numbers of ’em. Besides, all 
the restaurants are open to you. You can 
take your smart pals to dine and dance 
there.” 

The chauffeur suddenly caught a long 
breath. In his eyes appeared a glitter, just 
as if the diamonds of Mrs. Adolf Heath 
were reflected therein. 

“You'd enjoy the Savoy.” 

“Fancy,” said the chauffeur, “stepping 
out of my car and walking into the Savoy!” 

“Don’t go alone!” said John Jeffrey 
jocularly, and he got up. “‘That’s all now, 
isn’t it?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Fleet. I’ll go.” 

“Then good night. Let yourself out 
quietly.” 

“Batters won’t be in the hall again 
tonight,”’ said Vicary, going to the door. 

He looked a figure in the well-cut 
clothes—quite a figure—with his hair, 
whity-fair, sleek and polished, his pale 
mobile face, his pale immobile eyes. And 
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he walked well, like a man who thought 
he knew where he was going. 
“Good night, sir,”” he submitted civilly, 
and without a gleam of humor he was gone. 
“IT wonder what he thinks he’s after,” 
said John Jeffrey, laughing. 


qr 


LL morning—or such of the morning as 
remained after sleeping late, break- 
fasting in bed, rising leisurely, bathing with 
luxurious care and scamping her own bed- 
making and dusting—Jewel spent upon 
fashioning the hat. 

Now and again she would try the hat, 
parts finished, upon her own head, when 
immediately it took upon itself inordinate 
perfections. Now and again she wearied of 
the hat; now and again she hated it for the 
work it brought; and she hated work. But 
all the same, shortly after one o’clock, the 
hat was finished even to its silk lining, with 
the Isolde badge inside the crown, and she 
knew indubitably that it was a beauty; an 
inspiration that Isolde would never let 
leave her premises once it had entered, so— 
*“‘T’ll ask a guinea and a half,”’ she thought. 

Her mother called her down to their mid- 
day meal, watched her adoringly while she 
ate with faint appetite the carefully cooked 
dishes of poor ingredients, praised the 
masterpiece of the hat, asked tentatively 
her plans for the rest of the day. 

““Can’t quite say, mother. I shall go up 
West; perhaps wait for Flora to come out 
of the office, and we might do a movie to- 
gether and have a little dinner somewhere, 
if Isolde pays me. Or I might dine with a 
man who’s asked me. I shall telephone 
him when I’veseen Flora. He’ll wait... . 
This lemonade is sour.”’ She shuddered. 

“Sorry, pet; here’s the sugar. 

Who is he, darling?” 

“Friend of Hughie Sandman’s. Rather 
elderly. Well, as a matter of fact, I’ll tell 
you a joke if you don’t tell father. He’s 
Hughie’s chief.” 

““What?” 

“‘A fact. Hesaw meat the office one day 
when I happened to call for Hughie instead 
of Hughie meeting me. He came up and 
made conversation, and had to be intro- 
duced. 

Then he turned to Hughie, perfectly cool, 
and said, ‘Oh, Sandman, tell my chauffeur 
I won’t be a minute, do you mind?’ As 
soon as Hughie had left us for a moment, he 
asked me to dine with him.” 

“Oh, love, I don’t know whether you 
ought zs 

“T don’t suppose I shall. When I 
wouldn’t say definitely—well, it was awk- 
ward, wasn’t it?—he begged me to ring up 
any day and tell him when I would. AndI 
had a letter from him this morning—you 
brought it up—suggesting this evening.” 

“You gave him your address then?” 

“‘T suppose I must have,” the girl said 
evasively. 

“Ts he wealthy? Single or 

“Married, of course. They all are.” 

“T shouldn’t ——’” 

“Don’t suppose I shall. How you 
worry! . The bread’s very stale.” 

“You're such a dainty girl!” 

““Well, as Isay, mother, expect me when 
you see me.” 

“Tf you’re very late I get anxious.” 

“Give it up. I can take care of myself— 
better care than you took of yourself.” 

She had her elbows on the table, her chin 
on her hands. She looked about the room 
disparagingly, bringing her eyes back to the 
table appointments, the scanty dish before 
them, her drab thin mother. “What you 
were thinking about I don’t know.” 

“Oh, I had my ideas, my dreams, just 
like you,’’ Mrs. Courage said. 

“T haven’t any dreams—only ideas. It’s 
a tough world.” 

“Couldn’t you eat an apple dumpling, 
sweetheart—to please me?”’ 

““T’d do quite a lot for you, but not that.” 

““You’ve eaten nothing!” 

*T’m all right.” 

She took from the pocket of her silk 
jumper the cigarette case that was a present 
from Sandman and lighted a cigarette. 


” 
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“That’s what I always tell your father,” 
said her mother fondly, “that you’d do 
anything for either of us.”’ 

“Oh, father!’”’ she echoed slightingly. 
She rose, and, wandering about the room, 


paused at the sideboard and pulled open | 
“I’m going to | 
make this hat for you, really I am, one | 


the shallow center drawer. 


day. You’ve got everything, haven’t you? 


The canvas and the velvet and the bit for | 
the lining? Yes, I’m going to make you a | 
marvelous hat. You shall look wonderful | 


ints 

Flushed and smiling, Mrs. Courage fol- 
lowed her and stood fiddling with the stuffs. 
“Do it one evening when father can see 
you.” 

oe Why? 99 

“He always thinks you’re such a hard 


Mother knows better.” 

“So’s he hard. But without backbone. 
Now, I hope I’ve got backbone! Father’s 
hard like a bit of gristle that’s no good to 
anyone.” 

**He’s your father!” 

“T didn’t pick him.” 

She shut the drawer and her mother 
began to clear the table. ‘‘Of course, I 
could help you wash up,” she said vaguely. 

“You know I’d rather you didn’t spoil 
your hands.” 

“Then I’ll go off to Isolde.” 

““There’s just one thing I ought—I 
promised your father—to mention.” 

“You needn’t trouble. It’s about money. 
I'll bet he talked half the night to you about 
the guinea I may get from Isolde. Natu- 
rally you'll have half of it, as usual. After 
all, I don’t eat much.” 

“T wish you ate more.” 

“Does father?” 

“Try to understand him. If you don’t, 
it makes it so difficult. It isn’t as if he 
grudges you anything.” 

“T laugh! Sometimes I often wish he 
could see me when I’m out dining, wine and 
all. What does he think? That I’m in a 
bun shop having scones and milk with 
Flora? I laugh!” 

“That’s just it—you laugh.” 

‘One either laughs or cries. It’s a tough 
world. G’-by.”’ 

She came out by and by into Wallflower 
Road, with the hat carefully pinned into a 
sheet of soft paper. She was the last word, 
the cream of girl fashion. The skirt so 
short, the legs so slender, the coat so svelte, 
with the big bunch of artificial orchids 
pinned to its upstanding collar, the tiny 
hat pulled well down, under which her eyes 
looked out with mystery. She climbed 
upon an omnibus. The conductor knew 
her. 

She counted her pennies into his hand. 
They were almost her last pennies. Her 
mother might have been able to let her 
have a shilling or so, but she had not asked. 
She rode westward, proud and gay with 
youth. After all, she had never known a 
tomorrow utterly uncatered for. There 
were always Sandmans and Sandmans and 
Sandmans; aways dozens and scores of the 
semi-impecunious young men of the clerk 
type; always older, stouter men, well mar- 
ried, ready to pounce. She had a choice of 
alternatives this very day. 

Feeling so proud and gay, she sold her 
model easily to Isolde for a guinea and a 
half. And coming out of the little shop 
again—the little shop which took all her 
designs and asked plainly, even under a 
pretense of reluctance, for more—she 
thought: “Half a guinea’s all they expect 
at home. They don’t know about the extra. 
I have a guinea for myself!” 

As usual Isolde had said to her, with 
admiring patronage: “Not changed your 
mind? You wouldn’t care to come and try 
a post here, regularly, as milliner, eh?” 
And as usual she had answered, ‘‘ Thank 
you, no.” 

She didn’t want to rush for morning 
omnibuses, grow tired waiting upon uglier 
women, lose her freshness in regular work. 
She had to preserve herself exquisitely, 


hadn’t she? That was the idea, wasn’t it? | 
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"Week of ine 1 iste 


Should you always return your partner’s 
lead? What isa ‘‘come-on” signal? Can 
you read the closed hands? The experts’ 
play of the following hands demonstrates 
these and other important points. Try 
the hands—then tune in as scheduled 
below. 


H. A. Lorick, Atlanta, dealer, 


South— 
Spades...... GP RAS 
Heartss 6 ASB i62.Abe be 
Diamond............... gees J” 
Glubs=.22— OF 156-5 
Wilbur C. Whitehead, N. Y., 
West— 
epadess ae. nth eet ies are al 
Hearts.,....5 nd ah (ORY 
Diamonds MS SSs 6; 2 
Clubs. C 210" 4 


Mrs. Ella G. Pimm, Montreal, 
North— 


Spades ees «i, a!) 
Hearts OO) 6 
Diamonds......... Q. 10, 8 
Globs:.i3 2 ake Jb Me! 4 
Milton C. Work, New eee 
East— 
Spades ae .U)) 10 
Heagts: 07.3 faved pe 2 
Diamonds..........A; Kei. 


Clubs A IK 
Tues., Nov. 16, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 


WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WTAM, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR, 
WJAR, WOC, WCSH, WTAG, WWJ. 
See papers for broadcasting time of following: 
WRC...... Radio Corp. Washington 
WGY Gen'l Electric Se oO. .. Schenectady 
KPRC_.. Houston Pos spatch.... Houston 
WFAA___._Dallas News: Dallas 
WSMB.__ Saenger Amusement Co....... New Orleans 
WOAW....Woodmen of the World. : Omaha 
WDAF....Kansas City Star Kansas City, Mo. 
WSOE....Wisconsin News : _ Milwaukee 
KGW......Portland Oregonian Portland 
KGO General Electric Co. Oakland 
WSB....... Atlanta Journal Atlanta 
WMC Memph 1is Comme rciz al Appez al.. Memphis 
KOA General Electric Co. ‘ enver 
KHJ Los Angeles Times Los Angeles 
KFOA...... Seattle Times.... Seattle 
WDBO..._Rollins College Winter Park, Fla. 
WDAE...Tampa Daily Times Tampa 
CHXC.....J. R. Booth, Jr. Ottawa, Can. 
CKNC....Can. Nat. Carbon Co., Ltd. Toronto 
CKAC ....La Presse Montreal 
CRY: D R. P. A oats Manitoba 
CFOQC......Elec Saskatoon 
Splendid fin- 

ish, big in- 

dexes, last- 

ing quality. 

Singleortwo- 

pack cases. 


You cannot 
get Bicycle 
quality for 
less than Bi- 
cycle price. 


BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYI NG CARDS 


Reports of Games FREE 


Write your name and address in 
margin, tear off and mail. You will 
receive complete report of each game 
as broadcast and advance hands. 
Address The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, 
Canada. 


“BUSINESS EDGE 
A N 
1 SAME \ 


RIGIDITY 


HE chief difference be- 

tween the Ever-Ready 
Blade and the hollow-ground 
straight razor is that Ever- 
Ready has the keenest 
edge in the world. Both 
have the same bevel edge— 
the same rigid backbone. 
But Ever-Ready is ground 
to a microscopic edge by sci- 
entific methods that cannot 
be used in straight razor 
manufacture. 


Examine the Ever-Ready. 
Compare its sturdiness, its 
thickness, to the wafer type 
of safety razor blade. You’ll 
see why Ever-Ready givesa 
smoother shave, a cleaner 
shave and more shaves. It 
cannot flex and scrape. It 
has to give an even stroke 
that doesn’t miss a hair. 


Men Brag 
About Ever-Ready Razors 


because they’re the finest ra- 
zors that ever smoothed a 
face. Remember if your old 
Ever-Ready Razor isn’t 
giving you the world’s best 
shaves, our service depart- 
ment will replace it free. 
Send it to 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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Her mother’s and her own? Exactly! She 
aimed simply to be beautiful. The reward 
would follow. 

“No regular hours for me,” she said 
sweetly to Isolde as she went out. 

The large Jewess, all smiles and sharp 
wits, answered witha playful pat, ‘‘ Naughty 
girl!” 

It was not so long before Flora would 
leave the office where she was employed 
from nine till five. Jewel spent the time 
in window gazing in Regent Street. She 
saw many things she wanted agonizingly. 
But she had to be content with the silhou- 
ette of herself in plate glass, with the reflec- 
tion that not all the shops of Regent Street 
could make her look better than un- 
doubtedly she looked today, dawdling in 
the sunshine, waiting for Flora. 

Flora was, after all, early. “‘The boss 
let me off,’’ she said when she joined her 


| friend at the corner by the celebrated per- 


fumers’. She was rather pink, and inclined 
to giggle cynically. She had the air of a 
girl who has been kissed and doesn’t mind 


| who knows it. 


“A girl can get anything she wants if she 
likes,’”’ she stated, taking Jewel’s arm. ‘I 
told him I wanted to meet a friend. 


| ‘Promise me,’ he says, ‘that your friend is 


of the female sex.’ I think he’s jealous.” 

**Let’s hope so,” said Jewel. 

“Oh, you do look lovely! I wish I’d got 
a stumpy umbrella like yours. They look 
so smart, I think, hanging on the wrist.” 

“Get someone to give you one.” 

“T always want something else.”’ 

“Get that too.” 

““Where shall we go?” 

“Can you be out late tonight?”’ 

“No; I promised mother to go home so 
that she could go to the pictures. My 


| little sister’s in bed with a cold and can’t be 


left alone in the house.”’ 

““Families!’’ 

“Families! I’m sick of them.”’ 

“We might walk a bit,’”’ Jewel suggested, 
‘and then take a bus up as far as the Lang- 
more Hotel and have a cocktail in the 


_ lounge there.”’ 


“T should never think of the things you 
do. If I didn’t know you I shouldn’t dream 
of daring to walk right into the lounge of a 
place and ordering cocktails.” 

Jewel drawled, ‘‘ Why not, my dear child? 
Our money is as good as anyone else’s, I 
suppose.” 

“T suppose so—what there is of it.’ 

““Come on then.” 

So they walked down Conduit Street 


| into Bond Street slowly, innocently pro- 


vocative; came into Piccadilly; crossed 
the great highway and wandered down St. 
James’s past the windows of clubs. Now 
and again a man looked out at them—or 
rather he looked at Jewel, passing Flora. 

““How nice if a girl belonged to those 
kind of men,”’ said Jewel. ‘“‘ How nice if we 
had them for fathers and brothers and 
husbands, Flora. The kind who take you 
to dinner at the Berkeley and Claridge’s, 
and hunt and play polo, and are the lords 
of the earth.” 

“Tf you want to change places with their 
girls,’ said’ Flora, “‘you can bet your life 
that’s only half the case. Our sort of men 
would like to change with their sort too. 
My young brother would be tickled to 
death to play polo. But we can’t change, 
and we may as well like what we’ve got.” 

“Or what we can get.”’ 

“Ah,” said Flora, putting her head on 
one side, ‘‘someone expects a lot.” 

They saw a clock which pointed to a 
quarter to six. 

“Come and have a cocktail,” said Jewel 
languidly. 

They climbed to the top of an omnibus. 

“Can you afford it?’’ Flora murmured. 
“Tf not, I’ve got half a crown besides the 
rest of my week’s lunch money.” 

“‘T’ve just sold Isolde one of my hats.” 

“You are clever! You could make four 
or five pounds a week, easily, if you’d take 
a job there.” 

“T can make my two and three a week 
working just a little bit of my time at home, 


| thank you. No regular hours for me.” 
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Then they went into the Langmore, 
Jewel splendidly, but Flora like a craven, 
feeling that such places were not for her. 
They sat down among palms, at a little 
table. 

““Wouldn’t you love dinner here?” 
whispered Flora, sensing the preparations 
in the restaurant beyond the glass doors. 

“T’d prefer the Ritz.”’ 

Flora put her head on one side and re- 
iterated: ‘‘Someone expects a lot.” 

“Tf you say that again, Flora,” said 
Jewel, “‘I shall murder you. . Two 
Martinis, waiter.” 

There were a very few people in the 
lounge, mostly in couples, except for, here 
and there, a vitiated-looking man alone. 
Everyone looked at Jewel. And a pleasant- 
looking soldier on leave said to his pleasant- 
looking shriveled-up wife: ‘Look at those 
two girls. Signs of the times, by Jove! I’d 
guess them to be typists or milliners or 
something of that sort, wouldn’t you?” 

Gazing at Jewel, his wife murmured back, 
“T don’t know; that one might be any- 
thing.” 

“‘Oh, easily—some day,”’ said the soldier. 

“Do you see, Jewel?”’ Flora whispered. 
“People are talking about us.” 

“Let them talk.” 

The Martinis arrived. Jewel paid and 
tipped the waiter sixpence. They sat back 
in their gilt chairs, sipped and surveyed the 
immediate world. 

“Oh, well,’ said Flora, half through the 
Martini, ‘‘I suppose life’s not so bad.”’ 

“Have another and you’ll be sure of it.”’ 


It was only 8:30 when John Jeffrey Fleet 
had set down his master at the entrance of 
the Duchess Theater, but nevertheless he 
had been on duty since seven. He had 
driven Vicary to the Carlton—“I think 
I’ll make a habit of the Carlton,” said 
Vicary, “‘so that they’ll get to know me. 
I'd like to have a head waiter at one of these 
posh places knowing me and bowing and 
scraping and all that.” 

He had waited on the rank outside for 
more than an hour while Vicary dined 
leisurely, and he surveyed the world of the 
taxicab driver and the chauffeur. The 
Carlton had never been one of his haunts, 
so that no one on the rank recognized par- 
ticularly either himself or the big car. With 
other chauffeurs, he glanced over the cars 
of other plutocrats, exchanged the gossip of 
the town, criticisms of the motor trade and 
tales—mainly boastful—about employers. 

“This,” said John Jeffrey to himself, ‘‘is 
what we desire our chauffeurs to do any 
night of their lives if it so pleases us.”’ 

“Your gentleman keep you out late 
every night?” inquired a neighbor from a 
princely car. 

““He’s liable to keep me out latish two 
or three nights a week,’’ answered John 
Jeffrey. 

“That’s not so bad,” said the neighbor. 

“Whose car’s that?’ asked a grave 
grizzled gentleman in claret livery. 

“Tt’s Mr. Fleet’s,’”’ said John Jeffrey. 

“Mr. Fleet? Fleet? Fleet?’’ mused the 
grizzled gentleman. 

“He’s got steel interests; known as a 
bit of a bookworm for his age,’’ said John 
Jeffrey. 

‘“‘ Ah,” the claret-colored chauffeur mused 
on, ‘“I seem to know the name. Would he 
by any chance know Lord Marchfield?”’ 

“Very well, I believe,” said John Jeffrey 
imperturbably. 

“T’m his man. We got the car last 
month,” continued the claret-colored chauf- 
feur. ‘‘Up till now we’ve always seemed 
to prefer a French make. Lord March- 
field’s dining inside there. Know him by 
sight?” 

“T’m new,” said John Jeffrey quickly. 

The claret-colored gentleman remarked, 
“Well, you’ll see ’im when he comes out.” 

Losing a little of his imperturbability, 
John Jeffrey muttered, ‘ Ah!” 

“Mr. Fleet dining at the Carlton too?” 
pursued the claret chauffeur. 

“No,” said John Jeffrey firmly, ‘‘he’s 
abroad. The car and I are lent to a—er— 
sort of cousin of his pro tem.” 
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Under these circumstances, it was a re- 
lief to Mr. John Jeffrey Fleet, looking 
marvelously trim and well set up in his 
uniform of brown, to see Vicary emerge 
from the portals of the great restaurant 
before Lord Marchfield hove in sight. 
Opening the door smartly, he stood to at- 
tention while Vicary entered the car; and 
then, spreading the rug respectfully over 
his knees, waited for orders. 

“Duchess Theater,’’ said Vicary. 

“Be here on time after the show,”’ said 
Vicary when, again, he alighted, the door 
opened by a resplendent commissionaire 
more swiftly than John Jeffrey could 
reach it. 

“Very good, sir,” said John Jeffrey. 

“‘Be quick with your car here,” said the 
commissionaire, waving him off. 

“Now,” said John Jeffrey to himself, 
when he had slid away again, “the night is 
mine till 11:15. Now, I take it, I might 
have a sandwich or so myself; and then 
T’ll prowl; and then si 

It was just here that he saw her standing 
on the curb, as if about to cross Shaftesbury 
Avenue with the air of one who thinks that 
she might as well cross it as not, but has no 
other or more urgent reason. And just as 
the long chocolate limousine slid slowly 
alongside, the policeman fifty yards farther 
on held up the long line of traffic. And just 
as the policeman held up the long line of 
traffic, her eyes met the eyes of John 
Jeffrey Fleet. 

He thought he had never seen such a 
would-be wicked, beautifully innocent child. 
Her rouged mouth, her hat pulled down to 
the brows, the whole calculated slickness of 
her, cried of sophistication; her poise re- 
marked that she was a woman of the world; 
her eyes were wide and watchful, ignorant 
and full of hesitations, longing, delighted, 
bright with astonishments. 

“T can’t speak to her,”’ said John Jeffrey 
to himself, discomposed. 

And yet if he didn’t speak to her she 
would go out of sight, and she was one of 
the studies in modern sociology that he had 
promised himself to make from a new angle 
during this masquerading. Certainly, she 
was a study. She didn’t take him in, with 
her long, long silk stockings, her stumpy 
umbrella dangling, her bunch of artificial 
orchids pinned to her coat collar. He had 
looked her penetratingly right up and right 
down. He had seen her cheap little flimsy 
decorative shoes; he knew the work of a 
good tailor when he saw it, and he didn’t 
see it now. She was not real goods, not 
pure gold; she was bluff, imitation. Dear 
little amusing girl! 

John Jeffrey risked it. He leaned to- 
ward her, touching his cap. ‘Were you 
looking for a taxi, miss?’’ most deferentially 
he asked. ‘‘There doesn’t seem to be one 
available just here at the moment. Pardon 
the liberty, miss, but if I could set you 
down anywhere, I should be delighted.”’ 

She honored him with a faint smile, very 
blasé. But he saw the startled color mount 
in her white-rose face. 

She responded coldly and courteously: 
“T’m really most obliged, but—really— 
really ———”’ Her yearning eyes were on 
the chocolate limousine. 

“T’m just killing time, miss. If I can 
assist you in any way—but I fear I shall be 
moved on in a moment.” 

He couldn’t quite know that she was 
mainly fearing: “‘These chauffeurs expect 
huge tips. Is it worth it? And if I do, 
might he be cheeky or—or GF LEADS ih 
was mainly the idea of the huge tip that 
halted her answer. The money in the flat 
envelope bag fashionably under her arm 
was very precious to her. 

John Jeffrey’s eyes remained fixed on 
her. It was true that she was a study, a 
typical product of the times; but also, 
putting aside academics, she was a most 
ravishing female thing. 

Then the traffic began to move on in- 
exorably. He had lost her. 

She took a few running steps alongside, 
tugged open the door breathlessly and 
jumped in. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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have adopted this new invention 


‘To remove os 


the most common 


cause of 


CARBURETOR 


EXCESSIVE CARBON 


PITTED VALVES 


\Loss of power 
HARD STARTING 


STALLING in TRAFFIC 


OIL DILUTION 
\ Scored cylinders 


In less than 18 months 30 manufacturers of pas- 
senger automobiles and trucks have adopted the 
Alemite Gas-co-lator as standard equipment. Never 
before has a new device met with such rapid, wide- 
spread recognition from manufacturers, car deal- 
ers and motorists. 

It took years to establish 4-wheel brakes, air clean- 
ers and oil purifiers. And even today not one of 
these has won such widespread acceptance as the 
Gas-co-lator. Authorities today regard the Gas- 
co-lator as a vital necessity for the internal com- 
bustion engine. It is used on airplanes and speed 
boats as well as motor cars. 


The underlying cause 

Most of your common engine troubles listed above 
come from one basic cause—faulty carburetion. 
But 90 percent of so-called carburetor trouble is 
not the carburetor’s fault at all. It is nothing but 
tiny particles of dirt and water in your gasoline. 
There’s an amazing amount.:More today than ever 
before. It constantly interferes with the proper 
functioning of your carburetor. 


Automatic Purification 


With the Gas-co-lator your gasoline is 
automatically filtered upward—as you 
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Adopted as Standard Equipment by 


American Bus-Truck Company 
American Motor Body Corporation 
Atterbury Motor Car Company 

Buick Motor Company 

Checker Cab Manufacturing Corporation 
Checker Motor Corporation of Chicago 
Chrysler Motor Corporation 
Commerce Motor Truck Company 
Day-Elder Motors Corporation 

Dorris Motors, Inc. 

Elcar Motor Company 

Fageol Motors Company 

Flint Motor Company 

Federal Motor Truck Company 
Garford Motor Truck Company 
Gotfredson Truck Corporation 

Guilder Engineering Company 

Healy Aeromarine Bus Company 

H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company 
Hupmobile Motor Car Corp. 
International Harvester Company 
Jordan Motor Car Company 

Kissel Motor Car Company 

Luxor Cab Manufacturing Corporation 
Larrabee-Deyl Motor Truck Company 
M. P. Moller Motor Car Company 


Menominee Motor Truck Company of Wisconsin 


Packard Motor Car Company 

The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Republic Motor Truck Company 
Rickenbacker Motor Company 

Sayers & Scovill Company 

Stewart Motor Corporation 

Stutz Motor Car Company 

Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Company 
Valley Motor Truck Company 


—and others to be announced later. 


ALEMITE 


§-colalor 


FILTERS YOUR GAS AS YOU DRIVE 


(Note: there are two types 
of Gas-co-lator. One with 
chamois filter and one with 
very fine mesh brass 
screen. Your dealer knows 
which to use for your car.) 


drive—just before it reaches your carburetor. Only 
clean, dry gasoline can pass through. Dirt and 
water are caught in a heavy glass trap bowl. Your 
carburetor receives only the pure, clean fuel that 
it was designed to vaporize. Hence it gives you 
always a perfect full-burning mixture. 

The Alemite Gas-co-lator is standard equipment 
on the cars listed here. If your car is not now 
equipped, you can easily install a Gas-co-lator 
yourself—in a few minutes. No cutting or drilling. 


30 days’ FREE proof 


Put a Gas-co-lator on your car for 30 days’ trial 
—at our risk. See for yourself how it improves 
the running of your engine. See how much dirt 
and water it collects in just ten days. It will show 
you the reason for the difference in your engine. 
But if you are not entirely satisfied, you can re- 
turn the Gas-co-lator within 30 days. Your dealer 
will refund the purchase price without question. 
Write for your nearest dealer’s name. 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Canadian Address: 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Many Firestone Dealers have demonstration trays to show 
you the results of dipping the cords in rubber, and how 
you get greatly increased mileage from Gum-Dipped Tires. 
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The Firestone 


@IRE DEALER 


Saves You Money 
and Serves You Better 


History shows that the greatest accomplishments, whether in art, 
science or industry, have come from men or organizations who con- 
centrate upon doing one thing—and doing it well. 


Firestone specializes in the manufacture of tires, selling exclu- 
sively to regular tire dealers and to automobile manufacturers, for 
original equipment. 


This intense specialization has enabled Firestone to make many 
notable contributions to more economical highway transportation, 
through improved tire designs and construction and extra processes. 
Firestone’s leadership in the industry places your local Firestone 
Dealer in a position to save you money and serve you better, with 
advantages that you cannot secure elsewhere. 


Firestone’s tremendous volume, with wonderful production 
facilities, and distribution through 145 factory branches and ware- 
houses, makes available to Firestone Dealers at all times, clean, 
fresh stocks of tires in every size. 


Enjoy the safety, comfort and economy of Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires—with the added assurance of prompt, competent 
service from your local Firestone Dealer. See him today. - 


$t 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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IN THE production of Heavy-Duty 

Radio “‘B” Batteries Eveready has 

established a new standard of ‘“‘B’’. 

battery life and economy. 
Eveready Heavy-Duty 45- 
volt“ B’”’ Batteries will outlast 
any Light-Duty 45-volt “ B”’ 
two to one regardless of the 
number and kind of tubes 
used! Moreover, though last- 
ing twice as long, they cost 

only one-third more! 


To cap the climax of ‘‘B”’ battery 
economy, in Eveready Layerbilt No. 
486, Eveready has perfected a Heavy- 
Duty “B” Battery of unequaled en- 
durance and dependability—posi- 
tively the most ‘‘B’”’ battery in service 
and satisfaction its price can buy. 


Here’s the most 
economical “3” battery ever built 


for radio 


You can make no mistake in buy- 
ing Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 for 
any set using normal voltages (45 to 
135 volts). 


You will be buying the utmost 


Lert—Lvercady 
Layerbilt No. 
486. 


Ricut—WNo. 7111 
Eveready Dry 
Cell Radio ‘‘A” 
Battery, 1% 


volts. 
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in “‘B’’ power dependability — the 
greatest ““B’’ power operating econ- 
omy—D. C. (direct current) in its 
purest form, which insures pure 
tone quality. 


With colder evenings at hand, 
radio reception is vastly improving. 
Equip your set now with Eveready 


Layerbilt No. 486, the greatest ‘*B’’ 
battery ever built for radio. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


San Francisco 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time, through the following stations: 


wtam—Cleveland 
wor-Buffalo 
weaE—Pittsburgh 
wsal—Cincinnati 
wwy—Detroit 
wre—Washington 


weEaAr—New York 
wyar—Providence 
WwEEI—Boston 
wtac—Worcester 


wri—Philadelphia 


won-Chicago 
woc-Davenport 
inneapolis 
PYCCOT Sa Paul 
Ksp-St. Louis 
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ROWSING through the 

catalogues of booksell- 
ers—those most seductive of 
pamphlets—I am frequently led to won- 
der what certain distinguished writers of 
the past would say, if it were possible for 
them to see some of their first and rare edi- 
tions as they are today preserved for the 
collector. They were poor enough in their 
time, most of the great ones of literary 
chronicle, and were quite happy with their 
sober little volumes as they came from the 
press. Offhand, I think of-only one among 
the poets who was vain enough of his per- 
formance to wish to overdress it— Rogers, 
the banker poet; and poor Rogers is rather 
completely forgotten today. His editions, 
when they are sold at all, are sold for their 
handsome plates and bindings. But of 
Charles Lamb it is convincingly asserted 
that he preferred all books to show ample 
evidence of their readers’ close attention, 
and that he preferred them in their original 
dress. 

“Lamb had the finest collection of 
shabby and dog-eared volumes I have ever 
seen,’’ wrote Crabb Robinson, somewhere 
in his entertaining Diary. 


Burns Buried in Gems 


What, for instance, would Robert Burns 
say, were it possible for him to read the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, copied verbatim from 
an English book list? 


Burns, (Robert) Poems, chiefly in the Scot- 
tish Dialect. The scarce First Issue of the First 
Edinburgh Edition—distinguished by the mis- 
print ‘“‘Duke of Boxburgh”’ in the list of Sub- 
scribers, and also the misprint “‘stinking” on 
page 263—with a nice impression of the pretty 
stipple portrait by Beugo after Nasmyth, 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1787. A Unique Copy, most su- 

erbly bound in a richly jeweled, gilt and in- 
laid binding, to a special design which will 
never be duplicated, by the famous binders, 
Sangorski & Sutcliffe. A Marvelous Specimen 
of Luxurious Binding, the beauty of which is 
but faintly suggested by the reduced reproduc- 
tion shown on Plate 1. Price, 110 pounds 
sterling. 

This wonderful copy of the first Edinburgh 
edition of the works of Scotland’s premier poet, 
is bound in violet Levant morocco with leather 
joints and heather-colored Levant doublures 
and flyleaves, the whole elaborately gold-tooled, 
inlaid with 450 separate pieces of various col- 
ored leathers, and enriched by the insertion of 
forty-four precious stones, comprising four 
Cairngorms—typical stones of Scottish asso- 
ciation—eighteen Amethysts, ten moonstenes 
seven Fire opals, four Topazes and a Ruby, 
together with pieces of pearl. It is further em- 
bellished by a Miniature Portrait on ivory, set 
in a gilt frame and inserted in the front dou- 
blure. 

The central feature of the front cover is a 
design in which the Arms of the poet, as he 
himself described them in a letter to Mr. Cun- 
ningham, are depicted upon a background of 
heather, closely gold-dotted, enriched with 
Amethysts and Cairngorms. The close asso- 
ciation of the poet in his social life with Free- 
masonry, is suggested by decorative renderings 
of the Masonic symbols of the Compass and 
Square, the Plumb, the Level and the Gauge, 
which are embodied in the inclosing border. 
A sunken panel in the center of the back cover 
is occupied by a thistle design, the flowers 
formed of pieces of pearl and Amethyst, upon 
a background of close pointillé; the rest of the 
cover having a design enriched with Topazes 
and moonstones, in which are introduced fur- 
ther Masonic emblems of the Rough and Per- 
fect Ashlar, the Gavel and Chisels, the support- 
ing Pillars, and the Mosaic Pavement of the 
Lodge. 

The miniature portrait in the front doublure 
is inclosed by a floral border, enriched with 
moonstones, around which is a gold-tooled 
thistle-diaper design, completed by a border 
containing the opening lines of the author’s 
world-famed Auld Lang Syne. The back dou- 
blure contains a design in a sunken panel, of an 
emblem from a Royal Arch Mason’s Jewel, 
symbolical of Creation, the elements of Fire 
and Water and Eternity; the gold-dotted back- 
ground being decorated with Fire Opals and 
surrounded by a thistle design with an inscrip- 
tion from Green Grow the Rashes, O. The 
Levant flyleaves are covered with gold-tooled 
inscriptions from the author’s poems, To a 
Mountain Daisy and Is there for Honest Pov- 
erty, and the panels of the back of the book are 
appropriately inlaid and gold tooled. A finish- 
ing touch is given to this superbly beautiful 
volume by the addition of an Exquisite Paint- 
ing of Edinburgh, executed on the fore edges 
under the gold. 
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INCENT STARRETT 


When an experienced collector comes | 


Reading the foregoing, one might be par- 
doned for believing it a check list of the 
plunder found in a cache of hidden treasure. 
Yet this extraordinary description of a 
book— offered for sale for a beggarly $500 
or $600—actually appeared, as I have 
stated, in the catalogue of a London dealer. 
It is not a hoax; not the nightmare of a 
collector suddenly gone mad. The book 
exists. By this time, I have no doubt, it has 
been purchased at the price affixed. 

I am sure that the man who caused the 
volume under discussion to be rebound as 
described, thought he was giving it a dress 
worthy of its author and its rarity. And I 
hope that its purchaser is very happy in its 
possession. Personally, I would not have 
it around the house, and if it were presented 
to me tomorrow, I should instantly sell it 
for what I could get. Imagine Burns in 
that raiment! Green Grow the Rashes, O! 
Toa Mountain Daisy! Is There for Honest 
Poverty! And all about and all around, fire 
opals, moonstones, amethysts, and the gold- 
tooled emblems of Masonry! 

It is not my idea to quarrel with the idea 
of rebinding. I might as well quarrel with 
the idea of new overcoats. When a new 
overcoat is needed it must be acquired. 
But one may have taste even in the matter 
of overcoats. The question of rebinding 
suggests a feature of book collecting that 
requires explanation, for in some of its as- 
pects it is deplorable. 

In the catalogues of most dealers, under 
the second letter of the alphabet, the de- 
voted reader of such literature will discover 
a number of items classified under the single 
word ‘“‘binding.’’ They may be very desir- 
able volumes, or they may be utterly worth- 
less save as specimens of the bookbinding 
art, but in practically every case you may 
be sure that their classification was achieved 
by a realization of their greater salability as 
binding than as books. 

Sometimes the bindings are historical, 
and of considerable interest. A book may 
be quite stupid in itself, and yet achieve a 
respectable longevity in libraries and mu- 
seums because of its covers. Perhaps it is 
from one of the royal libraries, and has the 
arms of its royal owner tooled upon it. 
Many of the eighteenth-century monarchs 
had notable private libraries, which were 
later dispersed. 


Advice for Young Collectors 


Perhaps it is an example of the art of a 
celebrated binder—one whose skill and 
taste have given him a standing among col- 
lectors. There are today binders of extraor- 
dinary excellence whose work is deserving 
of any collector’s attention. Or perhaps it 
is merely a delightful work of art by some 
obscure craftsman, unknown to fame, the 
sheer charm of which makes it worthy of 
survival and worth the figure asked. A 
work of art, after all, is a work of art, 
whether it has been performed upon a book 
cover or upon a wide canvas. Too often, 
however, the volume advertised for sale as 
“Binding,” is neither historical nor charm- 
ing as to its binding, nor even old. It is sim- 
ply a gaudy gimcrack offered to the wealthy 
sucker who likes to think of himself as a 
collector. 

To the seasoned collector of taste and 
intelligence, my argument for and against 
rebinding will savor somewhat of imperti- 
nence and platitude; but it is to the young 
collector of excellent intention and small 
experience that I am offering—as in my 
earlier papers—this warning and this ad- 
vice. The only rules are those established 
by intelligence and taste, and the first and 
most important of the dogmas of book col- 
lecting having to do with binding and con- 
dition, is this: The most desirable and 
valuable copy of a rare book is a clean, 


* 


perfect copy in its original cov- 
ers. I could not make it more 
clear if I spent a page upon it. 


upon such a description as I have quoted, 


whether or not it appears under the head of | 


“Binding,” he is not deceived. He knows 
exactly what he is being offered; 
Several pounds of leather of a superior 
grade, and half a pint or so of pearl inlay 
and other frippery. To be sure, the leather 
may be blue straight-grain morocco, or 
dark-green French Levant, or crimson 
morocco extra, or something or other to the 
same effect. I have handled one piece of 
binding that was achieved with human pelt. 
It may be hand-tooled, or gold-tooled, or 
blind-tooled, or paneled. It may have 
mosaic panels of red and violet. The vol- 
ume may boast leather joints, orange 
Levant doublures, or silk flyleaves; and it 
may be enriched by the insertion of any 
number of precious stones, arranged to 
symbolize anything or nothing under the 
canopy. Omnia vanitas! The collector 
knows precisely what he is being offered. 
It is a work of art, not a book. And often 
it is not even a work of art. 


Old Books in New Covers 


Now it may be argued that no unworthy 
book will be accorded such splendid treat- 
ment. The statement is only half true; and 
therefore false; but the question involved 
is not a question of worthiness at all. With 
the unworthy books the binders of earth 
may do what they will, for all of me. It is 
of worthy books only that I am talking, and 


the question is whether they shall be re- | 


bound in any case other than that of abso- 
lute necessity. The negative answer may 
seem obvious, but in point of fact, I am ac- 
quainted with a collector of some repute 
who rebinds practically every book that 
comes into his possession. And he has a 
catholic taste. Without reference to the 
condition or the beauty of the original 
covers, off they come, to be replaced with 
gleaming leather, in furtherance of some in- 
sane scheme of his own. 

He believes in treating his books right, 
and right treatment means, for him, an ex- 
penditure of money upon handsome bind- 
ings. With plenty of the former, he can 
gratify his dubious taste in the latter. He 
would treat a small nephew right—if he had 


a small nephew—by making him ill with | 


eandy. His choicest works are hurried off 
to the binder—the best, of course—and 
from the hands of that deft workman they 
come back swathed in gilt and leather, in- 
dubitably handsomer in most cases, but 
utterly lacking in atmosphere. A sad 
metamorphosis. To preserve the value of 
his rarer books—perhaps, also, to soothe his 
conscience—he binds in the original covers 
at the end of the book. This is accom- 
plished by removing the cloth from its 
boards and remounting it upon sheets of 
paper. In reality, he is undermining the 
value of his books, for a rebound volume is 
far less desirable in the market than the 
same volume in its original cloth, or even 
paper. 

And surely it is this very atmosphere— 
so ruthlessly sacrificed—that he should care 
for most, sentimentalist that he is. It is in 
large part this atmosphere that lends to a 
rare volume—an association copy, a first 
edition—whatever sentimental or commer- 
cial value it may have; that exalts it over 
an infinitely better printed and less inaccu- 
rate edition fresh from the press. 

When this gentleman decides, some day, 
to sell his library, he is going to get a severe 
jolt; for in the auction room his books will 


bring him less than half of what he fondly | 
imagines them to be worth. More and | 


more, as the years pass, is the distance 
widening between the sums paid for the 


fine old works in their original state and the | 


same items decked out in peacock attire. 
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to wit: | 
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Theres no doubt 
of Accuracy now 


“CT HE Monroe doesallourfigure- 

work. Its operation is easy 
for anyone. Addition is direct and 
fast, and the same applies to Mul- 
tiplication, Division, and Subtrac- 
tion. 


“Invoices, statements, depart- 
ment percentages, cost figures, etc., 
are always accurate because the 
Monroe gives a Visible Proof at 
every step. Since we acquired this 
High Speed Adding-Calculator we 
have found even the calculations 
made by our junior clerks are al- 
ways right and speedily secured.”’ 


The Monroe man near you will 
gladly arrange for you to try out 
this valuable machine on your own 
work without expense or obliga- 
tion. Write us today. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 
Monroe Machines and Service are available in 


All Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe and throughout the World 
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im THE MONROE EXHIBIT IN THE PALACE OF 
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Often counted out 
seldom counted in | 


—perhaps it’s 


comedones 


Dinners, dances, theatre parties — 
such social activities were seldom 
Dick’s. Evenings usually found him 
home, alone. Dick couldn’t under- 
stand why Tom got so many invita- 
tions—while he got practically none. 
Not for a moment did he guess 
that the reason was .. . . comedones. 
A great many men suffer from come- 
dones—the scientific name for blackheads. 
What's more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones. But your friends 
notice them, Beware of comedones! 
They lessen a man’s face value. 
Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome comedones. It gives youa clean, 
ruddy complexion. It gets in where come- 
dones form, rolls out all dirt and oily 
secretions, and stimulates a healthy cir- 
culation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Use at home after shaving 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face— 
and rvb, Continue to rub until the cream 


| have enough imagination. 


rolls out. Note how dark the cream looks. 
That’s the dirt that was in your pores. 


Don’t let comedones form, Use Pom- 
peian Massage Cream every day—es- 
pecially when social or business engage- 
ments demand that you look your best. 
It means a healthy, wholesome skin. To 
get full pleasure and benefit, use Pompeian 
Massage Cream regularly at home after 
shaving. For sale at all drug stores. 


60¢ jar 
at all stores 


SEND 


FOR 


10-DAY TUBE 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. D-14, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) for 
a special trial tube of Pompeian Massage Cream con- 


taining sufficient cream for many delightful massages. | 
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But it is too bad that he will have to 
wait until his sale to be disillusioned. He 
will destroy so many fine books before that 
unhappy day. However honestly mistaken 
he may be, the collector who rebinds be- 
cause in his ignorance or fatuity he believes 
it the thing to do, should be taken to one 
side and in some fashion made to see the 


| error of his way. 


Imagine a collector of the pompous, 


4 | orange Levant school, acquiring that sober 
| little first volume of Keats and proceeding 


to strip away the dull covers that, for all he 
knows to the contrary, may have been han- 
dled by the poet himself. Imagine him re- 
placing them with crimson morocco extra, 
and solemnly putting the little book away 
beside some hundreds of other little books 
in similar trappings. At a blow he has de- 
prived it of its personality and lost it in a 
sea of blinding color. Keats has vanished, 
and where he stood gleams now the latest 
art work of Messrs. Pigskin & Morocco of 
London and New York. What if the vol- 
ume have a coffee stain upon its cover? A 
coffee stain may seem a halo, if one but 
Suppose the 
spilled coffee to have been that of Master 
Charles Lamb of India House, pondering 
his volume over the breakfast table—what 
then? And if the volume be that known as 
Falstafi’s Letters, who is to say that the 
disfiguring stain is not the veritable record 
of a Lamb household disaster? “Saint 
Charles’’—as Thackeray called him—had 
many copies of the little book at one time 
and another, which he rescued from the 
bins and presented to his friends, one of 
whom—James White—was its author. 


Translated in Leather 


I do not for a moment believe that either 
Lamb or Keats, however sumptuously at- 
tired, would suffer spiritually. I cannot 
imagine either of the works that I have 
suggested developing an unnatural vanity. 
But I can conceive of them as being very 
sad, indeed, about all their finery; much 
as, I am persuaded, a small boy of the 
right sort, suddenly translated to velvet 
and lace, would miss with genuine sorrow 
the hole in his trousers’ pocket. For a book 
thus remade is decidedly not the same 
book. The modest, quaint little pocket 


| piece has disappeared, and in its stead there 


glitters a magnificent hybrid, fitted only to 
lie upon the parlor table beside the colos- 
sal unloveliness of the family album. 


| These are not commonplaces upon which 


I am insisting; and if they seem so, it is to 
be remembered that the commonplaces of 


| one man are the discoveries of another. 


Certainly the average amateur begins his 
career with a vague notion that anything 


| bound in leather is important, and that 


books in cloth are comparatively insignifi- 
eant. And it is to be remarked that only 
by a relentless insistence upon the seeming 
commonplaces is any truth established. 
One may not claim, of course, that no 
book should be rebound. A badly dam- 
aged volume, if it be not a candidate for 
the furnace, may with propriety be given 
a new dress—possibly a handsome one— 
whether it be a first folio or a jolly little 
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modern Elia with illustrations by Mr. 
Brock. 

Still, one who believes as I do, will save 
himself much unhappiness and trouble if, 
in purchasing for his collection, he rejects 
with a firm hand damaged or imperfect 
copies, however readily they lend them- 
selves to rebinding; save only in the case 
of books of such extreme rarity that he is 
fortunate to find them in any condition. 
In general, reject all but the best. In the 
long run, it will pay you in happiness and 
in dollars. 


Margin Manuscripts 


Rebinding is, of course, less deplorable 
in the case of volumes originally issued in 
paper wrappers, for in rebinding these 
everything is retained, even to the adver- 
tisements in the back; and the back strip 
of the wrapper is carefully removed and 
mounted upon a page of the volume. In 
France, a majority of published books is 
put forth in wrappers, and the purchaser 
may bind his copy when and how he 
chooses. And rebinding is permissible in 
the case of a genuinely desirable item, sel- 
dom to be met with in its original state, 
and therefore unlikely to fall to the lot of 
the average collector. Such a volume may 
be snapped up when seen, even without 
covers. It is, of course, imperative to re- 
bind, often, in the case of authentic treas- 
ures of the highest rarity, where necessity 
compels reénforcement if the volumes are to 
be preserved to the world. But where the 
original covers are sound and decently 
clean—even, I think, when they are not 
particularly clean—it is criminal to remove 
them merely to satisfy one’s whim for a 
rainbow-colored library. A great many 
wealthy collectors mistake a crass love of 
glitter and gloss for an affection for fine old 
books. Rebind your ordinary reading 
copies and your reference volumes, if you 
must have color; your telephone directory, 
if you care to; but, wherever possible, 
leave your first editions as they came from 
the original publisher. 

Even where rebinding is desirable and 
imperative, it is often a dangerous business, 
and always it should be intrusted to an 
expert. Often it means a sad sacrifice of 
margins, which is little less than sacrilege. 
Preserve your margins at their original width. 
In the older books, margins frequently con- 
tain manuscript notes of considerable in- 
terest. I have seen many fine books, thus 
annotated, so mutilated by trimming as to 
be almost valueless. Even with the expert 
binder, there is likely to be some cutting if 
you are not insistent. With the ordinary 
workman there is actual peril. It seems to 
be his ambition to cut down a work to the 
very type line, and where possible, to re- 
duce a folio to a quarto. Just why this sav- 
ing of paper seems necessary to him, I have 
no idea; perhaps he takes the strips home 
to his children, or uses them as pipe light- 
ers. Yet the rarer books depend for much 
of their value upon their height and the 
width of their margins. They are actually 
measured in fractions of inches, by special 
rules, to establish their superiority or in- 
feriority to other copies known to exist. 
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Some shocking things happen, I am told, 
even in the best of binderies. There is only 
one certain way, a friend assures me, to per- 
suade a binder to follow directions. It is to 
stand over him with a shotgun throughout 
the entire performance—‘‘giving him to 
understand that at the slightest evidence of 
unnecessary cutting, you will blow his back 
hair out through his whiskers!”’ It is a 
method I have not used, but it is said to be 
effective. For the most part, however, the 
better binders can be trusted to do as they 
are told, and many of them are admirable 
bookmen, with as fine a passion for wide 
margins as the collector himself. 

Where ordinary repair work is required, 
it should be accomplished with extreme 
care by oneself, if possible, or given to a 
man who knows his business. A friend of 
mine who was employed in the Congres- 
sional Library some years ago, told me of 
an incident that still shocks me. He came 
suddenly upon a young woman assistant— 
a charming creature—happily humming a 
little song while soaking book labels off 
some fine old vellum bindings. She had 
ruined one volume before my friend came 
upon the scene, and was joyously proceed- 
ing with another when she was discovered. 

My friend made every effort to be kind, 
but the young woman was in tears when he 
had finished lecturing her. But then, my 
friend, too, was almost in tears. The 
thought of those vellum bindings profaned 
by a wet sponge overcame him. This is a 
bit off the main subject of the present dis- 
course, but while these thoughts are in my 
head, I should like to say that such igno- 
rance is not always confined to the minor 
employes of public libraries. In many large 
institutions the highest authorities are to 
blame for a distressing system of book mu- 
tilation. 

They allow their finest volumes to be 
made ugly by the use of rubber stamps or 
stencils, and many beautiful volumes are 
forever marred in order that they may be 
more perfectly classified. The plea that 
such volumes, once placed in public collec- 
tions, will never come before the public for 
sale, is not a valid excuse. The practice is 
reprehensible, and closely akin to vandal- 
ism. It should be stopped by an act of Con- 
gress, if not by a bolt from the blue. 


Jewel Boxes 


In the end, my advice about rebinding 
comes to this: Never rebind a book unless 
it is imperative. When it is imperative, re- 
bind with taste and discretion. Eschew 
jeweled bindings and silk flyleaves, even if 
you can afford them. Sobriety is as desir- 
able in bookbinding as it is in dress. If you 
must have color and passion in your collec- 
tion, let it be frankly external; there is a 
way provided, and the experienced col- 
lectors know it. They cause to be manu- 
factured handsome boxes, only a trifle 
larger than the books that they are designed 
to hold; and in these leather-bound con- 


tainers the volumes are laid away in their 
original state. The effect upon the book- 
shelf is that of magnificently bound vol- 
umes, but within each, the jewel lies just 
as it came down from another day. 
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DOWN 


: PSHE seething stands surge to their feet as the kick off 
} whirls into a perfect catch. He’s off like a shot!... 
“Down in front!””... A tangle of huskies converge on 
his path. His interference flops them as they come. 
They ve got him! No! That was All-American stuff. He spins 
wheels, recovers, plunges five yards more . . . First down! 


Turn now to the stands: A sea of ulsters in blues and browns, spot- 
ted with bright hats and scarfs, squirrel and coon coats, and a 
million mums. An assembled tribute to well-dressed America, a 
masculine revue des modes—to overlook the girls for a moment. 
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Muffling throats against autumn chill are Glarus Tys, the colorful, 
loosely-knotted scarfs now so favored ... Where collars show they 
match the shirt, with cravats in Moslem Motifs and Samarkand 
Stripes ... The flare of London kerchiefs from breast pockets of 
overcoats . . . Between brogue top and cuff, the patterned pastels of 
the latest hose. Every detail has that something about it which lends 


an unmistakable air, an unobtrusive elegance, correct beyond cavil. 


It is that something which the better-dressed men for three 
generations have found, at reasonable prices, in the quality haber- 


dashery marked Wilson Brothers. At the finer stores everywhere. 


WILSON BROTHERS 
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Amby Gault pushed her soothingly into 
the chair he had placed for her. 

‘Captain Foster, yes. You had been en- 
gaged to one another, you say. At some 
prior time, I infer.” 

“ About—a year ago.” 

“Yes. Well, then you agreed to disagree, 
I suppose.” 

“We quarreled, and he—he went away.” 

“He gave you up. I don’t see then that 
he is inconvenienced as a juror.” 

“He wants me back,” Allie whispered. 
“He’s still—he’s set his heart on me. Can’t 
you see, Mr. Gault, what motive there 
would be for him to influence the other 
jurors? He’s a masterful man; when he 
wills anything he gets it.” 

Mr. Gault, she found, was holding out a 
glass of water to her. 

“Drink this,’ he said dryly. 

“You don’t believe me,’’ she cried, with 
a sinking in her breast. Why should he in- 
deed? It was his crowd that had got the 
reversion of the big contract. Those men 
were financially interested in prolonging 
Homer’s stay behind the bars. 

‘“‘Mrs. Wilkes,” the county attorney said, 
like a doctor talking to a fever patient, 
“‘T’ve seen these cases before of women 
taking crime on themselves to get their 
husbands out of trouble. It’s a kind of 
hallucination. Take my word for it, there’s 
nothing in it. Go home and get a good sleep 
and forget it.” 

“But if I had him here—if I had Captain 
Foster here,” she cried wildly, ‘I could 
force him to confess. If you would send an 
officer with me to arrest him ——” 

“T am going out of town immediately,” 
Mr. Gault said, rising, and snapping open 
the case of his hunting watch. ‘‘ You might 
bring him round tomorrow if you still per- 
sist in this deluded theory.” 

“Tomorrow may be too late,’”’ Allie whis- 
pered. 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore,’ Mr. Gault returned crisply. 

He showed her the door sternly. The 
damage she had done by her silence she 
could not undo by speech. She must take 
the consequences of that fatal hesitation. 
She went home like a woman in a trance. 
Melviny was standing in the back door 
eating one of the early apples, which had 
begun to fall already. 

““Min Jewett was here to see you,” she 
announced. “I guess she’s going to let by- 
gones be bygones. The poor thing looked 
as if she had cried her eyes out; I will say 
that for her.” 

‘“What did she want?”’ Allie said, with a 
rush of some new, queer feeling, like a flash 
of jealousy. What could be the reason back 
of this persisting grief of Minnie Jewett’s? 
She stood rigid, filled with wrath, possessed 
by a fierce belief that Minnie wouldn’t pro- 
long her sorrowings like this unless there 
was some good reason at the back of it— 
something more than just the dashing of 
her expectations in the matter of marriage 
with the man. 

“She wouldn’t say right out,’’ Melviny 
mumbled. The old woman, Allie sensed 
now, had been sly with her of late. ‘‘She 
told me to tell you to please find means to 
see her tonight. She told me it would pay 
you to.” 

“T guess I’ll take my pay from somebody 
besides Minnie Jewett,’’ Allie cried. 

She was ashamed of herself, ashamed of 
her new suspicions; yet they would not 
down. Supper passed without a single inter- 
change of words between Melviny and her- 
self. She left the old lady with the dishes 
and went to lie on her bed, with a hand over 
her eyes. 

It grew dark slowly. Perhaps after all, 
she thought, without stirring, she had bet- 
ter know what Minnie had to say. It was 
certain to have something to do with Homer 
Wilkes’ predicament. It might even be a 
message, though why Minnie Jewett should 
be the chosen instrument was more than 
she could fathom. 
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She sat up and looked through the win- 
dow. Immediately she lay back again. Will 
Golloup, the night watchman, was standing 
just across the way from the house, lighting 
his pipe. He was sitting on the topmost of 
the three wooden steps which led up to the 
blackened: foundations of the Anderson 
house, which had burned down the spring 
before. An hour later he was still sitting 
there. A terrorizing conviction seized her 
that he was watching the Wilkes place. 

She was being shadowed. Divided be- 
tween rage and fear, she slipped out of the 
house, ran across the street and stopped in 
front of him. 

“‘What are you doing here?” she cried at 
him, and shook all over. 

Mr. Golloup’s immense person breathed 
the calm of nicotine. He stroked his warty 
nose with the pipe stem. 

“Humoring my works,” he growled. The 
moon gleamed on his unnecessarily big 
badge. 

“You're watching this house.?’ 

““Won’t any harm come to you through 
me,” Mr. Golloup said. He added, “‘ Won’t 
anybody harm you, for that matter, so long 
as I’m in the neighborhood.” 

“Who is there to harm me if you go?” 

“‘T guess you’re the person best qualified 
to answer that,’ Mr. Golloup answered, 
and took the bowl of his pipe in both huge 
hands. 

Allie Wilkes, certain now that something 
was on foot, returned into the house. Mel- 
viny had retired. Allie had always had a 
childish dread of the police, and now to 
think that one of that dark tribe was ac- 
tually staring the house out of countenance, 
at night, from just across the road, was al- 
most more than she could bear. What in 


heaven’s name could they possibly suspect _ 


her of? 

She made up her mind that she must see 
Homer by hook or crook this very night. 
The jail was ten miles away. She must 
walk there and trust to luck to find some 
way of getting in. And she must start on 
her journey without attracting Mr. Gol- 
loup’s attention. 

At midnight the fat watchman was still 
sitting on his steps, his pipe still going full 
blast. Allie deferred her expedition for an- 
other hour; when, finding him immovable, 
she let herself out at the side door of the 
house. By some unlucky chance it stuck, 
and opened with a shudder. However, 
everything continued still. The trees were 
pitch black against the water of the cove, 
the little white houses looked all asleep, 
and the valley at their back was lit and 
shadowed by a smoky-colored moon. Very 
faintly on her left she could hear the thud 
and clatter of the Inlet Herald going to 
press. 

Keeping the body of the house between 
her and Mr. Golloup’s station, she went 
toward the water, stooping on the water 
side of the line of willow stumps, out of 
which green willow shoots had sprouted. 
The big mainsail of George Foster’s schooner 
was up, she could see. There was no wind, 
however; not abreath. And then again he 
might be only drying out his canvas after 
that shower of the night before. In her 
heart, though, she knew well enough that he 
was going out with this tide. 

She began to circle back through the 
Shadd property, where the sunflowers be- 
hind the barn, reared to an immense height, 
looked down on her like so many floating 
moons; then between the Shadd house and 
the provision market, which Shadd’s son- 
in-law had lately bought; and so out into 
the main road at a point only a little to the 
left of Minnie Jewett’s house. 

There at the corner of the gravel pit, she 
checked herself. A car was standing in the 
road. The man in it was talking to another 
man leaning up against it. 

“Wilkes has escaped,’’ the man in the 
car said briefly. That was Mr. Fisher, the 
warden. Allie knelt in the shadow of one 
of those big bowlders at the entrance to the 


gravel pit. The warden seemed agitated; 
his voice was hoarse. 

“Escaped. You don’t say,” the man on 
the ground replied. That was Mr. Golloup. 

“Yes. It looked like he was going to be 
tractable a little earlier in the afternoon 
too.” 

“How was that?” 

“Why, he had an interview with Gault, 
and after that he gave the reporters a full 
and free confession. He told ’em in so 
many words that he took the old lady’s 
diamond. He as good as said that no man 
alive could beat the jury system, where 
they get the kind of look-alive men on it 
that convicted him. Here. Here’s a copy 
of the Herald printed on one side with an 
account of it.” 

Mr. Golloup took it, held it up to the 
moon, and dropped it. 
“Can’t read here. 

morning.” 

“He must have hung back when it come 
time to go to supper. He wrenched loose 
that lever that operates the locking mech- 
anism in the upper cell tier, and punched a 
hole through the roof with it and twisted 
up through that. I never saw the jail yet 
that was any stronger than its roof, and 
I’ve been preaching that for years. Maybe 
some stock. will be taken in it now.” 

“How'd he get down?” 

“Down a waterspout. Dropped on the 
backs of a couple of guards there, and 
knocked their heads together, and got 
clear away.” 

“He’s still at large then?” 

“Yes. I thought at first maybe he had 
gone over in the direction of the darkwood 
township. It ought to be good hiding there 
in summer; but then I had this idea that 
maybe he would try to communicate with 
his wife. He’s guilty, all right, but with all 
these rumors flying round, you could see 
witere he might want a word with her before 
starting on his travels, hey? I tell you I’m 
afraid of what he might do to her.” 

““You’re no more afraid than the woman 
is herself,’’ Golloup said. ‘‘She’s given me 
the slip now. The old woman heard her 
getting out of the house and come and 
told me; but I couldn’t seem to pick up 
the scent. She must have heard about this 
escape.” 

“Watch the house, just the same. Get 
young Filloon to go with you. Watch the 
approaches to Mrs. Wilkes’ room. Step 
aboard. I’m going that way.” 

Mr. Golloup stepped on the car’s running 
board, and the car rolled away past the 
turn in the road. 

Allie came to her feet, dazed. Homer 
Wilkes stood convicted out of his own 
mouth. The paper had the story, and by 
morning it would be in everybody’s mouth. 
He had actually done the thing that George 
Foster and his colleagues had convicted 
him of doing. Whatever Foster’s motive, 
then, no injustice had been done. 

Allie Wilkes suffered a fierce revulsion 
of feeling. Deep in her fluctuating soul 
she felt the twinge of bitter disillusion. Her 
husband, by his own confession, had broken 
in at dead of night to rob an old lady of her 
valuables. Everything she had ever held 
against him came thronging into recollec- 
tion now; his irreligion, his mocking at the 
law, his peremptory courtship, which had 
swept her off her feet to her undoing—even 
his waggling his ears for Martha Fisher’s 
benefit in church. 

Worse than anything, almost, it was cer- 
tain now that he had lied to her in saying 
that his new supply of money had come 
from Captain Foster. 

On top of everything, he had escaped. 
Terror seized her. What had those two 
meant by their mysterious talk of her fear 
of Homer Wilkes’ return? Why should it be 
thought necessary to post men about her 
house at night to protect her from her hus- 
band’s vengeance? There was nothing so 
sinister as that about the man. She stood 
still, trying to think of him as he had looked 
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in some tender mood; but this was sud- 
denly quite beyond her power. Her imagi- 
nation had warping devils in it; the face 
she conjured up was terrible, implacable; 
the face of the historic Wilkes murderer, 
blood-drabbled, on the rampage, and 
balked of his victim. 

The night, with its scattering of uncer- 
tain sounds, its blocks of deeper darkness, 
seemed to certify this hideous distortion of 
her husband’s evil traits. She moved out 
into the road, not knowing which way to 
turn. There was no object now in continu- 
ing her journey towards the jail; but 
neither could she bring herself to return 
home. There was a dim light burning in 
the Jewett kitchen, left possibly by Oleson, 
who had already started on his milk route. 

At her feet was the crumpled sheet of 
the Herald, still wet from the press, she 
noted, picking it up and smoothing it out 
with her long fingers. But the smoky moon 
was too dim to yield a reading light. She 
went on into the Jewett yard, with the feel- 
ing that she must see with her own eyes, in 
print, these details of Homer Wilkes’ con- 
fession. The kitchen window was grown up 
with bushes outside, and inside the sill was 
lined with geraniums in tin cans, so that 
only the feeblest light came through. 

She pushed softly against the woodshed 
door, but it‘ was locked. However, it 
would be easy enough to get into the wood- 
shed through the barn. The barn door 
fortunately was open far enough so that 
she could squeeze her body through with- 
out opening it wider. In the dark she 
stepped on some implement, a clam hoe, 
very likely, and the handle of this flew up 
and rapped her kneecap smartly. She let 
a little cry escape her; and then standing 
stock-still, heard the pound of a hoof and 
the swish of a horse’s tail right in front of 
her. 

She felt her way past the stall, and into 
the woodshed, recognizing the whereabouts 
of the kitchen door by that vertical crack of 
yellow light, due to the shrinking of the 
door in its frame. It was this fact which 
necessitated the presence of the tenpenny 
nail in the jamb; and Allie found that it 
was now doing service in keeping the door 
shut. 

She had, like most women, an invincible 
eye for physical detail. What she had once 
seen, she could reconstruct easily enough, 
even in the dark; and she remembered that 
on the last afternoon when she had been 
here with Homer, she had seen an old fish 
knife slipped between beam and siding in 
the wall of the woodshed, just on the 
house side of the woodshed door. She ran 
her fingers gingerly along the splintery 
beam, felt for the knife and found it. 
Wrenching it out of the wood, she inserted 
it in the crack between door and frame and 
pressed up on the crooked nail. It swiveled 
readily enough. Homer had testified to 
that. And now she was duplicating Hom- 
er’s every move on the night of the alleged 
crime. Half in a panic, she took a step or 
two backward; but the door, now that the 
crippled nail pointed another way, had 
swung in. 

Allie tiptoed in and raised: the paper to 
the light, an oil lamp in a bracket near the 


‘sink. She grew absorbed. Everything in 


this account bore out the new sinister view 
of Homer Wilkes as a merciless degenerate, 
a criminal escaping the consequences of 
his crime after a brazen confession. The - 
break she had half looked for him to make, 
even in the court room, he had made now, 
and made with Wilkes ferocity and thor- 
oughness. One of the men whose heads he 
had knocked together was lying in the hos- 
pital, with what might turn out to be a 
slight concussion of the brain. No one but 
a giant in strength could possibly have 
wrenched that lever from the locking 
mechanism, it was stated. 

The image of Captain Foster returned 
to haunt her. She had cruelly misjudged 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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H°~” unmistakably good lighting sets one house 
apart from its neighbors. . How heartily it says 
“Welcome,” and offers the prospect of a home’s warm 
hospitality. For the well-lighted homeisa happy home. 
Yet the cost of good lighting is negligible. 


You can easily bring your lighting up to stand- 
ard with the new Edison MAZDA* Lamps. They mean 
more and better light per penny’s worth of electric- 
ity—already the least expensive item in your budget. 


Ask your nearest Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent to 
show you the new lamps. He will gladly help you 
select the right sizes for every fixture in your home. 
He displays the emblem shown below at the right. 


*MazDA—the mark of a research service 


AZDA LAMPS 


In shape and finish the new 
Edison MAZDA Lamps have 
been likened to a pearl. They 
are frosted on the inside to 
help protect your eyes, but 
let the light come through 
better than any other diffus- 
ing lamps. They are stronger 
and collect less dust. Their 
few sizes fill practically every 
home lighting requirement. 


They have all the advan- 
tages of the old types of out- 
side frosted lamps and more, 
but they sell for much less. 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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The less you have to use the CHOKE 
the better for your car 


The ew Texaco Gasoline minimizes the need for using 


the “choke”? because it vaporizes to a dry gas at lower 
temperatures. 


The use of the “‘choke”’ in starting on a cold day is 
usually necessary with any gas—but it should be for an in- 
stant only. Gasoline that requires excessive ““choking”’ in 
winter shortens the life of your car. 


What the “‘choke”’ does is this: It closes the air intake 
and allows a very rich gasoline mixture to enter the cyl- 
inders. On a very cold day, in a cold engine, the gasoline 
does not completely vaporize, and the excess liquid gaso- 
line in the cylinders washes off the cylinder-wall lubri- 
cant, dilutes the oil, and causes undue wear. 


The more you use the “choke” the greater the wear 
on the engine. 
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‘The sew Texaco 
cives longer engine life 


The mew and better Texaco enters the cylinders as a dry 
gas, carrying no liquid globules to cut the motor oil 
film, and burns completely, leaving no heavy ends to di- 
lute the crankcase oil—hence better lubrication, less 
engine wear. You will also notice the easier start and 
quicker pick-up with this ew and Jéeffer gasoline. The 
new Texaco starts quickly because it vaporizes at a lower 
temperature. You will naturally get increased power and 
mileage, maximum acceleration without flooding, 
smoother action and a quieter engine. 


WET or DRY 


The new Texaco 
vaporizes com- 
pletely. It forms a 
dry gas—a perfect 
mixture of gasoline 
vapor and air, 
which provides an 
even flow of fuel 
and power to every 
cylinder. 


A wet gas is an 
atomized mixture 
of gasoline vapor 
with liquid drops of 
raw gasoline. These 
drops, separating at 
every manifold 
bend, result in un- 
even distribution 
and flooded cyl- 
inders. 


The zew Vexaco has a lower boiling point, and The wzew Texaco is a pure gasoline of excep- 
lowerend point. Itis betterthroughoutthe whole tional volatility —a gasoline having remarkable 
range of distillation. It is a ‘high test” fuel that anti-knock qualities attained without the addi- 
vaporizes readily under manifold conditions. tion of chemicals. 


_The NEWond BETTER 


FORMS A DRY GAS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S A., Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Itis unlawful fo 
use this la: 


Back THIS LABEL IDENTIFIES 


CHASE VELMO 


is made ina variety of qualities adapted 
to the most expensive as well as mod- THE GENUINE FABRIC “SANFORD ieee 
ANFORD, MAINE 


erate gee motor cars. Among those SE i F Neda 


peer ad | Exqutstters Upholstered in 
Lustrous MOHAIR VELVET 


DODGE. De Luxe Sedan. 
ELCAR. All closed models. 
Ec oe Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 
Sedans and Broughams. 
INVARIABLY you will find that women—and men, too—admire the luxu- 
rious richness, the air of dignified elegance that upholstery of CHAsE VELMO 
—the perfected Mohair Velvet—gives to all the Gardner enclosed models. 
And the matchless durability of this unrivaled travel fabric gives Gardner 


JORDAN. All closed models. 
KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes. 

owners additional reason for their preference 
for these smatt cars. 


LINCOLN. Optional equipment in both 
standard and custom models. 

MARMON. Optional in all closed models. 

NASH. Advanced six and Special six, four, 
five and seven passenger enclosed cars. 

REO. De Luxe Sedan. 

STUDEBAKER. Standard equipment of 
Standard Six Sedan and Country Club Coupe; 
Special Six Victoria, Brougham and Sedan; 


Big Six Club Coupe; 5 Passenger Sedan; 
7 Passenger Sedan and Berline. 


STUTZ. Optional equipment in all “Safety 
( has sis’ closed models at a slight additional 


VELIE. Royal Sedan. 
WILLYS-KNIGHT. Standard in all 


Great Six enclosed cars. 


{ CHASE VELMO, a Perfected Mohair Velvet 
Unsurpassed for Closed Car Upholstery 


eMade by 
SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 


L. C. Coast & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ Boston 


New York Detroit SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Free on request an interesting booklet, ““A Glimpse Inside”’ 
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him. He had been telling the truth, and 
Homer had been lying to her. She had 
against her suddenly dropped eyelids a pic- 
ture of Foster’s schooner, the dark mainsail 
raised against the stars, the cool sea brim- 
ming round its anchor chains. Captain 
Foster might take her as far away as 
Africa or Hamburg; she wouldn’t resist him 
now. 

The door at her back creaked on its 
hinges. She turned in a flash, and instinc- 
tively she held the murderous fish knife 
high. She had expected for one tingling 
second to find Homer Wilkes confronting 
her. In reality it was Minnie Jewett. 

The girl had too evidently cried the eyes 
out of her head. Her shining black bang 
was tumbled. She was in her bare feet, 
and had hastily twisted into an orange- 
colored wrapper. Pressing back, with her 
fingers spread wide against the panels of 
the yellow door, she whispered, ‘‘ You have 
come to kill me.” 

“Tt’s at your own invitation then,” 
Allie said fiercely. ‘‘Why did you want to 
see me?” 

She let the point of the knife sink a little 
way threateningly towards the girl’s 
breast, feeling the breath come and go 
fast in.her own throat. 

“Why cquldn’t I have died in my sleep?” 
Minnie gasped. ‘‘Some people have the 
luck to.”’ She sank to the floor and clasped 
Allie tight about the knees. The fair round 
of her arm showéd damp against the fleck 
of vaccination mark, and her hair hung in 
damp tendrils. ‘‘Please, Mrs. Wilkes, I’ll 
tell you ,everything. You want to know 
the truth.” 

“Tell it then.” 

“T will. Well, then, do you think a man 
like Homer Wilkes would steal? You never 
knew him. You never loved him. It was 
so like him to be telling the truth, there in 
court, and still not tell it like the truth. It 
was the truth. His car did boil dry in 
front of our house, he did come in after 
water, he did get that piece of rope out of 
the oven iH 

“How should you know that?” Allie 
whispered back. 

“Didn’t I see him with my own eyes? 
Shall I ever forget it? George Foster and 
I had got home ahead of him from the 
ferry. We—we were sitting there together 
in the Gloucester hammock, and we could 
see him through the creeping jennies. 
Oleson was standing looking in at him—he 
was getting ready to go on his milk route— 
and well, Oleson’s being a witness I sup- 
pose gave George his—his idea tf 

“His idea,”’ Allie breathed. 

“The idea, yes, of taking the diamond 
and working up this case against Homer. 
Must I tell you outright that I’m the guilty 
woman, and George Foster’s the guilty 
man, Mrs. Wilkes? I’d been telling George 
about my mother showing her diamond 
that morning; it worried me, her showing 
it here, there and everywhere; and about 
Homer’s telling her that somebody would 
steal it if its hiding place was known. So 
then Captain Foster said he must have a 
look at it, just to be on even terms with 
Homer; and I—I went and got it and gave 
it to him. Well, then he—he wouldn’t give 
it back.” 

“He wouldn’t give it back?” 

“At first he was just playful about it,’’ 
Minnie continued with a stormy sigh deep 
in her breast. ‘‘I don’t doubt I could have 
forced him—I don’t lay it at his door exclu- 
sively. He hypnotized me into it, Mrs. 
Wilkes. He said at first we would contrive 
it for a joke—to shut Homer up in jail— 
with George maybe on the jury to steer it 
from that end. And then, don’t you see, if 
George lent him the money, that would be 
so much more evidence against him.”’ 

“Then he actually did let him have the 
money?’’ Allie cried, with a loosening of 
the cords round her heart. 

“Yes. The two men had had a talk about 
that on the ferry, it seems. I was up ahead 
in George’s car, with the curtains on, and 
Homer didn’t see me. Hardly anybody 
knew that Captain Foster was going with 
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me. He never took me out in public. He 
used to come over after dark, and just walk 
past the house if there were other people 
there. He was just a dark horse from first 
to last, and nobody would think of connect- 
ing our two names. My own mother didn’t 
know about it—and—oh, Mrs. Wilkes, if 
you had ever loved a man as I loved Homer, 
you might understand how I would stop at 
nothing, however crazy it seemed, to get 
possession of him.” 

“Possession of him!” 

“Yes. Because, don’t you see, George 
reasoned that, if Homer was once in jail, 
convicted, then you could be induced to 
divorce him; and all the while I could stick 
by him through thick and thin, and swear 
to his innocence; and that—that might re- 
sult *s 

“Yes, after three to five years,’’ Allie 
let fall. 

“No,” Minnie cried with pathetic eager- 
ness, “it was actually to be only a week or 
two in jail because the diamond was to turn 
up again. We could happen on it, George 
said, somewhere in the oven, or in another 
room, and lay it up to mother’s absent- 
mindedness 24 

‘And now it seems it hasn’t turned up,” 
Allie said grimly. 

“That’s on account of the way you’ve 
taken everything,’’ Minnie sobbed. ‘‘George 
was to get you as value received for his 
three thousand dollars, and he hasn’t 
got you.” 

“No, he hasn’t got me,” Allie repeated. 

“He was enough gone over you to kidnap 
you. I know that fora fact,’’ Minnie stated, 
staring through the window; “‘only Mel- 
viny put a spoke in his wheel by posting 
Mr. Golloup in front of the house night 
after night.” 

“But then,’ Mrs. Wilkes said, “‘when 
Homer saw the man actually sitting in 
judgment on him, in the jury box, and 
when they asked him where he had got the 
money to go on with, wouldn’t he natu- 
rally a 

“Wouldn’t he naturally think George 
must be his friend,’ Minnie broke in, 
“where the man’s money was at stake? 
Where they wouldn’t have even second 
cousins in the jury box it must have looked 
to him as if a friend—the worst he had to 
look for was a disagreement. And then that 
awful verdict—those terrible jurymen! 
Mrs. Wilkes, I died a thousand deaths 
right after Captain Foster had pronounced 
the fatal words.” 

Allie Wilkes dropped the fish knife out of 
her limp hand. It stuck in the floor back of 
her, quivering, and fell over gradually with 
a knock of its handle against the oilcloth. 

“Those jurymen,” she repeated. A new 
angle of the problem had all at once occurred 
to her. ‘‘ This is just raving madness, Min- 
nie,’”’ she whispered. ‘‘My husband— 
Homer Wilkes—why, he has confessed, 
only this afternoon. He admits that he 
took the diamond himself. There. Read it 
for yourself.” 

She touched the paper with the tip of her 
shoe. Minnie kicked at it a savage little 
kick. There was the flutter of a hysterical 
laugh in her round throat. 

“Do you have to believe everything you 
see in the paper? Maybe you think his con- 
fession reads better than mine. Does a 
thing look more plausible to you because 
you see it down in black and white? He 
confesses, and you don’t know why. I 
wouldn’t wonder if I could enlighten you. 
Don’t you know what’s being said about 
you? Couldn’t you infer? You’re the 
woman that actually went home with the 
foreman of the jury that convicted her own 
husband, side by side on the same right 
little tight little seat with him. How would 
that sound to unprejudiced ears?”’ 

“Tt was just a happen-so,” Allie mut- 
tered. 

“Was it? Happen-so’s can hang round a 
person’s neck, though. What would that 
jury make of it that convicted Homer? 
But pardon me, you’re not on trial, Mrs. 
Wilkes—not yet,’’ Minnie added, with a 
cunning gleam in her round eye. These 
shots of hers had told. ‘I’m just telling you 
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what people say. It’s being noised around 
by one or two of the jurors that live here 
that they were eleven to one for acquittal, 
and then George Foster swung ’em round 
in a body for conviction. Ah, I see you had 
suspected that. But that isn’t all. Melviny 
had to stick her oar in. 


of regard for Homer she put Mr. Golloup up 
to watching the house. You can imagine 


whether he would keep his mouth shut. | 
And then some say that you’ve been seen | 


with Gault, and that you’re applying al- 
ready for a divorce. Do you think all this 
wouldn’t come in time to Homer’s ears? 
Stone walls don’t shut gossip out, Mrs. 
Wilkes. Wouldn’t it be like Homer to con- 
fess just to save your face and quiet all 
these rumors, when they might easily 
enough end in putting you right where he 
was himself?” 

“You think—he thinks I’m guilty?” 
Allie faltered. 

‘*Well—what if he did?” 

“He has escaped,”’ Allie whispered, feel- 
ing all her muscles rigid. ‘‘ He is—at large.” 

At large. The terrible little phrase came 
to her lips involuntarily and seemed to 
paint against the blue dark of the window 
space that fearful picture of Homer Wilkes 
on his avenging errand. At large. That was 
the sort of thing one said of a wild animal. 


“He has escaped, yes. I heard them say- | 


ing so,’’ Minnie faltered. ‘Still he can’t 
get clear away, once they raise the hue and 
ery. They’ll have him in the toils by morn- 
ing. It’s not his escape that worries me so 
much as Captain Foster’s. He’s setting 
sail. He’ll be gone by morning.” 

“T hope he goes as far as a new pair of 
shoes will carry him,’ Allie whispered. 
“He’s at the bottom of it all.” 

“But if he goes he takes the diamond 
with him,’’ Minnie urged. “Our evidence 
would be as good as at the bottom of the 
sea. He carries it round his neck in a little 
leather bag. Supposing even we told Mr. 
Golloup everything, and he rowed out to 
arrest him, do you think they would find it 
on the man’s person? He could hide it or 
drop it in the water. Mrs. Wilkes, there’s 
only one way out. That was what I wanted 
to see you about, and then—my courage 
failed me. But it is the one way out.” 

“What is it then?”’ 

“You are the one woman in the world 
who could bargain with George Foster now, 
so he gives me to understand,’ Minnie 
whispered. ‘‘But you could do anything 
with him. It would be for your own safety 
as well as others’. There’s been a change of 
feeling toward Homer hereabouts since 
horses have been discarded in favor of 
trucks at the fill. I hear now there’s going 
to be an investigation of the cireumstances 
of the trial. But quite aside from that, will 
you stand by and see an innocent man 
locked up in jail for years, when just by a 
nod of your head you could free him?”’ 

“A nod—of the head?” f 

“Well, pretty nearly that. You would 
only have to whistle twice from the wharf — 
Eastman’s wharf. Captain Foster—he’s 
given me to understand that everything 
could be as it was in the beginning for you,”’ 
the girl murmured indistinctly. ‘‘He’s will- 
ing to give up the diamond to—to get pos- 
session of you.” 

“T wonder he’ll trust me to bring you 
back the diamond, without raising the hue 
and cry.” 

“He won’t. I shall have to go along to 
take care of that part of the transaction.” 

“There'll be no transaction then,’ Allie 
whispered hotly, drawing back. ‘‘I’ll have 
no witnesses; you least of all.’’ 

“You will do it, though,’’ Minnie cried, 
with a fearful joy. ‘“‘There’s no need of me 
along. There’s a rotten place in the top. of 
the spile at the end of the wharf on the side 
looking toward the dolphin. Put it in 
there, and I can get it sometime before 
morning.” 

“Tf I do it, it’s because I’m guiltier than 
you,” Allie said in a hollow voice. Minnie 
had put a ship’s whistle, moist from her hot 
palm, into her victim’s fingers. 

(Continued on Page 73) 


She saw George | « 
Foster’s tracks under your window, so out | 
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Hoaltafut 
Days -FREE 


Wwikes is a food in daily use. 
Yet, day in and day out, 
housewives — and now with- 
out reason—allow mutilated 
or mislaid caps to interfere 
with its purity. 


And all so unnecessary. Per- 
fection Pull and Hinge Caps 
have absolutely done away 
with the messy, unhealthful 
necessity for using ice picks, 
tarnished forks, or thumbs in 
opening milk bottles. Just a 
gentle pull and the bottle is 
opened; a slight pressure, and 
it is closed again. 


Enjoy 30 days of absolutely 
pure milk with our compli- 
ments. We’ll gladly send you 
amonth’s supply of Perfection 
Caps. Use them, see what a 
convenience and protection 
they are. You’ll then insist 
that your milkman use them 
onevery bottle he supplies you. 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 
MAIL 


Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation please 


send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 


a Name __ a - 
St 
B 
Address 
A 
D Canadian Manufacturers: 
=) THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
as 245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 
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that casts its shadow 


THE NEXT BIG ADVANCE in the automobile industry is 
coming from the sky. No one-can ignore its approaching 
shadow. 

For the development and the use by airplanes of the 
air-cooling principle pioneered and perfected by 
Franklin have now definitely passed the turning point. 
Today its superiority in aviation is unquestioned and 
the total eclipse of water-cooling for aircraft engines is 

rawing near. 


Do You Know the Facts? 


Byrd conquered the North Pole with air-cooled 
motors. Cobham used them to span darkest—and 
hottest— Africa. 


Even the Government has turned to air-cooling. 


The New Aviation Standard 


The U. S. Navy, on the authority of Commander 
Wilson, is now concentrating its development on air- 
cooled engines. 

The Army is following suit. Many Liberty engines 
have already been converted to air-cooling. 

Nearly every new design in commercial planes has 
chosen the air-cooled engine, according to one of the 
country’s leading aircraft engine experts. 


All Over the World 


Six of the ten private contractors now operating the 
Government air-mail lines have chosen air-cooled planes. 

Abroad, it is the same story. The Jupiter air-cooled 
engine in particular is rapidly driving water-cooled 
airplane motors out of existence. South American 
governments are using them. The Canadian govern- 
ment is employing them for its exacting forest patrol 
service. 

But the greatest demonstration of air-cooling’s 
superiority is taking place about you—not above you. 
On land—not aloft. Not in airplanes, but in the New 
Franklin Car! 


Even More Valuable in Motor Cars 


In airplanes, the benefits of air-cooling are restricted 
to greater dependability, greater economy, and more 
power per pound of weight. But in the Franklin these 
benefits extend throughout the entire range of per- 
formance. 

Air-cooling saves worry, work and expense—that 
goes without saying. And it lets you take the worst 
hill without a stop—cross even a desert in any tem- 
perature—use your car without stint at any time. 


SEDAN 


FULLY 
EQUIPPED 


on the ground 


But that is only the beginning! The Franklin is a 
better car not because it is air-cooled, but because it 
can use air-cooled construction! 

Cutting out radiator and water cuts down weight. 
With no delicate radiator to protect, rigidity—foe to 
comfort—can be killed. Other good results follow in 
quick order—chief among them the remarkable Franklin 
non-skid transmission brake. 


Take the Ride of Your Life—Today! 


Get behind the wheel of the New Franklin, and 
see, feel and hear the difference that these principles 
make on the road. 

Experience the thrill of the New Franklin’s high 
power: a 50% increase since 1920—the biggest of any 
American car. 

That is what has pushed Franklin’s 1926 sales even 
ahead of 1925—which was the most prosperous year 
in Franklin’s long history! 

That is what has produced an increase so far this year 
of 50% in sales to former owners of water-cooled cars. 

A car is waiting to give this ride to you, at the nearest 
Franklin showroom. See what air-cooling can do for 
you. And ask about special terms of payment. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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So—it was to be George Foster after all. 
Her wish had been wicked and now it would 
be granted as a penalty. However dreadful 
Homer Wilkes, the criminal at large, had 
looked to her, Captain Foster’s features 
were now painted darker yet; still, she 
must yield herself to his arms, she must go 
away with him to the coast of Africa, or to 
that hideous mansion in Hamburg, in expi- 
ation of her guilt. It was at this fatal cost 
that her heart had learned discrimination. 

She found herself out of the Jewett house, 
away from the torment of Minnie’s insinu- 
ating voice, the ship’s whistle in her hand. 
If she could cry quits with destiny now and 
be done with such a miserable tangle for 
good and all. Anything was better than this 
vice of not knowing her own mind from one 
minute to the next; of always yearning for 
the precise opposite of what she had. And 
now that the opposite had been cunningly 
put in her grasp, she loathed it and shrank 
from it with all her soul; yet she must em- 
brace it. 

She sprang up and ran headlong toward 
Eastman’s wharf. It was shadowed on 
one side by the high whitewashed wall of 
Denman’s warehouse, and on the other by 
a crazy huddle of waterside houses, with 
balustraded roofs and outside staircases. 
There was still that window, high up, from 
which she had seen Homer pitching fish 
into baskets in the middle of the night. It 
seemed centuries ago; and yet, in another 
aspect, hardly more than the day before 
yesterday. If she could begin again there, 
only as far back as that, how desperately 
she would make atonement. But time had 
actually passed; she had filled it with her 
wretched miscalculations. 

She raised the whistle to her lips and 
blew twice. Its ghostly sound had not 
died away between the glooming walls of 
the fish houses when she glimpsed a head 
moving along the schooner’s rail, aft. It 
disappeared; but in a moment or two she 
saw the work boat crawling away like a 
black beetle from under the ship’s counter. 
Her heart beat twice for every stroke of the 
oars. The boat collided with the side of 
the float below. The oars rattled into it; 
and then George Foster’s head appeared 
at the top of the ladder. He was smoking; 
but as soon as he caught sight of Allie’s 
white figure flattened against the ware- 
house wall he threw his cigar into the 
water. 

“What’s the verdict?’ he whispered, 
with a knifelike gleam in his eye. 

“The verdict? I don’t doubt it’s in ac- 
cordance with the evidence,’”’ Allie said. 
Captain Foster scrutinized her closely. He 
looked at her hands, but they were hanging 
limp. It was her blue eyes that held a kind 
of death. 

“You had better come along aboard 
then,’”’ he whispered. His arm slid round 
her. ‘The tide’s turned. It will be coming 
light in a few minutes.” 

“There’s just one preliminary,’ Allie 
cried, and stretched out her palm. “Give 
me first—a certain object, and then—I’ll 
do what you want.” 

“Good girl,’”” he muttered slavishly and 
fatuously. ‘‘Say, I’d give the mine it came 
from, outright.”’ 

He fumbled inside his shirt, then pressed 
the jewel, pouch and all, into her hand and 
closed her fingers over it. “That’s your 
engagement stone,” he chuckled. 

An icy shiver passed through Allie’s 
body. She had got possession of it. If she 
could escape him now 

But her strength would not be equal to 
it. Captain Foster had drawn her tight 
against him. If she could have struck him 
dead at her feet she would not have 
flinched from it, she thought fiercely. What 
a fool she had been not to secrete that fish 
knife on her person somewhere. She might 
even now raise an outcry, scream, and that 
would bring help, but Captain Foster 
would have time to make sure that the 
jewel was not found on either of them. 
Her case would look lame enough, to be 
found with this man of all men, and at such 
a questionable hour. 
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Captain Foster’s arm, drawing impa- 
tiently against the hollow of her back, urged 
her toward the ladder. She stumbled over 
a big wooden cleat. Captain Foster held 
her up indulgently; carried out of himself 
by his success, he had lost some of his cat- 
like awareness. Watching the glimmer of 
her half-shut eyes, he did not hear as soon 
as she did the sound of footsteps. Some- 
body was moving toward them over the 
rotted wharf-planking from a point just 
behind that clump of three or four big- 
headed spiles, red leaded, and held together 
by a few stapled turns of old wire. Allie 
knew that step. There was no mistaking 
the devil-may-care accent of Homer 
Wilkes’ heels pounding down on that de- 
crepit planking. 

And then Captain Foster caught sight 
of him. 

“That’s the song, is it?’’ he muttered in 
Allie’s ear. He took her hand in his, and 
brought it round until her fingers could 
rest for a second on the butt of a pistol in 
his hip pocket. “‘That’s the medicine I’ve 
got for him. You better tell him to dust 
out of here, my girl.” 

Homer, as if sensing this menace, had 
stopped. Allie, with a helpless twist 
against George Foster’s arm, looked to- 
ward him. The escaped convict was not 
so menacing as her guilty soul had all along 
portrayed him. Nothing, apparently, had 
changed about him. With his rough-dried 
white shirt open at the throat, his hands in 
the pockets of a corduroy coat, he was just 
the same shock-headed Homer Wilkes who 
had sat in the kitchen, railing at law and 
twitting her for her orthodox religion. 

But she had never been at a more terrible 
remove from him. She could not even cry 
out to warn him of his danger. - She stared 
at him hard, as if to persuade him with her 
eyes, but her eyes were shadowed. In any 
case, he was not even looking at her. In- 
stead, he was gravely taking out of his 
pocket a roll of money in bills evidently, 
from their color, of high denomination. 
His head bent as he counted it; he said 
conversationally, like a waterman who had 
brought them thus far on their journey, 
“The tide’s turned. It’s about at the slack. 
You ought to make a good reach of it past 
the headland.” 

Captain Foster, puzzled, but on his 
guard still, muttered uneasily, ‘‘I don’t see 
why not.” ; 

“T won’t detain you but a minute,” 
Homer Wilkes went on. ‘‘I’ve been too big 
a stumblingblock to both of you already. 
But it occurred to me, where you were 
starting on a long voyage, you might have 
a need of spot cash. It’s no good tome. I 
have found employment caning chairs.” 
He smiled at them companionably. “‘When 
I heard you were getting ready to sail, 
captain, I remembered that I had some 
unexpended money of yours. I had tucked 
it away, what I didn’t use of it, in a safer 
place than Mrs. Jewett had for that dia- 
mond of hers, by what I hear. Here it is, 
lacking five hundred.” 

He held it out amicably. In the dead si- 
lence, disturbed ever so faintly by a drip- 
ping and rippling under the wharf, Allie felt 
the excited throb of her heart pounding 
against George Foster’s arm. Would he 
reach out to take the money? It was a 
ruse, she was certain, on Homer Wilkes’ 
part, to get the man by the hand. If it was, 
it failed. 

“Take it,’’ Foster hissed in her ear, 
without losing his grip of her. His fingers, 
she knew, were even then clutched round 
the handle of his pistol. If she cried out to 
her husband to take her back he would be 
a dead man that minute. 

She put out her hand to take the money. 
She must not give the faintest sign, she told 
herself. Yet, at the touch of Homer’s 
fingers, she felt little devils of communica- 
tion dancing in her own. In spite of every- 
thing she had returned his pressure. 

As if those white fingers of hers had let 
loose some explosive force, she felt herself 
torn bodily out of Foster’s arms. Homer 
Wilkes had all but wrenched her arm out of 
its socket; a shot from the pistol followed, 
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evidently going wild, because next instant 
Homer was swarming over Captain Foster 
like a wildcat. 

They made a queer double shape that 
went writhing and weaving in and out 
among the spiles, and finally slam up 
against the warehouse. This shape flat- 
tened, got down on all fours, crab fashion, 
and seemed in danger of edging off the wharf 
altogether. There came a snarl, a throttled 
breath, silence. 

Then Homer Wilkes was standing up 
again before her, the shirt half torn from his 
chest, his arms looking huger than ever by 
reason of the extra blood his efforts had 
forced into them. 

“You have killed him,”’ Allie cried. 

“He'll live to do a lot more mischief yet,”’ 


Homer returned, bending over him. He | 


took a rope out of his pocket and tied the 
fallen man’s ankles together. 


He threw it into the water with a gentle 
swing and stared after it. 
“T wish that gun was the worst scare he 


ever put into me,” he whispered. “Allie, I | 


don’t know now if what I’ve done will meet 
with your approval. 
something in your finger tips 

He stopped short, and stared at her 
fingers. The little leather pouch dangled 
from them. Impulsively she shook the 
diamond into her palm. 


” 


“What would you infer from that?” she | 
“Maybe you’d think twice now if | 


cried. 
you had it to do over again.” 


“Don’t you drop it through these cracks | 


in your excitement,” he said. ‘‘Here, you 


better give it to me for safe-keeping. I | 


might as well have the name as the game.” 

“Why don’t you just leave me to my own 
devices? Don’t you know there was a time 
not so long ago when I would have gone 
away with him at the drop of ahat? That’s 
the kind of woman I am.” 

“Steady. Steady over the shoals,” 
Homer murmured. ‘I know the kind of 
woman you are. Nobody can tell me A 

“T’m the kind of woman that believes, 
just on somebody else’s mortal oath, that 
her husband can lie and—and steal; when 
all the time she ought to know, if she knows 
anything, that he’s the kindest—grand- 
est ‘ 

“Hold your horses now,’’ Homer mut- 
tered. “‘Don’t you undertake to overexag- 
gerate the case.”’ 


““As if I could. There I sat and saw | 
George Foster step into the jury box, and | 
never said a word, and didn’t so much as | 


” 


lift my little finger 
“You didn’t do anything I didn’t do,” 


Homer breathed. “‘I thought myself there | 


was nothing like pulling the wool over the 


eyes of the law by having a friend in the | 
jury box. After the verdict, the joke was on | 


me. I figured the other eleven had con- 


vinced him, see, and all the time, it seems, | 


he was convincing the eleven.” 


“Then—you know his part in it?” Allie | 


cried. 


“T wouldn’t wonder. The fact is, I over- | 


heard that confab between you and Minnie. 
I have been stepping on your shadow ever 
since dark, practically; and still, where I 
was—at large, Allie, I was too bashful to 
make myself known. Queer too. There I 
had been sitting in jail all agog to get out, 
the four walls wouldn’t hold me, I was 


ready to punch those blocks of stone out | 


with my fists one at a time to get to you— 
and when I do get to you ny 

“You did mean for me to go away with 
George Foster? You did confess, because 
you thought I ” 

“There’s no squirming out of it,’” Homer 
Wilkes said, pounding one fist against the 
other. ‘‘I did, yes. I made that grand- 
stand play, and all the while I was fit to 
drive nails with my fists and pull ’em out 
again with my teeth. Allie, there’s a saying 
hereabouts that a man and a woman have 
to eat a bushel of salt together before they 
can learn to trust each other with their eyes 
shut. Looks as if you and I were only on our 
first peck. You take it, on the facts ——”’ 

“The facts,”’ Allie cried. ‘‘How I abomi- 
nate facts. Let’s hereafter in our dealings 


When he | 
stood up he had Captain Foster’s pistol. | 


I just inferred from | 
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with each other throw facts to the four 
winds. My soul, believing black is white 
is so much simpler, Homer.” 

“Safer too,” Homer Wilkes agreed. She 
had cast herself into his arms. ‘‘ Why right 
now, come to think of it,’ he continued, 
his arms about her, but his voice extremely 
staid, for Homer Wilkes, ‘‘if there hadn’t 
been a Minnie Jewett to enlighten us # 

Allie broke in, with tardy recognition of 
that unlucky girl’s plight, ‘‘ Homer, what- 
ever will they do with her?” 

“Nothing. Not a thing, Allie. Don’t 
you worry. For one thing, I wouldn’t 
wonder if she can turn state’s evidence 


‘ 
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against George Foster here. Why, for that 
matter, I doubt if a man would be found 
guilty hereabouts of conspiring to put a 
Wilkes in prison. They probably would 
pack the jury in his favor.” 

“Your opinion of the law hasn’t im- 
proved, in spite of the lesson you’ve had. 
But if you hadn’t said that I’d hardly have 
known you for the same man,” Allie said. 
“T guess now I am convinced though.” 

“Convinced, are you? Convinced be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, Allie. Well now, 
convince yourself.” 

“Tf I could only convince you,” Allie 
whispered, “‘of—of the other proposition.” 


November 13,1926 


It was growing light fast. He could see 
those cornflower-blue eyes very near his 
own. He bent his head. 

After an interval, he said, rapt: 

“‘T guess it will take a jury of twelve men 
to convince me you're the same woman 
after that, even with second cousins 
barred.” 

Allie murmured thankfully, 

“T’ll let the Baltimore orioles be the 
jury. Where they’ll have another chance 
at horsehair out of this, it does seem as if 
they ought to render a favorable verdict.” 


(THE END) 


THE PRIVATE REGISTER 


“How’s the private register today?” 
Steve inquired. 

‘“‘We’ve several on it—a senator who, I 
believe, is supposed to be in Washington; 
a politician from the Middle West; a Ger- 
man financier.” 

“ Anything in the way of nobility?” 

“A French vicomte; an Austrian 
countess.” 

‘“What’s her name?”’ 

“The Countess Tyznane, from Prague.”’ 

“Oh!” said Steve. 

‘“‘She’s the one you're looking for?” ob- 
served Sigert. ; 

“Not exactly that,’ Steve countered. 


| “What do you know about her?” 


‘“‘Nothing at all except what I saw in a 


| newspaper the day after she registered with 
| us—that she was in New York to arrange 


for the publication of memoirs. We have 
them, by the way.” 

“Have what?” Steve inquired. 

‘Her book in our hotel safe. At least, we 
have something in the safe which I suppose 
must be her book. The day she arrived she 


| deposited with us a package—a large sealed 
| package—that is, it’s sealed whenever we 


see it. It’s light—papers. She sends for it 
when she has visitors and always returns it 
as soon as they have left, sealed with tapes 


| of gummed paper across which she drops 


sealing wax, into which she presses the im- 
print of a ring, apparently, with an eagle 
and a lion head.’’ 

“She has visitors then?”’ 

“So far she has just two of them, both 
men. They have called on her several 
times. Except for them, she has seen no 
one. How did you know about her?” 

“‘T had an inquiry about her,’’ Steve re- 
turned evasively. 

“So have we,” said Sigert; ‘‘several. 
There seems to be quite an interest in the 
Countess Tyznane. Of course, we’ve told 
everybody she is not here.” 

“Everybody?” Steve inquired. 

“‘Byeryone who’s asked for her. Her two 
men callers do not ask; in every case, with- 
out making any inquiry, they have gone to 
her floor, and the floor clerk has been in- 
structed by the countess to pass them to 
her suite. They have given no names, and 
she has not mentioned their names. She 
merely described them.” 

“Then she has no authorized list? Ex- 
cept for those two, she wants to see no 
one?” 

“No one at all.” 

“What are they—foreigners or Amer- 
icans?”’ 

““ Americans, apparently.” 

“She goes out with them?”’ 

“She goes out with no one. In the three 
days she has been here, she has not left her 
suite even to step into the hall.” 

“But you’ve seen her?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve seen her,” said Sigert. 
“She’s a young woman, exceedingly at- 
tractive. Personality, Steve—more than 
any looks you can describe. She’s some- 
what below medium height; dark hair and 
dark eyes and a beautiful skin, clear white. 
You notice that especially; very white 
teeth, which she shows when she smiles. 
She’s beautifully formed—small, slender 
handsand feet. Altogether,” Sigertsummed 
it up, “Steve, she’s a witch.” 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Witch?” Steve repeated the word. 
“You mean there’s a—a suggestion of 
trouble about her?” 

“That sort of girl can’t merely suggest 
trouble,” Sigert asserted. ‘‘She must make 
it, as long as there are men and other 
women in the world.” 

‘““Where is she in the house?” asked 
Steve. 

“She has Suite 1142-4, southeast corner 
of the house, fifty a day. Anything you 
want done about her?” 

Steve shook his head, but in a moment 
lifted the receiver of the phone before him 
and gave his name to the operator, instruct- 
ing her to connect him with Room 1142. A 
maid, evidently, answered, speaking Eng- 
lish with a Gallic accent. Steve asked for 
the countess, stating who he was, and a 
rather long consultation followed between 
the maid and someone else before the voice 
inquired, ‘“‘The countess will know what it 
is you wish.” 

“May I speak to the countess person- 
ally?”’ Steve insisted. 

“No, monsieur.”’ 

Steve thereupon patiently relayed 
through the maid, whom he heard inter- 
preting in French, the question as to 
whether the countess wished to see Mr. 
Winston Breed, of New York, who was 
trying to find her. 

The reply came emphatically in the 
negative, and Steve explained that he had 
not indicated that the countess was at the 
Colony. 

He hung up and gazed across the desk at 
Sigert, observing, ‘‘She never goes out?” 

““Never; and she’s been with us three 
days. What you thinking?” 

“Nothing,’’ denied Steve, but arose, 
vaguely disturbed; and though he meant 
to dismiss the matter, it was on his mind 
when, a few hours later, he encountered in 
the lounge Art Racken. 

Racken, once newspaper man, now doing 
publicity for the Colony, was Steve’s source 
of information about such of the prominent 
or near-prominent as Steve himself chanced 
not to know. Art also was, informally, a 
sort of counselor in general in emergencies. 
His contacts were many and amazing; his 
varied experience, at first or second hand, 
furnished a fund of advice often of inval- 
uable assistance to Steve. 

The private register was practically the 
sole institution at the Colony which held 
for Racken no interest. His professional 
activities, being publicity, were directly 
opposed to it. Access to it for him was not 
forbidden, for Art was completely trust- 
worthy. Rather, he eschewed it for him- 
self, perhaps with some appreciation of the 
advantages of not being led into tempta- 
tion. When Steve mentioned the Countess 
Tyznane, it was at once apparent that 
Racken was ignorant that she was on the 
private register of the Colony. 

**She’s over here now,’’ Art said. “Quite 
a little flutter of expectation about her in 
sensitive circles.” 

“‘Sensitive?’’ repeated Steve. 

“She’s over arranging publication here 
of her memoirs, from which, I gather, much 
is expected—and when I say much, Steve, 
I do not exaggerate.” 

“Much what?” asked Steve. 


“Much of Uncle Shylock’s good money 
in royalties to her, Steve; and I hear the 
family needs it. The castles are in shock- 
ing repair. Her book will sell—oh, it will 
surely sell! One million copies ought to be 
conservative, if the publishers print half 
what is whispered on Park Avenue. Many 
of our well-known internationalists will 
quickly crawl to cover. There will be, lam 
sure, a much, much smaller outcry for for- 
giveness and cancellation of foreign debts 
when the little lady leaves us. She natu- 
rally is staying very quietly while making 
the arrangement. She is up in Westchester 
County, I hear,’’ observed Racken. 

“Ts she?”’ asked Steve. 

“Do you want to know definitely?” 
Racken inquired. 

“Tf she is there I want to know it,’’ Steve 
assured him; and Art promised to let him 
know by next morning. 

Before Steve obtained information on 

this interesting point, Breed reappeared 
late in the evening. ‘‘ Well,” asked Breed, 
“‘what have you for me?”’ 
_ “Nothing,” replied Steve, feeling more 
uncomfortable than he had expected. 
From a professional standpoint, his duty 
was quite clear. A guest, requesting pri- 
vacy in his hotel, had been promised it, and, 
so far as he knew, had done nothing to 
sacrifice her right to it. Her business here, 
though exceedingly embarrassing to others, 
was legal and, in its way, legitimate. 

“She is not at the Colony?” Breed 
persisted. 

"eNO! 

“You mean she is, but you must say she 
eva 

“I don’t know where she is,”’ Steve lied 
faithfully, following the rules of his own 
house required of his employes; yet, as he 
gazed at his friend, the vague distrust 
which had followed his phone call to the 
countess was redoubled. 

“T believe you know where she is,” 
Breed declared. “If you haven’t actually 
located her, you know that you can take 
me to her.” 

“T can do nothing for you regarding the 
Countess Tyznane,”’ Steve denied, and, in 
spite of himself, colored slightly. 

“All right.’”’ Breed appeared to accept 
the situation. He took slowly from his 
pocket a long, well-filled envelope, which, 
Steve saw, was unaddressed and with flap 
unsealed, and held it with nervous hands 
which trembled uncertainly. - 

“T am commissioned to give her this,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll leave it with you, open for 
your examination. Look at it, - please, 
Steve, so that you will know when you give 
it to her exactly what you are doing, if she 
takes it. It is not from me, ofcourse, 
though my card is the only communication 
in it. I am told there has been a previous 
correspondence regarding it, and that she 
will know by my card from whom it comes.”’ 

Steve glanced at the envelope. ‘‘That’s 
money,” he said; ‘‘a good deal of money.” 

“Yes.” A deep and painful flush passed 
over Breed’s face. 

“You want me to give it to her and see if 
she takes it?”’ 

a Ogee 

“You hope she—won’t?”’ 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

The flush stained Breed’s cheek a still 
deeper crimson, and he looked away. “‘I 
want to know what she says and does. A 
great deal has happened since the war 
to—to deteriorate Europeans in their deal- 
ings with Americans.” He seemed strug- 
gling to speak impersonally. “‘I don’t know 
what to expect of her. Of course, I hope,” 
he confessed, answering Steve’s question, 
‘she won’t take it.” 

He put it with such deep feeling that 
Steve could not completely refuse him. 

“Look in the envelope, please, Steve,” 
Breed added. ‘“‘Thank you very, very 
much.” And he picked up his walking stick 
and went out at once. 

Steve examined the envelope. Bank 
notes were its contents—notes of large de- 
nomination. 

He counted them curiously—twenty 
five-hundred-dollar bills. The envelope held 
ten thousand dollars and Breed’s card, with- 
out any note or inscription. 

Calling Sigert in the morning, he learned 
that there was no alteration in the situation 
of the countess. She was in her suite at the 
Colony and had remained completely in- 
comunicado except to her two permitted 
callers, who, last night, had brought with 
them another man. The three had left to- 
gether shortly after eleven. 

By morning, Art Racken meant noon at 
the earliest, Steve very well knew; and, 
indeed, it was afternoon before he received 
Racken’s report. He was approaching the 
hotel entrance when he saw Art in a freshly 
pressed suit of dove gray, with a gardenia 
in his buttonhole. Art was paying off a 
cab. 

“Oh, about the lady you mentioned 
yesterday,’’ Racken said to Steve. ‘She is 
in Westchester, or was last week.” 

“How long ago?’”’ asked Steve. 

“Three or four days,” replied Racken. 

“Any report of her more recently?” 
Steve inquired. 

“ce Why? ” 

“Come into the office for a moment,” 
Steve directed; and Racken, aware that 
something serious was up, followed him 
into a private room, where Steve gave the 
information that a guest calling herself the 
Countess Tyznane was on the private reg- 
ister of the Colony. 

“So,” said Racken, with increased in- 
terest, ‘‘we have Clothilde with us, have 
we? This is her little lair. Here are her 
Manhattan headquarters.” 

‘‘What else have you heard about her?” 
Steve demanded. 

“‘Plenty,”’ assured Racken. “From what 
I’ve gathered since I’ve seen you, the pub- 
lication of the pleasant little memoirs we 
mentioned yesterday may be indefinitely 


-postponed—at a price of course. Or that 


is the word which is now cheering some of 
our most sensitive internationalists.” 

“You mean she’s using the Colony as 
headquarters, not for arranging the pub- 
lication of the memoirs but to collect the 
price of not publishing them,” said Steve, 
and put his hand upon the envelope of 
Breed’s money in his pocket. He consid- 
ered mentioning it to Racken, but thought 
better of it. 

He sought Sigert and inquired, more cir- 
cumstantially, about the original arrange- 
ments for the countess. Sigert showed him 
the correspondence from abroad preceding 
the countess’ arrival. 

Steve went to the eleventh floor and from 
the desk of the floor clerk he called Room 
1142, saying who he was and asking per- 
mission to come to the room. A consulta- 
tion followed, similar to that at his first 
call in behalf of Breed, and resulted in a 
reply that it was impossible for the countess 
to receive anyone now. 

‘“When will it be possible to see me?”’ 
Steve insisted. 

‘“Madame does not require to see you at 
all,’ the maid replied. ‘She is satisfied 
with the service at the hotel. She finds no 
fault. She will accept, as if made, the 
compliment of your call.” 

“‘T wish to see her,’’ returned Steve more 
sternly. ‘‘In fact I must see her.” 
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This precipitated a lengthier consulta- 
tion, which terminated in a cool reply, re- 
signed in tone, “‘ You may come now.” 

Steve went to the door of 1144, which 
was the drawing-room, where he knocked, 
and after a few moments a pretty maid, 
plainly a Frenchwoman, admitted him. 

Seldom, when entering a suite during its 
occupancy, was Steve impressed by any 
strong sense of individuality. The likeness 
of one guest to another following him in a 
hotel room seemed to Steve sometimes 
amazing. Howlittle distinguished onefrom 
another; how colorless and complete was 
the sameness of most of them! Contrarily, 
he stirred always to slight, agreeable stim- 
ulus when stepping into one of his rooms 
and feeling at once an unusual presence. 

No one was in this 1144; but a scarlet 
and green parrot clawed at a jet-black cage; 
someone had flung—there was no other 
word for it—a lion’s skin over the back of a 
couch; small personal articles, gay with a 
red and yellow crest, lay on the writing 
desk; the very furniture conveyed person- 
ality by a slight peculiarity of placing. 

The door to the room which Steve knew 
to be a bedroom, was partly open; and he 


suspected, without glancing through, that 


he was being observed. Suddenly the door 
opened wide. 

“Monsieur le propriétaire?”’ a quick, cool 
voice questioned him, and the girl whom 
Breed and Sigert had described swept into 
the room. She was in a wine-red dress, 
close, clinging, and displaying to good ad- 
vantage her slender figure. She was quick, 
lively, with vivacity in her voice, her small 
gestures, her smile when she had spoken 
her short challenge. Her eyes were dark 
and bright; and the whiteness of her skin, 
upon which Sigert especially had com- 
mented, was conspicuous. Hers was a clear, 
glowing whiteness in striking contrast to 
her dark hair. 

This at first appeared black, but closer 
it became dark auburn, with copper lights 
init. Cut short and brushed severely back, 
it might appear boyish upon another; she 
in no way suggested a boy; her femininity 
was her most marked characteristic. She 
was a beautiful young woman. A scent, dis- 
tinctive, indescribable, exhilarating, swept 
into the room with her. 

Sigert had spoken of her smile, and she 
repeated ‘‘ Monsieur le propriétaire?”’ smil- 
ing and showing very white teeth. 

““Yes,’’ said Steve; and asked, ‘You 
speak English?’”’ He had forgotten to ask 
Sigert that. 

She gave a direction to her maid in 
French too rapidly for Steve to follow, and 
the maid asked, “‘ You do not speak French, 
sir?” 

“Only a little,’’ Steve admitted. 

“Your language is not one which the 
countess speaks,”’ said the maid, “‘so she 
asks, through me, what is it you wish? 
You have called in person to make sure 
that the service of the hotel remains, to the 
countess, satisfactory?”’ 

“No, not that exactly,’’ Steve replied to 
the maid, but watched the countess, with 
his pulse perceptibly hastening. 

She was more than a merely attractive 
woman; she possessed, beyond the attri- 
butes of physical beauty, much of that 
quality of charm sometimes summed up in 
the word “personality,” and to which 
Sigert had added the appellation of 
“witch.” 

She was well aware of it? By her glance, 
her manner, her slight shrug of her shoul- 
ders as she waited, by the small gestures of 
her lovely white hands, she was making a 
play to please Steve; and he felt the at- 
tractiveness of her at the same time he was 
conscious of the slightly sinister suggestion 
that Sigert also had noticed. 

Steve tried to deduct from her ten 
years—and this sinister suggestion. He 
tried to see her as the girl of fifteen who 
had been Winston Breed’s companion, and 
to trace the source of that later fascination 
for Breed which had made her, for him, so 
wonderful as a woman, before the deterio- 
ration of Europeans in their dealings with 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
Americans. The source of attraction and 
the ways of a man in love, Steve decided, 
were past finding out. 

‘‘Winston Breed, for whom I spoke the 
other day,’’ said Steve, watching her, “‘has 
asked me to deliver to you a—communica- 
tion.” 

“‘Ow’est-ce que c’est?’’ asked the countess 
quickly. 

“‘This is it,’ said Steve, and he drew 
Breed’s heavy envelope from his pocket. 

Ten thousand dollars, he knew it con- 
tained; and the countess’ eyes were upon 
it. Did she know, or at least expect, that it 
contained money? 

Her eyes went from the envelope to his 
face; immediately she was scanning him. 
“What are you trying to do?” her bright 
eyes seemed to inquire, and Steve felt that 
she went on guard against him. 

“He asked you to give that to me?” 
asked the countess, and Steve’s French was 
equal to this, without the maid’s transla- 
tion. 

“He did.” 

Her glance shifted from Steve’s eyes to 
the envelope, and he was sure that she dis- 
cerned the bulk and shape of bank notes. 
If Racken’s information was correct, prob- 
ably she had become familiar with the form 
and bulk of American bank notes in white 
envelopes. The character of the prospec- 
tive transaction between them was, Steve 
believed, perfectly plain. She must be in 
doubt, however, of the denomination of the 
notes. What would they total, and what 
would be the risk to her in receiving them? 

Apparently she decided somewhat to re- 
solve this last problem. ‘‘ You know what 
you have, monsieur?”’ she challenged him 
in French. 

“T do,” said Steve. ‘‘ Money.” 

“Money,” she repeated in English, smil- 
ing sardonically; and this, Steve felt sure, 
was a part of the deterioration of recent 
years. ‘‘Money Américain?” 

‘« American money,” said Steve. 

‘Ah, there is so much, much of it!” 

“There is a good deal here,’’ said Steve, 
in bad French. 

“A good deal, monsieur?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

Steve saw her start slightly. The 
amount, even for her present operations, 
must be unusual. It made her, Steve im- 


agined, more avid to obtain that bulky © 


envelope, but also more afraid to extend 
her white hand for it. 

“You in person bring it to me!” she ex- 
claimed, studying him. ‘‘You know why 
you bring it, or you are, perhaps, in the 
matter a mere messager?” 

“‘ Messager ?”’ Steve repeated the French 
word which he had not fully comprehended. 

“What you call errand boy, monsieur,”’ 
said the maid; and in spite of himself, 
Steve warmed. He knew that she was pur- 
posely endeavoring to disturb him, so he 
replied, ‘‘You may consider me whatever 
you wish.” 

“Very well, monsieur,’”’ she made her 
decision, ‘‘I receive my communication.” 
And she put out her white, slim hand. 

Steve hesitated. The amount in the en- 
velope, large as it was, composed no great 
sum to Breed, he realized, or to those it 
came from; it was, indeed, inconsiderable 
to some family as a price of sparing itself 
public ridicule and humiliation. Pride— 
and the saving of face—was worth far more 
than that; and it was plain to Steve that 
Breed believed, whatever may have been 
the countess’ deterioration with respect to 
Americans, she would keep faith after re- 
ceiving the money; she would suppress her 
embarrassing comments upon that par- 
ticular family. 

“So it is not to be handed over?”’ queried 
the countess, slightly taunting. “It is 
merely to be—displayed?”’ 

“Tt is yours,”’ he said, and delivered it. 

The white hand held it without triumph 
or immediately betraying curiosity. “You 
have ‘another message, Monsieur—Mon- 
sieur le propriétaire?”’ 


“Tt is all then.” 
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Outside the door of the suite, which im- 
mediately was closed and bolted behind 
him, Steve found himself in a stretch of 
corridor forsaken except by himself. No 
one passed; no one was in sight. The 
elevators were around a right-angle turn 
some distance down the corridor, which at 
this point was used only by those occupy- 
ing the rooms directly fronting on it. 

Steve, uncomfortable in mind, troubled 
in thought, followed the corridor to the 
elevators and stopped at the desk of the 
floor clerk opposite them, where a capable- 
seeming girl was on duty. 

“You know 1142 by sight?” he inquired 
of her. 

“The Countess Tyznane? 
Faraday.” 

““You’ve not, however, seen her go in or 
out past your desk?” 

“‘T was on duty when she was checked in, 
sir, and saw her then.”’ 

“You know her maid too?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Faraday.” 

“Tf either of them passes you, going out, 
you will at once call Mr. Sigert and inform 
him.” 

There was no way for the countess to 
leave the hotel without passing the floor 


Yes, Mr. 


“clerk. 


Immediately Steve descended to Sigert’s 
office and informed him of the situation 
and arranged a plan of action, if either the 
countess or her maid attempted to leave 
the hotel. He went then to his rooms, where 
Birkie, his man, reported to him that Mr. 
Winston Breed had phoned several times 
and wished him to call immediately on his re- 
turn. Steve rang thenumber, which proved 
to be Breed’s home, and Winston was in. 

“Oh, yes, Steve,’ Winston exclaimed. 
‘Regarding the matter I spoke to you of 
yesterday. Please do nothing at all about 
it.” His tone was lighter than Steve had 
yet heard it; relief, Steve thought; he 
sounded almost cheerful. 

“T’ve attended to it,’’ said Steve, not 
cheerily at all. 

“What?” 

“‘T’ve seen her.” 

‘““When?” There was perplexity in 
Breed’s tone. 

“Just now.” 

“T say,’ said Breed, after an instant’s 
silence, ‘‘I don’t understand. I want to see 
you. I’llrun down there. Will you wait?” 

“‘T was just about to send for you,” said 
Steve; and rather impatiently waited. 

With each ring of the phone, he listened 
uneasily on the chance that it might be a 
message from Sigert before Breed arrived; 
for Steve appreciated the difficulty in de- 
taining the countess, or even her maid, 
without taking some overt action, if either 
wished to leave the hotel. However, no 
such call came, and Breed arrived promptly. 

He was altered from his manner at his 
previous calls; there was less depression in 
him now. He was nervous and quite openly ~ 
perplexed, and instantly he explained this. 

““Steve, I’ve heard from her—had a note 
from her. And you’ve seen her, you say?” 

“Yes,” said Steve, “I’ve seen her. I 
followed out your instructions. I gave her 
the money, Win.” 

Breed’s face crimsoned; he moved anx- 
iously. ‘‘ You offered it to her, you mean?”’ 

“T gave it to her,’’ Steve repeated stub- 
bornly. “‘She took it, Win.” 

Breed went mechanically to a chair and 
seated himself without knowing that he did 
it. ‘I was trying to get you, Steve,” he 
said uncertainly. ‘‘I was phoning you all 
afternoon.”’ 

“T wasn’t in my rooms; and I’m never 
to be got, except at a certain hour, at the 
Colony. They’ve orders not to try to find 
me or receive calls for me. What was it, 
Win?” 

“Just that I’d heard from her—had a 
note, asking me to come and see her this 
evening.” 

“Where?” 

“She’ll be next door—at your hotel, the 
Colony. Where did you see her, Steve?”’ 

“Next door—at the Colony.” 

“Ah, she’s there now?” 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

Steve nodded, glancing at the phone, 
which had remained silent recently. ‘‘ Yes, 
she’s there now.” 

Breed started up impulsively, but con- 
trolled himself and sat back. “‘ You offered 
her the money, Steve?” 

“Yes,’”’ said Steve coldly, “I offered it 
to her, and she received and kept it.” 

“‘T don’t understand.” Breed got up in 
agitation and moved nervously about the 
room. ‘‘People came to me—people well 
known to me, whom I could not doubt— 
and said she was here in New York, and 
was demanding money from them not to 
print things about them which she’d writ- 
ten in her book. Some of them had paid her, 
or they said they had. I couldn’t believe 
it. Then I had to believe. There was no 
doubt she was in New York, and I hadn’t 
heard from her. She hadn’t let me know 
she was here.” 

‘‘Had any of them seen her?” 

“Some of them had; she met them at an 


_ attorney’s office by appointment. Others 


had had dealings only with two men who 
were representing her; they had creden- 
tials from her and her own manuscript. I 
knew all this, Steve, the first time I came to 
see you; but I couldn’t bring myself to tell 


| it to you or to anybody else. I could not 
| bear to admit that she had taken to that. I 


asked one of the men whom she was hold- 
ing up to give his money to me; I wanted 
to deliver it, if delivery was to be made. I 


_ wanted to see for myself how and why she 


was receiving the money and what she 
would say for herself. So he gave it to me 
instead of to her messenger; when you 
wouldn’t help me go to her, though I was 
sure you knew where she was, I gave it to 
you. And then I got her note.” 

“She had found out by that time, I 
think,”’ said Steve, “‘that the money from 
that particular victim was to reach her 
through you.” 

“e Yes.” 

“And so made an appointment with 
you.” 

“T don’t know. It didn’t look to me like 
that. It seemed to me just a note of the sort 
she’s always written me—frank, pleasant, 
saying she wanted to see me. You know 
how it is when you’ve been doubting any- 
one, and you hear from them in just the 
tone they’ve always used, suddenly you 
feel that everything’s all right. That’s how 
I felt.” 

Steve studied him. ‘She told you she’d 
be at the Colony tonight, Win; where was 
she when she wrote you?”’ 

Breed pulled from his pocket a square 
envelope addressed to himself in definite 
characteristic writing. He held it so that 
he showed to Steve the postmark. ‘She 
was up in Westchester, visiting friends.”’ 

“Last night?” 

“Yesterday afternoon, when she wrote 
this.”’ 

““H’m!” Steve considered, starting up. 
“Just now she’s next door. I’m going to 


| see her again. Will you come?” 


Together they went to the Colony, and 
immediately to the eleventh floor, where 
Steve inquired of the floor clerk, who was 
the same girl he had cautioned earlier, 
“Has anyone left 1142?” 

“Yes, sir; the maid, just now.” 

“Where did she go?” 

“She took the elevator down. 
phoned Mr. Sigert.” 

‘‘Have you seen the countess?” 

Se IN OvaSIDS 

““Come on,”’ said Steve, and led Breed to 
the corner suite, where he knocked. 

There was no response to repeated rap- 
ping, and Steve returned to the floor 
clerk’s desk, where he rang the room phone. 
This elicited no answer, and after another 
trial at the door, Steve summoned the head 
chambermaid, who opened the door with 
her pass key. She went in, while Steve 
and Breed remained in the hall; soon she 
beckoned them in. The rooms were empty. 

Breed, anxious and deeply troubled, 
stared about the room, recognizing the 
crest on the note paper, on some of the 
small personal articles. 


I’ve 
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“That’s the Tyznane coat of arms?” 
asked Steve. 

Yess, % 
Where is she?” 

““She was here, and she has not passed 
the floor clerk.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘T left special instructions to the floor 
clerk to watch her. The girl has been con- 
stantly on duty since I left the countess— 
with your ten thousand dollars.” 

Steve remembered the maid and rang up 
Sigert. ‘She left the house some time 
ago,” Sigert reported. ‘‘Burke went along 
after her and is to phone Seligman if he 
gets anything.”” Burke was one of the 
house detectives, and Seligman Steve’s 
chief of detective staff, with headquarters 
at the Colony. ‘Anything from the 
countess?” 

“She has left her room; we’re in the 
suite,’ Steve stated. But he did not wait 
in therooms. He went into the hall, where 
the seclusion of the suite, out of sight of the 
station of the floor clerk, impressed him 
again, and doubly. 

Six doors, similarly hidden from view of 
the watch station, he passed before he came 
in sight of the floor clerk. He went on to 
her. 

“You are sure that the 
Tyznane has not passed?” 

“Tam sure, Mr. Faraday.” 

“You would know her?” 

“T noticed her particularly when she 
came. She was very unusual, sir. I am 
sure I would know her. Besides, I 
know everyone who has passed since you’ve 
been here, Mr. Faraday.” 

“Who have?”’ inquired Steve. 

“No one but guests going to and from 
their rooms recently, sir.’ And the girl 
listed them, picking up the keys which had 
been left with her. ‘‘ Here is 1167, sir.”’ 

“Who is it?” 

“Mr. Trowbridge, of Cincinnati, sir—a 
large, red-faced man. Here is 1174—a 
married couple.” 

“Young?” asked Steve. 

““Grandparents, I’d say, sir. . 
is 1181.” 

“‘Never mind those,” Steve interrupted 
suddenly. ‘“‘Who has passed from Number 
1145-50 or from 1138-41?”’ Henamed the 
doors on the other side of the countess’ 
suite, which, similarly, were out of sight of 
the girl’s station. 

‘Just two people, sir.’’ 

“Together?” 

“No; 1139 went to his room. 
him his key ten minutes ago.” 

“He hasn’t passed out again?” 

“ce No.” 

“Never mind him; 
other?” 

“1148.” 

“A girl?”’ asked Steve. 

“A woman, sir.”’ 

“Name?” 

“‘She’s Mrs. Buell Wickes—an English 
lady, sir.” 

“You know her?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve seen her in and out sev- 
eral times.” 

“How old is she?” 

“Old? I can’t say, sir,” said the girl, 
somewhat confused. ‘‘She’s not old. A 
young lady, Mr. Faraday.” 

“As young as the countess?” 

“Oh, no, sir. She wears glasses.” 

“Does she? But she’s about the countess’ 
height?” 

‘“No, sir—I mean I never noticed.”’ 

“Stand up,’ said Steve; and then: 
“The countess is about your height; is 
Mrs. Buell Wickes also?”’ 

“About, sir.” 

“How does she pass you? 
Veiled, perhaps?” 

“Not veiled that I remember; but she’s 
always had on a heavy fox fur coat.” 

‘*Can you describe Mrs. Buell Wickes?” 

‘She always has on a pile of color, Mr. 
Faraday, and her glasses with horn rims.”’ 

‘‘What color is her hair?”’ 

‘‘She’s always had a hat over it.”’ 

‘Spoken to her?” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Enduring Beauty 


The world of fashion has decreed that motor car 
interiors be beautiful. Common sense has demanded 
that they also be durable. 


There, in the simplest of terms, you will find an 
explanation of the great vogue of Ca-Vel as uphol- 
stery for smart closed cars. 

These soft, lustrous velvets are colorfast. They 
confer upon any car the heritage of youth which, of 
course, means a higher resale value. , 

Rememberthe name Ca-Vel. It isa positive guaran- 
tee of upholstery satisfaction. There are more yards of 
Ca-Vel sold for closed cars thanany other velvets made. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
Established 1845 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Here are the official Government figures on 
the relative value of foods expressed in calories 
Perec Calories 
PEANUTS 110 
Sirloin Steak 


Jream 
White Bread 
Potatoes 


Yl ile 


PEANUTS 
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ONCENTRATED 

foods? Nature beat 
man to it long ago. Found 
a way of cramming nour- 
ishment into neat, brown 
packets that. are as deli- 
cious as they are compact. 


Diamonds for concentrated 

wealth. Radium for concen- 

trated energy. Peanuts for 

concentrated food-value. 
You can’t beat nature. 


Planters Peanuts are the 
biggest you ever saw. 
Roasted and seasoned for 
you. Buy a bag, and lunch 
is ready. 5¢ everywhere. 


They are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they 
are in the glassine bag with 
the “Planters” name and 
“Mr. Peanut”’ on it. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto. 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

“Yes, sir; she stops and speaks; she’s 
very pleasant—speaks with a very English 
voice.” 

‘“When did she register?” 

‘*She’s been here four days, sir.” 

“That would be just before the Countess 
Tyznane came—or just afterwards.”’ 

““T’m sure it was just before, sir.” 

Steve returned to the corner suite, where 
Breed, impatient and decidedly upset, was 
awaiting him. 

‘““What business have we here?”’ he asked 
of Steve. 

“If you’re bothering about the occupant 
of this suite returning and finding you here, 
don’t worry,’’ Steve counseled him. ‘‘She’s 
gone for good, I guess; and, I regret greatly 
to say, with your ten thousand dollars, and 
probably a good bit more.” 

Breed merely stared in reply, and, in his 
pocket, fingered his letter. 

“Come with me, Win,” Steve said to 
him, ‘while I test a little idea I have. The 
occupant of this suite is not here, nor has 
she passed the floor clerk. When I called 
upon the countess this afternoon she was 
wearing a peculiar wine-red dress, utterly 
unfitted for the street. If we can’t find her, 
let’s see if we can find it.”” He referred to 
the head chambermaid. ‘‘Come and open 
1148 for me.” 

Breed and he again waited outside while 
the woman examined a bedroom. ‘‘No one 
in here,’’ she reported, and Steve and Breed 
stepped in. 

Upon a chair, where had been flung also 
a few bits of lingerie, lay a wine-red dress— 
the identical dress, Steve instantly recog- 
nized, which the occupant of 1142 had worn 
at her interview with him an hour earlier. 

““Ah!” he exclaimed, picking it up with 
some triumph. “Here it is! You see, she 
could go back and forth from this door to 
her own without being seen by anyone. 
She has Kad this room also. She has come 
and gone as the English lady, Mrs. Buell 
Wickes, and has kept her room for four 
days as the Countess Tyznane.”, And he 
explained to Breed something of the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Are you making the accusation,” pro- 
tested Breed, ‘‘that Clothilde has been 
registered here under her own name on the 
private register and has had this room, on 
the public register, as an Englishwoman 
to—to blackmail people afraid of what she 
might print about them? Steve, be careful 
what you’re saying! She might, in hatred 
of Americans, publish things damaging to 
them; I’ve even had to believe that, in 
financial trouble, she might accept money 
for not publishing such things; but this is 
pure swindle, and I can’t stick it—Steve, 
she never could have done this.” 

“‘T agree with you fully,” said Steve sur- 
prisingly. ‘‘The Countess Tyznane did not 
do what I have said has been done. We 
have never had the Countess Tyznane 
here.” 

“What?” cried Breed. 

“Tt is perfectly clear that someone else— 
I hope we can soon learn who—has taken 
advantage of our private register to pose as 
the Countess Tyznane,”’ said Steve. 

“‘Good Lord!’’ ejaculated Breed. 

“Of course I did not know that an hour 
ago; I did not even suspect she was here 
also under another name. Yet before I left 
the hotel, after handing over your ten 
thousand dollars, I took measures which— 
in spite of this extra registry as the English 
lady—ought to bring us something.” 

But Breed was in no condition to specu- 
late, for the time being at least, on possible 
contingencies; the revulsion of feeling 
which he was experiencing showed how 
great had been the strain he had been under 
these past few days. 

“So it was not Clothilde at all,” he re- 
peated, in excitement. ‘Not her at all, you 
say, Steve. Good Lord, I’m glad of that!” 

Steve left the chambermaid to relock 
both rooms, and he took Breed down to 
Sigert’s office. 

‘Heard anything from Burke?” he asked 
Sigert. 

“Nothing yet.” 
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“He'll report, of course, to Seligman. 
Tell Seligman we're interested not only in a 
woman answering the description of the 
Countess Tyznane, who was in 1142, but 
we are equally interested in a young Eng- 
lishwoman, wearing glasses with heavy 
horn rims and made up with lots of color 
and wearing a fox fur coat.’’ And he ex- 
plained to Sigert the circumstances of the 
double registry and the other particulars 
which the past hour had brought to them. 

‘‘Neat enough!’ Sigert commented. 
“Toilet articles with the Tyznane coat of 
arms, you say, and everything in perfect 
keeping. You saw the suite, Mr. Breed. 
What did you think of it?” 

“T’d have thought the Countess Tyznane 
herself had been occupying it,’ replied 
Breed, more collected now and eager to 
take a part. 

““You have no idea who could have had 
such intimate knowledge of the countess’ 
habits and who and what was in her book 
as to put this over?”’ 

““None whatever.” 

Steve, who did not often dine in the pub- 
lic rooms of one of his hotels, had dinner 
with Breed in the gold room of the Colony. 
A call regarding the Countess Tyznane 
reached Sigert at seven o’clock and was 
reported to them. It came from Myron 
Longstreat, in Westchester, who reminded 
the manager of the Colony that some time 
ago the Countess Tyznane had written him 
about accommodations, and he had as- 
sured her that at any time he could take 
care of her and assure her privacy. 

‘‘T will have a suite for her immediately,” 
Sigert had made answer, and said nothing 
at all about the recent tenancy of 1142. 

“The countess will be in about nine 
o’clock,’’ said Longstreat. 

At 7:30, having finished their meal, 
Steve went with Breed to Sigert’s office, 
where they found Seligman. 

“The maid took a 7:10 train at the Grand 
Central,’ the chief of detectives informed 
them. 

‘“‘ Anybody with her?”’ inquired Steve. 

“No one.”’ 

“You mean,”’ demanded Breed hotly, 
“that you didn’t arrest her?” 

Seligman smiled slightly. ‘‘We were not 
quite so dumb as to do that, Mr. Breed.” 

““You have let her go?” 

““At least temporarily.”’ The detective 
again addressed Steve: ‘“‘She had her 
transportation and went to the train only a 
minute before it started. We could not 
learn what destination her ticket called for. 
The train’s final destination is Montreal, 
but she may be bound somewhere inter- 
mediate.” 

Steve, better acquainted with Seligman’s 
methods than Breed, merely nodded; he 
was entirely confident that the detective 
was doing all, with regard to his end of the 
affair, that anyone could accomplish. 

A little after nine, Clothilde Countess 
Tyznane arrived at the hotel. Steve, learn- 
ing that she was accompanied by Myron 
Longstreat, and knowing that nothing of 
importance could be done until the event 
of the pseudo countess had been explained 
to her, let Breed meet her alone. 

Later, having heard nothing more from 
Seligman, he first called the suite of the 
Countess Tyznane on the house phone and 
then went up there. He had maintained 
1142-4, which the pretended countess had 
occupied, for the present exactly as she 
had left it; and the Countess Tyznane had 
been assigned the suite directly under it on 
the tenth floor. As he rapped at the door 
of 1042-4, he had a queerly reminiscent 
feeling of his visit to the rooms above. 
Again a black-haired maid, a young French- 
woman, admitted him; again he entered 
rooms which, though occupied hardly an 
hour, had taken on surprisingly the person- 
ality of their occupant. 

There, however, the resemblance ended 
for the similarity of the rooms merely em- 
phasized to him the dissimilarity of the 
women. A certain resemblance existed in 
the hair, though that of Clothilde Countess 
Tyznane showed more golden lights than 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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_ A BETTER, STURDIER 1%-ION 


Increased Earning Power 


Demand for Graham Brothers 14-Ton Truck 
increases steadily, rapidly. Owners profit by its 
economical, dependable work under all conditions 
of road and load. Buyers buy again. Fleets grow. 


It has earned its preference by its earning power. 


Now an improved 1!4-Ton assures even greater 
value at the same low initial cost. 


Graham Brothers consider a change an improve- 
ment, only when it adds definitely to the truck’s 
value. These improvements do— 


Seven-inch Frame—a sturdier chassis and 
longer truck life. 


Steering Gear—greater ruggedness and easier 
handling. 


Motor—recent improvements adding to its long 
life and dependable performance. 


Shorter over-all Length—without reducing 
space for load. 


Longer Brake Life—four brake bands, operated 
by service pedal, increase life of linings and drums. 


Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere will show 
you this better, sturdier Graham Brothers 
114-Ton Truck—and show you its capacity for 
work in your business. 


1%-TON CHASSIS Am aaliiaiis/ Siete Kwey ot ie S245 

27 TON CHAS S Larne seer tee son te OY oun. 1445 
(Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional) 

1-TON CHASSIS, (G-BOY) Se itsss eld take tien (4 885 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 34-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 91% of all hauling requirements. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS [RUCKS 
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Your skin feels cool, smooth, refreshed 


Quickly heal 


those tiny 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


your razor leaves 


O matter how sharp your 

razor, how smooth your 
skin, hundreds of tiny unseen 
abrasions are left by every 
shave. 


If it is to feel as cool and 
smooth as it looks, these must 
be quickly healed. 


A slap of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac 
on cheeks and chin brings tin- 
gling circulation rushing “‘first- 
aid”? to all these tiny nicks. 
Then your face feels cool—re- 
freshed—velvet smooth! 


SED regularly Ed: 

Pinaud’s toughens the 
skin without coarsening it, pro- 
tects against chapping, local in- 
fection and eruptions. You'll 
like its clean, lilac odor. 


Get it at any drug or depart- 
ment store today. Look for the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on each bottle. Pinaud Incor- 
porated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


Heals, protects, refreshes the skin 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
auburn; their figures also were remarkably 
similar, but except for that there was no 
real likeness. ‘‘One of the most beautiful 
women in Europe,’ Breed had described 
the countess; and Steve could not dispute 
that she must be that. No wonder, he re- 
flected, the woman who impersonated her 
had found it necessary to take refuge under 


| protection of his private register and to 


meet, during her negotiations, only those 
whom she was assured were not familiar 
with the countess’ appearance! 

“Mr. Breed has told you,’ Steve in- 
quired of her, after Breed had introduced 
them, ‘“‘what has been going on here?”’ 

The countess’ dark eyes flashed with in- 


_ dignation and her slim white hand made a 


decided gesture. ‘“‘Yes! My name has 
been taken and miserably misused. I have 
been, it appears, the victim of an impos- 
ture.” 

“You and others,’ Steve answered. 
“They have undergone fear, anxiety and, I 
believe, a considerable money loss.” 

“About fifty thousand dollars that I 
know of,” observed Breed. “It may be 
much more than that.” 

“It was done,” Steve continued, “by 
someone who was very familiar with your 
private affairs. Can you give us any help 
as to who that might be?” 

The countess shook her blond head 
violently. ‘‘No, monsieur.”’ 

“Our theory as to how it was done is 
this: Someone knew you had written to 
the Colony for accommodations, or else 
knew that you intended to write. She pre- 
sented herself here, using your name, 
claimed the accommodations and had al- 
most a week, before you arrived, in which 
to carry out her plan. Who could have 
known your intentionsso perfectly as that?” 

“‘T can imagine no one.” 

‘““Where and when was it that you wrote 
to the Colony?” 

“In Paris.” 

“‘ And when did you arrive in America?”’ 

“Bight days ago—a week.” 

“She came by steamer to Boston, Steve,” 
Breed put in eagerly. ‘‘She isn’t familiar 
with American distances and had no idea 
Boston was so near New York. That’s why 
she didn’t write me she was coming. Even 
when she came on to the Longstreats’, in 
Westchester, she didn’t realize she was so 
close to New York, and wrote me only after 
she knew when she would arrive here.” 

“‘ A surprise for him,” said the countess. 
“‘T wanted to come unexpectedly.” 

Her gaze for an instant upon Breed, left 
small doubt.in Steve’s mind of the present 
or, indeed, the probable future relations 
between Winston Breed and the Countess 
Tyznane, of Prague. But for the moment 
Steve gave that fact no part of his atten- 
tion. 

“You came here to arrange for the pub- 
lication of your memoirs?” he pursued. 

‘t'Yes.” 

“Very well,’ said Steve. 
them.” 

A look of amazement came over the beau- 
tiful face of the countess. “‘ What?” 

“We have them,” Steve repeated. “We 
have in our safe here at the Colony some- 
thing which, if it is not really your mem- 
oirs, has enough resemblance to them so 
that it seems to have convinced a number 
of Americans who saw it that it was authen- 
tic and made them willing to pay consid- 
erable amounts of money to suppress its 
references to themselves. It is about time, 
I think, to find out what that really is.” 

He went to the house phone, called Sigert 
and instructed him to send the package to 
the rooms of the Countess Tyznane. 

“The young woman who was using your 
name,” he explained to them, “found Mr. 
Breed seriously interfered with her ar- 
rangements when he intrusted to me the ten 
thousand dollars which he was to give to 
her. She undoubtedly expected to claim 
the package before leaving; after my visit 
she did not dare to. Her one thought was 
to get herself safely out of the hotel.” 

A messenger brought the package to the 
door. Steve took it and broke the gummed 


“We have 
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strips of paper which’ sealed it, displaying 
within a thick sheaf of papers, some type- 
written, some in longhand, in a handwrit- 
ing which bore, he saw at once, a strong 
resemblance to that on the envelope of the 
note from the countess which Breed had 
showed him some hours before. 

“Mon Dieu!” 

“These are yours?”’ asked Steve. 

“Certainly they are mine,” cried the 
countess, sorting the sheets with slender, 
trembling hands. ‘Indeed they are mine! 
But they exist no longer. They have been 
destroyed. I myself destroyed them. These 
are what, of my memoirs, I intended not to 
publish. Terrible! It was not merely that 
I had given my promise to Monsieur Breed, 
the father of Winston, that they should not 
be published; I would not print such 
things—to cause unhappiness to so many 
people—and untrue, many of them, if not 
in fact, in spirit.” 

She seized the papers impulsively and 
moved toward the fireplace to burn them; 
but Steve checked her. “‘ We'll keep them 
for the present,” he declared. ‘‘You can 
destroy them later. Where was it you be- 
lieved them to have been destroyed?” 

finvhatisae 

“That ought to give you some line on 
who preserved them.” 

The countess reflected. ‘‘ No,’ she said. 
“T gave them to Michel, an attendant at 
the hotel where I was staying, to be burned. 
Since he, perhaps, merely threw them away, 
they might have been picked up by any- 
one.” 

That, then, was that; and he could think 
of but one other line of inquiry to pursue 
at present. : 

“Rooms 1142 and 44,” he said, “‘which 
the woman occupied, have been kept in the 
condition that she left them. Will you come 
up there with me and look them over—look 
over her things—and see if they give you 
any clew to who she may have been?” He 
glanced at his watch. ‘Give me a moment 
first.” 

He called Sigert on the phone. “Any- 
thing from Seligman yet?” 

“Nothing,” Sigert replied. 

Steve led the way to the eleventh floor. 
His watch showed 11:30; Seligman should 
have reported by now either his success or 
failure. The maid had taken the Montreal 
train at 7:10. There were but two other 
evening trains from New York to Montreal, 
one at 8:30, the other at 10:53. If, as Selig- 
man believed, the maid and the woman 
who had occupied 1142 as the Countess Tyz- 
nane had appointed their meeting in Mont- 
real, where, possibly, steamer passage out 
of the country for them had been booked, 
Steve should have had confirmation of 
success from Seligman by now. Seligman 
had been entirely confident that the “‘ coun- 
tess”’ had not taken the same train as the 
maid. They dared not travel together. The 
“countess,” according to Seligman’s belief, 
would take one of the two later trains. For 
that reason Seligman had been afraid to 
arrest the maid. ‘‘If we pinch her, we warn 
the other,” he had said. So he had put his 


PHOTO, BY FREO E, BROOKS 
A Snow Scene in Upshur County, 
West Virginia 
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man Burke on the same train with the maid 
to take the maid off the train at some in- 
termediate point and bring her back. 

Had the maid eluded Burke on the train 
and the ‘“‘ countess” eluded Seligman at the 
Grand Central? Why not, since she had 
had time, go part way by automobile and 
catch at some intermediate point either the 
same train the maid had taken or a later 
one? 

Steve, who had stopped at the desk of 
the floor clerk to get the key, unlocked the 
door of Rooms 1142-4 and stood back for 
the Countess Tyznane and Breed to enter 
before him. 

‘Will you look the place over, please?’ 
he directed. : 

The parrot clawed at its black perch and 
screamed at them; and again, as when he 
had entered these rooms with Breed’s ten 
thousand dollars in his pocket, a perfume, 
faint, exhilarating, unmistakable, assailed 
him. The woman who had occupied these 
rooms was gone, but the scent which she 
had used still lingered. 

“Mon Dieu!” said the Countess Tyz- 
nane. ‘‘You have had in these rooms 
someone very fond of sandalwood.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Steve eagerly, watching her 
face. ‘‘Does that mean anything to you?” 

“No—yes. It might. Indeed, it re- 
minds me of someone, Mr. Faraday, but 
not one who could have had anything to do 
with this. That is quite impossible.” 

‘“‘Look over the toilet things, please, and 
the clothes she left. She had to get out too 
quick, you see, to take anything at all with 
her. That is your coat of arms, Mr. Breed 
tells me.”’ 

‘iViegea 

“Correctly copied, of course?” 

“‘Copied?”’ exclaimed the Countess 
Tyznane. ‘No, indeed, it is not copied! 
Some of these things were mine. Oh, it 
must be Suzanne!” 

‘““Who—who?”’ asked Steve. 

“‘Suzanne Marek. Indeed, I can see now 
it could have been no other. She is—how 
shall I say it, Mr. Faraday, since I cannot 
say a friend? An acquaintance and, in a 
way, a dependent. Her family has been 
completely ruined. She helped me with my 
manuscripts in Prague; yes, and in Paris; 
she knew all they contained. But in Paris 
I said farewell to her and she returned 
home.” . 

“Apparently not exactly that,’ said 
Steve. He went to the phone and called up 
Sigert. ; 

“T’ve got a name to give you,” he com- 
menced. 

“All right,” Sigert replied, ‘I'll take it. 
But I’ve got something here for you too. 
Seligman wants to speak to you.” 

“Give me that first,’ said Steve. 
“Where is he? In the house?” 

Seligman’s voice instead of Sigert’s an- 
swered him. ‘‘Got her, Mr, Faraday!”’ 

“The ‘countess’? Where?” 

‘Here in the hotel. I brought her back 
here.” 

“How about the money?” 

““She had it on her—all of it.” 

“Heard anything from Burke?” 

“Yes; he’s on the way back here with 
the maid.” 

Steve turned to the countess and to 
Breed and told the news; and together 
they returned to the suite on the lower 
floor, where the countess picked up the 
discarded pages from the package. 

“These now I shall burn,”’ she said to 
Steve and Breed. ‘‘They may be evidence 
against Suzanne Marek, but no one in 
court will use them. No one here will, I 
think, appear against Suzanne—after all 
money is returned, as it shall be. I will deal 
with her; and this will be the end of these.”’ 

She flung them in the fireplace, Breed 
touched a match to them; and Steve did 
not interfere. 

At a knock on the door, Steve stepped 
aside. ‘‘I will be glad,” he said, “to leave 
to you your countrywoman. We have now 
a Countess Tyznane on both the public and 
private registers. I shall go down and 
cancel the private registration made last 
week in your name.” 
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COMPARISON 


PRE-WAR MILEAGE COST 
WITH THAT OF TO-DAY 


“You would have had to pay $152.50 in 
1913 for the mileage you get today for 
$30.50,” , + + Generals cost you no more 
today than the tires of pre-war days. But compare 
those tires, guaranteeing 3500 miles, with today’s 
Generals, whose owners say, “It’s the second 
10,000 miles that makes the big hit,’’ and you get 
a new idea of the economy of General’s quality. 


Just consider General on the basis of cost per mile 
and you will see why General’s policy of not tam- 
pering with quality appeals to the pocketbooks of 
the supporting heads of motoring families the 
country over. 


Using Reclaimed Rubber means 
getting back to Pre-War Mileage 
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Burt Hoc 
ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS 


Carried in Stock by Leading 
Electrical Supply Jobbers Everywhere 


Bull Dog Safety Fusenters 


Keep fuses out of cellar. Make it 
as safe and easy to replace fuses as 
electric light bulbs. Can be located 
in hall, stairway, living room. Cost 
less than old style cut out boxes. 
Furnished in all types and sizes. 


BULL DOG 
SAFtoFUSE 


Bull Dog Safety Switches 
Are positive in action. Quick make 
and quick break. Luminized finish, 
visible in the dimmest light. Pro- 
tect yourself and your employees. 


Modern Dead Face 
Safety Type Switchboard 
—Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit 


Bull Dog Switchboards 


Complete line of Switchboards and 
panel boards for the safe and sim- 
ple control of the most complicated 
electric distribution. Put your 
problems up to Bull Dog Engineers. 


MUTUALELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Tverun’emtill ’'m silly! That's why now to 
you I say: 


CHorus: “A brighter day has dawned, 
lads,’’ and so on. 


Iv 


Poor Democrats! They thought Al Smith 
would get the picture vote! 

Once more the Old Guard’s tricked ’em! Baby 
hands will rock that boat! 

No longer Miss Americas, legs, Channel 
champs—that’s sure!— 

Upon these pages! Heaven, at last, has blest 
the rotogravure! 

As the manna looked to Moses, as to mariners 
the lighthouse, 

To a rotogravure editor is a baby in the White 
House!” 

Eager hands outstretched to catch him as they 
saw his body sway, 

But he died e’er they could reach him, though 
these last words he did say: 


Cuorus: “A brighter day has dawned, 
lads,” and so on. —Katharine Dayton. 


The Courthouse Reporter’s 
Catechism 


OW did the murderer look as his trial 
started? ANS. The wan and haggard 
face of the slayer reflected the months he 
has spent in prison. He was plainly wor- 
ried, and his clothes were badly in need of 
pressing. 
How did the woman slayer look as she 
appeared for trial? ANS. The defendant 


| had never looked younger or more charm- 


ing. She might have been a debutante at 


| her coming-out party instead of a defendant 


at the bar of justice. She was prettily yet 


| modestly attired in an adorably feminine 


little frock. 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Describe the jury. ANS. The jury was 
above the average in intelligence. 

What happened to the defendant? ANS. 
He underwent a merciless grilling at the 
hands of the state attorney. 

What did the audience do? Ans. A ripple 
of amusement ran through the audience. 

What did the judge do then? ANs. The 
judge pounded his desk and threatened to 
clear the court room. 

What motion did the defense attorneys 
make at the close of the state’s case? ANS. 
The defense moved that the judge direct 
the jury to return a verdict of not guilty, on 
the ground that the state had wholly failed 
to make out its case. 

What did the judge do? ANS. The judge 
overruled the motion. 

What did the defense do then? ANS. The 
defense attorneys declared that the abrupt 
conclusion of the state’s case had caught 
them by surprise, and asked for a day’s re- 
cess to gather their witnesses. 

What did the character witnesses sum- 
moned for the defendant testify? ANS. 
They declared that the man on trial was 
possessed of an unimpeachable character 
and a spotless reputation. 

How did the state attorney begin his 
argument? ANS. The state attorney told 
the jurors it was unnecessary to insult their 
intelligence by a review of the evidence. 
He prayed their attention for a few minutes 
while he touched up some of the most 
ridiculous points in the case of the defense. 

What did the defense attorney say about 
the state attorney? ANS. The defense 
charged the state attorney with thirsting 
for the blood of an innocent man. 

How did the defendant receive the ver- 
dict of guilty? ANs. His face blanched a 
deadly white, but he remained the calmest 
man in the room. 
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How did the woman slayer receive the 
verdict of acquittal? ANs. She burst into 
tears and collapsed into the arms of her 
attorneys. Later she prettily thanked the 
jurors, shaking the hand of each in turn. 

— Dewey M. Owens. 


A Coin by Any Other Name 
Advice to Innocents Abroad 


DILLAR, a dollar, 
A financial scholar 
Can’t follow the rates of exchange. 
The daily quotations 
Show queer fluctuations 
And movements uncanny and strange. 


The Turkish piaster 

May bring grave disaster ; 

The state of the drachma is rank. 

If you fool round with kroner 

Yow’ll sure pull a boner ; 

Watch your step when you handle the franc. 


The Egyptian pound 

Sometimes takes a bound; 

While the tael drops down out of sight. 
The worth of the yen 

Is oft beyond ken; 

The peseta flies round like a kite. 


Of weird Polish zlotny, 
Be glad you ain’t got ’ny; 
The lira may land you in hock. 
So just try to collar 
An old U. S. dollar 
And tuck it away in your sock. 
—Arthur Moss. 


Method 


E: DO you know how to make a 
Scotchman swim the Channel? 

Him: No. How? 

He: Put a toll bridge across it. 


Al Vest-Pocket Geography 


~~ ; ME: 
Bin oO. : 
ORAWN BY F. MILLER — be gla oS COTTON 
Mn, 
Things » 


You Never \ 
Heard 
About 

in School \ 


HE Carolinas 

are the land 
of Calhoun, O. 
Henry, turnip 
greens and the 
peanut. A peanut is 
something to which 
politicians are often 
compared. It’s con- 
stantly being roasted 
one way or another. 
The states are strong on 
water power, scenery 
and history. They con- 
tain the site of the first 
white settlement in 


. America—Fort Charles, founded by French Huguenots in 
1562 on Parris Island, South Carolina. Parris Island also 
is notable as the scene of several warm marine engagements 
in the World War. The engagements took place almost 
every evening. The Carolinas were the birthplace of the 


VLMEL Em 


The Carolinas 


of the continent. 


first English baby born in America, and their people 
met at Mecklenburg to declare their independence of 
the British crown long before the Philadelphia declara- 
tion. They also are noted for their cotton mills, their 
tobacco, their tea and the celebrated conversation between 
their governors. The exact words used by the governors are 
somewhat hazy, but their import has saturated all corners 


Charleston is South Carolina’s seaport and the largest city. 


It is noted for its Old World charm and its quaint folk dances. 


Columbia is the state’s capital. Raleigh is North Carolina’s 
capital. It was named in honor of the patron saint of dry 
cleaners. Raleigh gave up his cloak that England’s queen 
might not soil her shoes, and died upon the executioner’s block. 
Three cheers for courtesy week! 


—W. P. Rowley. 


ow you can take MOVIES 
of feature-film clearness, beauty: 


ODAY it is simple and easy, with 

Fito, to take your own actual motion 

pictures. Pictures as sharply brilliant 
and beautiful as the photography in your 
favorite photoplays! 


Bell & Howell's nineteen years’ leadership, in 
making cameras and equipment used almost 
exclusively by the world’s leading movie pro- 
ducers, makes this possible! Nearly all feature 
films you see are made by Bell & Howell pro- 
fessional cameras. From that vast, practical ex- 
perience and knowledge we now give you the 
automatic Firmo. 


Naturally, it has features not to be expected in 
other movie cameras for individual use. 


Real Movies! 


Fito is four-and-a-half pounds of motion picture 
perfection—for personal use. So simple and mis- 
take-proof that an eight-year-old can operate it 
successfully. In accuracy and movie-taking abil- 
ity Fitmo is matched only by Bell & Howell 
professional cameras costing thousands of dollars 
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co" camera is the result of 19 years’ 


world-leadership in making pro- 
fessional motion picture cameras and 
equipment. It alone possesses the features 
necessary for theatre-quality pictures: 


the Bell & Howell automatic $70O 
i [Le1] 


each. Yet Fimo is within reach of the modest 
average income. 


’ 


You can take any moving thing you see and 
want—as easily as looking through a field-glass. 


THE BELL & HOWELL AUTOMATIC 


There is also kYEMO . . . using standard film... 
for professional work 


Because Fito is the only camera of this kind 
witha spy-glass viewfinder, with which youcan 
easily, accurately follow the fastest-moving 
object . . . and get it squarely on the film. 


* * * * 


It is also the only one capable of giving 

you beautiful, sharp pictures even when 

light is poor. The only one with which 

twelve different lenses are interchangeable for 
special purposes. The only design of personal 
movie camera in which you can get special 
equipment for taking s-l-o-w motion pictures. 
(Note other important features.) 


FREE: Interesting, new book 


Bett & Howett Co., 
1811 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Send new book on taking personal movies—with full 
description of Fito. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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THESE FEATURES GIVE 
THE KIND OF 
PICTURES YOU WANT 


These exclusive Firmo features, 
evolved by the world’s largest makers 
of motion picture cameras, really give 
you movies of theatre-quality: 

1. Spy-glass viewfinder. 
2. Adjustable, accurate speed-control 

—for different objects and lights. 
3. Special mechanism for s-l-o-w mo- 

tion pictures, in same design of 

camera. 
4. Highest-quality, imported anastig- 
mat, 25 m/m F 3.5 aperture lens. 
. Simplest to operate of all movie 
cameras. 


6. Twelve lenses interchangeable for 
special work. 


7. Beautifully finished, compact, efh- 
cient. 


8. Lifetime service; no depreciation. 


g movies in your own home 
superiority as FILMo 
as brilliant and flicker- 
u see at best theatres. Runs 
rward, backward, or stops for single 
picture. Shows pictures from postcard 
size up to 7 xQ feet. 


Fiimo is fully automatic. No cranking; no tri- 
pod; no focusing for distance. Simply press a 
button and—“what you see, you get!” 


Films are developed free—ready to show. 


See It! 


Literally, Fimo adds a priceless new delight to 
living. See it. Ask questions about it. Find out 
what it does. A very good dealer, in your local- 
ity, has it—now. 

Mail coupon today—and in that way permit us 
to tell you who and where your nearest dealer is. 
Also receive—free—a new book on this fasci- 
nating subject of taking your own movies. 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


os 1811 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London 
Established 1907 


me with fifty I’ll send it back to him. 
An’ I’m tellin’ the truth!” 

There were always Americans in this 
costly place at night, eating ices or cooling 
themselves with drinks. He had come 
where the American money was in Ha- 
vana, that night, and in 1915 American 
beggars were unusual. Men lay back in 
their chairs or bent forward. 

“This is my kid,” said Cyrus Fieldmarsh. 
‘He was seven yesterday. I’m twenty-five 
an’ strong as a horse. It’s a shame if I 
can’t make fifty dollars and send it back to 
any man who’ll trust me for a month.” 

“ And what’s your name, friend?”’ a thin 
Texan in yellow linen drawled. 

“Cyrus Fieldmarsh. Meet my 
kid, Mr. John Henry Fieldmarsh.”’ 

Some of them grinned. John Henry 
beamed at his audience from his seat on his 
father’s shoulder and dangled his dirty feet 
placidly from a table when he was planted 
on its marble. Having been born in 
Hawaii, on a rural plantation, he had an 
established indifference to costume and 
now simply fixed his attention on my van- 
ishing ice. I rose and handed it to him. 

‘‘“Fieldmarsh?”’ a man from New York 
mused. ‘‘ Related to the Fieldmarshes of 
the Comaska Navigation Company?” 

“T look,’ said Cyrus Fieldmarsh, wrig- 
gling his ears, “‘as though I might be, don’t 
1? . . . Eat that slow, John Henry.” 

‘Allright, Do,” John Henry agreed, and 
put his tongue delicately into the glass. 

There was a pause which tried not to be 
uneasy. Eight men were trying to show an 
indifference to this naked child, eating a 
discarded ice on a table ten feet from their 
clean clothes, and seven of them were 
doing it badly. 

“That Fieldmarsh kid and his naviga- 
tion company,” a bony man declared, “‘are 
going to last just until this war’s over. 
Then Sir Peter Gillespie and the Cormacks 
and the rest of the British crowd’ll wipe 
him off the oceans. What license has a 
football player got to run a shipping com- 
pany? Another rich man’s son buttin’ in 
where he’ll get hurt! His old man must be 
a fool.” 

“That doesn’t follow,” said the New 
Yorker. ‘‘The Comaska Lumber Com- 
pany’s been a solid concern for thirty 
years. I’m in the hardwood busi- 
ness. . . . Old Fieldmarsh prob’ly ain’t a 
fool. The navigation company’s just a war 
game, anyhow. There’s big money in the 
American flag, right now, and the Field- 
marshes have gone after it. . . . Yousay 
your boy’s seven years old, h’m?” 

John Henry took his tongue out of the 
ice and said with dignified annoyance, ‘‘ Of 
course, I am!” 

““Excuse me, colonel, but I was just 
wondering. And where do you wish you 
were right now?” 

“Hollywood,” John Henry said, ‘“‘where 
the cat is.’”’ He stooped his black head over 
the ice. 

““Where the devil’s Hollywood?” 

Cyrus Fieldmarsh drawled, ‘‘Near Los 
Angeles. It’s where they make movin’ 
pictures. I came down here with a movin’- 
picture company that blew up. Someone 
went off with the cash box.” He grinned. 
Nowadays this shadowy, strange grin is 
called by his admirers the sardonic mask, 
but then he was not the sinister comedian 
or any of those things. He was a shivering 
man whose right knee showed through his 
filthy trousers. His short feet moved in 
their frayed cloth sandals. 

“This is nice, Do,” said John Henry, 
finishing the ice. 

The Texan slowly put a hand into a 
pocket. I walked out of the café and loi- 
tered under the arcade, waiting for the 
success to achieve itself and wondering if 
the one look which Do had shot at me 
meant anything. Perhaps I waited five 
minutes. It certainly wasn’t much longer. 

‘People,’ Do said, marching steadily 
down a crack into the depths of Havana, 
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(Continued from Page 17.) 


“are pretty white—seventy dollars. You 
take care of John Henry a minute, will you, 
while I get some grub?” 

John Henry was perfectly placid. I had 
won his regard by that ice and he sat down 
on the sidewalk at my feet in the disagree- 
able light of a green lamp outside a sug- 
gestive doorway, while his father plunged 
into a cheap restaurant where a mechan- 
ical piano was horridly noisy. Gravely 
seated so, the child looked oddly like his 
Uncle Dare, president of the Comaska 
Navigation Company, although he was 
not handsome, and that contrast dazed me. 

“You've got red hair,’’ he said in a posi- 
tive but not condemnatory manner. 

“‘T can’t help it, John Henry.” 

““*S’pose not. Do left my shirt down at 
our place. I haven’t any clothes on.”’ 

‘So you’ve got a shirt, John Henry?” 

““Well,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s two holes in 
it. . . . I’ve got a cat in Hollywood.” 

‘“What’s its name, John Henry?” 

“Dare,” said John Henry, putting his 
head against my leg, and went to sleep. 

Do came presently out of the restaurant 
with some tins and a smell of coffee added 
to his other scents. He gave me the tins 
and picked up his son silently. We de- 
scended into Havana, and a barrier of cheap 
houses just shut off the nocturnal chatter 
and jangle of San Isidro Street’s famous 
life. I didn’t like this stroll. And when we 
came into a hole roofed with stars, edged 
at one side by the gray satin of the bay’s 
shimmer, a negro rolled over, glistening, on 
a tongue of burlap and stared at us, with 
the tip of a cigarette making his moist 
mouth orange. Do put his son inside a 
barrel and then planted his hands on his 
eyes. 

““Gee, how I hated doin’ that!” 

“Does your father know where you are, 
Do?” 

He snapped his fingers for a cigarette and 
stood in silence. His breathing slowed, 
after the panting that had approached 
open sobs. He said in a monotone, ‘‘ Naw. 
Dad gave me his place in the islands an’ 
thirty thousand. The prodigal kid 
always seemed to me a good deal of a cheese 
for not takin’ the fatted calf home with 
him. Maybe that’s blasphemous or some- 
thin’. . . . No; dad don’t know where I 
am. I was the loudest thing in Honolulu 
after John Henry’s mother died. That’s in 
1910. She tried to make me work. Oh, she 
married me for money and all that, but 
there was a lot in Tess. Got a 
match?” 

“You'll go back to this place—what was 
it?— Hollywood?” 

“Sure. I’m worth twenty dollars a day 
out there, with a little luck. There ain’t so 
many fools, you know,” Do mentioned, 
“that have my build. I may not be civ- 
ilized, like Dare an’ you, but I’ve got my 
own little bag of tricks. I can do some 
things. . . . Light a match.” 

I lighted a match and watched Do poise 
a can of condensed milk on his wet bare 
arm. It rolled evenly up to the fold of 
sleeve at his shoulder and held to its course 
as he let it roll back. Then it began to flash 
up and down on the slippery flesh and the 
match burned my fingers before the thing 
slipped from his control and fell to the 
cobbles. 

“‘That’s remarkable, Do.” 

“It’s my own little civilization. Civili- 
zation’s self-control, ain’t it? Dare’s always 
been civilized, even when he was a kid out 
at Comaska. Knew the right things to do 
an’ what you hadn’t better do. Never did 
a reckless thing in his life. Never said a 
reckless thing. I ain’t seen him in eight 
years, but I bet my shirt he hasn’t done 
anything humpy since. He’s a safe propo- 
sition anywheres. But I’m just learnin’ 
not to be a fool. Excuse me for borin’ you 
with all that. The other roustabouts on 
this wharf are mostly natives and I haven’t 
picked up much Spanish. . Well, so 
long.”’ 


He walked off into the stinking gloom of 
this nameless place. I had a sense of hay- 
ing been dismissed; and when I had tucked 
a couple of bills into John Henry’s barrel, 
I went timidly up the alley again and took 
two separate baths at my hotel, and wor- 
ried a good deal about John Henry’s cos- 
tume for the journey to Hollywood. But 
it struck me that Do had been clever to 
leave the child’s shirt at home when he 
took his son begging. 

Do’s cleverness was a little manifest in 
January of 1916, when the film War con- 
vinced some critics that the moving pic- 
ture might be taken fairly seriously. The 
audience of the first showing on Broadway 
saw an oiled, almost naked giant rise 
through smoke as the spectacle began, 
twirling a great broadsword from hand to 
hand above a pygmy village, and numbers 
of metropolitans recognized that the figure 
was emblematic of warfare. I heard them 
saying so in the theater, draped with flags 
of all nations, and was relieved to feel that 
Do hadn’t twirled his broadsword vainly. 
But he did nothing vainly and his form of 
civilization had its uses. In January of 
1919 he made an admirable figure of a 
sergeant of infantry, standing at the back 
of a Y. M.C. A. hall in the dripping camp 
of St.-Nazaire and watching himself cavort 
as a drunken cow-puncher, over the heads 
of a bubbling audience. The men were 
roaring. I touched his sleeve and he fol- 
lowed me out into the mud. 

“Told that fool director to give me more 
spurs and more hat! Why, hell! You 
could make a regular cartoon of me!’ That 
bunch out at the works haven’t got imagin- 
ation enough to see the point of a comic 
villain, lieutenant.”” He spun his soggy 
cap on a thumb and nervously jerked his 
shaved head to and fro. ‘‘No! There’s a 
mountain of money in me, an’ they ain’t 
got sense enough to take advantage of it. 
How’ve you been?” 

“How’s John Henry?” 

Do smirked and grubbed around a foot 
in the mud of France. Rain, of course, was 
falling on us in the lighted porch of the 
building at a slant. He dug down to the 
planks under the muck with a heel and 
asked, ‘‘Could you stand looking at some 
snapshots? You’re a brave man.” 

Reuben Fieldmarsh appeared in some 
of the snapshots beside his grandson. John 
Henry was now a lank whelp of eleven, but 
he had proved a successful fatted calf. 

“The old gentleman kind of worships his 
socks. Dare ain’t married, y’see. Well, 
but John Henry’s a good kid. Always 
knows when I’m likely to marry some 
fluffy thing that blows round, and gets sick 
to distract my mind or makes me take him 
up to see his grandfather. . What’s 
funny?” 

“You always take yourself so coldly, 
DOr 

“Huh! Ain’t that the way a civilized 
man ought to take himself?” 

Some soldiers came whistling out through 
the porch while I thought about it, and 
two of them turned sharply to look at Do, 
then walked off whispering. The whole 
group slowed in the rain and became a sug- 
gestion of faces aimed back toward Cyrus 
Fieldmarsh. I was vaguely embarrassed 
by being found with this celebrity when 
one lad came thumping back, saluted me as 
a side issue, and panted out, ‘‘Say, ser- 
geant, your name Fieldmarsh?” 

“Brother,”’ said Do, “I got a sore finger. 
Don’t ask me to write any autographs.” 

The youth swung, cupped his hands 
around his mouth and bawled into the 
rain, ‘‘Hey! It’s him!” And I faded as 
gracefully as I could out of the scene,while 
his admirers closed in on Reuben Field- 
marsh’s second son. It startled me a 
trifle, because, in 1919, there had been no 
riots at the funerals of these living shadows 
and one had only heard of mobs cheering a 
pretty girl or a handsome fellow on the 
streets when they took their fame abroad. 
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But it was fame, of a kind, and very inter- 
esting to see. Next day it even gave me 
the commonplace shock which follows the 
exposition of human greatness’ precise 
value. I woke late in my dreary quarters, 
and while I shaved, happened to look 
through the window and saw that the flag 
above the camp’s headquarters was at 
half-mast. 

“Here,” I told my orderly, “‘run and see 
who’s dead.” 

He ran and ran back ten minutes later. 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s dead, lieutenant. . .. 
Oh, say! They got Cy Fieldmarsh over in 
an infantry outfit that’s gettin’ on a boat 
tomorrow!” 

As to the fame of Reuben Fieldmarsh’s 
other son, it continued to be of a quiet and 
not at all showy sort. I encountered him 
in a club, in April of 1919, just after I’d 
changed my clothes upstairs and felt the 
loose smoothness of civilian trousers 
around my legs for the first time in nearly 
two years. It was a cool, almost cold sensa- 
tion, and something was added to it by a 
chilling breath which seemed to blow from 
the mouth of a spectral animal which sat 
wagging its plumy tail in a corner of the 
pleasant bedroom. He followed me down- 
stairs and bore me company during a cup 
of coffee in the restaurant, and stopped the 
motion of his phantom tail when Darius 
Fieldmarsh paused, lifting black eyebrows 
easily, to recognize me. 

““Ah! When did you get back? Nice to 
see you.” 

Nothing could have been better done. 
Nothing could have meant less. He 
passed on, having said just the right thing; 
and I, being human, had the yearning to 
rise and yell after him, ‘Hi! I saw your 
own brother play for sympathy in Havana 
by taking your own nephew into a café 
stark naked, you stuffed shirt!’’ And for 
one red second I gathered myself up on the 
cushions of my chair, and then did not do 
anything more violent than to stab a 
poached egg with a fork. The president of 
the Comaska Navigation Company, offices 
in New York, San Francisco, Hong-Kong 
and Nagasaki, strolled away unaffronted. 
My wolf looked after him with respect and 
then informed me by a waft of his tail that 
I shouldn’t order an expensive dessert. 

The wolf went with me to Dare Field- 
marsh’s wedding in June of 1919 and be- 
haved prettily, although his curiosity 
about a lot of people on the lawns of the 
bride’s father’s Italian villa at Oyster Bay 
was unsettling. I remember him sniffing 
at the hard ankles of Tommy Rand, one of 
Dare’s ushers, who fell from the balcony of 
his rooms that autumn, by accident, and 
left no estate to speak of. He languished 
his gray fur alongside the rosy gown of a 
bishop’s widow who presently married the 
third son of old Adolph Brodheimer, the 
candy man, and was accounted rather 
ludicrous for marrying a person so much 
younger than herself. 

To and fro my wolf went, looking them 
over, because I was sitting under some 
trees with a wily stockbroker who knew 
this fluctuating panorama by heart and 
was telling me its troubles. But we agreed 
that Dare had done just the right thing. 
We were not obliged to him for our invita- 
tions, anyhow. The bride’s father had 
known our fathers when they were young 
in Ohio, and when he taught school, selling 
fire insurance on the side. So Dare had not 
reached too high. You couldn’t accuse 
him of an alliance with the very core of 
metropolitan smartness. He was, though, 
marrying the title to four new apartment 
houses in the grand manner on Park Avenue 
and to some other commodities. The 
gaunt, sensitive girl in her cap of Venetian 
pearls and her massed, stiff silk edged with 
so much silver, had doted on this correct 
image of a healthy young American busi- 
ness man for some time, and it was all 
very nice. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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I'd like 


to make a 


friendly wager 


ON SECOND thought, I had better put 
that another way. It isn’t considered 
good sportsmanship to bet on a sure 
thing. What I started out to say was that 
if you smoke one tin of Prince Albert— 
all of it—you will never wish for any 
other pipe-tobacco. 

Iam basing this statement on my own 
experience. I thought I was all set on a 
smoke-program—until P. A. crossed my 
trail. Happy day! The instant I opened 
the tidy red tin and got that wonderful 
P.A. fragrance, I felt I was in for a brand- 
new smoke-deal. 


RINGE ALBERT 


4 

Nope inony cu couldn’t wean me 
away from Prince Albert if you offered 
a house-and-lot with every purchase. 
P. A. is so wonderfully cool and sweet, 
so considerate of my tongue and throat. 
It is mild, without sacrificing that “body”’ 
experienced smokers want. 

You can hit it up with your jimmy- 
pipe and P. A. from the moment your 
alarm-clock sounds-off until you wind it 
again for another night. Never a regret. 
Never a protest. On my say-so, buy a 
tidy red tin today. Smoke all of it. That’s 
my advice to pipe-smokers. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
mpany, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Sh feasti 


1s pictured by 
this old-time menu 
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“Days that are gone forever” —these words headed 
the newspaper account of a recent meeting of sports 
men and hunters in Nashville, Tennessee. Exhibited 
before them was an old-time menu of a holiday dinner 
held at the Maxwell House nearly fifty years ago. 

For these lovers of sport and good living, the 
yellowed menu recorded, first of all, the golden age, 
long vanished, of American game. But still more, it 
mirrored for them the glory of such lordly banquets 
we cannot know today. 

Even the old South long ago marvelled at those 
holiday feasts held in the stately dining room of the 
Maxwell House. Throughout that land of good things 
to eat and drink, this fine old hotel was known for its 
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wonderful food and its coffee. It was the most cele- 
brated hotel in all the Southern states. 

Just think of those matchless dinners—twenty-four 
courses of game and fowl alone! Think how the guests 
enjoyed each of those rich dishes—and how they 
relished that rare coffee which always won the highest 
praise of all! Of all the luxuries served at the old 
Maxwell House, it was this coffee that has won for it 
the most lasting fame. 


So good that soon the whole country 
wanted it 


For years a special blend of fine coffees was served at 
the old Maxwell House, so wonderfully full-flavored 


MAXWELL House CoFFEE 
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can only dream ot- 


and smooth that those who once tasted it carried 
the memory of it with them to their homes. 

Above all the other dishes at this fine old hotel, it 
was always this coffee that the guests talked of the 
most on returning to their. homes. The news of it 
soon travelled to all the Southern states. In city after 
city, the most critical families in Dixie took steps to 
obtain it for their own use. ; 

Today the fame of this coffee has spread through 
the entire United States. The same blend that de- 
lighted the patrons of the old Maxwell House is now 
on sale in sealed tins, from coast to coast. It has pleased 
more people than any other coffee ever put on the 
market. It is by far the largest selling coffee in the 


United States—the most popular blend in a long list 
of America’s leading cities. And the same firm of 
coffee merchants who perfected it down in Nashville 
years ago, still blend and roast it today. 

For your own table you can now have this luxury 
from the most famous hotel of the old South. The rare 
flavor and aroma of Maxwell House Coffee will bring 
you and your family a new idea of just how good a 
cup of coffee can actually be. The very first breath of 
its rich fragrance will delight you. Serve it for break- 
fast tomorrow. Your grocer has Maxwell House 
Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Com- 
pany, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles. 


Topay —Amenias largest selling high grade coffe 


““Good to the 
last drop” 
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The Yale Bow! during the Yale-Prince- 
ton game of 1925. 80,000 enthusiasts 
attended. Every autumn Saturday sees 
such crowds as this from coast to coast. 
And the larger the crowd and stadium, 
the farther you sit from the play you so 
keenly love to watch. This photograph 
is reproduced by permission of Yale 
University. 
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As defective vision often sees the play in the opposite picture. All detail may be fogged 
for the lack of the proper glasses. The result frequently is headache, whatever the score 
of the game. And of course the fine points of sparkling footwork and headwork that 


polish a perfect team will be entirely lost to the spectator who must overtax his eyes 
from a far-off seat in the stands. 


Graflex photo from behind goal-line, showing Eddie Mahan, famous Harvard back, 
on wide end run from Yale’s 10-yd. line to Yale’s 4-yd. line, in position for drop kick 
threat or touchdown play (which actually followed). Note Mahan shifting his balance 
to ‘‘reverse his field’’ through 3 Yale tacklers so as to fall, if tackled, in front of goal- 
posts. Photo by courtesy of Boston Traveler and Harvard Athletic Association. 


“Inside football”— can your eyes grasp ite 
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FOR BETTER EYESIGHT 


THERE goes a crucial play—anywhere from $0 yards 
to an eighth of a mile from your eyes. Twenty-two 
fast men, each on a swift, headlong assignment. 
Do your eyes follow each man clearly? 


They scatter like quicksilver for a pass—double 
pass—no, a triple! Could you plot that play on 
paper? 

“Right—hep—hep—le’s GO!” They shift, and 


a bunch of knees bangs through a slit opened off 
tackle. 


Ask your eyes who really made that play go, be- 


fore you cheer the runner. 


If you want to follow the inside game of football, 
in any corner of the field, your eyes must report it 
straight without blur or strain. Blurred eyesight 
means blurred judgment; and your judgment is 
the basis of your sportsmanship. 


Only correct eyesight enables you to enjoy the 
thrilling tonic of a game you really know. And if 
you expect to watch the last big games intelligently 
you will make an appointment wow with your eye- 
sight specialist. 


Have your eyes examined! 


The Wellsworth Titer” lens has an unusually wide field of accurate vision. It is described in“A New Age of Vision”—a booklet we shall be glad to send you. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST FOUNDATION “tats 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass U S A 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


(Continued from Page 88) 

Three of Dare’s classmates were among 
his ushers, and two of them had strolled 
with him up York Street, that afternoon of 
1907, when he came to take Do out and 
civilize him. I have seldom seen so much 
correctness in one place. Even Reuben 
Fieldmarsh was correct, or had been cor- 
rected, because he said absolutely nothing 
to anybody save a mumbled, “‘H’are you?”’ 
when his hand was shaken, and preserved 
the likeness of a handsome civilized man of 
sixty. Only, yielding to temptation, I 
caught him smoking a cheap black tobacco 
cigarette such as lumbermen are known to 
like, behind a tree and asked him how 
John Henry was. 

“Who are you?” 

“Nobody,” [honestly assured him. ‘But 
I had the pleasure of meeting John Henry 
in Cuba, and # 

“Aw,” said Reuben Fieldmarsh, grin- 
ning, “‘you was in on ’at business! Yeh! 
pleased to meet you. . . Well, John 
Henry’s fine!” 

We had an amiable time behind the tree. 
Reuben Fieldmarsh had once been very 
handsome—handsome as Dare, or more 
so—and Dare, I think, got some of his im- 
passive dignity from his father. The presi- 
dent of the Comaska Valley Lumber Com- 
pany knew himself to be somewhat. He 
began life as a chore boy on a farm at the 
edge of Portland, Oregon, and hadn’t been 
east farther than Spokane since the World’s 
Fair of 1893. But he had no bad opinion 
of the East. 

“Tt’s mighty interestin’,’’ he said, “‘to 
see where the money ends up, ain’t it?”’ 

Money, with my work’s amusing activity 
as a comment on its uses, was flowing 
around the lawns and pergolas, variously 
costumed. Mr. Fieldmarsh surveyed the 
multicolored movement and nodded when 
I pointed out certain faces. 

“Yeh, you hear about those people. . . . 
Well, now, Do is doing pretty well for his- 
self down at Hollywood. MHe’s kind of 


_ phil’sophical about hisself. Studies up some 


new face he could make in a fillum or learns 
a new trick. Last time he came home he 
scared me bendin’ over backwards an’ 
pickin’ things off the ground with his teeth. 
I thought he’d bust his belly open,’ the 
vulgar old man stated; “‘but you can’t hurt 
him. He’s a caution!’ He shook his head 
and made a kind of ghastly pun, drawling, 
“He'll do.” 

As the reception ended, a motor car bore 
Mr. Fieldmarsh away to the station, and 
he left an impression of chilly reserve with 
those who met him, as befitted the Com- 
aska Navigation Company. He also pre- 
sented Dare with the control of the navi- 
gation company. The bride’s father told 
me so, over a glass of punch in a little 
writing room. 

“He’s keeping a quarter of it. Mighty 
handsome of him, ain’t it? He put four 
million dollars in.” 

As I could speak directly to this man, 
I asked, ‘‘Aren’t the big English shippers 
likely to—to get to work on Dare now the 
war’s over?” 

“They’ve started already,” said this mil- 
lionaire, undoing a shoe. 

I never saw him again. He died twenty 
days after the wedding, exhausted at the 
age of fifty-four, and is now remembered as 
Mrs. Dare Fieldmarsh’s father, if at all. 

Dare’s correctness went on impressing 
and annoying me. I’m not alone in this 
distaste, because correctness inevitably an- 
noys numbers of us; our own coats never fit 
so precisely and our hair seldom lies smooth; 
we were born to be slightly untidy and to 
say the wrong thing at times. In 1920 
the president of the Comaska Navigation 
Company lapsed a trifle from the entirely cor- 
rect by becoming the father of twin daugh- 
ters, but perhaps that was his wife’s fault. 
And in 1922 he broke his arm playing polo, 
but if you’re going to break an arm over a 
game, polo is obviously the best thing to be 
playing. He correctly walked off the field 
and was tended by a fashionable surgeon, 
with a cigarette in his teeth. But in 1923 
his correctness came to positive flower in 
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the cabins and restaurant of the liner which 
was taking me to England, without my 
wolf, who had been placated with a hand- 
some publisher’s check and had, momen- 
tarily, taken up residence with one of my 
friends who writes poetry. 

This Dare Fieldmarsh, aged thirty-seven, 
was still the brownstone-faced personage 
who walked up York Street in 1907 with his 
court. Perhaps he was a bit slimmer. Polo 
and golf do not keep muscles in a state of 
exaggeration... But the slimness was patri- 
cian and a faint peppering of white at the 
sides of his curling black hair was more 
patrician yet. He settled beside me in the 
lounge the first night out, and it is base of 
me to wonder whether he had seen me 
dining in the special restaurant with a cele- 
brated actor who had asked me to dine be- 
cause he took me for somebody else. How- 
ever, he settled beside me and was correctly 
agreeable. There drew to us arising lawyer 
and two exigent ladies, and the conversa- 
tion, if not daring, was most amiable. It 
paused. once when old Sir Peter Gillespie 
lumbered past in a knot of Englishmen and 
secretaries, his dinner jacket rumpled and 
his scraggly beard in revolution from a 
tramp on the decks. The ancient Scotch- 
man gave Dare the chill shadow of a nod 
and lumped into a chair to begin the suc- 
cessive cups of strong tea which conclude 
his day. 

“‘Tsn’t he an awful crook, Dare?” asked 
one of the ladies. 

“My word,” said Dare, opening his worn 
leather cigarette case, ““how do I know? 
All shipping men are crooks. I’m a crook. 
The Cormacks are crooks. Smithson and 
Bellows are crooks. Our—ah—adherents 
always can prove that all the other lines are 
crooked as corkscrews. . . . No, I fancy 
that Sir Peter’s a very fine old fellow. They 
say he’s always been—well, resented in Lon- 
don because he was a Glasgow wharf rat. 
And he’s a little crude.” 

As if to demonstrate his trivial crude- 
ness, Sir Peter tilted his first cup of tea into 
his saucer. Among his attendants, a tall, 
slender man took his eyeglass down and 
then put it back. That was Sir Peter’s 
second son, lately Baron Hollendyne, or 
some name of the kind. I became obsessed, 
counting Sir Peter’s cups of tea, and the 
correct conversation around me lost its 
savor until one of the ladies said, quite 
loudly, ‘Oh, but I adore him! I think you 
ought to claim him as a relative, Dare. 
When he stalked the heroine with the knife 
in his teeth in that last film, I could have 
married him.” 

“The deuce you could,” said Dare. 

“T could! I’m sure he’s a remote cousin. 
Why don’t you write and ask him if his 
name’s really Fieldmarsh? It might be, you 
know. Some of those people use their own 
names.” 

“‘Fieldmarsh,”’ said Dare, ‘‘isn’t a des- 
perately uncommon name. . . . Yes, he’s 
rather amusing. He has a lot of life. The 
last time I saw him in a picture he was 
climbing a skyscraper, or something equally 
impossible, with an adventuress on his 
back. . . . I say,’ he asked me, “did you 
see that article on skyscrapers in one of the 
Sunday papers? D’you think it’s the archi- 
tecture of the future?”’ 

The conversation resumed its intense 
correctness. I don’t know that he had 
shown the least nervousness when Do’s 
name came into the talk, but he got rid of 
the name, you see, in the best manner, and 
presently got rid of us. Some personages 
glittered into the lounge and Dare went 
easily to join them. He became one pair of 
black shoulders around a bridge table 
whichsimply bawled its correctness through 
the ship because it was so inconspicuous 
and sedate. For two hours people sidled up 
to bend over one or another player and 
ladies in many jewels watched the four 
heads from afar through the smoke. A lus- 
cious actress in pearls, with a man sit- 
ting beside her, whose wife was notably 
at Palm Beach, had no standing in the green 
lounge. That table was beyond competition 
until eleven o’clock, when Dare and his 
partner accepted a few pennies and the 
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four went off to drink milk and Vichy water 
in the smoke room. 

I went to bed. Sir Peter Gillespie didn’t 
care a Glasgow cobble that I’d gone to bed. 
The last stage of his day had commenced. 


He always—hang him!—walks a mile be- | 


fore going to bed in red flannel pajamas. 
He now was walking up and down the deck 
outside my marine window and doing it 
slowly, in heavy galoshes. He thumped his 
whole weight at every step and managed to 
cough every time he passed my incensed 
intelligence. I smoked five cigarettes and 
recollected every unpaid bill at home be- 
fore his thumping ceased. The Atlantic 


Ocean seemed to burble its relief, and I | 
rolled out of bed to open my window’s | 
slatted shutter and get rid of the smoke | 


clogging my lungs. 

But Sir Peter had not gone in. There he 
was, a hulk of furs and blown gray hair, 
standing beside the rail and beside a taller 
man whose cap hid his hair. They stood, a 
globe in the roof of this seagoing veranda 
lighting their backs, and talked, facing an 
aggravated moon which bounced above the 
rolling ship. Then a wolf ran along the 
planks, wagging its tail, and stopped to 
sniff at the coat of Sir Peter’s companion. It 
was just the pearly actress’ police dog, of 
course; but for a moment it was a wolf, and 
Dare Fieldmarsh turned with a jerk of his 
shoulders to look down at the beast. I 
closed my shutter and sat thinking about 
his face. 

On September 15, 1924, it was raining 
in Portland, Oregon, and my cab slipped a 
lot on its way to the station through the 
dimness. We arrived grandly before the 
lamps of the station and bunged the guards 
of a motor already halted there. A tall boy 
in a handsome English raincoat scowled at 
me while I paid my driver, and some rough 
elderly men in striped or checked jackets 
and thick shoes wondered what kind of fool 
my driver was. They speculated in softened 
voices and a mighty man whose collar was 
turned up over his mouth said presently, 
“Oh, shut it off, boys!’”’ and nodded to me, 
in a way that dismissed me for the mo- 
ment. 

I followed my porter down through the 
station, thinking that John Henry had 
grown up as a plain suggestion of his Uncle 
Dare, if anybody who met the boy had a 
passion for tracing likenesses, but that his 
eyes opened more widely and that nobody 
would ever think him handsome. Then I 
watched, puzzled over it, the farewell to 
Reuben Fieldmarsh, tended by the Com- 
aska Lumber Valley. All this group of un- 
couth persons, and a weeping fat Danish 
woman who had been his cook, came down 
the blue platform behind the wheeled chair 
and the softened voices came into my com- 
partment of the train to San Francisco: 
“Goo’-by, sir. Them doctors down at 
L. A.’ll fix you up all right. Just you go 
along with Do. Goo’-by, John Henry! 
When you goin’ to be a pirate in another 
picsher, Do? That last one was fine. . . . 
So long.” 

The lumber folk, once they like, are loyal. 
The Danish woman began to sob. As the 
train moved, an awkward, clumsy cheer 
rose thinly, and when John Henry followed 
his father into my jolting cell the boy had 
the supremely affronted look of young per- 
sons who’ ve been crying. 

“A stroke?” 

“Month ago,’ said Do, slinging his legs 
from the narrow couch; ‘‘but he’s come 
through fine. He’ll last a while. . . . John 
Henry, this fella knew you when. You 
needn’t try to act civilized around him.” 

John Henry forbore to act at all. The 
business of getting Reuben Fieldmarsh 
down from the Comaska Valley to the sta- 
tion in Portland had tried him a good deal. 
He sat down on the floor and went to sleep 
with his black head against his father’s 
celebrated legs. 

“What brought it on, Do?” 

“What would? He ain’t ever been a 
money sucker, but he put every cent he had 
into the company. Gets a hundred thou- 
sand back.” 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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“This Won’t Leak, 
Madam— 
It’s a Sealright”’ 


OW, thanks to Sealright Liq- 

uid-Tight Paper Containers, 
you can take delicious oysters home 
with you, with the sure knowledge 
that they are absolutely fresh and 
that the nourishing juice won’t 
ooze out all over your clothes, 
table linen and furniture. 


Besides being 100% leak-proof 
and crush-proof, Sealright Con- 
tainers are practically air tight. 
They keep the flavor in and dirt, 
germs and odors out. They are 
ideal for oysters, olives, pickles, 
sauerkraut, baked beans, salads, 
cottage cheese and all moist foods. 
They assure you full measure, 
always. 


Most progressive merchants now 
use Sealright Containers in place 
of the leaky, flimsy and hard-to- 
carry paper bucket of “‘yesterday.”’ 
For your protection, the name 
*Sealright’’ is stamped on the bot- 
tom of every genuine Sealright 
Container. If your dealer doesn’t 
use Sealrights, send us his name 
and we will see that samples are 
sent him. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
DEPT. A-11 FULTON, N. Y. 


InCanada—CanadianSealrightCompany, Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid~Tight 
Faper Containers 
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HEIN PLUM PUDDING 

Plum pudding made u ith exquisite care— 

elicious. It has that home- 

14a It is light and easy to digest. 

Recipes for two delicious sauces are printed 
on the label, 


J-HEIN 


"iTtsauRc PA 


WHY HEINZ MINCE MEAT MAKES THE BEST PIE 


prime beef. These Heinz carefully selects, prepares and 


How easily, how quickly, you can make the luscious pies 
the holiday season demands if you use Heinz Mince Meat. 
To find all of the good things that go into your pie 
filling, Heinz goes around the world and searches the 
gardens and the markets of many nations. 
In Heinz Mince Meat ate “Four Crown” Valencia 
Raisins from Spain, Grecian Case Currants, candied Leg- 


horn fruits—citron, orange and lemon peel—juicy apples, 


When in Pittsburgh be sure to visit the 


Cy. 
YARANTE Et 


ual 
c ME LK > 
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HEINZ FIG-PUDDING 


A pudding that is rich with luscious figs. It is 

light and digestible. You'll be proud to serve 

this Heinz-made pudding. A recipe for just the 
right sauce is on the label, 


H. J. HEINZ CO 
PITTSBURG PA 


blends for your holiday pie. 

As with Heinz Mince Meat, so with the other foods 
of the 57 Varieties. In serving you, no distance is too great 
for the Heinz organization to go, no task is too trouble- 
some for Heinz to undertake. Only the very best of in- 
gredients, and the very best of methods, are ever good 


enough for you and for Heinz. 


Heinz Kitchens H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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I didn’t understand and sat watching 
Do’s face, masked with its hard muscles 
and the celebrated grin. The published 
accounts of Cy Fieldmarsh had informed 
me that the “sinister comedian” was a 
reticent person and that his home life was 
never revealed to the herd. He lived at 
Comaska Rancho in a canyon away from 
the architectural muddle of Beverly Hills 
and cultivated flowers. 

“Don’t know what I’m talkin’ about?”’ 

“No; I’ve been ill and very busy.” 

“Techuh! Dare sold the navigation com- 
pany to a Britisher named Gillespie last 
month.” 

“My God!” 

“Thanks,” Do said. 

He took an apple out of his coat and be- 
gan to balance it on the back of one hand. 
The public presently saw him do this while 
he was meditating on how to blow up the 
ship in Bloody Gold; but the action, in 
that rattling cell, had another use. He fin- 
ished by tossing the fruit a foot up from 
his hand and crushing it in his fingers. I 
remembered that I was civilized and handed 
him a towel. 


“Thanks. Of course the old man 
thinks Dare went yella on him.” 
“Did he?” 


“How handsome my chance of findin’ 
out is, ain’t it?’’ Do drawled, his face pe- 
culiarly hideous, an effect that he had not 
reproduced on the screen. “Dare has the 
books. Had the control. Only way of findin’ 
out anything would bea public muss. Dad 
wouldn’t ever think of that, if he was down 
to washin’ dishes ina dump. Why, if Dare 
didn’t want to fight the British, that’s his 
lookout.” 

“Have you seen Dare?” 

“Naw,” said the crude son of Reuben 
Fieldmarsh; ‘“‘an’ I wouldn’t. I ain’t civi- 
lized enough to do business with Dare. You 
can’t ever see into his eyes. Those eyelashes 
he has kinda—you know. It’s like lookin’ 
at a shutter. Oh, his reasons look 
fine on paper! High wages an’ competition 
with old lines an’ no public support! And 
he can’t dare to—to jeopardize his wife’s 
money. Got his kids to think of. 

Started hintin’ about this last year.” 

“ec When? ” 

“He’d been to England,” Do grunted, 
wiping his hands. Then after tearing the 
towel quite neatly and noiselessly into small 
squares he said, “Tchuh! When I was 
busted down there in Havana I run into an 
old limy—an English sailor. Useter pan- 
handle round the Plaza. Clean down and 
out. Useter tell me this Peter Gillespie had 
him to bribe a French captain to be two 
dayslateatsomeportoutinIndiaonce. .. . 
Oh, that’s easy talkin’! Forget it! Only 
Dare didn’t fight, and that’s what broke 
the old man down. It broke him down! It 
broke him,” Do said horribly, ‘“‘down!”’ 

I said nothing. Dare Fieldmarsh’s face, 
with its eyes always robbed of expression 
by their lovely lashes, seemed to impend 
formidably from the wood of this polished 
cell over his brother’s yellow head, rolling 
on the green cushion of the couch. And 
what right had I to tell this common clay 
that I’d seen Dare’s face without a mask, 
scared and whitening, when a dog trotted 
on the deck of that liner one night of Janu- 
ary, 1923? That proved nothing. 

“You mean you—or your father—think 
that Dare got two prices from Gillespie?”’ 

“T don’t think nothin’,’’ Do yawned, as- 
serting all the civilization of his face’s 
muscles and becoming just an ugly, young- 
ish man in a neat gray tweed traveling 
suit. “Why think? Tchuh! But ain’t it 
funny, guy, how so many birds’ll tell you 
that a fella that plays good football and 
don’t chase women or lush up or lose his 
temper is a fine citizen?”’ 

Obviously, Dare Fieldmarsh is a fine 
citizen. He lately takes some interest in 
municipal reforms around New York. As 
to the sale of the Comaska Navigation 
Company, why, that was fairly forced on 
him as a stroke of business. It seems that 
he met Sir Peter Gillespie on a liner once, 
and Sir Peter took a liking to him and 
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warned him that a combine of the British 
shippers would fairly force Dare’s ships off 
the seas, and offered him a price for his 
fleet. Dare was fairly forced to accept the 
figure. Everything was fairly forced on 
him. Sir Peter’s son, recently made Lord 
Hollendyne, or a name of that kind, told an 
English friend of mine that Dare Field- 
marsh offered his father the fleet of the 
Comaska Navigation Company on a liner 
once, and got his price, because Sir Peter 
never believed in competition when a little 
quick work with a check book would do. 
Lord Hollendyne probably knew little 
about his late father’s affairs, though. He 
lives in Devonshire and hunts intensively. 
The peerage which British Governments, 
for some reason, never offered to his father 
came naturally to him in 1925. At all 
events, it is agreed that Dare Fieldmarsh 
did the sensible thing. Why on earth 
should he risk his wife’s fortune and get 
gray-headed trying to fight a British com- 
bine? We’ve got over this idiotic waste of 
our lives in mere money getting in America, 
haven’t we? 

John Henry’s opinion of his uncle, how- 
ever, is low. His father once told him to 
name a cat Dare, and that infantile preju- 
dice persists. He wouldn’t go East to col- 
lege last year, and is now at Leland Stan- 
ford and has the most dilapidated cheap 
motor in the sophomore class. I came on 
him in a canyon somewhere below Los 
Angeles in this dreadful machine, and he 
was matching pennies on its step with a 
person named Mike who wore overalls and 
a good deal of grease. 

“Uh-huh,” said John Henry, shaking 
hands. ‘‘Do’s down the alley here, on lo- 
cation. He got your wire. Did the Chino at 
the house tell you where to find him? . . . 
Go ahead down. You got to leave your car 
up here, ’cause the hen Do’s playin’ with is 
temperamental. Shinny down the gutter 
an’ you'll get there.” 

I dustily descended among trees and 
dirty brushwood and came into a glade 
where all this apparatus of the shadow play 
was at work, in the hot fragrance which 
redeems the July of Southern California. 
Mirrors flashed and a violin droned. I 
thought it rude of John Henry to call Maida 
Gail a hen, because she was fluttering some- 
thing banded with brilliants and rough 
pearls as she walked about grass which had 
been watered soon before, and she was 
looking her best. But children reared in the 
territory of the moving pictures tend to 
take them coarsely. For John Henry, this 
was just his father working with Maida 
Gail on a Russian dingus; and the Cossacks, 
chewing gum among the spectators, prop- 
erly silent behind the director and the 
cameras, seemed to be unimpressed by Miss 


DRAWN BY PAUL CARRUTH 
“In the Country, Mrs. Perkins, Somebody 


is Always Pokin’ Their Nose Into Your 


Business. It Ain’t Like That Here. 
Your Privacy is Respected’’ 
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Gail’s meditative saunter on the meadow 
close to her picturesque hut. Even the 
tourists gathered together in a clot of dark 
clothes seemed to be waiting for something. 

All these looked at me enviously when 
Do got off the side of a car to shake hands. 
I shuddered. Where he wasn’t masked in 
oil and dirt, he was naked to the waist, and, 
below that, clad in a pair of limp trousers 
which ended in shoes made of bark. He 
had strings of beads wound about his heavy 
wrists and was generally odious. The tour- 
ists herded in the background gazed at him 
with hopeful love. 

“Be done workin’ in ten minutes. 
got to do is abduct some stuff. 
glad to see you.” 

“Go on with your loathsome trade. I’m 
ashamed of you,” 

“You'll blush to know me if you see this 
tripe when it’s finished. All right, 
old-timer. Done in a minute.” 

A voice out of the closed car said plac- 
idly, “‘I ain’t restless, Do. Take your time. 
Take your time, son.” 

Reuben Fieldmarsh leaned a bit forward 
and put his hands on the head of a cane. 
His right eyelid drooped and most of the 
brown was long gone from his face. But it 
struck me that he wasn’t broken. His eyes 
seemed to clutch the glistening body of his 
son as it lounged away to where some var- 
lets were holding a white pony, unsaddled, 
and bridled only with a bit and rope. 
Kashka, the mad devil of the steppes, 
swung aboard this animal and rode it 
slowly up a line faintly chalked on the 
grass and dust. 

*“Math’matical,’’ Reuben Fieldmarsh 
told me; “‘Do’s studied all about lights an’ 
stuff. It’s to make the shadows right. 
See?” 

There was a bawl through a megaphone 
and Do yelled, far off. I was aware of other 
cameras from the high sides of the glade. 
Then Kasha, the demon of the steppes, 
swooped from the hills, and the tourists 
yawped behind me. Perhaps he chose to 
gratify the tourists by howling several 
times as he bore the swooning heroine off 
under one arm. 

‘‘Ain’t he just heavenly!” a female whose 
voice matured in Iowa declaimed, pushing 
against me. 

“Tt’s a lot of stuff,’ a youth from New 
York jeered. “That horse is doped an’— 
an’ pee ws 

“He looked just like a big yella cat,’”’ an- 
other female panted. 

Reuben Fieldmarsh shot his head from 
the door of the car and looked fiercely on 
the herd, saying, “‘ You folks get back! You 
was told to stay twenty yards back from 
Who was sayin’ yella?”’ 

“‘T said he looked like a big yella cat,’’ the 


All I 
I’m 


‘female gasped. 


“Huh! Did you think he was tryin’ to 
look like an angel cake? Let me tell you, 
ma’am, it’s took this boy more hard work 
to get to look like a big yella cat than it 
takes some men to look like angel cake! 
And a big yella cat that’s got some fight in 
him deserves more on judgment day than a 
fella that ain’t any sand an’ crawls under 
the shed when it rains. . . . You stand 
back! You folks get in the way an’ walk 
underfoot like youamounted tosomethin’ !”’ 

The tourists ebbed backward. Do rode 
his pony around the nose of the car and 
yawned, sliding off. He told his father, 
“That’s all, old-timer. We got to shoot the 
rest up at Carmel, for some rocks.” 


“They'd ought’o’ve given youa hosswith | 
That’s a pincushion. | 
You didn’t get half a chance to show your | 


some spunk, Do. 


sand.” 

“He wants my neck busted. All right, 
old-timer. I fall off a cliff in this thing, one 
place.” 


“Don’t you do it, Do! Make ’em give 


you a double! We got John Henry to think | 
“Get in | 


about,”’ his father said violently. 
here an’ put a shirt on, It’s likely to chill 
ridin’ home.” 

“Allright, dad. Quit nursin’ me. You’ re 
an awful noosance. . What are you 
thinkin’ about?” 

“Judgment day,” I said. 
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Light 
where you 
want it / 


Pat. U. S. A., Canada 
and Foreign Countries 


Mia 


“It Clamps Everywhere’ 


The lamp of athousand uses—the lamp 
for everybody. Convenient and practi- 
cal; useful the year round. Positively pro- 
tects the eyes. Adjustable to any angle. 


Read by it 


Good light makes 
reading more enjoy- 
able. Adjusto-Lite 
is easy on the eyes— 
there is no glare. 


Study by it 
Studying is easier 
with Adjusto-Lite—it 
shades the light from 
the eyes. More com- 

fort—no eyestrain. 


Shave by it 


A good shave re- 
quires good light. 
Clamp Adjusto-Lite 
on your mirror—or 
hang it anywhere. 


Sew by it 
Adjusto-Lite 
throws a clear, soft 
light directly on the 
work and makes sew- 
ing by hand or ma- 
chine much easier. 


Adi us ofite 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Brass,complete with $399 

cord and plug: 


Bronze, nickel and ivory finish: $4.45. West 
of the Mississippi, Rockies and Maritime Prov- 
inces, 25c additional. 


S. W. FARBER, Inc. 
141-151 So. 5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Make sure you get 
thegenuineAdjusto- 
Lite. Guaranteed iS 
five years. Solid 


A Farberware Casserole 


Beautifully nickel-plated, with a 
guaranteed heat-proof glass inner. 
Cook in the oven—serve in this 


beautiful holder. Pi 


A casserole 
you will be 
proud to 


put on your 


table. 


Font Vout Home 
With Gas 


AS FUEL needs no 
more care or at- 
tention than a pup can 
give it—not even a glance 
at the heating plant for 
days and weeks at a time. 


Efficient gas house- 
heating plants, designed 
and built for the pur- 
pose, and lower gas rates 
granted by many gas 
companies have brought 
absolute freedom from 
all heating cares well 
within reach of most 
home owners. 


If there is a Bryant office listed 
in your ’phone book —call for 
complete information regarding 
gas heating and Bryant Auto- 
matic Gas Heating Plants. Or 
write the Bryant Heater G& Mfg. 
Company, 17853 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Branches 
located in 27 principal cities. 


BRYANT 
HEATING 


“ for Hot Water, Steam, Vapor 
and Warm Air Heating Systems 
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Knute Rockne has used the maneuver 
much at Notre Dame, and expanded on it, 
employing backs as well as end receivers. 
It was one of the jokers in the repertoire of 
that back field of several seasons since 
which Grantland Rice christened the Four 
Horsemen, Stuhldreher being particularly 
adept at it. When the Four Horsemen 
showed their wares in the East the report- 
ers gave Rockne credit for the formation. 
The coach, however, generously declined 
the nomination and has passed it on to me 
in his lectures before the various coaching 
schools at which he has been teaching. 

I essayed another new trick in this Wis- 
consin game. The kicker dropping back as 
if to punt, both our ends lined out as if to 
cover the kick, but one veered inward and 
slightly backward. At the right moment 
he signaled for the ball to be passed, then 
wheeled and boxed in the opposing end, 
permitting the kicker to circle that end for 
fifteen to twenty-yard gains. It should 
have been good for one or two touchdowns, 
but it failed to carry through for lack of 
a good ball carrier, as many a bright idea of 
a coach has flickered out in a game. 


Right Field But Wrong Goal 


In the East, where the forward pass was 
being used more as a threat intended to 
scatter the defense than as an actual 
weapon of offense, the game had roughened 
up again, with much battering at the 
tackles. Criticism revived in 1908, in- 
creased in 1909, and the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association, which had grown 
out of the assembly summoned by Chan- 
cellor MacCracken in the 1905 crisis, and 
which had been perpetuated largely by the 
efforts of Major—now Brigadier General— 
Palmer E. Pierce, referred the problem to 
the rules body. One suggested reform pro- 
posed that the five-yard lateral restriction 
be removed from the running of the ball by 
the first man to receive it and from the for- 
ward pass. This, along with the abolition 
of pushing and pulling of the ball carrier, 
and other tentative changes, involved so 
many unknown possibilities that the rules 
body concluded to experiment first—the 
only instance in which new rules have been 
tested in the laboratory before adoption. It 
was suggested that as many coaches as pos- 
sible conduct experiments that spring of 
1910 and report back before summer. Hugo 
Bezdek, fullback of our 1905 championship 
eleven, was athletic director and coach at 
the University of Arkansas. I wrote him 
asking if he could muster some sort of 
squad to play football for a week, and the 
first of March I went to Fayetteville, where 
we devoted four or five days to testing the 
proposed rules with Bezdek’s men as our 
crucible. 

In May the new rules were adopted and 
the playing field reverted in the season of 
1910 to a gridiron. Unlimited substitution 
at the beginning of each quarter was re- 
stored after a lapse of more than twenty 
years, the playing time reduced a further 
ten minutes and the game divided, as in 
Canada, into four quarters of fifteen min- 
utes each. Seven men on the offensive 
scrimmage line was made mandatory and 
other alterations adopted—the last general 
shaking up of the rules to date. Since 1910 
the sport has known its longest period of 
serenity; technically it has remained static, 
except for minor rules changes, while it has 
been growing out of its old ball-park clothes 
into concrete stadia. 

In 1911 the team that was to win the 
championship in 1913 began to jell. We 
lost only one game, but that by the decisive 
score of 0 to 30, to Minnesota at Minne- 
apolis. They had a powerful eleven, and 
Chicago stumbled over one of those off 
days that lurk around the corner for the 
best. Again in 1912 we lost only one game— 
that to a splendid Wisconsin championship 
eleven. They had run up a 53 to 0 score on 
Purdue, and the student body at Chicago 
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TOUCHDOWN! 
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formally petitioned the team to roll up a 
higher score at Purdue’s expense the fol- 
lowing Saturday. I stepped in, as I not 
infrequently have to do, as a kill-joy and 
predicted a close battle and a small score. 
I had a light team and few spare parts— 
no machine for reckless driving, even if I 
were in the habit of spinning my speed- 
ometer just to see it whirl. 

Jess Hawley’s Iowans had led us 14 to 13 
at the end of the third quarter, while I ex- 
perimented with tactics and tried to win 
with a substitute fullback in the place of 
Snitz Pierce, who had a Charley horse. I 
was forced to send the lamed Pierce in, in 
the final quarter, and he ripped up Iowa, 
to win 34 to 14. Hawley drank deep of 
revenge for three lickings in a row at lowa 
when he brought his great Dartmouth team 
of splendid material, splendidly coached, 
to Stagg Field and whipped us 33 to 7. 

Paul Des Jardiens, an All-American 
center, and a pair of mighty tackles, Spike 
Shull and Goettler; both killed in action in 
the war, the latter while carrying food to 
the Lost Battalion, were the bulwarks of 
the line of the undefeated 1913 team that 
brought us our first championship since 
1908. To Dolly Gray, a great side-stepper 
at left half; Captain Nels Norgren, a splen- 
did punter, powerful plunger and sterling 
defensive player and now one of my assist- 
ants, at right half; and Snitz Pierce at 
fullback, had been added that season a 
superb quarter, Pete Russell, to complete 
as great a back field as ever wore the Ma- 
roon. 

Our closest shave came from that Purdue 
team which had been so lowly the previous 
season, and no one laughed at ‘‘Stagg fears 
Purdue” this season. Two men accounted 
for the Lafayette eleven’s sudden rise to 
power—the late Andy Smith as coach and 
the great Oliphant at left half. I suspect 
that half the Eastern football fans who 
knew him as Oliphant of the Army still 
have no realization that he played three 
great years at Purdue before he set the 
Fast afire. In those three seasons he never 
crossed Chicago’s goal line. It was a shame 
to stop him, but stop him we had to. He 
was the bugaboo with which I frightened 
my children into a tackling frenzy. In this 
game a Chicago player tackled Oliphant so 
fiercely that he broke his own tackle and 
shot under the legs of the Purdue star. 
Oliphant, who had leaped into the air, came 
down on his head, bounced to his feet like a 
rubber ball and, still carrying the pigskin, 
struck out for his own goal line. Chicago 
let him run until he discovered his error 
after ten yards retreat, then downed him 
on the spot. 


The Advent of Numbers 


. 


That was not the first time, nor the sec- 
ond, that I had seen a man run the wrong 
way. Babe Meigs, now publisher of’ the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, turned out 
in 1905, a green youngster. In the midst 
of the season’s first scrimmage I switched 
him from the scrubs to the varsity. A mo- 
ment later the scrubs punted. Meigs 
turned around, charged down the field and 
tackled his own team mate, Eckersall. 
Meigs made the varsity that season and 
distinguished himself in the epic Michigan 
2 to 0 game against Octopus Graham. 

Harry Williams had another potent ma- 
chine at Minnesota and was expected to 
whip us. Chicago won 13 to 7, largely by 
virtue of knowing an opportunity when 
they saw it and capitalizing it without de- 
lay. Early in the game Norgren kicked a 
corking long high punt. The Minnesota 
safety man was nervous and fumbled. 
Chicago was on top of the ball instantly on 
Minnesota’s thirty-yard line. The Statue- 
of-Liberty play, Norgren feinting a forward 
pass and Russell snatching the ball out of 
his hands for a run around the other end, 
put the ball on the three-yard line in one 
swoop Here Russell unlimbered a new 
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play—a feint toward the strong side of the 
line, followed by a cross back to the weak 
side, which we had saved for just such a 
moment. Snitz Pierce slid over without a 
Minnesota hand touching him and we won 
by that margin. 

The season’s final game, which we won 
from Minnesota 19 to 0, was the first ever 
played in which numbers were worn on the 
backs of the players’ jerseys, now a general 
custom. We pioneered in this for the con- 
venience of the reporters and spectators, 
and the innovation was greeted so warmly 
that six days later the athletic directors 
of the Conference voted that all Big-Ten 
teams be numbered in the first two games 
of the 1914 season, and that the scheme be 
adopted permanently if found satisfactory. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Purdue 
and Iowa all numbered their men in their 
Chicago games in 1914, but Minnesota held 
out. The only argument against the practice 
that I can recall was that it was an aid to 
opposition scouts. From 1915 to 1920 the 
Football Rules Committee recommended 
that numbering be adopted; since then 
it has not only recommended but urged it 
annually. 

The larger part of our offensive strength 
was graduated in 1914, but we had two 
promising recruits as partial compensa- 
tion— Walter Schafer, said to have been the 
first American officer killed in the war; and 
Herman J. Stegemian, now athletic director 
at the University of Georgia. 


A Poor Shot 


Schafer must have made a magnificent 
soldier. He was a glutton for punishment, 
the type that really loves a scrimmage and 
grows better the longer he plays. He told 
me once, ‘‘I never can get down to playing 
until some fellow gives me a good kick in 
the head.’’ He was not a brilliant player, 
but hard and dogged; and he went at the 
war in the same spirit, leading raiding 
parties into No Man’s Land night after 
night. 

Stegeman was at guard on our 1914 
eleven and a quarter and half miler on our 
track team. He was standing by one spring 
afternoon while I tried out another quarter- 
miler. I had fired the starting pistol when 
I saw that my stop watch was not running. 
I fired a second shot to recall the man, but 
he kept going. 

“Better shoot again, Mr. Stagg; I think 
you missed him,’’ Stegeman contributed. 

Such chance as we had of retaining the 
championship in 1914 was derailed by the 
injury of Russell’s shoulder early in the Illi- 
nois game. I had no remotely adequate 
substitute and was forced to keep him in 
the line-up just to run the team; but he 
had only one arm, and Pogue and Pottsy 
Clark were not to be stopped with anything 
less than two. Zuppke had gone to Illinois 
as coach in 1913, and from this 7 to 21 de- 
feat on, the state university has been one 
of our major opponents. This was the 
game in which we failed to shift back to 
proper kick-off position after botching my 
old trick kick-off, and Pottsy Clark gal- 
loped the length of the field for a touch- 
down. I should have liked particularly to 
top the Conference that season, for the 
board of trustees had voted to call our 
athletic field Stagg Field. 

The 1915 eleven, captained by Pete 
Russell, nosed out Wisconsin 14 to 13, but 
lost to Minnesota and Illinois. Frank 
Pershing, a nephew of the general, joined 
the squad that season. He was c.ected 
captain of the 1917 squad, but with most 
of the team had joined the colors before 
the season opened. Steve Brody, at guard 
in 1915, was killed in action in the air 
service. The last of the old faculty hos- 
tility toward athletics expired during the 
war, in the face of the contribution made 
in the war by college athletes. I have 
listed four men of the 1913, 1914 and 1915 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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- VALSPAR 


BRUSHING 


LACQUER 


ring Color Harmony 
into your home with 


Valspar Lacquer 


Everybody has some piece of furniture that is out of harmony with 
the general color scheme. An old table, perhaps, that needs painting, 
r a chair that’s the wrong color. Whatever it may 
look right, it won’t fit in with the rest of the room. 


be, it just doesn’t 


Now you can bring harmony and beauty of color into your home— 
For with Valspar Brushing Lacquer 
Nor is it 


easily, quickly and economically. 
every tint and shade of the rainbow is at your command. 
necessary to wait tedious hours for the finish to dry. For example, 
if you decide in the middle of the morning to finish your kitchen table 
in “‘Holland Blue,” by lunch-time it will be dry and ready for use. 
You'll enjoy using Valspar Lacquer. 
quickly. And you'll like the fascinating colors—Chinese Red, Palm 
Green, Jonquil Yellow, Persian Lilac, Cardinal Red, Nile Green, French 


It brushes easily and dries so 


Blue, Coral Sand, Argentine Orange, Peacock Blue, and Black and White. 

These colors, together with a useful Color Mixing Chart, are shown in 
our new book on Home Decoration and Painting called ““How to Keep 
Your House Young.” It gives many valuable hints on interior decora- 
tion and explains a few of the fundamental principles of color harmony. 

Use coupon below to secure your copy of this book and sample of 
Valspar Lacquer. 


‘This Cou vorth 20 to 60 cents 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 

I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c sample 

can of colors specified below. (Only three samples of Valspar 

Brushing Lacquer supplied per person at this special price.) 
Print full mail address plainly. 


Send me these 
Valspar Lacquer Colors 


aor 
Send Free Book 


Dealers Nameieas. vas-0. tame al, 5 


Adres «ain sco ns «as + SE eee Re oe ee a 


Your Nismeovvans<< . osr2 os +o oe 
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TWATER 


KENT 
RADIO 


In our simplified Radio, we have 
not only made operation espe- 
cially easy but we have also 
notably improved the selectiv- 
ity, range and tone of all our 
models. Every part of our Re- 
ceiving Sets—even the tiniest — 
has a share in tone production. 
As we make all the parts, and 
make them with care, Atwater 
Kentinstruments are uniformly 
fine in fone. 


| $$ $$ 


Here is thecelebrated five-tube Model 20 Com- 
pact, improved in tone, selectivity and range. 
Solid mahogany cabinet. Price, without tubes 
or batteries, but with battery cable attached, 
f $60. Model L Radio Speaker, brown crystal- 
% line finish; price $16. 


Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada 


ATWATER 
KENT 
RADIO 


You snap a little switch. You 
turn the Ong Dial. In come the 
broadcasting stations—one after 
another. Sample them, then 
select what you like. And that’s 
all! If you never have tried an 
Atwater Kent One Dial Re- 
ceiver you cannot imagine how 
easy —and how sure—the oper- 
ation of aradio set canbe. Have 
you tried one? Any Atwater 
Kent dealer will let you do it. 


Sy 


The Model 32 One Dial, seven-tube Receiver; 
unusual power for those in isolated places; 
added selectivity for city dwellers. Price, with- 
out tubes or batteries, but with battery cable 
attached, $140. Model G Radio Speaker, sage 
green and amber buff; price $23. 
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ATWATER 


KENT 
RADIO 


Upon clear, true, natural tone 
—at any volume—depends your 
enjoyment of the rich enter- 
tainment Radio offers every 
home. Musicsoundslike music, 
voices sound like voices, when 
the instrument of re-creation is 
an Atwater Kent Radio Speak- 
er. This is the speaker pre- 
ferred by the great artists who 
broadcast, because of its capti- 
vating honesty of tone. 


a ne eS 


The Model 35 One Dial Receiver has a spe- 
cially beautiful cabinet, crystalline finished, in 
duo-tone brown, with nameplate medallion 
and trimmings of gold. Six tubes required. 
Price, without tubes or batteries, but with bat- 
tery cable attached, $70. 


ATWATER 
KENT 
RADIO 


Will it work and keep on work- 
ing? Besure you know the an- 
swer to this question before you 
buy your Radio. If it’s an At- 
water Kent, the answer is “yes.” 
Protect yourself with the At- 
water Kent nameplate—a sym- 
bol of reliability for 26 years. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING the Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, 
in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern 
Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 
... New York F Philadelphia 
Providence (CAE.......Pittsburgh 
VCs cceietele Washington PGR wisice soles etin Uy LO 
WEED so c¥e aatetarte ic Boston TOC........Davenport 
WAT sutetaet. Cincinnati WAG. ss cleus Worcester 
WEDAMin .c.cave << Cleveland KISIM <.c.0 8 sate conte St. Louis 
WOMe sin takes Chicago ww Detroit 
weco. .. Minneapolis-St. Paul 
ATwWaTER Kent Mrc, Co., A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 
4701 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 
+ 


The Model 30 Ong Dial, six-tube Receiver has 
a satin-finished solid mahogany cabinet. Price, 
without tubes or batteries, but with battery 
cable attached, $85. Let your speaker be as 
good as your set. Model H illustrated; brown 
crystalline finish; price $21. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
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When the Owners of Small q 
Trucks Sharpen Their Pencils 


N extraordinarily large percentage of all the trucks traded 
in on Reo Speed Wagons in the past two years were of a 
low-priced, slow traveling make. 


The owners of these trucks had had enough of the high ex- 
pense of such equipment in a trucking business. Their figures 
showed the excessive cost—their records showed the business 
lost because of the lay-ups for repairs. 


Having found where expected profits had gone, they sat 
down to figure closely how to make money—and they bought 
Speed Wagons. 


It’s ten years since Reo produced the first Speed Wagon and 
gave wings to deliveries. In that time, 150,000 Speed Wagons 
all over the country, under every kind of condition, have 
proved that a truck built to haul the average load speedily is 
the most profitable trackless transportation unit. 


Throughout that time, in design and construction, Speed 
Wagons have maintained their leadership and their position as 
the world’s best buy in motor trucks. Lest that be thought 6-Cylinder Heavy Duty 
mere boasting, call on your Speed Wagon dealer—let him $1240 $198 5 


sharpen his pencil and show you the proof in unerring figures. 


CHASSIS PRICES 


at Lansing 


Heavy Duty 
with dual rear wheels 


Go over your transportation requirements with him. $21 85 
You can’t buy a Speed Wagon unless you need it. 


R-E O° .M:O242Z..0..R. 4«GeAZRveaGsO MPA Wie Lansing, Michigan 


(Continued from Page 96) 
football teams who were killed in action, 
and Chicago suffered no heavier than other 
universities. But the college athlete did 
more than die; he lived magnificently, vol- 
unteered almost to a man, was accepted to a 
man because of his physical condition, and 
usually became an officer by virtue of the 
qualities that won him a place on the team. 

Our lowest ebb since 1910 came in 1916. 
We lost to Carleton, Northwestern and Wis- 
consin, and were slaughtered 49 to 0 on our 
own field by one of Doctor Williams’ great- 
est teams—the worst defeat in Chicago’s 
football history. Yet this Minnesota ma- 
chine, with a 54 to 0 victory over Wis- 
consin also on its scalp string, had been 
defeated by Illinois 9 to 14, while we had 
whipped Illinois a week later, and neither 
result was a fluke. Walter Camp was to be 
at Minneapolis to see the Illinois game, and 
the Gophers, in their eagerness to make a 
showing before the selector of All-American 
elevens, overtrained and went stale. Illi- 
nois intercepted a pass early in the game, 
got the jump and kept it. 


The Rules for Interference 


We journeyed to Champaign as a pre- 
sumptive burnt offering on Zuppke’s altar, 
and did the same thing to them that they 
had done to Minnesota. On Chicago’s first 
punt, Dutch Sternaman took the ball and 
dropped it on McPherson’s tackle. Cap- 
tain Red Jackson scooped it up on the first 
bound on the dead run and continued for a 
touchdown. Our scout had reported that 
the Illinois right half on defense was ac- 
customed to edge forward toward the line 
and that it would be possible to get behind 
him. I planned to do so by crossing over 
from the opposite side and had rehearsed 
the play, ordering it to be saved until we 
chanced to be well toward the left side of 
the field, but not too close, so that the Illi- 
nois safety man would be pulled a bit 
toward the strong side of the field. 

Pershing switched from half to right end 
on a stealthy back-field interchange, a 
feint attack was made toward their right, 
Graham wheeled and whipped the ball 
diagonally to Pershing, who had slipped 
past the Illinois half, and he was downed 
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on the nine-yard line. Bat Hanisch, full- 
back, drove it over for a touchdown on a 
nine-man line play. Penn worked the same 
forward pass on us last season for its win- 
ning touchdown. 

The smartness of Red Graham brought 
us a third touchdown in the second half. 
There was and still is a rule that when a 
kicked ball strikes a player of the side punt- 
ing, the ball continues in play for the 
defensive side, which has the option of 
running with it or putting it down where 
it struck the off-side player. I had called 
the squad’s attention to the rule and 
emphasized the option. Illinois punted 
short, the ball hit one of their linesmen on the 
leg, and Graham, in a flash, had picked it 
up and was trotting forward, shouting 
“‘Chicago’s ball back here!” pointing a 
finger. When he had trotted past most of 
the Illinois team he broke and ran for a 
touchdown. 

All this conspired to bring down on us 
another week later that worst walloping 
we ever took. Minnesota could not get at 
Illinois again, but it could everlastingly 
wipe up the earth with the team that had 
whipped Illinois. And it did, Bastian and 
Wyman, one of the greatest forward- 
passing combinations ever seen in the Con- 
ference, presiding. 

To this extent, football is not a breeder 
of generous, trusting natures. A certain 
skepticism becomes the smart player. He 
takes nothing for granted. When the ball 
crosses the goal line on the kick-off it is not 
dead until the defensive team has touched 
it down back of the goal line. They almost 
invariably touch it down and bring it out 
to the twenty-yard line for a kick or a 
scrimmage, but they can run with it if they 
like. This used to be true of tries for goal 
and other kicks. In the Army-Yale game 
of 1902, De Saulles of Yale picked up the 
ball after Charley Daly of the Army had 
tried for goal and failed, and strolled out 
with it. As he passed the twenty-five-yard 
line, the referee, Bucky Vail, called to him 
to stop. De Saulles turned toward Vail, 
and as he came alongside, said “‘ This ball 
is not down because I did not touch it 
down,” and walked on. Vail pondered this 
a moment, then shouted, ‘‘Free ball! Free 
ball!” De Saulles already was in full 
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flight. The Army, which had lined up to 
receive a kick, pulled him down on their 
twenty-five-yard line and the game ended 
6 to 6. 

The war scuttled our squad in 1917, but 
with three veterans to nine, we held Illinois 
0 to 0. An error of the referee, the only 
instance of the kind in my experience, all 
but beat us. At a critical moment he gave 
Illinois a fifth down, refusing to accept the 
head linesman’s word that they already had 
had their quota. Illinois employed the 
fifth down to try for a goal that missed. 

Conference football was suspended in 
1918 by a Conference faculty order, for if 
the sport was to be played at all, it would be 
by army teams immune to the usual eligi- 
bility rules, in as much as all students were 
members of the Student Army Training 
Corps. Ours lived in barracks beneath the 
stands on Stagg Field under military dis- 
cipline. I had begun to whip a fairly good 
team together when most of them were 
called to the colors. To fill the dates al- 
ready scheduled, we had to conjure up a 
new team composed principally of freshmen, 
and we lost every game. Thesuccess of these 
S. A. T. C. elevens depended very largely on 
whether the local commandant happened to 
be a football fan or not. Those who were 
saw to it that no bugle calls interfered with 
practice, and first-rate teams resulted. Else- 
where the squad’s life was not a happy one. 


Generals at Play 


We lost the final 1918 game with the 
Minnesota S. A. T. C. team by the failure 
of our quarter to follow his orders. With a 
string of defeats behind me, I made a des- 
perate effort to win this closing game and 
devoted the whole week to a new set of 
formations, including one I called Forma- 
tion B, or the Go-Whoa-Hep. On Friday 
I went over the field and our plays with the 
captain and quarter, giving him his orders, 
and emphasizing particularly that Forma- 
tion B was to be called on the first time 
Chicago got the ball as far as its own 
thirty-five-yard line. I renewed this in- 
struction particularly in our last talk be- 
fore the team took the field. Luck was 
with us. The Minnesota kicker stubbed 
his toe on the kick-off and we recovered the 
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ATKINS 


Cross Cut Saws 
Cut Faster 
Last Longer 


HEN one man uses a 

cross-cut saw he MUST 
have the easier, faster cut- 
ting the ATKINS saw in- 
sures. He KNOWS what it 
means to have the saw hold 
its edge longer. SILVER 
Steel is the best material 
for saws. It is tempered and 
ground to cut faster and 
last longer. 

The ATKINS name on 
the blade of any saw means 
time, money and labor 
saving. It pays to use bet- 
ter tools. 

Ask for any or all of the 
ATKINS Saw Books— 
“Saws in the Home” 
“Saws on the Farm” 
“CROSS-CUT SAWS” 
—sent you without charge. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 

Leading Manufafturers of Highest Grade 

Saws for Every Use; Saw Tools, Saw 

Specialties, Plastering Trowels, 

and Machine Knives, 


f INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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Millions owe 
their freedom 


—the most remarkable 
foot comfort device 
ever invented— 


Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot-Eazer 


is a small, light, flexible, adjustable 
support for tired, aching feet, and weak 
arches. It also corrects cramped toes, 
callouses and painful heels. 

It supports where support is needed; 
allows the foot structure to keep itself 
healthy. Unreasonable tax on the 
nerves, energy and ability caused by 
aching feet is eliminated. 


Scientifically Fitted To Your Feet 


Since no two 
feet are exactly 
alike, it is nec- 
that a 
Foot-Eazer, or 
any arch sup- 
port, be scien- 
tifically adjust- 
. ed to fit the 
foot arches and gradually raise them from time 
to time as the condition of the foot improves. 

When you purchase Dr. Scholl’s patented 
arch supports the dealer will adjust them on 
Dr. Scholl's patented arch fitting machine, free 
of charge. It is more accurate, more scientific, 
and will enable you to have more comfort, 
than any other system. This improvement and 
exclusive feature accounts for the perfect satis- 
faction Dr. Scholl’s arch supports give. 

If you want relief from foot pains and want 
to restore the arches of your feet to normal 
shape, go to any leading shoe dealer and ask 
for Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer. Price, $3.50 per 
pair. 


Over 10,000 Dealers Specialize In 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service 


essary 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Service 


No matter where you live, a leading shoe dealer 
in your town has the above Dr. Scholl symbol on 
his window. This indicates that he has passed 
the required tests of efficiency in rendering Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service. These stores em- 
ploy a Foot Comfort Expert trained in Dr. 
Scholl’s famous methods of correction. Go to 
that dealer in your town and you will get the 
best possible service. 


Fr Dr. Wm. M. Scholl’s Book, ‘‘The Feet and 
€€ Their Care,” will be mailed to you free on 
receipt of request. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., 
218 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


and Remedies 
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ball on our own forty-yard line. Instead 
of using Formation B, the quarter began 
working the stuff we had used all season 
and did not try the Go-Whoa-Hep until 
almost the end of the first half. On this 
first and only attempt he made eleven 
yards. In the intermission I gave him 
what-for. A complete change came over 


| Chicago’s play in the second half, but it 


was too late. 
Michigan returned to the Conference af- 


| ter years of effort on the part of the faculty 
| at Ann Arbor and friendly overtures from 


the confederation from which she had 


| seceded, the influence of Coach Yost turn- 
| ing the scales. We wished to do our part 


in spreading the welcome mat and dropped 
Minnesota to make a place for Michigan 
on our schedule. 

The boys came marching home again in 
1919 to give us a team that lost only to 
Illinois and Wisconsin. The Iowa game 
closed with a burst of fireworks in which 


| Aubrey Devine, one of the immortals of 


Conference football, all but whipped us. 
In his anxiety to cover his opponent on 
forward passes, our left end let the Iowa 
right end lead him a wild-goose chase, 
while Devine, feinting at passes toward our 


_ right, got away repeatedly around our left. 


In three successive plays in the final min- 


| utes of the game Devine carried the ball 


from the Iowa forty-yard line to our thirty- 
two-yard mark. I sent in Hinkle to relieve 
Halladay, and in his excitement he pre- 
sented Iowa with fifteen yards more by 
yelling ‘Fight, men, fight!’ before the 
first play was called—the penalty for a 
substitute speaking until after one play. 
The rule was written to prevent a sub from 
carrying in orders from the coach at a 


_ critical moment, and was intended to apply 
| only to the side in possession of the ball; 


| magnificently. 


but the next season it was made all inclu- 
sive, as interpreted by the umpire in this 
instance. The penalty put the ball on our 
sixteen-yard-line, from where Iowa swept 
it on in two plays to the two-and-a-half- 
yard mark. Here Chicago stood like Stone- 
wall Jackson and the whistle blew for the 
end of the game with the ball on the one- 
yard line and fourth down, the score 9 to 6. 


A Team With Fight 


No such luck in the Wisconsin game, 


_ which we lost in the last minutes of play on 
| a brilliant run from a punt for a touchdown 


by Allen Davey, Wisconsin sub quarter. 


| The game stood 3 to 3 and we had had a 
| shade the better of it. Chicago concluded 


that it could not win and would have to be 


| eontent witha tie. Playing with that spirit, 


they lost. Davey was the type of player 


| who is dropped into a game in a crisis in the 


hope that he will break it up, and he did 
He got away from our 
loafing linesmen to a flying start and dodged 
the rest of his way. Bobby Cole, our regu- 
lar safety man, had been injured after boot- 
ing the field goal that gave us our only 
three points, and Captain Higgings shifted 
from the line to safety. He tried desper- 
ately to stop Davey; but, unused to the 
position, and confronted by a brilliant run- 
ner, he failed. 

The reverse of the 1919 Wisconsin-game 


| spirit made a weak team magnificent on 


defense in 1920—in some ways the best de- 
fensive team I ever had, despite the fact that 


| it lost to Ohio State, Hlinois, Wisconsin and 
| Michigan and won only from Purdue, Wa- 


| bashand Iowa. Our back field wasnotstrong, 
| to begin with, and we had lost heavily by 
_ injuries in midseason. Many teams, when 


they have lost their drive, turn philosophers 


' and ask ‘‘ What’s the use?”’ But this com- 
_ paratively feeble eleven retreated like the 


British from Mons. A field goal that hit 


| the crossbar and wabbled over was the 


margin by which a strong Illinois machine 


| nosed them out. Wisconsin won by a like 3 


to 0 score, and a great Ohio State eleven, 
Conference champions in 1920, as in 1916 
and 1917, shaded us 7 to 6 in a heroic rear- 
guard action. This was our first game with 
Ohio State. We caught a Tartar then, and it 
hasn’t grown any more docile since. 
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They gave us our only defeat in 1921, to 
spoil a record of beating Northwestern, 
Purdue, Princeton, Colorado, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Jack Wilce, the Wisconsin 1909 
captain, to whom we had waived the ball 
after a tie game, now the Ohio State coach, 
beat us 7 to 0 on one of the prettiest bits of 
strategy that ever sent me sprawling. We 
began like a prairie fire, taking the ball on 
our eighteen-yard line on Ohio’s first punt 
and sweeping it eighty-two yards down the 
field with as brilliant and diversified an at- 
tack of line plunges, forward passes, end 
runs and tricks as I ever saw inaugurate a 
game. On their eight-yard line, second 
down, our quarter called for a forward pass 
from a half to himself at a point beyond the 
scrimmage line. The quarter, however, 
made a change in the position at which he 
was to receive the ball, to meet a temporary 
condition, and failed to make the shift 
plain to the half. The latter shot the ball 
to the usual spot, the quarter was not there, 
the ball hit the ground over the goal line, 
became forfeit to Ohio, and we never did 
score, although we held the edge until the 
fourth quarter. 


Football’s Phrenologist 


In the final quarter the situation was 
exactly reversed, and Ohio State marched 
brilliantly down upon our goal. It is diffi- 
cult to describe Wilce’s strategy adequately 
on paper; its perfection lay in the way he 
set the stage. Ohio led up by a series of end 
runs and forward passes all to the right. 
On our fourteen-yard line they feinted to 
the right again, the ball carrier did a whirl 
maneuver and went right through our 
weakened left for a touchdown. 

Two of my former players had seen 
Princeton in action and detailed the Tiger 
defense in advance of our game at Prince- 
ton. I concluded from these reports that 
the line was their weak spot and prepped for 
a line of offensive. We used three fullbacks, 
Timme, Thomas and Zorn, to which Prince- 
ton added, ‘‘We wish they’d never been 
born.”’ Thomas and Zorn were playing 
their first year. One of them averaged 
five and a quarter yards, the other five and 
a half yards every time he carried the ball 
through the Tiger line. Bobbie Cole, our 
left half, did himself proud too. A touch- 
down on a forward pass and a field goal by 
Romney won for us 9 to 0. 

Though we won the Illinois game 14 to 6, 
the field at Urbana was muddy, we played 
listlessly in the first half and Illinois got the 
jump. In the first quarter Sternaman of 
Illinois kicked a field goal. In the second 
quarter Romney slipped in punting and the 
ball angled off fifteen yards to the left, 
straight into the arms of Peden, an Illinois 
half, who ran it back sixty yards to our 
twenty-five yard line. After failing to gain 
through our line, Sternaman dropped a per- 
fect drop kick over the bar for a second field 
goal and the half ended 0 to 6 against us. 

Between the halves we gave the team a 
blistering stage talk, singling out two men 
in particular, both of whom had taken it 
easy. A transformed Chicago eleven took 
the field in the third quarter. Too muddy 
for flashy running, John Thomas, the full- 
back, carried the ball on virtually every 
play and hammered through for two touch- 
downs. Illinois knew that he would carry it 
and could guesspretty closely where, just as 
in the case of Gordon Clark against the 
same school in 1897, but like Clark, he was 
not stoppable. 

Coach Zuppke is a painter by avocation. 
He was coming down heavily on camouflage 
in these years and experimenting with jer- 
seys and headgear in the exact shade of 
orange of the new football. At once one 
of the most ingenious and most fantastic of 
coaches, he overlooks no conceivable angle 
of a game and mixes more psychology 
medicine than the chair of psychology it- 
self. One of his precepts, I have heard, is 
that a quarterback should not have a long 
nose. Pete Russell, our quarter from 1913 
to 1915, had played at half on the Oak 
Park High School eleven when Zuppke 
coached it. When I put the boy at quarter 
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Zuppke told someone that Russell’s nose 
was too long for the position; it would ob- 
scure his vision. 

A hot battle with a notable Wisconsin 
team, which we won 3 to 0 on Romney’s field 
goal with only three minutes remaining to 
play, wound up 1921. Wisconsin, with 
Elliott and Rollie Williams, the latter one 
of the greatest ball carriers the Big Ten has 
known, began invincibly, carrying the ball 
sixty yards down a soft field without a stop 
to our eight-yard line, where Williams 
fumbled and Timme fell on the ball for us, 
and the parade never got under way again. 
Fritz Crisler, now an assistant in my de- 
partment, the man who had boxed in Stan- 
ley Keck so effectively at Princeton, played 
one of the greatest games at end in my ex- 
perience. 

If we have not been highly spectacular, 
these final years of the story conceal no 
anticlimax. Our postwar record of 24 Con- 
ference games won, 10 lost and 4 tied 
is the highest in the Big Ten. Since 1921 
we have won one championship and pro- 
duced a second unbeaten team; but what 
the records fail to show is that more des- 
perately thrilling football has been crowded 
into these years than in any like period of 
our time, including at least two as hair- 
raising battles as ever left a crowd limp and 
ragged, voiceless and nerveless. The first 
of these was the Princeton game of 1922, 
the second the melodramatic 21 to 21 tie 
with Illinois in 1924—and almost any game 
with Wisconsin or Ohio State in this period 
would do for a third. 

Chicago held a lead of two touchdowns 
in the final quarter of the Princeton game 
and lost 18 to 21 in a mad, wild last twelve 
minutes into which enough heart palpita- 
tion for forty games was packed. It ended 
with Chicago only a yard away from the 
winning touchdown, the crowd shrieking 
“Hurry! Hurry!” and our quarter, con- 
fused in so desperate a crisis, hammering 
futilely at the Tiger’s center. Never before 


_or since has a Chicago team lost a game 


which it had tucked away safely. It was no 
sudden collapse on our part, nor any fabu- 
lous rally by Princeton, but we lost as 
effectively as if our line suddenly had dis- 
solved under Princeton’s assault. 


A Poor Change for Princeton 


Fortune played with Princeton from the 
start. On our first punt, our right end, the 
stalwart Dickson, was clipped, and suffered 
a hurt knee that slowed him up in the first 
half and took him out the second, forcing 
Strohmeier to shift from quarter to end, a 
substitute general taking his place at quar- 
ter. 

To this loss of leadership was added 
the injury of Captain Lewis, taking him out 
of the game. Princeton scored its first 
touchdown at the beginning of the second 
quarter—a beautiful, long forward pass 
bringing the ball to. our seven-yard line. 
Here the injured Dickson took overtime 
out, costing us a two-yard penalty. That 
additional two yards gave the touchdown, 
for Princeton barely shoved it over in four 
attempts. 

We could have spotted them that touch- 
down easily enough, for John Thomas, with 
his brother Harry and Jim Pyott, had 
ripped the Tiger line to shreds and marched 
sixty yards in the first quarter for our first 
score, the bulk of the attack going inside 
the defensive tackles. We added a second 
touchdown early in the second quarter and 
a third near the end of the third quarter 
without once using a forward pass, and 
demonstrated a decisive superiority that 
left the result in no apparent doubt. The 
team was amply supplied with wide forma- 
tions, and one of our errors in generalship 
was in not having used them in the second 
half, when the Princeton line had closed in 
tightly to combat our slashing direct at- 
tack. I had given a special triple pass for 
such a contingency, with the combined 
utility of gaining ground around end and 
throwing the fear of it into the Tiger ends 
and tackles, but it never was used. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Sixteen years ago—Federal entered the uncharted field of 
motor highway transportation. A new era began! 


Federal’s advent marked the beginning of ereater progress— 
4 4 4 prog 


more spectacular forward strides—more important develop- 
Factory Owned ments in highway transportation than were made in all the 
Branches preceding generations! 
in 2Sleading cities Federal was a pioneer in giving to the world faster, safer, more 
economical movement of goods. That is the secret of Federal’s 
° srowth through the years. 

Sales and Service ae ee oor 
Statio 106 Federal progress has been dramatic— its success is traditional! 
tations at y h a ; : 

. Increased sales throughout the world made larger production 
other points and greater plants necessary—with the resultant savings passed 
fipetl lito 7 tons. New on to owners. 
iterature free on request. P ~ . 
Wealers: White for confidential See your local Federal representative. Learn from him—why 
details of Federal’s franchise. sixteen years of constant progress give you greater value. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT 
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AT dismal street is packed from 

curb to curb with cars of every vin- 
tage. They crawl along, a weary pro- 
cession, until they reach the street’s end, 
which is their end, too. For there— 
bleak and desolate—rises a huge pile of 
rusty metal, old rubber, torn fabric—the 


bleaching bones of countless cars. 


OONER or later, your car, every car, 
joins that pile. But the tragedy is 


that so many cars limp down that one- 


way street @ year, two years, three years 
before their time—simply because some 
motor oil failed. For, 75% of all the 
engine troubles that speed a car to the 
scrap-heap are caused by faulty lubrication. 


Why many oils fail 


When a motor oil is poured into your crank- 
case it is a cool, clean, glistening liquid. 


But in action only a thin fi/m of that oil 
safeguards your motor from deadly heat and 
friction. This oil film covers all the vital parts 
of your motor and comes between all the whirl- 
ing, sliding surfaces, preventing dangerous metal 
to metal contact. And, as long as that film re- 
mains unbroken, your motor is protected from 
heat and friction. But only a fighting film of 
oil can remain unbroken under the terrific pun- 
ishment it must withstand. 


Heat—searing, scorching heat— constantly 
lashes the oil film. And tearing, grinding 
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friction persistently attacks it. Under 
that two-fold punishment, the film of 
ordinary oil often breaks and burns. 
Through the broken, shattered film, 
finely adjusted bearings are directly ex- 
posed to intense heat. Hot metal chafes 
against hot metal. Insidious friction 
begins its work of destruction. 


In time, you have repairs—a burned- 
out bearing, a scored cylinder or a 
seized piston. And those repairs are the 
danger signals on the one-way street to 
the scrap-heap. 


The ‘film of protection” 
that does not fail 


DETOUR 


In the end, every car limps down that one-way 
street to the scrap-heap. But you can postpone 
the time and avoid a long, trouble-ridden stretch 
of that street, by detouring. The detour is via 
the oil that gives the “film of protection”. 


D 


For years, Tide Water Oil technologists 
studied, experimented with and tested not 
oils alone, but o// films. Finally, they perfected in 
Veedol an oil which gives the “film of protec- 
tion,” thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. A 
“film of protection” that masters deadly heat 
and friction in your motor. 


Hundreds of thousands of car owners have 
found that the “film of protection” means a 
smoother running motor, more power and a 
new freedom from engine repairs. 


Stop today at the orange and black Veedol 
sign. Have your crankcase drained and refilled 
with the correct Veedol oil for your particular 
car. Then the Veedol “film of protection” will 
safeguard your motor and lengthen its span 


of life. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven 
Broadway, New York. Branches or warehouses 


in all principal cities. © ind ee 
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When John Thomas had carried the ball 
over a second time, I sent in Zorn, who for- 
got himself and spoke to Harry Thomas, 
bringing on a fifteen-yard penalty that 
enabled Princeton to kick off from our 
forty-five-yard line. The total of these pin 
pricks began to mount ominously. Then 
the Tiger smartly pulled a screw kick-off 
for eighteen yards to their right, recovering 
the ball less than a yard from the sideline, 
and a forward pass quickly put it on our 
twelve-yard line. We stopped them there, 
but it enabled them to hold us well inside 
our own territory the rest of the second 
quarter. 

When I was in New York for the rules 
committee meeting in March, 1923, I 
dined with Johnny Breathed and Herman 
Stegeman at the D. K. FE. club. In talking 
over this game, Johnny said that he had 
been at the Hotel McAlpin, where the New 
York alumni of Princeton and Chicago were 
getting the returns over a special wire. In 
the second quarter the announcer had read 
off the report something like this: ‘‘ Thomas, 
five yards; Thomas, six yards; Thomas, five 
yards; Zorn substitutes for Thomas; Zorn 
makes seven yards; Zorn, eight yards.”’ 

“Take out Zorn and put back Thomas,”’ 
pleaded a Princeton voice. 

Pyott opened the last quarter auspi- 
ciously with a smart fifteen-yard run. 
Princeton stiffened on her forty-yard line 
and Chicago kicked. Gorman caught the 
ball and attempted a daring back pass to 
Cleaves, who was posted wide, but the pass 
was thrown forward, making it illegal, and 
Princeton was set back to her two-yard 
line on the penalty—and we were leading 
18 to 7, with the end not far off. 

A second time the Tiger outsmarted us. 
Instead of punting, and in the face of the 
disheartening failure of the previous play, 
they passed to their quarter, who was out 
in end position near the east sideline, and 
he ran it out to the forty-yard mark. The 
tide turned swiftly here. Had Princeton 
kicked, it would have been Chicago’s ball 
on our thirty or thirty-five-yard line prob- 
ably, and we could have resumed the march 
possibly to a fourth touchdown. Instead, 
Chicago next got the ball on her own forty- 
two-yard line, when Princeton was forced 
to kick. King, our center, was hurt. Daw- 
son took his place. On the first play he 
passed inaccurately to Zorn, the ball 
bounded off Zorn’s shoulder and bounced 
into the hands of Gray, the Tiger left end, 
who, without having to check or swerve to 
take it, continued in full flight for forty- 
three yards and a touchdown. 


Reversed Tactics 


The score was 18 to 14. A twenty-three- 
yard pass by Princeton carried the ball to 
our thirty-three-yard line. Strohmeier, 
playing left defensive half, used his left 
hand on a Princeton end who was leaping 
for an out-of-range pass, giving the ball on 
penalty to Princeton on our fifteen-yard 
line. They made four yards, and on the 
next play gained five more on Chicago’s 
off-side play. From the six-yard line 
Princeton carried it over by an eyelash in 
four downs. Chicago was behind 18 to 21 
and time almost up. 

Running the ball back to our thirty-four- 
yard line from kick-off, we cut loose with 
the neglected forward pass, and inter- 
mingled with five line bucks, swept it down 
on the Princeton one-yard line in a little 
more than two minutes. On this sweep 
Chicago completed four forward passes, 
the last one, Pyott to Strohmeier for 
twenty-two yards, carrying the ball to the 
six-yard line. The attack was irresistible, 
but suddenly our tactics changed. Twice 
I had talked to the squad of how we failed 
to win the 6 to 6 game with Pennsylvania 
in 1899 when the quarter hammered at the 
Penn center three times on two different 
occasions with only a yard to go. To the 
quarterbacks I had stressed the extreme 
inadvisability—the virtual prohibition—of 
using a drive on center unless it was a come- 
back after a shift or a drive over the line. 
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But with the frenzied crowd screaming a 
prayer for haste, in the belief that only 
seconds remained to play, it was not strange 
that the quarter forgot his training and 
listened to instinct, which whispered that 
lying old fallacy that the shortest distance 
between two points is a straight line. 
Princeton defended magnificently, and 
John Thomas butted his head into a stone 
wall. They had a smart and able team and 
played brilliantly the tricky, daring strat- 
egy of their great coach, Bill Roper. No 
other athletic event in my memory so de- 
pressed the university as a whole for so 
many hours. 

We went out two weeks later with blood 
on the moon and whipped Ohio State 14 to 
9, but we broke more than one suspender in 
the doing. Both teams had taken a Satur- 
day off and given two weeks to preparation. 
Ohio State had been spread-forward- 
passing the Conference to death, so we 
concentrated on a spread-formation de- 
fense. 

Wilce feared our line attack most, and 
devoted his time to perfecting a tight box 
defense against John Thomas, our plung- 
ing fullback, which slowed up John, but 
did not stop his brother Harry. 

Wilce crossed us up by using no spread 
passes, but while his line pulled in to stop 
our plunging offense, Strohmeier cleverly 
mixed passes and shifts and beat them at 
their own open game. It was an uphill 


battle all the way for us. I had suggested * 


to the team that we make a desperate effort 
to gain before kicking if the ball was downed 
in our territory at the outset. 


A Dramatic Close 


Our center made a bad pass to John 
Thomas on the first play, the ball glanced 
off Thomas’ shin and Ohio recovered it. 
Workman dropped a field goal from the 
thirty-five-yard line and we were behind. 
Ohio added a touchdown in the third 
quarter, when our left end was clipped 
from the rear as he was about to tackle 
Workman, dislocating his elbow and per- 
mitting Workman to get away for twenty- 
five yards. A forward pass took the ball to 
our four-yard line, from where they smashed 
it over. 

Wisconsin always gives us a battle, and 
Chicago had lost its drive after so hard a 
season and failed to rise to the occasion in 
the final game. It ended 0 to 0. Our per- 
centage in the Conference standing was 
1000, as was that of Iowa and Michigan, 
but they had won all their games. 

The day before the 1923 Illinois game we 
lost Harry Thomas, our right half, by in- 
eligibility and that cost us the game. That 
Friday night I kept the team out until 
eight o’clock under the electric lights, try- 
ing to teach John Thomas to play Harry’s 
position, and that, perhaps, was a blunder 
on my part. We have a rule that every 
three weeks a report must be made on the 
men and anyone back in his work becomes 
ineligible. Harry had missed an examina- 
tion through illness. 

The 0 to 7 defeat took us out of the 
championship scramble and left Illinois 
and Michigan in a tie for it, though we had 
tumbled the Michigan Aggies, Colorado 
Aggies, Northwestern, Purdue, Indiana, 
Ohio State and Wisconsin. In the Ohio 
game Workman kicked from his own goal 
line and the ball traveled over our goal, the 
only time I ever saw it done. The Wiscon- 
sin contest, ending the season, was a pretty 
tangle. Both teams were keyed up and 
both expected to win. Five of the Chicago 
varsity were playing their last game, while 
Wisconsin believed she had been cheated 
out of the Michigan game the previous 
week. 

Jim Pyott ended his career here in the 
most dramatic climax that I recall a Chicago 
captain ever writing for himself. About 
the middle of the second quarter, Chicago 
having worked its way from its own forty- 
five-yard line to within sixteen yards of 
Wisconsin’s goal, quarterback Abbott 
called for a triple pass which was to end 
with left end Lampe receiving the ball on a 


back pass from Pyott; but Pyott, observ- 
ing that the Wisconsin left end was plan- 
ning to cover Lampe, cut through sharply 
on the inside of him, dodged the man back- 
ing up the line, reversed and outran the 
defensive right half who had been pulled 
over on the play, and made our first touch- 
down. 

Again in the closing moments of the 
game, Curley called for a wide run to be 
followed by a forward pass, Pyott making 
a beautiful running pass that netted forty 
yards to Harry Thomas, who first dashed 
down to the right, then cut inward, receiv- 
ing the ball and carrying it to the ten-yard 
line. At this juncture Pyott’s lightning- 
fast thinking gave us a second touchdown. 
Starting, as previously, on a wide run to 
be followed by a forward pass, he noted 
that the Wisconsin end had dropped back 
to cover. Keeping the ball himself, he 
dodged and outran two or three of the 
enemy and crossed the goal line again, 
with the winning score. 

When Wisconsin had tied the score earlier 
in the game, they produced a baked-clay 
mold, or tee, from which they tried for goal 
and extra point, and failed fortunately— 
the last example of the ancient sport of 
beating the rules, which only said, in this 
case, that a player may scrape up the loose 
dirt in the vicinity for a place kick. The 
rules committee outlawed all tees that win- 
ter, and to nail it down, barred the usual 
kick-off mound of loose dirt. 

Missouri, an outsider, started us off with 
a 3 to 0 defeat in 1924. A fine team and 
further advanced than we were, they got 
the ball on a blocked punt and kicked a 
field goal. We had blocked three of their 
punts, but never near their goal line. We 
won 19 to 7 from Brown in our first game 
since the 1899-1900 duet and had rather an 
easier time of it than the score indicates. 
The confusion of the referee gave them their 
only score. Harry Thomas had kicked 
from the thirty-yard line, Brown blocked 
the kick and the ball rolled to about the 
fifteen-yard line, where Thomas fell on it, 
but the referee gave it to Brown. 


The Ghost Visits 


We defeated Indiana 23 to 0 and went to 
Columbus for our annual Greek versus 
Greek afiair with Ohio State, ending in the 
usual 3 to 3 tie. They kicked a field goal 
early in the game and we sweated the bal- 
ance of the afternoon to overtake them, 
tying the score in the last thirty seconds of 
play—the tightest last-minute squeeze out 
of which a Chicago team ever pulled. As 
the last minutes of the game ticked off, 
Chicago worked the ball slowly toward the 
Ohio goal. Using a quadruple pass toward 
the wrong side, we carried it to the twelve- 
yard line, but badly to one side of the goal 
posts. Thirty seconds to play. I relieved 
Burgess at quarter and sent in the nervy 
Bob Curley to kick. From that forbidding 
angle, he drop-kicked the ball over and 
saved our bacon. 

Our 1923 game with Illinois had formally 
opened their stadium. The dedication 
waited on the Michigan-Illinois 1924 game, 
and Grange took the ceremonies in charge 
in person. In twelve minutes he scored 
four touchdowns against a mighty Michi- 
gan machine, the most spectacular single- 
handed performance ever made in a major 
game. On successive Saturdays, Lllinois 
smashed Michigan 39 to 14 and Iowa 36 
to0. Up to the Chicago game, Grange had 
carried the ball seventy-six times for 795 
yards total that season, an average of more 
than ten yards. This was the prospect that 
faced a presumably ordinary Chicagoeleven. 

The old attendance advantage of the city 
university ended with the advent of the 
motor car and hard roads, and our only re- 
maining urban benefit in football is the 
disproportionate publicity we get from the 
Chicago papers. They were the metropoli- 
tan press for much the larger part of the 
Big Ten territory, and asa local institution, 
we inevitably fall heir to more reading mat- 
ter than the outlying members of the Con- 
ference. 
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Perfect cooking is one thing 
—fuel economy quite an- 
other. Yet these are the two 
vital qualities that deter- 
mine the merits of any range. 


Beauty of design alone 
would not merit the ever-in- 
creasing demand for Alcazar 
Ranges. It is the obvious sav- 
ing in fuel they assure, com- 
bined with their splendid 
cooking and baking quali- 
ties, that has made this line 
the choice of thousands of 
experienced cooks. 


There is an Alcazar exactly 
suited to your needs—mod- 
els for kerosene oil, for gas, 
for coal or wood—and also 
the famous Duplex Type, 
burning coal or wood with 
gas, or wood or coal with 
kerosene oil, singly or to- 
gether. Seethe Alcazar deal- 
er in your town before you 
decide—or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


cMAleazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every Type, Style and Price for Every Fuel 
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Te Waste Suet inthe OO” 
Wasnl so SebiousasSeday 


Wood was plentiful, coal was cheap, oil and gas for 
heating were still a day dream — in the eighties when 
automatic temperature control was introduced by the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. 


Then, fuel saving didn’t figure so prominently into the 
purchase of the Minneapolis. But at today’s fuel prices, 
economy is of major importance. Think 
what happens when your room temperature 
soars 5 degrees over 70. Up goes fuel con- 
sumption 15%. More waste at night if the 
fire remains unchecked. Cold rooms in the 
morning, or a trip to the basement, if the 
fire is checked manually. 


TheAAINNEAPOLIS™ 
HEAT REGULATOR 


OT COAL~GAS—OIL 


brings new comfort and happiness to your home in addi- 
tion to saving fuel. The temperature is always uniform, 
whether you’re at home or away. Night comes—time to 
check the fire. The Minneapolis clock does it for you. In 
the morning the clock raises the thermostat indicator to 
daytime temperature and you awake in a comfortable room. 


Have this comfort in your home this winter. Have it whether 
your heating plant burns coal, gas or oil. The Minne- 
apolis has made important contributions to oil heating and 
is standard equipment on leading oil burners. Before you 
purchase an oil burner, ask if it is Minneapolis-equipped. 


The Minneapolis is sold and installed by a nation- 
wide organization with branch offices in principal 
cities and experienced dealers in every community. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO.,, Est. 1885, 2803 Fourth Ave, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your free book- 


let, “The Proper Operation of O Coal 0 Oil O Gas O Coke. O District Steam 
the Home Heating Plant,” 
and full information on the Name 


subject of automatic heat con- 

trol. I have checked the kind 

of fuel I am now using or have 
under consideration 


City. 


| yard line. 
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More than 65,000 had attended the 
Michigan-Illinois game in Urbana, a town 
of 12,000, more than 100 miles from the 
nearest city. Our capacity at Chicago was 
only 32,000, and Illinois would have been 
happy to fill that many seats themselves. 
Their stands wore a festive, pienic air. As 
gay parties of congressmen and their ladies 
jogged out from Washington to grace the 
First Battle of Bull Run and applaud a 
rebel rout, so came Illinois to Stagg Field. 
In the face of the lowa and Michigan games 
no one asked who would win. The bar- 
becue pits were dug, the fires were banked, 
and it was no secret who was going to pro- 
vide the meat. The dopesters were con- 
cerned only with whether Illinois would 
equal the 49 to 0 smearing Minnesota had 
applied to us in 1916 or set up a new record 
in Chicago humiliation. 

Our own stands whistled with a grave- 
yard valor in expectancy of a galloping 
ghost popping out from behind the first 
tombstone, and held grimly to their Maroon 
balloons which carry the tidings of a Chi- 
cago touchdown aloft at big games. I never 
had doubted that we had a chance, and I 
had the team believing in itself. Mrs. 
Stagg’s mother, now eighty-eight, our old- 
est rooter, who sits just beneath the press 
stand, had no doubts. Mrs. Stagg herself, 
who sits in the press box and makes a chart 
of each game for me, believed. I cannot 
speak for more than these. For strategy 


*T fell back on that good old military apho- 


rism indorsed by Papa Foch—the best 
defense is an attack. Not for us the nega- 
tive ““Stop Grange!’”” The command was 
“Forward! Get the jump! Attack! At- 
tack! Then attack some more!”’ 

In arunning account of the game, Robert 
M. Lee wrote: 

“They are kicking off. What’s happen- 
ing? The Chicago grand stand rises like a 
blanket suddenly inspired. Then it sits 
again. Now it is up again. Now down, 
once more up, up, up; and yelling ladies 
and gentlemen, like so many furies sud- 
denly released upon a hateful world.” 


The Chicago Tune 


“This, then, is what happened: Mc- 
Carty, he of the white 5 on his broad back, 
went through that Illinois line for fifteen 
yards. It is the same Illinois line that held 
Michigan and Iowa and all the rest of the 
noble football machines that now strew its 
wake. 

“They form again. McCarty goes 
through for another fifteen yards. 

“They form again. McCarty goes 
through for seven yards. 

“They form again. 
through for eight yards. 

“Again. McCarty goes through for three 
yards. 

“McCarty goes through to the six-yard 
line. 

“McCarty goes through for a touchdown. 

“Play that on your big bassoon.” 

Less dramatically, but in more accurate 
detail, this is what happened: Britton 
kicked off. Hobscheid of Chicago ran the 
ball back to the Chicago thirty-yard line 
and McCarty made fifteen yards and first 
down on the Illinois forty-four-yard mark, 
Grange bringing him down. Again Mc- 
Carty smashed the line for twelve yards. 
Eight times he crashed through for a grand 
total of fifty-six yards, Harry Thomas and 
Kernwein contributing the balance of that 
sixty-seven-yard drive to the four-yard line. 
The brilliant attack failed here when the 


McCarty goes 


| hard-hitting fullback fumbled, and Britton 


punted out at once. Our hearts sank at 
that fumble. It is not often that such a 
drive can be restarted. 

Abbott ran the kick back to the thirty- 
Kernwein was used once and 
McCarty three times, the Illinois guard 
and center positions yielding steadily until 
Chicago had first down on the Illinois 
nineteen-yard line. Thomas smashed four 
yards through right tackle, then McCarty 
ripped through center on three successive 
plays to the one-yard mark, then over for a 
touchdown, Bob Curley replaced Abbott 
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at quarter and kicked the goal. Chicago 7, 
Illinois 0. 

A deathlike hush had fallen over the 
Illinois stands from McCarty’s first plunge, 
to lift for a moment with a great sigh of es- 
cape at the fumble on the four-yard line, 
then descended again. 

McCarty was called to the sidelines for a 
rest, Marks replacing him. Britton kicked 
off over the Chicago goal line, and from the 
twenty-yard mark Chicago advanced past 
the center of the field without a sign of be- 
ing halted. Harry Thomas broke through 
left tackle for one gain of fourteen yards, 
Kernwein and Marks smashing the line for 
the other gains. Now Kernwein skirted 
right end until he was run out of bounds on 
Illinois’ seventeen-yard line. In two plays 
Thomas made first down through tackle to 
the five-yard mark. Kernwein gained four 
yards at center. Marks battered at center, 
but gained only thirty inches instead of 
thirty-six as the period ended, third down 
and six inches to go. On the first play of 
the second quarter, Thomas went through 
for a touchdown. Instead of kicking goal, 
Curley forward-passed to Barnes for the 
extra point. Chicago 14, Illinois 0. 

Up to now Illinois had not carried the 
ball once. Where is Grange? Here he is 
and there he goes! On successive plays the 
galloping ghost ran the ball down the field 
on forward passes for Illinois’ first touch- 
down. Chicago 14, Illinois 7. 

Chicago kicked off. Illinois failed to gain 
and was forced to punt. From that punt 
Chicago set sail on another touchdown 
cruise. A forward pass, Thomas to Cun- 
ningham, gained twenty-eight yards to the 
Illinois eighteen-yard line. Closer! Closer! 
Closer! Francis, now at fullback, went 
over. Chicago, 21, Illinois 7. 


A Close Battle 


Illinois took the ball on the kick-off. 
There goes Grange again! Again! Again! 
The ball now is on Chicago’s seventeen- 
yard line. Grange dropped back and down 
on one knee as if for a place kick. Britton 
stood behind him as if to kick. The ball 
was snapped to Grange, who tossed it back 
to Britton. What’s this? Britton passed 
to Kassell, at right end. Kassell shot it to 
Grange, by now skirting Chicago’s left 
end. A beautifully executed quadruple 
pass had gained thirteen yards, and there 
remained only four to go. On the next play 
Grange slipped far out and around for a 
touchdown. Chicago 21, Illinois 14. The 
second period ended soon after. 

In the third period Coach Zuppke had 
changed his defense to a back-field box, 
the same defense Ohio State had used 
against us for two seasons, and he checked 
our attack. Grange failed, then Chicago 
failed through the line. An off-side play 
soon forced Illinois to try for a field goal. 
Britton missed. Chicago failed through 
the line again, then uncorked a quick kick 
over Grange’s head. Thomas and Barto 
pursued and nailed Number 77 on his own 
twenty-yard line. But there he goes again! 
Momentarily winded by the chase, Barto 
at right end failed to go through hard on 
the next play, Grange skirted his end and 
snaked his way down the field for the tying 
touchdown. Chicago 21, Illinois 21, and 
the third quarter not yet over. 

Britton kicked off and sent the ball clear 
over the Chicago goal posts—an extraor- 
dinary kick. The ball going into play on 
the twenty-yard line, Chicago gained on 
two downs, was held on the third and 
punted to Grange, who was stopped in his 
tracks. Soon Britton tried for a place kick 
and the ball shot under the cross bar. 
McCarty was inserted and made seventeen 
yards in three tries, and the period ended. 

Five-yard McCarty was off again. He 
plowed through center for first down. 
Thomas burst through tackle clear to the 
Illinois forty-yard line. McCarty and 
Thomas alternating, ground at the Illinois 
line, and made another first down on IIlinois’ 
thirty-yard mark. Gaining only three yards 
in two tries, Thomas passed to Curley and 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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What! He doesn’t read all of your mailings? 
Then try this new way to get Attention 


Now, a simple solution...Your direct-adver- 
tising, toget sales, must first get read. And, to get read, 
it must first get Attention. You know that, of course. 

But how get Attention for your mailings? By 
gaudy colors? By giant size? By elaborate treat- 
ment? No—there is a new, easier way. So easy that 
a formula explains it: Simplicity and Strathmore 
Expressive Papers. 

Simplicity—sincere, direct, refreshing, with “paper 
as part of the picture”. 

Strathmore Papers—expressive, in- 
viting, attention-compelling. 

Thesetwo basics are all you need. Try 
it! Have your printer submit“dummies” 


PA cPe bak aS Pea he 
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of Strathmore Papers for your next mailing. For, 
in the 38 different Strathmore Papers there is a spe- 
cific paper for every purpose. And, in the 4 Groups 
of Strathmore Papers, there are inexpensive papers 
for everyday use as well as better papers for the 
finest printing. Allof them, papers that say “STOP!” 
Bed-rock practice, is this new formula—not theory. 
See how it works! Write for “The 7 Secrets of At- 
tention-Getting”, a new book which demonstrates 
this new way. Proves its effectiveness! 
Ya But write for it, please, on your busi- 
ness letterhead, for the edition is lim- 
ited...Strathmore Paper Company, 

Dept. 103, Mittineague, Mass. 
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THE EVERYDAY GROUP 
Inexpensive papers. For Everyday 
Use. Books, Covers, Bonds, and 
Writings. These are quality papers 
at moderate prices for quantity runs. 


Simplicity and 


THE PRESTIGE GROUP 


For better or “Prestige” printing. In 
quality and price between the Every- 
day Group and the supreme Distin- 
guished Group. Economical! 


Yat 


Bonds, Writings 


THE DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
For the best or “ Distinguished” 
printing. The very finest Strathmore 
Papers. Economical, too, for they 
lower your “cost per inquiry’’! 


Books, Covers 


THE DECORATIVE GROUP 
Radiant colors! ‘Delightful finishes! 
Novel effects! These papers, of wide 
price range, provide a Decorative 
background for your advertising. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
Grange knocked the ball down. Curley 
tried fora field goal. Gallivan returned the 
ball to the Illinois twenty-one-yard line and 
Grange immediately dashed twenty-six 
yards before being run out of bounds. On 
his next sally Grange was spilled without 
gain. A pass, Grange to Britton, failed, 
and Britton’s attempt at a sixty-five-yard 
place kick was short ten yards. 

Chicago gained seven yards through the 
line, was held, then kicked. Grange turned 
the Maroon right end for nine yards and 
Schultz hit center for seven more—one of 
the rare gains through the Chicago line. 
Goodman intercepted Grange’s pass on 
Chicago’s thirty-six-yard line. Thomas 
took the ball twelve yards in two smashes 
and Francis broke through right tackle. He 
passed Grange and was on his way to a 
touchdown when overtaken by Muhl from 
the rear. First down on Illinois’ twenty- 
five-yard line. Thomas failed at tackle. 
Francis made three yards, Thomas two 
yards, then Schultz intercepted Kernwein’s 
pass on Illinois’ eleven-yard line. 


Holding the Ghost 


Grange broke loose once more for fifty 
yards, but Ray Gallivan, substituting for 
Hall, held his Chicago opponent in his 
excitement and Grange’s run was killed. 
The penalty put the ball on Illinois’ one- 
yard line, a minute to play and the score 
tied 21 all. Illinois risked all and started 
passing. One, Britton to Gallivan, carried 
the ball out to the fifteen-yard mark, but 
the others were not completed, and Britton 
punted forty yards to Curley as the game 
ended. 

Walter Camp saw the game. The news- 
papers quoted him as saying that he had 
seen more real football in thirty minutes 
than he had witnessed all season on the 
Atlantic seaboard. He called it the great- 
est offensive battle he ever saw. Taken all 
in all—the expected one-sided victory, 
the overshadowing reputation of Grange, 
the irresistible sweep of Chicago from the 
kick-off, the tremendous upset in the first 
quarter, the seesaw in the second quarter, 
Grange’s magnificent response in which he 
brought the Illinois score from 0 to 21 
virtually single-handed, the breathless dead- 
lock in the final quarter, with both teams 
narrowly denied the winning touchdown, 
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and the ball on Illinois’ one-yard line in the 
last minute of play, made it one of the 
greatest football dramas ever played on any 
field. 

I make a practice of calling on the winner 
and congratulating him after a game. There 
was no winner here, but I felt that either 
side in such a scrap deserved felicitations. 
When the 32,000 had tottered out of the 
stands, destroyed in voice and nerve, I 
stopped in at the Illinois quarters and said, 
““Zup, I want to congratulate you and your 
team. It’s a grand team and worthy of its 
coach.” 

But Zup was in the mood of Gil Dobie 
after the Cornell-Penn game in 1924. 
Gloomy Gil teaches in the coaching school 
at Illinois. Zuppke had seen the Penn- 
Cornell contest and went around to say a 
word to Dobie after the game. He found 
the Cornell mentor off to himself, immersed 
in his proverbial gloom. 

“Don’t take it to heart, Gil,’’ Zuppke 
said. ‘“‘Your team played a great game.” 
Dobie shook his head. ‘‘Why, your backs 
were superb,’’ Zuppke protested. ‘‘You’re 
the greatest back-field coach in the country. 
I-never saw faster moving backs; they get 
under way like lightning.” 

““Yes,’’ Dobie agreed funereally, ‘‘that’s 
the trouble with them—they get to the 
tacklers too soon.” 

Such a Homeric struggle as this 21 to 21 
tie is a pretty good place to end this story, 
and I shall make the epilogue brief. North- 
western was laying for us the following 
Saturday and gave us the closest fit in 
years, twice stopping a triumphal march of 
ours down the field. We thought we had a 
possible chance at the championship and 
we played to win, not to tie. In doing so 
Curley broke all the rules of caution twice 
in the march from near our own goal line to 
the point where he kicked a goal in the last 
quarter to win, 3 to 0. Twice he tried for 
a four-yard gain with McCarty on fourth 
down near our own goal line, and each time 
McCarty went through. It was _hair- 
raising chance taking, but I heartily ap- 
proved of it. 

As it turned out, Minnesota defeated 
Illinois that afternoon, giving us the high- 
est percentage in the Conference and a 
technical championship, marred by three 
ties. The third tie came the following 
Saturday against Wisconsin, 0 to 0. They 
had had a poor season and there was much 
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dissension at Madison, but all hands buried 
the hatchet to leap upon us. 

We stopped Grange in the Conference in 
1925 by seeing to it that he never got a 
start—the only possible method of spiking 
Number 77. True to the Urbana tradition, 
the weather for our 1925 Illinois game was 
atrocious. The whole season had been af- 
fected by rain, but this day driving sheets 
of cold water almost shut off each side of 
the stadium from the view of the other. 
We were prepared to beat them and compe- 
tent to the job, but we fumbled ourselves 
to death after getting the jump. McCarty 
ripped through their line as of old, and by 
steady plunging carried the ball thirty-five 
yards to the five-yard line in the first quar- 
ter, only to have it slip out of his grasp. 
In the second quarter Grange fumbled on 
the Illinois twenty-five-yard line, McCarty 
recovered the ball, broke through for fifteen 
yards on the next play, and went over for a 
touchdown soon after. 


The Hope:Filled Skies 


We were on Hasy Street, with a six-point 
lead, when we fumbled on our own thirty- 
eight-yard line, recovered the ball, but at 
a cost of twenty yards; then fumbled again 
on fourth down to give Illinois the ball near 
our goal line. They failed to carry it over, 
losing it to us on downs. We had to punt 
out from behind the goal line, fumbled and 
kicked it and Illinois got the ball on our 
three-yard line, to carry it over and tie the 
score. McCarty was hurt in this quarter 
and lost to us. In the third quarter two 
successive fumbles put the ball back on our 
goal line again. Rouse’s punt was blocked 
and again Illinois fell on the ball, this time 
behind our goal line. 

We tied Ohio State by the annual 3 to 3, 
lost to Penn, Wisconsin and Dartmouth 
and defeated only Kentucky, Northwestern 
and Purdue. In 1924 I had gone East to 
look at various college field houses and had 
stopped off at Hanover in early September. 
Jess Hawley and his Dartmouth squad al- 
ready were on hand, and Hawley invited 
me to lunch with Professor Richardson, 
chairman of the athletic board. They pro- 
posed a game for 1925. 

Too Much Oberlander was our epitaph. 
It was worth a 7 to 33 defeat to see his 
forward-passing, as accurate as a rifle shot, 
and there were ten other men on the Green 


Chicago 14, Ohio State 9, at Columbus, 1922 
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team. A forward-pass attack never is 
formidable unless it is supported by a run- 
ning attack strong enough to force the op- 
position’s secondary defense to lie in close. 
They had just that. We were able, to their 
surprise, to get around their ends, and we 
held them tolerably well until Kernwein 
was hurt leading our attack. McKinney 
went in in his place, was quickly disabled, 
and we were an easy mark the rest of the 
way. Despite the score, the Dartmouth 
team did us the honor of voting the Chi- 
cago game the toughest on its schedule. 

We start the 1926 season witha relatively 
weak squad, but there is the final whistle, 
and I am no Dick Marshall of Penn. In the 
1912 Michigan-Pennsylvania game, in which 
Michigan had led 21 to 0 and Penn stub- 
bornly had fought its way up to within one 
point of equality, the whistle blew for the 
end of the game with a Michigan punt still 
in the air. One play only, under the rules, 
could save the kids from West Philly, and 
Marshall did it by running sixty yards fora 
touchdown, which, with a kicked goal, won 
27 to 21 for Penn. That’s the way to end a 
game or a story, but the best I can do is to 
quote the University of Chicago song. The 
lyrics were written overnight in 1893 on a 
rush order by Edwin H. Lewis. The leader 
of the newly organized men’s glee club had 
discovered the lack of a school song the day 
before their first concert and applied to Mr. 
Lewis, then an assistant in rhetoric. One 
stanza goes: 


The City White hath fled the earth; 
But where the azure waters lie 
A nobler city hath its birth, 
The City Gray that ne’er shall die. 
For decades and for centuries 
Its battlemented towers shall rise 
Beneath the hope-filled western skies. 


These western skies still are, in 1926, 
hope-filled. 


Erratum: In one of the earlier articles 
in this series by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout, 
the statement was made that Richard 
Harding Davis promoted a football team at 
Lafayette. This is an error. The institu- 
tion where Mr. Davis studied and where he 
and his brother, Charles Belmont Davis, 
helped to organize the first football team 
is Lehigh University. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. 
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Oval Black Glass Base, 
with 2 Parker Duofold 
Pens, $31 and $35 


This Geo. S. Parker Way 


Keeps Pen Points Moist with Ink 
While Level on the Desk Base 


$10 to $35 
Complete with Parker 
Duofold Pens in Rich 
Glass Bases 
Others $7.50 and up 
Pencils to match: 
$3, $3.50 and $4 
more 


{ABovE] 
Black, Green or Ivory Base with 
1 Parker Duofold Pen, $12 and $14 


Black, Green or Ivory Base with 
2 Parker Duofold Pens, $19 and $23 


Most of all in a Desk Set, the fountain pens 
must not only tilt or stand upright, but also lie 
level without drying! 

Then pens aren’t in the danger of every arm 
that reaches across the desk. Then, too, the set 
can be slipped in a drawer at night and locked 
up. Yet the points are ever moist with ink, 
ready to write. 

All admit that Parker has scored a great vic- 
tory in this full Ball-and-Socket action. 

And if you(or the one to whom you give a set) 
want to select the right size pen barrel and right 
style point, you can pick any Parker Pocket 


Pen from the dealer’s stock, and he’ll change it 
over toa tapered Desk Pen in a twinkling. 
This Parker interchangeable feature now 
ends all necessity for accepting whatever pen 
happens to come with a set. 
If that’s the kind of set you want to own, or 


. give, ask dealers for genuine “Geo. S. Parker” 


and accept no second best. 

All Parker Duofold points guaranteed 25 
years for wear and mechanical perfection. 
Write for illustrated circular. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


‘Duofold Desk Sets 


{aBove} 
Black Glass Base with 
1 Parker Duofold Pen, 
$17.50 and $19.50 
Black Glass Base with 


2 Parker Duofold Pens, 
$27.50 and $31.50 
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America’s Critical “Trathe Problem 


New European-type Car meets modern highway needs 


ODAY—America has a revolutionary 
new-type, high-speed light car—de- 
signed and built to meet modern traffic 

JL conditions. A car engineered specifi- 

cally for parking at jammed curbs—for 
lightning get-away at congested traffic crossings 
—for instant stopping in pedestrian-crowded city 
streets. 

This new-type car is a challenge to all former 
engineering practice. It casts aside every old 
tradition. And marks the most important light- 
car engineering improvement in America during 
the last 16 years. 

*K * * 


This new car has a low European-type body. 
With height and length in true symmetrical 
proportion. 


It is 5 feet 8 inches high . . . not as tall as the 
average man. Yet it provides more room and 
comfort than you've ever found in any automo- 
bile of this class before. 


It has a high-torque, 31-horsepower motor of 
small bore and long stroke—the same engine 
principle used in the fastest racing cars of America 
and Europe. 

Its center of gravity is extremely low, with 


ample road clearance . . . thus giving a sense of se- 
curity you have never found in any light car before. 


Two engineering ideals combined 


The Whippet represents a combination of the 
most advanced European and American engineer- 


ing thought. 


It is a complete new car... . designed and built as a 
unit... not an old-fashioned reconstructed chassis. 


For over three years, Willys-Overland engineers in 
Europe and America have been developing it. Over 
360,000 miles of road tests proved the practical ad- 
vantages of this car before its release for production. 


The Whippet will do 55 miles an hour in the 
hands of the average owner . . . with all the reserve 
power that this implies. 


You can drive this car as fast as you like with 


NEW-TYPE CAR SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
FOR DRIVING IN CONGESTED CITY STREETS 


To an instant stop in 51 feet 
from a speed of 40 miles an hour 


4-wheel brakes are an integral part of this new car's 
chassis design... anecessity that light car owners 
have not heretofore enjoyed. All brakes are 11" in 
diameter, completely encased, thus not susceptible 
to weather conditions. They provide 192 square 
inches of braking surface—far more per pound of 
car weight than any other light car built today. 


yy 


the utmost ease of control 5 there <aKe, 
light car ever hugged the road like 
this before. 


In trafic it gets away with amazing 
speed . . . stop-watch tests show that it 
accelerates up to 4o miles an hour—18% 
faster than other light four-cylinder cars. 


smart European-type body design 


The distinctive body lines of the Whippet frankly 
resemble the smartest custom-built automobiles of 


America and Continental Europe. Stand in fron 
of this car and you can imagine yourself on th 
Boulevards of France. Low-swung.. . rakis 
... graceful as a Whippet . . . that’s the 0 
way to describe its wonderful beauty. 


In the Whippet you have the feeling of ridin 
closer to the ground . . . with the resultant sens 
of solidity and absence of that sidesway som 
ticeable in the conventional type of car. 


Due to its unique body and dash constructio 
there is actually more leg room than in any 
of this price class. 


All seats are placed in a naturally restful po 
tion so that you have complete relaxation as yt 
ride. No more sitting bolt-upright . . . youl 


in this car, not on it. 


30 miles on a gallon of gasoline 


Here at last is an automobile that will tu 
30 miles on a gallon of gasoline . . . well 
1,000 miles on a gallon of oil . . . with extraoi 
dinary mileage on tires .. , and the smallestt 
rating of any car in America today. 


Imagine if you can what this saving will mea 
to the average owner in a single year. 


It cuts present operating costs just about 
half. Doubles the value of every dollar you 003 
spend for upkeep. | 


Exhaustive tests so far indicate that the ave 
age year’s operating cost of the Whippet shoul 
save you from $75 to $150 in gas, oil, tires, ao 
mechanical upkeep. 4 

* * * 


The new principles . . . the ne 
ideas . . . the new standards of di 
sign in the Whippet are bound t 
change your whole idea of light ¢ 
mechanical features. Its “‘higl 
torque’ motor of 34” bore by/4% 

stroke is by far the most efficiet 
light car engine made in America. 3 


Because of this greater efficiency, the motor of th 
Whippet costs more to build, yet much less t 
maintain than any other light car engine built today 


[his motor actually develops more horsepower 
cubic inch of piston displacement, and pound 
car weight, than any other American-built light 
ylinder engine. It has an 80-Ib. torque . . . this 
ans greater pulling power . . . the ability to 
ster hills without shifting gears. 


All 4-wheel brakes are 11” in diameter, of the 
chanical internal type. They provide 192 square 
hes of braking surface—far more per pound of car 
ight than any other American light car built 
lay. Each 1s completely en- 
“f thus not susceptible to 
ather conditions. 


fhe Whippet is not a 1 or 2 
rcar. It has been designed 
| built to give years and 
ts of satisfactory service. 


esuccess without 
precedent 


foday, the Whippet’s spec- 
ular success is the talk of 
industry. Men long sea- 
ed in the selling of automo- 
ss have never seen any new 
win the good-will of mil- 
is so quickly or so surely. 


ilready, thousands of 
ippets are on the streets of 
erica. And their owners 
our friends. 


Ime owner from Sullivan, 
. writes, ‘I have driven 
Whippet 1600 miles and 
€ found it satisfactory be- 
dmy greatestexpectations. 
ive been driving 30 to 80 
*s a day in the Ozark Hills 
@e it takes a real car to 
dup, for the roads are ter- 
>. I pull hills in high that 
y sixes cannot make. The 
teel brakes work perfectly 
are badly Nica a this 
itory. I feel that the 
Ppet is equal in value to 
in the $1200 class and I 
glad to recommend it to 
mne for performance, easy 
ling, and economy of op- 


om Brooklyn, N. Y. an- 
? owner writes, “‘A few 
sagol boughta Whippet 
‘we are so happy with it 
I want to congratulate 
/illys-Overland Company 
Ace more giving the peo- 
of America a car they 


fy Whippet gives 31.4 
to a gallon of gas and 
| 1500 miles on the speed- 
er, it has not used any additional oil. That is 
‘conomy. It rides and drives as good as some 
Wice its size. Everyone admires it.”’ 


d still another letter from Ashland, Wis. reads 
twe never driven a car that has given me the 
are and satisfaction that I am getting out of 
Vhippet. We all get a real thrill out of its 
and pick-up .. . instead of driving around 
of the steep hills, now we go out looking for 


“A made-to-order car” 


¢ have had eleven Overlands in our family,”’ 
san owner from Oklahoma, ‘“‘but I like the 


pet best. 


I were having a car made-to-order, I don’t 
of a single improvement I could make over 
‘w Whippet. It’s a wonderful automobile.”’ 


; 569 5 At this amazing new low price the 
| Whippet Sedan illustrated above sets an 


entirely new criterion of American light car value. 
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Another owner from Sheffield, ecg 
Mass. writes, “I have’ motored B | 
through the Berkshires for the last Le 
ten days and I want tosay thatthe ~ aN 
Whippet has donewonders. No mat- 
tér how high the hill or how rough 
the road, the Whippet has outrun 
and outclassed any of the cars on 
the road, not only in its class, but I 
do not hesitate to tell you some cars 


that sell for five times its price. 
It is the most powerful light 
car I have ever driven. 


"When a cat can travel 
over five miles on a road en- 
tirely under construction—and 
often in the mud up to the 


driven it 1000 miles. And they have been 
the most comfortable miles I have ever 
driven. 


“After driving other makes of small 
1 cars for eight years, I now realize what 
_ real comfort in driving means. 


“The motor is a wonder and so silent 
that when I take my foot off the accel- 
erator, I can’t hear it run at all. I have 
not found a hill I could not climb in high 
— gear and all kinds of road is 
good road with a Whippet.”’ 


These letters tell the story 
of Whippet quality in a way 
that words can never describe. 


The engineers who designed 
this car... and the men who 
built it... have worked with- 
out restrictions. 


Nothing has been spared 
that would improve its engi- 
neering or its quality. 


From the standpoint of en- 
gineering, performance, and 
comfort, it has established an 
entirely new criterion by 
which all other light cars 
must be judged. 


dee this new-type car 


You cannot completely ap- 
preciate the wonderful per- 
formance of this new-type car 
until you have driven it. . 
until you sit behind the wheel 
and actually feel its amazing 
power, its lightning pick-up, 
its quick and positive stopping. 


Once you drive a Whippet, 
you will have an entirely new 
conception of light car per- 
formance. Then and only then 
can you fully understand why 
thousands of Whippet owners 
so enthusiastically praise this 
Car. 


Here at last is a light car 
that a “‘millionaire’’ will be 
proud to own. A car that any 
woman will find safe to drive. 
A car that men in all walks of 
life can afford to buy. 


A new ‘‘vogue’’ of automo- 
bile ownership has started in 
America. 


At its remarkable new low 
ptice, the Whippet is 
beyond all question the 
outstanding value of 
the day. The recent 
Whippet price reduc- 
tion has established an 
entirely new standard 
of light car value. 


If you seek the ut- 
most for your money 
if you want the 
modern principles of 
design, and long life 


hub cap, without the least bit “T bought a Whippet as an auxiliary car for my too, by all means see 


of trouble, I'll tell you that’s wife to drive—our heavy car was too cumbersome 
> 


this wonderful new- 


performance.”’ for her to use with any comfort or pleasure.”’ type car. 


And still another owner from Nashua, N. H. 
says, ‘Have had my Whippet two weeks and have 


OVERLAND 


lppet 


You simply owe it to yourself to first find out 
what the Whippet offers before considering any 
other light car today. 

The Whippet is furnished in three body styles. . . 
Sedan, $695, Touring $645, and Coupe $685. All 
prices f. 0. b. factory. 

Prices and specifications subject to change with- 
out notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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thesquad line. They were starting the new 
Ogeechee Canal and Bulldog knew that 
Captain Jim meant him to set the pace. 
It was an accepted fact that a squad line 
with Bulldog at its head got about a week 
and a half of digging done in a week. It 
was useless to try to drive labor out of 
negro chain gangs, but to lead it out of 
them—that was different. It explained 
why Captain Jim needed Bulldog. Winter 
was coming along and the new drainage 
canal must be finished before the flood rains 
of spring. 

The beginning was to be made some three 
miles away from camp, and they marched 
out in formation, five men to a squad. The 
chain-gang squad of five meant two ahead, 
two behind and one in the middle. Each 
prisoner had a leg iron around his right 
ankle, to which was attached the four-foot 
squad chain. When they were on the 
march the squad chains of each squad were 
linked together in a common ring, so that 
if a man attempted to bolt on the road he 
would have to take four of his companions 
with him. Even if the bolt were successful, 
it was poor work for five men, chained to- 
gether, to beat off pursuit in the swamp. 
When they worked, each man carried his 
own chain hooked to a snaffle sewed to his 
tunic. 

But the work line was watched over by 
a convict guard whose duty it was to sit 
on a palmetto stump all day with a sawed- 
off shotgun across his knees. Sometimes a 
prisoner escaped, but not often. 

Bulldog, at the head of the line, had 

never tried to escape. When his time was 
up he had always hurried to town in high 
glee, but with a certain remote feeling that 
sooner or later he would be coming back to 
Cap’n Jim. Once back, he was content to 
work out his time. He liked to work, he 
gloried in the fact that he could do the work 
of seven. 
_ “Ah reckon, big boy, dey hangs yo’ dis 
time.”’” Chinkapin, so named because of his 
size, was the middle prisoner in Bulldog’s 
squad. He had spoken irrelevantly to the 
landscape, a dreary waste of cypress knees 
and cabbage palmetto extending half a 
dozen miles to the row of live oaks that 
marked the river line. No one in the squad 
paid any attention. 

“Ah reckon, big boy, dey hangs yo’ dis 
time!’’ Chinkapin repeated. 

This time Bulldog half turned his head to 
speak, but as hedidso three turkey buzzards 
flapped crazily out of the swamp just ahead 
and absorbed his attention for the moment. 
By the time the buzzards had settled out 
of sight again Bulldog had forgotten 
Chinkapin. 

But the little convict was not to be so 
readily neglected. ‘‘Ah reckon, big boy, 
dey hangs yo’ dis time,’’ he intoned once 
more. 

“Hangs who?’ Bulldog demanded 
bluntly. ‘‘Chinkapin, yo’ half-size nigger, 
shut yo’ mouf befo’ Ahsicks dem eye-pickin’ 
buzzards on yo’!”’ 

“Ah ain’ kill nobody,” Chinkapin an- 
swered glibly; ‘‘dem flip-flop death angels 
ain’ lookin’ fo’ me.” 

‘What yo’ mean yo’ ain’ kill nobody? 
What lie yo’ fixin’ to tell now?” Bulldog 
had stopped and was facing his tormentor. 
“Who hangs who for what? Yo’ tells de 
truf or Ah smacks yo’ cross-eyed.”’ 

Chinkapin had an active mind. Al- 
though he had never seen him, he had 
heard about the squint-eyed night guard. 
Bulldog towered above him. In one glance 
Chinkapin made full appraisal. Bulldog’s 
hand was the size of a ham. There was no 
going back now, for the big negro was evi- 
dently riled. The three buzzards taking 
wing had been an omen. Chinkapin should 
have realized that before he pressed his 
point. 

“Ah ain’ lyin’, Bulldog,”’ the diminutive 
one countered quickly. ‘‘My gal done tol’ 
me las’ night when she brung mah clo’s. 
Ah’m leavin’ Sa’day.” 
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BULLDOG 


(Continued from Page 9) 


““Who cares when yo’ leaves, han’ful? 
Did Ah ax yo’ when yo’ leaves? Who 
hangs for what? Yo’ answer me dat in de 
whole truf or I slaps you pas’ an’ presen’ an’ 
back again!” 

Chinkapin shivered. The delay had 
stopped the whole squad line, and back 
along the line a convict guard was shouting. 
But Bulldog was intent only on the little 
negro before him. 

“Does yo’ answer me, Chinkapin, or does 
I knock you loose?’”’ One hand, open- 
palmed, was raised threateningly. 

“Dat Washin’ton nigger died,’’ Chinka- 
pin blurted out in shaking fear. ‘‘My gal 
tol’ me when she come las’ night.” 

Bulldog’s hand dropped to his side. He 
stood absolutely motionless, looking blankly 
at the quivering messenger of bad news. 
For a full minute he stood there, and to 
Chinkapin it seemed that death itself was 
standing there. 

“Ts yo’ tellin’ de whole truf?’”’ Bulldog 
demanded. 

“So help me!’ quavered the terror- 
stricken Chinkapin. 

“Tf yo’ ain’ 

But the sentence was never finished. 
One of the guards, alarmed at the sudden 
halt, had fired into the air as a signal to the 
others. The report of the gun had an elec- 
trical effect on Bulldog. If the Washington 
negro had died, he would hang. The three 
turkey buzzards, frightened by the gun, 
came winging past. Out of the corner of 
one eye Bulldog saw them. 

“Stan’s yo’ back!” he commanded 
quickly, at the same time shoving the four 
other members of the squad into a huddle. 
That gave him about six feet of chain to 
work on. Swiftly he bent. The chain was 
coiled like magic first around one forearm 
and then the other. There was a grunt, the 
ring of metal and the chain had parted. 
Bulldog dived headlong off the trail into 
the palmetto scrub just as the first convict 
guard came running up. He fired both 
barrels of the sawed-off shotgun point- 
blank in the general direction of Bulldog’s 
dive. Then he reloaded and fired again, 
keeping up the process until the other 
guards arrived. Ina circle they closed in on 
the place. But the turned-back palmetto 
scrub revealed nothing. Bulldog was gone. 

It was Chinkapin who turned an almost 
pasty gray face toward heaven as he ex- 
claimed, “‘ May de Lawd have mercy on dis 
pore little nigger’s soul, Ah didn’ mean no 
hahm!”’ 

When he dived, Bulldog landed in the 
lush swamp grass and proceeded through 
it bellywise like a snake. He made a hun- 
dred yards that way before he got to his 
feet and broke into a run. The palmetto 
scrub was slightly higher than his head as 
he pressed forward ankle-deep in the slime. 
He came to a halt presently to get his 
second wind, knowing that he was safe for 
the immediate present. The convict guards 
couldn’t leave the chain gang. They would 
have to summon Captain Jim and a posse. 
By that time Bulldog would be well on his 
way. But where? 

Half an hour later, plowing his way 
through the swamp grass to the river, he 
was still pondering the question when his 
ear caught the far-away bay of a hound. 

‘“Tere’s dat posse, sho’ nuff,” Bulldog 
grunted, and put on speed. He was nearing 
the river and higher ground, and the going 
was easier. The Big Swamp, on both sides 
of the river, was mostly tidal backwash. 
There wasn’t a habitation for miles ahead, 
and once he got to the river, Bulldog felt he 
could swim downstream and lose himself 
in the swamps on the other side. Unless 
the crime were a very terrible one, a white 
man’s posse wouldn’t break its neck search- 
ing the swamps for one chain-gang negro 
more or less. Bulldog; for all his uncouth- 
ness, had a rough-and-ready knowledge of 
the customs of the country. But for one 
day the chase would be hot; the cry of 
the hounds, giving tongue, assured the big 
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negro of that. Even now the dogs seemed 
to have gained on him, and he stopped to 
listen. They were much nearer than they 
had been before. Bulldog’s worried face 
changed to reveal a grin. 

“Dem houn’ dawgs ain’ on no leash. 
Cap’n Jim done loosed ’em!”’ He chortled 
aloud as if to convince himself that his ears 
had not deceived him. He cocked his head 
on one side and listened intently. ‘Sho’ 
nuff! Dat’s Lady Belle and Junie.” 

The river line, with its row of live oaks 
festooned with Spanish moss, was a scant 
half mile away now and the going under 
foot was solid. Bulldog broke into a steady 
run. In a few minutes he had reached the 
first of the live oaks. Back in the glory 
days of the old South, these magnificent 
trees had been set out by some long-since- 
departed rice planter. Now their branches 
interlaced. 

Bulldog swung himself into a tree, got up 
among the middle branches, ran out a 
good-sized limb like some giant monkey, 
paused, and then swung himself into the 
next tree. The hounds were close now; he 
could hear them as he climbed. But they 
were running the trail far ahead of the 
posse. Through the second tree and into 
the third swung the apelike giant. He kept 
on until he had reached the fifth, from 
which he dropped swiftly to the ground. 
He found a stout section of an old branch, 
tested it with the weight of his hand, and 
then swung back in a circle to lie in wait 
beside his trail. 

He did not wait long. The hounds went 
by in full ery, Junie in the lead, Lady Belle 
at his heels. The bloodhound cares neither 
for sight nor sound, but follows his nose. 
Bulldog closed in behind them and grinned 
broadly as they came to a baffled halt at 
the foot of the live oak. 

““Yo’ Lady Belle, yo’ Junie, hush dat 
racket!” 

At the sound of his voice the hounds 
whirled to face him, baying excitedly at this 
strange turn of affairs. 

““Yo’ heah me? Hush dat racket!” 


Brandishing the broken limb, Bulldog | 


stepped toward them. ‘Ah feeds yo’ wiv 
mah own han’s and yo’ runs me down jes’ 
lak Ah was a runaway convic’ nigger! 
Junie, Lady Belle, fo’ dat Ah frails yo’!”’ 

The broken limb descended in a sidelong 
swish and Junie was bowled over. A split 
second later, in the midst of a protracted 
howl, Lady Belle got the same treatment. 
Both hounds scrambled to their feet whim- 
pering. 

“Hush dat noise! Yo’ ain’ hurt!” Again 
the tree branch came swishing down, but 
this time above their heads. The hounds 
were cowed. “Tracks me down lak a 
runaway convic’ nigger, will yo’? Now yo’ 
gits!’”’ Bulldog grunted savagely. “‘Home, 
Junie! Home, Lady Belle, befo’ Ah cuts 
loose an’ frails yo’ good!”’ 

With tails down, both hounds turned and 
fled. Bulldog sent the tree branch soaring 
through the air after them. It lit at their 
heels and sent them scurrying faster. 

“Why fo’ Cap’n Jim let loose dem houn’ 
dawgs? He might knowed Ah’d frail ’em,”’ 
the big negro commented philosophically. 
It was common knowledge that a blood- 
hound loose on the trail could be beaten 
back, or frailed, as usage had it. But time 
for philosophy was short. Bulldog went 


down to the river at a jog trot, hesitated at | 


its brink and then dived overboard into 
the deep water that cut into the live-oak 
bank. He came up with a snort and struck 
out for the opposite shore. 

The tide was strong and carried him well 
downstream, which was to his advantage in 
putting distance between himself and his 
pursuers. It was in searching for a con- 
venient landing place that he spied a boat 
pulled up ina bayou. That meant someone 
else was there, and he allowed himself to be 
swept farther downstream. It also offered 
him means of getting upstream with much 
less trouble than through the swamp. He 
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The Seeger Refrigerator is recognized as 
the Standard for Electrical Refrigeration 
—As good a refrigerator as the Seeger is 
worthy of Electrical Refrigeration. 


The Representatives of the following Electrical Refrig- 
eration Units will be pleased to show and demonstrate 
the Seeger Refrigerator. 


Absopure Iceola 
Champion Kelvinator 
Coldak Keokuk 
Copeland Lamson 
Electro-Kold Rice 
Frigidaire Sanat 
General Electric Servel 
Hart Universal 


Iron Mt. (Zerozone) 


The Seeger for use with ice will continue 
to be shown by usual representatives. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Saint Paut— New Yorx — Boston — Cuicaco — Los ANGELES — ATLANTA 


Standard of the American Home 
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cut into shore presently, and keeping well 
under the bank, worked his way around to 
the boat. It was high and dry, and a pair 
of oars were tucked under the seats. 

Just as Bulldog reached for them there 
was the reddish-brown flash of a copper- 
head that had been sunning itself. Out- 
raged at being disturbed, the reptile struck. 
But the giant negro was quicker and 
snatched his hand back out of harm’s way. 

“‘ Jes’ fo’ dat, little red snake, Ah whufis 
yo’,” Bulldog grunted. 6 

Sensing danger, the copperhead squirmed 
for the gunwale of the boat and the safety 
of the river. Once more the big negro was 
quicker. His heel descended and thesnake’s 
head was crushed. 

“Whuff!’”’ he grunted. “‘What Ah tell 
yo’?”’ Reaching down, he picked up the 
remains and tossed them on the sun-baked 
bank. The whole little drama had con- 
sumed not more than ten seconds. Bulldog 
shoved the boat into the river and clam- 
bered quietly aboard. 

Once in the current, he pulled upstream, 
using a long, steady, untiring stroke. Asa 
pickaninny, a flat-bottomed river rowboat 
had been his hobbyhorse. It would be a 
full hour before the posse would get within 
sight of the river, he figured, even if it came 
that far, now that the hounds were no 
longer giving ery to guide it. Lady Belle 
and Junie had cut it straight for home. 

Ten miles above the place where he had 
first struck the river, Bulldog pulled the 
boat into a bayou, beached it well up 
among a covering screen of scrub palmetto 
and then crawled under it and went to 
sleep. 

The frogs were singing the sun to sleep 
when he awoke hungry. All along he hadn’t 
had any idea at all where he was going, but 
that was a matter which could easily re- 
main indeterminate. The gnawing at his 
stomach was serious. He would starve to 
death in the swamp; so, as a hiding place, 
the swamp was cast aside. 

“Ah got to git me goin’,’’ he mumbled to 
himself, his lips protruding as they always 
did when he was perplexed. In an hour it 
would be dark. He decided to wait. Pres- 
ently, in the growing dusk, he dragged the 
boat down to the river, and tucking the 
oars under the seats as he had found them, 
he gave it a heave that sent it well out into 
the stream. He watched while the current 
caught it up, nosed it around and bore it 
from sight in the gloom. ‘‘Dey don’ git me 
fo’ stealin’ no boats,’”’ he grumbled dispas- 
sionately, “‘but I sho’ would relish me some 
food.” 

The yellowest of yellow moons, as big as 
a house, bathed the palmettos with metal- 
lic beauty when Bulldog silently and sul- 
lenly struck off through the swamp, 
heading south. He was going down to the 
sea, but there was no romance in his going. 
It was the urge of his stomach that led him 
that way rather than striking inland. The 
sea coast below the Big Swamp was a series 
of wind-swept savannas. It was broken by 
innumerable inlets and fringed with islands. 
But there were no settlements along this 
strip for miles and he would be safe from 
the sight of men. The beaches offered 
clams, crawfish and prawn. He had never 
been a fugitive before. He was lonely for 
the companionship of his kind. Most of 
all, he was hungry. 

Hour after hour he went on and on 
through the swamp, another shadow among 
a million, yet the only one that moved. His 
gait was rapid, but not hurried, a relentless, 
ever-forward swinging rhythm of motion. 
If he took bearings, he took them subcon- 
sciously. He madeno plan. At the sea he 
would find something to eat. His mind 
traveled no farther than that. He even 
forgot that he was lonely. 

A sudden cry through the stillness of the 
night sent dread loneliness over him like a 
pall and stirred every fiber of him, so that 
he quivered where he stood, as frozen as the 
other million shadows about him. At once 
the night had a myriad of tiny sounds that 
mounted and mounted, until, joined with 
the pulsations of his own body, they seemed 
to roar in his ears. 
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But the cry that had startled him had 
been human. He sensed that, as he stood 
listening to hear it again, stood like a 
statue in the moonlight, motionless and 
breathless. Had the ery come from above 
or below him, from before or behind him? 
He couldn’t tell, but as he strained his 
senses he became gradually aware that he 
was not alone in the swamp. The moon 
was well overhead now, and though it was 
half as bright as day in the upper world, 
every shadow was as black as pitch. In- 
sects droned, the palmetto leaves caught 
a fitful breeze and rasped dully, unseen 
things crackled in the undergrowth. 

“Whar yo’ is?” 

Bulldog jumped two yards at the sound 
of his own voice, not realizing that he had 
experienced a psychological moment, that 
the very stress he had put on his senses of 
perception had caused him to speak out, 
just as a householder who fancies he has 
heard someone outside his door will call out, 
““Who’s there?”” And while he stood there 
unable to decide whether to remain or run, 
that human cry came to him again, this 
time almost at his feet. 

His teeth chattered now from mental if 
not bodily fear. Sounds do not come from 
nothing; and yet, strain his eyes as he 
would, he saw only a cabbage palmetto and 
its jet-black shadow in the place from 
whence it seemed to him the cry had come. 
Still he stared at the shadow. Something 
was there. As he stared, he saw it take 
form. Slowly at first it grew round and 
whitish, then its shape became more defi- 
nite. Bulldog was hypnotized by it now, 
glued to the spot where he stood. He 
tried to ask it what it was, but his lips re- 
fused to move. He was cold now—cold and 
shivering. Then, with a rush, his breath 
came back to him. The thing had moved 


and was looking at him and he knew what — 


he saw. 

“Bulldog!” the thing gasped. 

“‘Jedge Barringer! Ah thought yo’ was 
a ghos’!” 

“Thank God you’ve come,” the judge 
said weakly. ‘‘I’ve had an accident. I’m 
shot in the leg. Not bad, but I lost a lot of 
blood before I got the flow stopped. I 
guess I’ve crawled ten miles trying to find 
the river and my boat. But I’m all right 
now. Who’s with you? Captain Jim?” 

Bulldog heard and yet didn’t hear. Judge 
Barringer had been hunting and had shot 
himself in the leg. He had tried to reach 
his boat and had failed. The boat in ques- 
tion was the one Bulldog had found and 
appropriated; the boat he had later set 
adrift. The judge thought Bulldog had 
been sent out to look for him by Captain 
Jim. 

“You black hyena, don’t stand there like 
that!’’ Judge Barringer exploded feebly. 
“T’m no ghost. Call Captain Jim.” 

“‘Jedge, Yo’ Honor, dey ain’ nobody 
heah but me,”’ said Bulldog, simply stating 
a fact. 

“You mean to say you came for me 
alone?”’ Judge Barringer was suffering 
from a terrible ordeal and was not think- 
ing very clearly. “But how did you 
know i 

He stopped. Bulldog had not come for 
him. No one had come for him. He had 
slipped off quietly to hunt alone, expecting 
to go on that night to Bryan Neck. The 
whole idea of someone coming for him had 
been a sort of nightmare of hope when his 
brain had failed to function properly. He 
might still be suffering from hallucinations. 

“‘Bulldog!’’ He spoke to make sure this 
towering negro before him was real. 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor.’”’ Time and 
circumstances could not alter custom and 
Bulldog’s answer was a tribute to habit. 

‘Bulldog, what are you doing here?” 

“‘Jedge, Yo’ Honor, it’s thisaway,” the 
big negro began. 

“That’s enough,”’ the judge cut in with 
a sigh of relief. ‘As long as it’s you, I 
don’t give a damn what you’re doing here. 


Just give me a hand and help me get to the — 


river. I’ve got a boat there in a little 
bayou between two live oaks.” 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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genuine comfort, the 
original model Educa- 
tor is supreme. Comfort 
and foot-health are the 
factors which govern its 
design. A neat looking 
shoe, although not ex- 
actly ‘‘modish,”’ it is 
worn by thousands of 
men to whom comfort 
is worth more than 
anything else. 


shoes began to improve 
their appearance when 
the Modified Educator 
was produced. The shape 
still afforded ‘‘room for 
all five toes’’ but the 
outer appearance con- 
formed more nearly to 
the accepted style. Mod- 
ified Educators are worn 
by well dressed men who 
deem foot comfort price- 
less. 
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appearance of a custom made 
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parts of the 
country. 


If your dealer does not 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

Bulldog bent and helped the judge to a 
sitting posture. The judge groaned and 
then swore. 

“Dat boat, Judge Barringer?”” Bulldog 
asked. ‘Dat wasn’ de boat wiv de red 
paint on de oar handles?” 

“Yes, that’s the one. So you know 
where it is? That makes things easier.” 
Judge Barringer was fast being able to 
think once more. 

“De las’ time Ah see dat boat, jedge, 
Yo’ Honor, she was gwine down de middle 
ob de ’Geechee all by itself,’’ Bulldog ex- 
plained honestly. 

“You mean adrift?”’ 

“‘Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor, jes’ lak a ol’ 
tree log.” 

“All right.’? It was no time to bewail the 
loss of a boat. “‘Then you can take me 
back in your boat, Bulldog.” 

“Me, jedge? Ah swum.” 

Judge Barringer put out a quick hand to 
Bulldog’s leg. The big negro’s clothes were 
dry. ‘You swam across? When?” he 
asked warily. 

“Ah reckon it mus’ ’a’ been a couple 
hours befo’ dinnertime,’’ Bulldog answered. 
He knew from experience it was useless to 
try to lie to Judge Barringer. But the 
thought of dinnertime prompted him to 
add hopefully, ‘‘Yo’ ain’ got nuthin’ to eat 
on yo’, has yo’, jedge, Yo’ Honor?” 

“Do you mean to tell me you broke away 
from the chain gang?”’ 

“No, suh!”’ Bulldog answered hurriedly. 
“‘ Ah didn’ do nuthin’ lak dat. It was this- 
away, jedge, Yo’ Honor: Dat Washin’ton 
nigger die an’ Ah cain’ see no use in cravin’ 
to hang by mah neck.” 

Judge Barringer was thoroughly aroused 
now. ‘Who told you that nigger died?” 

“Chinkapin.”’ 

““Where?”’- 

“He’s on de chain gang.” 

“*T don’t believe it!” 

“Befo’ de Lawd, Ah wouldn’ lie to yo’, 
Jedge Barringer, an’ yo’ knows it!”’ Bull- 
dog said fervently. 

“T mean I don’t believe that nigger 
died,’”’ the judge explained. 

“‘If yo’ believes it or don’ believes it, 
jedge, Yo’ Honor, dat don’ save mah neck.” 

““Well, we'll see about that when we get 
back. In the meantime you can have my 
word for it, that nigger didn’t die.” 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor. Ah’ll take 
yo’ word for it—on’y, we ain’ goin’ back,” 
said Bulldog emphatically. 

“Do you mean to say you aren’t going 
to help me get out of here—that you’d go 
away and leave me?” Judge Barringer 
looked straight up into the face of the big 
negro. 

“No, suh! Ah ain’ goin’ away an’ leave 
yo’, Jedge Barringer, but also Ah ain’ goin’ 
back wiv yo’ an’ git hung by de neck for no 
yaller Washin’ton nigger. . Ain’ yo’ 
even got a san’widge, jedge?”’ 

Judge Barringer was rapidly, in his weak- 
ened state, becoming exasperated. ‘‘Now 
you listen to me, Bulldog, and don’t be a 
fool. I don’t want you to hang any more 
than you want to hang. Chinkapin never 
told the truth in his life. If he said that 
nigger died, he meant it as a joke, and you 
jumped to conclusions and ——” 

“No, suh, jedge, Ah ain’ jump to nuth- 
ing. Jes when Chinkapin say dat nigger 
die three flip-flop death-angel buzzards 
come flyin’ right ovah mah haid. . . . If 
yo’ ain’ even got a san’widge, we goes 
hungry, both of us; but, jedge, we ain’ 
gwine back fo’ to git me hung.” Bulldog 
was adamant on that point. 

“Tf Thad a gun, Bulldog, I’d shoot you!” 
Judge Barringer threatened. 

“‘Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor,” Bulldog 
agreed solemnly. “‘But dat wouldn’t be 
gittin’ me hung by de neck. Ah saw oncet 
a lynch nigger an’ his neck was stretch out 
as long as mah arm. No, suh, Jedge Bar- 
ringer, when Ah dies Ah dies so dey can put 
me in de coffin beautiful.” 

“Can’t you do something besides talk 
like a fool?”” Judge Barringer felt that his 
strength was slipping away from him. The 
hope that had come with Bulldog’s arrival 
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was fast disappearing. His head sank re- 
signedly to his chest. His brain was begin- 
ning to grow muddled again from sheer 
exhaustion, when he felt that Bulldog had 
taken him by the shoulder. From a long 
way off he could hear the big negro’s voice. 

“Judge Barringer, don’ yo’ go passin’ 
out. Ah’ll git you home someways. Gives 
me yo’ arm an’ I totes you to Ossabaw.” 

Ossabaw? That was an island at the 
mouth of the river fully fifteen miles distant. 
Now Judge Barringer, semiconscious as he 
was, knew that Bulldog was crazy. If he 
should be taken to Ossabaw, he would be 
farther away from help than ever. He 
would stay rather where he was. It was 
warm here, and quiet. 

But when the black giant reached down 
and picked him up he made no protest. He 
was not even aware that he was being car- 
ried. Under his new burden, Bulldog found 
the going heavy in the swamp and made for 
the higher ground near the river bank. It 
was the wind coming up from the sea some 
two hours later that had a reviving effect on 
Judge Barringer. He opened his eyes to see 
a shadow a yard away. 

“Ts that you, Bulldog?” he asked. 

“Yas-suh, jedge, dis is me.” 

“Tf you won’t do anything, why do you 
stay here?” Judge Barringer said petu- 
lantly in his weakness. 

“‘Shucks, jedge, we ain’ heah no mo’; 
we’s halfway to Ossabaw. Yo’ weighs like 
ce-ment, jedge. When Ah gits mea li’l’ res’ 
we goes on.” 

“Halfway to Ossabaw?” 

“Yas-suh, jedge.” 

Judge Barringer lapsed again. It was 
useless to try to argue with the crazy hyena. 
If Bulldog had made up his mind to take 
him to Ossabaw, he would have to go, being 
unable to resist. He saw a picture of him- 
self as a fellow Crusoe, fugitive from justice 
with a chain-gang negro. But if that leg of 
his lost its soreness, if he ever was able to 
get around again, he swore that it would be 
much better for Bulldog to have hanged. 
A sudden jolt, a feeling that he was floating, 
and he knew that they were on their way. 

When he opened his eyes again they were 
still on the go. His injured leg—it had been 
a flesh wound in the calf—was numb and 
did not pain him now. It occurred to him 
that he might even be able to walk. But 
the side-to-side sway, as he was carried 
along, seemed much easier; and besides, 
there was little weight to his body now; he 
felt as light as a feather. Years after, he 
was to look back at that moment and won- 
der what ever had put such a crazy notion 
in his head. He closed his eyes again. 

“Jedge Barringer! Jedge Bar- 
ringer!’? Bulldog was calling to him, but 


it was cold and he did not want to get up.” 


“ Jedge Barringer!” 

That was not Bulldog’s voice. He roused 
himself with a great effort and sat up. A 
bent old negro was on his knees before him, 
his face a picture of despair. Suddenly it 
was wreathed in smiles of thankfulness. 

“Jedge Barringer, yo’ is alive, thank de 
Lawd! Ah been callin’ yo’ fo’ de longes’ 
time until Ah jes’ ’bout reckon yo’ was a 
corp’.” 

“Daddy Ike!” Judge Barringer gasped. 
“Where did you come from? Where’s 
Bulldog?” 

“Down on de plantation, jedge.’”’ The 
old negro’s face looked puzzled. “How 
come yo’ don’ know Ah ain’ nebber lef’ 
Ossabaw, jedge?”’ 

And then Judge Barringer remembered. 
Ossabaw Island was the seat of the old 
Depford plantation, now only a relic of the 
past, and Daddy Ike was the oldest negro 
in the section. He still lived in the old ram- 
shackle slave quarters and eked out a living 
by fishing and raising truck. Everyone 
knew Daddy Ike, and yet Judge Barringer 
had forgotten until now. This was the 
reason they had come to Ossabaw. It was 
dawn. Bulldog had been carrying him all 
night. He owed his life to the big negro. 

Daddy Ike misread the judge’s thoughts. 
“Bulldog he gone,” the old negro said 
quickly. “‘Yo’ fergit all ’bout him, Jedge 
Barringer, while Ah helps yo’ to mah boat.”’ 
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“That crazy nigger’s gone? Where?”’ 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Bulldog’s de craziest 
nigger in de worl’. Why fo’ yo’ an’ me gib 
two goobers wheah dat fool nigger’s gone? 
Us is gwine to git yo’ home, jedge. How’s 
yo’ laig?’’ Daddy Ike changed the sub- 
ject. 

Judge Barringer smiled. ‘‘Daddy Ike, 
you old rascal, don’t lie to me. Bulldog 
saved my life. Where is he?” 

“Jedge Barringer, Ah don’t know. De 
las’ time Ah seed him he was sittin’ in mah 
house eatin’ hominy grits an’ side meat an’ 
yams an’ black-eye peas; an’ lissen to me, 
jedge, if Ah don’t git yo’ home and git back 
dat crazy nigger’s gwine to eat me into de 
po’house. But Ah don’ know wheah he is 
now.” 

“All right,’”’ Judge Barringer laughed. 
“We'll see about that later. Where’s your 
boat, Daddy Ike? If you’ll give me a hand 
I think I can hobble.”’ 

“Dat’s right, jedge, lets us go. Heah’s 
de boat. Bulldog he swum across to de 
island an’ like to scairt me senseless, comin’ 
up to mah do’ in dem chain-gang clo’s. 
Ah’d ’a’ come across to yo’ right away, 
jedge, but dat crazy Bulldog said Ah got to 
feed him fust. If we don’ get yo’ home he’ll 
eat up all mah winter rations!” 

With the old negro’s help, Judge Bar- 
ringer managed to bear his weight on the 
uninjured leg and hobble down the few feet 
of bank to the boat. Ossabaw Island lay 
like a black blob in the early morning mist 
a quarter of a mile away. But their way 
lay in the opposite direction, and Daddy 
Ike, for all his eighty-odd years, lost no 
time in pushing off. Bulldog had told him 
to bring back a pair of overalls and a shirt, 
and he wanted to get back as soon as pos- 
sible before the ravenous giant ate him 
“into de po’house.”’ Also he was genuinely 
alarmed for the escaped convict’s sake and 
wanted him to get away before the law 
came after him. 

‘Yo’ ain’ gwine to say nuthin’ ’bout 
Bulldog, is yo’, jedge?’”’ the old man asked 
presently. “‘Dat nigger’s crazy, but fo’ all 
he size, he’s jes’ lak a baby.” 

“T’ll let you know later,’’ Judge Bar- 
ringer said absently. He was pondering the 
question of just what was to be done with 
Bulldog. He knew that the big negro would 
not go far. It was only a matter of time be- 
fore he would be caught in some shanty or 
other, giving way to his appetite. But 
Judge Barringer was also convinced in his 
own mind that the story of the Washington 
negro’s death had been a hoax—a hoax that 
had worked too well. And when they 
landed at one of the first river settlements 
where the judge could get a conveyance 
that would take him back to the city, the 
first thing he did was to get to a telephone 
and wait while he had his secretary at the 
other end give him a report from the hos- 
pital. 

“Discharged yesterday, judge,’’ the sec- 
retary reported. “It would be pretty hard 
to find him now. After his experience with 
Bulldog I guess he’s left town.” 

“All right; didn’t want him anyway,” 
said the judge. ‘Tell Dr. Rafe Kirby to go 
out to the hospital and wait for me. I’ll be 
there in about an hour, bringing an acci- 
dent case.” 

Before the secretary could question him 
further, he hung up the receiver. Judge 
Barringer hated personal publicity unless 
it had to do with politics. 

He turned to the storekeeper, whose tele- 
phone he had used. “‘ Would you mind tell- 
ing that old nigger out there I want to see 
him a moment?” 

Daddy Ike came in with his hat in his 
hand. ‘‘What dey say, jedge?’’ he asked 
anxiously. 

“That Washington nigger was let out of 
the hospital yesterday and by now he’s 
halfway home.” 

“Praise de Lawd for dat!’ breathed 
Daddy Ike. 

“And tell Bulldog when he finishes eating 
that he is to come and report to me before 
he goes batk to the chain gang,” Judge 
Barringer said. The least he could do was 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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The Chrysler plan of Quality 
Standardization differs from, 
and is superior to, ordinary 
manufacturing practice and 
methods, because it demands 
fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the 
same scrupulously close 
limits—the same rigid rule 
of engineering exactness— 
the same absolute accuracy 
and precision of alignment 
and assemblage—in the 
measurement, the machin- 
ing and the manufacturing 
of every part, practice and 
process in four lines of 
Chrysler cars—“50”, “60”, 
“70” and Imperial “80”’— 
so that each individual car 
shall be the Supreme Value 
in its own class. 
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If you will picture the Chrysler “50” on the one 
hand, and the only four other four-cylinder cars 
of large production on the other, the amazing differ- 
ence between them will make your choice an 
astonishingly simple matter. Q In full size, family 
roominess; in beauty of appearance and furnishings; 
in wonderful performance and economy, you will 
need no one to point out to you that the Chrysler 
“50” is quite alone in its field—that there is really no 
comparison in value. 
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BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER BUILDS 
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WINDSOR 
14 kt. gold filled, handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel, radium dial 


$40.00 
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AMBASSADOR 
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radium dial; 15 jewel 
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ee No matter how small the move- 


ment, a watch has but one duty— 
one function to perform: to tell 
time on time throughout the 
years. There must be no compro- 
mise with accuracy. 


This has ever been the guiding 
spirit of those craftsmen who 
make each BULOVA Watch. 
Decades of conscientious effort 
have developed the BULOVA 
movement until today it is a mar- 
vel of mechanical perfection. That 
is why the smallest BULOVA 
Watch made to grace a lady’s 
wrist tells time as faithfully—as 
truthfully—as a BULOVA made 
for a gentleman’s pocket. 


Handsomely encased, exquisitely 
designed, BULOVA Watches vary 
in price from $25 to $2500. 
They are identical in depend- 
ability ! 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
Makers of fine watches 
Fifth Avenue » New York 


EMPRESS 
14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 
set*with 2 diamonds and 4 sap- 
phires; 15 jewel $49.50 


LUCILLE 
14 kt. solid white gold, hand carved; 
15 jewel $50.00 
14 kt. gold filled $40.00 


DAUPHINE 


14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $35.00 


BARONESS 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $28.50 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
suspend sentence, butif possible, he wanted 
to do something more substantial than that. 


Thorough examination by Dr. Rafe 
Kirby showed that the gunshot wound was 
superficial. The hardship of crawling mile 
after mile through the swamp had caused 
most of the judge’s suffering. He was prom- 
ised that he would be around with the aid 
of a crutch in a day or two. 

“But I thought you went after railbirds, 
judge,’’ Doctor Kirby said with a grin when 
the patient’s wound had been dressed. 

“‘Rafe, if you-all don’t want me to lose my 
reputation as a gentleman before this 
young lady nurse, get out of here quick,” 
Judge Barringer bellowed. 


It was the following Monday, still hob- 
bling with the aid of a crutch, that Judge 
Barringer returned to the bench. There 
had been no word from Bulldog and he did 
not quite know what to make of it. When 
the first case was called, a small negro, 
whose head was almost completely shrouded 
in bandages, stood before him. Judge Bar- 
ringer looked down compassionately. 

“Well, what did yourun into—a truck?” 
he asked. 

There was a movement in the prisoners’ 
pen. The Monday-morning crowd was be- 
ing swayed by some unseen force. Then the 
force came into view in the shuffling, sheep- 
ish form of Bulldog. 

““Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor, heah Ahis!” 

“Bulldog!” 

Judge Barringer was accustomed to al- 
most anything that might happen in his 
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cheerfully and effectively against obstacles 
that would make many another nation weep 
copiously, bearing up under taxes that are 
not all her own, and doing what any other 
young country must do— pioneering in more 
senses than one. The statement is simply 
made to corroborate what experienced 
Canadian foresters already know—that in 
proportion to her population, Canada’s 
forest-fire losses are endangering her second 
most important industry and that some- 
thing must be done regarding it. 

What that something will be, no one 
seems exactly to know. Canada is in that 
position of darkness before dawn where a 
hundred and one agencies are asking what 
on earth to do, some clamoring for this, 
some for that, many apparently working at 
cross purposes, and yet all of them moving 
toward a common goal—the adoption of a 


permanent and sensible forest policy, with- 


rigid restrictions rigidly enforced; the 
building of a forest division which will be 
able to cope with the problems of fire, of 
reforestation, of refractory lumbermen, and 
of education of the public to the need of 
spending even more money than seems wise 
that it may have its cake and eat it too. 


A Threatening Ogre 


This does not mean that the dominion 
must build from the bottom. Canada has 
its foundations, and exceedingly good ones. 
But the country is huge and the task like- 
wise. Old ideas must be dispelled among 
a comparatively small population which 
must pay the bills; public apathy must be 
wiped out, and a land approximately the 
size of the United States must be protected 
without the wealth of the United States to 
furnish the financial backing. Equipment 
must be enlarged, personnel recruited and 
trained; almost revolutionary tactics must 
be employed in branches of forestry hith- 
erto given little heed—systematic refores- 
tation, for instance. 

The largest systematic forester in Canada 
is not the Canadian Government, although 
tree planting has been a part of the govern- 
ment program for years, especially in the 
growing of natural shelters in the prairie 
provinces. But in the main the forest has 
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court, but for the moment he was non- 
plused. ‘“‘Didn’t Daddy Ike bring you my 
message?’’ 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor, it was this- 
away ai 

“Why didn’t you come to me if you got 
my message?”’ Judge Barringer interrupted, 
his dismay turning to reproof. 

““Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor, Ah’m comin’ 
to dat. It was thisaway,”’ Bulldog pleaded 
apologetically: ‘If yo’ was to take dem 
rags offen dat little half-size nigger, yo’d 
see it was Chinkapin hidin’ behin’ ’em.’”’ 

“Chinkapin!”’ 

“Yas-suh, jedge, de same what tol’ me 
dat lie *bout dat Washin’ton nigger dyin’. 
Dis heah Chinkapin cause all de trouble, 
jedge, Yo’ Honor. If it wasn’ fo’ Chinka- 
pin’s lyin’, jedge, Ah wouldn’ ’a’ bus’ loose 
from de chain gang. If it wasn’ fo’ dat lit- 
tle han’ful lyin’, I wouldn’ hab tote’ yo’ 
all de way to Ossabaw. Don’ blame me fo’ 
totin’ yo’ to Ossabaw, jedge; blame Chink- 
apin; he done it. Dat Chinkapin nigger’s 
to blame fo’ ev’y las’ bit ob de trouble. 
So’s when Ah’m comin’ from Ossabaw 
Sa’day night, comin’ to see you, jedge, Ah 
bumps into dat Chinkapin an’ Ah jes 
nachelly squeeze his lyin’ haid fo’ him and 
gib him a couple ob shakes and dat’s all.” 

“Why did you wait until Saturday to 
come?” Judge Barringer asked. 

‘Deed, jedge, Yo’ Honor, how come Ah 
could come befo’ Sa’day? Cap’n Jim didn’ 
let Chinkapin loose offen de chain gang 
until Sa’day,” said Bulldog honestly. 

Judge Barringer did not smile this morn- 
ing. The business before him was too per- 
sonal. The little bandaged negro had lied 
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been left to regrow itself, while to a private 
concern goes the credit for looking for- 
ward—a large pulp-and-paper mill of Que- 
bec which today is planting the trees that 
will go to make the newsprint of a distant 
tomorrow. Yet Canada needs reforesta- 
tion—nearly 1,500,000 acres of new growth 
is being burned annually—just as Canada 
needs vitally a centralization of authority 
in its fire-fighting power. And the hopeful 
thing about it all seems, to an observer, the 
fact that a state of mind is creating itself 
to make these things possible. 

When one becomes mortally fearful of an 
enemy, one begins to fight—and a person 
has only to go into the north country of the 
forest districts of Canada to realize how 
great is the feeling of fear, almost of hatred, 
for that lurking thing, the bush, waiting 
ever, it seems, for the moment when it 
may rise, and, rising, destroy all that lies 
before it. 

It is like an ogre, resting, black and im- 
potent, that it may gather strength for its 
assault. One gets the feel of it as he rides 
across the burned-over country, while be- 
yond the train window there is nothing, for 
mile after mile, tens and tens and scores of 
miles, but the gaunt monotony of branch- 
less trunks, of grotesque shapes and tan- 
gled deadfall—the aftermath of fire. One 
has the haunting sense of it when he makes 
his way through the bush, either in the dry 
season of the spring, the worse one of the 
autumn, or during the sporadic spells of 
summer drouth; a cringing sensation as his 
feet strike the dried moss and it crinkles 
beneath his step, merely so much tinder, 
awaiting only the dropping of a cigarette 
that it may flare into instantaneously 
destructive action. 


A Hundred Torch Bearers 


The twigs, as brittle as though they had 
come from a kiln, crackle with every move- 
ment, or sound their signals with electrical 
sharpness as a moose moves from before 
one, spotting his course as he travels on, 
farther and farther, deeper and deeper into 
the bush. Sight may fail and sight will fail, 
within a fewfeet; but the telltale crackling 
remains to tell one where he has gone, long 
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to Bulldog. But in breaking away from 
the chain gang, Bulldog had been the means 
of saving the judge’s life, for he might never 
have been found in the swamp. It had 
been his purpose to suspend sentence on 
the big negro, to take him under his winz 
and get him a job. Now that seemed im- 
possible. 

“What do you think I ought to do, Bull- 
dog?”’ he asked the giant gravely. 

“Who, me?” Bulldog looked incredulous. 
“Shucks, Jedge Barringer, Ah don’ know 
what yo’ ought to do, but Ah knows what 
yo’ is gwine to do.” 

““What’s that?” 

Bulldog grew suddenly serious. He had 
heard enough tales of road gangs in the 
northern counties of the state, where it was 
cold in winter, where the prisoners were 
badly treated and the food was poor. 

“Yo’ ain’ funnin’ wiv me, jedge, Yo’ 
Honor? Yo’ ain’ holdin’ it agin me for 
totin’ yo’ all de way down to Ossabaw? 
*Deed, Jedge Barringer’’—and here pathos 
entered Bulldog’s voice—‘‘’deed if yo’ sen’ 
me anywheres besides to de Fahm, yo’ll 
bus’ Cap’n Jim’s heart.” 

Judge Barringer sighed a sigh of relief. 
“All right, Bulldog, you win. Six months 
on the Fahm. And you, Chinkapin,”’ he 
said, turning to the little negro—‘‘you go 
with him.” 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor,” Bulldog 
grinned. As long as he could be under the 
gentle tutelage of Captain Jim and Uncle 
Henry, the cook, he was happy. 


““An’ yo’ kin trus’ me, Jedge Barringer,” | 
he said solemnly. ‘‘Ah won’ bus’ loose no | 
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moments after his first surprise. Or one 
watches, almost with awe, the creeping line 
of slow fire, eating its way into the very 
ground when one makes the mistake of not 
seeking a bare rock upon which to build 
his camp fire; the sudden flare, like oily 
paper, as one tosses a bit of dried birch 
bark beneath the dinner pot, the spitting, 
like water upon white-hot metal, as the wind 
blows the needles from a dead spruce, and, 
a hundred individual bearers of potential 
flame, they strike the blaze and explode. 


Constant Preparedness 


One sees the haze in midsummer like the 
haze of an October day, drifting from per- 
haps 100 miles away, the sun, showing 
dully through it, displaying only a rounded, 
coppery ball which exudes no more bril- 
liance than a dull moon. One scents the 
faint odor of pitchy smoke, coming from 
God knows where; one moistens his finger 
and holds it to the wind, waiting carefully 
for the feeling of evaporation which will 
tell its direction, and one gives thanks 
when the verdict shows a different direction 
from that far-away pall, for one learns what 
it means to fear the approach of an irresisti- 
ble monster when one is in the bush and 
there’s smoke in the air. 

One learns even more of that viewpoint 
when he goes into a town, such as Rouyn, 
the new copper-gold camp of Quebec, there 
to observe the excitement attendant upon 
the hope of new money—and at the same 
time notice the almost pitiful efforts by 
which a pioneer people strive to insure 
themselvesagainstthe burning bush. There, 
nightand day, the phonographsmayscreech, 
and bent men, their heads pressed hard 
against the tump lines of their pack sacks, 
come and go in their search for riches. 
Prospectors may prate of gold as though it 
were the only thing in the world, and the 
lights may gleam invitingly; but always, 
down there at the water’s edge, where 
Lake Osisko stretches away from the clear- 
ing that now is Rouyn, there is the re- 
minder of the uncertainty of the bush—the 
life rafts, standing in steady succession 
along the shore line in readiness for the mo- 
ment which Rouyn hopes may never come. 
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finish of Milano 1439 
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pipe you enjoy 
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The Sweetest Pipe 
In the World 


Your pipe costs so little for “‘up- 
keep” that you deserve the best 
there is. And the best suggests 
Milano. 

Its bowl, hand-fashioned from 
century-old Italian briar, is as mel- 
low as a Stradivarius. 

So sweet a smoke, so comforting 
and cool a smoke will not be met in 
any other pipe! Marry Milano to 
your favorite tobacco and they’ll 
live happily forever after! 
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All are “Jn- 
sured” for your protection. Look 
for the White Triangle on the stem. 
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But they are there, nevertheless, like a 
skeleton at the feast. Other boom towns in 
different parts of the world may, in their 
first flush of civic pride, contribute to the 


| buying of a bucket brigade or perhaps more 


pretentious fire equipment. Rouyn built 
life rafts; great, square affairs of logs, each 
capable of holding from forty to fifty per- 
sons. Should the bush take fire, and should 
that fire race from the tangled mass of the 
forest, leap the stumpage where a little 
town has sought to create a firebreak, and 
attack the jumbled collection of log cabins, 
deal buildings, shanties and shacks, there 
would at least be enough rafts to carry the 
women and children far out upon the lake, 
there to huddle beneath wet blankets to 
save their lungs from the suffocating effect 
of smoke and wait out the inferno. 

Such things have happened more than 
once in the northern bush. For wherever 
the forest creeps close to a collection of 
human habitations, there is history to be 
told. The mining engineer, for instance, at 
Porcupine, talking dryly of schists and 
technically termed formations, puts a 
different emphasis into his voice and uses a 
different tone when he tells of the day in 
1911 when the fire came out of the bush and 
rushed upon the town. There’s a thrill to 
it as he describes the plunge of men, women 
and children into the water of the im- 
poundment, there to remain hour after 
hour, submerged except for their nostrils, 
while the roaring of the flames blasted 
themselves from the buildings that once 
had been a town. There’s real drama when 
he relates the story of the town’s strong 
man who scorned the flames and stayed be- 
hind to fight, only that he might die; of the 
screams of those who had been caught, 
practically scorched to death in their 
tracks, for the toll of that fire was seventy- 
two human lives. 

And when one winces at the death list, 
the tale-teller adds casually, ‘“‘Oh, that 
wasn’t so bad. Five years later the bush 
took fire in the same general region and 
killed off 224.” 


Somebody Else’s Fire 


‘“When the fire came’’—one does not 
talk long to persons of the bush country be- 
fore that statement is made. Indeed, once 
one has been in the bush, it takes little more 
than that to visualize the picture. One 
even can do it in the pretty little town of 
Haileybury, a few miles north of Cobalt, a 
place now of pretty lawns, of stanch build- 
ings, of well-paved streets lined with 
homes that would do credit to a town of 
twice its size; of public buildings and com- 
mercial houses; the kind of town which 
one, at a glance, would picture as having 
been built by years of steady growth, and 
frugality and savings. Yet one is soon 
aided in an entirely different aspect. Near 
the center of town, 
beside the hollow, 
crumbling base- 
ments of what once 
formed a_ small 
business block, 
there lies a safe, 
shapeless in places 
where, on October 
4, 1922, 1700 de- 
grees of heat Fah- 
renheit melted that 
safe into the shape- 
lessness which it 
now displays. That 
heat came from the 
bush. 

“There hadn’t 
been a drop of rain 
since the sixteenth 
of September,” a 
survivor told me. 
“Every day we’d 
get out on the 
streets and look out 
to thewest. There 
were a dozen bush 
fires burning; but 
somehow, when a 
person is in a town 
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the size of this—we were 3700 then—he just 
can’t imagine the place catching fire. Now 
can he? It seemed so impossible; besides, 
the bush ended away over on the other 
side of the railroad track. So we watched 
it every day, but we weren’t worried. I 
guess that’s been the trouble up in this 
country in the past—we always figured it 
was somebody else’s fire. 

“But about noon that day I walked out 
along the street and knew that something 
was about to happen. One of those Octo- 
ber winds had risen, blowing seventy miles 
an hour. I could hardly stand up against 
it. The smoke was lying low now, sweeping 
through the town like it was coming from a 
million engine stacks, and on the breast of 
it we could hear the crackling of the bush, 
coming from how far away we did not 
know. The whole world was a-roar, the sun 
was gone; it reminded me of the stories I 
had read when I was a boy of the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. Shingles were flying 
in the wind; now and then something hot 
would brush against me and fall blazing to 
the ground—a branch of fiery bush, coming 
from a full quarter mile away.” 


A Canadian Phenix 


“Doors were opening, crowds were 
gathering on the corners; a few people 
were moving their possessions into their 
yards as though that would help. The air 
had become suffocatingly hot. The whole 
town had grown hazy now, as though it had 
been enveloped in a deep fog. I looked to- 
ward Lake Temiskaming and could not see 
it; although, as you know, it lies only at 
the foot of the hill. I looked up toward the 
railroad station, and as I did so the whole 
building seemed to burst into flames. 

“Then the fire bell began to toll, ringing 
ominously from a tower that itself was 
soon to be blazing. The sound came as 
though at a great distance; there was the 
roar of the flames, the shriek of the winds, 
the rattling of boards being torn loose from 
their foundations. And with that, a veri- 
table rain of fire seemed to shoot over the 
town. The fire had burned the shingles 
loose on the roof of the station; the wind 
had lifted them and carried them on. 

“After that’’—he smiled wanly—“‘every- 
thing is a bit confused in my memory. 
Automobiles rushing here and there, gath- 
ering up women and children to take them 
up to New Liskeard, along the shores of the 
lake, people running for the lake itself— 
about 500 who were caught away from 
means of transportation waded out as far 
as they could go and stayed there through 
the fire. Others took to boats, a few suffo- 
cated, others actually got lost in the 
smoky fog. Then there were people who 
tried to stay behind and fight that thing 
with lawn hoses—when the whole town was 
afire! But they stayed just the same. 


White Spruce Seedlings in a Canadian Nursery 
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“Did I say it was two o’clock when the 
fire bell began to toll? Well, at seven that 
night, five hours later, the town was gone. 
So were the towns of North Cobalt, two 
miles below; and Charlton, about thirty- 
five miles from here; and Earlton and 
Heaslip and Uno Park. They say that 
forty people died in the various places; I 
think sixteen died here. But I’m not sure 
of the figures. It’s a big country, you 
know.” 

A country just big enough, incidentally, 
to match its physical stature with a like one 
of heroism. It was four years ago that 
Haileybury burned. That fire took away 
the homes of pioneers, people who had 
come into the North Country with the find- 
ing of silver at Cobalt in 1903. That pioneer 
spirit lived again with the cooling of the 
ashes. Pits, at least, were left, where there 
had been houses. They roofed them over, 
and there lived until the money came from 
insurance, from governmental and private 
loans, to rebuild. And today Haileybury 
is about the prettiest town in the North 
Country. 

But it is a town with a watchful eye ever 
toward the bush, for the lesson has perme- 
ated there, as it is permeating throughout a 
great part of the forest districts of Canada, 
that there is no such thing as somebody 
else’s fire. 

“‘Li’ble to have to do some fire fighting,”’ 
said the captain of a little Lac Seul packet 
as Jack Nankervis and I climbed aboard 
at Hudson in Northwestern Ontario one 
morning in August. Already two other 
launches had departed, towing behind them 
high-prowed fishing boats loaded with In- 
dians. An airplane had risen out of the 
mists of dawn, swung over the town, then 
headed for the northwest. And as we 
breasted the waters of the sixty-mile-long 
lake that day, the eyes of everyone were 
toward the west, where, in a straight, sharp 
line, like a clean-sliced cloud, a curtain of 
black rose from the horizon in evidence of 
the fires which lay beyond. 


Sea Planes in the Bush 


Again, at noon, a hulky sea boat showed 
in the distance, thrummed overhead into 
invisibility, remained absent for an hour or 
so, then shot across the sky toward the wall 
of black. A second and a third—we knew 
the reason. Fire fighters of an advanced 
day, moving back to civilization for sup- 
plies and men that, more than 100 miles 
from a railroad, they might aid in the ex- 
tinguishment of fires which in other times 
would have burned unmolested until Na- 
ture ended their reign. 

Eerie things, these flying boats, passing 
over the deeply wooded districts of the bush 
country; but comforting things neverthe- 
less, for they have done marvelous things 
in the brief space of time in which they 
have been in oper- 
ation. The North 
Country is pecul- 
iarly situated. 
Bush and lakes, 
lakes and bush, 
each seeming to vie 
with the other as 
to which can oc- 
cupy the most ter- 
ritory. Therefore, 
incongruousas they 
may appear to one 
in the fastnesses of 
a forest, these sea 
planes operate far 
more effectively 
than land planes 
could operate, even 
in prairie country. 
There is always a 
landing place for 
them adjacent to 
the point they de- 
sire to reach—so 
numerous are the 
bodies of water, 
even as far inland 

(Continued on 
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Different—Always Will Be 


OU don’t have to know the license 

number of your Jordan to find it at 
the curb—it’s different from the mass 
—always will be. 


An obedient car—agile—quick on its 
feet—never an embarrassing impedi- 
ment to the other fellow. 


A motor with a quick response—sweeps 


you past the other car when the traffic 
procession opens just ahead —the thrill 
of Straight Eight performance. 


Companionable—snug—close to the 
ground — marvelously balanced — 
style — lines — looks — comfort — power 
— speed — 


That’s the Jordan. 


JORDAN “MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Fedco Number Plate System protects Jordan owners against theft 


What is it about a pile of blazing 
logs that never fails to fascinate 
—that builds a golden dream 
for youth—and makes a chill 
autumn evening the threshold 
of a marvelous tomorrow? 
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id HE RUSS BUILDING is the 
Pacific Coast business home for national corporations. Its 


dominant size and location make this office building the 
Center of Vestern Progress. 

The steady growth of San Francisco, uninterrupted 
through seventy-five years, has firmly established the 
financial and commercial center of the Pacific Coast. This 


progress in California constantly increases the demand 


for office space and has created the need for a dominant- 


office building, whose towering structure shall reflect the 
leadership of San Francisco in the industry, commerce, 
and finance of the West. 

Rising thirty stories in the very center of San Fran- 
cisco’s financial district, and overlooking the bay with 
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its world commerce, the Russ Building will be such a 
monument and the Center of Western Progress. 
One-half mile from the Ferry Building, as the sea-gull 
flies, and an equal distance from ‘*Nob Hill;’ the steel 
frame of the Russ Building is now being erected. It has 
a full block frontage on Montgomery Street, midway 
between California Street and Market Street—in the heart 
of the commercial and financial activity of the Pacific 
Coast. Within two blocks are a dozen San Francisco 
banks, and the San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange. 
By its great size the Russ Building applies the princi- 
ples of American ‘‘mass production’’—its eight acres of 
oflice floor space permitting refinements in equipment and 
service without appreciably increasing unit rental rates. 
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-HATEVER has been 
skillfully devised for the comfort 

and convenience of tenants has been 
incorporated in the Russ Building. Before the plans were 
drawn the architect visited the principal office buildings 
in eastern cities and it is confidently believed that there 
is no practical feature of equipment in any office building 
in the United States that will not be found in the Russ 
Building. And there will be features in the Russ Building 
not found, at the present time, in any other office building. 
This generous equipment and service could not be given 
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in a building of ordinary size without materially increas- 
ing the unit cost of office space to the tenants. 

Notable among the unusual advantages of the Russ 
Building is the 400-car garage for tenants’ use, with en- 
trance on two main arteries of motor trafhc—Bush Street 
and Pine Street. Using this garage, tenants may drive 
into the building in their cars and go directly to their 
offices by express elevators. Parking space in city streets 
is constantly harder to find. The garage in the Russ 
Building means a freedom from this annoyance and an 
important saving of time for its tenants. 


THE RUSS BUILDING WILL BE READY FOR OCCUPANCY NOVEMBER 1, 1927 
A letter mailed to the Russ Building Manager’s office, now al 315 Montgomery Street, in San 
Francisco, will bring you full information concerning the rental rates and available office space. 
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ood Judgment 


vy Early (hrisimas Shopping 
v Selecting Hotpoint Gifts 


Vie your gift selections now. Let 

this be one year when you keep your 
resolve to shop early. This will be easy if 
you visit your Hotpoint dealer. There you 
will find Hotpoint gifts for your family and 
friends in wide variety at prices from $2.85 
to $65.00. 


Hotpoint gifts will be remembered. They 
give years of lasting service, and each time 
used they will be reminders of your 
thoughtfulness. 


There are Hotpoint dealers everywhere who 
will show you these Hotpoint gifts. Edison 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
Branches and Service Stations in all princi 
pal cities. 


A real Christmas opportunity. The Roman Per- 
colator Set, 6-cup size. Includes large tray and 
gold-lined sugar and creamer. All finished in 
polished nickel. Price $17.00 complete. Other sets 
in wide variety up to $65.00. 


De Luxe Curling Iron Set. The famous Hotpoint 
curler with parallel opening shield, ivory white 
handle, in a silk-lined gray leatherette gift box. 
Ideal gift for the girl at school. Price $7.50. Other 
Hotpoint Curling Irons, $2.95 and $5.00. 


Every woman needs and will appreciate this 
ironing set. The 6-lb. Super-Iron with its com- 
fortable Thumb-Rest for the heavier ironing. The 
3-lb. Hotpoint Iron for her daintier things. This 
set packed in an attractive Christmas gift box, $9.95. 


~ Dolly Madison Percolator, 6-cup size. Silver lined. 


Cut glass top. Satin Silver finish, $29.50; Polished 
Nickel, $25.50. Other models in wide variety 
from $10.00 to $36.50. 


Traveling Press Kit. The Hotpoint 3-lb. iron 
and cord set, in a patent finish leatherette kit bag. 
The kit fits in a corner of traveling bag or trunk. 
Price $4.95. Also De Luxe traveling iron in an 
attractive leatherette case, $6.95. 


De Luxe Waffle Iron. Bakes beautifully brown, 
delicious waffles—both sides at once without turn- 
ing. No grease, smoke or odor. Finished in beautiful 
polished nickel. Price $15.00. Another model, $10.50. 


A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater brings warm comfort 
on chilly mornings and evenings— on damp, drizzly 
days—for baby’s bath. Also convenient for drying 
hair and many other purposes. Model illustrated, 
$8.50. Others, $5.75 to $14.00. 


De Luxe Toast-over Toaster. Beautifully designed 
and finished in highly-polished nickel. The toast 
turns automatically when the tray is opened. 
Price $8.00. Another model at $6.00. 


(Continued from Page 120) 

as the Manitoba line—with the result that 
both Quebec and Ontario, representing the 
bulk of the Eastern Canada bush country, 
have turned to them not only as the eyes of 
each respective province in the matter of 
fire patrols but for actual fire fighting as 
well. 

True, they are expensive; but so are fires. 
True also that they never can take the 
place of a ground force. But they can do 
this: They can fill the place of 100 men 
per plane, and they can cover ground, es- 
pecially in the tangled wilds of Northern 
Ontario and Quebec, in a matter of min- 
utes, where fire fighters, depending upon 
slower methods of transportation, might 
fail entirely. And those who argue for the 
increase and building of this form of fire- 
fighting apparatus insist that the old rule 
of an ounce of prevention being worth a 
pound of cure still holds good. 

In 1924, for instance, twelve planes were 
installed in Eastern and Western Ontario 
for the purpose of patrol and actual carry- 
ing of fire-fighting equipment. It was June 
before the squadron was complete, leaving 
about 100 flying days for the season. But 
in that time 600 fires were spotted from the 
air and reported upon immediately—fires 
which otherwise might have burned for 
days before discovery, to say nothing of 
the insurance of each day looking over a 
country which in the aggregate amounted 
to nearly 2,000,000,000 acres for the season. 

One morning, for instance, a plane started 
forth from its base at Sioux Lookout, in 
Western Ontario, bound for its patrol duties 
of the day. Within a short time it was 
back again, its personnel shouting for 
equipment. Men and pumps were loaded 
into the cockpit, the engine roared and the 
machine was away again. That night a re- 
port was turned in that this machine had 
discovered a blaze upon an island, some 
twenty miles from its base, dropped to the 
lake, learned that Indians had set fire to 
the bush there that the burned-over ground 
might in later years yield blueberries, set 
those same Indians to work fighting the 
flames which they had caused, returned for 
equipment and men, loaded it, raced for 
the fire and had completely extinguished 
it, all within forty-five minutes! 


A Welcome Sound 


So, with the knowledge of this sort of 
efficiency, we looked gratefully to the sky 
whenever we heard the humming of those 
planes. We knew it meant more pumps, 
more axes, more men for that blaze in the 
distance. Late that night, in the little tent 
town of Pine Ridge, built on the road to the 
gold camp of Red Lake, the throngs gath- 
ered in the pathway that formed the main 
street, watched anxiously, wondered when 
they would be called, then turned expect- 
antly as a great plane swooped lazily down 
to the lake and came to anchor. A canoe 
scooted across the water, bringing the pilot, 
who stretched as he reached the shore, then, 
tired from a day of fifteen flying hours, 
slouched to the peeled-log restaurant and 
gave the order for his evening meal. 

“Guess you fellows can go about your 
business,” he said. ‘‘The chief says we'll 
have ’er under control by tomorrow.” 

“Her” meant five fires within a radius of 


fifty miles, all blazing merrily as the result. 


of dry lightning. Five fires and four air- 
planes to fight them, their pits crowded 
with men or equipment as they moved 
from their base with the first light of dawn, 
thundered above the bush and disappeared 
into the smoke of the distance, only to 
return for more men, more pumps. From 
the first streak of light the next morning 
until the last glimmer of day they roared 
and blustered upon their journeys, depart- 
ing loaded to their limit, returning with 
only the pilot, at last to send forth the 
word: “Forced ’er into the muskeg. No 
more danger!”’ 

That’s a welcome sound to a little town 
120 miles from a railroad and a like dis- 
tance from supplies and medical aid. Dur- 
ing the four days in which those fires had 
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been fought, thousands of feet of hose 
had been carried to strategic spots, pumps 
had been set in place and canvas tanks 
lugged into the woods that, the end of a 
2000-foot hose reached, a new one might 
become effective by the method of repump- 
ing. How long would those five fires have 
blazed had the planes not been there? The 
chief couldn’t go into that when he made 
his report. He merely stated that one plane 
was out of commission from having crashed 
against a submerged rock of an inland lake, 
that the pilots were very tired—and that 
the fire was out. 

Thus things grow better in the forest 
regions of Canada, just as they have grown 
better along the railroads, which today 
present the scars of the past in the burn- 
over along their right of way as a sort of 
reminder to themselves that there must be 
no scars of tomorrow. 

Time was, for instance, in the history of 
Canadian railroading, when the Canadian 
National Railways, now owned by the gov- 
ernment, were perhaps the worst offenders 
of the whole dominion in the cause of fires. 
One needs but few figures regarding this— 
all that is necessary is to look out a car 
window. 


A Change of Mind 


“Fact is we didn’t care,” said a railroad 
official to me. “‘Nobody cared. We had a 
saying in Canada in those days—and it 
wasn’t more than twenty years ago, 
either—that wood was made to burn, so we 
burned it. It’s a lot easier to start a fire, 
when a railroad is clearing a path for its 
right of way, than it is to send in a gang of 
woodchoppers. Of course that wasn’t sup- 
posed to be done, but it happened just the 
same. Then, when the road got started, a 
little thing like spark arresters or road pa- 
trols didn’t enter our minds. Until someone 
one day got busy on a lot of figures and 
found that since we ran through a bush 
country, lumber and timber ought to be 
one of our sources of revenue. The figures 
displayed just what a great source that was, 
and about that time we woke up. Wood 
isn’t made to burn with us any more; it’s 
made to conserve.” 

The result is that the Canadian National 
has become a Little Lord Fauntleroy as 
concerns fire protection. Out in the western 
end of the Ontario district one hears strange 
tales of Fire-Eating Napier, who not only 
is a superintendent but enough of an au- 
thority on fighting bush fires for his prowess 
to be celebrated over the entire system. 
One hears, too, of fool-proof reports, so de- 
vised that it is impossible for an operator to 
fail to detect from them exactly where a 
fire has been spotted and what is needed 
to extinguish it. One sees engines equipped 
with extra tanks, patrol cars following the 
passing of the transcontinental trains, fire- 
prevention meetings, fire-prevention pla- 
cards—the whole road has been placed 
upon a basis whereby it can be turned 
from a traffic system into a tremendous or- 
ganization for the fighting of bush fires al- 
most upon the receipt of a telegram. A 
change of thestate of mind has accomplished 
this, and it is for the change of a state of 
mind among others that persons interested 
in the longer life of the bush are working. 
Lumbermen, for instance. 

One can hear many things in Canada re- 
garding that question—the government 
with its side; the lumberman with his, the 
point of argument being a bone of conten- 
tion known as slash. The governmental 
official will tell you that to the lumberman 
and his slash a great many fires are due; 
that while nine camps out of ten may be 
careful in its disposal, the tenth may be 
the one to start a fire and destroy all the 
good work that the other nine have done. 
While the lumberman —— But that’s a 
later story. 

Slash is the refuse of a tree—the limbs, 
the top, the cuttings in general, which are 
useless to the lumberman and, according 
to him, costly in disposal. The government 
says different, and there’s a part of the 
argument. However, the contention is 
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made that slash is handled carelessly; that 
it is allowed to accumulate in forests until 
the entire bush is impregnated with dried, 
tinderlike refuse, which at the drop of a 
cigarette may mean a disastrous conflagra- 
tion. 

“The lumberman wants everything he 
can get,’’ said a forester, “‘hence he isn’t 
going to spend a cent more on his timber 
than he is forced to. The result is that un- 
less we have the money for far more rigid 
inspection than we possess at present, and 
the ability to force these men to destroy 
their slash in a systematic manner, the 
forests will continue to remain a fire menace 
and an increasingly dangerous one. To my 
mind, it’s one of the big problems of con- 
servation and it must be met.” 

As for the lumberman and his side of the 
story, I met a particularly frank one in 
Northern Ontario one day, quite willing to 
talk about slash and a number of other 
things. So frank, in fact, was he that the 
revelations rather left me gasping, and hop- 
ing that this condition was more of an in- 
dividual thing which had happened to come 
under one man’s observation than a state- 
ment of the whole. 

“Now, I'll tell you all about this slash 
problem,” he said, as he leaned back in his 
chair. “I'll grant that it is a fire menace. 
But suppose I told you that some lumber- 
men may look upon it as a pretty necessary 
one. I mean just that—necessary to their 
commercial lives to have a fire menace 
handy. Understand me? Then I'll put it 
in words of one syllable. 

“Everybody knows that the crown owns 
80 per cent of the forest lands. Everybody 
knows that a set price per thousand is put 
upon the stumpage. The common assump- 
tion is that if a lumberman wants to cut a 
certain township, we’ll say, and that town- 
ship is open, he can go in there, pay a cer- 
tain set price for his stumpage and cut his 
timber, taking the difference for himself. 
That sounds nice, but it isn’t true. That 
set price, we'll say for argument, is two 
dollars a thousand. Well, that’s the start- 
ing point.” 


The Lumberman’s View 


“This country up here needs money. It 
has to have money. Timber stumpage is 
one of its big sources of revenue. So when 
the crown has cruised a piece of timber, 
estimated it and put an upset price on it, a 
call goes out for bids—beyond that upset 
price. In other words, that upset price is 
merely a starting point from which to bid. 
Well, we’re all lumbermen. We want that 
timber. We start bidding, and first thing 
you know, one of us has bid more than the 
timber is worth, when all things are taken 
into consideration—cutting, cost of getting 
the timber out, the length of the drive and 
the various other things that enter into the 
cost of a stick of timber. Instead of being 
able to operate at a profit, that bid has 
gone so high that it represents a loss. 

“Now understand, I’m not saying that 
the government should make us fool-proof 
or competition-proof. What I do say is 
that the government should make its own 
provision out of its proceeds to take care of 
that slash. Because, in the event of a bad 
contract, what’s liable to happen?” He 
lighted a cigarette and smiled cynically 
through the smoke. 

“Better than that, I’ll tell you what has 
happened. A man finds he’s got a bad job 
on his hands. The township that he has 
bought, say, at $22.50 a thousand feet on 
the stump, with a losing drive down the 
river to the mill, is going to cost him $5000. 
Does he lose it? Sometimes he does. And 
then again, sometimes—just sometimes, 
you understand,” he added caustically, 
“about the time he has got the timber out 
of his own township and the wind is blow- 
ing in the right direction, a fire starts and 
the next township is burned in spite of 
everything that can be done to halt it. 

“Who started the fire?’’ He grinned. 
“Don’t ask me such silly questions. Some- 
body’s going to get punished for it if he’s 
found out? You're still silly. Listen—this 
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The Shoe thats Different 


THLETES know everything 
fails when the feet fail. So 
they wear walking shoes as well as 
sport shoes of proper construction. 
Men in business are taking a leaf 
from the athlete’s book. They too 
are looking for shoes to keep them 
young and active. Their search 
ends at Foot-Joy, Often Spoken 
Of As ‘‘The Smartest, Comfort- 
able Shoe.”’ 


Send for the Foot-Joy book. It 
contains information every man 
who wants to retain his youthful 
stride should have, and latest 
shoe styles for all occasions. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


Also makers of 


The Famous Gnalomif, Shoes for Men 
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‘The Remarkable 
“Record % Orlando 
FLORIDA 


EN years ago Orlando was a city 

of 3,380 people, most of whom 
had been here for a long time—people 
who often wondered that the rest of 
the nation could resist the delights 
and opportunities awaiting them 
here. 


Then America rediscovered Florida 
. and with it, Orlando, “‘The City 
Beautiful.”’ 


In the next five years this city grew 
to nearly 10,000 and now it is in excess 
of 31,000 and growing rapidly. 


More than goo per cent growth in ten 
years! Is it not remarkable? Yet this 
astounding expansion is easy to un- 
derstand when you see the attractions 
and advantages of Orlando and boun- 
tiful Orange County. 


Orange County, a pleasant land of 
rolling hills and 1500 lakes, offers rare 
opportunities for the farmer. Its cit- 
rus fruits, winter vegetables, dairy, 
poultry and other products brought 
more than $12,000,000 last year—and 
this on only a relatively small portion 
of its available farm land. 


Orlando, the business and marketing 
center of Orange County, with its 31 
lakes, its palms and flowers, its oak- 
canopied streets and charming homes, 
is rightly named *‘The City Beauti- 
ful.'’ To the winter visitor it offers all 
kinds of outdoor recreation, a variety 
of entertainment, ample accommoda- 
tions and a friendly welcome. To the 
homeseeker it offers delightful, whole- 
some living conditions and splendid 
opportunity. 


Mail the coupon below for Orange 
County and Orlando booklets. 


ORLANDO 


& Orange County 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


43 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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bush keeps its secrets. More than that, a 
fire can start in so many ways that there’s 
no possible means of checking up on the 
individual or the manner. Of course, they 
can mark it down in their report that the 
cause was human carelessness; everybody 
knows that 90 per cent of our fires are man- 
caused. But whose? Nobody can tell. A 


| cigarette? A match? To my knowledge, 
| I’ve only started one bush fire in my life, 


and I did that at a distance of twenty feet. 
I’d shot a partridge, and on the way back 
from picking it up, I saw the flames shiver- 


| ing up through the bush. Of course I put 


the thing out, and found the cause of it to 
be the wadding out of my shotgun. That’s 
just how inflammable the bush can be. 
And who’s going to be able to nail the man 
who starts a fire in a place like that? 

‘So, as I say, a fire starts. It burns that 
next township. Quite luckily, since the 
wind was in the other direction, it hasn’t 
harmed a bit of that man’s equipment. 
Well, he’s right on the ground, isn’t he? 
For some other man to move in there and 
salvage that burned timber might require 
a long time and a good deal of expense. 
More than that, there might not be any 
bidders. So the government does the nat- 
ural thing—it takes what it can get in order 
that the timber may be cut before the life 
is gone out of it and the bugs get to it; the 
lumberman moves his equipment over to 
the burned township, continues his opera- 
tions and ends up a few thousand dollars 
winner instead of the loser that he was be- 
fore that very providential fire started.” 


Free Admission Tickets 


“‘That’s one of my reasons for saying that 
the government should regard slash as its 
own problem and have a man on the job to 
see that it’s properly disposed of and a re- 
fund given the lumberman. The other is 
that timber prices have gone so high 
through competitive bidding that the gov- 
ernment, anxious to get every dollar that it 
can, has created enough hardship on the 
lumberman without forcing him to greater 
expense in disposing of every bit of slash 
that may be lying around a township when 
he’s taken his timber out.”’ 

Of course, that is one man’s story and 
one man’s argument. But the fact that the 
arguments have begun gives at least hope 
of a future verdict. As the railroads—for 
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the Canadian Pacific also lived through a 
time of fire to a time of fire fighting— 
changed a menace to a benefit simply 
through a state of mind, the problem of 
the lumberman might be met in the same 
manner. Likewise the groundwork is being 
laid for the meeting of other problems. 

Until recently one could do about as one 
pleased in the forests of the north. But 
now, when one desires to go from one place 
to another through the bush of Quebec, 
which is the leader in an identification 
movement, one usually runs afoul of a fire 
ranger before his journey is completed. 
The ranger politely asks for the wanderer’s 
traveling permit, and if he has none, issues 
him one without charge. 

On the surface, it seems a rather useless 
procedure; under the surface, it is some- 
thing entirely different. In making out 
that permit, the ranger has taken in dupli- 
cate the wanderer’s name, home address, 
destination, purpose in the bush and other 
essential facts. If a fire starts in that 
locality, the names of all persons traversing 
that district are on file, making investiga- 
tion easier, to say nothing of the moral 
effect that is placed upon a man when he 
knows that a fire ranger possesses his iden- 
tification for reference in case of an infrac- 
tion of forest rules. 

Particularly is this true now when pros- 
pectors roam the bush, and when, in the 
dry season, there is the constant knowledge 
that the mere touch of a match in a land 
where even the soil, composed as it is of 
roots and rotted vegetation, will burn, thus 
clearing the land to the bare rock, will do 
in a few hours what could not be accom- 
plished by days and days of work with a 
pick and shovel in the seeking of a vein. It 
is true also in a country which yearly has 
more settlers, for fire follows the human as 
surely as the sun rises in the morning. 

Thus the lines are tightening, as Canada 
comes to a fuller realization of the worth of 
its forests and the danger of their deple- 
tion. Always frank, Canada is becoming 
franker each day regarding its future. Its 
officials not only realize but announce the 
fact that the present situation regarding 
forest fires is unsatisfactory. 

Likewise, the matter of temporary staffs 
is coming in for its attention. Often one 
finds that the fire ranger he meets in the 
bush is not a fire ranger in the true sense 
of the word at all, but a college student, 
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gaining a few extra dollars through the sum- 
mer months by spending those months in 
the bush as an employe of the forestry de- 
partment. Naturally, a man who works 
extra does not possess the efficiency of a 
regular member, with the enforced knowl- 
edge and ingenuity which permanency 
would give him. 


For Canada’s Future 


One looks for long stretches at a time for 
the same kind of forest rangers that one 
finds in the United States, as able to build 
an automobile road as they are to throw a 
diamond hitch, as capable of taking com- 
mand in an emergency as they are in 
swamping out a bad piece of trail. Willing, 
eager young men, these fill-ins of Canada, 
it is true. But, after all, they remain fill- 
ins, and the forest experts know it just as 
well as anyone else; just as the govern- 
ment knows and admits the need of a forest 
policy providing for centralization of au- 
thority, for more equipment, for the build- 
ing of a system of education in the danger 
of fire among those who go but infrequently 
into the forests, for more watch towers, 
more airplanes, more personnel, and above 
all, more money. So much does it realize 
the fact that a government bulletin of last 
year made the following statement: 


Given these things, there is hope that the 
situation, serious though it is, can be met and 
overcome in time. Lacking them, I dare 
prophesy that persons now living will see the 
end, nationally speaking. of Canada’s forest 
resources. As a nation, we are in the strong 
current, drifting rapidly towards the Niagara 
of total extinction of our forest resources which 
mean so much, and which, with proper care and 
forethought, may mean so much more to the 
permanent prosperity of the people of Canada. 


That’s a good deal for a government 
bulletin to say. But then Canada, which 
bats about 1000 per cent in this writer’s 
estimation, is that kind of country. It has 
a far bigger job on its hands, with a few 
million persons to pay the bills, than the 
United States possesses, with all its roads 
and tourists and vacationists, and with 
110,000,000 or more to foot the payments. 
But then Canada, in the main, is a young 
country—surprisingly, refreshingly young. 
The old often talk and talk—and talk. The 
young have a habit of mixing conversation 
with action, even though it hurts the pocket- 
book to do it. 
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Tumbling Glacier, Robson Park, B. C., Canada 


KRAFT TURKEY DRESSING 
6 cups bread crumbs 
6 tablespoons melted butter 
3 eggs 
6 tablespoons chopped parsley 
% cup chopped celery 
salt and pepper 
1 cup grated Old English or 
Kraft American Cheese rubbed 
through grater. 
Moisten with 
milk or 
chicken broth. 
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Send 10c in coin or stamps for the 
new and enlarged RecipeBook B11 
—‘‘Cheese and Ways to Serve It.” 
Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago 


... Its superior flavor is never more 
ronounced than when, on some 
estive occasion, it is associated with 

other delicious foods. It imparts a 

new savor to the entire meal. It is 

then that the inimitable goodness of 

Kraft Cheese becomes so evident. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


% Ib., ¥% Ib. 
and 1 lb. cartons 
—and 5 Ib. loaves. 
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“Hello, Dave,” he said. “What you 
doing down here? Someone been robbing 
the bank?” 

Inspector Howell turned and recognized 
him. ‘Hello,’ he retorted: “‘Had lunch?” 

“Not yet. There’s a good little place 
down the line.” 

They moved that way together, and 
Howell answered Tope’s question. ‘“‘ Mat- 
ter of fact, yes,” he agreed. ‘‘Open and 
shut, but a big job, just the same. Cashier 
back there. You know him? Man named 
Grow.” 

“‘T know Peace,’’ Tope replied. 
know Grow. What about him?” 

“Peace notified the protective people,”’ 
Howell explained, ‘‘and they sent me down 
to see him.’’ They turned into the restau- 
rant and found a table and ordered before 
he continued. 

‘He told me about it just now,” he said, 
grinned a little. ‘It’s the kind of job that 
gets by sometimes. A man just takes a 
handful of money and beats it. No books 
to fix, nothing. Long as he keeps out of 
sight he’s safe enough. And this Grow’s had 
ten days’ start now. May be anywhere.” 

‘“‘What’s the story?” Tope inquired, and 
Howell told him. 

“You see, they handle a lot of small ac- 
counts down there,” he explained. ‘“‘A lot 
of the fishermen bank there. And they like 
to keep their money where they can get it, 
but they want interest too; so they buy 
Liberty Bonds and leave them in the safe- 
keeping department of the bank. Saves 
them hiring boxes, you see. Mostly they 
buy the four-and-a-quarters. Peace said 
there’d be three or four hundred thousand 
in the box sometimes, what with collateral 
on loans and small amounts left there by 
the depositors, and so on; and he says they 
usually kept them in ten-thousand-dollar 
bonds, and a few ones and fives along with 
them. Coupons don’t come due till Octo- 
ber, and unless a man wanted them to sell 
some bonds for him, they don’t have to 
bother much until then. But one of the 
tellers, fellow named Vane, went in there 
the other day to get two of the thousand- 
dollar bonds, and he opened the wrong 
envelope and found it full of paper instead 
of securities. Seems there’s about twenty- 
four of the ten-thousand-dollar bonds gone. 
Vane notified Peace, and Peace kept it 
quiet and told Vane to keep still about it, 
and called the protective people and they 
called me. And it looks like this Grow 
must have taken them.” 

“And he’s skipped?”’ Tope asked. 

“He’s away on his vacation,” Howell 
replied. ‘‘Left the first of August.” 

“‘That’s the day old Willow was killed,” 
Tope commented. ‘‘Don’t they know 
where Grow is supposed to be?”’ 

Howell shook his head. ‘‘He’s got into 
the habit, last two-three years, of going 
away without saying where,” he explained. 
“Peace says he takes a car and starts out 
and just drives around. Last year he 
drove through to the coast and sold his car 
there and came back by train. They never 
know where he is till he gets back.” 

“What have you got on him?” Tope 
asked. 

“‘Well,’’ Howell said, ‘“‘he was supposed 
to have left the last of July; but he came 
into the bank about closing time the first of 
August, before the vaults were closed, and 
he poked around some. Didn’t have much 
to say to anybody, but he was always sort 
of dignified, keeping the rest of them from 
getting too casual with him. So they left 
him alone, didn’t ask any questions. He 
was in where the bonds were kept, and he 
came out and left the bank and that’s the 
last anyone’s seen of him. He could figure 
there’d be a good chance they wouldn’t find 
out about it till October, or till he didn’t 
come back. The ten-thousand-dollar bonds 
were in separate envelopes from the little 
stuff that they’d be likely to sell. That 
would give him a good start. He’s had bet- 
ter than ten days as it is.”’ 
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He added thoughtfully: ‘‘Of course, he 
may be all right. Don’t know what he’ll 
say if we get him. Peace don’t want any 
warrant out for him; he says Grow’s a good 
man, valuable man; says there’s probably 
someone else we don’t know about. But as 
long as things are this way it’s good 
enough for me to try to find Grow.” 

“Got a good description of him?’’ Tope 
asked, and Howell nodded. 

““Yes,”’ he said. And what he added 
caught Tope’s attention, held it, lifted the 
beat of his thoughts to racing speed. 
““Yes,’’ said Howell. ‘‘He’s a little man, 
about five feet six, hundred and twenty 
pounds, blue eyes, wears spectacles when he 
works, brown hair and a beard.” 

“About five feet six, and he wears a 
beard!”’ Tope echoed after a moment. 

Howell nodded. And Tope abruptly 
rose, and his eyes were mildly keen. 

“Willow’s stand was right next to the 
Fishermen’s Trust,’’ he said. ‘‘There 
might be something in this thing for me.” 

Howell looked his surprise. ‘‘ You’re not 
through your lunch,” he protested. 

Tope dropped a coin on the table. ‘That 
will fix it,’’ he replied. ‘‘I want to go down 
and talk to Peace again.” 


The bank president seemed glad to see 
Inspector Tope; he gave the policeman a 
cigar. “‘What can I do for you?” he asked. 
“Anything new on poor old Willow?” 

The inspector eyed his cigar. ‘‘There 
might be,’’ he confessed. “I’m feeling 
around in the dark, trying anything. I 
heard about your trouble here. Any way 
the two things could be hooked up?” 

Peace hesitated, laughed uncertainly. 
“Trouble here?’’ he parried. 

““Grow,” said Tope. 

“Oh!” Peace commented. ‘I suppose 
you inspectors do confide in one another.” 

‘““What sort of man is he?”’ Tope asked. 

“T was fond of Grow,” Peace said after a 
moment’s reluctance. ‘I’ve known him, 
brought him along for some years. An able 
young man.”’ 

“Young man?” Tope echoed. ‘I heard 
he wore a beard.” 

Peace smiled. ‘‘He’s young, and he has 
the misfortune to look young,” he explained. 
“T wished to make him cashier; but I was 
afraid there might be objections to. his 
youth, so I suggested that he raise a beard, 
cultivate a certain aloof dignity; in short, 
play a part. Such things are justifiable, I 
suppose.” 

Tope watched him with that curious 
blank gaze which he was apt to wear when 
his thoughts were racing. Peace seemed 
unconscious of this scrutiny. He was one of 
those efficient, clean-shaven, clear-eyed men 
who are so often found in positions of 
responsibility; and there was a certain 
stalwart breadth across the shoulders that 
seemed to contradict the thickness about 
his waist. ‘‘Grow is small, too,” he ex- 
plained, when Tope remained silent. “‘An 
inch or so shorter than I am even.” 

““Y ou—looked after him,” Toperepeated. 

““Yes,’’ Peace agreed. ‘‘Of course, we 
weren’t intimate, outside of the bank; I 
know nothing of his life except that I hap- 
pen to know he wasn’t married. Rather a 
high-strung man. That’s why he liked to 
get clear out of touch with the bank on his 
vacations. Howell may have told you.” 

““Yes,”’ Tope agreed. 

“Young Vane knew him rather well,” 
Peace suggested. ‘‘He may be able to help 
you.” Hesmiled. ‘‘As a matter of fact,” 
he said, ‘‘he and Grow look enough alike to 
be brothers. That’s why I suggested to 
Grow to raise a beard, so our depositors 
wouldn’t confuse them.” 

“Oh, they did confuse them?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ Peace told him. ‘“‘It happened 
now and then. Like to talk to Vane?”’ 

“Don’t want to bother him,”’ Tope pro- 
tested. 

Peace shook his head. ‘“‘Quite all right,”’ 
he insisted, and pressed a button, sent a 


summons. While they waited he asked 
abruptly, ‘But what makes you think there 
might be any connection between our 
trouble and poor old Willow—what sort of 
connection?” 

Tope seemed to hesitate. ‘‘Why, I-don’t 
know as I’d go that far,” he confessed. 
“T’m just feeling around for what I can 
find, that’s all. His stand was handy by, 
and he banked here and all. Funny the 
way things work sometimes.” 

Then Vane came in. Peace introduced 
them to each other, dismissed them both 
together. ‘‘Give Inspector Tope as much 
time as he wants, Vane,”’ he directed. ‘‘ You 
can take him into the board room.”’ And 
to Tope: ‘“‘Let me know if there’s anything 
else you want.” 

“Why, I will,” the inspector replied. 
“Yes, I’ll let- you know.” 

He and Vane went out together, and 
Vane led the inspector into an adjoining 
room, where they were secluded, a long 
table between them. Tope sat down at this 
table and he drummed upon it with the 
fingers of both hands, sitting in a fashion 
curiously alert and poised; but his eyes at 
first were idle, fixed upon nothing at all. 
Vane, across from him, waited patiently; 
he lighted a cigarette, he shifted his po- 
sition, he stubbed out that cigarette and set 
a match to another one; and the inspector 
seemed at last to remember the other’s 
presence, for he looked at the young man 
with some attention. 

“You and Mr. Grow look alike, do you?”’ 
he asked casually. 

Vane, who had been ill at ease, seemed at 
this surprised. ‘‘Why, no,” he replied. 
“No, I never thought so. About the same 
size, perhaps.” 

“People ever mistake you for him, call 
you by his name?” 

“No,” Vane insisted. 

And Inspector Tope said casually, “‘I’d 
heard they did.” 

Vane colored with something like in- 
dignation. ‘No, sir,’”’ he said positively. 

“You see him in here that afternoon?” 
Tope asked. ‘Afternoon of the first of 
August?”’ 

Vane shook his head. “‘I’d been away on 
my vacation,” he replied. “‘ Didn’t get back 
till the next day. No, I didn’t see him.” 

“Heard about his coming in, didn’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Anybody talk to him?” 

“Why, a word or two, possibly. He 
never had much to say.” 

The inspector studied the young man. 
“You and he pretty good friends, weren’t 
you?”’ he asked, faint surprise in his voice. 

“Well, yes,” Vane admitted grudgingly. 
“Yes, we saw a lot of each other up to a 
couple of years ago. Then we drifted apart 
somehow. He began to put on dog.” 

“‘How’s that?”’ Tope asked. 

“Well, it was just when he was made 
cashier,’ Vane explained; ‘“‘just before. 
He grew a beard on his vacation two years 
ago, and after he came back he was different. 
Discouraged any intimacy in the bank. 
Acted as though he was afraid someone 
would call him by his first name—upstage.” 

“Upstage?”’ the inspector repeated. 

“Yes; offish—conceited—sort of a snob.” 

Tope considered the young man. “‘You 
ever been on the stage?” he asked. 

Vane looked surprised. “‘Why, amateur 
theatricals. Why?” 

“T noticed that word you used—upstage.”’ 

““We have a show down here every year,” 
Vane explained. ‘‘Everybody takes a hand 
in it. I directed last year’s show.” He 
smiled. ‘Played the female lead.” 

“Everybody in it, eh?”’ Tope asked. 
And at the other’s nod he suddenly rose, 
and there was more than the usual alert- 
ness in his bearing. ‘‘Much obliged,” he 
said. ‘I guess that’s all. How do I get 
out of here?”’ 

Vane was a little surprised at this abrupt 
departure. He showed Tope the way to the 
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street and returned to his cage, the matter 
staying in his mind. He felt a vague un- 
easiness; there is bound to be, for a while, a 
certain tension in a bank which has been 
robbed. 

But Tope was not thinking about the 
bank’s loss. He had taken a taxicab across 
the city to the Institute for the Care of the 
Blind. 


This occurred toward the middle of the 
week. When Inspector Tope reported at 
headquarters on the following Monday he 
found a peremptory summons from Presi- 
dent Peace. He had seen the bank man 
once during the intervening days, going 
with Howell to urge upon him the ad- 
visability of making public the fact of the 
robbery and that Grow was being looked 
for. Peace had at length permitted himself 
to be convinced of the wisdom of this. 

“‘T hate to do it,” he protested. ‘I’ve 
always liked Grow; he’s been almost like 
my son. I’ve done little things for him.” 
He smiled. ‘‘Why, I even gave him a suit 
of clothes his last birthday. Intimate 
things like that. This hurts me.” 

Inspector Howell said logically, “‘If he’s 
allright he’ll see the papers and come back.” 

“‘Certainly,”’ the other agreed. ‘But it 
will always stand against his reputation. A 
thing to explain.”” He added helplessly: 
“The whole affair is a hideous blow to me. 
But you must do as you think wise.” 

Since then Inspector Tope had not seen 
Peace, and he responded to this morning’s 
summons as soon as it was possible to do so. 
He was delayed for a while by the necessity 
of placating three or four reporters. They 
came to complain about a story which had 
appeared in the Journal’s Sunday editions 
the day before. It was signed by Person, a 
staff man and a friend of Tope’s, and it had 
served to revive interest in the mystery of 
Willow’s death. The burden of this story 
was that old Willow, sitting on his high 
stool in his shop by the water front, had 
been accustomed to keep a sort of diary. 
Few people understood, Person explained, 
that blind folk had a system of writing by 
perforating a sheet of paper in certain 
patterns and combinations; and Willow, 
hesaid, was an adept at this. He continued: 


Willow seems also to have used a sort of 
shorthand of his own in this diary; like Samuel 
Pepys of old, he was not content to rely for 
secrecy upon the medium itself, but added to its 
complications by abbreviations, words from 
other languages, and what appear to be code 
words of his own devising. 

The blind man was a close observer, and his 
candy stand was so located that there was a 
constant flow of people past his window. He 
learned to know them. Unable to trust to the 
sense of sight, he developed, little by little, 
other faculties to such a point that he was able 
to recognize a passer by his step, by his voice 
when he spoke, and sometimes even by his odor. 

The right to publish Willow’s diary has been 
acquired exclusively by the Journal, and in- 
stallments will appear in later issues. The 
diary, begun some twenty years ago, is con- 
tinued up to a few days before his death. Willow 
made his notes day by day in his shop, upon 
loose sheets; and he later had these sheets 
bound into large ledgerlike volumes, which have 
come into the hands of the police. The early 

assages present a curiously vivid picture of the 
ite of the city as Willow sensed it from his high 
stool, and the interest becomes cumulative as 
the record approaches the present time. 


The other reporters, berating Tope, com- 
plained that he had permitted Person access 
to information which had not been given 
them; but Tope put them off with the 
statement that Person had dug out this 
story for himself, deserved the preference. 
He escaped from them at last and hurried 
to respond to Peace’s summons. 

President Peace, it appeared, had also a 
complaint to make; he also objected to 
the publication in the Journal of the pas- 
sages from Willow’s memoirs. He seemed 
to attach a great deal of weight to the 
matter. ‘‘You must see,’ he protested, 
“that as the executor of Willow’s estate I 
should have been notified that the police 
had taken these papers from his apartment,” 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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ECOGNITION of 
tonal Columbia’s revolution- 

ary improvementin all tone effect 
is instantaneous, but the hearer 
will be especially impressed by 
the increased richness and au- 
thority of the bass notes. 
Once but faintly and blurringly 
heard, it is as if the veil of obscu- 
rity had been withdrawn from 
these notes, leaving them in full 
balance and perspective. The 
entire musical range has been 
widened, every limitation to 
perfect reproduction removed. 
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The Viva-tonal Columbia 


has found the chords once thought 
to be forever lost to the phonograph 


It is more than a phonograph. It is 
the successor to the phonograph—a 
true super-phonograph. 

It makes superb music even more 
superbly musical than any you ever 
before listened to on a phonograph. 

It gives to music a brilliance—a 
grandeur—that makes it almost in- 
distinguishable from that produced 
by musicians themselves playing in 
your actual presence. 

All that music is today, the Viva- 
tonal Columbia is. It is the orchestra 
itself playing; the voice singing—“‘like 
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life itself.”’ Every vibrant passage, 
whether from the impassioned heights 


of intensest musical feeling, or from 3 
the cool, sombre depths of slow, sooth- % 


ing melody, is rendered exactly as the 
composer meant it to be rendered. 


Hear the Viva-tonal Columbia. It 
will astonish and thrill you with its 
amazing volume, its wonderful inter- 
pretation of the ¢empo and rhythm of 
band and orchestra, its clarity and 
resonance, and the sheer beauty it can 
bring forth from those almost hidden 
grooves in the records you play on it. 
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Only spring needle knit 
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This spring needle knit underwear does not bulge 
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Fall Hosiery 


We make silk socks sheer and 
heavy weight, plain and fancy 
patterns. Also wool with Eng- 
lish rib, plain and nobby pat- 
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The inspector nodded almost humbly. 
“That’s right,”’ he assented. “‘I overlooked 
that. You see, we’re trying to find some- 
thing in the diary that will give us a lead on 
why he was killed. It will be turned over 
to you when we’re done.”’ 

“But in the meantime,’ Peace pointed 
out, ‘‘it is being exploited in the press. 
Such a thing has some commercial value. 
In any case, its publication without my 
consent is irregular. The trustees of the 
museum will have a right to hold me ac- 
countable for it, and for any loss they 
suffer.” And he added positively, ‘“‘So I 
feel forced to insist that its publication be 
stopped and all this material handed over 
to me.” ; 

Tope said mildly, “I doubt if we can let 
it go till we’ve examined it all. There may 
be something there—something about his 
private life.” 

Peace displayed some irritation. ‘‘ Ab- 
surd!’’ he protested. “‘The old man’s death 
was just a crime of violence, the work of 
some drunken tough in the neighborhood, 
obviously, for the sake of the money in his 
pocket.” 

Tope rose. “I’ll tell them what you 
say,’’ he promised. ‘But it’s up to head- 
quarters.” 

“There ought not to be any difficulty,” 
Peace insisted. “I am clearly within my 
rights.”’ 

“Well, there’s another thing,” said the 
inspector thoughtfully. ‘It looks to me as 
if maybe Willow had a sheet or two in his 
pocket when he was killed. He’d keep this 
diary every day. It runs right up to two 
days before he died. But it stops there. So 
it looks to me there was some of it in his 
pocket, and whoever killed him took it 
along.” 

Peace hesitated, studying the man. 

“You’ve searched his apartment thor- 
oughly?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Tope. ‘‘ You see, this was a 
business with him. He put down the name 
of every man he spoke to, some days. He 
had your name in it, right along, toward the 
end. He could tell you by the smell, Mr. 
Peace—some kind of a perfume you used.” 

Peace seemed to color, laughed un- 
certainly. ‘“‘Shaving soap, probably,” he 
suggested. ‘‘I don’t use perfume.” 

“So it’s safe to say,’’ Tope continued, 
“that he kept this record right up to the 
time he started home that night. But I 
don’t see where that last sheet is, unless the 
man that nailed him took it.” 

“You’ve worked out the last pages, have 
you?”’ Peace asked, and the inspector 
nodded. 

“Yes. Don’t seem to be anything there.” 

Peace hesitated, and his tone became 
curiously reluctant. ‘“‘Isn’t in the shop, is 
it?’ he suggested. 

“Guess not,’’ Tope replied. “No desk 
there, or any place he’d be likely to leave it.” 

Peace nodded. “It’s not likely to be 
there,’’ he agreed. Then someone knocked 
on the door, and Peace called a summons 
and Vane came in—Vane, the teller, who 
looked like Grow. He had a sheaf of papers 
in his hand, and he waited while the presi- 
dent dismissed Tope. 

“T’m going to insist that you hand this 
material over to me, inspector,’”’ Peace said. 
“And if you find the missing sheet I’ll ex- 
pect that too. Anything that belongs to 
old Willow is my responsibility.” 

“You didn’t find anything in his box 
here?’”’ Tope asked. 

“ No.”’ 

“T don’t know where the last of it can 
be,” the inspector said, half to himself, 
“unless he hid it in the shop somewhere. 
T’'ll take a look there first chance I get.” 

“Tl expect to hear from you,” said 
Peace, and the inspector rose. 

“T’ll put it up to them,” he agreed. 

He spoke a word of recognition to Vane 
as he went out the door. 


The little triangular shop in which Willow 
had spent so many years was a dark spot, 
even upon asunny day; there was only the 
window in the front, and the glass-topped 
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door; and these were shadowed by the 
structure of the Elevated. But at night the 
place was even darker; for the nearest 
street lamp was that upon the corner be- 
yond the bank, and there was no direct 
illumination upon the front of the shop at 
all. Willow used to keep the window glass 
clean, but in the time since his death it had 
accumulated a certain grime that served 
to exclude what little light there might have 
been. So inside the shop was like a tight 
black pocket; and on such a night as this 
Wednesday night in the third week in 
August, it was very warm indeed. The 
two men crouching in the darkness there 
panted softly, and now and then they 
shifted their cramped positions, and one of 
them occasionally drew a handkerchief 
across his brow. This was the third ‘night 
they had spent thus, and each one had been 
warmer than the last. But they were not 
particularly impatient. They huddled in 
the darkness with that stolid capacity for 
enduring discomfort which is the strength 
of an unimaginative man. He endures 
without the torment of anticipation. 

It could hardly be said that they were 
hidden, save by the darkness in which they 
were enfolded. There was no place in the 


_shop in which they might hide. The counter 


below the window stretched across the 
front of the place; the converging walls 
were lined with shelves on which Willow 
had been used to keep some of his wares; 
and the furniture consisted of Willow’s 
high stool and the little stove and nothing 
more. Inspector Tope sat behind the stove. 
It was so small that even though he sat on 
the floor, he was able to look across the top 
of the stove to the door that opened into 
the street. His legs were spread apart, ex- 
tended across the floor on either side of the 
stove; and he had laid his revolver across 
the stove in front of him. This not for the 
sake of readiness, but because in his pocket 
it made waiting the more uncomfortable. 

Inspector Howell was on his left and 
rather nearer the door, half under the 
shelves against the wall. If the door should 
be opened, it would in swinging wide almost 
touch his feet; he needed only to rise to be 
able to reach the door with his hand. 

These two had on each succeeding night 
used great precautions in entering the shop. 
Each time they waited till a telephone 
message to the box on the corner gave them 
the word; each time a huge moving van 
had paused for a moment in front of the 
place, blocking all view from across the 
way; and each time a screen of apparently 
casual pedestrians had prevented their being 
observed from one direction or the other. 
But each time their precautions and their 
vigil had been in vain. Tonight was half 
gone; they had made their way into the 
shop toward ten o’clock in the evening; it 
was now half after one. By a little past 
four the street would begin to gray with 
dawn. Yet their stolid patience still en- 
dured unmoved. 

And this night at last, about a quarter 
before two o’clock in the morning, someone 
came. From their positions, low down near 


’ the floor, they could not see across the street 


outside; but they heard someone pass by 
on the farther sidewalk. And Inspector 
Tope touched his companion lightly with a 
warning hand. There was nothing in the 
footsteps themselves, but the street had 
been empty for so long. So they listened a 
little more tensely; and by and by they 
heard the steps, or other steps, approach 
and draw near; and someone passed just 
outside the door. They had a vague silhou- 
ette of cap, Head, shoulders—the silhouette 
of the head of a small man—and waited 
minutes more. Tope wiped his brow with 
his hand. 

Perhaps five minutes, perhaps ten. This 
time they heard nothing; but suddenly, 
against the glass upper half of the door, 
there was a man’s head and shoulders. He 
seemed to stand with his back against the 
door, and he turned his head as though to 
look this way and that for a long time, or a 
time seeming long. And then, though he 
did not move, they heard a faint scratch of 
metal on metal. The man was unlocking 
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the door, his hands busy behind his back. 
They heard the latch click and the door 
opened an inch or two, and the man stood 
still, turning his head again. 

Then, very quickly, he was inside, and 
the door was shut behind him; and he was 
on his knees, peering out through the glass, 
and they could hear him breathing hard 
and stressfully. 

Inspector Tope, behind the stove, sat 
still, in a calm and philosophic way; Howell, 
under the shelves, had risen on one knee 
and crouched there, two arm lengths away. 
And the newcomer waited, just within the 
door, his breath coming more slowly now, 
till it became at last inaudible. And then 
he began to move, to busy himself in some 
mysterious wise; they heard little sounds 


as though he were setting objects down upon | 


the floor. Afterward he rose and began to 
take from the counter and the shelves 
packets of cigars and cigarettes and candy, 
and the like, breaking them open in the 
darkness there, tossing the contents aside, 
heaping the wrappers together in the corner 
between the counter and the wall. He 
worked rapidly; there was a fever of haste 
in his movements, something frantic in the 
silhouette he made as he rose now and then 
to his full height against the light outside. 

By and by he had emptied the shelves on 
that farther wall, and he crossed back to 
those beneath which Inspector Howell was 
crouching. So in the end the matter was 
precipitated. Howell, beneath the shelves, 
pressed himself as close as might be against 
the wall; but the other’s foot touched his; 
the other’s knee encountered his arm; and 
instantly, before the inspector could move, 
the marauder sprang free and cried out, and 
an orange flame split the darkness deafen- 
ingly, and other flames, so that the little shop 
was full of the darting fires of an inferno. 

A moment of this, all in a smothered 
silence, without word or cry; and then the 
little man sprang to the door and wrenched 
it wide. 

Inspector Tope, still behind the stove, 
spoke sharply: “Stop!” A pistol lanced at 
him. ‘Stop or I’ll shoot!” he cried. 

The little man would have fled; he made 
a move to go. But Inspector Tope was not 
one to make empty threats. He was as 
good as his word. His steady finger drew 
the trigger home. 


“T checked back on him,” said Inspector 
Tope. He was comfortably relaxed in the 
hospital bed, with a patch of plaster on his 
temple and a bandage on his leg. ‘‘He did 
a lot of talking, and when I got started on 
him, I checked it back.” 

The man beside the bed was Person, the 
reporter. ‘‘Come clean,” he urged, grinning. 
“T went through for you, did your faking 
without any questions at all. Now it’s up 
to you.” 

The inspector smiled gently. “‘There was 


nothing much to bank on in the things I | 
““He’d said he came | 


got,’’ he confessed. 
back from New York on the ten o’clock. I 
couldn’t find that anybody saw him on that 
train, and there were some on the train that 
knew him. 

“He’d given Grow a suit of clothes, and 
he got Grow to wear a beard, and he knew 
something about make-up. Enough to start 
with, allowing he’d practice by himself 
alone. I checked back on the suit. The 
tailor made him one from the same cloth he 
gave Grow. 

‘He looked bigger than Grow; broader, 
fatter. 
ago. Then he dieted; but he told the tailor 
to pad his shoulders and his vest so he’d 
look the same. Said a man in his job had 
to have an air of solid respectability. 

“And his chauffeur lost a peen hammer 
about the first of the month. He’s had to 
get a new one.” ; 

Person laughed. ‘A jury wouldn’t think 
much of that.” 

“We don’t need a jury now,” Tope re- 


minded him regretfully. ‘But that’s what | 


bothered me. I did some guessing.” 
He hesitated, thinking back. “‘I couldn’t 
be sure,” he confessed. ‘‘ But if I was right, 
(Continued on Page 135) 


He had been, up to a year or two | 
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MEN and women give instant ap- 
proval when they first discover 


Glove-Grips! 


The first step gives you an un- 
usual sensation—foot muscles that 
have long been cramped, revive, 
stretch and bend with renewed 
energy. Your whole foot becomes 
freed for action—plenty of swift 
easeful movement ! 


Look into the mirror! And see 
the fine foot contours which these 
shoes bring out as no other shoes 
can! Around the instep, under the 
arch, are the smooth, fitted curves 
of a made-to-order shoe. See, in 
short, what the patented Glove- 
Grip feature achieves. 
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your comfort, your smart appear- 
ance, will enjoy Glove-Grips in- 
finitely! You have only to go to 
the nearest Arnold Glove-Grip 
dealer. Write and have us direct 
you to him. M. N. Arnold Shoe 
Company, North Abington, Mass. 
And in very short order you, too, 
can have the pleasure of feeling 
and seeing 
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Sesquicentennial Exposition — a notable 
tribute to the rare flavor of these foods 


Beneath this huge replica of the Liberty Bell of 
1776, the great crowds pass daily to the entrance of 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia ~ 


A rich blend of good things to 
eat—more than sixteen choice 
ingredients in Libby’s Mince 
Meat! Citron from Greece, 
Valencia currants, plump rai- 
sins, tender morsels of meat, 
lemon and orange peel, spices 
from the Orient—all combined 
according to a recipe that Libby 
chefs have worked twenty 
years to perfect 


Ask for LIBBY’S 


when you buy the following foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 

Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


Canned Meats 


Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 

Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 

Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 
(Partial List) 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 


Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


The achievements of the world in sci- 
ence, in industry, in the arts and crafts 
are now on view at the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia— 
marking one hundred and fifty years 
of American Independence. Here 
stands the celebrated Model Home, 
planned by experts to show in every 
detail just how a family of moderate 
means can best combine good living 
with economy. That Libby’s 100 
Foods have been chosen for exclusive 
use in this Model Home is to us a 
source of very real pride. With a chain 
of over 50 kitchens reaching 5,000 
miles across the earth, we offer to the 
women of America the choice foods of 
the world, each packed with all of its 
full, fresh flavor, at the very spot 
where it is produced at its best. 
Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 
Chicago 
Canadian Kitchens, 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Litd., 
Chatham, Ontario. 
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(Continued from Page 133) 

then I was sure of some things. I was sure 
that he’d be worried by hearing Willow had 
kept a diary. You helped out there. We 
made him think Willow did: And I-knew 
if I’d guessed right that he’d be particularly 
worried about the last page of that diary. 
Willow might have named him in it. And 
I let him think it might be in the shop.” 

He added, fitting in the keystone: ‘“‘If he 
came and tried to get it, that would make 
the other things count more. I never 
thought he might try to burn it up, the way 
he did. If he didn’t come, there wasn’t any 
harm; and if he did, that ended things.” 


dropping a palm over his hand on the 
wheel. Willie returned at once to the gray 
end of the party; he went to bed, and, 
sleeping far into the afternoon, reached 
New York for a very late dinner alone on a 
roof; his thoughts were a confusion of Rose 
Brincker, Eliza and very early furniture. 

The subject of early Americana had com- 
monly furnished him with a retreat from 
vexatious personal affairs; it had lulled his 
mind, filled it with pleasant speculations, 
plans and abstractions; but suddenly it 
appeared to have withdrawn its benefits 
from him. He thought, for example, of 
primitive pine and oak furniture with ex- 
asperation; the image of a court cupboard 
filled him with angry derision. His old 
doubts of glass came back, and he deter- 
mined to sell at once what pieces he had kept 
hidden for himself. It was all artificial, pre- 
posterous. Unreasonably,’ he associated 
Rose not only with the three-back sofa, but 
with the whole affair of antiques, and dis- 
missed them together from his head. 

Instead, he thought of Eliza Grinling, 
not pretty, but engaging. Willie recalled 
now that she’d been a very appealing child. 
But it was probable all that would be lost; 
he saw her in imagination, reckless and hard 
and sterile, spending her years with stained 
fingers. The times were like that, fatal to 
old dignities and traditions and personal 
integrity. Linton Grinling, it was plain, 
hadn’t been able to control her. He was too 
young. But, perhaps, something, or rather 
someone, would save her before it was too 
late. 

The next day Govrosky came to see him. 
“T wanted you to know the news already,” 
he proceeded; ‘‘we’re moving out in the 
country. To Mintzel by Pennsylvania. It’s 
easy a half hour from Lancaster. Mr. 
Gerald, those country dealers are getting 
all the money. It’s a sin what they ask. 
People go crazy about prices in the country 
who wouldn’t give a half in New York. It’s 
all near a plant, but that they never seem 
to learn. They think they’re finding a 
Stiegel plate now or a bottle nobody else 
has seen. And the auctions! Mr. Gerald, 
such a money for a blue-flint sugar bowl 
without a piece in the side, two fingers you 
could put through it. And the Jersey glass, 
it’s hardly cool before it goes up. And the 
quilts for fifty and sixty dollars all nice and 
clean, and why shouldn’t they be?” 

It might be an excellent idea, Willie 
Gerald admitted. ‘“‘I’d find it very con- 
venient with you there, you could tell me 
so much. Govrosky, we could help those 
auctions, don’t you think? I mean make 
their stock, as you’d call it, more interest- 
ing. At the same time we would have the 
advantage of these prices you are so indig- 
nant about. Yes, it’s a splendid idea. I’ll 
send out some things that you can find in 
farmhouses back of the hills. As a matter 
of fact, I have an open dresser now, in wal- 
nut, Govrosky, with scalloped ends and the 
side boards running down in stiles. Very 
early. But with a brushing of acid, a little 
alcohol, if it isn’t smooth enough, it will be 
earlier. Do you need money?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gerald, I come up to 
see you about it. With three thousand dol- 
lars, for six months I would be easy. 
Sara—she says the country would no less 
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Person ‘nodded. ‘I can see all that,” 
he agreed. “But what started you think- 
ing about him in the first place?” 

“He was the only friend Willow had,” 


Tope explained. ‘‘ Where there’sa killing, I |, 
| thing to a blind man,”’ he added. And he 


always take a look at the dead man’s 
friends. Most murders come out of too 
much intimacy. So I was already wonder- 
ing about him, even before Vane told me 
about the theatricals. And that fitted in 
with the beard.” 

“He'd have made a great actor,’’ Person 
commented. 

“Yes, sir,’’ Tope agreed. ‘‘A dozen men 
saw him in the bank, and he was Grow to 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


than perish her—is going to Europe for 
the study of her musics.’”’ That financial 
arrangement was quickly concluded. Govy- 
rosky, where actual indebtedness was con- 
cerned, was scrupulous. Willie had lent him 
even larger sums; they were promptly 
paid, although they were satisfied to let 
Govrosky’s good will furnish the interest. 

“You must have a great deal of old 
rusted iron,’”’ Willie Gerald instructed him; 
“farm bells and barn hinges, and some ox 
yokes. Rows of unimportant flasks, and a 
pile of indifferent hooked rugs and maga- 
zines of dresses like cabbages and turnips. 
You ought to have a lot of late Sandwich 
and a collection of old pistols; yes, and the 
early Currier prints— Norma in black ring- 
lets and Adele with azure eyes. And then, 
but not in sight, always keep one or two 
really good small pieces. You will probably 
have to buy them in the city. When you 
think you have the right person in your 
place bring one out. You can either do it 
reluctantly, and insist, for a while, that it’s 
not for sale; or you can like your customer, 
you can get confidential and, though you 
were saving whatever it happened to be, 
let him have it.” 

“Mr. Gerald,’”’ Govrosky announced sol- 
emnly, “‘if you would be my partner, Pier- 
ponts Morgan would be nothing with us. 
Look, Mr. Gerald, we could have a chain of 
antique stores from California to Maine. 
We’d run anyone from the business. Shops 
for repairs bigger as the railroads there’d 
be, and express trucks between Philadel- 
phia to New York and Chicago.”’ 

What, Willie Gerald demanded, gave 
Govrosky even the shadow of an idea that 
he was interested in antique stores? “‘On 
the contrary, it makes me ill to think of 
them. Do I have to tell you again that I 
detest work?” 


An uneasy smile passed over Govrosky’s 


face. ‘You always have your joke at me,” 
he protested. ‘‘ You are the sharpest dealer 
in it all the antique dealings. And it does 
credit to the business, with you such a 
gentleman. I tell Mrs. Govrosky, he has 
suspenders with a silk we couldn’t afford to 


make a dress from it. Suspenders! And 
with gold buckles already.” 
Willie Gerald nodded shortly. ‘“‘Good- 


by. If you don’t cure yourself of thinking 
I’m a dealer I’ll furnish you with proof.” 
When the runner was gone Willie thought 
with amusement of this family in the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch countryside. Probably 
Govrosky had secured a small brick or stone 
house set back from a main road; a house 
with a porch on its side screened by a grape 
arbor; there would be a barn, certainly, 
that he would fill with the dusty ruins of 
collapsed and largely worthless antique 
furniture; and the Govrosky children 
would have the unique experience of seeing 
the cows from which milk came. They 
would be happy there, he decided; it would 
do them, in time, an immeasurable amount 
of good. He wondered, should the time be 
long enough, if it would transform the Goy- 
roskys completely. Would the soil take 
them back to itself and set stronger bodies, 
clearer eyes, on the future generations. 

He was at a dinner and the highly orna- 


mental woman on his left asked what had so 


deeply absorbed him. ‘‘I was thinking of 
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every one of them. None of them thought 
anything different. Yet they were as much 
used to seeing him as they were to seeing 
Grow. 

“But the way you look don’t mean any- 


said thoughtfully: ‘It must have given 
Peace quite a shock, after he come out of 
the bank, everything done with so smooth, 
to have old Willow call him by name. Yes, 
sir, it must have hit him hard.” 

“Mighty hard,’ Person agreed, ‘“‘to 
make him go kill Willow.” 


“Takes a big patch sometimes,” said | 


Tope, ‘‘to cover up a little hole.” 


giving up the city and living on a farm,’’ he 


replied. “‘I’d marry a farmer’s daughter, 
we'd have eleven children and get up at a 
quarter to four, standard time, every morn- 
ing. I would be a liberal farmer and let my 
wife have all the money from the chickens 
and milk, and I wouldn’t ask her and our 
eldest daughter to drag the plow.’’ She 
turned a polished shoulder on him, and 
Willie heard her say to the man beyond 


that the Government was not half severe | 


enough with the radicals who were bent on 
the destruction of its prosperity and society. 


It was soon after that he saw John Price, 
Eliza’s father, at the Racquet Club. “‘I get 
very bad reports of you,” the elder said; 
“‘at riots on Long Island. But, in addition, 
Eliza said you were severe about her being 
there. So I suppose it’s all right. I sent her 


down to South Carolina, with Isabella, in | 


consequence. This will be a hard year for 
her, but that’s no excuse for the Brimmer- 
hofs. I did call Cheyney Grant up and say 
he must be crazy. Oh, yes, I nearly for- 
got—seeing you brought it back to me— 
Eliza said why don’t you come and see 
them at Belrive. Isabella would like to 
have you, too, I’m certain. I’ve got ten 
thousand acres along the Ashley River and 
you specially will appreciate the house. 
But I warn you beforehand, the furniture 
is comfortable.” 

Willie Gerald thanked him. “If it can 
be managed, I’ll go,”’ he said at once. “‘I’ve 
been in New York too long and seen the 
same people too often. It would be splen- 
did to get away from myself as well.” 

Nothing, he thought, in a compartment 
on a train South, could have been happier. 
He liked Isabella Price, in spite of her ar- 
ticulate desire to improve the condition of 
the negro, and Eliza, he added, had inter- 
ested him extremely. She owned the de- 
sirable youth of Freda Renant and the 
background and resources, largely magni- 
fied, of Rose. Gerald enjoyed, as well, the 
painted iron chair and stationary wash- 
stand, the berths, of the Pullman car. Late 
Pittsburgh he called them, thankful to be 
away from more exploited periods. His new 
distaste for antiques, he found, had not 
diminished. He saw them, as it were, from 
the wrong side of the door, where all 
the lies and makeshifts and pretensions 
were visible. Such collecting had become 
fashionable and the inevitable hypocrisy 
followed. Willie Gerald smiled at the extra- 
ordinary competitive prices he’d had no 
small part in establishing. In the end, 
though, what was rare and beautiful would 
maintain its value. He finished a cigarette, 
decided instantly against reading and 
switched off the light, falling immediately 
to sleep. 

He reached Charleston early in the morn- 
ing and discovered that Isabella Price had 
sent a car for him, and he continued his 
journey into the country. The automobile 
turned into a road that led through reaches 
of oak; he saw a little old church with a 
low brick wall in a cleared grove; there 
were negro cabins, countless negroes;’ and 
he came on a gang of prisoners in stripes 
working on a bank under the bright bird- 
like eyes of two deputy sheriffs with maga- 
zine rifles across their knees. He couldn’t 
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The Amity Diplo- 
mat, in imported 
Scotch pigskin, 
$2.50 
Amity Key Kaddy 
to match the Dip- 
lomat, 75e 


Amity matched 
leather goods 


now the vogue 


For men to be well dressed 
today they must carry their 
money and keys in a harmo- 
nious way. What can be bet- 
ter than the Amity Diplomat, 
a three-fold wallet in choco- 
late pigskin, to hold bills and 
eards, and an Amity Key 
Kaddy in the same leather? 
They are perfectly matched 
because both made of 
imported Scotch in 
identical design. 


are 
pigskin 


Pigskin combines splendid 
appearance and unusual wear- 
ing qualities. Its beauty grows 
greater day by day. Use mel- 
lows it, and affection for it 
increases. 


Amity uses other choice 
leathers too. Key Kaddies 
can be had from 25 cents to 
$7.50, and three-fold wallets 
from $1 to $17 in matched 
leathers, including calf, pin- 
seal, ostrich, the new shark- 
skin, and imported goatskin 
and steerhide. Amity prod- 
ucts may be purchased sepa- 
rately or in combination sets, 
and may be had in handsome 
silk-lined gift boxes. Amity 
Leather Products Co., West 
Bend, Wis. 
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and Fit is no small matter 


It means the last word in comfort 
when you wear CARTER’S 7 7 
Choose the weight you need 


OUTDOOR MEN 


Men who work or play outdoors 
need the protection of medium or 
thick underwear. Carter’s Union 
Suits are warm but never heavy. In 
cotton, cotton-and-wool, and wool 


“é 7 H 2 
Waar do men look for first in 


knit underwear?” we asked. 

“Fit’s the thing,” they replied, 
everywhere. 

In Carter’s Union Suits you are 
assured of perfect fit and comfort 
because the original models are 
tailored on living men, then every 
suit duplicates the original. 

There is no binding at any point, 
no uncomfortable wrinkles, no bulg- 
ing seams. That perfect fit is there to 
stay—it defies long wear and repeated 
washings. Multi-needle knitting 


INDOOR MEN 


Indoor men need lightweight union 
suits. Carter makes them as 
sheer, almost, as fine hosiery. In 
cotton, cotton-and-wool, rayon- 
and-wool, rayon-and-cotton 


makes Carter fabrics so springy they 
hug the body in any position. 

Look for these details—flat seams, 
snug-fitting cuffs at wrists and ankles, 
military “sag-proof”’ shoulders, roomy 
seat with special flap and buttons put 
on to stay. They mean comfort, too. 

Sizes of all Carter’s Union Suits are 
plainly marked on the label. Make 
sure you get the right measurement 
from crotch to shoulder. 

Ask at the store to see the new 
lightweight Carter garments. The 
William Carter Company, Needham 
Heights (Boston District), Mass. 


Knit shirts and nainsook drawers for college men—sheer knit suits in 
athletic models—full length sleeves and legs—Carter makes all styles 


Carter's 


UNION SUITS jor Men 
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remember a more dismal scene. But be- 
yond he was driven into a long lane bor- 
dered with aged water oaks which, looped 
and trailing with Spanish moss, made a 
dark ceiling above. At the end he could see 
a white house set up on brick columns, with 
a narrow, long portico. There was a 
second-story porch, innumerable bright 
vines, vivid flowers, but almost no grass at 
all. The sandy ground was gray and bare. 
From somewhere came the incredibly bril- 
liant and varied singing of a mocking bird. 

It was, Willie Gerald felt, a different 
world from New York; the color was dif- 
ferent; the very air was not the same. He 
was aware, without being able to define it, 
of a sharp and tragic beauty, a somber and 
threatening charm. The lane, the trees 
smothered in moss, the house, were 
strangely aloof. Gerald had the sensation 
of an impending thunderstorm. 

Isabella Price rose up from a long chair 
on the portico. She said it was really 
heroic of Willie to have come so far. ‘Eliza 
will be delighted; she never for an instant 
thought you’d do it. If you actually want 
to rest, Belrive is the place. I hope you like 
batter bread and juleps made of brandy. 
Because if you don’t you'll leave tomor- 
row. There’s Eliza.” 

“All I can say,” Eliza announced, ‘“‘is 
that New York must have been frightful. 
Or else you’re hiding from the law.”’ He 
recognized that already she was rested. 
“But now you are here you can row me up 
and down the Ashley River in a bateau. 
It’s square at both ends and heavier than 
the Leviathan.’”’ At lunch she explained 
what they did. ‘‘ We get up when we please 
and fish all day. Not what you’re used to. 
Not at all. You have a line tied to the end 
of a bamboo pole and sleep beside the river. 
Now and then you'll catch a fish and, if it’s 
over two inches, keep it. There’s a boy with 
lunch you can’t possibly wake up, so you 
get it out of the box yourself. And then 
you have dinner at five o’clock. It’s a 
plantation custom.’”’ He asked when he got 
supper. 

“At nine, sometimes. Whenever Isa- 
bella can tear us away from fishing we go to 
see her negroes in their nice industrial 
school. Father and I want her put under a 
spendthrift trust. We're afraid she’ll give 
everything to the colored race.” 

Isabella Price was slightly annoyed. ““My 
dear Willie,’ she proceeded, “‘where can 
you find a family that understands the im- 
portance of abstract social good? I mean 
in one of its members. I give you my word 
that anything except cold selfishness is 
looked on as a form of madness. I’ll take 
you to the school myself and you can see 
what we are doing. When Eliza gets a 
camellia in her hair she thinks her duty to 
South Carolina is discharged. But John 
simply cannot go into a community and 
take up thousands of acres without some 
responsibility to his neighbors.” 

The following morning, accordingly, 
Mrs. John Price took Gerald to her en- 
dowed industrial school for negroes. He 
was, in consequence, impressed by the 
power, the potentialities, of virtually un- 
limited money. The school was more mod- 
ern, generally better, than many widely 
advertised institutions for white children 
in the North. The three single-story build- 
ings were both sightly and highly practi- 
cal, the grounds were spacious, the truck 
gardens for the pupils admirably worked. 
Willie Gerald’s appreciations were genuine, 
but in the carpenter shop he was absorbed. 

“You see,’ Isabella ran on, “they are 
making what I call cabin furniture. It is 
plain and strong, perfect for the use it gets.” 
Fascinated, Willie watched a densely black 
boy finishing a table almost identical with 
the stand Matthew Wilson had paid two 
hundred and ninety dollars for at a sale. 
It was, naturally, different in minor points; 
but the execution, the feeling, was the same. 
With its newness lost, its edges softened, it 
would be a perfect example of the earliest 
Colonial furniture. He went to another who 
was turning the oak legs for a chair, a 
rough sausage turning with a terminal ball. 
A third was laying half columns on an oak 
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box covered with a rude carving of con- 
ventionalized daisies. 

Here, he realized, primitive furniture 
was being fashioned by primitive minds, 
for a primitive use. ‘‘But this,” he said to 
Isabella Price, ‘‘is miraculous. You can’t 
know what is going on. Let me tell 
you ” Then abruptly he stopped. 
Perhaps it would be as well not to explain 
his discovery to her. ‘‘I mean, this furni- 
ture is really well made,’ he continued. 
“Tt will last. You ought to have an ex- 
hibition North. No’’—he decided against 
that—‘“‘it would end by making your school 
self-conscious. The first thing you know 
they’d have a chorus and be singing spirit- 
uals. Isabella, let me take some of this. I 
can sell it for you at a very pleasant profit 
and, perhaps, create a large demand for it. 
You can either let your negroes keep the 
money or turn it generally back into the 
school.” ; 


The river made a bend where Willie Ger- 
ald sat with Eliza fishing; the water, with- 
out a ripple, held the exact reflections of 
their long dipping poles; it was so still they 
could hear the cows cropping the grass in 
the meadow beyond the Ashley. They were 
under an oak tree and the limbs were so 
low that Eliza said she felt like a bird. She 
had on a blue cotton dress torn by black- 
berry thorns, and not much else. The boy 
who had carried the fishing poles and lunch 
was asleep and four very small fish were 
stiff in death in a tin can. It wasn’t sport, 
Willie considered, but it was extremely 
soothing. Eliza was simpler than he’d have 
expected; she had managed to preserve 
many of the attractive manners, the frank 
curiosity, of a child. But, together with 
that, she had a sufficient sophistication. 

He began idly to speculate about Eliza 
Grinling and marriage; for, of course, she 
would marry again. She had admitted that. 
Probably the man she chose next would be 
markedly older than herself, and the chance 
was that she’d only love him moderately, 
if, eventually, at all. It would be a mar- 
riage in the formal Continental sense. 
Well, that was a pity. In entirely different 
circumstances, he thought, he might have 
married her with great success; he’d have 
understood and kept alive her most charm- 
ing qualities. He, too, liked to do such 
things as fish sleepily in the Ashley River. 
A plantation dinner at five, he had dis- 
covered, was a pleasant variation in his 
rigidly stereotyped existence. 

“Your cork’s been under for an age,” 
Eliza observed. He replied that he didn’t 
care if it never came up; Willie hoped both 
it and the fish were happy. 

“But that isn’t the way to do it,” she 
protested, neatly landing a shiner. “‘ You’re 
a victim of the climate already. I didn’t 
think you were so impressionable. I think 
I'll stay down here for Christmas.’”’ He 
begged her to ask him back, and she in- 
quired lazily why he left. Privately he 
could think of no good reason. Literally 
there was nothing, no one, North that de- 
manded his presence there. Now that Rose 
had discovered the truth about him. But 
it wasn’t the truth, he added decidedly. 
Certainly she had behaved without any 
real consideration for him; in acting so 
dramatically about the three-back sofa she 
had even descended from the plane of good 
taste. 

Willie Gerald thought a great deal about 
her; he turned his catastrophe with her 
over and over, reéxamining it from every 
possible angle. All left him uncomfortable. 
He began to wonder, too, why she had sent 
him no word. It was now a month since he 
had seen her. At least, they had known 
each other for so long that she owed him 
some expression of her feeling. He remem- 
bered how unsteady her voice had been, 
showing him the sofa. 

“‘You haven’t a scrap of bait.” 

“T hope I haven’t.”’ 

“T’m sure, if everything were admitted, 
you’ve been asleep. Look, Willie, the cows 
are going down into the river.’”” White 
cows were standing in the dark water; 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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LANDAULET-SEDAN 


$1995 


f. o. b. factory 


One of the five popular body styles 
mounted on the new Six-90 chassis. 


CAR THAT'S INDIVIDUAL 


She New Si-O  fandaulet Sedan 


Top back when you want to enjoy 
the open air! Top up when comfort 
demands a closed car! 


That’s the way this new Six-90 lends 
itself to your whims and your 
convenience. 


And this beautiful Six-90 Landaulet- 
Sedan is individual in other respects. 


Behind its wheel you sense a spirited 
action that stirs your enthusiasm. 


You find an abun- Passe" 


dance of smooth, 
silent power that in- 
spires absolute faith 
in your car—a free- 
dom from vibration 
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that only a motor cushioned in live, 
buoyant rubber could possibly possess. 


And never have you driven a car more 
easily handled. Wheelbase of 120" 


means easy turning, easy parking. 


Gears shift smoothly, noiselessly. 
Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes assure a 
quick safe stop. 


If you know and love fine cars, drive 
the Six-90. Then you'll understand 
_ why the attention of 
= car buyers every- 
‘where is riveted on 
this new Peerless. 


PEERLESS MOTORCARCORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of the 90° V-type Eight-69, 
the Powerful Six-72 and the Remarkable Six-80 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Coo Saas 
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C-L-O-S-E-D! as quietly as 
you say it and as quickly— 
by a Corbin Door Check 


Look!—this door shuts itself now. No 
longer will its owners dread the unex- 
pected slam, the irritating draft, the ever- 
lasting caution— “Shut the door.” A 
Corbin Door Check is in control. 


There is no law to prohibit slamming 
doors, but there are Corbin Door Checks. 
To end forever those noisy sprees and 
lusty drafts is their life work. And they 
never die young. Wherever Good Hard- 
ware is sold you will find them. 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN 
P & F, CORBIN 1849 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


| make. 


| in an ideal and impossible state. 
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(Continued from Page 136) 


‘| | above them the bank was green and dark. 


The river ran in cool folds about their legs. 
“Do you reach across the Ashley?’”’ he 
asked. ‘‘Are those your cows?” She told 


| him that everything he saw was hers. 


“That is, everything I like.” Gerald 
glanced swiftly at her, but she was intent 
on her line. More particularly, he specu- 
lated on what it would be like married to 
her. Pleasant in the extreme. If he were, 
for example, they would stay a great deal 
here at Belrive, in South Carolina. He 
might put a part of the plantation back in 
rice, since the best in the world had been 
grown in the flats around him. Louisiana 
and the problem of labor had made it locally 
unprofitable. But he’d like to try it. 


Willie Gerald suddenly realized what a - 


restful and entrancing existence that would 
It would exactly suit him. John, 
certainly, would give them a great part of 
the Belrive property. 

“T know what you are thinking,” Eliza 


_ said. ‘‘You’re looking around as though it 
were all yours now.” 


His face grew slightly hot with embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘You are wrong,” he assured her; 
“T had got no further than you.” She told 


| him somberly that he wouldn’t like her. 
_ “You see, I was chipped, so they returned 
| me to the store.” 


That, Willie answered, was an absurd 
way to talk. ‘Besides, it sounds like New 
York and we’re—where are we, Eliza? It’s 
so pastoral we might be in a poem.” 

She begged him not to become literary. 


| Willie, I hate people who try to put every- 
_ thing in words and end by making it per- 
| fectly obvious and unattractive. 
| liked men who could talk well.” 


I never 


Silence, naturally, enveloped him; but 


| | he wholly approved of what she had said. 


The spectacle of the dark, shining river and 


| cows, the sky that was remote space rather 


than color, laid their spell of tranquillity 
on him. 

Willie rebaited his hook. “‘There are no 
more worms,” he announced. 

Eliza leaned back toward the sleeping 
negro. ‘‘Worms!” she cried. The boy 
started up, confused and startled. Willie 
Gerald again took up his pleasant thoughts: 


| if he were married to Eliza—unlike his 


earlier dreams—they’d keep away from 
what was called society; yes, stay at Bel- 


| rive and have a quiet place on the North 


Shore, near Manchester. 

Of course, it was all fantastic; nothing 
could be actually further from his inten- 
tions; he was merely regarding marriage 
He in- 
sisted that his fundamental ideas and needs 


| were unchanged. 


His mind shifted to the furniture made 


| by the negroes in Isabella Price’s school; 


there were some things he must show them 
about the pieces to be sent him; he’d have 
a molded face board instead of a cornice 
on a crude open dresser in process of con- 
struction. There must be a simple scrolling 
on the skirt of what really was quite a 
good hutch table. There was no reason why 
he shouldn’t have some primitive candle 
stands with heavy cross feet. The problems 
of a receiving point and of selling were 
difficult. Gerald considered Matthew Wil- 
son, but decided in the negative; it would 
be ashame to dispel so cynically Matthew’s 
passion for what was earliest in Americana. 
He would be more valuable as an uncon- 
scious aid to Willie’s purpose. He would, as 
well, leave Freda out of his present calcula- 
tions. He wasn’t anxious even to see her 
just now. 

“Willie!”’ Eliza exclaimed. “‘I forgot all 
about dinner and it’s six.’”’ She twisted her 
fishing pole around and around, winding 
the line on its end. The negro followed 
them home through a shadowed lane of 
grass. He imagined that they were mar- 
ried, going back together to their happy 
life in common. Mentally Gerald brought 


| himself sharply up. It was, in view of all he 


had determined, a ridiculous train of 
thought. In the first place, there wasn’t 
the slightest chance that Eliza could love 
him or would marry him; in the second, 
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marriage was the precise thing he’d deter- 
mined to avoid. His freedom was all- 
important. ‘‘For what?” he asked himself, 
putting on fresh white linen. Selling wood 
and china and silver and glass lies wasn’t 
exactly an invaluable privilege. He wasn’t 
as hard, as capable, as he had hoped; the 
misadventure with Rose proved that. What 
would she say if his engagement to Eliza 
were announced? He couldn’t begin to 
think, but it would be interesting. It would 
show her that her opinion of him was not 
shared by others—except Fairman Lane— 
yes, and make a tremendous stir. 


He continued, strangely, to consider any 
attention he paid Eliza directed at Rose 
Brincker. The attentions themselves Eliza 
was very nice about; the change and in- . 
formality of the life at Belrive gave a fresh 
impetus and intimacy to their contact. 
Isabella, who scarcely stirred from the 
porch except to attend her school, appar- 
ently gave them no thought. He drove 
Eliza in a battered car along the river, on 
instable roads through the abandoned rice 
marshes; they went by ferry to sea islands 
and tried, with no success, to understand: 
the Gulla of the negroes. The time came, 
however, when he must leave; necessity 
for his presence had developed North; he 
couldn’t take it for granted that Isabella 
Price wanted him to stay indefinitely at 
Belrive. When he left Eliza kissed him 
frankly and regretfully, before her mother, 
the servants on the porch and the man in 
the car which was to convey him to Charles- 
ton and the train. 

Eliza said: ‘If I do stay for Christmas, 
come down for Thanksgiving.” 

His visit had done him a great deal of 
good. Gerald was far more at ease than 
when he had left New York. He felt quite 
normal again, busy with plans. His interest 
in his dealings with a particular kind of 
Americana revived. Only a little change 
and rest and Eliza had done that. It was 
a pity he wasn’t the type of man who 
should marry; the truth was that he had 
many qualifications for it. He imagined 
being with Eliza, married to her, and meet- 
ing Rose Brincker. Again Rose, of course, 
would show no sign of what was going on 
within her; but it would disturb her. He 
wanted to hurt Rose, to get—in a con- 
temptible sense—square with her. Willie 
wished to pay her for his humiliation. 

Instead of that, he drove into Pennsyl- 
vania to see Govrosky, and found him in 
just such a house as he had pictured. It 
was small and brick, with a low roof and 
vines, and already there was an accumula- 
tion of indifferent old furniture in the barn. 
The family, with the exception of Sara, 
absent in Europe in the interest of her 
musics, were unanimous in their approba- 
tion of their changed circumstances; two 
small Govroskys were enthusiastic to the 
point of being ordered into the house. 

“Tt’s the air,’’ their father explained; 
“it works on them till they can’t be quiet 
from a minute.’”’ When Willie Gerald left, 
after a long conversation with Govrosky at 
the fence gate, he arranged to come back 
when their present plan was in progress, 
and this occurred after three weeks: 

Gerald found two other automobiles 
waiting outside, and Govrosky came anx- 
iously forward. ‘“‘It’s Matthew Wilson and 
Steinmarx,”’ he explained. ‘‘They didn’t 
know was the other coming, and already 
they’ve had two arguments. Mr. Gerald, 
we've done grand with the oak and pine, 
but now we’ll have to stop. I wouldn’t care 
I should take it any further. I’ve sold 
thirty-three pieces and the market won’t 
stand it for more. Not for five or six years 
again, maybe. You'll see the price will go 
down the next month. I have it all written 
down for you with where they went—there 
were seven boxes, with three on frames, 
two trundle, one was a trestle board and 
the Carver; nine candle stands, with two | 
for Betty lamps; and that makes sixteen. 
Three baby chairs already, four mushroom 
and one wainscot makes twenty-four and 
three Brewster chairs it’s twenty-seven. 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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BY spots on the carpet—sandy grit under 
tramping feet has ground them out. Dingy 
furniture—smudgy soot has dimmed its fresh- 


ness. A weary, cheerless living room— everyday 
dirt has aged it. 


But—keep your home clean. And you can keep 
it fresh and young for years! 


You can keep it clean—easily—if you use a 
Premier Duplex. Its double action gets a// the 
dirt in half the time. The motor-driven brush 
sweeps up litter. It loosens cutting grit. And 
then strong suction bags litter —soot—grit— 
everything! 

And the Premier Duplex needs no care. Ball 
bearings in both motor and brush relieve you 
of the task of oiling. And they keep the cleaner 
young in efficiency through long years of home- 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 
Dept. 511 Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distrib- 
uted in CanadabythePremier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., 
General Offices, Toronto. 


Sold over the entire world, 
outside of the U. S. and 
Canada, by the International 
General Electric Co., Inc., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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EIGHT Delicious 


Chocolates in One! 


h Henry! is not the usual candy bar but eight de- 
licious chocolates in one, to be sliced as you need them. 
quality in a 10c size! But no $1.25 
chocolates are finer in quality, or made with more infinite care. 


ce . . > 
A special occasion’’ 


When you slice into a bar... .. slice through that mellowest 
of milk chocolates, tender, crunchy nuts, golden, old-fashioned 
the milky 
fragrance of the chocolate, the way the candy cuts, its creamier 
consistency, its richer and more tempting color all unite to say 
that this is truly a fine candy. 


butter cream and luscious, lingering caramel 


The sar form of Oh Henry! is simply a convenience for people 
who want good candy during. the day. A convenience, also, for host- 
esses who may always have a few bars in the pantry, and at a 
minute’s notice have fine candy for teas, bridge games, after din- 
ner and other occasions simply by slicing one, two or as many bars 
as are desired. 


Serve Oh Henry! sliced at any time to any one. Millions know 
and love it! 
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Write for FREE copy of the new 
Oh Henry! Recipe Book: 
60 delicious ways to serve Oh Henry! 
_ Inless than two months women mailed us over 8,000 recipes for the use of Oh Henry! 
in cakes, icings, puddings, ice cream, baked apples, and innumerable other desserts. 
Under the direction of one of the leading home economists, Mrs. Lily Haxworth 


Nang ae best of these have been made into this unusual recipe book. Write for it 
Skate Dukes 


WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY - - Chicago, Illinois 


Now made in Canada by Walter M. Lowney Co., Limited, Montreal 
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| There weresix tables, assorted, and the pine 
| table with one gate I kept, and this is al- 
ready why: 

““Mr. Lane was here looking at every- 
thing and asking the longest questions you 
wouldn’t believe. When did I see you and 
where did that come from, and when he 
| found the gate table he was more than an 
hour looking it over. Upside down and 
each way. With a glass, Mr. Gerald. Then 
| there was nothing but he should buy it. 
The money was in his hand. I didn’t never 
remember Mr. Lane wanting pine, and I 
judged it there must be something funny 
and I wouldn’t sell it to him. I kept it 
until I should see you and hear what it 
was.” 

He was quite right, Willie Gerald told 
him. “I can’t imagine why Fairman Lane 
would want that. I think we’d better be a 
little drastic with it, Govrosky, now it’s 
been the object of such expert attention. 
Where is it?’’ Govrosky replied that he 
had it carefully hidden, and, as he was 
assuring Gerald of this, Matthew Wilson 
appeared from behind the house carrying 
a crudely made small table with one gate 
and a three-cornered dropped leaf. Im- 
mediately behind him was Steinmarx. 

““Govrosky,’’ Wilson shouted, “‘I found 
this upstairs in the barn and I want to 
buy it from you!” 

That, Steinmarx loudly declared, was 
false. “I saw it first, Mr. Govrosky, and I 
carried it down, but when I was brushing 
off my coat Mr. Wilson went away with it.” 

“YVou’re a liar!’? Wilson said bluntly. 
“AHullow, Mr. Gerald;. what do you think 
of this:herring trying to drag a table out of 
my hands? Govrosky, what’s your best 
price on it? And mind, I won’t be held 
up, because you know I’ve been getting a 
lot of early Colonial furniture.” 

Steinmarx laid a persuasive hand on Govy- 
rosky’s shoulder. ‘‘It’s nice he should call 
us names,”’ he proceeded, bonding them- 
selves against the enemy. ‘‘ You can believe 
it from me, I saw it first. My sacred word, 
Govrosky.” 

Matthew Wilson said: ‘Your sacred 
pants! I didn’t call Govrosky names and 
you know it. Anyhow, I have the table, and 
it’s for sale. Govrosky’s business card says 
that ‘Every Antique Article on Our Prem- 
ises is For Sale. We Keep Nothing on Ac- 
count of Our Old Grandmother.’ And that’s 
right, Govrosky.” 
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Steinmarx turned and got his hands on 
the table.- “It should be mine,” he de- 
clared hysterically. ‘“‘A fair man would see 
I got it.” 

Matthew Wilson abruptly pushed him 
away. “Get off that table. It’s broken 
enough as it is. The next thing you’ll meet 
a smack in the eye.” 

The other implored Gerald and Govrosky 
to hear that. ‘‘A smack already in the eye 
he promises me. You heard it and it’s an 
assault. And if you did, Mr. Wilson, why 
wouldn’t I in your eye too? And twice.” 

Govrosky turned to Willie Gerald. 
“What should I do?’ he demanded. 
“They’re making a fight such as I don’t 
know who has it. My card is printed as 
Mr. Wilson says, and why didn’t I put a 
red sold ticket on it?”’ 

Gerald moved forward. ‘‘That’s a rare 
table, Matthew,” he said. “I didn’t know 
Govrosky had anything like it.”’ He ex- 
amined it carefully. 

“Now, Mr. Gerald,’”’ Wilson protested, 
“vou might just as well leave the table sit. 
We all know what you think of antiques 
like this. You’ve said it often enough and 
had your fun with me.” 

Willie Gerald gravely replied that it 
wasn’t impossible for his tastes to widen. 
“A table like that could do it. How much 
is it, Govrosky?”’ 

“Three hundred dollars,’ the dealer re- 
plied; “‘and it ought to be six. But a quick 
profit is better than a big one.” 

Gerald continued: ‘‘ You had better sell 
it tome. You’llsimply get into trouble with 
either Wilson or Steinmarx.if you don’t. It 
won’t matter so much if they are annoyed 
with me Matthew, put your money 
out of sight. It will make Steinmarx dizzy.” 

Wilson asserted that Willie Gerald was 
beyond anything he ever saw. “‘ Mr. Gerald, 
I’ll get it from you later.”” The commotion 
subsided; there were the sounds of two cars 
started on the road. 

When they had faded from sight and 
hearing Willie said: ‘‘ Now, if you’ll get me 
an ax Mrs. Govrosky can have sume kin- 
dling wood. There will be no more wars 
over this. And I agree with you—we won’t 
find another. Itisn’t, really, our field.”” He 
repeated his inexcusable essay at humor, 
‘“We must look somewhere else for our arts 
of hoax.” 


Editor’s Note— This is the eighth of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 4 
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Overhanging Crags at Chimney Rock, N.C. 
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Romping children like the looks and comfort of these shoes— 


‘Parents welcome the long wear they give and the money they save 


“Be particular, when buying shoes, to learn who makes 
them. For it is the manufacturer who is responsible for the 
quality in them. When his name is on the shoes his reputa- 
tion and success are at stake. Endicott-Johnson shoes are 
made by 17,000 workers, each of whom has a direct interest 
—a partner's pride—in every pair he helps to make. You 
can be sure there's good leather, good workmanship and 
honest-to-goodness value in them.” —Gerorce F. JoHNson, 
President, Endicott-Johnson Corporation. 


Buytne shoes for modern boys and girls is 
a many-sided task: Juvenile whims to be 
satisfied. Growing feet to be thought 
about. Sensible dress-up to be considered. 
And the family shoe budget to be kept within 
reasonable limits. 


Haven’t you often hoped that some day 
you might be able to buy children’s shoes 
really made with all these things in mind? 

. Shoes in which good looks, correct 
design, long wear and money-saving price 
are combined. Try Endicott-Johnson 
shoes. Then watch your shoe bills come 
down. 


Endicott-Johnson specialize in children’s 
shoes. We make more than fifteen million 
pairs a year—one pair out of every seven 
worn by American boys and girls. 


They're tested shoes—based on inti- 
mate study of what happens to shoes on 
the feet of active youngsters. They’re 
made from specially tanned leather; and 
put together with particular thought of 
what they’re going to be up against. 

And with good wear you also get fine 
style, comfortable lasts (designed for grow- 
ing feet), beautiful finishes—shoes you'll 
be proud to have your children wear. 


See the splendid new styles—for men 
and women as well as for boys and girls. 
Leading stores everywhere sell Endicott- 
Johnson shoes. Boys’ and girls’ shoes $3, 
$4, $5. Smaller sizes proportionately less. 
Write for “The World at Play,” an inter- 
esting free booklet for boys and girls— 

\ cx! and grown-ups. Endicott-Johnson, Endi- 
— a | cott, N. Y.; New York City; St.. Louis, 
a Mo. . Largest manufacturers of boys’ and 

girls’ shoes in the world. 


ENDICOTT -JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


Huron—A splendid Hi-cut for boys. Rich, 
mellow, soft golden upper leather. Soles and 
heels of extra-long-wearing “Wearflex” com- 
position rubber. And, in the novel pocket, 
a serviceable jack-knife comes with each pair. 
Could anything make a boy happier? 


Peccy—For younger girls. With its field 

mouse gray top and patent cuff, this patent 

leather shoe is among the smartest of smart 

winter styles. Sturdily built for school wear. 
And stays good-looking a long time. 


Bic Boy—Boys’ nobby school shoe 
that wears like iron. Goldenrod or 
black gun metal uppers stitched to 


Five Tor—For little 
tots. Attractive patent 


plump, sturdy oak leather soles. leather shoe made over our nature-fitting five- 
Latest style features: Neat harness toe last. Stitched by special process which 
stitching, caulk welting and square- greatly increases comfort and durability. 


toed “balloon” last. 
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“Never mind, 
MANDY.... 
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Drano 


would open it! 


But Drano came to the rescue and started the drain 
gurgling merrily again—the plumber wasn’t needed. 


There’s nothing like Drano for opening clogged drains 
and keeping them open. Drano goes right to the seat 
of the trouble—boiling, scouring, scrubbing—purify- 
ing—down in the drain where a scrub brush won’t 
reach. It dissolves grease, hair, lint, and soapy ref- 


use—drives them from the drain. 


A Household Necessity 


Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom, and 
laundry drains to keep them free-flowing. Pour 
Drano in the refrigerator drain-pipe to keep it 
clean and sanitary. Drano removes grease and 
oil drippings from garage floors—brightens 
grease-encrusted iron pots and glass oven- 
ware in a jiffy—cleans down-spouts, too. 


And Drano positively will not harm 
porcelain, enamel, or plumbing. 


Buy a can today at your grocery, drug, or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a Ee 
35 Cents in Canada 


will open 
that drain in a jiffy” 


ASHDAY! A mountain of clothes waiting to 
be washed! A laundry tub that “simply would 
not drain’’—and no amount of prodding and poking 


Drano 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ 
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Keeps Garbage 
Cans Sanitary 
Sprinkle Drano in 
garbage cans—it 
cleans, disinfects, and 

deodorizes. | 
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CIVILIZATION AND THEE. 
WATER TAP 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Their original site was ideal for settlement 
and development, but when the Eternal 


| City grew to a great center of an empire, 


with a vast population, the work on the 
aqueducts began. 

The first authenticated instance of water 
being conveyed to Rome was the con- 
struction of the Appia Claudia Aqueduct. 
This led to the necessity for others and pro- 
gressive changes in manner of living; fre- 
quent bathing became one of the popular 
practices and amusements. This in turn 
required the construction of many public 
and private baths. 

It is a curious fact that, in the homes of 
the wealthy, baths were attached to the 
dining rooms, since it was customary to 
bathe before eating. In these baths ar- 
rangements were made for regulating the 
temperature of the water—either hot or 
cold. This was accomplished by large 
brick stoves and elaborate hot-water sys- 
tems like those in the Baths of Caracalla. 

After the first Roman aqueduct was 
built, it was followed by others, perhaps 
one of the most famous being Aqua Marcia. 
This aqueduct was something over thirty- 
eight miles in length, wound along a cir- 
cuitous route from its source, through a 
tunnel and over a series of nearly 7000 
arcades at an elevation in some places of 
seventy feet. The watercourse was on the 
top of the aqueduct and was usually cov- 
ered. It was famous for the purity of its 
water. Plinyeulogizedit. Hesaid: “ Among 
the blessings conferred upon the city by the 
bounty of the gods is the water of Marcia; 
the clearest of all the waters in the world 
and distinguished for coolness and salu- 
brity.”’ 


Rivers Beneath the Streets 


The aqueducts were constructed of either 
brick or stone-block masonry laid in mor- 
tar; in some cases the watercourses on the 
tops of the structures were lined with lead 
sheets to prevent leakage. They followed 
along the natural contours where possible, 
and were built on aslight down grade to pro- 
vide a gravity supply to the city of Rome. 
The aqueducts were provided with settling 
basins for purposes of filtration along their 
routes and emptied into reservoirs. 

Pliny states that the aqueducts of Rome 
of this period gave importance to and made 
possible the embellishment of Rome. In 
some cases one aqueduct conveyed the 
waters from several sources, one built upon 
the other, showing indications of being 
built in different periods. The develop- 
ment of water supply in Rome may be 
judged when it is stated that in one year 
Agrippa actually founded 70 pools, 105 
fountains and 130 reservoirs. 
ius Frontinus wrote that at one time more 


| than twenty aqueducts provided water for 


the city of Rome; it was said that whole 
rivers flowed under the streets. 

The water of the Marcia Aqueduct is 
now used in Rome, having been brought 
into the city again in 1870, after thirteen 
centuries. The size of the aqueducts varied. 
The Claudia Aqueduct was the highest 
mark in development of Roman skill in 
hydraulics. It was 3.3 feet wide and 6.6 
feet high. Pliny says it cost $3,000,000, or 
apparently six dollars a foot to build. 

As part of the construction of this aque- 
duct a tunnel three miles long was neces- 
sary. This tunnel was three feet wide by 
seven feet high. It was just about room 


Sextus Jul- | 


enough for one man to work in. Much of 
the tunnel’s length was built through rock, 
and when it is realized that no black pow- 
der had been invented at this time, that 
no means of ventilation were known, that 
pumps were unknown, some idea of the 
magnitude of the work is grasped. 

The actual tunneling through rock was 
apparently accomplished by chisels about 
one inch wide, as evidenced by the mark- 
ings on the sides of the rock found today. 
In some cases rock was removed by build- 
ing a fire against it and throwing water on 
the heated rock. Shafts of various depths 
and close proximity were necessary to 
build tunnels of this size, which in turn in- 
creased the magnitude of the work. Today 
the tunnel from Gilboa Dam to New York 
will almost take a railroad express train. 


A Hand-Carved Tunnel 


In the distribution of water by the Ro- 
mans they used lead pipe just aswedo. It 
was made from sheet lead of varying thick- 
ness, depending upon the pressure it was to 
be subjected to. Lead pipe has been found 
up to twenty-seven inches in diameter; and 
also shears, similar to tinsmiths’ shears, 
have been found which were used to cut the 
sheet lead. 

The pigs of lead of the ancients, some of 
which have been unearthed, do not differ 
from the modern pig lead in size, shape or 
method of marking. Some of them at 
Ostia bear the trade-mark of British dealers 
when Britain was a Roman colony. Inci- 
dentally, it is evident from the marking on 
lead pipes that in Rome there were women 
plumbers. It has been estimated that 
when the main aqueducts of Rome were in 
service—and there were in all nine main 
aqueducts fed by many others—about 97 
A.D., 84,198,000 gallons a day were deliv- 
ered into ancient Rome for about 1,000,000 
people. Accounting for leakage, the daily 
consumption of water per person in Rome 
was thirty-eight gallons. 

After the Goths and other marauders 
from the north had cut the Roman aque- 
ducts, the water flowed year after year into 
the Campagna. The forests about Rome 
died and marshes took their place— 
marshes filled with the malaria which 
brought a great imperial center to its lowest 
extremity. 

During the Middle Ages there was little 
development in water systems. Paris still 
used an aqueduct built by the Roman 
Emperor Julian in 360 A.D. It was not 
until 1235 that lead pipes were used ex- 
tensively in London. In 1609 the New 
River Company began an artificial channel 
of some thirty-odd miles for a gravity and 
filtered water supply to England’s capital, 
and this company is still operating. 

In London at the present time some 
forty-two gallons per person every day are 
consumed as compared with thirty-eight 
gallons in the heyday of the Romans; buta 
part of the London supply, as in all modern 
cities, goes for industrial use. Paris now uses 
53 gallons, Rome 264, Berlin 18, Vienna 20. 
In America the range of water consumption 
in a group of our larger cities is from 300 
gallons per day per person in Buffalo, down 
to about 130 in New York City. 

We forget readily enough that our own 
water-supply systems in the United States 
are comparatively modern. In 1800 there 
were only seventeen water-supply systems 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Sundstrand. 


Just press the key for 
Direct Subtraction. Get 
100% printed proof like 


this 
cos 963" 
5.79- 


54,553.648 


Salesmen of the highest moral! character 

and integrity, preferably with knowledge 

of merchandising, accounting methods 

and speciality sales experience are wanted 

in some sections of the country. Write 
in confidence to the sales manager. 


~~ « At the Heart of the Business World 


the rapidly growing preference for SUNDSTRAND machines is a tribute to their 
superior quality in design, material, workmanship and performance. Moreover, 
SUNDSTRAND machines have speedy 10-key addition, direct subtraction and 
automatic-shift multiplication. THERE IS NO LONGER ANY REASON 
FOR BEING SATISFIED WITH A MACHINE WHICH ONLY ADDS. 


Write for complete information and prices. 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. | 


BOOKKEEPING, ADDING, CALCULATING MACHINES 
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It’s great to have your hose smooth 
and your garters so comfortable 
that you don’t know they’re on. 
That’s the sort of satisfaction you 
get from PARIS. Count the moment 
well spent when you ask for PARIS. 


Super Quality $1 
Other outstanding values at 25¢-35¢-50¢-75¢ 


Time for a fresh pair? 


PARIS > 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


A.STEIN & COMPANY CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
in the United States; now there are nearly 
10,000. 

The introduction of public water supplies 
has had, as it always has had, a marked and 
vital effect upon the standard of living. 
Among other things, it has made possible 
the sanitary sewer, which abolished the 


cesspool and privy and made safer the 


water supply itself. The figures showing 
the decrease in devastating typhoid fever in 
this country are a tribute to public water- 
supply systems. Not only does the modern 
system bring health into a city; it takes 
disease out. Fifty years ago running water 
in the house was a luxury; today the 
laborer and clerk have better equipment, 
more sanitary service, than the most afflu- 
ent families in 1870. 


Waste and Leakage 


And yet there are few consumers who 
ever look behind their faucets to see the 
facts about the vast water-supply business 
as it is today. Few of them know that in 
the United States 85 to 90 per cent of the 
people are now served by municipally 
owned works. The investment in public 
water works is mounting to $2,000,000,000. 
Health departments of forty-three states 
have now divisions of sanitary engineering 
watching water supply. The growth in 
population of 20 to 30 per cent a decade re- 
quires radical extensions and betterments 
to water supplies every twelve to fifteen 
years. The average water consumption of 
about 100 gallons per day per person in 
American cities is about three times that 
shown in European cities. 

One of the outstanding faults with public 
water supplies today is the tremendous loss 
from leakage. Statistics show that on the 
average 25 per cent of water entering the 
mains is lost. When the great city of New 
York consumes as high as 1,000,000,000 
gallons of water a day, as it sometimes does, 
the loss is very apparent to the lay mind. 

Generally speaking, large cities use more 
water than small cities per capita, and this 
is due to the larger number of industries. 
In large cities the mere domestic consump- 
tion of water is about thirty to thirty-five 
gallons per capita per day; but this varies, 
of course, with the type of the community. 
In some cities industrial. use of water con- 
sumes one-half the supply, as, for instance, 


PHOTO. SUPPLIED BY INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL, N, Y. C. 
When the Water Supply at Ashokan Reservoir, New York, is Normal the Entire Foreground of This Picture is From 20 to 30 


Feet Under Water. 
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in Bridgeport, Connecticut; but although 
nearly half the income from the sale of 
water in New York City comes from indus- 
trial and commercial use, only about 25 per 
cent of the water itself is so consumed. 

Few know that the metering of water is 
rarely accepted by the public with any 
good grace. Men and women are so used to 
consider water in the United States as be- 
ing almost as free as air that they resent its 
measurement at first. The chief saving of 
waste in metering probably comes from the 
increased care taken by the consumer to 
reduce leaks to the minimum. The savings 
in actual use of water, when measured by 
the meter, at first seems worthwhile to the 
householder; but the experience of many 
cities tends to show that this initial care dis- 
appears and that the consumer no longer 
confines himself to a six-inch bath or hesi- 
tates to let the water run until it is cold. 

Vital as water is to the very existence of 
city life—or, indeed, to any life—the en- 
gineers of the marvelous modern systems of 
storage, aqueducts and distribution have 
made it sensationally inexpensive. 

In New York City the rates for household 
water have not changed since 1857. It 
costs an average person, then, for his own 
individual use of water, about $1.60 a year. 

When the average city dweller in the 
United States goes home he may buy a 
package of twenty cigarettes; one of these 
cigarettes probably costs more than his 
total expenditure on water for that day. 

When the head of the family buys his 
morning and evening newspaper he may 
thank American skill in turning Nature to 
the uses of man, because his two papers have 
probably cost him more than his whole 
family’s consumption of this precious fluid, 
water, delivered every minute into his 
home—an actual flowing ribbon of neces- 
sity. 

The constancy of delivery, the purity of 
quality and the cheapness of the supply of 
water in the United States have behind them 
one of the wonders of the modern world— 
and the average man and woman never 
give the details of that wonder a moment’s 
thought from one end of the year to the 
other. But let one moment come when the 
tap fails to produce its water and a well- 
founded panic seizes the emotions. 

The distribution system in the modern 
city of America is buried in walls and 
ground. Its network of service tentacles is 
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the guaranty of life itself. But in New 
York not one person in thousands ever 
thinks of the force of more than 2000 work- 
ers who keep the distribution system going. 
Does the householder know that the plumb- 
ing in his house and that of the buildings of 
New York probably has in it more than 
50,000 miles of pipe? Does he know that 
there are nearly 4000 miles of aqueduct 
and mains under his feet? 

The stroller along Fifth Avenue marvels 
at the height of new skyscrapers, raising 
their roofs to the clouds; but fails to 
realize, as he crosses one street, that be- 
neath him, deeper than the height of these 
buildings—more than 200 feet—has been 
bored eighteen miles of a tunnel large 
enough to hold a motorbus so that the 
Catskill water from the Ashokan and the 
new Gilboa reservoirs may be distributed 
under gravity pressure through solid rock. 
Sometimes this tunnel descends to depths 
greater—even 750 feet as it goes under the 
East River. Few know the insatiable de- 
mand for increase in the supply of water. 
New York, which increases not only its 
population but also the number of its daily 
commuters and visitors, who probably 
number together more than 1,000,000 per- 
sons, increased its demand from 684,000,- 
000 gallons in 1921 to 800,000,000 four 
years later, in 1925. 


Conquering a Menace 


The man who holds a glass under his 
faucet probably knows nothing of the pains 
taken to maintain the purity and even the 
taste of the flow. Before the great stream 
starts on its journey toward a city from a 
distance, often more than 100 miles, the 
water is usually tossed into sunlight and 
air through spouting, spraying aerator. 
Twice, if good care is taken, a city’s supply 
is subjected to chlorine treatment lest some 
drop of water containing a germ might 
have escaped, by one chance in a million, 
the first treatment. Every day, under the 
practice of New York, for instance, numer- 
ous tests of the water are made; in one year 
more than 16,000 samples of water are 
analyzed. This analysis is not only to de- 
tect germs but to discover the presence of 
such living organisms as the microscopic 
synura, doing no harm, but giving out es- 
sential oils and creating an unpleasant 

(Continued on Page 148) 


The Storage Lakes are So Dry That Only Rigid Economy Can Prevent a Water Famine 
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Your Last 
Chance 


— OFFER EXPIRES MIDNIGHT DEC. 31 


ToKeepYouin 
Razor Blades /irlifc 


HINK of it! 365 keen, cool shaves a 
year from the same blade. That’s what 
KRISS-KROSS is doing for American shavers 


everywhere! 


This amazing invention marks such a radical ad- 
vance in shaving comfort and economy that it 
deserves to be called much more than a strop- 
per. Rather it isa blade rejuvenator. Makes 
hundreds of keen, quick shaves blossom where 


only one grew before. 
AGENTS! 


KRISS-KROSS strops 
Make big money as 


your blade (any make) 

on the diagonal just like 

a master barber. Pres- Z 3 

sure decreases automati- aS CEE 
cally. Nickel jig flies up TIVE $75-$200 2 
to notify you when your weakly C Kelloge 
blade is ready, with the made $200 in 7 days 
keenest cutting edge that | ime earned $66 
steel can take. in one day. We 
show you how. 


And now for my smash- 
ing offer. To introduce 
KRISS-KROSS strop- 
per, I will give you an 
amazing new kind of 
razor free. Really three 
razors in one. Can be 
made straight or T-shape 


Spare time workers, 
office and factory 
men make $5-$10 
extra a day just 
showing KRISS- 
KROSS to friends. 
Check bottom of 


in a jiffy. Comes with | coupon and mail at 
5 special blades. once! 
Use these blades and 


keep renewing them with KRISS-KROSS 
super-stropper. If any one goes back on you I'll 
recondition or replace them free! This sweeping 
written guarantee solves your blade problem for 
all time. I mean every word when I say “I'll 
keep you in Razor Blades For Life.” 


Get Details of Free Offer 


This astonishing offer is limited. Guarantee will 
be withdrawn Dec. 31st and never offered again. 
So act quickly! Send for information on amaz- 


ing KRISS-KROSS inventions today. They 
are never sold in stores—and are even more re- 
markable than I can tell you in this short space. 


Clip the coupon today. No obligation. 


po“ KRISS KROSS 


RHODES MFG. CO. STROPPER 
Dept. S-391, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Rhodes Mfg. Co., 

Dept. S-391, 1418 Pendleton Ave., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Please send me without obligation, details of 
KRISS-KROSS stropper guarantee and FREE 
razor offer. 
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Inthe companies which constitute General 


Motors there are 1141 automotive engi- 
neers. The chiefs come in from the vari- 
ous plants for conference at the Proving 
Ground, about forty miles from Detroit. 


Every phase of specialized experience 1s 
represented. The engineers in every plant 
have the advantage of the united thinking 
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“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK + CADILLAC + GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW een HaSES and TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE Beri Refrigerators 


DELCO- LIGHT ELECTRIC PLANTS 


Fisher Bodies + Delco ra Re my Electrical Equip- 
ment + Harrison Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers - New Depar- 
ture Ball Bearings: Jaxon Rims-Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears - Hyatt Roller 
Bearings : Inland Steering Wheels - Klaxon Horns. 


General Motors passenger cars, Delco-Light electric 
ar) . & . * & 
plants and Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be 
purchased on the G M A C Payment Plan. 


of their associates throughout the whole 
General Motors family. 


What these men devise is tested finally 
at the Proving Ground. Never before has 
there been such an outdoor laboratory; 
never has every item of construction and 
performance been subjected to such rigid 
testing as goes on here day and night. 


All this means that you have a triple sat- 


isfaction in selecting aGeneral Motors car. 


It represents the accumulated engineering 
skill of the strong company which builds 


it, plus the thinking of the engineers of 


many other strong companies, plus a test- 
ing process which knows no favoritism 
and is concerned only with the facts. 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
taste which, to some sensitive palates, 
makes itself known even before laboratory 
methods can discover it. 

More important, however, than distribu- 
tion is supply; and the stories of the 
struggles of some American cities to obtain 
enough water to keep up with increasing 
population is the story of American in- 
genuity, resourcefulness and engineering 
daring and persistence. 

Chicago has driven tunnels four miles 
out under Lake Michigan to get pure 
water, and even then has had to spend in 
addition $70,000,000 on a drainage canal 
to keep its supply pure. 

Los Angeles, as another example, has 
engaged ina brilliant engineering operation 
to bring water 250 miles, across deserts, 
wildernesses, mountains and plains, to a 
swiftly increasing population. This was 
after the city had looked with some fear at 
the menace of a real water shortage; the 
daily consumption had begun to exceed the 
inflow into the old reservoirs by 4,000,000 
gallons. To build the aqueduct to the 
Owens River meant crossing 150 miles of 
waterless desert and providing temporary 
water for the construction camps. It was 
necessary to provide 215 miles of road, 230 
miles of pipe line, 218 miles of electric- 
power transmission and 377 miles of tele- 
graph and telephone connections, so that 
the work on the permanent aqueduct might 
be done. 

And what was the complexity of the proj- 
ect? It meant open canals through a long 
valley, with thirty-seven miles lined with 
concrete. It meant a reservoir on the way 
of a capacity of some 20,000,000,000 gal- 
lons; endless miles then of lined and cov- 
ered aqueduct and siphons, and a tunnel 
nearly 27,000 feet long, burrowing under 
the hills through rock, this tunnel being one 
of almost fifty miles of tunnels on the route 
to the city. 

Boston has begun on a vast project in the 
middle of the commonwealth to impound a 
sufficient supply of water for the future. 

The vast Hetch-Hetchy project, combin- 
ing water supply and power development, 
was undertaken in large measure to provide 
San Francisco with sufficient water for its 
growing needs. The Tuolumne River was 
caught in the high Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, its water made to drop time after 
time for the generation of electric power 
and then led across the San Joaquin Valley 
to the faucets of the city. 


The Codperation of States 


These are undertakings probably impos- 
sible in the future for any private compa- 
nies. They involve too great a taking from 
other communities of land and water rights. 
As cities reach farther and farther for water 
the enterprise even becomes interstate in 
scope. As in the case of the Delaware River 
development, which probably will follow 
the Catskill and Gilboa Dam development 
as the next step in the New York City sup- 
ply, interstate commissions and the action 
of several legislatures may be required. It 
is another example of necessity for inter- 
state codperation, which is the only way to 
untangle situations where neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor any one state sover- 
eignty—neither this United States nor these 
United States—can act constitutionally or 
efficiently unless interstate codperation is 
invoked. 

The whole business behind your water tap 
has become of a size, proportion and scope 
unrealized by the complacent water user of 
this country, who fails to know when he 
puts his hand on his faucet that he is touch- 
ing the very symbol of existence and civili- 
zation. Nothing in the history of man in 
| his dealing with water has equaled the un- 

noticed or forgotten achievements of Amer- 

_ ican water-supply engineering. 
No better example of the Cyclopean con- 
| cepts now involved can be found than that 
of J. Waldo Smith, now consulting engineer 
for the Board of Water Supply of New York 
| City. More than a quarter of a century 
| ago there was required a foresight necessary 
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to save New York from ultimate water 
starvation, and from this foresight came 
the Catskill development. It furnishes an 
excellent citation, because with its second 
development—the Gilboa Dam—it has just 
been completed, and also because it is an 
excellent example of the power of modern 
engineering to throw distance and moun- 
tains to the winds, to make water behave, 
change the courses of rivers, snatch hills 
away, bury towns below lakes and push 
tunnels through rock and under river re- 
gardless. 

Some 100 or 150 miles north of New York 
there were tworivers. One was the Esopus, 
the other the Schoharie. Oneran south, the 
other north. Each drained its own water- 
shed, for they were separated by a long 
ridge. Today the city of New York has 
caught them both, has made each of them 
fill reservoirs which will store 160,000,000,- 
000 gallons of water in two connected catch 
basins twelve and five miles long. It cost 
the city nearly $200,000,000, but the price 
of water to the taxpayer-consumer still re- 
mains the same as it was half a century ago. 
And New York is safe again for at least ten 
years. 


The Submerged Village 


Of the total cost, about $30,000,000, only 
$7,750,000 went into the Gilboa Dam de- 
velopment; but as one stands on top of the 
completed dam today, the vastness of the 
Pyramids and the impression of the Panama 
Canal almost fade away. The great bowl of 
the valley reservoir behind the dam has not 
filled up yet; but when it does, there will be 
enough water there to cover the whole 
island of Manhattan with five feet of in- 
undation. Down below this dam, high asa 
city skyscraper building, and faced with 
stone blocks so that it looks like a super city 
hall, theSchoharie Valley stretches faraway, 
and the water is just beginning to cover 
the old foundations of Gilboa—a village 
which seven years ago had its church spire, 
and its main street lined with maple trees. 

At the base of the dam, 160 feet below, 
the foreman of a little gang of workmen— 
mere fleas, they appear—stands looking up 
at the face of the dam. He swings his 
vision across from the great earth dike the 
size of a pasture hill to the other side of 
the valley, where the dam is locked into the 
rock, and this one eye sweep has covered 
nearly half a mile. He sees what appears to 
-be a toy locomotive puffing along the 
fifteen-foot dam top. He is an old hand in 
construction work, and he has been seven 
years in this particular exciting wrestle with 
Nature, but he is not unmoved by what he 
has helped to do with his old employers. 

An engineer would cock an eye at this 
dam, and if he had the figures on his cuff 
he would probably say something like this: 

“That dam is composed of two parts; 
this first one is a masonry section of 
Cyclopean concrete, faced with natural 
stone masonry on both the up and down 
stream sides. It’s a gravity section of the 
overflow stepped-weir type, built up in a 
series of seven steps, depending upon its 
Own weight to stand the pressure it with- 
holds, even in periods of flood; then the 
water will overflow the top of the masonry 
section, down over the steps of the face of 
the dam and waste off down the spillway 
into the old river bed. This portion of the 
dam is 1300 feet long and 160 feet wide at 
the base. It narrows in by the series of, 
steps, so that on the top of the masonry 
section it is fifteen feet in width. There are 
seven steps approximately twenty feet high 
and thirteen feet to eighteen feet wide. The 
top of the dam is 1130 feet above sea level. 
But over there is the second part. It is an 
earth dike and concrete core wall 700 feet 
long, I’d say. 

“Anyhow the two parts of the dam form 
one massive structure capable of withhold- 
ing the 22,000,000,000 gallons of water 
stored in the reservoir basin. The overflow 
from that reservoir may take place twice a 
year. 

“And they tell me that the necessity for 
the two types of dam construction which 
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comprise the Gilboa Dam came from a pre- 
glacial gorge located on the west side of the 
dam. The masonry section is built on rock 
foundation, but on the westerly end of the 
masonry dam, as the builders discovered, to 
everyone’s dismay, the rock dropped off 
suddenly into a gorge ninety-five feet deep. 
That was the original bed of the Schoharie 
Creek, which was filled up by the action of 
the glaciers at a period in geological history. 
To have built a solid masonry dam on ledge 
rock through this preglacial gorge would 
have been prohibitive in cost, so the core 
wall section in a trench twenty feet wide 
was sunk to ledge rock at a depth of ninety- 
five feet, and extended above the surface of 
the ground to the top of the dam. The dike 
of earth was then formed on either side of 
this core wall, forming the present earth 
dam.” 

In constructing the Gilboa Dam it was 
necessary to excavate, handle and trans- 
port more than 1,700,000 cubie yards of 
materials, whose weight aggregated some 
2,800,000 tons. 

The concrete masonry placed in this 
work involved more than 450,000 cubic 
yards and the handling and transporting of 
900,000 tons. Some 2,000,000 bags of 
cement were used to complete the work. 


This represented 200,000,000 pounds of . 


weight, which required 2230 freight cars to 
haul. If placed in one train, this number of 
cars would extend more than twenty-one 
miles. 

The facing of natural stone required the 
quarrying, cutting, transporting and laying 
of 648,000 cubic feet of stone, covering al- 
most nine acres. 


The Symbol of Life 


But the old foreman turns away from 
these figures and statistics. He has learned 
that the slide rule and plotted curve and 
data sheets are somewhat dead. What is 
living to him, as it is to other human beings, 
as he said to the observer, is the romance of 
the job. He has seen a pre-Revolutionary 
village burned, seven cemeteries moved, a 
hillside turned into a lake bottom. He has 
seen a new construction town arise in the 
midst of a remote, isolated spot where there 
was no railroad. He has seen locomotives, 
a hundred cars, horses, trucks, an army of 
men who talk all the tongues of Babel, 
come trooping over those hill slopes. He 
has seen an aerial cable nearly a quarter of a 
mile long between two vast towers carry a 
steam roller as if it were a paper doll and 
set it down into the depth of the valley. He 
has seen channelers and steam shovels go 
down for a foundation exactly as if they 
were preparing a grave to bury a few hun- 
dred city buildings; and at the bottom of 
channels which went down looking for 
seams in the rock, he has seen the diamond 
drills go still deeper to pick out a forty-five 
foot core. 

He has laughed because the creamy 
cement forced down into these holes re- 
minded him of the process by which a den- 
tist takes pains to fill every crevice or 
cranny of the nerve canal of a tooth. He 
waits now until the engineer has walked 
away. 

Oh, yes, he remembers these seven years! 
The boss died. The strain was too great on 
him. The old superintendent died. The 
strain was too great on him. How the work 
hummed along at night. If anything went 
wrong you would wake up as if the slightest 
interruption to that hum of construction 
had come and shouted in your ear. And 
the boss’ sons had taken the boss’ place and 
carried out his plans. They wouldn’t see 
the work fail—not while they could stick 
it out. 

And they did stick it out! Yes, that’s the 
Gilboa Dam. She’s all done. She’ll stand 
there till kingdom come! 

And then he turns toward the south. 
One hundred and some odd miles away 
there are 7,000,000 people. They must have 
water—they must have it. It will be so 
always. 

The commonplace old faucet is the sym- 
bol of life. 
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From Alice to Ali Baba — } 


The wonderful tales of childhood throw their magic 
gleam over the Wonderbox. 


These picture packages tell twelve different wonder 
stories holding the child with double charm, of appetite 
and imagination. 


Striving to please every candy taste, Whitman’s have not 
forgotten the mostimportant of all—the children. So in the 
Wonderbox are the candies children love and parents ap- 
prove—clear barley sugar shapes and sticks, and sweet choc- 
olate molded into shapes of birds, animals and butterflies. 


Wonderbox 
The childs own package of candy 


Packed in cartons containing twelve boxes with different story 
subjects. A favorite gift at children’s parties where each little 
guest may have a Wonderbox with a different story and design. 
Sold by Whitman agencies everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Mother, this Motor 
made my machine 


an Electric for $1852 
or - ve 


5) 


“This is why I get so much sewing 
done so quickly and easily and with- 
out ever getting tired. It’s a joy to 
sew when this little motor does all 
the work. 


“T simply place thé motor against the 
hand wheel and my toe on foot con- 
trol pedal. No screws—no nuts—no 
bolts either. Thea I sew as fast or 
slow as I wish, at a cost of less than 
one cent an hour Both hands are 
free to guide the work. I never break 
threads. 


“This same motor with attachments 
mixes my cake batter, whips cream, 
beats eggs, mixes and beats dressings; 
sharpens knivesand tools; and polishes 
and buffs silver.” | 

Sold by reliable Dealers everywhere. 
Write for interesting booklet. 


Hamitton Beacu Mec. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Polishes 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


Mixes Cake 


Sharpens 
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Tag WATCHED POT 


That was true enough. Yet Jule could 
not keep her mind off Violet’s affairs. 
There was a careless ignoring of too many 
cardinal principles in the Brubaker house- 
hold, if it could be called a household. Jule 
asked Violet one day how she was going to 
manage the care of two children in an apart- 
ment which had been crowded with one. 
Violet said that she hadn’t thought much 
about it yet, but that if one baby was so 
adorable, two must be even more won- 
derful. 

“T suppose we ought to find a house 
now, though,” she said. ‘‘ John’s been say- 
ing that lately he keeps falling over the 
baby’s tub in the bathroom. So I said to go 
ahead and get one if he liked.”’ 

Jule looked at her almost with pity. Did 
she fancy houses grew on bushes for young 
lawyers to pick? “‘Isn’t that rather a ven- 
ture?’’ she suggested. 

“T suppose. But he really wants a 
house, and I think it would be more com- 


| fortable now.”’ 


“Much more,” said Jule. ‘‘Why don’t 
you begin to think of building a house, 
Violet? There’s so much to learn. You’ve 
no idea.” 

“But there are so many houses already 
built,’’ Violet objected. ‘‘Isn’t it easier to 
get one of those?”’ 

“Tt depends. If you can get what you 
want at what you can pay for it.” 

‘“We'd have to pay what we could,” said 
Violet vaguely. 

John came home just then. He came in 
with the same expression he had worn on 
looking at Violet for some eighteen months, 
the look of a man in sight of rest and de- 
light. 

“Hello, darling,’’ he said, and the words 


|| were as fresh as if he had never said them 


before. “Hello, Jule. Say, what do you 
suppose? I found us a house.” 

““T knew you would,” said Violet, ‘if you 
stumbled over that tub once more. You 
used such fine ripe oaths this morning.”’ 

He laughed with her. ‘‘No, but listen. 
This is hot stuff. Mr. Stetson called me in 
this morning and asked me if we wouldn’t 
like to take their house this winter. They’re 
going to Europe for six or eight months. 
His wife’s not so well.’ 

“I know she isn’t,’’ said Violet. ‘“‘She 
told me when she was here the other day.”’ 

Jule listened with amazement. In the 


| first place, she hadn’t known that Violet 


and Mrs. Stetson were on such terms that 
the older woman would call on Violet. To 
know Mrs. Stetson well was a sign of es- 
tablished social position, and for them to 
offer their house to the Brubakers was 
amazing. 

“But won’t it cost an awful lot to keep 
up?”’ she couldn’t help saying. 

“Oh, they leave a houseman there, and 
it’s loaded with coal. But they said they’d 
be glad to have it open.”’ 

“T think it will be wonderful,’ said 
Violet. ‘“‘“You’re too smart, John.” 

“Goon! It’s just because Mrs. Stetson’s 
so crazy about you,’’ answered John. He 
turned to Jule for corroboration, never 
having guessed at Jule’s point of view to- 
ward his wife. ‘‘Everybody’s crazy about 
Violet,” he said, “‘and it makes it easy 
picking for her spouse.” 

It seemed so preposterous for him even 
to think that. But what made Jule more 
restless was the atmosphere of the Bru- 
bakers’ satisfaction. They were so serene, 
so delighted with each other in spite of the 
fact of the waste and extravagance that 
surrounded them. Jule knew it was only a 
bit of luck, that Stetson house. It didn’t 
do more than put off the evil day when they 
were going to wake up and find out that 
they had saved nothing and had been ex- 
ceedingly slipshod. But still she had a kind 
of jealousy as she thought of what it would 
mean to live in a place like the Stetson 
house, which was half city mansion and 
half estate, and a still more envious vision 
as she realized how beautifully Violet would 


(Continued from Page 23) 


suit her background. When she went home 
her own house seemed to have shrunk. She 
sat down at her pretty desk and figured 
how long it would be before they could 


.afford the kind of house they really wanted. 


Stephen came in quietly a little later, but, 
seeing her absorbed in figures, he didn’t dis- 
turb her. He was very tired of figures. 


It was autumn when the Brubakers went 
to live in loaned luxury at the Stetson 
house, and two months later a sharp epi- 
demic of influenza, dragging pneumonia in 
its wake, shot violently across the city. It 
frightened everyone. Jule promptly had 
inoculations for the baby and herself and 
for Stephen, and guarded their hours of 
sleep and food and took infinite precau- 
tions. She was so busy looking after her 
own household that she did not pay much 
attention to what was happening outside 
it. It was Stephen who brought home the 
news that John Brubaker had pneumonia 
and was very ill. 

Jule was immeasurably distressed. She 
forgot her criticisms of Violet except for 
one quick wonder as to whether Violet had 
taken any care as to the weight of John’s 
underclothes or whether she had seen that 
he wore overshoes. She pointed a moral to 
Stephen before she set out for the Stetson 
house, prepared to do everything she could. 

Even at such a time she could not help 
but be impressed by the fact that the Bru- 
bakers were living there. It was a beau- 
tiful house, furnished with none of the 
cluttering of the past generation or the 
starkness of the present one, but had a kind 
of taste and grace throughout its charming 
rooms. “This is the kind of house,”’ 
thought Jule, as she went upstairs, ‘‘that 
Steve and I are going to have some day.” 
Then she saw Violet. 

Violet was suffering. She had shocking 
circles under her eyes and her pallor was 
frightening. But there was nothing obvious 
about her pain except as her face showed 
it. Her manner was as it always was, cool 
in its meeting with little or great destiny. 
She was standing outside John’s slightly 
open door, watching him and his dreadful 
difficult breathing. 

“How is he?”’ asked Jule softly. 

““He’s very sick, Jule.” 

Jule tried common comfort. ‘‘He’s go- 
ing to come through it all right.” 

Violet turned to her. ‘‘ You think so?” 
she asked. ‘“‘I don’t know. I just stand 
here and wait and try to let him know I’m 
here by just thinking about him and what 
we’ve had. We’ve had so much—almost 
too much.” 

Her voice faltered and Jule hardly knew 
what to say. She had a vague sense of be- 
ing in the presence of a great emotion, and 
even in that hour it again pricked her with 
jealousy. 

Violet’s second child was born that night, 
while her husband was still very ill, and the 
doctors fought to save both husband and 
wife at the same time. There was some- 
thing in the situation which appealed to 
people’s imagination, something in that 
joint helplessness that made the Brubakers 
much discussed, and affectionately so. John 
came back first to health, intensely apolo- 
getic for having made Violet suffer so much 
at a time when she should have been in- 
dulged and guarded. And Violet had a long 
and languorous convalescence, with two 
nurses and many flowers and people com- 
ing in to see her, romanticizing her and 
petting her. When John’s wife was well out 
of danger, Jule Gillespie found time to won- 
der just how the bills were piling up on 
John. But Steve reassured her on that 
point when she mentioned it. He informed 
her that John had been taken into partner- 
ship in his law firm, which meant some- 
thing very substantial in both salary and 
extra profits. It was news that should have 
been welcomed. But it stabbed her instead. 

“How did he manage that?” asked Jule 
sharply. : 
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“John’s a good man. He knows his law. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if he’d be making 
big money one of these days.” 

“Tt’s wonderful, and John’s had to do it 
all by himself. Violet’s nothing but a drag. 
She’s a perfect example of a parasite 
woman.”’ 

Steve lowered his paper and seemed about 
to say something. Then he put it up again 
and some thought passed silently into ob- 
livion. Perhaps he should not have let it 
pass. It might have been a deterrent to 
that growing impatience of Jule’s. There 
was a trace of dissatisfaction in her which 
was increasing. It began with the house and 
her. clothes and worked around naturally 
enough to her husband. 

“T should think you could make them do 
better by you in the firm,’’ she said to 
Stephen. “If we’re ever going to get ahead, 
you simply must.” ; 

““There isn’t much business,”’ he said. 

“There seems to be plenty of business 
for John Brubaker.”’ 

“‘His firm is bigger. It has the most im- 
portant connections in this part of the 
country.” 

“Then I should think you’d get con- 
nected with a firm like that.” 

“No chance,” said Steve. ‘I'll stay 
where Iam. They brought me up. ,They 
may be running me for district judge one 
of these days. I’d like that.” : 

“There isn’t any money in it,’” answered 
Jule; ‘‘six thousand is less than you make 
as it is.” 

“That’s true enough.” 

“T don’t think we could possibly do what 
we want to do on the salary of a district 
judge.” 

“ Allright, dear,’ said Steve. He did not 
think it necessary to tell her that he had 
already been approached as a prospective 
candidate any more than he bothered to 
tell her when he refused to run. He was 
sore about it anyway. But John Brubaker 
got the news and told his wife about it 
with great disappointment. 

“Tt’s a shame,” he told Violet. ‘Steve 
is just the kind of fellow who’d make a 
good judge. He’s a young fellow, but they 
want a little young blood on the bench. 
And he’s got the scholarly kind of mind 
that would suit the place. He’s that kind 
of a lawyer. I know he had ambitions and 
this is the year for him to run. There’s a 
real chance. I can’t see why he turned it 
down.”’ 

“Probably his wife,” said Violet. 

“Jule?”’ asked John, who was still carry- 
ing around a faded ideal of his friend’s wife 
which Violet had never bothered to destroy. 
“You’re all wrong there, Violet. She’s just 
helped him along every inch of the way. 
She’s been a wonderful manager.”’ 

“For all that, he looks to me like a tired 
man,’ commented Violet, and dropped the 
subject. 

She was still convalescing, with an ex- 
pensive trained nurse looking after her and 
the new baby, and so happy with John and 
both babies that she never thought to ask 
where they were going to live next. Fate 
arranged that in a sudden fashion. For 
Mrs. Stetson, who had gone to Europe to 
regain her failing health, lost the last of it 
there and never came back to her gracious 
house. Her husband returned, but with no 
desire to live again in a place which distressed 
him with memories. He went into John’s 
office one day and made him an offer on the 
house and nearly all the furniture which 
was so generous that it was nearly embar- 
rassing. 

“That’s all right,” said Stetson. ‘I know 
you say you can’t afford it. But you can 
take your time about paying for it. You're 
coming on, John, and you’ve got a family 
and may have more. Mrs. Stetson admired 
your wife, and I know she would be glad to 
have her in the house. I’ve no use for all 
that stuff. You and Mrs. Brubaker would 
actually be doing me a service if you stay 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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To protect 
food is to 
protect life. 
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Servel is with- 
in reach of 
even very mod- 
erate incomes. 


anksgiving, Day morning, 


WILL THANKSGIVING DINNER—AND EVERY OTHER BIG DINNER—PRECIPI- 
TATE THIS MORNING SCURRY IN YOUR KITCHEN? WILL EVERYTHING PILE 
UP IN TWO HOURS BEFORE SERVING? 
ALWAYS BE EATEN OR DISCARDED WITHIN 48 HOURS? 


MUST THE INEVITABLE LEFTOVERS 


another sermon. for Serel refit igeranon 


Thanksgiving will follow a pleas- 

anter program. The marketing 
completed Monday and Tuesday. Food 
preparation accomplished Wednesday. 
Cooking done unharassedly Thursday 
morning..... And the leftovers will be 
utilized over the following two weeks, 
in attractive variations. 

All because of Servel automatic re- 
frigeration. 

Does Servel help? Ask Servel own- 
ers. They also thought Servel chiefly a 
‘‘wonderful convenience.’’ They dis- 
covered that Servel brings an entirely 
new freedom and flexibility into food 
buying, food preparation, and food 
keeping—all year round. 


ik TENS OF thousands of homes, 


ICE INSTANTLY 


©S.C.N.Y. 


ERVEL" 


Why Servel? 


Servel is sold by more electric light and 
power companies than any other elec- 
tric refrigerator. Surely there must be 
a reason. There is! 

Servel uses the coldest refrigerant. 
Think how much less Servel must work 
to produce cold. Think what efficien- 
cies and economies are possible. 

Your Servel dealer will pour some 


refrigerant into a glass for you. Insert 
a thermometer—10 degrees below zero. 
Pour in water—instantly ice. These are 
tests which you should see—now. 
‘*Servel Coldery’’ 

32 pages of recipes for appetizers, en- 
trées, salads, desserts, drinks—all chilled 
or frozen. Outlines the new work or- 
ganizing and food buying. Contributed 
by three leading authorities. Please fill 
in coupon lines, and send to The Servel 
Corporation, 51 East 42nd St., New 
York. Branches in principal cities. In 


London; Bingland, Servel, Ltd. 6.6250: 


10° BELOW ZERO 


TOMATIC refrigeration 


Sold and recommended by more Electric Light 
and Power Companies than any other electric 
refrigerator—also by franchised dealers everywhere 


Trade Marks Reg. Gav) U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Pure Olive Oil gives 
Dojia Castile its color, fragrance and delicious 


blandness for delicate skins. 
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WOMAN'S 


incemp arable BEAUTY SOAP 


—Cistile made evquisite- 


Castile! treasured jabén duro of the 
golden daughters of Spain. Women of 
infinite glamor, envied over Europe for 
the proud grace of their voluptuous, fe- 
line bodies—envied most of all for their 
incomparable complexions! How do 
they keep them in that land of ferocious 
contrasts, of frozen dawns and burning 
noons? You know. With Castile soap— 
nothing else! And the skin of a Spanish 
beauty—even a delicate blonde—is no 
fragile possession either! Through the 
swift flight of youth, through middle 
age, she keeps its look of painted ivory, 
its matchless firm-fine texture. For in 
the six hundred years since Castile first 
was made, nothing else has been found 
so beneficial for the skin of awoman. In- 
finitely the most bland, the most sooth- 


ing soap a woman could use. And how 
women know it! Even to accepting the 
fearful and wonderful form in which 
Castile has always come. But now— 
Dona, the exquisitely feminine Castile. 
Aspiring to give you the finest toilet 
soap in the world, we have taken this 
priceless gift of Castilla and infinitely re- 
fined it for you! Dona Castile! A dainty 
shape for women’s hands, a charming 
individual package. A soap with instant 
generous lather even in cold water, hard 
or soft. A soapthat will rinse instantly— 
an important point for the woman with 
a delicate skin. And a firmly molded 
cake that will last and last and last. 
Dona, too, is not expensive: a cake costs 
ten cents. Buy it wherever you buy your 
toilet soap. Armour, U.S.A. 
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tS wasted power went into thin air, car 
owners wouldn’t have so much to worry 
about. 


But what happens to that lost power be- 
tween the engine and the rear wheels? The 
power generated in your cylinders that isn’t 
converted into mileage? It produces vibra- 
tion. Heats the engine. Creates metal-eating, 
money- -burning friction. 


Lost power is what sends cars to the junk 
heap. It’s good for nothing but repair bills. 
Motorists who halt power-losses save their 
engines. 


Havoline Oil is a power-duilder. Proved by 
sixty thousand Wasson Motor Check tests. 
Proved by the sixty thousand cars which 
showed that Havoline pushed up the amount 
of horsepower delivered to the rear wheels. 
Power gains of 10% to 30% were the rule. 

Oil is more than oil—it is power. And 
power means something more than pace and 
pull. It means fewer repair bills, fewer over- 
haulings. Learn the economy of power. Have 
your crank case filled with Havoline. 


eOiiva 


HAVOLINE 


Bee mene Havoline is sold from bulk or in I and 5 gallon cans. 


~ the power oil 


Also 30 and 50 gallon drums for home garage use. 


Indian Refining Company, Inc. 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, Incorporated 


Oil is more than 671 —af as power 
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where you are and take the house off my 
hands.” 

Violet said she was very glad when John 
told her about it. ‘I like the house. I like 
every place we’ve ever lived in, John, even 
for a minute, and every place we may ever 
live in.”’ That was the way they were after 
two and a half years of marriage. 

But Jule was not glad. She did not even 
pretend to be. A horrid tight feeling came 
in her throat. ‘“‘You mean to say the 
Brubakers have bought the Stetson house?”’ 

“‘Tt’s in the paper tonight. As a matter of 
fact, John told me the other day.” 

“What did they buy it with, for heaven’s 
sake?” 

“Oh, Stetson was generous with his terms, 
and John’s hustling pretty fast.” 


“That lovely house—the furniture, too?”’ . 


“Lock, stock and barrel, I guess. Stetson 
wanted to get rid of it. I guess he’s none 
too well himself.” 

“Tt seems so unfair that Violet Brubaker 
should have things fall into her lap like 
pihat.” 

_ “Oh, come, dear, Violet’s had her troubles. 
She didn’t have any easy row to hoe when 
John was sick last winter.” 

“‘She’s always been coddled,” said Jule 
sharply; ‘‘that kind of woman always is. 
She just makes men get things for her. She 
doesn’t codperate at all.” 

Steve noticed a tight line around his 
wife’s mouth which he had never seen be- 
fore. He was aware of something deeper, 
an antagonism which was crowding up be- 
tween them. It worried him somewhat, 
but there was nothing to do but work a little 
harder and try to please her. So, in his own 
unspectacular fashion, he kept at it and re- 
gretted the judgeship he had not gone after 
and was thoroughly codperative with Jule 
in her rearrangement of their budget as she 
tried to stretch it farther. But times were 
hard for most lawyers except in the big 
firms, and money came with difficulty. The 
Gillespies went along neatly, but without 
great advances. It seemed as if Stephen 
had reached his level and would rise no 
higher. That was what made the notable 
Brubaker success so bitter. 
glimpses of them at the theater, in a new 
car, and sometimes, as she passed the 
house they had so astonishingly acquired, 
her face grew narrow and hard. 

“T suppose they’re head over heels in 
debt,’’ she said to Steve. 

But, even to comfort her, Steve could not 
promise that. John’s credit was increas- 
ingly good and his friend knew it. He him- 
self often felt more than a little jaded. It 
was hard at the end of the day to come 
home to the cold comfort of Jule’s bright, 
firm ambitions for him. Even the baby 
was a matter of ambition. Jule was al- 
ways reminding her husband of the educa- 
tion the baby must have and the necessary 
provision for it. Steve began to grow silent 
and to read the newspapers and magazines 
in the evenings. He was conscious of.a rut 
rising up around him; but, since his chance 
of being a judge had gone, he didn’t mind 
the rut very much, just so he was left alone 
in it. 

They were in their living room one eve- 
ning, Steve buried in the papers and Jule 
going over grocery bills, when the Bru- 
bakers camein. They rarely did that unless 
John had a sudden drive of feeling and felt 
that he was not seeing enough of his old 
friends. 

He was looking very happy and very 
prosperous, and somehow much younger 
than Stephen, though the men were the 


Jule caught ~ 
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same age. As for Violet, she was as hand- 
some as ever, her bright hair against a 
soft green hat and a gray fur jacket 
looking like the velvet for a jewel. Jule 
felt on the defensive—on the defensive for 
her furniture, which was a little shabby; 
for her dress, which was not becoming; and, 
most of all, for Stephen, who didn’t seem to 
have any life in him. 

She spoke to John about that. “Steve’s 
simply getting lazy. He hasn’t any drive 
in him.” Steve grinned, trying to make a 
joke of it. 

“You should have run for judge, Steve,” 
said John. ‘That was a big compliment 
the boys paid you, coming to you like that. 
I guess Jule’s right. You’re getting plain 
lazy. What was the matter? Afraid of a 
little campaign?” 

“No money in it,’’ said Steve shortly. 

Violet looked at him. ‘‘ But if it was the 
thing you wanted to do,”’ she said, in her 
curiously direct way, “I don’t see why you 
didn’t do it. I should think you’d be a 
wonderful judge.” 

It was a long time since Stephen had 
been so openly admired. He flushed like a 
schoolboy and his eyes met Violet’s in ad- 
miration. He moved his chair closer to 
hers. 

“What’s next on your program?” he 
asked. 

“They’re sending John to Europe for 
three months,”’ said Violet. “I’m going 
over to buy me shoes—nothing else—just 
shoes.”’ 

“Listen to her!’’ exclaimed John, and 
both men laughed as if it were very pleasant 
to think of buying shoes or anything else 
for Violet. 

Jule had a violent desire to say some- 
thing devastating. But she did not. She 
let the thought of that European trip, 
which was so recedingly distant in her own 
life and so immediate in Violet’s, corrode 
her, and she watched both the men tease 
Violet and enjoy it. It was after they had 
left, and Steve turned away from the door 
with a faint smile still on his lips, that she 
spoke her mind. 

“T wish you wouldn’t be so fatuous over 
that girl. Is it necessary to flatter her in 
that perfectly maudlin fashion?” 

Steve straightened up, the smile washed 
out. ‘I rather enjoyed it,’’ he said, in a 
very level voice. 

“How you can, I don’t see. You know 
she’s a foolish spendthrift, and that John 
has simply succeeded in spite of her. I 
should think it would put some ambition 
into you when you see what he can do with 
a wife like that.” 

“Yes, but I haven’t a wife like that.” 

“‘T should hope not.’’ There was some- 
thing queer in Steve’s glance. ‘I should 
hope not,”’ she repeated. 

He would not answer, and beneath his 
silence lay something that worried Jule. 
She pulled at it. “‘Would you like a wife 
like Violet Brubaker?”’ 

“TImmensely,”’ said Steve, without alter- 
ing the tone of his voice. 

She became shrill. ‘‘You mean you’re in 
love with her?”’ 

“Oh, no; that wasn’t what you asked 
me. I merely said it would be pleasant to 
have such a wife.” 

“You’ve lost your head over her com- 
mon prettiness.”’ 

“T never even think of that,’”’ Steve said 
slowly. ‘‘I was just thinking how utterly 
pleasant it must be for John to have some- 
one care for him like that.’’ And he made 


domestic gestures toward picking up news- 
papers and turning out lights. 
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It dripped into Jule’s brain slowly, that 
remark, burning its way in like acid. She 
wasn’t quite sure of what it meant. She 


only felt it consuming her patience, eating 


into her belief in justice. 

“Look what he does for her!’’ she ex- 
claimed angrily. ‘Look what he gives 
her!’ 

“T have an idea it’s independent of that,”’ 
Steve answered, still in that quiet, indiffer- 
ent, impregnable way. “‘She was like that 
in the apartment when they had very little, 
of course. Don’t forget that.’ 

“And she spent all he had then.’’ 

“Spending?’’ repeated Steve. “You 
think more of spending than most extrava- 
gant women, Jule. You’ve long since for- 
gotten me in your scheme of spending. I’m 


just a means to an end: I think we might | . 


have gone farther if you’d been more like 
Violet, just cared for me and let me go my 
own gait. I wouldn’t have made money 
like John, but I’d have been a pretty good 
judge instead of a dead-and-alive lawyer. 
And I might have been in the supreme 
court some day. That might suit you.” 

He saw the slapped look in her face and 
was instantly regretful, for he was a kind 
person. 

“‘T didn’t mean to be so solemn,”’ he said 
apologetically, ‘‘or upset you. But I can’t 
help feeling ‘that John and Violet have 
something we haven’t, and would hang 
onto it no matter what happened to him or 
her. You and I have talked a lot about 
making marriage a success. Well, they’ve 
got it, and it isn’t because they have money 
or a pretty house. They’ve had it all along, 
while they were waiting for their pot to 
boil. They didn’t watch their success the 
way we did—until they forgot each other.” 

Jule’s mind, loosened, trembling, shot 
queerly back to Violet outside her sick hus- 
band’s door, not knowing whether he was 
going to live or die, or whether she was 
going to live or die, and saying, ‘“‘We’ve 
had so much.” 

She turned to leave the room and came 
back again. ‘‘ Why don’t yourun for judge, 
then, if you want to so much? I don’t care. 
Please yourself.” 

““Tt’s too late. The filings had to be in 
a month ago, and in six years, when the 
chance comes around again, I may not be 
so likely a candidate.” 

The bitterness was back in his voice 
now. Jule had not known he could sound 
like that. 

“Why,” she said breathlessly, “I’ve 
made a mess of everything, haven’t I? A 
terrible mess of our marriage. And all the 
time I’ve gone around bragging about it!”’ 

The hard line had gone from her mouth 
and her eyes were like those of a child 
waking and haunted by a nightmare. 
Stephen remembered how she had once 
looked like that when 

“Don’t, Jule! I didn’t mean any of that 
rubbish. I was talking through my hat. It 
didn’t mean a thing.”’ 

She felt his arms around her with a com- 
fort, a passion in them that she had for- 
gotten. “But you wanted to be judge.”’ 

“Not specially. I’ll horn in anyway one 
of these days if you want me to.” 

“T do. I want you to be happy, Steve. 
Steve a 

“Yes, darling—don’t cry like that.” 

“They haven’t anything more than we 
have—John and Violet—they haven’t as 
much, have they?”’ 

“Sure they haven’t. As long as you’ve 
faith in me, Jule, and love me ——”’ 


Quietly and unobserved, the pot boiled 


over. 


OT so many years ago the 
use of a burial vault was 
confined largely to the rich. 


The average family had to be 
content with a more simple 
form of interment. 


Kings might have their mau- 
soleums, but the peasant was 
lucky to own the ground where- 
in his grave might be dug. 


Yet there was always in the 
human heart the desire for 
permanent and positive pro- 
tection for its loved ones who 
had passed on. 


And this desire, being a natu- 
ral sentiment, has grown, until 
today, with the resources of a 
great industrial Nation, it has 
been gratified. 


Now every family, regardless 
of its means, may provide ab- 
solute protection against the 
elements in the ground. 


Such protection is found in the 
Clark Grave Vault, the high- 
est standard of burial protec- 
tion ever attained in practical, 
economical form. 


This vault, being made of 
metal, isnot porous. Keystone 
12-gauge copper steel, orArmco 
iron, highly rust-resisting, is 
used throughout. 


And on the higher priced vaults 
is applied a plating of pure 
cadmium (by the Udylite Proc- 
ess, exclusive to this vault) 
which gives a measure of rust- 
resistance heretofore unknown 
to science. 

Not in a quarter of a century 
has this vault failed. It has 
satished the great universal 
desire of the human heart in 
such a way that its use has 
increased nearly five hundred 
per cent in the past few years. 
Your funeral director will rec- 
ommend and supply the Clark 
Grave Vault. 
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Less than Clark complete protection 


THE 


is no protection at all! 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CLARK GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying the 


vault instantly. 


the vault is not a Clark. 


Unless you see this mark, 
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innumerable phases or branches of the 
fundamental principles of life, but I should 
much rather be thought of, as I always 
think of myself, as a naturalist. 

A true naturalist must be scientific, but 
it does not at all follow that a scientist is 
either a lover or a student of Nature. All 
those sciences that deal with organs, func- 
tions, classifications, measurements, in- 
dexes, names, details, formulas, analyses 
and minutize may be carried on in a world 
of dead things; the naturalist deals with 
the living, and largely deals with it in terms 
of life. He isa humanist; he wants to find 
out what relation there is between his 
branch of Nature and his fellow man; his 
primary interest is in the application of the 
laws he reads; his object is to interpret 
Nature toman. Emerson was a naturalist; 
Thoreau and Agassiz and Dana and Hud- 
son and Fabre were naturalists; there is a 
long list of them, and they have helped to 
breathe the breath of life and interest and 
meaning into the dry bodies of the sciences. 
They, like Lamarck and Darwin, went to 
the fountainhead of all knowledge for their 
conceptions of life, and that is what I have 
always wanted to do and that is what I 
have done through my seventy-year course 
in Nature’s great school. 


The Health of Men and Plants 


As a very young man I saw the funda- 
mental laws behind all life and develop- 
ment—the laws I have discussed in previous 
papers. I had in mea mixed heredity of 
inclinations and abilities that made me 
versatile. I could draw a little, paint a 
little, sing a little, invent a little, turn my 
hand to almost any of the mechanical or 
manual arts and do a day’s work I was not 
ashamed of at carpentering, lathing, shin- 
gling, brickmaking, teaming, operating 
machinery of almost any kind, or could do 
steam fitting and plumbing, glazing and 
house painting, or running a forge or a 
lathe with some facility. Any one of these 
inborn capacities might well have been de- 
veloped into something to give me a life 
work; it was not until I had been some time 
in Nature’s university that I discovered 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


I could go pretty nearly as far as I liked with 
all of them because I had added theoretical 
knowledge to practical bent. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. I had 
studied medicine for a part of two years, in 
my early twenties, but had given up the 
idea of following the profession when I 
found that I couldn’t escape being a plant 
breeder; after a few years I discovered 
that I was bringing my sketchy knowledge 
of medicine to the test of Nature’s laws and 
learning more about the profession in a few 
months at my own work than I had been 
able to learn in two years poring over books 
or listening to lectures. Nature taught me 
the element of life and growth and health— 
the fundamentals governing everything 
pertaining to the body of the plant or the 
animal or the human being. She did not 
teach me everything, understand; she 
taught me the fundamentals behind every- 
thing. 

Presently I was my own doctor and doc- 
tor to my men and to half the neighbor- 
hood. I saw in the plant that proper food 
and air and the right amount of moisture 
were vital necessities, but that elimination 
was equally important to remove waste and 
used-up materials. I applied the law to 
human beings and made myself conversant 
with that essential of health. I found I 
could cure sick plants, if they were worth 
curing, and the laws that applied in their 
cases were analogous to those that apply to 
humans. Clogged passages, closed pores, 
bruised roots or leaves, disordered circula- 
tory systems in plants were all disastrous; 
the same was true of people or dogs or 
horses or house flies. So I began to watch 
my own pores and lungs and nasal passages, 
and I invented a mixture that clogged the 
passages of the fly until he became a scarce 
commodity around my ranch. 

This conviction that the basic laws were 
the same for both plants and animals, gen- 
erally speaking, led me, of course, to a 
renewed curiosity about disease, health, 
obesity, lung troubles, exercise and play, 
sleep and work, stomach troubles and 
diet—all the ramifications of the science of 
being well and fit—and I began to read 
books and magazine articles and pamphlets 
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IE WARVIEST Wile YEARS 


on the subjects. As a layman I might 
have read libraries and made little progress; 


now, an active and interested student in | 


the university of Nature, I found myself 


able to grasp subjects and assimilate in- | 
formation at one reading of the books. | 


I met knotty points, of course, and en- 
countered problems that were too much 
for me, but in the main I was able to stand 
on the solid ground a naturalist must oc- 
cupy, and could understand and digest 
just about everything that came under my 
eye. In short I had found in Nature the 
fundamentals, thoroughly mastered them, 
made them a part of myself, and then, 
turning to medicine and its discoveries, was 
enabled to dovetail the joints, bridge the 
gaps, and construct for myself a pretty sub- 
stantial structure of knowledge about the 
science of health and disease. 

lf I seem to be over-impressed with my 
own ability I am misstating the facts. I 
want merely to say that the diligent:student 
of Nature has a tremendous start over the 
man who is satisfied with, or can only get, 
a general education from books or lectures. 
With Nature’s laws as a foundation, an in- 
telligent man or woman can master subjects 
otherwise only to be learned by starting at 
the bottom and going right through to the 
end of the subject, consuming years of time. 
Because in that case you are learning Na- 
ture’s universal code only in part, and then 
only as it is segregated or interpreted or 
partitioned up to provide a groundwork for 
the particular branch of learning you are 
pursuing. 


New Chemical Compounds 


It is as though a sailor were only taught 
to reef the mainsail. Later he might be 
taken off that task and sent overside to 
paint the hull, and presently he would 
learn something about that. But suppose 
he were taught thorough seamanship from 
the beginning, including every branch and 
department of navigation, and not only 
that, but the fundamentals underlying the 
whole art and business of sailing a ship. 
With those fundamentals impressed on him 
he would learn handily to tie a knot, or reef 
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HE warmth of June lends 

summer charm to Decem- 
ber nights at Sarasota—“ where 
summer stays and the Nation 
plays.” 

December days are delight- 
ful days at Sarasota and nights 
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The Cordial Spirit of this 
city gives the winter visitor an 
“at home” feeling which per- 
mits of the full and complete 
enjoyment of all that Sarasota 
has to offer in healthful out- 
door winter recreation. 

Come to Sarasota for the Holi- 
days. Enjoy a Christmas and New 
Year without Snow and Cold. Bathe 
in the surf—fish in fresh or salt water 
—play golf—tennis—ride horseback 
—motor—watch the New York 
Giants in winter training—see the 
greyhound or horse races—enjoy 
every moment of every day. 
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priced hotels, Plantation “Cooks” 
and famous chefs will delight you with 
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Come to Sarasota where Civic 
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a sail, or make one, or stow one, or to paint 
or keep watch or read the compass or steer 
the vessel; because he would know why 
these things were done and what was ac- 
complished by doing them and what would 
happen if or when they weren’t done, and 
presently you would have an able seaman, 
on his way up to be a mate, where the other 
sailor would be reefing mainsails and paint- 
ing hulls till he died in his hammock in the 
forecastle of old age. 

My study of botany was thorough and 
covered a number of years, but it was not 
until I came to plant breeding in the uni- 
versity of Nature that I began to go back of 
botany into what we call paleontology— 
the science of reading the story of the earth 
as written in fossils and remains and prints 
and indications that are found in the vari- 
ous rock formations of the ball on which 
we live. All too few people know how much 
of our knowledge of the past has been al- 
ready gleaned from the rocks; there could 
be no more interesting theme, even for the 
layman. Because deductions from what 


| fossil remains 


| ress of plant life 


| grades hasalready 


; about plants it 


| to me that I had 


show give us an 
amazingly exact 
basis from which 
to reconstruct the 
history of life on 
this planet long 
before man’s ap- 
pearance on it— 
what someone has 
beautifully called 
“the manuscript 
of God.” 
Paleobotany is 
the study of an- 
cient botanical 
forms, habits and 
dispersions; the 
prehistoric par- 
ents of your gar- 
den flowers have 
some of them been 
found, and the 
slow upward prog- 
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from simpler to 
more complex 


been partly 
traced. If I were 
going to know 


was early evident ‘ PHOTO. BY TET SANTA ROSA 


to know about 


_ their origins, and this led me to study paleo- 


botany, and paleobotany being astory writ- 
ten in the rocks led me to study the rocks 
themselves, and this brought me to a study 
of geology. Here, very soon, I found myself 
on familiar ground, because the funda- 


| mental laws of Nature were the same for 


crystals and conglomerates, for granites 
and marbles, for sandstone and shale, as 
for my plants; the book of the rocks was 


_ opened for me and plain for me to read, and 
| again I was introduced to a fascinating and 


absorbing subject and was able to add it to 
my course of studies. 


Domestic-Science Chemists 


As a boy I had owned a great curiosity 
about chemistry and I had once acquired 
some test tubes, a broken retort and a few 
chemicals and had performed simple ex- 
periments, greatly to the distress of my 
family, who were divided between anxiety 
lest I blow myself to bits and extreme irri- 
tation at the smells that arose from my 
makeshift laboratory. I was not long a 
plant breeder when I found it necessary to 
know a good deal concerning the chemical 
agencies which bring about growth, color, 
fragrance and seed making, and here once 
more I discovered that my university had 
grounded me soundly, so that chemistry 
was a simple thing for me to understand. 

It has been said that no man could actu- 
ally change the characteristics of flower or 
fruit, but could only add to or accentuate, 
or on the other hand, diminish or neutral- 
ize, tendencies already inherent in the plant. 
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But I have proved over and over again 
that I could put fragrance into a flower, or 
remove an objectionable or disagreeable 
odor; that I could give a fruit the color I 
wanted, the texture I wanted and the flavor 
I wanted. This was not done by the exercise 
of magic. It was done in every case by a 
careful study of the plant or tree concerned, 
and of its chemical constituents; a knowl- 
edge of what new principles would effect a 
change, and a careful, logical, persistent pro- 
gram for introducing the new essentials 
into the life and body of the variety. 

Air and sunshine and soil furnish the 
plant with all its raw materials; the hered- 
ity of the plant furnishes the habit of work- 
ing up those materials, and environment 
supplies the varying influences that will 
cause the plant to reach for new things in 
the old raw materials and to alter or adapt 
its methods of manufacture within itself. 
In precisely the same way we humans are 
learning that foods have a great deal to do 
with our ability to perform certain work or 
follow certain activities, and in the last few 
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years we have developed domestic science 
to the point where the cook must be some- 
thing of a chemist—science has entered the 
kitchen to stay. Infant mortality has been 
decreased by the same method that plant 
mortality has—by studying the chemistry 
of foods and giving the infant what it re- 
quires, which may be, often, something 
quite different from the usual food or the 
foods of other children of the same age or 
even of the same family. Chemistry is one 
of our great, growingly useful sciences; if 
it weren’t for its rather formidable look, 
thanks to the signs chemists use to denom- 
inate various properties and elements, I 
suspect more people would delve into it. 

I have taken a long course in my univer- 
sity in biology—the general science of life, 
of which botany is only one division. It is 
in the field of biology that most of the fierce 
battles of science are fought. J 

In this connection I am reminded to say 
something I have wanted for a long time to 
say to a larger audience than the one that 
occasionally gathers in my home or the very 
dear one that sits with me around the table 
day by day, and that is that intolerance 
and bigotry are not the sole possessions of 
any class of men, but are very common 
weaknesses and faults in a large number of 
classes. 

Intolerance is a closed mind. Bigotry is 
an exaltation of authorities. Narrowness is 
ignorance unwilling to be taught. And one 
of the outstanding truths I have learned in 
my university is that the moment you 
reach a final conclusion on anything, set that 
conclusion up as a fact to which nothing 
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can be added and from which nothing 
can be taken away, and refuse to listen to 
any new evidence, you have reached an 
intellectual dead center and nothing will 
start the engine again short of a charge of 
dynamite. Radicals, originators, daring 
thinkers and free minds are the ones who 
explode these charges of dynamite into the 
machinery. I have set off a few myself, 
and have experienced a good deal of satis- 
faction at the resultant movement of 
thought, to say nothing of the fun I have 
had in hearing the noise, watching the 
smoke, and admiring the fireworks. 


Seaside Biology 


Ossified knowledge is a dead weight to 
the world, and it does not matter in what 
realm of man’s intellectual activities it is 
found. I would swap a whole cartload of 
precedents any time for a brand-new idea. 
You can trace the progress of man right 
straight along through the centuries by 
setting down the inspirations of unfettered 
minds. Eve be- 
gan it by craving 
the apple; Moses 
gave up an easy 
position to organ- 
ize the first back- 
to-Palestine 
movement; the 
common people of 
England spelled 
out liberty when 
they violated all 
the old customs 
and scrapped all 
the hoary prece- 
dents by forcing 
King John to sign 
Magna Charta; 
Columbus 
shocked the moss- 
backs of his time 
by asserting that 
the world was 
round and then 
demoralized them 
by proving it; our 
forefathers ap- 
palled the Houses 
of Parliament by 
proclaiming that 
government prop- 
erly belonged to 
the governed; and 
Lincoln didn’t 
open a book on 
the rights of man when he was writing the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

My work with plants was, of course, the 
work with land plants, but it opened to me 
another branch of the learning offered 
everyone by the university of Nature, and 
that was the branch that concerns itself 
with water plants and the marvelous life 
that abounds in the sea. How often I have 
dropped my cares and duties and gone to 
the ocean for rest and recuperation and 
there wandered, with little Betty Jane, my 
ward, or with the other Betty, my wife and 
companion, or sometimes alone, absorbed 
in the beauties and wonders of the seashore. 

You will find the beaches of America 
generally used for one of two interests— 
jumping the waves or acquiring a coat of 
tan on the sand. How few people know the 
wonders of the life, so abundant and so in- 
teresting, that can be seen along the shore 
and among the rocks! Life in myriad forms 
sways or swims or idles there, from the 
tiniest organism clinging to a shell or a bit 
of moss, to the fishes that dart and race 
hither and yonder in pursuit of food or at 
play; from the dainty, delicate plants to 
the ponderous seaweeds; from the minia- 
ture shell life, more beautiful than jewels, 
to the great starfish or the giant abalone, 
withdrawn and with its trap open to catch 
a passing meal. And on the shore itself 
shells, brilliantly colored bits of seaweed, 
luminous rocks, even the individual grains 
of sand, especially when examined under a 
microscope, are an inexhaustible source of 
delight and inspiration. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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E want to make that plain. Yourown tem was even on the market. 

refrigerator—the one you are now  Anddon’t forget this: Kelvin- 
using—can be Kelvinator-equipped. You ator, the system of longest 
needn’t buy a new one to enjoy the con- __ proved life, representing the world’s standard 
venience of Kelvinator and the protection of of quality, actually costs less than most other 
the “Zone of Kelvination”. systems. You pay no premium for Kelvin- 
ator’s assurance of lasting service. 


Wan iWeaoe 
MYON CT 
\O2S 
It takes only a few hours to make the change. \ 
Your local dealer calls at your home and 


learns what model you need. He installs 


Then, too, there is a Household Budget 
Purchase Plan for those who desire to use it. 


it quickly, without disturbing your house- With Kelvinator so low in price and so 

hold routine. Then you ‘have the same @/@/4 easy to buy, there’s no reason why any- This is the 

‘Kelvinator electric refrigeration Tie Aoet oh einetion body need be satisfied with any- Certified 

fla nas beersctving others since . .) Beer * sere io thing but Kelvinator, the world’s Kelvinator 
zone of dry, frosty cold in which 


before any other, existing sys-, £or Os poi delice foods sy ___standard system. Salesman 


at. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation, 2050 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Atlanta, Baltimore KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1130 Dundas Street East, London, Ontario 
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The Oldest Domestic Electric 
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Below 50-Above 40° | 


In his famous easel 


he carries the illus- 
trated story of the 
wonder-working 
Zone of Kelvina- 
tion. He isa trained 
man—a responsible, 
trustworthy man — 
the respected Seat 
sentative of the 
world’s largest ex- 


clusive manufac- 
turer of electric 
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nly mm the new 
FREED-EISEMANN RADIO 


will you find all these features 
at such remarkably low prices 


SJ Complete metal shielding from outside interference....A 
single tuning control... . Three and four stages of Radio 
Frequency in six, seven and eight tube sets... . All-metal 
chassis construction for permanence... .Run from house 
lighting current with Freed-Eisemann socket power units. 
oe ere Before you decide on your radio themwiththenew Freed-Eisemann 
WY 7 . . Z 2 

\. investment, it will be to your in- Speaker, and powered by the Freed- 


\ - terest to have a free demonstration Eisemann power units, which banish 
——- ; of these remarkable new sets. Hear your battery troubles forever. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORPORATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


4 


~E e wee BE & Hy SETS 


The radio chosen by America’s 


‘AWE 
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Aristoctacy 


Freed -Eisemann ~now at prices everyone can afford 


N THE SPLENDID RESIDENCES ofthe 
leaders in finance, society and the arts—in the 
homes of the first families of each community— 
wherever the standards of social prestige are 
being set—there you will find the Freed-Eisemann. 


Until this season many who desired Freed- 
Eisemann performance found the cost prohibi- 
tive. From every corner of the country came the 
request: ‘‘Give us your quality unchanged—but 
bring down the cost.”’ 


We are proud to announce that we have done it! 
Two years of planning and experiment and a 


Model 850, i/lustrated above. Loop set. 
No antenna, no ground wires. 8 tubes. 
Four stages tuned radio frequency. Single 
control. For the first time Hazeltine 
Neutrodyne and Latour inventions com- 
bined in one superlative set, $650. In 
table model, same set, $385. 

Freed-Eisemann Pull-floating Cone Speaker, 
built on a new exclusive principle. Re- 
produces all frequencies with full sono- 


and up for 


console sets 


and up for 


S 6 Q table sets $ 9) D 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and West of the Rockies 


- . 


vast new plant were necessary—but we now 
offer the superb Freed-Eisemann quality unchanged 


—the same micrometer precision 

—the same devotion to high technical ideals 

—the same determined regard for reputation 
all at prices now so surprisingly low that 
everyone can afford the luxury of owning a 
Freed-Eisemann. 

And in addition, this year the Freed-Eisemann 


embodies revolutionary radio improvements. 
(Read about these new features on the opposite 
page. ) 


So intense has been the interest of the radio 
public in these new sets that one week after the 
new models were announced, our great new plant 
had to swing into full production in order to 
meet the overwhelming demand. 

You cannot judge this year’s radio values until 
you have seen and heard the new Freed-Eisemann 
sets. Visit our nearest authorized dealer. 

You may have a demonstration in your home without 
obligation. Convenient terms if desired. 

Model 40*, s//lustrated at left. 6-tube, 
shielded, single-control receiver. Pressed 


steel chassis. $85. Also in beautiful 
console, $150. 


Model 50*, illustrated at left. 7-tube, 
shielded, single-control receiver. Pressed 
steel chassis. ““A’’ battery volumeter on 
panel. Inrerstage shielding. $175. Special 
cabinet with loud-speaker unit, $60 extra. 


rous tone and clear definition. $25. 


MODEL 50* 


MODEL 40* 


*Licensed under a group of Latour patents, 


1 
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Za The 
‘Perfect Circle’ 
Principle 


A is the continuous lubricating 
groove which holds the oil 
(shown in red) and distributes it 
over the cylinder walls in just 
the right amount for perfect 
libricalomials «t= <3 oy. 

B points to the scientifically lo- 
cated slots which drain the sur- 
plus oil—and only the surplus 
—back into the crankcase. . . 

C is’the vital film of oil which is 

left on the cylinder walls. 


Pat. March 29, 1910 
May 2, 1922 


Tre Circles 


TRADE- of 
ie “Perfect Circle” Users P 
* Auburn * Diana * Hertz : 

* Bugatti * Dorris * Hupmobile ' 

> * Cadillac *Duesenberg *Itala ? 

* Chandler du Pont Jordan , 

* Chrysler * Elcar *Jr.8 Locomobile |f 

* Cunningham * Franklin * Kissel - 

Davis * Gardner * Lancia i 

* Locomobile Peerless p 

* Marmon * Pierce-Arrow 

* McFarlan * Studebaker 

* Miller Race Cars * Stutz E } 

Moon * Velie 7 

: * Nash Willys-Knight { 

9 Packard Yellow Cab } 
Don\t Blame Your Motor “nll mol . 
{ 


—Blame Yourself! 7 


w : : ; | 
HEN your plugs and valves are fouling, and your motot’s | 
pumping oil,don’t blame your motor—blame yourself! Take | 
the same interest in your piston rings that you do in the oil | 
and gasoline you buy, and you'll never have these troubles. : 
f 

You can stop oil-pumping and obtain motor perform an equally important function in } 
performance that will be a revelation, simply holding compression. ‘ 
by installing a complete set of PERFECT CIRCLE Good dealers everywhere install PERFECT } 
Oil-Regulating and Compression Rings. Circies. A green identification certificate is 4 
By their patented groove-and-slot combina- packed with each o#l-regulating ting for your : 


tion, Perrect Circte Oil-Regulating Rings in- Protection. Ask your repairman for these cer- 


sure thorough lubrication of the cylinder walls, tificates. 
stop oil-pumping and seldom fail to give 1000 Oil-Regulating Type Compression Type* 
or more miles to the gallon of oil. And PERFECT 60c and up 30c and up 


P A a fe A *For best results, always use PERFECT CIRCLE Compression Rings in 
CIRCLE Compression Rings, precision-built, combination with the PerFEct Circie Oil-Regulating Ring. 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


Export Sales Department, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


PERFECT CIRCLE 
Oil-Regulating Piston Rings 


@ 1926, P.c.c. 


OF ERS) UE <em> tinal 


How It Works — 


The red shows the path of the 
oil—up the cylinder wall and — 
into the continuous lubricat- 
ing groove on the face of the — 
ring, through the oil-draining 
slots in the ring, and then back ~ 
into the crankcase, through — 
holes drilled in the piston 
behind the ring. H 


(Continued from Page 158) 

Ichthyology—the study of fishes—and 
algology—the study of sea plants—are less 
familiar to us than most of the other 
branches of science, and yet they are 
equally interesting, equally fundamental 
and equally comprehensible to the student, 
even a beginner, in the university of Na- 
ture. The laws are the same, but it is per- 
haps even more wonderful to contemplate 
the struggle for existence and the quest for 
a suitable environment in sea things than 
in land animals and plants. To be sure, sea 
life was always aided by currents, and 
changes in the water were probably less 
abrupt than changes on land, so that life 
had a better opportunity to move on or to 
readjust itself and readapt itself to new 
environmental conditions. But when you 
consider the unbelievable variety of life in 
the seas of this planet, and when you 
realize that each must have certain condi- 
tions to make life possible and that each 
must find its own food and its own place in 
which to grow, you cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the titanic nature of the 
struggle that has gone on through the ages 
from which have emerged these successful 
forms. 


Job of the Sea 


Remembering that the sun is the source 
of all energy and that plant life must utilize 
the power of the sun to transform its raw 
materials into living cells, you will perhaps 
wonder how these sea plants can thrive 
without sun. The answer is that they can- 
not and do not—the universal law is found 
to be true here. Direct rays of the sun do 
not fall on any sea plants except those that 
float on the surface, but rays of light from 
the sun do, and therefore you will learn 
that no sea-plant life exists at ocean depths 
where complete darkness reigns. And this 
will lead you, perhaps, to take a further 
step and note the differences in color in the 
leaves of these sea plants. In earlier papers 
I dwelt on the importance of the chloro- 
phyll granules—the green-colored cells— 
that you find in the leaves of all land plants. 
It will appear to you that there is some 
mistake here again, for these leaves are 
brown or reddish or even red. Neverthe- 
less, the same law applies; the fact is that 
the sea plant’s leaves have actually in them 
the same chlorophyll granules as the rose 
or the pine or the geranium, and that there 
is only a different combination of pigments, 
some of them abundant enough to deceive 
you and to make you think there is no 
green there. It is there because green is the 
color of those granules which, alone in all 
the marvelous laboratory of Nature, are 
capable of transmuting sunlight, oxygen, 
hydrogen and the other essential proper- 
ties into the starch and sugar necessary to 
the continued life of the plant. 

Shells and pebbles and the sand are all 
equally interesting, and equally they are 
the results of the same forces in life and 
subject to the same laws. The shellfish is a 
great example of indomitable patience, for 
it cannot hunt or adventure very far, and 
most of the shells—all those that cling to 
rocks or piles—are pretty well fixed in their 
places and have to wait for food to come to 
them. The result is that they keep open 
day and night for business; the unwary 
customer is accommodated whenever he 
happens to come by, unless the manager 
has drawn the blinds and locked the door 
while he is consuming the last visitor. 

Here are a few suggestions of the fasci- 
nating world that lies all about us in Na- 
ture. I have not attempted to cover the 
whole ground; the field of science is illim- 
itable and everyone can find in it something 

_ to interest him and something from which 
he can learn valuable lessons for his own 
employment and good use. Once started 
in the university of Nature, the humblest 

inner, no matter whether he matricu- 

_ lates with honors from some lower school or 
just slips in the back way without any 
certificates or diplomas whatever, can soon 
find himself, and in no time at all he will 
begin to correlate what he learns, will begin 


. 
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to commit to memory some of the simpler 
laws, and will begin to be impressed with 
what I have been writing about in these 
papers—the interdependence of all the chil- 
dren of Nature and the close parallel there 
is between her laws for man and those for 
plants or animals, fishes or insects or stars. 

There is another aspect of this universal 
education which is free to all in Nature’s 
university that I have not touched on—the 
fact that it is the magic key that unlocks 
the door for you to an understanding of 
and a sympathy with all the great minds 
of your time. I do not suppose any man of 
these days has had visits from more people, 
or from people of more widely distributed 
sorts and professions and interests than I; 
and yet I have been able to converse with 
all of them and to understand what they 
were saying, even about some highly spe- 
cialized work of their own, and to be inter- 
ested in them and find them interested 
in me. 

I have surprised physicians and surgeons 
by talking with them about the human 
body and human ailments, and by being 
more or less up to date in their chosen 
field. Partly this was, of course, because I 
studied medicine at twenty, but mainly it 
was because I was inquisitive and because 
my observations were based on immutable 
laws that no school or branch or variety of 
doctoring could escape. There are a good 
many quacks in the medical profession, just 
as there are some in the law, some in the 
clergy, some among business men, and 
probably one or two in the plant-breeding 
line. But I have never had much patience 
with the effort of the older medical schools 
to arrogate to themselves all the authority 
as regards sickness and health. 

I do not believe in permitting every 
barber or organ player who wants to hang 
out a shingle to practice medicine or at- 
tempt cures, but I do believe that there is 
room for those who believe in stretching the 
muscles or readjusting the backbone or 
giving internal baths or in proper diet or 
the use of water in ill health as well as there 
is for those who rely on drugs and pellets 
and pills and serums. I have been treated 
by allopaths, naturopaths, hydropaths and 
osteopaths in my time, and I have found 
that the best man is the one who best aids 
Nature to a readjustment of your body— 
that it is Nature herself who does the heavy 
work. Give her a chance, boost her over 
the rough places, provide her with a certain 
amount of raw materials, and don’t hamper 
her with your obstinacy or hamstring her 
with your own bad habits, and presently she 
will be running the job at the old stand, and 
doing it pretty efficiently too. 


Treasure of the Ages 


I have expressed myself about education 
on various occasions, and have had some- 
thing to say that educators with open minds 
would listen to, because the training of the 
human plant is very closely related to the 
training of the garden plant or the tree. 
People have scolded me and abused me and 
scoffed at me, but I find them coming 
closer and closer all the time to a rational, 
natural method of education, which is the 
only thing for which I ever contended. It 
has been objected that I have no children 
and therefore have no right to discuss this 
sacred subject of schooling for the young, 
but I observe that a very large per cent of 
all our teachers, from the bottom up, are 
spinsters or bachelors, and I can’t see how 
I can be made out any more of an amateur 
than they. 

Did you ever think what is the most 
pliable and the most precious product of 
all the ages? Not pigs, mules, books, loco- 
motives, cotton or corn, but children. Chil- 
dren respond to ten thousand subtle 
influences which would leave no more im- 
pression on a plant or on most grown-ups 
than they would on a sphinx; children are 
the greatest individualists we know—they 
are all different and all sensitive and easily 
molded and led. This is part of Nature’s 
scheme to get variations; the different 
temperaments, inclinations, strengths and 
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weaknesses of your little ones ought to be 
encouraged, capitalized on and devel- 
oped. Instead we pour them all into one 
mold, like steel wire fed through a pin- 
making machine, and when they are stand- 
ardized so that you can hardly tell their 
minds apart, we expect them to go out into 
the world and make something of them- 
selves. If they do, it is in spite of their 
education instead of because of it. 

Man has by no means reached the ulti- 
mate goal toward which he is traveling, 
and the growing children are the ones who 
must take the forward steps, as they come 
to manhood. If we have made them into 
a copy of ourselves, progress is impossible 
and Nature’s aim by so much defeated. 
Let them drink in all that is pure and sweet. 
Don’t stuff platitudes, sentimentalism or 
dogma down their throats, and whatever 
you do, don’t frighten them either of dark 
corners in the house or of dark corners in 
life. Let Nature teach them the lessons of 
good and proper living; put them in touch 
with the best contacts you know, let them 
absorb truth and beauty and human 
brotherhood as the plant does sunshine 
and dew, and those children will grow to 
be the best men and women. 


The Psychic Age 


Closely related to education nowadays, 
as well as to an increasingly wide field of 
other human activities, is the science of 
psychology, and here my education in Na- 
ture’s university has enabled me to under- 
stand formulated laws and formulate a few 
premises of my own. Among my visitors 
have been several of the soundest psycholo- 
gists of our time, and I have been intensely 
interested in them and in their points of 
view. We have had a working knowledge 
of psychology much longer than we have 
had a name for the science. I have found 


able psychologists among callers from East | 
India, where they have thought for cen- | 


turies along lines that we commonly con- 
sider metaphysical. But the basis for much 
of their teaching was the influence of our 
subconscious minds on the things we thought 
and did and said, and no matter what they 
called that influence, they have long been 


able to get results through application of | 


the same principles that are taught in 
schools of salesmanship, practiced in psy- 
choanalysis, or used as a basis for the 
examination of the minds and intellectual 
capacities of men and women or boys and 
girls today. 

I believe that we have, perhaps, just 
about reached the end of this age of me- 
chanical and chemical progress which has 
been so astounding as to change the whole 
face of things, even in my own lifetime. I 
think it not unlikely that there will come 
later an age when science will concentrate 
on the wonders of the mind of man and on 
the subjects that we now consider mystical 
and psychic. We have five senses, but all 
around us we see evidences that there may 
be a sixth sense, or some additional power 
of getting impressions and knowledge from 
without by other means than smelling, 
tasting, seeing, hearing or feeling. Un- 
doubtedly, here we have a great field to 
work in—a field now almost untouched. 
We may some day find psychology only 
the first of a great body of sciences concern- 
ing themselves with what is now only 
hinted at in the present stage of this de- 
partment of knowledge. 

A world to which many of my inclina- 
tions call me is the world of art. From my 
earliest days I wanted to express myself 
and my thoughts and what I saw through 
some medium other than speech, and I 
wrote news notes for our local papers, tried 
my hand at an essay or two, sketched with 
pencil, and finally painted a few small pic- 
tures. One of them, viewed now with the 
kindly, prejudiced eye of a man past 
seventy, especially kindly dnd prejudiced 
when that man was the boy of sixteen who 
painted it, seems quite good; it hangs on 
my bedroom wall, and once in a while I am 
tempted to get a brush and some color and 
see if there is any way I can improve the 
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GWYAS 
WILLIAMS 


Owners of 1925-1926 Pack- 
ards never worry. Packards 
have Bijur Lubrication. One 
pull of the gun handle from 
the driver’s seat sends oil to 
every chassis bearing, how- 
ever remote, every time. No 
hunting out nipples. No 
effort. No lost time. Com- 
plete lubrication every day. 


Bijur Lubrication is the 
coming thing—but the Bijur 
System cannot be attached to 
cars in service; it must be 
built in by the manufacturer. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
Onginators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Tor Men who have’ 
COLD 


FEET | 


COLD WEATHER is com- 
ing! There’s a certain man | 
you know who simply hates 
cold feet. 

Can you think of a single thing 
that would make him feel more 
grateful than a supply of snug, 
fleecy socks that will really keep 
his feet warm on the biting 
winter days! 


There’s a luxurious Iron Clad sock 
—number 212—made specially for 
the man who hates cold feet—but 
who has an eye for style and beauty. 
A soft, snuggly mixture of the 
purest mercerized cotton and 
worsted yarns woven in the most 
attractive two-color combinations. 
Not bulky and thick, but power- 
fully strong. A sock that will wear 
—and wear—and wear. 


—Olive and Brown 
B—Blue and Grey 
-G—Two Shades of Grey 
-AB—Brown and Blue 


ee 


2 
2 
2 
2 
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14,000 stores are giving an 
Iron Clad guarantee with 
number 212. Ask for this 
sock, or, if your dealer 
can’t supply you, send us 
your remittance, and we'll 
send your socks direct. 
State size (914 to 12, 60¢ 
a pair). 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


The largest quality selling pencil in the world | 


-—\ \7ENUS 
Eos ia PENCIL 


17 black— 3 copying degrees 


Unequalled for any 
writing or drawing 
purpose. 
No other pencil is so 
smooth and black:so 
everlastingly good. 
Plain Ends 

$1.00 per doz. 
Rubber Ends 

$1.20 per doz. |} 
Try VENUS B—a soft 
Pencil for general use. 

Ifyourdealercannol | 

supply you—writeus. 


10c 


Lach 


American Lead Pencil Company 


218 Fifth Avenue New York 


Makers of UNIQUE Thin Lead Colored Pencils 
in 12 colors—$1.00 per dozen. 


$18 to $60 a week Retouching photos. Men or women, 
elling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 
@ to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept.J,3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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cows standing in the stream in the fore- 
ground. I do not suppose I would have 
made a great artist, but I had a love for the 
work and only a few years ago, when I was 
tired and needed relaxation, I copied a 
picture that pleased me, and did it in oil. 
What I am leading up to is that I have 
always had a sense of color, and this sense 
has been sharpened and refined by my long 
association with the canvases Nature paints. 
Artists have said that I had an astonishing 
understanding of color; if I have, it is not 
only because of my predilection that way 
but because in Nature’s university the art 
course is by no means the least important 
or valuable one. Nature has taught man all 
he knows about art—or Art, if that is the 
way you prefer to write it—and you will 
observe that, when painters become too 
academic and get too far away from funda- 


| mentals, some young genius appears who 


has gone straight to Nature herself for his 
source of inspiration, and there is a great 
swing back to a simple, natural, direct 


| painting, without any bungling or frills 
| that come only from the schools. 


My writing I have kept up from boy- 
hood; there has never been a time when I 
have been too busy to set down some of my 
experiences or observations or thoughts on 
paper, and I doubt whether many men have 
written more voluminously than I have. 
When I needed to eke out my small income 
with outside revenue I could always sell a 
series of articles or a paper or two to some 
newspaper or magazine; in addition to this 
I have accumulated a vast store of manu- 
scripts on various subjects, enough to make 
a five-foot shelf of books, I suppose, that I 
have never published. Not only have I 
been urged to write by the importance of 
what I had to say about my work, but my 
innate impulse to express myself was al- 
ways active in me, and finally, Nature’s 
university fairly pushes a man to his desk 
and a pen and a pad of paper because there 
are so many things observed that cry out 
to be written down. 


PHOTO, FROM W. R. MAC ASKILL 
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All these varied and ranging interests of 
mine—of a naturalist living close to the 
things of Nature and impressed and in- 
spired and enthused by them—have made 
me what I suppose you would be able only 
to call a cosmopolite—a dweller in all the 
world—even though I have not gone out- 
side the immediate neighborhood of my 
home in Santa Rosa more than a score of 
times in my life. I have been in touch with 
the world—my interests have never been 
local. I have had the world brought to me 
by visitors from every land, and from every 
walk of life, and I have kept abreast of 
things through the common interest I had 
with all—my interest in Nature and her 
ways. 

Precious friendships have come to me in 
this fashion. To meet and know really 
great minds has been one of the keenest 
satisfactions of my life; none of my friend- 
ships have been measured by any other 
standard save the standard of true fineness 
and sterling character. Without exception 
the men who have come to me and with 
whom I have built up friendships have 
been fellow students of mine in the univer- 
sity of Nature; because it was in the lan- 
guage of that school that I spoke, and it 
was only users of that tongue who could 
understand me or speak to me. The great- 
souled humanist, Thomas Edison, whose 
whole life has been spent in my university, 
and whom very few people know as he is, 
was my friend long before we met; his 
work, at first glance so entirely different 
from mine, was the same as mine, for where 
I worked with plants he worked with forces 
and elements, but both of us to the one end 
that Nature’s laws might be codified, inter- 
preted and set to work for the betterment 
of mankind. Edison has chained the light- 
ning and trained the illimitable energies of 
the earth to lessen man’s burden; ap- 
proaching the subject from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle, he came to fundamentals as 
surely and as straightly as I did, because 
both of us were nothing except as we sat at 
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Nature’s feet and learned her lessons and 
applied them under her laws. 

There is no other door to knowledge than 
the door Nature opens; there is no truth ex- 
cept the truths we discover in Nature. We 
pride ourselves on our unmatched commer- 
cial and mechanical progress, but behind 
all business, all industry, all wealth, are 
natural laws. The pity is that so few men 
take time to go back to original sources 
for interest and information, but that they 
are content to skim the surface, take their 
learning secondhand, and ignore the beauty 
and sublimity and serenity that are to be 
absorbed from the infinite expressions cf 
life as Nature unfolds them before us, if we 
will look and listen and attend. In every 
man, no matter how ignorant or how hur- 
ried or how driven or how successful in 
other lines, there is a dormant love of Na- 
ture; it would take very little of the time 
you crowd so full of everything else for you 
to breathe in some of the incense of gar- 
dens, to feast your eyes on the calm and 
changeless beauty of the hills, to rest your 
bodies on the quiet and healing breast of the 
earth, and to refresh your souls in the per- 
fect serenity of some unbroken wilderness. 

Well, I can only write, as well as I am 
able, a prospectus of the institution for 
you; if you are looking for an education I 
can only recommend my own and tell my 
own experience. I can only say to you, as I 
am trying to say in these papers, that what 
I have had you may have, that what I have 
enjoyed you may enjoy, that what I have 
learned you may learn, and that it is all 
free, all open, all generously bestowed on 
man—that, whatever your preparation, 
whatever your age, whatever your early 
training or present occupation, you are wel- 
come now or at any time in the future to 
enter on a new and incredible adventure by 
matriculating, without money and without 
price, in the university of Nature. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Pride of Possession » There are 
those who understand the subtle 
pleasure, the inner satisfaction, 
gained from the ownership of 
things which the whole world ap- 
proves and acknowledges to be 
fine and genuine. * 7» 7* » 


A gown by Poiret; an etching by 


Whistler; an authentic Chippen- 
dale; a blooded hunter; a service 
of Sévres porcelain — such posses- 
sions mean far more to those of 
taste and discrimination than the 
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“The supreme combination of 
all chat is fine in motor cars.” 


motor cars —that they count their 
Packards among their most prized 
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“And not altogether with his money,” 
answered her friend. 

“In his old age he comes upon a gold 
mine, poor man!” added one of the French 
husbands, with an appreciative stare at the 
woman and a commiserating glance at her 
gray-headed escort. 

The stranger was restless; when his com- 
panion was tired with moving about he 
would sometimes continue to walk alone. 
He had an odd mannerism, but seemed 
totally unconscious of it, or perhaps he was 
supremely indifferent to the attention it 
attracted. He would place his extended 
forefinger on the rail every three steps with 
an odd precision, as if he were keeping an 
account of his paces. Occasionally he 
stopped, apparently to add up the distance 
he had traveled. These were naturally 
moments of absorption, but in spite of his 
concentration he continued to stand mag- 
nificently erect and his face retained an 
illumined look of satisfaction with life as he 
was living it and with the world as it was. 
When he struck a match to light a cigarette 
Catron arose and stepped to his side. 

‘May I share that light?” 

“Certainly.” 

His voice matched the rest of him. It 
had a resonance under control, a readiness 
which stopped just short of affability. 

“My name is Catron—meaning a loafer 
at large.” 

“Mine is Chesley—Alexander Chesley. 
I’m not a loafer any more than you are. 
Nasty word—‘loafer.’ I’m an architect on 
a holiday. That’s it—a holiday.” 

The man had a way of seizing conversa- 
tion by the throat which had a peculiar 
fascination. One knew instantly that he 
did not employ words fatuously any more 
than he would have taken up the tools of his 
profession idly. 

“Perhaps I should have said I’m a 
searcher then,’ admitted Catron with a 
smile. “I’m on the trail of that insidious 
peace which somehow seems to breed only 
under a hot sun.” 

“Ah, that’s better,’ said Chesley 
quickly, his eyes lighting up but continuing 
to stare impersonally into the distance. “‘I 
can meet you there—perhaps I might even 
help. Has it ever struck you that all the 
modern theoretic philosophies have sprung 
out of severe climates? There seems to be 
an allegiance between cold reason and 
snow. Kant, Hegel and Comte; Ibsen, if 
you'll admit him as a philosopher. Berg- 
son and even William James—they are all 
precisionists. They lead you in the end toa 
sort of frigid finalism. You can think with 
them, but you can’t live by them except 
through the suspension of cold storage.”’ 

“No,” said Catron, “I had never thought 
of pure reason as inevitably linked to 
winter, but ——”’ 

“*____ hut where does that get us, eh?”’ 
said Chesley, filling in Catron’s puzzled 
pause. ‘“‘It brings us south on the trail of 
that insidious peace you mentioned as 
breeding only under a hot sun. We North- 
erners have jeered at it since the Year One, 
without ever stopping to think that the 
millions we despise for their indolence live 
what we read. We’ve been given laborious 
wheat, the staff of life, to lean on; but they 
can club existence with heavy tubers, 
breadfruit and bananas—stuff that mocks 
at weeds, rust and disease. They can clothe 
themselves in warmth alone, fill a pipe for 
next to nothing and lean back to a timeless 
contemplation of time. If that isn’t the 
essence and the goal of all philosophy, what 
is? Eh?” 

Catron laughed and Chesley laughed 
with him—a low, lilting laugh. But almost 
immediately his face sobered again. It was 
a fine face, well-proportioned except for the 
boldness of the nose, and with that clean 
smoothness which denotes lifelong care of 
the skin. 

“It boils down to this,” he added? 
“There can be no peace without detach- 
ment between man and his fate.’’ He 
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nodded thoughtfully, then turned abruptly 
and started down the deck, resuming his 
count on the rail as if it had not been in- 
terrupted. 

Catron had no opportunity to renew the 
conversation that day, but on the following 
morning he caught Chesley’s eye as he 
walked by and waved an informal greeting. 
It was ignored. Thinking there had been 
some mistake, he arose, put himself directly 
in Chesley’s path and grinned a reminder 
of their acquaintance. Chesley came at 
him as if to run him down, stopped sud- 
denly, muttered an apology and pushed by. 
Catron had seldom in his life been success- 
fully snubbed, but on this occasion he had 
to admit the cut direct and complete. He 
sat down seething with rage which was 
presently to turn to wonder, for on his next 
round Chesley’s face lit up at catching a 
bit of the French chatter. He stopped and 
beamed on the vivacious group with un- 
mistakable good humor. 

‘“Ah!” cried one of the women. 
sieur understands!” 

“How could I fail to understand?” said 
Chesley promptly in the clipped French of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. “Is not music 
a universal language?”’ 

The women clapped their hands in de- 
light and their husbands cried, ‘‘Bravo!”’ 
That he should speak unhesitating French 
was a gratification, that he should prove 
witty was enchantment. They did not 
bother to tell him how well he spoke—a 
compliment reserved only for bashful be- 
ginners—for he knew as well as they. In- 
stead they admitted him whole-heartedly 
to their battledore and shuttlecock of talk 
and found him an adept player of the game. 
Finally one of the women remembered po- 
liteness. 

“Madame does not walk with you this 
morning.” 

“No,” said Chesley, ‘‘the heat is a bit 
too much for her just now. Perhaps in the 
evening se 

None had watched him and his com- 
panion with more brazen interest than the 
French group. It had not only commented 
good-naturedly on the youthfulness of the 
wife in comparison with his own age, but 
had noted with explosive exclamations all 
those small gestures of solicitation and re- 
gard exchanged between two people who 
are engrossed in each other without a 
thought as to the magnifying power in the 
eyes of onlookers. 

“But she is charming, your wife, 
the younger of the Frenchwomen. 
has an air.” 

Chesley’s face grew blank for an instant. 
He half turned away and then back again. 
He stood with his feet slightly straddled, 
but more erect than ever. 

“Tt is not my wife, madame,” he ex- 
plained frankly. “It is my nurse, Miss 
Benton.” 

There was a little gasp at the news, for it 
came as a genuine surprise. Before anyone 
recovered sufficiently to think of something 
appropriate to say, Chesley had started 
down the rail, measuring it off with his ex- 
tended forefinger, one touch to every three 
paces. He seemed oblivious of the murmur 
which swept down the deck so swiftly that 
it actually passed him. 

“Tt’s a nurse that he has, not a wife,” 
exploded the younger Frenchwoman to her 
nearest English-speaking neighbor. ‘‘It is 
droll to have a nurse when one can walk like 
that, hein?”’ 

The French group joked about the mat- 
ter with an easy leniency. They still found 
Chesley’s lady charming and would have 
been glad to meet her. But Catron could 
see a congealing wave pass down the length 
of the deck, fiat i all those who a 
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“She 


moment befol had been steeped in heat 
and lassitude. MThe reaction was manifold. 
Some of the fates hardened into dead masks 
with live eyes. Others sagged to loose 
thoughts. Still others—a very, few—sof- 
tened into pity and cast glances of mingled 


reproof and commiseration at Miss Ben- 
ton, who chose that instant to step out 
from the companionway to join her pa- 
tient. 

Catron felt a sense of outrage. Why 
should these people accept at once a be- 
smirching interpretation of a veiled condi- 
tion? He had spent much of his life in 
travel and had seen many nurses in inti- 
mate attendance on patients without ever 
having their reputation as to conduct put 
in jeopardy. There were fixed rules for that 
sort of thing—a scale of distance, as it 
were, increasing as the patient progressed 
to convalescence. In spite of appearances, 
it boiled down to the question: Was this 
man convalescent or, in the face of his 
jaunty air, was he subject to fits of depres- 
sion which had to be watched? 

“Appearances”? was the weak word in 
that conclusion, and he was forced to recog- 
nize the fact as the foundation for the un- 
hesitating attitude of the passengers in 
general. The man looked too well, the 
nurse too solicitous, to be accorded special 
privilege. Whenever the couple was out of 
hearing ribald remarks passed from chair 
to chair. Men laughed, the women frowned, 
as was proper, and children, quite at a loss 
as to the source of the commotion, looked 
blank. But looming above the persiflage 
there gradually arose a solid wall of con- 
demnation. . 

Presently those people who had kept 
to their staterooms almost continuously 
moved out as if to fill in the missing stones 
of an unyielding rampart. An illusion of 
chill so permeated the air that Catron 
caught himself shivering even while he was 
mopping sweat from his forehead. His own 
emotions were in a turmoil of confusion. 
Was that why Chesley had snubbed him? 
No; it couldn’t have been, for the cut had 
come before the Frenchwoman’s indiscre- 
tion had started the fuse to burning. How 
old was Chesley? He might be fifty, and 
then again he might be sixty. When a man 
carried himself like that, gray hair meant 
nothing. You couldn’t tell. But a nurse! 
What the devil did he want of a nurse? 

The couple swung into view. Chesley 
was walking with springy step, eyes to the 
front. Miss Benton leaned on his arm, 
looking up at him from time to time with 
that air which was neither altogether devo- 
tion nor solicitude, but vaguely combined 
the two. Thus presented, there was no 
denying that the evidence was not only 
damning—it was being flaunted. Their 
faces glowed with one of two things—child- 
like innocence or brazen effrontery, but the 
impression remained that as. actors they 
were superb. Three men standing at the 
rail near Catron failed to yield the passage. 


Chesley caromed into one of them. He- 


turned his head and begged pardon over 
his shoulder so naturally that it was impos- 
sible to say whether his action had been 
accident or dexterous challenge. 

The man he had bumped was enormously 
obese at the waistline. In addition, he had 
bulging eyes and a pendulous lower lip. He 
was dressed in a soiled sports shirt and trou- 
sers which clung as if by a miracle far be- 
neath the bulge of his stomach. Cast into 
bold relief against the disappearing trim- 
ness of Chesley and his companion, he was 
as obscene as a naked harpy. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘that settles it. If 
they’re not booked to get off tomorrow, I’m 
going straight to the captain.’’ His face, 
already flushed, turned purple. ‘I’ve got 
a wife and three children on this boat—two 
of them girls.” 

As it happened, his officiousness was not 
to be put to the test. The offending pas- 
sengers disembarked in the morning, and 
as Catron watched them follow their lug- 
gage ashore he was overcome by a sudden 
sense of desertion. He glanced at the hud- 
dle of chairs abandoned by the French 
group, rushed to his cabin in a near panic, 
packed his bags, and within half an hour 
had cleared the customs. He was in time to 
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hear Chesley inquire of the agent as to 
hotels. The Sans Souci was the first, the 
Plage the second choice. Knowing that 
Chesley would go to the best, and wishing 
to avoid the least suspicion of spying, 
Catron directed his driver to the Plage. 

He had avoided taking a motor car and 
was riding in a ramshackle cabriolet, locally 
called a bus. Dozens of these flimsy car- 
riages, generally with a broken strut or 
two and consequently sagging tops, were 
pattering about the town, each drawn by a 
tiny native pony. These ponies, most of 
them emaciated but doggedly persistent, 
came soon to symbolize the country to 
Catron. Seen behind them, the little car- 
riages became enormously overtopping. So 
with the sad-faced diminutive black people 
against the looming background of tumul- 
tuous mountains. The luxuriant hills, cor- 
rugated with the sharp clefts of sudden 
valleys, towered and mounted above the 
town in ever-increasing masses, lifting the 
eye higher and higher until it rested almost 
in dismay upon the barren peaks of La 
Selle. The unconquered slopes looked down 
upon the splashed huddle of houses with 
the imperturbability of a huge tree over a 
colony of ants. 

If the heat on the ship had been oppres- 
sive, on shore it was well-nigh over- 
powering; but fortunately there was an 
astonishing division between sun and shade. 
Even so, Catron found his clothes wringing 
wet after the exertion of climbing to the 
top story of the hotel. He was given the 
choice between three cubbylike rooms fac- 
ing on a front veranda. He chose the cor- 
ner one with a window looking out on the 
bay and another toward the mountain. 
The arrangements were primitive in the ex- 
treme. No glass in the windows, only mos- 
quito netting, curtained with pink cheese- 
cloth'on the lower sash. No carpet on the 
broad board floor save for a mat beside the 
small metal bed. No bureau or clothes- 
press, merely a row of hooks. Worst of all, 
the interior walls stopped two feet short of 
the ceiling, which thus became a sounding 
board. It magnified every noise in his and 
the neighboring rooms, which at some time 
had been partitioned off. 

Catron asked to see the bath. He was led 
down one flight of stairs, then another and 
another, out into the back yard, around to 
the side of the building, and was there 
shown a shower. Unable to face the climb 
back to his room at once, he passed through 
the house to the deep portico at the front. 
This was by far the most pleasant part of 
the hotel. In reality it was a brick-paved 
court almost as many yards broad as it was 
long, and with a ceiling twenty feet high. 
It was screened by awnings and vines and 
served as sitting room, café, dining room, 
lobby and conservatory. There were cov- 
ered tables for those who wished to eat and 
bare ones for drinkers. He sat down at one 
of these a little to one side of the main en- 
trance and ordered a bottle of beer. Pres- 
ently he heard the pitter-patter of a pony, 
the rattle of an approaching bus, and a mo- 
ment later Chesley’s voice: 

“You stay in the carriage, Helen. I can 
see to things.” 

In spite of the heat, Chesley looked as 
trim as ever. He had made only two minor 
changes in his attire; he wore a white sun 
helmet and carried a thick Malacca cane. 
Catron felt a slight cringing within himself, 
as if his presence there were something 
shameful. An instant later he saw the ab- 
surdity of the sensation and braced himself 
for the imminent encounter. He made up 
his mind to nod if Chesley gave him the 
slightest encouragement and then ask him 
frankly what had come over him on board 
ship. If it was the matter of the nurse, the 
sooner it could be made plain that Catron 
cared not a jot what was her status the 
easier it would be for all concerned. He 
need not have troubled to plan. Chesley 
walked directly by him into the hallway, 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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tough fibre facing and extra solid rock core give it greater strength and a better surface 
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Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Shingles well exem- 
plify the quality of all Beaver Products for roofs 
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in building construction. In the rush to get 
needed work completed, ordinary caution 
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And yet it 1s so easy to He thorough and 
certain in advance. Even such a material as 
fibre wall board should be tested and com- 
pared before money is put into it. Beaver 
Fibre Wall Board, the first on the market, 
is first in public confidence due to the show- 
ing it has made in years of actual use. 


So with Beaver Bestwall—‘‘The Superior 
Plaster Wall Board.’’ That its greater 
strength is no idle claim, you can prove by 
tests as you can prove its ability to take 
decoration better. 


Beaver American Plasters, of consistent 
uniformity, also ask no more than the oppor- 
tunity to prove their worth to you. 


BEAVER 


Roofing is a big subject. Claims for this 
roofing or that will only congest your mind. 
The certain way to know you are right is 
to test different roof materials. Give each 
one the ‘“6 Daring Tests”’ that Beaver pro- 
poses. Take a Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon 
Slab or any other Beaver VulcaniteShingle or 
Roll Roofing and watch it meet these severe 
requirements that the Beaver tests impose. 


Remember you can get no more out of 
your walls and your roofs than the quality 
of the materials in them will give you. 
Whether it is next week, or next year that 
you intend to build, it should be worth your 
while to get all the facts about the Beaver 
Products. Decide to do so now. ‘‘Consult 
the Beaver Products dealer in your town,’’ or 
write forsamples and literature. Dept. 1011. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada London, England 
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Guaranteed 
Hand Dipped 


in pure 
Molten Zinc 


Thirty-five years’ experience has emphasized the 
superiority of the Wheeling process of dipping each 
article separately by hand in pure molten zinc. 
While modern large-scale production methods offer 
quicker and cheaper ways to perform this opera- 
tion, the slower but more thorough hand-dipping 
process is carried on in Wheeling factories because 
it gives a heavier, longer-wearing zinc-coating 
inside and out. 


Ask your dealer for Wheel- 
ing Hand-Dipped Ash 
Can No. 518 and secure 
a receptacle that is more 
than equal to the rough 
use it must stand. Heavy 
steel, reinforced top and 
bottom, and hand-dipped 
in pure molten zinc, it 
guarantees both indiffer- 
ence to hard wear and 
long insurance against 
rust. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
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How could the world ever get along without the Only the Wheeling Trade-Mark is the insur- 
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necessities of daily use—Ash Cans, Garbage Cans, products backed by an experience of 35 years in 
Pails, Tubs, Coal Hods—stop and think how putting extraordinary value—longer wear and 
much comfort and convenience—how much san-__ fullest economy—into metalware and _ sheet 


itation and health are in their service! steel products for home, farm, factory and for 
building. 
The Wheeling Trade-Mark has real significance ite 
to those thousands — literally millions — who Look for the Red Label. Resolve now to make 
have bought metalware and sheet steel products even the smallest expenditure for the humblest of 
bearing the familiar Red Label. household necessities count for the utmost. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY : Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Copyright 1926—Wheeling Corrugating Company 
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pounded on the floor with his stick, and 
was presently bandying pleasantries in his 
racy French with the mild-mannered pro- 
prietress. 

“Tt hurts me that you should have for- 
gotten me, madame.” 

“But I have not, monsieur. It is three— 
four years ago that you were here.”’ 

“Four years that the world has been be- 
tween us and now we’re both on top again. 
Tell me the rest of my fortune. Have you, 
by any chance, two adjoining rooms?” 

“Monsieur is as gay as ever and I con- 
gratulate him on the need for two rooms. I 
have them, but they are very small and on 
the top floor.” 

“Let us not start with deception. I con- 
fess to you that when I landed they told me 
there was a newer and better hotel—the 
Sans Souci. I have been there.” 

“Tt is quite true,” said the hostess plac- 
idly. “It is a better hotel than this.” 

“There you are wrong. It has no vacant 
rooms, and since you have, your establish- 
ment is immeasurably superior.” 

“Shall I show monsieur?”’ 

“What is the need? There is no choice to 
make.” 

A moment later he was helping Miss Ben- 
ton from the carriage. 

“Tt’s going to be a bit rough, Helen,’’ he 
warned her. ‘Not dirty. Quite clean and 
good food. But no conveniences, you under- 
stand. Two measly connecting rooms on 
the third floor and the bath out in the yard, 
downstairs—that sort of thing. Do you 
think you can put up with it? If you can’t, 
back to the ship we go.” 

So at least they hadn’t been asked to 
leave, thought Catron, and then listened for 
the first time to Miss Benton’s voice. ° It 
was low and full, held habitually to its 
major tones: 

“Tf it will do for you, of course it will for 
me. I may be melting, but, after all, I’m 
not really made of butter.” 

_ “You see,’’ said Chesley, displaying the 
court veranda, “‘here’s where we eat and 
sit and drink. Not bad, eh?” 

His glance passed over Catron with an 
infinitesimal up-and-down movement, but 
Miss Benton’s rested on him for a fleeting 
instant, scarcely taking him in. There was 
no reason why she should recognize him, as 
he had not spoken to her on the boat, where 
she had had eyes only for Chesley. 

“Tt’s charming,’”’ she murmured. 

“But don’t forget it’s all the charm there 
is, and practically all the air,’ warned Ches- 
ley. ‘‘ Mosquito curtains over the beds— 
beastly things—choke you. I believe I’ll 
take the chance of being eaten alive. But 
never mind. Let’s have luncheon and a 
rest. After that, as soon as the sun begins 
to slope, we’ll order around a motor car and 
run up to Petionville. There’s something 
there I want you to see.” 

“That will be fine,’’ said Miss Benton, 
leaning toward him as she had so often 
done on the boat. 

They passed through the entrance arm in 
arm, and Catron heard their voices grad- 
ually fade as they climbed the stairs to- 
gether. Thinking of the way Chesley had 
treated him, his brows drew into a creased 
frown. Why should a man of such bubbling 
bonhomie, of such punctilious courtesy to 
all others, have made so unwarranted an 
exception? Somehow it wasn’t in character; 
it didn’t go with his gallant air. Motive? 
There’s a motive behind every action under 
the sun. That was the ticket—find the mo- 
tive. 

Abruptly the frown began to clear and 
a smile glimmered in his eyes. Well, if it 

really was jealousy—and what else could 
it be?—then he could forgive Chesley; he 
could even like him for it. The holding of a 
woman is an intricate job in the best of cir- 
cumstances, and the first of its thousand 
Tules is to take no unnecessary chances. 
Why shouldn’t Chesley guard himself 
against a younger man? 

More books have been written about 
love than about all other maladies com- 
bined, but Catron had a theory that the 
vast majority of them contained a basic 
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error. They assumed a universal conces- 
sion that a unique microbe of love had been 
isolated. All the vulgar symposiums as to 
whether a man can love twice, or two 
women at the same time, or whether after 
thirty his head invariably leads his heart, 
enraged him; for he believed not only that 
the microbe itself has not been isolated but 
that it is manifold and as diverse as the 
origins of smallpox and a bad cold. This 
pathological way of looking at the thing 
made him exceptionally lenient toward 
those bitten by any of the multitudinous 
bugs of love. They suffered, were delirious, 
and suffered again. To come to their aid 
as a physician was forgivable, but to stand 
over them in judgment was like spanking a 
child for having scarlet fever. 

His rancor toward Chesley, which had 
been mounting to the explosion point, 
passed completely. He saw in him now only 
a man of the world old enough to have ac- 
quired the bitter wisdom that discriminates 
between enjoyments, firmly sacrificing the 
lesser for the greater pleasure. He had seen 
him gracious toward a variety of women, 
but could not remember his talking to any 
man except for their own brief yet lively 
conversation on the true habitat of prac- 
tical philosophy. Well, here they were, 
each free to be lapped in heat in his own 
way and to have the rambunctious cer- 
tainty of right and wrong cradled to sleep 
like a puling baby. 

Promptly he decided to do nothing he did 
not wish to do. It was against his inclina- 
tion to go upstairs, so he moved to a table 
in a far corner where the shade was deepest, 
drank another beer, dozed for a while and 
woke to find that Chesley and Miss Benton 
had come down again and were already 
lunching—naturally, as far away from him 
as possible. He ordered his own meal, and 
after finishing it at leisure, amused himself 
with reading a file of one of the local papers 
which announced itself as a daily, but came 
out only at such intervals as the publishers 
had the cash to pay for an issue. Catron 
smiled, but in sympathetic admiration. 
Here were no excuses for a lapse of a day or 
two, no undignified editorial contortions. 
It was just the way things were—part of 
the monumental calm that breeds under a 
hot sun. Presently his attention wandered 
and he caught himself listening to Chesley’s 
buoyant voice: 

““You’re sure you can stand it, Helen? 
You see, the motor car will make its own 
breeze, and once we’re up in Petionville I 
can assure you the air is quite ten degrees 
cooler. Besides, I have a special reason for 
getting up there while the sun is still a bit 
high.” 

“Of course I can stand it,’ murmured 
Miss Benton with deeper feeling than Ca- 
tron found justified either by the occasion or 
the words. He wondered if she was one of 
those women who find that it pays to speak 
always with a suggestion of tears in the 
voice. She didn’t look it. She looked any- 
thing but soft in a mushy way. And yet 
Chesley was forever offering her his arm as 
if her excellent legs were not to be trusted. 
He did it once more when the motor car 
came for them, leading her down the shal- 
low brick steps with an Old World formal- 
ism which in these days of an imminent 
single standard edged on the grotesque. 

Catron frowned, but again his brows 
cleared to a possible solution. He went 
back in memory to those years when it 
gave him an acute emotion to touch the 
hand or hair or a last year’s ribbon of the 
girl of his heart’s occasional desire. He 
sighed. Sitting there just out of reach of 
the tropic heat, surrounded by a luxuriance 
of growth so coarse it seemed to carry a 
threat against man and all his works, he 
came abruptly face to face with the fact 
that youth can become a forgotten country. 

Had he wandered so far beyond its boun- 
daries as not to be able to put himself in 
the shoes of somebody more fortunate? 
Here was a man his senior by several 
years, but who had apparently contrived 
to linger beyond his allotted time in that 
land where the bravery of a dream puts on 
substance, transforming itself miraculously 
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into the driving power behind the beat of 
the pulse and lending light to the uncertain 
fires of the soul. Who was he to judge Ches- 
ley, if Chesley could still thrill to the pres- 
sure of a woman’s slender fingers on his 
arm? 

Toward evening a breeze sprang up, the 
overheated earth sending its pestilent hu- 
mors out to sea. Catron hailed a rickety 
bus and went pattering along the shore 
road with the Beau Rivage for his goal. 
He would dine there and give the diminu- 
tive pony a chance to knit his bones to- 
gether for the return trip. He almost 
feared another encounter with Chesley and 
Miss Benton, and was relieved to find him- 
self the only guest. At any rate, if they 
came they could not accuse him of having 
followed them. 

He sat at the extreme corner of the pro- 
jecting veranda and watched the metallic 
brazenness of the day melt suddenly into 
incredible softness. A sense of beauty in 
overwhelming masses assailed him. The 
towering corrugated hills became tumbled 
folds of velvet and the bay a rippled carpet 
of cerulean blue. There was a single mo- 
ment of actual pain when beauty, concreted 
to a spear point, seemed to plunge into his 
vitals, and it left him gasping. But almost 
immediately came the healing night, with 
the evening star laying across the darkened 
waters a track of light almost as broad as 
the illumined reflection of a northern moon. 

He was oppressed by the exaggeration 
in everything about him—exaggeration of 
the stars, of shadow and light, of heat and 
chill. It seemed to strike the same threat- 
ening note of the luxuriance of the foliage, 
belittling all human endeavor. As he rode 
back along the way he had come his mind 
fastened again on Chesley and the one talk 
they had had together. Somehow there 
seemed to be a link between that moment 
and this, and presently he seized upon 
Chelsey’s own words—there can be no peace 
without detachment between man and his 
fate. When they had been uttered they 
had seemed cabalistic, packed with a mean- 
ing difficult of access. But now that mean- 
ing became as logical and as simple as the 
effect of light. 

The snatch of talk with Chelsey took on 
new proportions, as if even a chance saying 
could not escape the spell of exaggeration 
which now became a magnifying glass. 
This then was what Chesley had been 
driving at—the mind can thread the most 
intricate labyrinth of reason, but the every- 
day body in which we live cannot follow. 
The philosophy of the body begins where 
reason ends, enabling it to plant vineyards 
on the lip of a voleano, to endure in deserts 
where thousands have died of thirst, and 
to rear huts on the site of a cataclysm with 
the driftwood of a tidal wave. You could 
say of such people they have no sense, but 
here was Chesley proclaiming that they are 
possessed of the only sense worth having— 
the acceptance of an immutable division 
between today and tomorrow. That was 
the sum and substance of all he had said, 
summarized by himself in a dozen words— 
there can be no peace without detachment 
between man and his fate. 

By the time he reached the hotel the 
breeze had died totally, leaving behind it a 
humid and pervasive heat more devastat- 
ing than had been the hot breath of day. 
He went at once to his room and undressed. 
Clothed only in his pajamas, he hurried 
down for a bath and then returned to 
stretch out gingerly on top of the coverlet. 
It was ominously warm to the touch. Soon 
he felt it grow moist beneath the length of 
his body. He moved to the other side of 
the narrow bed, and when that in its turn 
was wet with perspiration he rolled back 
again for momentary relief. In spite of 
his discomfort, he managed to doze, but so 
lightly that when he was awakened by the 
sound of voices it was with a thoroughness 
which banished instantly and definitely all 
further hope of sleep. 

“You must find this heat rather awful.’ | 

Unmistakably it was Chesley’s voice, | 
still imbued with its peculiar lift and vigor. 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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At last modern science has made 
it possible for you to heed the 
warning of furniture experts, 
“‘ Never use a greasy polish on fine 
furniture!”’ 

Here at last is a polish that 
feeds the varnished surface and— 
as if by magic—brings up the true 
beauty of the original finish. 


furniture and automobiles 


It is the “vanishing cream” of 
furniture polishes. As easy as dust- 
ing. A few light passes with soft 
cheesecloth and the Woodtone 
liquid vanishes, leaving a bright, 
gleaming surface perfectly dry. 
Will not even show finger marks. 


Prove it for yourself! 


Send 6c’for the generous trial 
bottle of Woodtone today! En- 
dorsed and used by 132 furniture 
makers and 5000 furniture dealers. 
They say: “We’re delighted with 
it” —R. W. C. & Co. ‘“‘Superior to 
anything hitherto used.’’—A. H. V. 
Co. “Have never found anything 
to equal it.”—C. G. 

Try it in your own 
home. It’s far ahead 
of the best greasy 
polish you ever used. 


or 
FREE! 
A copy of Winnifred 
Fales’ book on the 
care and preservation of fine 
furniture FREE with every 30c 
order for a full size 4-oz. bottle. 
Mail the coupon today. Money 
back if not perfectly satisfactory. 


GIRARD & CoO., INc., Dept. S2 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
O Enclosed find .6c for a trial bottle of | 
| 
| 


| 
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Woodtone. 

I O Enclosed find 30c for a 4-oz. bottle of 

| Woodtone and Winnifred Fales’ new book 

| FREE. 
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Voted So by Millions of Women, by Culinary 
Experts and Dietetic Authorities, 
on These Important Counts 


Why Quaker Oats ‘‘stands by’? you 
through the morning 


De? YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before 
meals? Don’t jump to the conclusion of 

poor health. Much of the time you'll find it is 

largely brought on by an ill-balanced diet. 


Deliciousness— Steaming, flavory and wonderful, no other hot break- 
fast compares. Rich, plump oats, milled under the watchful scrutiny of 
Quaker experts. All that rare “Quaker” flavor is embodied—a flavor 
to be found in no other kind of oats. 


To feel right you must have well-balanced, com- 
plete food. At most meals you can get it. That 
is, at luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic 
mistake is usually made at breakfast—a hurried 
meal, often badly chosen. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged 
today. The oat is the best balanced of all cereals 
grown, 


Rich in Nutriment— A breakfast that “stands by” you through the morn- 
ing. Contains more protein than any other cereal. Rich in essential carbo- 
hydrates. And when served with milk, combines the necessary vitamines. 


Contains 16% protein, food's greatest tissue 
builder; 58% carbohydrates, the great energy ele- 
ment; is'well supplied with minerals and vita- 
mines. Supplies, too, the roughage essential toa 
5 : 7 . healthful diet th kes laxati Id. ded! 
Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes——That’s faster than plain toast. et geattt Ale eG leant 
No cooking bother, no kitchen mess. A rich, hot breakfast in a jiffy. 


Few foods have its remarkable balance. That 
is why it “‘stands by’’ you through the morning. 


Why go on with less nourishing breakfasts ? Hot oats and milk is the dietetic urge of the day 


The Quaker on a label means the world’s stand- 
ard in cereal products... a symbol of the finest 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY grains that grow, of the finest milling. known. 


(Continued from Page 171) 
For an instant it seemed to Catron that the 
words had been spoken at his side, in his 
ear; then he remembered the common 
ceiling shared by his and the neighboring 
rooms. It was like a sounding board and 
the acoustics were inconceivably sharp. 
Listening intently, he even heard Miss 
Benton draw a long quivering breath be- 
fore she answered. The sigh and the words 
came unmistakably from the room beyond 
Chesley’s, indicating an open door: 

“Tt’s pretty terrible, but no worse for 
me than it is for you.” 

“Oh, yes, itis. Doesn’t bother me at all, 
really. I suppose it’s because I’ve got a 
thousand things to think about. Are you 
under the net?” 

FINO.” 

“Neither am I, and I haven’t heard a 
single mosquito so far. Have you?” 

“oe No.’’ 

“Then there’s that to be thankful for.” 

There was a pause which gave Catron a 
chance to weigh the ethics of the situation 
in which he found himself. All he had to 
do to let Chesley and his companion know 
that they were being overheard was to 
cough or merely sigh. On the other hand, 
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he did not wish to appear to be giving a 


deliberate warning; that would be too 
gross in its implication. Perhaps if he 
imitated the deep breathing and restless 
movement of a sleeper about to awake 
Then came something which scattered all 
scruples as to eavesdropping to the four 
winds: 

“You know, there was a nice chap on 
doard the boat. I had a chat with him— 
just a few words, and as I remember it I 
said most of them. I would have liked to 
talk to him again.” 
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“Did he tell you his name?”’ 

“Yes; it was Catron,’’ continued Ches- 
ley’s amazing voice. ‘‘You see, according 
to my system I could never forget that one. 
The moment he told me I said to myself 
cat and run.” He chuckled joyously. 
“Pretty good, eh, Helen? It didn’t strike 
me before, but it’s damn good!” 

“You never forget names, 
murmured Miss Benton. 

“No. Faces are a bit hard for me, but 
not names. I concentrate on them because 
it’s more than a mark of good breeding. 
The easiest way in the world to hurt a man’s 
feelings is to forget his name, and to re- 
member it is the easiest way to warm his 


do you?” 


heart. Sounds like a little thing, doesn’t 
eee, 

“Yes.” 

“Tt isn’t. It’s huge. Anything that 


warms the heart is huge,’’ Chesney said. 


In Spite of a Marked 
Difference in Ages, She 
Was Overwhelmingly 
in Love and Beloved 


There fell a silence, and Catron’s first re- 
action toward it was one of gratitude. He 
felt as if he had been whirled around on a 
turntable, and he welcomed the chance to 
regain his sense of direction. After all, the 
only possible solution was a simple one— 
Chesley must be exceptionally nearsighted. 
Catron’s eyes were as exceptionally good, 
but he recollected the confession of a 
myopic friend credited with being the 
greatest snob on two continents. This man 
had explained in a moment of despair that 
to him faces were always merely a wavering 
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adumbration. 
quite closely and study it, because at two 


It didn’t help to see a face | 


feet or two yards farther off it would be- | 


come a totally different face. Probably it 
was that way with Chesley, and Catron 
thought with regret of his moments of 


anger and of the hours wasted in vain | 
speculations when he could have been 


knitting a friendship toward which he had 
been impelled from the first moment of 
encounter. 

Remembering his pride at hitting upon 
jealousy as a motive for the rebufis he had 
suffered, he felt a twinge of disgust with 
himself. It .was as if, looking up before a 
broad stairway, he had missed his footing 
and tumbled into a cellar—that dank cellar 
of the mind in which had moved the authors 
of innuendo on the boat. The memory 
came to him of faces hardening into dead 
masks with live eyes, of others sagging to 


loose thoughts, and of those | 


few who had looked upon 


Miss Benton with horrified 


pity. 
Lastly he thought of the 


man, tremendously obese | 


and sour with sweat, who had 


board—two of them girls. 
Catron felt himself soiled by 
that final touch, and sud- 
denly lonely. The poison in 
the air had not reached those 
against whom it had been 
directed. They had contin- 
ued serenely on that high 
plane of the human emotions 
which asks no question and 
answers none, while he had 
succumbed to the thing he 
despised. 

That was what made it 
worse. He had recognized 
the vileness of sitting in judg- 
ment and had preened him- 
self with thouzhts of his own 
broad-minded tolerance, | 
while all the time his feet | 
had been sinking into the 
mire of blind accusation. His 


no difference what were 
Miss Benton’s relations to | 
Chesley. Now, lying there | 
on his bed, totally forgetful | 
of discomfort or the morality 
of mere etiquette, with his | 
ears straining to catch ev- 
ery sound that came from 
the neighboring rooms, he 
had come to the abrupt re- 
alization that it did make a 
difference — an overwhelm- 
ing difference. This contact 
between two people, two 
strangers, had the rarest of 
all qualities—texture. Tex- 
ture cannot lie. In the long 
run it defies imitation. If 
they were lovers, then he 
had stumbled upon one of 


at rare intervals to revivify 
the legend of that realm 
where none, least of all the 
king, may fence-the fields 
and say to love, ‘‘ Walk only 
in the lanes.”’ 

“‘You’re not sleepy, 


Helen?”’ 
‘Ob, no.” 
“T can’t stop thinking about that girl.” 
“What girl?” J 
“You know. Those inscriptions that 


were written in pencil on the walls of the 
Chapelle Delmars on the way up to Pétion- 
ville.” 


“Oh, yes; but which one? What girl?” 


those examples which come | 


declared his intention of tak- | 
ing the matter straight to | 
the captain because he had | 
a wife and three children on | 


stand had been that it made | 


“Sordid little church with its wick float- 


ing in castor oil for a lamp, but those pen- 
ciled prayers on the white plaster of the 
walls sort of got me. 
the one I mean? ‘I have faith in thee, oh, 
(Continued on Page 176) 


Don’t you remember | 
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ere’s the Battery 


Willard 


5-Point Inspection 
Includes: 


1—Testing each cell. 
2—Replacing evaporation. 
3—Cleaning terminals. 
sa5 : 2 r 4—Cleaning top of battery. 
Are you familiar with the more thorough Inspection Service 6 Tightening holdsdawne 


which helps to make batteries last longer and serve better? 
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—a genuine Willard Battery—the 13-plate size—. 
in a sturdy rubber case. 


We mention the number of plates because 

- most car builders use 13-plate batteries for their 

product, and we wish you to know that this is 

a full-size battery for replacement in practically 
all cars. 


We wish you to know, also, that you can have 
this battery installed in your car for $16.50 at all 
Willard Service Stations. 


Sure, you'll save money. A Willard does that 
every time, and this one has two plates more, 
per cell, than many batteries offered for this 
important job. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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“Fortify for 
Fire Fighting”’ 


IMPROVED 


ne 


“‘Improveti”’ means a per- 
fectly perfected Gene Fire 
Extinguisher. 

The man who owns an 
Improved Gene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher has a long lease 
on perfect safety. 

He will tell you how 
quickly it works whenever 
needed. How easily it 
operates—a child can do it. 

It never freezes or jams 
or sticks. It never leaks 
or evaporates. Just waits 
patiently to serve faith- 
fully—and perfectly. 

An improved Gene Fire 
Extinguisher is an accom- 
plishment in 100% fire 
protection equipment. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Girene Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 
Heone Fire Extinguishers. 
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‘Hammer the Hammer’? 
safety for fifty-five years. 
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7 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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42 Recipes with a 
new taste-thrill—FREE 


WRITE today for ‘Seasoning Se- 
crets for Home Cooking,’’ our recipe 
booklet that gives you suggestions 
for many new dishes. Charles Gul- 
den, Inc., Dept., WX-1, 48 Elizabeth 
St., New York. 
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MUSTARD 


| just it. 
| be seen, because it leaps beyond the voice, 
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(Continued from Page 173) 

most holy virgin of Delmars! Send me a 
husband; I have so much faith in thee.’” 

“Yes; I do remember. Did you really 
think I could forget it? I just wanted to 
make you repeat it again.”’ 

“Tt was signed, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, but just with her first name.” 

“Well, that’s all right. The parochial 
teacher will know who she is. We must find 
out and I’ll give her a dot. Poor child, she 
doesn’t ask for love; only for a husband— 


| something you can buy here for a very 
| small amount of money.” 


” 


“Perhaps —— 
“Perhaps what?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Yes; tell me. Do tell me.” 

“Love to a young girl is so indefinable 


| and so all-embracing. But even so, being a 


woman, I can tell you that her little prayer 
was big enough to include love.” 
“You mean her word ‘husband,’ all by 


itself, stands for love?” 


“Not only for love. It stands for so 
much more than that—for the whole round 


| orange of life.” 


Chesley chuckled. “I never heard of 
that one, Helen. Describe the orange of 


| life.” 


“With its bitter and its sweet,’’ mur- 
mured Miss Benton, “‘its shell, its flesh 
and—and its seed.” 

Chesley’s mirth ceased—audibly. “‘By 
Jove! You’ve packed life into an orange! 


| Where God put it, after all, but we forget 
| that, don’t we? 


Show me a mind in 
trouble and I’ll show you a man who has 


| not been content with the sublime trinity— 


the circle, the sphere and the cycle.” 

The silence which ensued did not come as 
a relief to Catron. He prayed that the 
voices might go on. Chesley’s had come to 


| represent to him not sound, but thought 


caught on the wing, held for an instant, and 


| then released for a higher flight. The sub- 
| lime trinity—the circle, the sphere and the 


cycle! Had ever a man said more in fewer 
words? Miss Benton’s voice, on the con- 


| trary, had taken on physical form. He 
| could almost see it—her voice. 


Sometimes 
it was like a hand, soft yet firm, smooth 


| and strong. Then again it was a river, a 
flowing depth upon which one might launch 
| a burden and watch it float lightly away. 


But when Chesley spoke again it was in 
a huskier tone, thought with dust in its 
throat: ‘‘ You’ll never know how sorry Iam 
about today.” 

“Don’t think about it any more. You 
promised.”’ 

“T can’t help it. How stupid I was not 
to remember that this is December! Win- 
ter here, in spite of the heat, just as it is at 
home. Why, that’s what I.took you up 
there for—to show you a mighty flamboy- 
ant in bloom.” 

“T know.” 

“No, my dear, you can’t know. That’s 
It’s one of those things that must 


higher than the reach of words. Asplash—a 
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dome—of red. What does that mean? 
Nothing. But to the eyes, Helen, a shout 
of color! See it once, and hear it forever. 
Redder than gushing blood and with a live 
heat that begins where flame ends. A flam- 
boyant in bloom is brave; I’ll back it for 
the bravest sight in all the earth. More 
than an oriflamme. It’s as though the drab 
old world put on the red crest of a fighting 
cock and clamored for battle. I choke when 
I try to tell you, but I didn’t want you to 
hear about it. I wanted you to see it— 
today.” 

“‘Tt’s because it’s like a badge of courage 
that you love it so much,’”’ murmured Miss 
Benton rapidly, her low voice thickened to 
that tone which Catron had found tainted 
with too constant a suggestion of tears. 
“But you mustn’t get excited about it.” 

‘Perhaps you’re right,’”’ continued Ches- 
ley more calmly. ‘‘Queer thing. There 
isn’t one man in a thousand can get excited 
without making a fool of himself. Anger 
now—that’s a disease. It’s actually toxic. 
Do you know that a fit of rage can give you 
a nasty cold?”’ 

“‘T have heard of it.” 

“Here I am, off on another tack. Tell me 
when you’re sleepy, will you?”’ 

“‘T never was less sleepy in my life,”’ re- 
plied Miss Benton. ‘“‘You want to talk, 
don’t you? You’re not doing it just for 
me?” 

“That’s a strange idea.” 

“Not so strange. You’re always think- 
ing of me first. It’s the one thing that 
makes me unhappy.” 

“Unhappy! My dear girl 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it—not in that way. 
You know I didn’t.” 

“Yes; I know. Well, this time I’m talk- 
ing for myself and to myself. Out there in 
the dark you’re like the wall of a barn and 
I’m like a boy with a racket and ball.” 

Catron’s scalp crinkled with the strange 
sensation we describe as hair standing on 
end. Involuntarily, he rose in his bed and 
it creaked, but the sound was covered by a 
precisely simultaneous and noisier move- 
ment in Miss Benton’s room. 

“T’m bouncing words against you,” con- 
tinued Chesley, ‘‘catching them on the wing 
and knocking them back again. It’s one of 
the few games you can play in the dark.” 
His voice broke sharply into a different 
tone. ‘‘You’ve left your bed!” 

““Yes,’’ answered Miss Benton, her voice 
quivering. Without being louder, it was 
suddenly nearer. 

‘Why, you’ve come into my room!” 
exclaimed Chesley. ‘“‘But where are you?” 

“‘T’m standing in the window.” 

The words stuttered as if, in spite of the 
balmy air, she was shuddering with cold. 
She paused, and Catron could see her with 
that supervision which makes nothing of 
walls. It seemed to him he could hear her 
swallowing the tears in her throat before 
she dared speak again, but now he knew 
why the tears were there by the violent 
scalding in his own eyes. 

* Aleck ie 
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“Thank heaven, Helen, you’ve finally 
managed to get out my name. But you 
mustn’t let it choke you that way. Say it 
again.” 

‘Aleck, listen!’’ she said more firmly, 
giving each syllable full emphasis. “I’m 
standing in the sun by the window, looking 
at the dawn.” | 

There was silence—such a silence as. 
comes but once ina lifetime. In the end it 
was broken by Chesley’s voice, unchanged, 
casual, almost playful: “‘The dawn, eh?” 

““Yes,’’ choked Miss Benton. ‘“‘The 
hills ——’ 

“You don’t have to tell me,” interrupted 
Chesley. ‘Let me paint them for you. At 
five o’clock in the morning they are like 
tumbled folds of velvet drenched in light. 
Do you think because it’s come at last 
that I can’t see them? And the bay— 
thestill bay, pale and yet profoundly blue! ” 

“ce Don’t ! ” j 

““Helen, come here.” 

There was the rush of bare feet across 
the floor, then sobs—the hoarse, tearing 
sobs of a woman’s soul, crying out against 
the suffering it may not share. | 

“My dear child, you mustn’t; really 
you mustn’t!’”” A pause, and then— 
“Funny! I’ve never had the chance be- 
fore to find out your hair is so soft. Where's 
your hand? Give it to me. There, that’s 
better. It’s foolish of you to cry.” 

“Foolish!”? she whispered hoarsely. 
‘It’s wicked, it’s vile! You’re as brave as 
that red, red tree, and I’m only a coward.” 

“Oh, no. Let’s try to think clearly. 
After all, what is it that’s happened? Only 
the death of our playful little deception on 
the world, and I’ve had my doubts even of 
that. Those French people must have got 
my secret when I had to tell them you wer 
my nurse. So must that man you let me 
run into. Then there was my trick of ake 
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ing in touch with the rail when I walked 
alone. Why, the whole ship must have 
guessed ——”’ ’ 

“‘Please—please don’t. I want to cry.’ 

“Nonsense! My eyes will never agai 
be able to make you out to offer you my 
arm, but you can bring your hand to me, 
can’t you? And that’s all the change 
between yesterday and today—all the 
change.” 4 

“Oh, God!’’ sobbed Miss Benton in de- 
spairing, aimless supplication. 

“Helen, you’re wrong—dead wrong. 
You think I’m at last totally blind and in 
darkness, but I’ll bet there isn’t a man yo 
know can see more things or see them be’ 
ter than I can. All the places I’ve known! 
I’ve been piling them up in the winter cellar 
of the mind. All the books I’ve read! A 
the houses I’ve built! Do you think there’ 
the slant of a roof I can’t remember, or the 
turn of a wall, or the cool shadow of 
open door? Don’t whisper it, but there’s 
where I keep my pride—in the homes I’ve 
built for other men. I’ll look at them when 
I want just tosmile. But when I want to 
laugh out loud I’ll look at the flamboy- 
ant in bloom.” 
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NSIDE the home—a little group of growing, gracious lives. 
Outside, like a circling threat, the lure of shoddy, vulgariz- 
ing things... 
Tawdry jazz-music with the jungle-rhythm . . . stained, 
cheap drama... ‘‘snappy’’ literature . . . dance hall nights. 
How shall we protect our children from all this cheapness? 
By surrounding them with forms of beauty! Good books, 
good music, good furniture. These are not objects merely—they 
are bulwarks. They form good taste. They build sound character. 
Berkey & Gay Furniture has maintained the style leadership 
of America for over sixty years. Today more people than ever 
demand the work of these famous Shops. 
They buy it for the tradition of beauty behind it and the real- 
ities of fine construction WITHIN it. And because they value 
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COAT-OF-ARMS 


Look for this Shop Mark 
inset in every Berkey & Gay 
creation. It is your protec- 
tion when buying, and your 
pride ever after. 
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certain features of permanence and beauty that can only be 
found in furniture of the highest character. 

All Berkey & Gay color decorations, for instance, are hand- 
painted by artists. All cabinet and drawer interiors are ma- 
hogany. All carvings and ornaments are individually wrought 
of wood, never of composition. The mellow hand-shading and 
high-lighting of legs, mouldings and carvings is made possible 
only through the use of genuine American gumwood. And 
frequently you will find as many as seven different kinds of 
choice, hand-matched woods in a single moderately priced suite! 

Greater sales and advanced shop practice have made possible 
these, and many other quality refinements at suite prices rang- 
ing from $225 to $6000! And more than a hundred different 
styles to select from! 
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BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN * Founded in 1853 ’ NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM: II5 W. 40TH STREET 
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of woodwork finished with Vitralite, the Long- 

Life Enamel, creates an indefinable charm, an 
atmosphere of welcome, peace and rest. And all 
this may be attained at a cost no greater than that of 
the common paint-like enamels. While the price 
per can may be greater, Vitralite flows so easily and 
spreads so far that it costs no more, and often less, 
per square foot, applied. 

There is no masquerading enamel purporting 
to be better but cheaper per gallon, that will hide, 
spread, flow and level out like Vitralite. Just a few 
strokes of the brush by the most inexperienced per- 
son is a most convincing test. 

It has been over twenty years since the formula 
of Vitralite was brought from England and, ever 
since, Vitralite has been the standard with which 
other enamels are compared. Architects, painters 
and dealers will confirm this. 

The beauty of Vitralite is not fleeting. It holds 
its color and luster. It is so durable that it 1s guar- 
anteed for three years, inside and outside, although 
indoors it lasts so long that a guarantee is superfluous. 

Vitralite is available in White, Ivory, Cream, Pearl 
Gray, Putty Gray, all in Gloss and Eggshell finish; 
Chinese Blue and Leaf Green in Gloss only. 
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SEND For FREE SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with Vitralite. Color Card and names of dealers in your 
locality will also be sent you on request. 

GUARANTEE: If any Pratt &F Lambert Varnish Product fails 
to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by archi- 
tects and sold by the better paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda St., 
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From a painting by Frances Rogers. Copyright 1926, P&L 


PRATT & IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 


“6 1”F LOOR VARNISH 


The transparent floor finish in clear and colors, 
which stands the “hammer test.” You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won't crack. It is heel- 
proof, marproof and waterproof. For nearly forty 
years it has withstood the utmost in foot traffic 
on floors. The world walks on “61” Floor Varnish. 
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“Well,” remarked Detective McBride, 
“T guess I’ll have to be on my way.” Ger- 
ald regarded him uncertainly. ‘‘You’d 
better not hang around here,” said the de- 
tective. “Somebody might pick you up. 
Well, good-by, Mr. Shannon, and if you’re 
ever in Buffalo again, look me up at head- 
quarters. I know a dump where they have 
real Pilsener and you and me can get to- 
gether and sing some more.” 

“T’ll look forward to that with pleasure, 
Mr. McBride,” said Gerald. ‘‘Good-by. 
It’s been nice to know you.” 

“The pleasure’s mutual, Mr. Shannon,” 
rumbled the detective. ‘‘And say, there’s a 
freight pulling out for New York at 2:20.” 

“Thanks. Good-by.” 

They shook hands. Gerald watched the 
portly frame of the detective as he marched 

-away. Mr. McBride was humming On the 
Banks of the Wabash in a tone like a jugful 
of bumblebees. 

Hunger was on Gerald again. He as- 
suaged it, after certain blandishments and 
the exercise of the arts of salesmanship, at 
a Polish lunch room, where he convinced the 
proprietor that the hat Gerald was wearing 
would be ideal for him. In exchange for the 
hat Gerald received all the stew, dumplings 
and rice pudding he could conveniently 
hold. 

“Tf,” said Gerald, as he stepped out of 
the restaurant, hatless but happy, “‘my 
wardrobe holds out, I can eat my way clear 
to Siam.” 

Then he went to the yards again and 
sought out the eastbound freight the basso 
detective had told him about. 

Gerald Shannon made his entry into New 
York City in something approaching style. 
He was sitting at the steering wheel of a 
brand-new seven-thousand-dollar limou- 
sine. True, he had no hat or tie, his clothes 
were as wrinkled as an elephant’s skin, and 
a whiskery development showed darkly on 
his face; but the car was impeccable. His 
fellow travelers, basking on the purple 
plush upholstery, had identified themselves 
as E] Paso Lew, Slim the Sneezer and the 
Soapless Moke, 

No tire troubles, no traffic-cop problems 
beset them as they rolled into the city, for 
the automobile was firmly bound on a flat 
car. Slim the Sneezer had expertly opened 
the door of the limousine—that, he ex- 
plained, being his profession. As the train 
slid down the Hudson River Valley, Slim 
regaled Gerald and the others with stories 
of his prowess as a purloiner of closed cars. 
He explained that he was going to New 
York to go into business in a large way. 

Gerald parted from his companions on 
the Bowery, after providing them and him- 
self with a banquet in Beefsteak Joe’s which 
cost him his coat, vest and suspenders. He 
was standing in Chatham Square, on the 
edge of Chinatown, planning his next move, 
when a brass-buttoned, blue-coated figure 
prodded him in the ribs and told him to 
keep moving. Automatically, indignant 
words of protest rushed to Gerald’s lips, 
but they got no farther. It suddenly struck 
him that he was no longer in Branton, the 
son of the richest man, a person to be 
spoken to politely, even by policemen. He 
moved on up the Bowery, and in the plate- 
glass window of a barber shop which spe- 
cialized in painting black eyes, he saw his 
reflection—a bedraggled tramp, with a 
black stubble of beard, no hat, no tie, no 
coat, and clad in baggy trousers and a shirt 
which screamed for the laundry. 

He went into a shop adorned with gilt 
balls. It was crowded with old mandolins, 
old opera glasses, old valises, old watches, 

old clothes and a fat old man in a skullcap. 

“Good day, sir,”” began Gerald. ‘‘ Kindly 
cast an eye at these shoes I have on.”’ 

The man in the skullcap dropped a beady 
eye on the shoes and grunted. 

“Observe closely their beauties,’ said 
Gerald. “Handmade, best leather from 
happy cows. Let your gaze linger on this 
shirt. Pure linen. A trifle smudgy at the 
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moment, I grant you; but wash it, and, my 
dear sir, you’ll have a swell bit of shirting. 
Regard these trousers. Tweed. Tailored in 
London. And study this underwear. Silk, 
and mark you, monogramed. Garters with- 
out a blemish. Feast your eyes on this dis- 
play.” 

The man in the skulleap grunted. 

“T stand ready,” declared Gerald, “‘to 
trade the lot for a complete suit of work 
clothes and one dollar. Well, do you take 
the opportunity of a lifetime, or do I take 
it down to Wall Street?” 

The ancient man made a minute inspec- 
tion of what remained of Gerald’s attire. 
He muttered. He shook his head. At 
last, after negotiations which consumed an 
hour, and were twice punctuated by Gerald 
stalking to the door and being clawed back, 
Gerald left the shop clad in a reclaimed 
union suit, cheap socks, a pair of not so new 
khaki trousers, a blue flannel work shirt 
three sizes too large for him, a pair of stout 
patched work shoes with hobnails, a worn 
blue denim coat and a muslin cap bearing 
in large red print the words Eat Blum’s 
Pies. In his hand he held a greasy dollar 
bill. 

He spent the night in a cubicle in the 
Royal Flush House on the Bowery, at the 
cost of a quarter and some itching. Early in 
the morning he made his way to West 
Street and the docks. He walked many 
miles that day, and interviewed many gruff 
men before he found what he was looking 
for. 

“See Larkin at Pier 601,” a stevedore 
advised him. 

He saw Larkin, a swollen, mottled, bo- 
vine man, chewing a cud. 

“‘Want a good man on your boat?”’ asked 
Gerald. 

Larkin spat. His voice was raspy. 
“Where is he?”’ Larkin said. 

“He stands before you,”’ said Gerald. 
“He is, in a word, myself.” 

“AHumph!”’ said Larkin. 
mules?”’ 

“Do I know mules?” said Gerald. 
“What a question! Why, I was born in a 
stable—a mule stable.”’ 

“Yeah?” 

“Raised among mules,” said Gerald. 
“Raised by mules, you might almost say. 
Had a mule for a nurse. Her name was 
Angelica. Angie, I called her.” 

“Say,” growled Larkin, ‘‘cut the gab.” 

“You asked me if I knew mules,” said 
Gerald pleasantly. ‘“‘I was telling you. 
Well, do I go on your ship? Act quickly if 
you want an A-1 mule man.” 

“*Say,’’ remarked Larkin, ‘‘it will be bad 
enough to have a holdful of mules, let alone 
a cuckoo like you.” 

“Look here,” said Gerald earnestly, ‘I 
know mules inside out and back and forth. 
I want to go with you. What does the job 
pay? ” 

“Ten bucks for the trip.” 

“Tell you what I'll do,?’ Gerald said. 
“Give me the job and you can keep the 
ten. I pine to be among mules. Doesn’t 
that prove it?”’ 

Larkin spat. “‘You’re on,” he said. “‘Re- 
port to Olsen. Tell him I sent you. Don’t 
talk to the mules. They have trouble 
enough as it is. Step on it!” 

It wasn’t much of a ship, that mule ship. 
In weight, it was under four thousand tons, 
counting in the mules, and it was all of 
thirty-five years old, Gerald decided, since 
it could not have become so dirty in any 
lesser period. Its charm was enhanced by 
the fact that part of the cargo consisted of 
fertilizer. After it made the open sea, as it 
did that night, it became apparent to Ger- 
ald Shannon why jobs on mule boats are so 
comparatively easy to get. 

The good ship Bessie Bailey could not, 
with any degree of accuracy, be described 
as a floating palace. She was in no sense 
palatial, and she did not float. She jiggled 
along through the rough sea, now rolling 
like a sailor full of redeye, now bucking like 
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a spurred bronco, now shivering like a 
Hawaiian dancer. The mules were acutely 
unhappy. Even their robust constitutions 
were not proof against the eternal jostling 
and tossing. In the dank, dark, fetid hold, 
they squealed and snorted and kicked, and 
were unwell, copiously. They kicked one 
another, but they preferred Gerald. 

He, himself, even when crossing in the 
choicest cabins on de-luxe liners, had never 
been a good sailor. After one day out, dur- 
ing which he was driven to extraordinary 
exertions by oaths and threats from Larkin, 
he felt like a man lying on a muddy road 
after a procession of steam rollers had 
passed over him. He was hideously:sick. 
From Larkin and the others he received no 
sympathy. 

““You said you love mules,” said Larkin. 
“Well, go ahead—love ’em.”’ 

At night he slept on a pile of straw in a 
corner of the hold. That is, he lay there 
through long and grueling nights, tormented 
by small nipping objects, and tossing about, 
while he listened to the mules talking plain- 
tively to one another. Sometimes he dozed 
off, for he was tired in every fiber, only to 
be shot awake by a scurrying throng of rats 
using his chest as a boulevard. 

The food served to the attendants of the 
mules was denominated by them as slop, 
and this verged on flattery. It didn’t mat- 
ter much to Gerald; he had a profound lack 
of interest in such things. His thoughts, 
when he was able to think at all, were 
chiefly: 

Would he survive the trip, and why had 
he ever come? 

Then, after twenty-two days which had 
all the quiet joy of an equal period spent in 
the chair of an unskilled dentist, Gerald, 
eluding the stern eye of Larkin, slipped up 
to the deck and saw in the distance the 
gray-green outline of a shore. Leaning 
against the rail, a stub of pipe in his 
mouth, was Quirk, the first engineer, a 
grizzled man with morose eyes. 

“*Tt’s the old sod,”’ he told Gerald. ‘‘ We’ll 
tie up in Cobh Harbor tonight.” 

“You're Irish?”’ Gerald asked. 

“T was born in Drogheda,’ Quirk an- 
swered. ‘I live in New York now. I’m an 
American citizen. It’s funny, ain’t it, how 
many good Irishmen are Americans?”’ 

“Why did you leave the old country?” 

“Sure nobody stays who can get away. 
It’s a poor land, mostly, where foolish men 
pound away their lives trying to do some- 
thing, and the wise ones leave for a place 
where there’s a chance.” 

“You take a dark view of it,’’ Gerald 
said. 

“T know what I’m talking about,” said 
the first engineer shortly. “‘I nearly starved 
to death in Drogheda.” 

“Going ashore tonight?” 

“Nobody’s going ashore,” said Quirk. 
“Larkin wouldn’t take the chance. If his 
crew ever came back at all, they’d be full of 
rum and trouble and would probably throw 
mules at him.” 

“T sort of wanted to take a look at the 
old place,’”’ Gerald said. 

“Stay away from it, young fellow,” ad- 
vised the first engineer. 

“Mr. Quirk?” 

“Well?” 

“Did syou ever hear of an American mov- 
ing to Ireland?” 

“You don’t mean immigrating?”’ 

“In a way—yes.”’ 

“T did not. A million and more good 
Irishmen have gone to America, but may 
the devil everlastingly roast me if I ever 
heard of an American immigrating to Ire- 
land.” 

“Not a good idea, eh?” 

“Not an idea at all,” said Quirk. 
comes under the head of lunacy.” 

“Well,” said Gerald, ‘“‘I must go back to 
my long-eared friends downstairs. I see the 
gentle Larkin coming and I read a rebuke 
in his eyes.” 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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OME shoes are characteristic -here 
are two, designed by Selz, typical 
of the vigorous styling of the 
season. Plenty of comfort - thor- 

ough workmanship - choice leathers - 
all proof against hard usage. Selz 
VELURE-/1#i5h INNER TREAD ¢ NO cracking. 
Sold by Selz merchants everywhere - 
write us for the name of yours. 
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Polo last from the new Berkshire 
grain leather. A rugged look, but leather 
soft and “easy.” This reddish grain 
leather, stout sole, beveled heel, and the 
brogue pattern, make it the shoe for the 
cool months that follow. 
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S elz WELTER 


A comfort-feeling, rugged appearing 
blucher oxford of medium weight 
construction. Made from Martin tan 
Scotch grain leather of fine quality. The 
unusual stitching all around the sole 
gives it an air of distinction. The typical 
broad toe shoe style favored by young 
men, and modified to suit present cloth- 
ing styles. 


THE SELZ ORGANIZATION ~— Chicago- Pittsburgh 
Shoemakers for three generations 
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The ship had tied up in Cobh Harbor 
for the night. It was a starless night, and a 
clinging, chill and clammy mist blew in 
from the sea. The lights of the town were 
distant yellow blurs. Cautiously, Gerald 
Shannon made his way up on deck. Lar- 
kin’s bulk loomed up in front of him. 

“Where you gbing?”’ Larkin demanded. 

-“T came up to look at the stars, Mr. 
Larkin,” said Gerald. ‘“‘Don’t you ever 
look at the stars, Mr, Larkin, and wonder 
if they are new and beautiful worlds, where 
all mules and men have sweet natures and 
oceans have no waves? Or do you think 
that life in the stars is just as it is down 
here, imperfect, worried, groping?”’ 

Mr. Larkin removed a rat-tail stogy from 
his plump lips. “‘ You go down below with 
the rest of the mules,”’ he growled. 

“But I want to talk to you.” 

“What about? Stars? There ain’t no 
stars, so if you’ve got anything sensible to 
say, spill it.” 

“T want to go ashore.” 

“You can’t. I’d never see you again.” 

“Really, Mr. Larkin, I’d no idea you 
cared so much for me.” 

“T don’t. But you stay here, see? I'll 
need you on the return trip.” 

“Mr. Larkin,” said Gerald, ‘‘I’ve earned 
my passage over here. I’ve tended ill mules 
with a loving mother’s care. I’ve done the 
work of two men. I’ve a right to go ashore, 
and I’m going.” 

“You go below and stay there,” spat out 
Larkin, and took a step toward Gerald. 

There was a large hogshead, half full of 
bilge water, on the deck. At college, Gerald 
had made a notable reputation as a tackle. 
He had spilled more than one Harvard back 
on his educated ear. Considering that he 
was out of practice, Gerald did fairly well 
with Mr. Larkin’s two hundred pounds. 
His charge lifted Larkin off his feet, carried 
him through the air and deposited him in 
the hogshead. It was a very snug fit for 
Mr. Larkin. His knees and eyebrows were 
in close proximity, and the water, obeying 
the principle of Archimedes, splashed up in 
his mouth, dampening some rich and torrid 
language. It took several strong men to pry 
Mr. Larkin out of the barrel. When he was 
at last free, he sputtered out harsh words 
and unfavorable descriptions of Gerald, 
who might have resented it had he been 
present. He wasn’t. At that moment he 
was making slow but steady progress 
through the tingling waters of the harbor, 
with easy trudgeon strokes. 

He hauled himself out of the water at a 
decrepit, deserted wharf, and lay there, en- 
tirely spent by his long swim. At length he 

‘mustered up enough strength to crawl into 
a shed on the wharf, to roll his shivering 
body in an old tarpaulin. He slept as only 
aman can sleep whois tired in every muscle 

_and nerve, and woke to look upon a smiling 

Irish day. He got up, stretched himself, 

- thought of Hondo’s coffee, of hot baths and 

clean clothes, and then lurched along the 
wharf, for the motion of the mule ship was 
still with him, to the street. On the curb 
he sat down to consider matters. 

Across the street a smallish, oldish man 
was moving about, opening his tiny fried- 

_ fish shop for the day. He moved and looked 

like a chimpanzee, Gerald thought. Ger- 

_ald’s clothes were still damp from his swim. 

He did not mind that much. What he did 
mind was a gnawing hunger that hit him 
suddenly. He had never been so hungry. 
He never knew anybody could be so hun- 


gry. 
Gerald Shannon felt in his pocket for 
his soggy dollar bill. An exclamation of dis- 
may burst from him. 
_ “That rat!” he said. He referred to a 
_ pasty, rodent-eyed youth who had slept 
near him in the straw on the mule ship. He 
had told Gerald proudly that he was a dip, 
that the police of six cities wanted him for 
picking pockets. Apparently he did not 
want to get out of practice while on ship- 
board. Gerald’s hand touched something 
small and round. 
“Anyhow,” he said, “he left me my 
dime.” : 
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He sat contemplating it. He looked up. 
The fried-fish man had come across the 
street and was speaking to him: ‘Good 
morning.” 

“Good morning,” said Gerald. “Fine 
day.” 

“Tt is that,” said the fried-fish man, sur- 
veying Gerald. “‘But it looks as if it was a 
hard night.” 

“Nearly as bad as the night of the big 
wind,”’ said Gerald. 

“You look,” said the man judicially, 
“ike Jonah just out of the whale.” 

“‘l’m Jonah’s stepbrother,” said Gerald. 


““He was lucky. The whale ate him, but I - 


could eat a whale.” 

“Ts it hungry you are then?” asked the 
man. ‘‘Losh, man, why didn’t you say so?”’ 
“‘T can’t eat my words,” said Gerald. 

“Maybe, then, you could do with a bit of 
cod. I’m out of whales this morning.” 

““T’m broke,” said Gerald. 

“Lord save us from sin, man, but lads 
without a penny are no novelty in these 
parts. Come with me.” 

Gerald followed him into the fried-fish 
shop. Its smell alone nourished him. In all 
his life no sensation had ever been so ex- 
quisite to him as the rising aroma of that 
frying cod. 

“Hat hearty,” said the old man. ‘‘They 
don’t cost me nothing. I catch them my- 
self.” 

He heaped steaming fish on a platter. He 
filled a mug with tea, green, strong and hot. 
Gerald could feel his strength coming back 
to him. “I’m certainly grateful to you, 
Mr. 4 

“Darrow’s my name— Malachi Darrow, 
and it’s only too glad I am to feed you. 
You're down today, but you'll be up to- 
morrow. It’s the way of the world.” 

“Are times hard in Ireland?” Gerald 
asked. 

“No harder than usual. But where do 
you come from?” 

“* America.” 

Malachi Darrow whistled. “‘You’re not 
expecting to find work here?”’ he asked. 

“T’ll have to work if I want to eat,’’ Ger- 
ald said. “It isn’t everybody who’s as gen- 
erous as you, Mr. Darrow.” 

The old man scratched his head. ‘And 
you look like a knowledgeable young fellow, 
too,” he said. ‘“‘Looking for work here, 
though! You’ve more nerve than sense, I’m 
thinking, as the locomotive said to the bull 
that charged it. What can you do?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“You'll find plenty of that to do,” said 
Malachi Darrow. ‘‘ Better have some more 
fish.” 

“Thank you.” 

When he had finished his second helping 
of fish and tea, he shook the old man’s hand. 
“‘T’ll always remember your kindness,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Now I’m off.” 

“Good luck to you, lad,” said the old 
man. 

As Gerald went down the street, on firm 
feet now, he remarked, not that there was 
anyone to hear him, “A country can’t be 
entirely hopeless where men have hearts 
like that old man.” 


A good eighty miles he had marched 
along the highways, on foot mostly. His 
feet were blistered and swollen in his stiff 
shoes. One passing motorist—he was sur- 
prised how few cars were on the Irish 
roads—gave him a short lift and a shilling 
for changing a tire. That shilling, frugally 
converted into beer and cheese, sustained 
him. 

It was near the end of the day, and he 
was sitting by the roadside, debating 
whether to force himself along a few miles 
more or find rest in an enticing haystack in 
the field, when a jaunting car passed. He 
hailed it, asked for a ride. The driver, an 
antediluvian rustic so deeply embedded in 
white whiskers that his words came through 
them thickly, told him to jump in. The 
little brown mare jogged along the dusty 
road. They passed through several small, 
forlorn-looking settlements. The rustic was 
a silent man, and Gerald could coax no con- 
versation from him. The sun was low in the 
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west when they trotted into a village which 
was the most forlorn-looking of them all. 

““Where are we?”’ asked Gerald. 

From out his whiskers the old man 
pushed a reedy voice: ‘“‘Glenkillen.” 

“T get off here,” said Gerald. “Thanks 
for the ride.” 

The old man’s watery blue eyes peered 
at Gerald. He shook his head, clucked to 
himself, peered at Gerald again. ‘‘You’re 


| not wanting to get off here, mister?” he 
| said. 


“Yes. Why not?” 

“Nobody does,” said the old man. 

“‘But Dido 

The old man wagged his head, peered 
dubiously at Gerald, then clucked to his 
mare and drove on. 

Gerald looked about him. The dusk was 
falling. Glenkillen seemed like a deserted 
village. In its straggling streets, tall grass 
grew. The houses were time-worn, dilapi- 
dated, crumbling. There was no stir and 
bustle; only the sound of the steady wash 
of the waves. Gerald’s heart sank. A great 
loneliness and despair swept down on him. 
He plunged his hands in his pockets and 
one of them touched his dime. 

“Maybe I’m a crazy fool,” he said. “I'll 
let fate decide. Heads I go, tails I stay.” 

He tossed the coin into the air. It fell, 
struck his outstretched hand, glanced off 
and was lost in the grass of the street. 

““So much for fate,’ he said. Then he 
laughed. “Dad had five shillings when he 
got to Branton,” he said. 

He tightened his belt. He heard a sound, 
and saw, outside of one of the cabins, an 


| elderly woman milking a goat. He saluted 


| her. 
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“Good evening to you, ma’am.” 
“Good evening, mister.” 
“‘ Are there any Shannons hereabouts?”’ 
“‘Shannons?”’ she repeated. “‘Nary a 
one. There were Shannons, and plenty of 
them, here years ago. But they all went 


| away.” 


““Where did they live?” 

“Down beyond—at the end of that lane. 
The old cabin is standing yet, though it’s 
been empty these many years.” 

“That’s a fine goat, ma’am,”’ said Gerald. 

“She is not,’ said the old woman. “‘She’s 
contrary with the milk, like all the goats 
in Glenkillen.’”? She looked up at him. 
“Would you like a cup of warm milk?” she 
asked. 

“Tt would be robbing you, ma’am.”’ 

“Tt would not. She doesn’t give much, 
but it’s more than enough for me and 
Darby.” 

He drank the milk thankfully. “It’s 
noble milk,” he said. “‘Good night, ma’am, 
and thank you.” 

“Good night, mister, and belike you'll be 
traveling on to Tralee.” 

““No,”’ said Gerald. ‘‘I’ve a mind to stay 
here.” 

“Lord help you!” she said. 

He walked away, leaving her staring 
blankly after him. He made his way along 


| the winding lane till he came to the cabin 


where the Shannons had lived. None of the 
cabins in Glenkillen were in good condi- 
tion. 

This one was an almost complete ruin. 
Moss grew on its sagging walls and 
pushed through the cracked clay floor. 
Through its partly fallen roof great slices 
of sky could be seen. In a corner, on some 
rank grass he gathered at the cabin’s door, 
with his shoes for a pillow, Gerald Shannon 
made his bed. Through the gaps in the roof 
he could see the stars as he lay there. He 
smiled up at them. The salt sea air seeped 
through the cabin’s walls, and his bed was 
a hard one, but Gerald Shannon slept well 
that night in the house of his father. 


“Darby!” 

““What is it now, Nora McShane?” 
“Here he comes.” 

“Who?” 

“The lad I gave a sup of milk to’ last 


| night.” 


“Him that was asking after the Shan- 
nons?”’ 


“The very same.” 
“Who is he?” 
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“Sure he didn’t give me his calling card. 
A roving tinker, maybe. He’s got a fine 
bold pair of eyes on him, he has.” 

“Nora McShane! And you nearing 
seventy!” 

“Be easy in your mind, Darby. Do you 
think everybody has a weakness for black 
eyes because you have, you old satyr?”’ 

“‘Cripes, woman, will you never stop re- 
minding me of something that happened all 
of forty years ago?” 

“‘ As if you needed reminding!” 

She called ‘‘Come in” in answer to Ger- 
ald Shannon’s tap on the cabin door. 

“Good morning, ma’am,’” he said. 
“Good morning, sir.” 

““Good morning to you, mister.” 

“Will it rain, do you think?” Gerald 
asked. 

“Tt will that. I can feel it in my rheu- 
matism,” said Darby McShane. 

“‘l’m sorry you're ailing, sir.’ 

“‘T should be in my grave by rights,”’ said 
Darby McShane most cheerfully, “but I 
have to stay alive to keep an eye on the old 
woman here.” 

“Or any other woman who passes by,” 
put in Mrs. McShane, from the hearth, 
where she was mending a twig fire. 

““You’re no Easter lily yourself, Nora 
McShane,” her husband remarked. “‘ Young 
man, are you married?” 

“No,”’ answered Gerald. 

““When your time comes,” advised Darby 
McShane, ‘‘pick a woman you can fight 
with. It keeps you interested in each 
other.” 

“T’ll remember that,’ laughed Gerald 
Shannon. 

“Will you have a dish of tea with us, 
mister?”’ asked Mrs. McShane. ~ 

“You're very good,” said Gerald. “I'll 
drink your tea, and gladly, if you’ll let me 
work for it.” 

“‘There’s no pot mending to be done,” 
she said. “‘You’re welcome to the drop of 
tea anyhow.” 

“T’m no tinker,” said Gerald. “But I 
really can’t accept your hospitality unless 
you let me cut some peat for you, or weed 
your onion patch—or what have you?” 

“T’d be glad of a bit of help, and that’s a 
fact,” said Darby McShane, “for I’m that 
crippled up most of the time all I can do is 
sit here and knit.” 

As Gerald sipped his tea, the old man 
plied a pair of bone needles, and the blob of 
brilliant red wool grew and began to take 
shape under his flying fingers. 

““You’re marvelously quick at it,’ re- 
marked Gerald. 

“There’s no better knitter in all Glen- 
killen,” said Darby McShane, “and we 
breed grand knitters hereabouts. My 
father taught me. There was a knitter for 
you! A sweater in two days as easy as 
winking. He made the one I have on.’ 

“It’s a beauty,’ said Gerald. ‘The 
colors are very unusual.” 

“The wife makes them out of herbs, sea- 
weed, berries and such,” said Darby Mc- 
Shane. “It’s a secret that’s been handed 
down in the village.” 

“Did your father make that design?” 
Gerald inquired. 

“You mean the beasts and figures on it? 
No, mister. We've always made sweaters 
like that in Glenkillen, long before my 
father’s time, or his father’s father’s, for 
the matter of that.” 

“Funny,” said Gerald. 
isn 

“Do you hear that now, Nora?” ex- 
claimed Darby McShane. “It’s what 
Father Gargan, the great scholar from Lim- 
erick, was after saying only last summer. 
He’s a high-educated man, but with strange 
notions, for he says that the Irish was once 
Spaniards and came sailing over here in 
little boats a million years ago—or maybe 
it was two thousand; I disremember which. 

Of course, God made the Irish Irish, and 
Irish they’ll always be, heaven willing. But 
Father Gargan says we Kerry men have 
black hair and red-brown faces because we 
was once Spaniards, which is a powerful 
strange thing for a man to say who preaches 
we must not believe in banshees and pixies.” 


“Tt looks Span- 


November 13,1926 


Gerald Shannon, who had passed for a 
native in Madrid, smiled. ‘“‘It looks like a 
fine, warm sweater,” he said. 

“You can have it,” said Darby McShane. 

““You’re very generous,” said Gerald, 
“but I really couldn’t accept it.” 

“Oh, let him have his way,” said Mrs. 
McShane. ‘Knitting keeps him out of 
mischief. A sweater is no great matter in 
these parts. I make the yarn myself, and 
the dye. You’ll be needing something warm 
about you, mister, these nights, with the 
wind blowing in from the sea fit to chill the 
marrow in your bones. It’s a wicked cold 
night you must have had last night.” 

“T was too fast asleep to notice it,” said — 
Gerald. 

“Where did you sleep?” 

“Tn the old cabin of the Shannons.” 

“Did you now? ’Tis no castle, and that’s 
no lie. Did you see any ghosts, mister?” 

“Never a ghost. Why?” 

“They do say that the ghosts of the 
Shannons keen round the old place.” 

“They wouldn’t harm me,” said Gerald. 
“T’m one of them.” 

They both looked curiously at him. “Is 
it a Shannon you are?”’ asked Darby Mc- 
Shane. 

“Well, yes—a sort of Shannon anyhow. 
My father’s name was Kevin Shannon. Do 
you remember him?” 

Darby McShane squinted at Gerald. ‘ 
do that,”’ he said shortly. 

“And so do I,” said Nora McShane. 

“You would,” said her husband. 

“He never had eyes for me, you old 
Turk,’ returned Mrs. McShane. She 
turned to Gerald. ‘‘ You’re the dead spit of 
him,”’ she said. J 

“Tell me something about him,” urged 
Gerald. The McShanes exchanged uneasy 
glances with each other. The silence be- 
came uncomfortable. “‘Whatwas helike?” 
said Gerald. 

“He was only a lad when he went away 
from here,’”’ answered Darby McShane, and 
knitted furiously. 

“But what sort of lad?’ Gerald per- 
sisted. 

“Oh, the usual sort, young and full of 
fun,’”’ said Darby McShane. 

“A bit of a harum-scarum?”’ asked Ger- 
ald. ‘‘Please tell me. Don’t be afraid to © 
be frank.” | . 

“Tt’s only the truth you’re saying, young 
Shannon,” said Darby McShane. “But it 
isn’t in me to be telling tales.” 

“Did they call him Useless?” asked 
Gerald. 

“They did so,” admitted Darby Mc- 
Shane. ‘‘Since you’re asking me, young 
Shannon, I’ll tell you this: He had the 
name of being as wild and willful and con- 
trary a lad as ever saw the light in Kerry 
and though he was well enough liked, it was 
thought that probably he’d be hung.” 

“He wasn’t,” said Gerald, with a smile. 

“Now I’m glad to hear that,” said Darb y 
McShane, and his manner was surprised 
and a bit incredulous. ‘‘There are some, 
though, who will be disappointed.” 

“Indeed? Who?” 

“The Muldowney clan,’ answered Darby 
McShane. “It’s a story you may know, 
young Shannon.” Gerald nodded. “Ol 
Muldowney,” went on Darby McShane; 
“never got over the way your father beat 
him.” 

“But dad never licked him, I thought.” 

“There’s more ways of licking a man, 
said Darby McShane, “than with you 
maulies. Big Muldowney broke you 
father’s nose, right enough, but your fathe 
broke his spirit. In his heart, Muldowney 
knew who was the stronger man, and hi 
never forgot or forgave Kevin Shannor 

To speak the name of Shannon in his hear 
ing was like giving him a big drink of gal 
and vinegar.”” Darby McShane knitted on 
“There’s an old saying,’ he observed 
“that fear is the father of ha 

Gerald finished his tea. 

“There’s another old saying,’ sal 
Darby McShane, “and it goes like this: 
When Saint Patrick drove the snakes ou 
of Ireland, he missed the Muldowneys.” 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

“T’d like to sit talking to you about my 
father and the old days all morning,”’ said 
Gerald, ‘“‘but I can’t drink your tea and 
not do a little work for it. Where’s the peat 
spade?”’ 

“You'll find the slane in the shed there,”’ 
Darby McShane told him. : 

All morning long Gerald labored strenu- 
ously in the bogs, digging peat, wheeling it 
in a barrow to the cabin of the McShanes, 
piling it there to dry. At noon they gave 
him a much-needed meal of tea and lentil 
soup. 

Three other elderly men sat on benches 
outside the cabin with Darby McShane, 
their fingers busy with knitting needles 
and bright-colored yarns. Darby had made 
progress with Gerald’s sweater and had be- 
gun to add a band of bronze-brown figures 


to it. 


“This,” said Darby McShane to the 
others, ‘“‘is Kevin Shannon’s son.”’ 

They nodded to Gerald and stared at 
him, and puffed at their dudeens, loaded 
with black and acrid native tobacco. 

“And how is himself?”’ asked one of the 
old men. 

‘“Well, thanks,’”’ replied Gerald. ‘“‘He’s 
doing nicely—building houses and things.” 

“‘He had the shoulders for a hod,”’ said 
the old man. “It’s glad I am he’s using 
them.” 

“And what do you think of Glenkillen 
now, young Shannon?” asked Darby Mc- 
Shane. 

“Tt’s a quiet spot,” said Gerald. 

“Tt’s all of that,”’ said Darby McShane. 
“And no wonder, for it is all but dead. It 
will fall to pieces entirely one day soon, I’m 
thinking.” : 

“But the landlord,’ said Gerald. 
*“Won’t he do anything for the place?” ~ 

The old men made sounds, half titters, 
half growls. “It’s plain you don’t know 
him,” said Darby McShane, ‘“‘for of all the 
tight-fisted, bull-headed, mean-hearted 
bosthoons that ever dispossessed a widow, 
Bigger Muldowney is the worst.” 

“Bigger Muldowney?” asked Gerald 
quickly. ‘‘Is that the man?” 

“Tt is, and may the grave worm nest in 
his black heart.” 

“He must be very old by now,” 
Gerald. 

“‘Tt’s his father you’re thinking of,” said 
Darby McShane. ‘The old man was car- 
ried off by a seizure last Easter, and no loss 
to anyone. The son’s in his prime, bad ’cess 
to him. He’s called Bigger Muldowney be- 
cause he’s bigger in beef and villainy than 
his father before him, and that’s saying a 
lot.” 

““Where does he live?” 

“Tralee. He has the public house there— 
the Green Stallion. Oh, a rich and power- 
ful man he is, with his race horses and his 
diamonds as big as spuds. Proud as a pea- 
cock he is, and wishful to be a great squire, 
with tenants touching their hats to him as 
he rides by. It’s said he makes thousands 
of pounds a year, what with squeezing it out 
of his tenants and with making potheen, 
though there are laws against it, and sell- 
ing it—and rank poison it is, too—to ships 
that smuggle it into America and sell it 
there as old Irish whisky, God save the 


said 


*mark. Why, man alive, one noggin of it 
- would give an elephant a month of belly- 


tt 
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aches! 

“Tt would that,’”’ corroborated one of the 
old men, rubbing his stomach. ‘‘ May the 
devil fly away with the roof of his house, 
the scut.” 

“Hesounds,” said Gerald, “like a charm- 
ing character. I’ve a mind to make his 
acquaintance.” 

“What talk have you, young Shannon?” 
demanded Darby McShane. ‘‘It’s folly to 
go near such a man.” 

“T thought,” said Gerald, “I might be 
able to persuade him to improve his prop- 
erty here in Glenkillen.”’ 

They looked at him in some alarm. 
“Steer clear of Bigger Muldowney,’ 
warned Darby McShane. ‘‘He’d do you 
bodily harm, surely, particularly if he found 
out you are a Shannon, for he’s a sudden 


Ireland I’ve seen,’”’ said Gerald. 
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man, full of bile, and schooled to hate all 
Shannons.”’ 

“Something of a scrapper, is he?’’ asked 
Gerald. 

“Yes, worse luck. It’s his boast no man 
can stand up before him.”’ 

“Has anyone tried?”’ 

“Yes, a few. Young, strong lads they 
were, with plenty of reason for wanting to 
beat him. It was most unhealthy for them. 
In no time he’d beat them to a marmalade. 
It’s lucky for him he has heavy hands, for 
it’s fear of them that keeps many a man 
from flying at him.” ; 

“But he has no right to let this village 


get in this condition,” said Gerald. ‘‘ You 
pay rent.” 
“‘Tt’s little enough we pay,’ said Darby 


McShane, “though it is more than we 
should have to. But you can’t talk of right 
to Bigger Muldowney. It’s nothing to him 
in his big house, with lashings of food and 
drink on the table, that we in our little 
houses are in want. Father Gargan once 
said to him, ‘ You’re breeding hate for your- 
self, Muldowney’; and he said, ‘Do I care? 
I do not. Small matter it is to me if the 
people don’t like me, so long as they are 
afraid of me.’ Oh, a born landlord he is.”’ 

“What a clubby soul he must be,” said 
Gerald. ‘‘He won’t do anything for Glen- 
killen, you say?” 

Darby McShane’s old face tightened in a 
bitter smile as he said; ‘‘Not him. He’s put 
a curse on the place. He hates it—as his 
father did—and it’s because it was the 
home of the Shannons, I do believe. Be- 
sides, there’s no profit here for him and the 
chink of gold pieces is the only music he 
likes. Our land seems sour. Our praties are 
puny things, hardly bigger than the eggs of 
an honest hen. Our goats give barely more 
milk than frogs give. Our pigs are poor 
starveling creatures, as lean and tough as 
willow switches. Our sheep are that deli- 
cate they lie down and die if you speak a 
cross word to them. There’s no trade here, 
for there’s nothing we can make or sell. 
It’s a distressful place entirely.” 

“Well,” said Gerald Shannon, “I doubt 
if we can make it any better by sitting 
round and glooming about it.” 

“What else can we do?” asked Darby 
McShane. ‘‘ Answer me that, young Shan- 
non.” : 

Gerald shrugged his shoulders. “‘I don’t 
know,” he said. ‘‘There must be some- 
thing. I wish I could find it.” 

“Tt’s worn thin we all are hunting and 
hoping,” said Darby McShane. “No, 
young Shannon, there are no pots of gold 
hid in Glenkillen.”’ 

“You can’t find them without digging,” 
said Gerald. 

“Digisit?’’said Darby McShane. “‘What 
with? To make a bit of brass you have to 
have a bit of brass to start with. I mis- 
doubt if there are twenty pounds hoarded 
away in all the socks of Glenkillen. Even 
if the good Lord sent us a rain of shillings, 
what good would it do us? Pound notes 
don’t make stunted murphies grow, and 
though you can feed bank notes to goats, 
that will not make the goats gush milk 
like the falls at Killarney, will it now?” 

““That’s where youre dead wrong, Darby 
McShane,” said Gerald. ‘‘ Money can do 
miracles.” 

“Aw, you're full of fun,” said Darby 
McShane, ‘“‘with your Amerivan, talky it 
may bea land of miracles over there. Faith, 
it must be when workingmen can drive 
round in their own automobiles. But this is 
Ireland, remember, and the weediest, need- 
iest corner of it, at that.” 

“Tt’s not so different from the rest of 
“All it 
needs is a shove in the right direction.” 

“Oh, sure,’’ agreed Darby McShane. 
“That’s all. Are you a good shover, young 
Shannon? A shove, that’s all. But could 
the angels themselves give it that shove? 
You might ask if you meet one of them in 
the peat bog.” 

Gerald picked up his peat spade. “‘I’ll 
keep my eyes peeled for angels,’’ said Ger- 
ald. He strode away with the spade over 
his shoulder. 
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The old men wagged their heads, and 
like so many small tugboats sent skyward 


thick smoke from pipes full of kinnikinnick, | 


“There’s no doubting he’s a Shannon,”’ 
said one, ‘“‘and the son of his father— 
bursting and bubbling with grand talk that 
leads nowhere.” 

“Tt must be great,’’ sighed another old 
man, “‘to be young and hearty and full of 
beans and fancy thoughts.” 

Gerald Shannon walked thoughtfully to 
the peat bog. A village of old men, he was 
thinking. It was going to be hard to keep 
up his hope in the face of their pessimism. 
All day he worked, spading up the firm 
peat sods. Toward evening, with his mus- 
cles throbbing and aching from a day of 
digging, he returned to the cabin of the 
McShanes and had a meal of stirabout and 
black bread. Then he went to his own 
cabin and sat there in the twilight, puffing 
at the reeking bit of pipe Darby McShane 
had given him. Black shadows were on the 
village and on him. Finally he wrapped 
about him a tattered knit quilt, fashioned 
by some bygone McShane, and fell asleep 
to dream confused and puzzled dreams. 

By the end of the second day he knew 
the village and the village knew him. The 
people of Glenkillen appeared to regard him 
as a species of amiable zany. He was able, 
however, to cajole some of the younger 
men into helping him pull the worst of the 
weeds out of the chief street. 

On the third day his new sweater was 
finished, and Gerald donned it, praising 
its hues and its softness. ‘“‘ You’re a master 
knitter, Darby McShane,” he said. 

“Tt’s all I can do nowadays,” said Darby. 

“That, and rolling your wicked old eyes 
at the fat Widow Finucane,’ remarked 
Mrs. McShane. 

“Rest your tongue, will you, Nora Mc- 
Shane?”’ returned her husband. ‘‘Or must 
I drag my limbs down to the seashore and 
listen to the waves gossiping to get away 
from your chatter?” 

“Be off with you then,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Shane, “though well I know you go down 
to the sea hoping that some hussy of a mer- 
maid will bob up near shore.”’ 

“°Tis enough to drive a man to mer- 
maids, and you faulting me this way year 
in and year out,’’ said Darby McShane, 
and marched out. 

“Nora McShane,” said Gerald. 

“What now, Jerry Shannon?”’ 

“Have you a decent pair of pants you 
could lend me?”’ 

“Ts it courting you're going so soon?”’ 

“Yes; but it’s a strange sort of courting 
I’m going to do.” 

“Tt isn’t in me,’”’ said Nora McShane, 
“to stand between a gossoon and a bit of 
sparking. I’ve a handsome pair of black 
pants in the chest. My son Rob bought 
them to be married in.” 

“He might object to my wearing them,” 
said Gerald. 

Mrs. McShane stirred a pot of oatmeal 
that was bubbling on the hearth. ‘‘ Rob has 
little use for pants now, poor dear,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘He’s gone to a place where they 
don’t wear pants, unless I’m misinformed. 
A fine, strapping lad he was, like you, Jerry 
Shannon. You put mein mind of him. He 
was full of comicalities, and a bit of a rebel, 
always saying all manner of mean things 
about the king; but for all that, he went 
away with the rest of the lads, and one 
day I got a letter with a cross and a bit of 
red ribbon, and a letter saying that my Rob 
had been blown up entirely at a place 
called Wipers. You’re welcome to his 
pants.”’ 

“Thank you, Nora McShane.” 

After a bath in the nipping waters of the 
bay, Gerald Shannon, in his gay new 
sweater and the trousers of Rob McShane, 
started off down the highroad toward 
Tralee. 

“I’m wondering now,” remarked Darby 
McShane, “if we’ll ever see those pants 
again, and me counting on being buried in 
them, for he’s a Shannon, and daft to boot.” 

As he tramped the road to Tralee, Gerald 
Shannon was making plans. An idea had 
hit him. He reflected that it, by ordinary 
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Buy separately 
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canons, was fantastic and absurd. Reason 
told him he was engaged in a fool’s enter- 
prise. 

Sense kept plucking at his elbow and 
whispering that he was embarking on a 
venture no more fruitful or sane than tilt- 
ing at windmills. His spirit sagged. He 
stopped and was about to turn back. Then 
he remembered his last night in Branton— 
his father, the old house, and Irene Thorne 
standing there in the moonlight. He drew 
in his breath, and whistling an old ballad, 
strode into the town of Tralee. 

At the tavern called the Green Stallion 
they directed him to the edge of the town 
where stood an ugly, large, sprawling house, 
darkened by a grove of yew trees. His ring 
at the front door was answered by a woman 
who had been beautiful once, but who 
seemed tired and faded now. 

She spoke in the low, hurried voice of one 
who is frightened. ‘‘Is it Mr. Muldowney 
you want to see?’”’ she asked. 

“Tt is,’ said Gerald. 

“You have business with him?” 

“T have.” 

“Tt’s a bad day to see him,”’ she said. 
“‘He’s in a vexed state, having lost forty 
pounds on a horse race.” 

“Sorry, but I must see him at once,” 
said Gerald. ‘‘ Where is he, please?”’ 

“Down at the stables,’”’ she told him. 
“‘Tt’s likely he’ll be coming back across the 
pasture soon to his supper.” 

“Thanks. I’ll go meet him,” said Gerald. 


’ 


Gerald Shannon met Bigger Muldowney 
coming across a wide meadow, slashing the 
heads off daisies with his riding crop. He 
was a high, wide, heavy man, in riding 
clothes, handsome in a hard, harsh way, 
with his red face, his jut of chin, his thickets 
of eyebrow. 

“Good evening to you, Mr. Muldowney,” 
said Gerald, smiling in his best drawing- 
room manner. 

“What the devil do you want?” Bigger 
Muldowney asked, stopping to stare at 
Gerald. hi! 

“Just a few words with you, if you 
please,” said Gerald. 

“Who are you?” 

“My name,” said Gerald pleasantly, “‘is 
Shannon.” 

- The face of Bigger Muldowney went 
suddenly dark. His great hands tightened 
on his riding crop. “‘Not of the Glenkillen 
breed?” he growled. 

“The same,” said Gerald. 
son.” 

Muldowney’s face was a thundercloud. 
“Then what are you doing here—in my 


“T’m Kevin’s 


field?’’ He slid the words from between 
close lips. 

‘Business,’ said Gerald. “I’m a tenant 
of yours.” 


“What? Since when?” 

“A few days ago. I took the liberty of 
moving into an old cabin in Glenkillen. 
My father lived there long ago. I thought 
it only right that I should come to you and 
talk about paying some rent.”’ 

Bigger Muldowney’s eyes were narrow, 
suspicious. ‘‘It’s queer news I’m hearing,” 
he said. ‘‘ You talk of paying rent, and you 
a Shannon of Glenkillen. It’s precious lit- 
tle rent was ever got out of the likes of you, 
save by bailiffs and writs.” 

“But I’m a very superior Shannon,” 
smiled Gerald. ‘‘ All the modern improve- 
ments. I think you’ll enjoy knowing me. 
Come now, don’t stand there looking as if 
you wanted to eat me; I’m tough and 
wouldn’t digest well. There’s no point in 
our acting like two strange bulldogs just 
because our fathers had a little difference 
of opinion years ago. Let’s be friendly. 
Let’s codperate a 

“Has the world turned upside down?” 
broke in Bigger Muldowney. ‘‘ What sort 
of fool are you? Get away from me or I'll 
codperate with the toe of my boot against 
the end of your spine.” 

“T thought,” said Gerald blandly, “‘that 
you were interested in making money—a 
lot of money.” 

- “Who says I’m not?” demanded Bigger 
Muldowney. 
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“Would you kick a man who comes to 
you offering you a barrel of gold?” 

“T don’t see any barrel or any gold,” 
said Muldowney. “I see a Shannon—and 
I don’t like the sight.” 

“Listen just a second, Mr.Muldowney,”’ 
said Gerald. “I know a way to make 
money for you—real money. I can make 
you at least 15 per cent on your money, and 
maybe more. That would be considered a 
pretty fair proposition in America, where I 
come from.”’ 

“From America are you then?” said 
Muldowney. There was a gleam of some- 
thing like interest in his eyes. ‘‘I thought 
they’d hanged all the Shannons over there 
by now.” 

“T’ve managed to escape so far,” said 
Gerald. ‘‘ Well, do you want to hear what I 
have to offer?” 

“T’ll listen—a minute,” said Muldowney. 


Gerald Shannon had been visited on 


more than one occasion by glib and ener- 
getic young men bent on selling him bonds. 
To them he had always lent an entertained 
ear. He tried to adopt their technic now. 

“Do you realize, Mr. Muldowney,” he 
said, shooting out his words with a swift 
earnestness, ‘‘that there is a diamond mine 
at your very door?” 

“‘T do not,” said Bigger Muldowney. 

“There is,’’ said Gerald. ‘‘Do you re- 
alize, sir, that you can make a fortune in 
sweaters in America?” 

“T do not,” said Bigger Muldowney. “I 
know nothing about sweaters, and care 
less.”’ 

‘Fine! Then all you'll have to do is loan 
me three hundred pounds. I want to go 
into the sweater business in Glenkillen.”’ 

‘“Man, have you been bit by a frothing 
dog, or what ails you?” shouted Bigger 
Muldowney. ‘‘ What sort of loplolly do you 
take me for, asking me to loan three hun- 
dred pounds of my money to a scarecrow in 
a field, and a Shannon on the top of it?” 

““My dear Mr. Muldowney,” said Ger- 
ald, “‘I do not consider you a loplolly, but 
on the contrary, a very astute business 
man. Now I’m a promoter—a big sweater 
man from the West. I’ve discovered that 
Glenkillen makes the finest sweaters in the 
world. Look at this!’’ Gerald slapped his 
sweatered chest, and hurried on, talking 
very fast: ‘‘This is a Glenkillen sweater, 
and a beauty. It would cost all of ten 
pounds in a smart New York shop. What 
did it cost to make? Almost nothing. 
Profit there, Mr. Muldowney, big profit. 
Think of this point: Glenkillen sweaters 
are unique. No two alike. Made by hand 
from old designs with dyes that can’t be 
matched anywhere else in the world. Big 
talking point, that. Society will eat them 
up. Why, Mr. Muldowney, we’ll have 
Newport, Deauville, the Lido, Cannes, 
Oyster Bay and—and Cedar Rapids fight- 
ing for Glenkillens. We'll flood the world 
with them. We’ll clean up ——” 

“Who will?’ demanded Muldowney. 

“You and I,” said Gerald. ‘‘ We'll be big 
knit-goods men together.” 

“Like hell we will!’”’ said Muldowney. 


“‘Tt’s full of noise you are. Mad Andy, who ~ 


boils up shamrocks to make sixpences, is 


one of the three wise men compared to | 


you.” 
“Three hundred pounds is all I need,’” 
said Gerald. “‘For wages, wool and a little 
advertising. You’ll get it all back and a lot 
more, Mr. Muldowney. Well, shall we go 
to your house and get the three hundred?” 
“Get out of my path, man!”’ exclaimed 
Muldowney. “I know you Shannons. 
You’re all the same—a wheedling, crazy, 
blanhandering, thievish lot. By rights I 
should have knocked you flat the minute I 
set eyes on you. Stand out of my way!”’ 
But Gerald did not budge. He barred 
Muldowney’s path. ‘Just a second,” 


Gerald said, and his voice now was like a — 


cold knife. ‘‘I’ve tried to be fair with you. 
I’ve been more than fair. I’ve offered you 
a chance to make money. I’ve been willing 
to put this loan on a friendly business basis. 
I have not said that you owe Glenkillen the 


money—and a great deal more. You grind _ 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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Those who wore rubbers 


a : 


w 


were wise 


PAS Fi: are places 
where street cars and 
busses can’t take you 
and autos cannot be 
parked. Better wear 
rubbers ! 


UNDREDS of thousands of people are 
caughtevery fallin predicaments like this. 


They “hate to wear rubbers,” so they try to 
get by without them. You know what hap- 
pens. Sometimes health as well as shoes and 
shines and temper are ruined. And who ever 
enjoyed a football game with wet, cold feet? 


Wear rubbers! Wear them for the same 
reason that you wear an overcoat. It’s plain 
common sense to do so when the weather is 
bad or likely to be bad. oe 
If you wear Ball-Band rubbers or galoshes ee 
your feet will look well, too. Ball-Band foot- 
wear fits, and the rubber has a high gloss that 
preserves that new appearance. 
No matter how hard you are on footwear 
or what you need in rubbers, you can get what 
you want in the Ball-Band line. You can have 
light weight rubbers, arctics and galoshes for dress, or sturdy 
gum boots, hunting shoes, work rubbers, leather work 
shoes and arctics for outdoor work or sports. 


RED BALL 


Look for the . 
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And you can be sure of getting Ball-Band if you look for the 
Red Ball trade mark. 


November 13,1926 


When the day starts out bright and 
sunny... but right after lunch the sun 
goes behind a cloud and it just pours — 
for un hour before the gates are opened 

. and all around the stadium there 
is nothing but snow and slush or pud- 
dles of water and deep seas of mud ~ 

. then is when you realize that 
those who wore rubbers were wise. 


For two generations that Red Ball has stood for more days 


You can slip into a 
pair of Ball-Band 
Monopul Arctics or 
Galoshes in a jiffy. No 
buckles, simply ONE 
PULL ¢fo close, or ONE 
PULL fo open. A stylish 
fit on low or high heel 
shoes, and a special 
construction prevents 
sag and wrinkle. (See 


left.) 
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RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 
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LIGHT RUBBERS 


wear in rubber and woolen foot- 


wear, to millions and millions of : 
people. 

Shoe stores everywhere sell Ball- 4 
Band footwear. If you have any 3 


difficulty getting what you want, 
write for illustrated. booklet and 
the name of a nearby dealer who 
can supplyyou. MishawakaRubber 
& Woolen Mfg. Co., 467 Water 
Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
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ARCTICS - GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 


(Continued from Page 186) 
rent out of the people and give them hovels 
to live in. I’m trying to give them the one 
chance I know of to pull themselves out of 
their poverty. Are you going to come 
across and help?”’ 

“T am not,” said Bigger Muldowney. 
“So get away from me while you're in one 
piece.” 

“Muldowney,” said Gerald, “I’m going 
to have that three hundred pounds. I’m 
going to keep after you till I get it, if I 
have to hound you through purgatory. 


You know the Shannons. They stick to it.” 


An ugly smile came to Bigger Mul- 
downey. “So, my fine young bucko,’’ he 
said, “‘you think you can scare me into 
loaning you money.” 

“T know I can.” 

“T’ll change your mind for you, and your 
face along with it. When I’ve given you 
the father and mother of a beating, you’ll 
sing a different tune.” 

“The only tune you’ll ever hear out of 
me is give me that three hundred,” said 
Gerald. 

Muldowney attacked him without fur- 
ther warning. But Gerald had expected it, 
for he had seen Muldowney’s clenched and 
hairy hands. Gerald slipped aside, avoid- 
ing Muldowney’s bull-like rush. In college 
Gerald had picked up a few of the elements 
of the boxing art. He was lighter than 
Muldowney by twenty pounds or more, but 
much faster, and when his left fist darted 
out it jolted a curse from Muldowney’s 
lips. Muldowney rushed in again, with 
flailing fists. Gerald eluded him and sent 
Muldowney’s head back with a left upper- 
cut. Muldowney bored in again. He 
grasped Gerald’s arms, got one thick arm 
around Gerald’s neck, bent his head down 
and then deliberately rained blow after 
blow on Gerald’s face, till blackness came 
and Gerald slipped to the turf. 

Gerald opened his eyes. He saw Bigger 
Muldowney standing over him. ‘Had 


“enough?” growled Muldowney. 


“For a moment, yes,” said Gerald. He 
was too weak and dizzy to get up. ‘‘You’re 
a dirty fighter, Muldowney. Next time I’ll 
do a little rough-and-tumble stuff myself.’’ 

“What do you mean—next time?” 

“There’ll be a next time,’ said Gerald. 
“And a time after that. You can count on 
me, Muldowney. I'll come back at you 
for that three hundred till we both have 
whiskers down to our heels. You knocked 
me out this time. You may do it again and 
again. But some day you won’t be able to. 
You know that. So why not save a lot of 
trouble and let me have that three hun- 
dred?” 

“T’ll murder you first,”’ said Muldowney. 

“Very well. Will Friday—a week from 
today—at this time and place be convenient 
for you?” said Gerald. 

“Tf you come near here, I’ll set the dogs 
on you.” 

“No, you won’t. If you do, I’ll tell 
everybody in Kerry you're afraid of me.”’ 

er inat’s 2 lie.” 

“Think it over.”’ 

“To hell with you!” roared Muldowney, 
and stamped away toward his house. 


It took some searching in Glenkillen be- 
fore Nora McShane found a bit of fresh meat 
to apply to Gerald Shannon’s blackened 
eyes. He explained how he came by his 
bruises by saying, ‘‘I was kicked by an in- 
dignant woodpecker.” 

But tongues wag freely in Kerry, and it 
was soon bruited abroad that Bigger Mul- 
downey was nursing a split lip and was as 
cross as a sunburned bear; and Glenkillen, 
adding two and two, began to regard 
Gerald Shannon with a mixture of admira- 
tion for one so daring and pity for one so 
foolhardy. 

In the week which followed his trip to 
Tralee, Gerald was able to enlist the aid of a 
dozen of the able-bodied younger men in a 
project to build irrigation ditches across 
the fields where the feeble vegetables were 
making half-hearted efforts to grow. He 
did the directing and most of the digging. 
He hated to dig. It was rather different, 
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he discovered, to swing a polo mallet for 
an hour and to plug away all day in a frying 
sun with pick and shovel. He had many a 
fight with himself in the Irish fields. It 
took every last gram of his will power to 
make him stick at the job. 

The following Friday, when the black- 
ness about his eyes had faded to a yellow- 
green, he walked again to Tralee. Bigger 
Muldowney was not waiting for him in the 
meadow. Gerald had to seek him out, 
down by the stables. 

“Good afternoon, 
said Gerald, grinning. 
three hundred.” 

“Tt’s three hundred bloody noses you'll 
get,”’ said Muldowney. 

They fought in the stable yard. It was 
not much of a fight. Muldowney’s methods 
of combat were unethical but highly effi- 
cient. Using his superior bulk, he got 
Gerald down and held him on the ground 
by placing a big knee on Gerald’s panting 
chest. 

“Now must I kill you dead,” grumbled 
Bigger Muldowney, ‘‘to make youstop your 
foolishness? It would be a pleasure to mur- 
der you.” 

“Let me up,” gasped Gerald, ‘‘and I’ll 
take another whirl at you.” 

“Tt’s no more whirling at me you’ll do, 
you donkey,” said Muldowney. ‘‘I’ll turn 
you over to the police, and maybe six 
months in the jail will teach you to let 
honest men alone.” 

“‘So the strong man of Tralee will run to 
the police!”’ scoffed Gerald. ‘‘No, you 
won’t! A laughingstock you’d be before all 
Kerry. Then, too, I’d have my day in 
court, Muldowney, and there are many 
unpleasant things I could say about you in 
a loud, clear voice. There’s the potheen, 
now, and the way you turn people out of 
their cabins in winter because they lack a 
few shillings. No; you and I are going to 
settle this between us.”’ 

“May the black curse of the nine witches 
of Connemara rest on your back!” 

“Come now, three hundred pounds. 
Not much to you. A lot to me—and Glen- 
killen.”’ 

“T’ll see you turning on a spit in hell 
first,’’ said Muldowney. 

“Let me up then.” 

Bigger Muldowney leaped to his feet. 
As Gerald got, to his, a crashing blow 
knocked all the wind from his body and he 
went down again. 

“That’s what you’ll get every time you 
come near here,’”’ promised Muldowney. 

“T’ll be back next Friday,’’ said Gerald. 
“The conference is over for today. I’ve 
no more wind left.” 


Mr. Muldowney,” 
“T came for the 


To Tralee the next Friday afternoon 
went Gerald Shannon. Muldowney’s face 
was working with venom when Gerald 
spoke to him, down by the stables. 

“You again?’”’ said Muldowney. 

“Me again—and again. Have you the 
three hundred handy?” 

Muldowney knocked him down three 
times before Gerald stayed down, and he 
only stayed because the bigger man 
pinioned him on his back. The veins stood 
out on Muldowney’s neck, as he glowered 
down at Gerald’s fist-marked face. Gerald 
looked back at him, steadily, resolutely. 

“T’ve a mind to murder you and bury 
your body behind the barn,” said Mul- 
downey. 

“My ghost would sit on your chest at 
night and shriek for the three hundred 
pounds,” said Gerald. 

“You’re moonstruck,” said Muldow- 
ney. ‘In a place for people queer in the 
head you should be. Will you never get 
it through that thick skull of yours that 
I can beat you, any time, anywhere?”’ 

“Muldowney,” said Gerald, ‘‘you 
haven’t beaten me—and you knowit. I see 
in your eyes you know it. Next Fri- 
day ae 99 

“Shannon, if you come here again,” said 
Muldowney, ‘‘I’ll murder you, if I have to 
swing for it. I will, by all the saints!” 

“Tt would be cheaper to give me the 
money,” said Gerald. “‘You’re too young 
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She found his 


mood contagious. 


ha PPY 


“Joy! Joyl™ 
sang her little feathered friend and oe 


shadow of loneliness 


She had reached the place in her 
profession where she was being in- 
terviewed, her opinions quoted. Her 


home was 


known as 


the meeting 


place of celebrities in the world of 


art 
pers¢ mage. 
consciousness 


and letters. 
And she had the happy 


She had become a 


that her home _ ex- 


pressed the many-sided appeal of 
her own personality. 
Yet she felt the lack of something. 


Some living 
responsively, 


her 
dark 


thing to 
to change 


greet 
her 


moods to optimism and happy con- 


fidence. 


People could not do it, 


A dear friend gave her a canary. 


because they 
Animals could not do it, 


too little. 


talked too much, or 


because they sympathized too read- 
ily to cheer her up. 


Then 
little canary. 
of joy, 


a dear 
The very embodiment 
she found his happy mood 


friend gave her a 


contagious at all times. 
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lifted from her heart 


but 


its 
living quarters will add a distinctive 


melody into your home, 
decorative charm to your living 
room or sun-porch if you select one 
of the lovely new Hendryx designs. 
Charming color combinations in 
genuine Pyralin or Duco finish are 
smartly decorative, while 
the Hendryx name as- 
sures you that 
every possible 


A “Hendryx” bird 
home is distinctly 
decorative. 


provision has been made for ne 
health and comfort of your bird. 
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birds everywhere. Isn’t that fine?” he trilled. 
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and handsome to be hung yet, Mul- 
downey.” 

They heard the sound of voices—some 
men coming for a horse trade—and Mul- 
downey let Gerald up. 

“Till Friday then,” 
walked away. 

“*T’ll do what I said,’’ Muldowney called 
after him. 


said Gerald, as he 


Gerald Shannon still ached from his 
beating when Friday came. He limped 
along the road to Tralee. When he saw 
Muldowney, Gerald struck a fighting pose. 
““Come on!”’ he called. 

Muldowney stood there, his face livid 
with hate. ‘‘ Listen, you fool!’ he said. ‘It 
will be worth a hundred pounds to me to get 
rid of you.” 

“Three hundred,”’ said Gerald. 

“‘May the devil singe your soul!” said 
Muldowney. Gerald flung himself at him. 
They wrestled, trying to drive home blows. 
In such fighting, Gerald had no chance. He 
was half beaten, half hurled to the ground 
and held there. 

“T’m a long-suffering man,” said Mul- 
downey, between his teeth, “‘but you’ve 
driven me to the limit. Are you going to 
show some sense and take the hundred 
pounds, or must I keep beating you the 
rest of your life?” 

“Thanks for your kind offer,” said Ger- 
ald. ‘‘I can’t do with less than three hun- 
dred though. O. K.?” 

Muldowney swore a terrible oath. ‘“‘It 
would be worth two hundred to me—at 20 
per cent,’’ he growled, ‘‘to get shut of you.” 

“Three hundred—at 15,” said Gerald. 
“Better take it, Muldowney. I’m thinking 
of raising it to five hundred.” 

“Are you lying there, and me the master, 
and trying to dictate terms to me?”’ thun- 
dered Muldowney. 

“‘T’m lying here,” said Gerald, ‘‘but you 
are not the master. I’ve got something on 
you, Muldowney, just as my father had 
something on yours. Three hundred is my 
figure.” 

With a sound like a groan, Muldowney 
got up. ‘‘Come with me into the house,’ 
he said. ‘“‘Let’s get it done, for the sight of 
you sickens me. But don’t think, Shannon, 
I’m letting you have the money because 
you’ve made me. It’s because I’m wishful 
to help the people of Glenkillen, and because 
I smell a bit of profit, too, that I'll loan it 
to you.” i 

Gerald grinned. ‘Of course,” 
“Not that it matters. Let’s go.” 


he said. 


Gerald Shannon marched into Glen- 
killen that night with a fresh ham on his 
shoulder, a present for Darby and Nora 
McShane. He had bought it in Tralee out 
of one of Bigger Muldowney’s ten-pound 
notes. 

Glenkillen had gone to bed. Silence was on 
the unlit streets. The cabins were dark. But 
a moon, peering from behind a cloud, sent 
ashaft of white light down thestreet. Stand- 
ing in the Glenkillen market place, Gerald 
Shannon looked up at the moon, and 
winked. 


A stray stranger, a traveling man from 
Cork, chanced to pass through the village 
of Glenkillen. He left it hastily and in a 
state of alarm. He reported the residents 
had reverted to the days when the Gelic 
warriors painted their faces in vivid hues 
to terrify their foes. For, on the high street 
of the village, the stranger’s amazed eyes 
had lighted on Mr. Bernard Spellacy. 

Mr. Spellacy looked like a statue made 
by an insane humorist from odds and ends 
of a rainbow. Nature had given him a 
torchlike shock of flaming vermilion hair 
and an archipelago of russet freckles. Art 
was responsible for the rest of his color 
scheme, which consisted of cerulean-blue 
and chrome-yellow smudges and stripes on 
his face, violently orange hands, a sweater 
of mulberry adorned with barbaric emerald- 
green figures and spotted and splotched in 
two score places with dabs of magenta, 
violet, carmine, purple, sepia—every -va- 
riety of tint and tone. The trousers which 


the knitters themselves, for they showed 
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flapped about his lank young legs may have — 
been originally gray. No man could say — 
now. They looked as if he had waded ina 
polychrome river and sat in a sunset to dry. 
His shoes were a screaming scarlet. 

Mr. Bernard Spellacy paraded down the 
new sidewalk on Glenkillen’s main thor- 
oughfare with a proud and important air. 


’ There were nods and smiles for him along — 


the way. There was a time, a few months 
back, when his passing would have been 
greeted with some derision, for in the eyes _ 
of Glenkillen, Mr. Spellacy was a scamp — 
and a blot. Didn’t he spend all his time | 
down by the ocean, painting on a dinky bit > 
of canvas? A painter he wanted to be, no 
less; not a house painter like old Larry 
Toomey, who picked up many a shilling 
painting a barn or a fence. No, indeed. 
Barney Spellacy did not conceal the fact 
that he wanted to paint seas and cows and 
trees and such things, as if anyone in that 
part of the country had any money to 
spend for pictures of seas or cows or trees — 
which they could see by looking out of — 
their windows. But now Barney was a man 
of some consequence in the village. Gerald 
Shannon had discovered him, had pressed 
him into service. \ 
“You know something about colors, and $ 
you can draw a bit,” Gerald said. “I’m — 
going to give you a chance to make some 
money so you can go to an art school when ~ 
you’re a little older. I hereby appoint you 
head dye master, designer in chief, vice é 
president and assistant general manager of 
the Glenkillen Industries.” 
So in a two-room shack Gerald built with 
his own hands, Barney Spellacy applied his . 
talents to the work of brewing small vats 
of dye, according to the ancient Glenkillen 
formula. A corps of children gathered 
herbs, berries and seaweed for him. In the : 
other room, while the dyes seethed and — 
bubbled, the gifted Spellacy worked - 
variations of the old sweater designs for the 
knitters to follow. Gerald Shannon, at a 


homemade desk, with a milking stool for a~ 
chair, sat at Barney Spellacy’ s elbow and © 
immersed himself to the ears in the affairs _ 
of the company. | 
There is a wide gap, Gerald Shannon 
found out, between having an idea and — 
carrying it out. It was one thing to tale” 
of applying American methods to Glenkil- — 
len’s problems and quite another thing to 
apply them, particularly as he had only a — 
dim and foggy idea of any sort of business — 
procedure. Avalanches of worrisome de- © 
tails were always sliding down on him and © 
all but snowing him under. Now it was the © 
difficulty of getting the right sort of wool. 
Now it was Bigger Muldowney, grumbling — 
and growling about his money, and making ~ 
dark threats about lawsuits. Now it was — 


signs of relapsing into the lethargic shift- _ 
lessness which had enveloped the village for 
so many years. According to their various © 
temperaments, they had to be encouraged, — 
lectured, decoyed with honeyed words, or 
clubbed with strong language; there were 
moments when Gerald Shannon devoutly 
wished that Glenkillen and everyone in it 
were at the bottom of the ocean. 

Back in his Branton days, he had heat 
in the club some of the older men in earnest 
conversation about such things as overhead, 
cost accounting, labor problems, selling, 
and he had looked down on them as stodgy 
grubbers, dullards and bores. He began to 
revise his estimate of them now. He sin- 


edge to apply-to his own work. It looked so 
easy to run a business. You looked im 
portant, pressed a button, said a few crisp 
words, and then went out and played golf. 
But somehow, he found, it was more com- 
plicated than that. He had to work twelve 
to fifteen hours a day. He had no choice. — 
Night found him barely able to drag him- 
self to the old cabin, to undress and flop 
into the bed he-had built himself there. His 
house was habitable now. It had whole 
windows and the roof hardly leaked at all. 
He had done the work of repairing the cabin — 
himself; and although he did it clumsily 

(Continued on Page 193) 
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enough, and the way the whitewash had 
been slathered on the walls would have 
wrung a cry of horror from a professional 
painter, Gerald Shannon felt as proud of 
his residence as if it had been a granite 
castle on Fifth Avenue. 

The other houses in the village had under- 
gone changes. Gerald had insisted on that. 

“I’m no knitter,” he said, ‘‘but I know 
a bit about building, or at least I ought to. 
Give me some help and I’ll put the houses 
in fairly decent shape. It’s not to be ex- 
pected that you can knit in peace and knit 
well if the winds and the fogs are playing 
tag in and out of your walls; and what 
sort of light can you have to work by if half 
the windows in Glenkillen are plugged up 
with old socks?”’ 

So he spent some of the money derived 
from Bigger Muldowney for plaster, thatch, 
timber, glass and paint. He had some 
slight assistance from old Larry Toomey, 
the house painter; from Deaf O’Malley, 


the mason; and Marty Murtaugh, who was _ 


something of a carpenter when he was 
sober, as he occasionally was. A couple of 
stout young fellows who had little liking 
for hard work but a great deal for Gerald 
Shannon helped too. 

Using stone from the fields, he built a 
modest schoolhouse and captured a needy 
graduate of the Brothers’ school in Limerick 
to teach in it. 

He drew plans and began work on_a 
tiny church, for it was a measure of Glen- 
killen’s poverty that it had none. 

His very first step, after his return from 
his conference with Bigger Muldowney in 
the mud of the stable yard, was to send to 
Dublin for a superior person who wore nose 
glasses on a lengthy nose and who sniffed 
and poked for a week about the fields and 
flocks of Glenkillen, and then submitted a 
long and almost ununderstandable report 
in his capacity as an agricultural expert. 
Gerald battled with the report, deciphered 
it at last; and presently, as a result of fol- 
lowing its directions about fertilizers, spray- 
ing, planting and the proper diet for 
livestock, the potatoes and onions showed 
signs of prospering, the goats became more 
generous with their milk, and the:sheep re- 
fused to die no matter how many cross 
words were spoken to them. 

All the while the sweaters were piling up. 
There were dozens of them stacked on the 
floor of the small warehouse Gerald had 
built. The piles of sweaters grew heavier, 
but Gerald Shannon lost weight, for nobody 
seemed to want them. Malcontents in the 
village began to say, ‘‘Sure, he’s paying us 
for our time and supplying us with wool, 
but how long can he go on doing it if no- 
body buys the sweaters?’ In his office 
Gerald was wondering the same thing. 

He had sent samples of the Glenkillen 
sweaters to a number of the smartest ap- 
parel shops in New York. He had sweated 
over the composition of a letter to go with 
them. 

He was not much of a hand at writing, 
he admitted, but he was rather proud of 
that letter. It was packed with phrases like 
“modish,” ‘“‘chic,” ‘“‘épatant,”’ “vogue” 
and “‘dernier cri,’ and was couched in terms 
so enthusiastic and persuasive that it was 
calculated to sell snowballs to Eskimos. It 
had not, however, succeeded in selling any 
Glenkillen sweaters. He had also sent ad- 
vertisements to journals which might come 
before the eyes of the socially elect. But the 
socially elect had shown only icy indiffer- 
ence to Glenkillens. 

It was a sore temptation to him in those 
trying days to write to some of the people he 
knew who haunted the fashionable centers, 
and to get them to aid him in his project. 
He pushed the idea away. 

“T mustn’t,” he said. ‘I’ve no right to 
use pull in my game. Dad had none when 
he came to: Branton.” 

Twice a day a mail came to Glenkillen. 
Gerald eagerly awaited its coming. He 
ripped open the envelopes. A bill for paint. 
Another bill for boxes for the sweaters. A 
bill for this, a dunning letter for that. No 
orders. 
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Then one morning he tore open a letter. 
An order! A lady in Homer, New York, 
had heard somehow of Glenkillen sweaters 
and wanted one, but it must be purple and 
cream to match her roadster. 

“Well, it’s a start,’ said Gerald, but 
despair weighed down his voice. ‘Barney, 
make the fair creature from Homer, New 
York, a purple-and-cream sweater that will 
give traffic cops the blind staggers.”’ 

He sighed. ‘‘A sweater a day won’t keep 
Bigger Muldowney away,” he said. He 
consulted his books. He groaned. Over- 
enthusiastic again. Impractical. Money 
had always come to him easily and as easily 
had gone. He had had no training in 
thrifty spending. The capital of the Glen- 
killen Industries had somehow . dwindled 
away to almost nothing.: He slumped down 
in his chair. He brooded with creased fore- 
head over the books. The figures seemed 
to jeer at him. He had as black a ten min- 
utes as he had ever known. Hepicked up an 
old magazine that was lying: there. Any- 
thing to distract him for a moment from the 
discouragement and sense of failure that 
were laying so heavy a hand on hismind. It 
was one of those English society magazines, 
full of pictures of hounds and titled ladies. 
Gerald skimmed through it. He hated the 
hounds and the titled ladies. They both 
looked so sleek and care-free. He paused at 
a picture of a pleasant-faced young man in 
golfing costume. The maube man was wear- 
ing a sweater. 

“What a rag!” om Gerald. ‘It looks 
like something from a bargain basement 
compared with a Glenkillen.”’ 

He studied the picture, and a smile came 
back to. his face.. Then he slammed the 
magazine on the floor with a short excited 


“Holy jumping Christopher Columbus!” 


that. made Barney Spellacy in the next 
room upset.a pot of pink dye. 
That. night Gerald Shannon left Glen- 


_killen. He confided only in Barney Spel- 


lacy. “‘Keep'them busy,” he directed, “‘and 


tell them nothing.”’ 


- ‘When will you be back, Jerry?” 
““€an’t say. Don’t know.” 
He -rode third class to Dublin, and 


stopped there long enough to buy the best 


outfit procurable for two pounds—a blue 
serge suit which shone like a mirror and 


fitted him as if it had been tattooed on, and ! 


a.cap which was half golf and half yegg. He 
crossed the Irish Sea to Bristol on a cheap 
boat. He took a third-class ticket to Hur- 
lingham, for, the papers informed him, that 
was where the pleasant-faced young man of 
the picture was playing polo. 

It was easier, Gerald found, to get a word 
with him than he had dared hope. The 
young man was in the paddock, changing 
ponies between chukkers, when Gerald, 
eluding the vigilance of a gateman and a 
bobby, made his way to his side and spoke 
to him. The young man smiled. 

“‘Didn’t we play polo together on Long 
Island when I was over there?’’ he asked 
Gerald. 

Gerald looked him straight in the eye. 
“T did not have that honor,”’ Gerald said. 

“Odd,” said the young man, adjusting a 
stirrup. ‘‘I could have sworn it was you. 
Chap named Shannon. Cracking good 
player too. You and he are extraordinarily 
alike. Is there something you want to speak 
to me about?” 

“Will you give me three minutes?” asked 
Gerald. 

The young man nodded. It was the long- 
est three minutes in Gerald Shannon’s 
life, and the shortest. Never in three min- 
utes had he said so much, wishing all the 
while he could say more and say it better. 

He told the story of Glenkillen and its 
poverty, of the struggle going on there for 
life, of the chance that had come to it, and 
of how the little industry was hovering on 
the brink of failure. He ended by producing 
from a box, with a conjurer’s gesture, the 
finest sweater that had been knitted there, 
the masterpiece of. Barney Spellacy’s color 
sense and the crafty needles of old Darby 
McShane. 

The pleasant-faced young man, who had 
listened attentively, smiled when Gerald 
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‘Mo- ‘Knit-Toe 


Style 678 — Fuli-. 
fashioned, Silk 
and Wool. Colors, 
» Polo, Saxe, Sage, 
Stlver and Brown. 
To retail at $1.50, 


Style 662—Silk 
and Wool. Colors, 
Stone, Polo, oe 

X= 


Colorful Style! 


- Original patterns! Beautiful color blendings! 
| The smartest of styles! Monito Wool Socks! 
Made of wool yarn spun by the Vigoureux 
process, they give the unusual color effects here- 
tofore seen only in the finest imported socks— 
—and built with the fit and wear that has made 
Monito famous. 

Yet Monito (pronounced Mo- Knit-Toe) Socks 
are not expensive. | 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 


: Look for the Golden 
| Harrisburg, Pa. ‘Maor’s Headon 
Makers of Men's Socks Exclusively Each Pair 
©M.K. Co. 
1926 
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OX more power is what “Van Dorn” engi- 
8 O neers have built into this 1927 model 


Y4’’ Electric Drill. Practically double the power 
of previous models means more and faster work 
and a greater range of work than was ever before 
possible with a 4 Inch Electric Drill weighing 514 
Ibs. Greater Power is only one of the features,— 
others are 


Ball Bearing Motor and Thrust 
Hardened Alloy Steel Gears 
Automatic Locktype Switch 


In construction and workmanship “Van Dorn” 
drills have always been leaders and this new 44” 
drill made of the same materials, with the same 
care as our larger drills, is the leader in its field. 

On production or maintenance work this drill 
will cut your hole costs because of its ability to drill 
more holes in less time than previous models. It’s 
the best %4” drill value ever put on the market at 
its weight and price. — 


Ask your jobber for a demonstration of the new drill. If not available, write us. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming and Grinding Machines, Etc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 4 
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Emergency Grinding 


Sales and 
Service 
Branches 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 

Denver 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Bench Standfor %4In. 
Electric Drill $12.00 


“Van Dorn” 
\% Inc 
Electric Drill 
$33.00 
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handed him the sweater. ‘‘Jolly good- 
looking,” he said. ‘‘It is a bit chilly today.” 
He pulled the Glenkillen over his blond 
head. 

That evening Gerald Shannon leaped out 
of the train at Bristol and invested nearly 
all the remaining resources of the Glenkillen 
Industries in cablegrams to society and 
fashion editors in America; and the burden 
of his messages was: ‘‘A Glenkillen is worn 
by royalty.. The man who sets the styles of 
the smart world wears one.” 

He reached Glenkillen to find that some 
of the people had decided that he had de- 
camped entirely, and that all of them were 
glad. to see him back. Also, there were 
cablegrams—quite a tidy pile of them. He 
read them aloud to Barney Spellacy. With 
each one he whooped jubilantly. 

“Kramer & Kramer want our price on 
four dozen. The Bannerly Shops say ship a 
gross. The Mund Company orders a hun- 
dred. A gentleman named Kalbfleisch wires 
to make no contracts till he can get here. 
Whoopee!” : 

An elaborately dressed and energetic per- 
son arrived next day and presented his card, 
which made it known that he was Mr. J. 
Montague Kalbfleisch, chief European 
buyer for the James Westermark Store, 
which, in italics, described itself as ‘‘the 
largest quality store in the universe.” Mr. 
Kalbfleisch was very cordial to Gerald. He 
gave him two cigars. He talked profusely. 
He made Gerald’s head spin with conversa- 
tion about contracts, percentages, ship- 
ments and large and florid figures. 

“A thousand sweaters right away?”’ said 
Gerald, trying to be calm. 

“‘ Just as a starter,” said Mr. Kalbfleisch. 
Gerald frowned. He had to. If he hadn’t 
frowned he would have broken into hyster- 
ical laughter. Seeing the frown, Mr. Kalb- 
fleisch added, “‘I can make the first order 
two thousand, and of course we’d be willing 
to pay a bonus of, let us say, four thousand 
for the exclusive agency for Glenkillens,”’ 

“Four thousand?’ repeated Gerald, 
slightly dazed. He kicked his own shins 
under the table to be. sure he was awake. 
The pain made him contract his brow again. 

“Well, we might do better,’ said Mr. 
Kalbfleisch. 

“Five thousand?” said Gerald. 

“Right!” said Mr. Kalbfleisch, and be- 
gan to make marks with a gold-banded 
fountain pen. 

Bigger Muldowney came thundering into 
the office next day, with black brows and 
blood in his eye. When was he going to get 
something to show for his money?—that’s 
what he wanted to know. He left the office 
seven minutes later. He was almost pleas- 
ant as he said good-by to Gerald. 

Once every month since he had come 
away from Branton, Gerald Shannon had 
sent a note some six thousand miles across 
sea and land to his mother. The notes had 
all been pretty much alike: 


Dearest Mother: Iam well and happy. Don’t 
worry about me. Love to you and dad. 
GERALD. 


Through the kind offices of a friend he 
had had them remailed from England, so 
they bore a London postmark. 

Now, after a year in Glenkillen, he wrote 
two more notes to Branton. He mailed 
them at the little post office on the trim, 
clean high street. One was to his mother: 


Dearest Mother: Could you and dad come to 
Glenkillen? He needs a vacation and he’s al- 
ways said he’d like to see the old place again. 
I’ll be waiting here for you. My love to you 
both. JERRY. 


The other note was to Irene Thorne. 

It was scant time Gerald Shannon had to 
think of anything not directly connected 
with his work in the days which followed. 
He had a fast-growing industry on his 
hands now, a lusty infant which demanded 
much and careful attention. 

It happened that a kind fate had sent to 
Hurlingham, that day when the pleasant- 
faced young man wore the Glenkillen, a 
photographer. He had made pictures of the 
young man scampering about the field while 
wearing the sweater. From Capetown to 
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Nome the pictures appeared in the papers, 
in rotogravure sections, in magazines. Not- 
ing it, various persons of varying ranks had 
to have sweaters like it. Presently it came 
to be considered as bad a breach of good 
form to appear-on any links of any social 
pretensions without a Glenkillen as it would 
have been to play a round clad only in long 
red flannel underwear. 

Glenkillen knitted furiously, prodigi- 
ously, and could not keep pace with the 
demand. Gerald had placed the company on 


a profit-sharing basis, and soon many im- 


provements began to make their appearance ~ 
in the cottages; even porcelain bathtubs 
ceased to cause comment. 

It followed that from all over the coun- 
tryside, from Limerick and Clare, and as far 
away as Roscommon and Kildare, flocked 
knitters and their families. Shelter and 
food had to be provided for them. It also 
followed that the task of providing them — 
fell on Gerald’s shoulders. As if he didn’t 
have enough to do with all the work con- — 
nected with the sweaters! 

It had grown extremely complicated. It 
called for bigger offices, for the tick-tack- — 
tick of typewriters and the cheerful zinging © 
of adding machines. ; 

Then there was the new church, whose 
steeple kept blowing off, and taxed Ger- 
ald’s engineering abilities to the limit. Not 
to mention the new Glenkillen Arms which ~ 
had to be built on the hill overlooking the 
sea. Tourists who had run up to inspect the 
beauties of Killarney’s lakes and fells now — 
drove on a bit farther to see the town where © 
the much-talked-of sweaters came from, to © 
stare at Barney Spellacy in his suit of dye, 
and at the fast-moving fingers of old Darby 
McShane. 

“How quaint!” said the tourists. 
real old native industry!” f 

Of course, the tourists bought sweaters — 
there, which enabled them to say on the — 
country-club porches of Greenwich, Mem- — 
phis and San Diego: “Yes, I bought my ~ 
Glenkillen right on the spot. Saw the — 
peasant who knitted it in fact. Think of it, 7 
my dear, I paid only three pounds for it, © 
and Elsie Rogers paid forty-nine-fifty for — 
hers at the James Westermark Store. Glen- 
killen is such a sweet spot. Almost a model 
village, my dear.” 


al 


~ 
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A fresh early summer breeze blew in 
through the windows of Gerald Shannon’s — 
office and ruffled the blue prints over which — 
he was bending. They were for a row of new 
cottages for a dozen families of knitters — 
coming to Glenkillen from St. Mish. He 
studied them. They could stand one more 
window. More light, better knitting. 

There was a knock at his office door. 
“Yes?” he called. . 

Francis Xavier Rafferty, the most envied 
boy in the town, because he was Gerald 
Shannon’s office boy, opened the door. 
“‘There’s a gentleman to see you, Mr. Shan- 
non.” { | 
“Guardian angels preserve us,” sighed — 
Gerald, ‘‘another'tourist. Francis Xavier, 
tell me true, has he a sweatery look in his 
eye? Ishe the kind that expects me to drop 
everything and give him a lecture on Erin, 
jand of saints and sweaters? Tell me, what 
manner of man is he?” — 

Francis Xavier grinned. “He gave me 
half a crown,” he-said, ‘“‘and he came up in 
a motor car as handsome as a hearse.” 

“Maybe it’s Fin McCool himself,” said 
Gerald. ‘And me that busy! Well, bid the 
stranger enter.’”’ The stranger did enter. 
“Dad!” Gerald cried. 4 

“TI can hardly believe it’s you, Jerry,” 
said Kevin Shannon as he wrung his son’s 
hand. A 

“Am I changed then?” Gerald asked. ‘ 

“Yes—no. You look older, and yet you 
look younger. Everything is changed. You 
are yourself, and yet you aren’t. This is 
Glenkillen, and yetitisn’t.” Geraldlaughed. 

“Jerry,” his father said, and his voice 
came thickly, as if he were finding it hard 
to speak, ‘‘while I was hunting for you, 4 
had some talk with the people hereabouts. 
Old Darby McShane, for one. They told 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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D-40 


D-40—Five tubes. Wet or dry battery 

type. Balanced, tuned radio frequency. 

Centralized control. Built-in speaker. 

Deep, rich tone quality. Receiver com- 

partment slides out. Walnut cabinet. 

Ample battery space. Without acces- 
sories, $200.00 


F-40—Seven tubes. Wet or dry battery 
type. Balanced, tuned radio frequency. 
For use with loop only. Single control. 
Maximum selectivity—long range re- 
ception. All-metal construction. Illumi- 
nated scale. Extralarge built-inspeaker. ‘ 
Walnut cabinet, antiqued, with ver- \ 
milion inlay. Ample battery space. ; 
Without accessories, $400.00 
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$75 to $1000 


The Greater Federal Line includes 
many models, ranging in price from 
$75 to $400, and four de luxe custom- 
built models retailing at $600 to$1000. 
B and C models have space for all 
batteries, also for current supply de- 
vices which operate from electric light 
sockets. C models are completely self- 
contained and portable. 


( 


E-10—Six tubes. Wet or dry battery 
type. Balanced, tuned radio frequency. 
Single control. Extremely selective. 
Maximum receiving range. All-metal 
construction. Illuminated scale. Perfect 
control of volume. Beautiful brown 
mahogany cabinet—rosewood inlay. 
Well finished: Satin texture. Without 
accessories « «2 . «+ « $150.00 


eA > 


E-5—Console as illustrated. Specially 
designed and finished to match E-10 
Ortho-sonic. Ample batteryspace. 
Equipped with gliders . . . $40.00 
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Beauty and wide price range 
in new Ortho-sonic models 


IRST the Ortho-sonic circuit—built like 

a precision instrument by telephone, 
wireless,and navy radio engineers of twenty- 
five years’ standing. 


A circuit that amazed all with its selectiv- 
ity, its power, range, and ease of operation 
—and whose tones, brought in ortho-soni- 
cally, were unlike anything hitherto pro- 
duced in radio—more beautiful and life-like 
—rivaled only by reality. 


And now this circuit, magnificently 
shielded, rugged, efficient and dependable 
as ever, has been built into models wide in 
variety, matchless in their beauty of appear- 
ance and covering every pocketbook range. 
The exclusive advantages of Ortho-sonic 
radio are at last in reach of every home. 


As the Ortho-sonic circuit has set new 
standards in radio tone perfection and oper- 
ative simplicity, so have the late Federal 
models created new ideals in beauty and 
artistry. Where did you ever before see such 
individuality of design, such grace of con- 


Federal 


ORTHO-SONIC 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 


Federal’s 14 Points 


1—Ortho-sonic receiving sets made 
complete in Federal factories assure 
perfect matching of parts. 

2—Built around Federal’s own pat- 
ented circuits. 

3—Ortho-sonic tone quality—the 
result of years of acoustical research. 
4—Rugged all-metal construction— 
will last a lifetime. 

5—Cabinets of carefully selected ma- 
hogany and walnut. 
6—Multi-shielding. Provides isolation 
of all circuits from one another and 
from extraneous influences. 
7—Simplified control with the max- 
imum efficiency. 

8—Razor-edge selectivity; allowing re- 
ception of distant stations through 
locals. 

9—Illuminated, self-indicating scale, 
acting as a pilot light. 

10—Uses dry battery tubes, also 
standard tubes, without adjustment. 
11—Re-radiation proof—does not in- 
terfere with your neighbor’s receiy- 
ing set.. 

12—Includes a model for every purse 
and a design for every setting. 

13—A precision instrument built by 
Federal telephone and radio experts. 
14—Backed by a solid, substantial 
company—can never become an 
“orphan.”’ 


Federal Retailer Designator 


% The fundamental exclusive circuit 
making possible Ortho-sonic repro- 
duction is patented under U.S. Ler- 
ters Patent No. 1,582,470 


tour, such character, as illustrated in the 
Federal Ortho-sonic sets shown above? 


Here you have the finest furniture con- 
struction obtainable. Here you have rich 
inlays, hand carving and duo-tone wood 
effects. Here you have panels notin the least 
resembling complicated instrument boards— 
panels marvelous in their simplicity, with 
single-dials and centralized controls which 
make it possible to bring in any station by 
a mere twist of the wrist, and add to appear- 
ance as well. Here you have harmony with 
other fine furniture—radio that will be a joy 
and pride permanently. 


Federals are easily the most outstanding 
values on the market. Study Federal’s 
14 points here listed. Then go and see the 
Federal line, at the store of your nearest 
Federal retailer as designated by the Federal 
sign shown at left. Let him give you a dem- 
onstration. Better still, phone him for a 
free and non-obligatory demonstration in 
yourownhome. Listen in—with closed eyes. 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 


(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 
Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 


* 
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cAnot 
OTHING could better illustrate the superior service 
of your Rexall Drug Store, than the famous Kantleek 
Line of Rubber Goods. They are made expressly for the 


10,000 Rexall Stores in the foremost rubber goods factory 
in America and are sold exclusively by Rexall Druggists. 


A Kantleek Hot Water Bottle can’t leak. This is because 
it is moulded into one solid piece of the finest live Para 
rubber. No seams, no patches, no bindings, no splicings. 
A Kantleek bag is pliable, velvety soft and will not harden 
or crack. Eventhe stopper socket is moulded into the bag. 


To make good the statement that a Kantleek can’t leak, 
every Kantleek bag is guaranteed for two years. If a 


er xclusive Offering at Your exealll ‘Drug Store . 


Kantleek leaks within two years, take it to any Rexall 
Drug Store and get a new bag free. 


The Kantleek line includes hot water bottles, syringes, 
ice caps, atomizers, breast pumps, bulb syringes, nipples 
and numerous other items. The prices are moderate, 
because your Rexall Druggist is a partner with the United 
Drug Company in the great cooperative organization 
which manufactures Rexall products and owns the 
Kantleek factory. He buys direct from his own company, 
cuts out in-between profits, passes the saving on to you. 


See the splendid Kantleek line, with the hot water bottles 
guaranteed for two years. See also the other excellent 
brands of rubber goods: Maximum, Symbol, Monogram 
and Roxbury. An item for every need. A price for every 
purse. These products will quickly prove to you why it 
pays to trade with your Rexall Druggist. Sold only at 
Rexall Drug Stores. 


SAVE with SAFETY 
at your 


DRUG STORE 
Liggetts are also Rexalk stores 


You will 
recognize 
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(Continued from Page 194) 

me about you. They told me what you’ve 
done. Jerry, I’m ashamed of it, but at first 
I hardly dared believe it was you they 
meant. When your mother and I found it 
was really you—well, Jerry, the fact is we 
stopped the car right thew and there and 
cried a little. I’m proud of you, Jerry.” 

“T’m glad, dad. Look here, where’s 
mother?” 

“Outside in the car. But when you go 
out to her, don’t do it suddenly. She’s 
been surprised enough for one day,” said 
Kevin Shannon. 

His mother put her arms Piotd him 
when he came out to where she sat and 
kissed her. ‘‘It’s the happiest day I ever 
knew, Jerry,” she said. 

-“T want to help here, if I can,’”’ said Kevin 
Shannon. 

Gerald smiled. ‘‘ You can buy a sweater,” 
he said. ‘‘But I don’t need help, thank you, 
dad. This is my show. We’re out of the 
woods now.” 

“Tt’s a happy man you should be,” said 
his mother; ‘‘and yet Jerry, is there 
anything the matter?” 

“Oh, no,” said Gerald. ‘“‘Not a thing. 
Come, we’ll drive down to the Glenkillen 
Arms and get you settled.”” As they drove 
along, Gerald said offhandedly, “‘ You didn’t 
bring Irene Thorne, I see.” 

Kevin Shannon and his wife stopped 
smiling. ‘‘ Wewanted her to come with us,” 
Kevin Shannon said, ‘but she wouldn’t 
come. It was a blow to us, her acting so 
strange and unlike herself.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Gerald 
quickly. 

“The very day,’’ Kevin Shannon told 
him, “your letter came to your mother and 
me, Irene told us that she was leaving us. 

We wanted her to go on this trip. As soon as 

I got your letter I wired for reservations on 
the first fast liner. But she wouldn’t come, 
and there was no persuading her. She 
packed up and went away next day.” 

“Do you know where she went?”’ asked 
Gerald. 

“She wouldn’t say where she was going,” 
Kevin Shannon said, “but I heard she 
‘bought a ticket to Chicago.” 

“Good Lord!” said Gerald. 
you explain it?” 

-“T can’t, Jerry. She’s a strange little 
creature, with plenty of will of her own.” 

He left his father and mother in the best 
suite of rooms in the Glenkillen Arms. 
“You'll want to rest a bit, I imagine,” 
Gerald said. ‘“‘Then you’ll want to visit 
some of the old spots you knew, and I’m 
thinking you’ll want to visit them alone.” 

“Where will you be going, Jerry?” 

“Don’t laugh when I say it. I’m going 
back to work,” he said. 

When he had gone, Kevin Shannon took 
his wife’s hand in his. “‘Do you remember, 

Rose,” he said, “‘the night we walked by the 
Sea, and the moon was out, andin the glen we 
could hear a whippoorwill?” 

“Ag if it was last night, Kevin,” she 

-answered softly. 

“T was thinking, now,” he said, ‘‘that 
maybe we could walk there again tonight. 

'There’s talk of a moon,” he added. 

“Tt’s strange, Kevin,” she said, “‘but do 
you know I was thinking we might do that 

myself.” 

They walked together on the green cliffs 
by the sea that evening, Kevin Shannon 

and his wife. There was a moon. 
Gerald Shannon went for a walk too. He 
walked alone along the highway, his hands 
jammed in his pockets. He walked slowly. 
He stopped outside the town, on a little 
rise in the road, and looking back saw the 
lights in the cottages, and the steeple of the 
church, like a silver finger in the moonlight. 
On a night a month before he had walked 

to that same rise, and the sight of the town 
had thrilled and elated him. The sight held 
little magic in it for him now. 

__ A whippoorwill called in a wooded glen. 
Walking on the cliffs; Kevin and Rose 

Shannon heard it, and they stopped and 

kissed each other. 

Gerald heard it too. He plodded on, kick- 
ing stones out of his path. - 
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He heard another sound, down the road. 
He knew it to be the steady drum of the 
feet of Billy Donnelly’s donkey as she 
trotted along toward Glenkillen, pulling 
the jaunting car that carried the evening 
mail. Gerald drew into the shadow of a 
hedge. He had no wish to pass the time of 
day with Billy Donnelly or any other man. 
Billy would be sure to stop and chat, and 
Gerald was in no mood to chat. Billy would 
be full of gossip, but Gerald felt no interest 
in gossip that night. Billy the mailman 
must be avoided, for he had the reputation 
of being able to talk a brick right out of a 
chimney and then talk it right back in 
again, and Gerald knew that on that eve- 
ning he could not endure the mailman’s 
garrulity. 

He stepped behind the hedge. As the 
jaunting car drew near he could hear Billy’s 
high voice piping away. 

“And the sight of the place will surprise 
you; it will surely,” he was saying, “for 
Saint Patrick himself could not have 
changed it more in one short year.” 

“Are those the lights of Glenkillen 
ahead?” a voice in the jaunting cart asked. 

“They are, miss.” 

Gerald Shannon leaped from behind his 
hedge. ‘‘Stop!’’ he shouted. 

“Lord save us, it’s a highwayman!” 
piped Billy Donnelly. 

“It’s Gerald Shannon,” said Gerald. 

“Jerry!” It was the voice of Billy’s pas- 
senger. 

“Then I wasn’t wrong,” Gerald cried. 
“Tt’s you, Irene.” 

She stepped out of the cart. 
right enough,” she said. 

“Drive on, Billy,” directed Gerald. 
“Leave this lady’s things at the Arms. 
We'll walk the rest of the way into town.” 
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For the first time in his life, Billy Don- |- 


nelly could think of nothing to say. He 
drove on. 

Gerald turned to Irene Thorne. ‘Oh, 
my darling—and I thought you weren’t 
coming!” He took her in his arms. “But 
why didn’t you come with dad and 
mother?” he asked. 

“T wanted to come,” she said, “‘with the 
money you sent me, and I wanted to come 
by steerage and alone, the way your mother 
came to join your father years ago.” 

“But you didn’t know—what I’d been 
doing?”’ he said. 

“How could I know? You didn’t say in 
your note. You told me simply that you 
needed me, and that you thought you’d 
made it possible for me to care for you. Oh, 
Jerry, don’t you know I always cared?” 

‘‘Trene mavourneen,”’ he said, “it was a 
night like this when I said good-by to you. 
It’s the same moon. I want you to come 
with me. There’s a spot near here where 
dad courted mother. I’m not much at 
courting, maybe, but will you come?” 

She put her arm in his. “What a ques- 
tion!” she said. 7 

They walked on the cliffs in the moon- 
light. “‘The man in the cart was telling me 
about you,” Irene Thorne said. “He told 
me how you came to Glenkillen, and what 
you’ve done there.” 

“‘There’s plenty to be done there still,” 
Gerald said. ‘‘Irene, I’ve a little house, just 
a couple of rooms, down at the end of a lane. 
It was my father’s father’s house. It’s a 
poor enough place, but maybe you’d be 
willing ——” 

He saw her smiling in the moonlight. 
“Dearest,” he said, ‘‘I said this once be- 
fore. But I’m going to say it again—and a 
hundred million times. Ilove you. I want 
you.” 

“Well,” said Irene Thorne, ‘‘here I am.” 

In a thick grove of trees on the cliffs near 
Glenkillen stands an old stone bench. 
Kevin Shannon and his wife were passing 
there on their way back to town. ‘‘There 
was a bench in there in the old days,” he 
said. ‘‘Do you remember it, Rose?” 

She laughed. ‘‘I remember it well, 
Kevin,” she said, “‘and some of the things 
you said to me on that very bench.” 

“T’d like to say them again—now,” 
Kevin Shannon said. “Let’s sit there 
awhile.” 
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The New Idea 


in Mens Hosiery 
~invisibly reinforced all over / 


oT only at heel and toe but all over! 


The smartest designs for winter. Dis- 
tinctive new patterns in wool and rayon 
combinations. Sheer-weight, trim-fitting 
hosiery—invisibly reinforced all over. 

That is why Trufab Bi-Spun Hosiery 
wears so much longer than ordinary socks. 
Every thread has been doubly strengthened 
by the revolutionary Bi-Spun process. 

The stunning new models are now on dis- 
play in the better class men’s stores and at 
department stores. See them today. Buy 
them with the knowledge that they are 
guaranteed to give the utmost satisfaction. 


The moderate prices 250 to ST. 


will amaze you: 
Cirmax Hostery MI tts 
Founded 1902 ATHENS, GEORGIA 


New York Office: 366 BROADWAY 


Jriufab 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 


Invisibly Reinforced, ‘ 


Footwork ’ 
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Good feet will help 
any man towards his goal 


A man needs his feet whether he 
carriesa brief case, a travelling bag 
or a football. Suitable footwear is 
necessary equipment for the busi- 
ness or professional man, just as it 
is for the powerful halfback. 


Shoes can slow a man up, tire him 
out and even lick him toa frazzle. 
A man needs both comfort and 
foot freedom to do his best work. 
Thousands of men are enjoying 
these qualities in the Cantilever 
Shoe. This comfortable shoe is 
shaped just like the natural foot, 
but the similarity to the foot 


doesn’t stop there. For the 
Cantilever Shoe is flexible from toe 
to heel as Nature made the 
foot. It not only fits the foot 
comfortably; it functions with 
the foot, too. 


How about your feet? Do 
they ever ache and feel tired? 
Are they showing signs of 


weakness and strain? A pair of Canti- 
lever Shoes will ease them wonder- 
fully, support them buoyantly and give 
them new life. The ‘sprung-up’, flexible 
shank of the Cantilever can be laced 
up snugly to the undercurve of the 
foot. This gives you a springy type of 
support that does not restrict the circu- 
lation or the strengthening exercise of 
the foot. The foot muscles are free to 
maintain or regain the strength they 
need to hold the twenty-six bones of 
the foot in strong, springy arches. 


There is no need for any man to 
deny himself the comfort and foot 
health the Cantilever Shoe will give 
him, for this shoe is a money saving 
investment. It is made of fine, du- 
rable leathers and dollar for dollar 
will outwear almost any shoe 
made. Well dressed men wear 
the Cantilever Shoe and are en- 
thusiastic about its good, 
dignified style. Enjoy real com- 
fort by investing in a pair of 
Cantilevers to-day. 


Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to coast and are within shopping distance 
of practically all readers of this periodical. The Cantilever Corporation, 408 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will be glad to advise you where you can 
most conveniently buy Cantilever Shoes and send you an interesting and 


informative folder on foot health. 


Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 


- MEN ... WOMEN . . GIRLS 
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She put her hand on his arm. ‘Stop,’ 
she said in a whisper. “I hear voices. 
Someone is there already.” 

“‘Like as not it’s some village lad and his 
lass,”” Kevin Shannon said, ‘‘talking non- 
sense and making love, as we used to do. I 
hope they’re as happy as we were, Rose.”’ 

“T hope so, Kevin. Let’s go away quietly 
now so as not to disturb them in their hap- 
piness.”’ 


November 15,1926 


‘*Sh-h-h, Jerry dearest,’’ whispered Irene 
Thorne, starting up. ‘I hear voices—out 
there—on the cliffs.” 

Gerald drew her back beside him on the 
old stone bench. ‘Be easy, darling,’’ he 
said. ‘It’s probably only another pair of 
lovers like us. I only hope they are as 
happy as we are.” 


(THE END) q 


THE INFERIOR DECORATOR 


(Continued from Page 27) 


beamed her guest, rising and taking her 
departure hastily, lest the dubitable Mrs. 
Gruhler should bethink her of another rea- 
son for declining the invitation. 

The day, it seemed, was destined to be 
one of surprises for Mrs. Weizel; for she 
made for herself, as she would have put it, a 
yet larger one during her visit with Mrs. 
Dora Bumgarner. 

Upon first appearance Mrs. Bumgarner 
was a more expansive individual than her 
twin, for her bones were more amply cov- 
ered with flesh and her tongue was more 
voluble. But this impression was only 
specious. Close observation revealed that 
her flesh clung so firmly to her frame as to 
intimate undeniably that what was hers 
was hers and nobody need try to. get it 
away from her. Moreover, her hair was 
even more scant and her teeth more tightly 
placed than those of either her brother or 
her sister. 

Seated in Mrs. Bumgarner’s large kitchen 
in a pleasing aroma of baking bread and 
boiling sauerkraut, Mrs. Weizel delivered 
her invitation, and in the same breath 
hastened to pry all objections out of the 
way by declaring that no presents were ex- 
pected and that the boarder would be given 
a free meal. 

“‘T don’t know as I’m so anxious to stick 
my legs under no table with Cory’s.”’ Mrs. 
Bumgarner twitched the flour sack she was 
ironing. 

**T guess you won’t have to,” sighed Mrs. 
Weizel. ‘‘Somebody’s got to set onto boxes 
against the wall. And—och, my lands! 
That squinchy table, now. How will it 
look to your stylish boarder? Tell me, 
now, is he anything so tony?”’ 

“How do I know if he was tony?” said 
Mrs. Bumgarner crossly. “‘ He don’t look it 
and he don’t act it; but he’s a furriner 
from off—New York or somewheres. Och, 
no, he’s too young yet to know many man- 
ners and yet he does know them too. I 
only wish if Cory would practice half as 
many. Here if she ain’t putting it out com- 
mon that I pulled him off her with chicken.” 

“But she ain’t faulting you for it near as 
worse as what she might,” tactfully pla- 
cated Mrs. Weizel. “‘I make no doubt she 
will leave the bygone lay if you will.” 

“And that I won’t. It ain’t only this 
boarder. It’s the dining set too. That 
mean she used me!”’ 

“The dining set? She ain’t saying me 
nothing about no dining set.” 

“No, and I guess she ain’t,”’ observed 
Mrs. Bumgarner significantly. ‘But leave 
me tell you the trick she done me. You 
know the set old man Gruhler inherited to 
them when he fell off for them? The one 
where had been in the family since Adam 
a’ready? ‘Well,’ she says, ‘here it is and 
where to put it,’ she says. And our Addie 
was getting married and she says to me and 
Bumgarner, ‘They’ll be expecting somepun 
off you,’ she says, ‘so here’s your chancet to 
git rid of that old drop-leaf,’ she says, ‘and 
you take this here bigger one for yourselfs,’ 
she says. And I was that much a softy, I 
up and fell for it. Her and me had it back- 
wards and forthwards ower the price for a 
week or some such. I says ten dollars per 
the whole was more than a plenty, ‘For,’ I 
says, ‘look at the old it is,’ Isays. But, no, 


‘she.was that pig-headed I had got to buy 
‘it off her so much per each piece. So to 
get shut of the fuss ower.it, I finally give 


her nine for the table and a dollar each for 
the chairs. Fifteen whole dollars I bound 


myself to pay her for the spindlin’ thing 


where wasn’t worth fifteen cents, and that — 


she knew good enough. Fifteen cents—I 
guess it wasn’t! We never had it settin’ 
but two weeks and here if Fleckfinder 


didn’t go busting through it and claiming 


a floating kidney off us.” 
“And it was an expension table, too, 


wasn’t it?’’ Mrs. Weizel’s eyes were glitter- _ 


ing unnaturally. 

“Och, yes, but in an awful out-of-date 
kind of away. One of them drawing-board 
tables, Grampop Gruhler used to call it, 


for the reason that the boards pull out from 


under, I guess. Still, the table I could have 
done with; but, no, Fleckfinder says if we 
wouldn’t go to work and buy a new set out 
of his store, he wouldn’t leave us loose from 
his kidney; so what could we otherwise do? 
So there sets the set,’’ she gestured vaguely 


toward the woodshed, ‘‘and not worth the 


ax it takes to split it with. And that’s how 
the boarder come into it. Three dollars yet 


I was owing to Cory; and I went for to ask ; 


her the heart to leave me off. I says ‘You 
know what for expenses we have got loaded 
onto us,’ I says, ‘what with this kidney of 
Fleckfinder’s and what with Bumgarner’s 
extrawagant notions,’ I says. And I says, 
“You know how extrawagant fond Bum- 
garner is of his stummick,’ I says—‘ chicken 


twicet a week mister will have,’ I says; ‘if it 


was the doomday, chicken that fellow would 
have if he was feeling for it,’ Isays. And if 


you'll believe me that’s everything I says, — 


and my thoughts wasn’t on chicken or 
boarders neither; they was on that three 
dollars—which she never give back, by the 
ways. But here up onto my fresh-scrubbed 
porch next day come tramping the boarder 
and he asked me would I eat him. And I 
give him yes. And now she up and faults 
me for it. Is that right, I ask you?” 
“How fur does it expend to?”’ demanded 
Mrs. Weizel. Her hat was slightly awry, 
sprays of her back hair had fallen in Horse- 
shoe Falls effect; and since she had touched 
neither, the inference was clear that her 
thoughts beneath were pitching so tu- 


multuously as to have caused the surface 


upheaval. 
It took Mrs. Bumgarner’s eyes, glazed 


with indignation as they were over the de- _ 
fection of her twin, a full half minute to see — 


clearly her guest and the import of her 
question. 


But when they cleared, they — 


cleared remarkably, and for the other half — 
of the minute she stood in silence, regarding — 


Mrs. Weize1’s flushed face intently. ‘‘Come — 
oncet and see it,”” she commanded abruptly — 


and led tne way to the sizable woodshed. 


“This is how it goes with that set.”? She 


extracted a chair from a tumble in the cor- 

ner. “It is now awonderful goodset, if I do 
say it myself. 
There. Ain’t I telling you? And if it’s” 
strong enough to heft you, I conceit it could 


heft anybody, ain’t so? It’s only two of the — 


chairs where seems a little weakly—the one 


where pulled apart for Fleckfinder and one — 


other one. Andit’sthis way: IfI had, now, — 
married such a worker like my brother 
Uzziah, say, that set would have been soon 
fixed for to last out another five gemera- — 
tions or how many. But when you marry 
a fellow where’s afraid of a hammer —— _ 
Look oncet at the clever little sticks at the © 
back of the chairs. And yet here if I wasn’t 

the dummy to say to mister, if I could git 


oncet my fifteen out of it, I might mebbe — 
consider into selling it.” - oD 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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Set oncet onto that chair. — 
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Two THIN layers ~ air space 


between ~ Warmth with light weight 


H’°YE you ever wished you could change from 
light, summer underwear to warm winter under- 
wear as easily as slipping on an overcoat? 

You can—even more easily—by simply wearing 
Duofold! 

Duofold changes its function with every change in 
temperature. With Duofold you can leave an over- 
heated building and go right out into the sharpest 
cold—and you won’t chill! 

Duofold is the modern underwear, developed by 
Science, for today’s conditions. 

With its two thin layers with air space between 
itis ight. In heated rooms it insures comfort. 

But that very construction makes it warmer out- 
doors than underwear made in one thick layer because 
the two thin layers with air space between offer more 
effective resistance to temperature changes. 

So Duofold—different from all other un- 
derwear—offers you two-fold comfort, the 
comfort of warmth outdoors and the com- 
fort of light weight in heated rooms. 


Duofolo 


- 


Don’t wish you could change your underwear 
every time you go in or out. Let Duofold do the 
work—scientifically ! 

Both layers al/-cotton, or with wool in the outer 
layer if you want the added warmth of wool without 
the itch—because the -layer next to the skin is 
always soft cotton. 

Men’s Union Suits . . . . . . . $3.00 to $8.00 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers. . . . 1.75 to 4.00 
Children’s and Boys’ Union Suits. 1.75 to 4.50 
Women’s Union Suits. .... .- 3.50 to 5.50 
Misses’ Union Suits ..... . 3.25 to 4.00 

35 to 2.00 


Infants’ Stylésic:fessu: = « = = = 
Get your Duofold at underwear departments, or 
at men’s furnishings stores. Many dealers display 
this sign to guide you. 
Write for a sample of the interesting two- 
layer fabric. 


Duorotp HeattH UNDERWEAR CoMPANY 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Change from one to the other quicker than a wink! 
That’s what Duofold does for you — automatically. 


Just as the thermostat keeps room temperature even— 
Duofold does for body temperature. 


For Babies and Children 


Better Health 
and More Comfort! 
Better health, for Duofold’s outer 


yn 


» 
Im 
a 


layer containswarm protecting wool. 
It keeps warmth in and cold out. 
More comfort, for Duofold’s in- 
ner layer is of soft cotton which 
insures comfort and prevents 
body irritation. 

Put Duofold on your children. 


Health Underwear 


for Men, Women, Children and Infants 


: 
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For CONTINUOUS 
AUTOMATIC Radio Power 


—one s7mple dial does 
more than an expert 
battery man 


SIMPLE dial... utterly free from complicated 

wiring or puzzling mechanisms ... . yet one 
turn of that dial guarantees more nearly perfect “A” 
power for your radio than could an expertly trained 
battery man constantly stationed behind your set! 


Here’s the reason: Unipower—with a simple set- 
ting of its dial—furnishes the exact amount of “A” 
power required by your particular set,—at any time 
—under any condition. No matter what type of set 
you have, or how often you use it—Unipower never 
feeds it too much or too little power. Your reception 
is saved from the crashing and grating of over-charge 
—and the sickly fading of insufficient power. 


Unipower does far more, in fact. It supplies con- 
tinuous, never-failing ““A”’ power from light socket 
to set, thereby entirely eliminating the need for bat- 
tery men. No more storage batteries running down— 
nor dry batteries wearing out. And never, as before, 
need you be without the use of your set for days, 
even hours at a time. Unipower’s full, rich current 
assures permanently continuous reception—always 
of clearest tone and finest quality. 


Automatic power at the click of a switch 


Unipower is easily installed. Hook two wires to your set, 
and plug into a light socket. Three simple motions, yet 
once connected you can operate Unipower, set, and “B” 
power automatically by the radio set switch! 


The same experts who, for 30 years, have been responsible 
for the renowned quality ofall Gould products, designed 
Unipower, radio’s pioneer “A” power unit. It is built 
without tubes or breakable parts. All the upkeep it requires 
is a small amount of electric light current each month. 


Witu one simple, single 
setting of its dial— 
Unipower furnishes the 
exact “A” power re- 
quired by your set—auto- 
: , . . tee > matically at the click of 
informative literature. Let us point out how Unipower will she set switch. 


bring you the keen relief of unfaltering power—undisturbed 


Your nearest dealer will show you Uninet reception. The Gould Storage Battery Company, Inc., 
strate it for you. Or we shall gladly send you interesting, 250 Park Avenue, New York. 


Time and performance have proven Unipower totally 
fool-proof. It is so constructed that it cannot fail. Radio 
engineers and manufacturers everywhere gladly endorse it 
—heartily recommend it. 


Unipower is especially recommended for these sets: 


All-American Eagle Howard Stewart-Warner 
American Bosch Fada Kellogg Stromberg- 
Atwater-Kent Federal Kolster Carlson 
Brunswick Ferguson Pfanstiehl Thompson 
Radiola Freed-Eisemann Radiola Victor Radiola 
Crosley Grebe Splitdorf Zenith Six 


( nipower 


Unipower is easily adaptable to all types of Radiolas, including Bruns- 


“nk awick and Victor. It contains a Balkite charging unit of Gould design. A utomatic “A ae Power that cannot fail ‘ 


(Continued from Page 198) 

But Mrs. Weizel was not so interested in 
the chairs. She was pushing and pulling 
with perspiring ecstasy one of the long ex- 
tension leaves. ‘‘Ain’t it now the cute one? 
Just even to see one of them expensions 
makes me feel like somepun was ticklin’ at 
my ribs.” 

“Ain’t it the truth?” agreed Mrs. Bum- 
garner with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Well, now, if I 
could get sewenteen dollars for the set com- 
plete and entire, I might mebbe 4 

“But you said if you could git oncet your 
fifteen back,’’ panted Mrs. Weizel. 

“To be sure I did.’”” Mrs. Bumgarner 
eyed her with scathing dignity. “And two 
dollars exter for the interest on the time I 
have had it. That’s reasonable, ain’t it? 
But it’s like Uzziah says, you have never 
zot any business sense by you.” 

“T guess not, too, mebbe,’’ agreed Mrs. 
Weizel in humble puzzlement. ‘“‘But I al- 
ways think it’s grand, anyway, to be mar- 
“ied into a family where has so much of it. 
[ guess you wouldn’t want to take the six- 
een dollars in coopons, would you? And 
she exter dollar in cash money?” 

“Well, seeing it’s in the family —— 
sighed the twin Dora. 

“And seeing it’s the same as cash,’”’ Mrs. 
Weizel hastily raised her skirt and began 
ishing about in a capacious pocket of her 
vet ticoat. 

“Of course,”’ remarked Mrs. Bumgarner 
nysteriously, after the coupons had been 
ecurely bestowed between the leaves of 
he brass-hasped Bible, “you ain’t to go 
hinking you’re the only buyer I might 
jave had for that set. Such another party 
vas some interested. A party where let on 
0 know considerable too. ‘Cone back,’ he 
alled these here chairs.” 

“Cone? They don’t look like no cone 
shape to me,”’ puzzled Mrs. Weizel. 

“Me neither. And when he started in 
or to joke, I pretty quick cut it short. 
\nybody where will joke ower somepun as 
acerd as money matters, it’s somepun the 
natter with them, I say. Here he had me 
awing around in a circle for a full ten min- 
ites and then he kind of smiled and he says 
vould I give him the refusal on it anyways. 
30 I refused him in a pretty quick hurry 
ind come on into the house. But, as I say, 
rou ain’t to think you’re the only customer 
“might have had. This other party might 
ome back yet and fetch more sense with 
lim the next time.” 

Mrs. Weizel cast an apprehensive glance 
oward the front gate. “‘Call for David or 
ither Elijah,’ she demanded in hoarse 
vhisper, “‘for to help me h’ist this onto the 
vagon. It’s gitting late on me, and 
Veizel ” Her third chin began to 
juiver. ‘Och, Weizel, now! What do you 
onceit he will anyhow have to say?” 

“Take your own jaw a little,” advised 
he hostess. ‘‘Give him back a little better 
han what he sends yet.”’ 

Mr. Weizel had plenty to say. In fact, it 
s probable that he had never said so much 
n the same length of time before; and Mrs. 
Weizel was not the sort to give him back 
ither better or worse than he sent. In- 
tead she accepted all that he had to give, 
ind when her surcharged bosom could ac- 
‘ept no more she overflowed in a torrent of 
arge tears. Only the surreptitious pulling 
orth once more of the extension device be- 
ore she retired salved somewhat the pierc- 
ng wounds which his sharp words had 
nflicted. Even so, she lay in an ooze of re- 
yentance, and her usual prayers were dis- 
rganized by petitions that she might in 
uture be given the grace to profit by the 
alutary bits of advice with which Uzziah 
iad concluded his diatribe. 

“What it is to marry with a dopple,’”’ he 
iad groaned. ‘Here you lived alongside 
or twenty years and seen me trade this 
md the other a hunert times and you ain’t 
‘ot onto the hint of the first principle of it. 
“he first and only principle in a trade is to 
‘eep on shaking your head and watch the 
ther fellow squirm. When he lets the 

quirming it’s time plenty for to talk. But 
shat does it make to give adwice to a 
‘ummy? A dumb ignorant woman where 


” 
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would waste her husband’s substance for a 
table where was made back in the War of 
the Evolution at the least.” 

A dozen times during that night she 
awoke shaking her head. Once she floun- 
dered upright, and when Uzziah queru- 
lously demanded the reason, replied 
meekly: “I guess I was just squirming.” 

Nor did Uzziah let the matter drop with 
his one philippic. Terriers are a worrying 
tribe. Never did his outraged eyes fall 
upon the new furniture, shrouded though 
it was under chill sheets, but that some re- 
mark, caustic or ironic, fell from his lips. 
Most curdling of all were the gloomy refer- 
ences to the pitfalls of the wedded state. 
“Tf I wasn’t a deacon in the Ewangelical 
fold,” he declared more than once, ‘I 
might mebbe consider into this, now, put- 
ting away of the marriage relations.” And 
again, more affectingly personal and even 
more terrifying because of its vagueness: 
“A man can’t go having his wery insides 
eat out of him year after year. Somepun’s 
bound to happen sooner if it ain’t later.” 

Mrs. Weizel, walking softly and tear- 
fully before him, began to feel that she had 
caused to totter the very pillars of her home. 

It was not until the day of the celebra- 
tion arrived, and Mrs. Weizel beheld her 
lifelong dream of the entire family circle 
seated at one time about her plenteous 
table, that her spirits in any wise recovered 
their equanimity. Even the twins, though 
austerely frigid toward each other, warmed 
somewhat as the dishes rotated in giddy 
succession. Uzziah also, armed with a 
huge butcher knife, dispensed hospitality 
to an awkward and alarming degree at his 
end of the table. But Mrs. Weizel still re- 
tained somewhat the aspect of a kewpie 
which had been recently spanked; and had 
she not resolutely kept her mind from the 
terrible crime she had recently committed 
she would have been a sorry hostess indeed. 

The boarder, whom she had tactfully 
placed next to herself and as far from the 
madding portion of the crowd as possible, 
did much to interest her and engage her at- 
tention. He was a lean, very young man 
with bright dark eyes and quick move- 
ments; some portion of his body, indeed, 
seemed to be always moving. Moreover, 
he had a curious habit of talking while he 
ate. It was as though he regarded the meal 
hour as an opportunity for giving forth 
words as well as taking in food. He added 
novelty, therefore, as well as festivity, by 
his jests and anecdotes and seemed entirely 
unconscious of the family rift he had re- 
cently caused. He remained, nevertheless, 
aman of mystery; and never more so than 
when he steadfastly refused to partake 
of chicken boiled, roasted or fried; and 
instead, reached avidly for the pork. 
“Enough can be too much,” he smiled in 
his enigmatic way, as Mrs. Weizel would 
have forced the fowl upon him in spite of 
his protestations. 

Even this was not so puzzling to Mrs. 
Weizel, however, as the glances with which 
he began to regard her. Studious glances 
they were, of peculiar intensity, and Mrs. 
Weizel, who had never been studied before, 
intensely or otherwise, began to feel puzzled 
as to whether she should feel flattered or 
perturbed. Asshe later reviewed the amaz- 
ing developments of the day, she believed 
that she had first noted the curious expres- 
sion upon his face after his mention of the 
table. 

“This seems like quite an old table,’”’ he 
remarked under cover of an animated dis- 
agreement which involved all three of 
Cora’s and the two of Dora’s. 

He had hit upon the one subject which 
Mrs. Weizel most wished to avoid; which 
it was entirely imperative that she should 
avoid. What might not happen should this 
furniture, which had already split the 
twins asunder and which had well-nigh 
split her and Uzziah, come into open dis- 
cussion with all the warring factors pres- 
ent? She cast a terrified glance toward the 
other end of the table and leaned toward 
the boarder in husky conciliation: 

“It’s some that claims Adam made it. 
But that ain’t the truth and I know it.” 
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HATS fr MEN 


HIS John Alden speaks 

for itself. It isthe Knapp- 
Felt master style for November 
designed to add to the pleasure 
of the Thanksgiving holidays. 
Whether the celebration plans 
include a visit to the old town, 
or a home gathering, a new 
hat will be a welcome addition. 


The November Hat is the John Alden 


On Friday, he Twelfth of November 


the John Alden will be feat- 
ured in the principal hat shops 
throughout the United States. 
It isshown in the new Autumn 
colors to harmonize with the 
suitings favored by well dressed 
men. The shape is the type 
that conforms to the individ- 
uality of the wearer. 


The John Alden is made in the eight dollar grade 
} only. Other Knapp-Felt styles from $8.00 to $40.00. 
A catalogue may be had upon application. 


THE CROFUT &© KNAPP COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH, President, 
620 Fifth Avenue » New York City 
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FLORSHEIM 


A Genuine 
ALBRIGHT RUBBERSET 
will stand this test/ 


Even the illustration 
of this test can—and 


imitated. 
other shaving brush 
on the market can 
meet this test or the 
test of time and long 
continuous use as suc- 
cessfully as the genuine 
ALBRIGHT 
RUBBERSET 
Thousands of unsolic- 
ited letters received 
during the past 4o 
years indicate that 
the average life of a 
genuine ALBRIGHT RUBBERSET Shaving 
Brush is 15 years. 
It pays to buy the best! 


ALBRIGHT 
RUBBERSET 


Manufacturers + 


/ probably will—be |, 


But no) 


SHAVING BRUSH 
RUBBERSET CO...Newark,N.J. 
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Jhe FT. ORSHEIM Shoe 


Every college has its own 
traditions—but in all col- 
leges the traditional qual- 
ity of Florsheim Shoes is 
highly esteemed and ap- 
preciated.. College men 
seem to prefer brogues for 
daytime wear—particularly 


this model, the ‘‘Frat.” 


The FRAT + Style M-227 


Write for Booklet ‘‘styLES OF THE TIMES” 
Showing the right shoe for you 


Most 
Styles 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and 
fees, 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “California” sailing Jan. 19 
7th cruise, including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
19 days Japan and China, Manila, Java, 
Burma, option 17 days India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs. 

23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 


| FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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no search for the Foun- 
tain of Youth. 
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The young man leaned back in his chair 
and regarded her with the first of those ex- 
pressions which she afterward described as 
curding her blood. 

“No, certainly not,” he murmured. 
“More Hepplewhite. Though Adam was 
the first to —— But how old do you think 
it is then?” He leaned forward and gazed 
at her. She leaned back and gazed at him, 
dismayed by the peculiar intensity of his 
look. 

“Tt’s from the War of the Evolution,” 
she said hurriedly. ‘But here—take and 
sample the custard pie. Or either the 
apple. Or mebbe you’re around to chicken 
now.” 

“So you know its history.” He shoved 
his hands into his pockets in his nervous, 
youthful way, took them out again and 
twisted upon his chair. 

“Whether I know its history?” flustered 
Mrs. Weizel, pleased and terrified at the 
same time by the attention her despised set 
was receiving. ‘‘Well, it’s an expension 
kind anyway. One them drawing-board 
tables. But mebbe you feel fur cake, then. 
This here one has got seven eggs in.. But I 
says to myself, well, on.a twentieth ——” 

“Drawing board! So you know the 
name of it then!’”’ An edge of surprise had 
sharpened his tone. Mrs. Weizel’s eyes 
rocketed about the table, knocked up 
against those of the twin Dora and re- 
bounded imploringly to the stranger. He 
was a very astute young man. His own 
bright gaze darted about and he picked up 
his fork with alacrity. ‘I see,” he informed 
Mrs. Weizel in a smothered tone. “But 
she can’t get it back from you now. You 
must have given her a good price for it any- 
way. She told me you offered her more 
than I did.” 

“I give her all my husband’s substance 
for it,” Mrs. Weizel choked in solemn con- 
fession. She felt that she was losing all 
holds. She could not dam this young man’s 
curiosity; it was loosing upon her all the 
flooding tortures of the past days. Already 
she could feel the hot tide rising to her 
eyes 

“You must be fond of the old things, 
then,” he persisted. 

Mrs. Weizel made an indeterminate 
sound and clutched at the edge of the table, 
but the desperate eyes she raised to the 
stranger were full of moisture. 

“Well, well!” he remarked in crisp as- 
tonishment. And after a moment, “But 
that’s all right. I know the feeling. That’s 
the way this old wood gets you. I’m young 
at the game myself, but it’s got its hooks in 
me. But ——” Again he studied her in- 
credulously. ‘“‘So you’re that fond of the 
old things. Well, well!’ 

“The coffee is all.”” Mrs. Weizel seized 
the empty coffeepot and rose tumultuously. 
“Do sample the chicken. That there’s baked 
in cream.” 

It was not until she was clearing off the 
table that he suddenly appeared before her 
and began again to talk of the furniture. 
She was alone for the moment. The twins 
were acrimoniously clanking the dishes in 
the kitchen sink; the children were tem- 
pestuously organizing a baseball league out- 
side the window. She had thought that he 
had gone with the three other men to sur- 
vey the farm; but as she turned from the 
cupboard, there he was, running his restless 
fingers over the back of one of the chairs. 

~““Tt’s a cone-back,” she observed. 

“Why, yes, it is a comb-back,” he as- 
sented, and paused, studying her once more 
with penetrating surprise. ‘Well, now, 
Mrs. Weizel, let us get at this quickly. This 
may be the only chance we'll have alone.” 
Mrs. Weizel’s eyes widened and she backed 
to the cupboard. ‘‘I want this furniture. I 
can see you know something of its value 
and I’m willing to pay you well for it. Now 
I would much prefer to make an offer on it 
as a whole, the table and the chairs. Sup- 
pose we go at it on that basis.” 

Mrs. Weizel’s mind scurried around like a 
furry rabbit, cushioning itself in panic 
against every angle of her skull. This was a 
trade—she had suddenly been pitched into 
a trade—and what was it Uzziah had said? 
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Shake your head—keep on shaking — 
She shook her head. But there was some- 
thing else. What else was it Uzziah had 
said? 
_ “Well, all right, by the piece then. Seems 
to be the custom down here. Let’s get at 
it by the piece then.” | 

He looked down at the chair to the top of 
which he was holding with both hands, and 
his long body -weaved slowly above it. 
Squirm! That was the other thing Uzziah 
had said. Watch them squirm. | 

“Now I made an offer of fifteen dollars 
to Mrs. Bumgarner and she refused it. She 
tells me you offered her more. How about 
it? You must have given her sixteen, per- 
haps. Well, suppose I raise you one. Seven- 
teen.’’ Mrs. Weizel watched him and shook 
her head, “Well, eighteen.” Mrs. Weizel 
shook. ; 

“Nineteen, then.” He laughed shortly, 
“T’m tired of following this set around from 
house to house. Every time I catch up 
with it, it picks up and walks away froml 
me. Nineteen, Mrs, Weizel. Come, now. 
You know that’s more than anybody else 
would give you.. You know that, don’t. 
you 2 ” ~ 

Mrs. Weizel shook her head. 

A shade of anxiety darkened his face, 
“You don’t mean to say somebody else has 
been around here? Not a fellow named 
Payson?” . 

His gaze was so sharply penetrating that 
it pinned Mrs. Weizel back against the cup- 
board like a paper doll. The young man 
drew a long breath. ‘Now, see here, Mrs. 
Weizel, I offer you twenty dollars. Now 
you’ve got me to my limit—absolutely. 
Twenty or nothing.” 

He had straightened, he had stopped 
squirming. What would she do now? 
Talk—that was what Uzziah had said. 
When they stop squirming, it’s time plenty - 
to talk. She stiffened in panic. But what 
would she talk about? ; 

“There!’’ he exclaimed quickly. “Now 
that’s a go. Twenty.” He almost smiled. 
“Let’s get to the table now before you start _ 
shaking once more. Six twenties for the 
chairs, that’s one-twenty. Now the table. 
How about fifty for the table and call it a 
deal? Now don’t start shaking again or 
you might get that way for good.” 

Whether for good or evil, Mrs. Weizel at 
the suggestion had started to shake, her 
fascinated gaze upon his gesticulating body; 
and she continued to shake until her dizzy — 
eyes seemed to see half a dozen young men | 
squirming before her. Suddenly he brought 
her to with a ringing smash of his fist upon 
the table. i 

“Well, eighty then; and by George, I — 
suppose that was what you were aiming at: 
Two hundred even for the set. Now do 
shake your head the other way. Come on, 
now. Come, Mrs. Weizel. That’s your 
price and you know it.” 

Mrs. Weizel was too far gone to know — 
anything; but she had been told in com- 
manding tones to stop shaking her head, so 
she did so, though she continued to gaze at 
the boarder with eyes reft of all expression. 
He began hastily scribbling something in a 
small book, tore it out and handed it to her. 

“There’s your check and that binds the 
bargain.” He laughed suddenly like a boy © 
and caught up his hat. “‘Where’s your hus- 
band now? Is that him calling? Tell him 
I’m on the way.” 

Mrs. Weizel went to the window. “I’m 
on the way,” she said weakly. 

She got to the kitchen. She sat down in 
a chair. She looked strangely at the two 
women. They looked strangely at her. Her 
gaze wavered to the sink. Both women 
sprang simultaneously to the faucet. 

“No, I don’t feel for fainting,’ Mrs. 
Weizel contrived. ‘Just sumpin cold.” 

She got her wish for something cold in — 
immediate and plentiful measure when she — 
had at last conveyed the full information — 
concerning the small slip of paper in her j 
hands. i 

For a full half hour she sat while chill J 
crescendos of disapproval beat round her - 
and about her. | 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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A bone and muscle demonstration of 
the Houdaille: your hand is the sec- 
tion that grasps the springs; your 
elbow and wrist, the movable joints 
that follow the shock up as well as 
down, instantly transmitting the 
degree of resistance required to the 
shoulder or hydraulic chamber. The 
Houdaille ball-jointed link corre- 
sponding to your forearm and the 
upper arm moves up or down in ratio 
to the unevenness of the road. Both 
the arm (a) and the connecting link 
(b) are drop forged and will outlive 
the car. Other vital parts are forged 


_ steeland parts where greatest strain oc- 


cursare molybdenum. Few finewatch- 
es are made with greater mechanical 
precision than Houdiaille parts. 
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The SAME PRINCIPLE that tamed 
the terrific recoil of the greatest field 


gun of the World War! 


This ends the shocks 


that wear you out and 


sap your car’s vitality! 


HH experts agree, is a scientifically cor- 
rect shock absorbing invention. Its 
hydraulic double action literally toys with the 
mightiest road shocks. The same principle that 
tamed the terrific recoil of the 75-millimeter 
gun, victory arm of the World War. 


Downward as well as upward riding shocks 
are completely controlled 
and dissipated—results 
you cannot get with con- 
ventional shock ab- 
sorbers. A ride in a Hou- 
daille-governed car will 
completely win you to the 
hydraulic double-acting 


principle. 


It all came about because 
Maurice Houdaille, master 
inventor and technician, 
was not content to rest with 
battlefield triumphs. His 
genius mind saw this amaz- 


ing hydraulic device in the vaster and more use- 
ful service of peace. He applied it to the motor 
car. And, as a result, the following famous 
“quality” cars—Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, Jordan, 
Cunningham and McFarlan—as well as 
many foreign cars—are using Houdaille 
hydraulic double-acting Shock Absorbers as 
standard equipment. 


Now, this same, virtu- 
ally wear-proof Houdaille 
hydraulic double-acting 
Shock Absorber is made in 
sizes for all cars—from the 
largest costly car to the 
smallest Ford —and also 
for busses and trucks. 

Prices are from $30 upward. 
Dealers are everywhere. For 
your comfort’s sake, insist 
that your new car be Hou- 


daille equipped. If your car 
dealer can’t supply, write to us. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 205 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufacturers also of SCULLY QUALITY SPRING PROTECTORS ‘“‘that keep your springs like new’? 


HOU 


DAILLE 


(pronounced Hoo-Dye) 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 205 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me free the Houdaille book. My car is a.......cscesssesessesseesseeeeees Model i ameese: Year 
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50 Years of 
Quality Candy Making 


Gandy — The Universal Gift — 
Appropriate and Appreciated 
Always—Bunte Brortuers 


Othe C4ristocrat of Bax Chocolates | 
Give the perfect gift—an offering of qual-_ beauty, is che perfection of all Box Chocolates. 


ity and beguiling beauty —give the famous @ Look for this famous trade-mark name 
“Mi Choice’? package. Rich, | 


smooth chocolate coatings made 
as only Bunte can. Each center a 
luscious surprise. Truly MiChoice, 
with its infinite variety and 


“Bunte.” If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send his name and 


$1.50 for the Mi Choice package. 


; 
BUNTE BROTHERS, Established 1876, CHICAGO ; 
Makers of Diana «Stuft’? Gonfections % 


“‘Bunte Milk Chocolates” 
Delightful creams and hard cen- 
ters—milk, opera, vanilla, nut 


ia) O oO K 1] N D S F ROM and orange creams, nougats, W H I GCG H rT O Cc H O O co E 


apricot jelly, milk almond 
brittle 


“SHome Made Sweets” 


Assortment of chocolate caramels, choc- 

olate nougats, cocoanut squares, creams, 

superfine gumdrops and other luscious 
confections 


Tri-Assortment Package 
(A 3-tray package) 
Milk Chocolates—caramels, creams, 
nougats, etc. Chocolate Coated—wal- 
nuts, almonds, filberts. Chocolate Bitter- 
sweet—creams, almond brittle, etc, 


(Continued from Page 202) 

“The loony he is anyhow.”’ Indignation 
multiplied and remultiplied in the con- 
centrated vision of the twin Cora. ‘‘Who 
ever heard the likes of buying a dining-room 
set, a-paying so much per each piece?” 

“T heard tell of the likes of it,” retorted 
the twin Dora with acidulated distinctness. 
“Tt was you started the dum notion your- 
self. Yes, I guess I ain’t forgot how I was 
made to fork ower one dollar per each of 
them chairs up to'and including the one 
where floated Fleckfinder’s kidney. So 
when this here slinker got to feeling around 
me for the chairs, I says, ‘Yes, I had got to 
pay so much per each, so you have got to 
pay so much per each,’ I says. But he kept 
smiling like he does, and fetching me around 
in such circles, and when he got to talking 
his ten and his twelve and his fifteen, why, 
to be sure, I couldn’t think nothing else but 
what such a price was for the set and I told 
him—och, save my souls!—I told him I 
guessed anyhow not. And that there was 
the time he said me the silly question would 
I give him arefusal then. And I said, ‘I bet 
you I give you a refusal,’ and I made hurry 
back in to stir the sots fur the bread. And 
tothink that Milliehere— Millie oncet——” 
Breath failed. 

“Yes,”’ sliced Mrs. Gruhler. ‘I think, 
too— Millie oncet! It’s easy seen she ain’t 
so dumb as what she makes. But she ought 
at the least to diwide up this money she’s 
up and sharpered off us.” 

This began to sound like trade again. 
Mrs. Weizel backed to the wall and shook 
her head. Voices were heard. Approaching 
through the kitchen garden were the hus- 
bands and the boarder. 

“He needn’t go thinking he kin buy any 
more board off me,” shrilled Mrs. Bum- 
garner. ‘‘Cheating me like what he done!” 

“Well, he ain’t landing back for me to 
eat him and drink him,” declared Mrs. 
Gruhler. “I should guess anyhow not! I 
try to live blameless in this present life and 
I ain’t assembling myself together with no- 
body where ain’t a plain, on-the-surface 
Christian.” 

But the stranger settled the matter of his 
own disposal. ‘‘Well, now that I’ve got 
what I came for, I’ll be getting back to New 
York,” hesnapped his watch jovially. “‘The 
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expert will be here to crate these things 
tomorrow, and, by the way, Mrs. Weizel, 
since you like the old things you may be 
interested to know that these comb-back 
Windsors were mentioned in an old New 
York newspaper of 1765. ‘Philadelphia- 
made Windsor chairs consigned to Jacob 
John Gruhler’ was the exact wording, and 
when I accidentally ran across the death 
notice of Jacob John Gruhler, well, I thought 
I’d come down to get acquainted, that’s 
all.” 

“Pleased to be made acquainted,”’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Weizel. 

““Oh—and what I started to say—about 
this 1765. You see you were perfectly cor- 
rect when you mentioned the Revolution- 
ary period.” 

Mrs. Weizel clutched her check. “Yes, 
well,’ she defended, ‘‘they could be that 
old, mebbe, but I make no doubt they was 
making them behind that.” 

“What’s all this, now?” scowled Uzziah 
Weizel. 

There is one trait which all masters of 
high finance hold in common: A talent for 
reticence upon occasion. Mrs. Weizel 
turned her back upon her spouse and 
secreted the check in her petticoat pocket. 
“T’ll explain you later,’ she announced 
with beaming dignity. “It’s atrade I been 
putting ower.”’ And added: “I kept on 
shaking and shaking.” 

“T should say she did!’’ laughed the 
stranger. ‘‘I thought she was going to 
shake my pocketbook to pieces. Let me 
give you a piece of advice, Weizel. If ever 
you want to shake the last penny out of a 
business deal, let your wife manage it for 
you.” 

“What fur kind of business was you in 
anyhow?” queried Mr. Weizel dazedly. 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you. I’m an 
interior decorator. And of course I’m always 
on the lookout for museum pieces too.” 

“Inferior? Och, I wouldn’t just be say- 
ing that,’ protested Uzziah politely. 
““But—museum, heh? Mebbe you’d like 
to see a pullet with three legs at where was 
born to me this spring a’ready.”’ 


“Interior!” shouted his wife. “But, say, | 


now, won’t you decorate your interior with 
some more that cheesecake? 
little cold chicken, mebbe?”’ 


RE.FULLER & Mile, 


“Oh, Dearie, Dearie, But My Dogs is Tired!”’ 


Myrt: ‘*Buck Up, Kid! You'll Soon be in th’ Subway an’ Then Ye Kin 
Stand on Somebody Else’s!’’ 


Or either a 
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STEEL & WOOD FILES-STEEL SHELVING ~ DESKS ~ SAFES 
OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES- BANK & LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG.(0. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Monogram Radiator Caps 

Cab e year, more than ever, have MONOGRAM Radiator Caps 

dominated on the cars of the world. Motorists and leading 

car dealers prefer MONOGRAMS because of their clean-cut 

beauty, individuality, utility and convenience. Be sure that the 
word MONOGRAM is on the filling lid latch. 

Ask us for descriptive literature 


THE KINGSLEY-;MILLER COMPANY 


600 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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vhe FLORSHEIM Shoe 


ON the feet of men who walk 
with dignity befitting a rec- 
ord of successful accomplish- 
ment, you will often see the 
“Cortland,” a Florsheim ofthe 
semi-conservative type. In 
high favor with business and 
professional men. 
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Write for Booklet “‘styLes OF THE TIMES” 
Showing the right shoe for you 
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Here’s How to Earn 
Your Christmas Money 


IGHT in your neighborhood there are undoubtedly 
many people whose subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal or The C ountry 
Gentleman are about to expire. There are many more 
buyers who would have their copies delivered regularly 
by mail if you would ask them. And between now and 
Christmas, numbers of them will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of saving time, worry and money by ordering 
subscriptions sent to their friends as Christmas gifts. 
You can just as well enjoy the generous commissions 
which we pay for all this business. There’s no better 
time in all the year to start than right now, so write for 
an appointment right now, before “calling it a day.” 


Scissors Here 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
656 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Write me at once all about your money-for-Christmas offer. 


Name. 


A bk. im 


Street. 


Town _State_ 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


than to ask the price of anything. That, 
however, has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. What I was saying was that any col- 
lector who doesn’t want to be accused of 
being weak in an important branch of his 
collecting must have some good bottles. 
The true collector must be as strong in 
silver as in Chippendale or Sheraton, and 
as strong in china as in silver, and as strong 
in mirrors as in china, and as strong in 
bottles as in mirrors, and so on. See what 
I mean?” 

“Sure,”’ said Herkimer morosely. 

“Why, certainly!” said Mr. Lamar pet- 
ulantly. ‘‘You’ve got to have bottles! 
What gets me is why people collect postage 
stamps! That seems to me the lowest form 
of collecting.” 

“And Bennington ware,’ said Mr. Her- 
kimer, brightening perceptibly. ‘‘What 
does anyone want Bennington ware for?”’ 

“Search me,” said Mr. Lamar. © “I 
wouldn’t have a piece of Bennington ware 
in the house, but they go crazy over it. I 
wouldn’t trade one of my diamond-daisy 
bottles for all the Bennington ware in the 
world; would you, Herkimer?” 

“T should say not,” said Herkimer. ‘I 
wouldn’t trade any one of my twenty-four 
best bottles in America for all the Ben- 
nington ware I could carry in a limousine. 
Why, I’d rather have my purple General- 
Taylor bottle than all of the brown-cow 
jugs that the Bennington factory pro- 
duced!”’ 

While these ardent collectors were thus 
whole-heartedly condemning the inex- 
cusable collecting fads of other and less 
enlightened collectors, Mr. Le Havre had 
finished his study of the bottle-collector’s 
bible, had noted that the automobile was 
approaching the substantial and pictur- 
esque Pennsylvania Dutch city of York, 
and had carefully stowed his cardboard 
box full of bottles between his feet, so that 
he could make an unobstructed dash for 
any bottles that unexpectedly came within 
his line of vision. 

It was evident to any careful observer 
that his excitement was noticeably in- 
creasing as the automobile drew nearer and 
nearer to a possible bottle mine. He burst 
into bottle talk without noticing whether 
his companions were listening; and _ his 
observations grew shriller and shriller with 
each passing minute. : 


A Babble of Bottles 


“Tf IT could only find a Washington-and- 
Braddock: hottle,’’ said he, ‘“‘I. could be 
happy. Somewhere there is a Washington- 
and-Braddock bottle, but I have never 
found anybody who has seen it. There 
ought to be plenty of sunburst bottles 
around here. This ought to be a great 
country for bottles. It was full of troops 
during the Civil War and they must have 
used all kinds of bottles. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we could go back to Civil War 
times for just a day or two! Think of all 
the bottles we could get for nothing! I 
found an aquamarine tree bottle for three 
dollars last year and I could have sold it 
for sixty-eight dollars the next day. I 
wonder where I can get another table to 
display my new bottles on. 
where I can carry all the bottles that I will 
probably find on this trip. I wonder how 
many bottles we will take home with us. 
If anybody sees a Lafayette bottle in rich 
green with a Masonic arch over Lafayette’s 
head and a fleur-de-lis under it, I wish he’d 
let me have it. If somebody got that bottle 
first, I think it would make me danger- 
ously sick. It’s an unidentified bottle. 
You don’t know how I feel about bottles! 
I love to rub bottles and to hold bottles in 
my hand! I have nearly three thousand 
bottles, and by this time next year I hope 
to have five thousand bottles.’ 

Amid this babble of bottles, the auto- 
mobile drew up before the antique shop of 
Mr. Joe Billig; and Mr. Lamar carelessly 


I wonder’ 


prepared to descend from the automobile 
in such wise that the-slack of his heavy 
overcoat was pressed firmly against Mr. 
Le Havre’s mouth, temporarily damming — 
the bottle talk. At Mr. Lamar’s elbow was — 
Mr. Herkimer; and the two of them en-_ 
tered Mr. Billig’s shop as one man, enun- 
ciating the mystic words, ‘‘Got any three- é 
mold glass?” 7 
Mr. Le Havre and Mr. Sawbuck pressed _ 
eagerly on. Mr. Lamar’s and Mr. Herki- 4 
mer’s heels, respectively piping, “Got any — 
bottles?” and ‘‘Got any pewter?” Three | 
seconds later Mr. Billig’s shop was silent - 
except for the heavy breathing of Mr. Le — 
Havre as he spread himself in a buzzard-— 
like fashion over a table that held several 
bottles, of Mr. Sawbuck as he pawed over a 
number of pewter measures in a dimly 
lighted corner cupboard, and of Mr. Lamar 
and Mr. Herkimer as they surreptitiously 
attempted to wrench a blue-glass bowl 
from each other, at the same time seeking — 
to preserve a careless, nonchalant and un- 
interested demeanor. 
4 


It should be remarked in passing that — 
although Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer are | 
two of the greatest authorities on American 
glass, they disagreed disgracefully over 
each unusual piece of glass with which they — 
were confronted. . 

“This is unquestionably,’ Mr. Herki- 
mer would say in his most majestic man- 
ner, ‘‘a blue Jersey christening bowl—a 
most unusual piece, Lamar, a most unusual 
piece.” 

“H’m!’? Mr. Lamar would remark, — 
deeply impressed by Mr. Herkimer’s au- 
thoritative tone. ‘‘ Maybe it is! Maybe it 
is!” 

And with that he would take it away — 
from Herkimer and carry it to the window — 
and examine it more minutely, fondling it — 
in the manner peculiar to glass experts. — 
Finally, having rubbed it against his cheek 
and applied his tongue to it and otherwise — 
tested it, Mr. Lamar would issue his pro- 
nunciamento. 

“You’re all wrong, Herkimer!” he 
would say with an air of finality. “All 
wrong! This isn’t Jersey at all. It’s a 
Bristol sugar bowl. That’s what it is, 
Herkimer.” 

“Ts that so?’’ Herkimer would ask dubi- | 
ously, snatching the bowl away from Mr. 
Lamar. and holding it about three inches 
from his eyes. ‘‘ Well, maybe it is! Maybe 
you're right, Lamar.” 

“You know what I think?” Mr. Le 
Havre would remark cheerfully, having 
segregated a number of bottles and joyfully 
purchased them with money borrowed from — 
Mr. Sawbuck. “I think it is a piece of — 
modern blue glass.” 

Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer would — 
immediately make another dive for the - 
bowl and carry it to the window. i 

“It might be at that,” Mr. Lamar would — 
remark soberly to the great glass expert, — 
Mr. Herkimer. 

“Yes,” Mr. Herkimer would say regret- — 
fully to that other distinguished glass — 
fancier, Mr. Lamar—‘“‘yes, I shouldn’t — 
wonder at all if he was right!” € 

At any rate, when the little group of glass _ 
experts and bottle hounds departed from — 
Mr. Billig’s, Mr. Le Havre was weighted _ 
down with nine new bottles, including a 
prize Washington-and-Fells-Point quart 
bottle; Mr. Sawbuck had accumulated 
two half-gill pewter measures; Mr. Lamar \ 


When Experts Disagree 
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was clutching to his bosom a blue christen- 
ing bowl—a very important bow] that was 
either German, old South Jersey, old Stie- 
gel, or just old glass—and Mr. Herkimer 
had nothing at all except a slightly discon- 
tented look. 7 
“T have got to begin shipping some of — 
my bottles,” said Mr. Le Havre as he ~ 
climbed gingerly into the automobile, — 
(Continued on Page 209) 
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Seventy-nine Ellington Pianos are in constant use at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—one of America’s foremost 
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Ask any Ellington dealer for 
the Halo Book, showing the 
names and dddresses of 
music schools and other in- 
stitutions using and recom- 
mending Ellington Pianos. 


Your dealer will also be 
pleased to tell you about our 
liberal budget plan and make 
you a fair allowance for your 
old piano. See and play 
the Ellington yourself. 
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You like to have others play for you. ‘There 
is a personal thrill in hand played music 
that reproductions cannot give. 


But the pleasure of listening to good music 
is not to be compared to the pleasure of making it. To 
put yourself into the creation of something fine; to 
entertain others as you have been entertained; to feel 
that cordial welcome everywhere you go; these are 
the pleasures you will enjoy when you learn to play 
a Buescher True Tone Saxophone. 


Would you clip the coupon below if you were 
sure it would bring to you these things? It will! 
With just a little effort on your part. You can teach 
yourself at home, quickly, easily. Anda little practice 
may reveal talents you never dreamed you possess. 
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You love it. 
Why dont you learn to play ! 


But how can you be really sure that you can 
learn to play? Well! Can you beat time to music? Can 
you hum a tune? Could you step to the piano and 
thump out “Home, Sweet Home” with one finger? 


Then youcan learn to playa Buescher. And with 

the simplified fingering of the Buescher Saxophone 

rapid progress is assured. You don’t have to favor and 
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Buescher Trumpets, Trombones, and other band instruments are superior in 

easy playing, perfect tonal qualities, and are used by the leading artists through- 

out the world. Any instrument sent on six days’ trial. Easy terms of payment. 
Mail coupon for special catalog of your favorite instrument. 
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TubaD Mention any other............. 


fuss for certain notes. You just open or close the key 
and blow normally. It is almost as easy as the “one 
finger solo” at the piano, but oh! how beautiful. 


A small deposit puts any Buescher Instrument 
in your home for six days’ trial. Then, when you've 
tested your skill and you see how simple it isto make 
beautiful music, you pay a little each month, while 
you're learning. Easy to Play, Easy to Pay. 


Our beautiful book, “The Story of the Sax- 
ophone,” tells more of this new world of pleasure, 
and gives further proof that you can learn to play. It is 
mailed free to anyone interested in purchasing a Sax- 
ophone. No obligation. Six days’ trial. Easy terms, if 
youdecide to order. Send that ‘Pleasure Coupon” now. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Elkhart, Indiana 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
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(Continued from Page 206) ‘ 
stowed several bottles in his breast pock- 
ets and attempted to place the. prize 
Washington-and-Fells-Point quart. bottle 
in his hat for safe-keeping. ‘“‘If somebody 
stepped on one of my bottles the whole trip 
would be spoiled for me.” 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Lamar, “‘get some of 
those bottles out of the way, Le Havre, so 
they won’t roll against that blue bowl of 
mine and break it.” 

At this point Mr. Lamar’s angrily rolling 
eye encountered: the two half-gill pewter 
measures that Mr. Sawbuck had purchased 
and placed on the floor of the automobile. 

“Here!’’ he shouted in offensive tones. 
“What are those children’s cuspidors doing 
near my bowl? Get those out of here! 
Who put them in here anyway?” 


“Mr. Lamar,” protested Mr. Sawbuck, 


“those are not children’s cuspidors; those 
are pewter measures, and very fine pieces of 
marked American pewter.”’ 

Mr. Lamar laughed hoarsely and dis- 
agreeably. ‘“‘All right,’’ said he—‘“‘all 
right; have it your own way; but I see no 
reason at all why anyone should want to 
collect children’s cuspidors. ,They aren’t 
good for anything, and they certainly aren’t 
beautiful, like a nice piece of glass, and the 
whole idea of collecting them is crazy; but 
go ahead and collect them if you want to. 
The only request I have to make is that 


you keep them in your, pockets, or in some © 


place where they won’t damage my glass. 

“And now,” continued Mr. Lamar, when 
the offending pewter had been removed 
from his sight—‘“‘now we can have a little 
lunch. We’ve got to make it snappy, too, 
because we’ve got another two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred miles to go to- 
day. I’m not hungry; all I want is some- 
thing light, like a dish of ham and eggs. 
Now everybody take something that’s 
ready, like sandwiches or ham and eggs, 
and we'll be well down into Virginia for 
dinner.” 


Fertile Hunting Fields 


When this thought had been thoroughly 
impressed on the bottle hunters, they 
crawled over Le Havre’s bottles and en- 
tered the dining room of the nearest hos- 
telry. 

““What’ll you have, Herkimer,” asked 
Mr. Lamar. “Ham and eggs or a sand- 
wich? I don’t want much of anything. 
Just ham and eggs will be enough for me.” 

“‘T’ll have some soft-shelled crabs,’’ said 
Mr. Herkimer. 

“So will I ,”’ said Le Havre. 

“Those take twenty minutes,” said the 
polite head waiter. 

“We can’t wait that long, Herkimer!” 
expostulated Mr. Lamar. ‘‘ Nobody’s hun- 
gry anyway.” 

“T’ll have some soft-shelled crabs,’ in- 
sisted Mr. Herkimer. 

“So will I,’’ said Le Havre. 

“Oh, well,” said the unhungry Mr. 
Lamar, “bring me a good thick steak and 
some French-fried potatoes and a piece of 
apple pie and a cup of coffee and a piece of 
cheese.”’ 

In the course of time the bottle hunters 
continued onward through the fertile to- 
bacco fields and flourishing farms of Lan- 
caster County, and eventually approached 
the rolling meadows of Gettysburg. 

“Tt’s pretty hard,” said Mr. Le Havre, 
“to ride through these fields without thrill- 
ing at the thought of the men who fought 
and died here in 1863.” 

“You bet!” agreed Mr. Sawbuck en- 
thusiastically. “How would it strike you 
to stop here for a few minutes and get a 
guide to show us the main features of the 
battlefield?” 

Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer turned 
slowly toward Mr. Sawbuck and transfixed 
him with hard and unsympathetic stares. 

“Battlefield!” said Mr. Lamar in a pene- 
trating voice. “‘Battlefield! Do you think 
we came on this trip to see battlefields? 
Anybody who wants to see battlefields can 
get out and walk! We have more important 
business than looking at battlefields.” _ 
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“Battlefields!’’ ejaculated Mr. Herki- 
mer, combining in the one word more dis- 
gust, distress, aversion, despair, contempt 
and general fretfulness than he could have 
compressed into two full-length and inter- 
nationally acclaimed novels. 

Before he could say more, Mr. Le Havre 
threw out his arm with a strangled cry of 
“‘Bottles!”’ A quick application of the 
emergency brake brought the automobile 
to a sudden stop before the door of an an- 
tique shop, and the four travelers struggled 
eagerly to be first through the door. 

Unfortunately, the object that had 
caught the eye of Mr. Le Havre was a 
bottle-shaped doll, and not a bottle. There 
were no bottles in the shop, and there were 
furthermore no specimens of Stoddard 
three-mold glass, Stiegel glass, Wistarberg 
glass, Waterford glass or any other variety 
of glass. Consequently Mr. Lamar, Mr. 
Herkimer and Mr. Le Havre walked ab- 
ruptly out of the shop, and began to call 
hoarsely and imperiously for Mr. Sawbuck, 
who had discovered a few rare bits of pew- 
ter and wished to examine them with some 
care. 


Bottled Up 


This, it might be casually mentioned, 
provided an excellent example of collector’s 
intolerance. A collector of old iron hinges, 
for example, can happily devote two or three 
hours to brooding and pottering, over a 
heap of rusty iron, but if he is forced to 
wait fifteen minutes while a collector of 
Currier & Ives prints examines a number of 
highly colored atrocities consisting largely 
of burning steamboats and moon-faced 
young ladies with their more intimate 
underthings dragging down around their 
boot tops, his scream of protest will do 
credit. to a stricken panther. 

In this particular instance Mr. Sawbuck 
escaped vituperation and vilification by 
announcing, on rejoining his companions, 
that he had learned of the existence of an 
unusually fine bottlefield, located in a 
town through which the bottle hunters had 
already passed—the town of New Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Deely, of New Cambridge, ac- 
cording to .Mr. Sawbuck’s information, 
owned one of the finest collections of bot- 
tles in the Eastern United States, including 
the log-cabin Booze bottle, as well as a 
large assortment of three-mold glass. 

Mr. Le Havre stopped fondling his puce 
Washington-and-Fells-Point flask and a 
crafty gleam came into his large, intelligent 
eyes. ‘‘Maybe,” said he breathlessly— 
‘“maybe he has a blue Corn-for-the-World 
bottle.” So saying, he fell into a deep 
reverie. 

Mr. Herkimer stared abstractedly into 
space, and Mr. Lamar gazed at Mr. Saw- 
buck with an imperturbable and granitelike 
countenance. Even to an innocent little 
child it was-apparent that each one of the 
three distinguished glass experts was driv- 
ing his powerful brain at top speed in an 
effort to evolve a scheme that would enable 
him to investigate Mr. Deely’s collection 
ahead of the others. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lamar, having failed 
to think of a plan on the spur of the mo- 
ment, “‘let’s be getting on. We'll stop in to 
see Mr. Deely when we come back this way 
tomorrow.” 

As the sun dropped slowly down the sky, 
the bottle hunters raced across the upper 
corner of Maryland and down into the beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia; and as 
they raced, the king of the bottle hunters, 
Mr. Le Havre, prattled endlessly of his ob- 
session. 

“This trip would be perfect,” said he, 
holding an amber sunburst bottle to the 
light and turning it from side to side, ‘‘if I 
could find a blue Corn-for-the-World bottle 
at Deely’s. I have looked everywhere for a 
blue Corn-for-the-World bottle for the past 
year, and I wake up nights thinking about 
that bottle. I have got a white Corn-for- 
the-World bottle and a brown and three 
greens and an aquamarine, but I want a 
blue. I would also like very much to get a 
purple cannon bottle with A Little More 
Grape, Captain Bragg on it. That is a 
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UNDERWEAR FIT? | 


OES it conform to the body as your outer 
clothes do? Does it permit the free movement 
of your body or does it bind at any point? Are 
you conscious of your underwear during the day? 
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If you experience any annoyance your underwear. 
does not fit. 


Rockinchair.’Athletic Underwear is made in a size 
and model to fit every figure. It is tailored to con- 
form with the curves of the body, giving that free- 
dom of movement which insures solid comfort. 


Then too, you will like the side leg-opening which 
is exclusive with Rockinchair. This is admittedly 
the most convenient and sanitary of all types of 
openings. 

Buy Rockinchair Athletic Underweat today from 
the better class Men’s Furnishings and Department 
Stores. If your dealer cannot supply you send us 
his name with the following measurements: Height, 
Weight, Chest, Waist. 9 
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HOUR FEET 
Cant Stand the Gaff 
of an § HourDay 


-HOUR FEET mean a dull, confined life. 

Work is drudgery. And when the blessed 

stroke of 5 o’clock comes you go home—and 
stay there. You can’t get the recreation you 
need—your feet won’t let you! 


But you can change all that by buying your first 
pair of GROUND GRIPPER Shoes. What 
healthful, care-chasing foot joy in a pair of these 
flexible arch, straight-inner-line shoes! Our ex- 
clusive rotor heel makes you “‘toe straight ahead”’ _ 
when walking—as Nature intended. No health 
shoes are more perfect in fit, more generous in 
service—more intriguing in graceful, well-bred 
STYLE. Get the most out of life this Fall with 
GROUND GRIPPER Shoes. 

If a Ground Gripper Store is not conven- 

tently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for a free copy of our book “What You 
Should Know About Your Feet."’ It will tell 
ycu a lot about health, happiness and potse. 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Demand 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


“Milk of Magnesia’ has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H. 
Phillips since 1875. 
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very nice bottle. I don’t know what I’m 
going to do about this bottle business if it 
keeps on interfering with my life. Some- 
times I curse the day when I met the man 
who started me on bottles. Sometimes I 
cannot believe that I have been collecting 
bottles for only a year, and I cannot see 
how life held any interest for me in the days 
before I knew about bottles!” 

Amid this monologue, punctuated by 
frequent dips into the pages of Early Amer- 
ican Bottles and Flasks, the travelers came 
to the ancient home of the discriminating 
collector and antique dealer, Doctor 
Mommsen, who, with his beautiful wife, 
has scoured the Virginia countryside for 
rare and inflaming antiques. 

The chaste and refined air of the Momm- 
sen home was such as to cause a perceptible 
air of restraint to envelop the party. In- 
stead of pushing one another rudely to one 
side in their customary manner when their 
eyes fell on a desirable piece, and emitting 
an occasional insulting remark on the sub- 
ject of the antiques or of one another’s taste, 
they laid aside theif coats and hats and 
approached the matter delicately and ele- 
gantly. 

“A charming chair,’ said Mr. Herkimer 
with an affable smile, indicating a wing 
chair with ball-and-claw feet. 

‘“A very nice piece,” assented Mr. Lamar. 

“Have you got any bottles?” asked Mr. 
Le Havre, who had been restraining him- 
self with difficulty. 

“What do you have to get for that 
chair?”’ asked Mr. Lamar examining its 
remote underpinning. 

“Have you got any bottles?” asked Mr. 
Le Havre in a less assured voice. 

“No bottles,’’ said Doctor Mommsen 
regretfully, “but I have a nice amethyst 
Stiegel covered jar seven inches in height.” 

“Where is it?”’ asked Mr. Herkimer 
quickly and hoarsely. 

On being told that it was in the other 
room, a stampede of three glass experts im- 
mediately followed. It is probable that 
trouble might have ensued had not the 
beautiful Mrs. Mommsen suddenly ap- 
peared. Her presence, fortunately, brought 
back all the refinement and politeness of 
the glass experts, and Mr. Lamar was per- 
mitted to get his hands on the Stiegel jar 
without suffering physical violence at the 
hands of Mr. Herkimer. 


Stiegel and Soda Mints 


“‘T don’t believe it’s Stiegel,’”’ said Mr. 
Lamar, feeling of the pontil mark and rub- 
bing his nose against the side of the jar, and 
clearly indicating in several small ways that 
he knew it to be Stiegel. 

“It’s chipped,” said Mr. Herkimer, who 
was looking over Mr. Lamar’s shoulder. 
“Tt has a slight chip.” 

“That piece is absolutely right,” said 
Doctor Mommsen with complete assur- 
ance. 

“What is your price on this jar?”’ asked 
Mr. Lamar. 

“Three hundred dollars,’ said Doctor 
Mommsen, looking at his beautiful wife, 
while his beautiful wife looked pensively 
out of the window at a small, moth-eaten 
kitten. 

On hearing this price, Mr. Le Havre and 
Mr. Sawbuck moodily left the room and sat 
near the front door where they could keep 
an eye on their slightly antique coats and 
hats. 

“It would be worth it if it wasn’t 
chipped,” said Mr. Lamar, replacing the 
jar on the table. 

Mr. Herkimer, smiling his customary gay 
smile, at this juncture reached over and 
picked up the jar and turned his back on 
Mr. Lamar in order to examine it. 

“However,” said Mr. Lamar quickly, 
“T’'ll take it.” 

Following this, Mr. Lamar hurriedly 
purchased a table that Mr. Herkimer was 
considering with some seriousness; and 
in retaliation Mr. Herkimer purchased 
an inlaid Hepplewhite wine cooler that 
Mr. Lamar was admiring greatly. Every- 
body, therefore, with the exception of 
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Mr. Sawbuck and Mr. Le Havre, was satis- 
fied as the party set off at dusk for Win- 
chester. 

Obeying the exhortations of Mr. Lamar, 
the party hastened through its dinner at 
Winchester, and by half-past eight was on 
its way to Hallisonburg, Virginia, a mere 
seventy miles from Winchester, and a mere 
two hundred and ninety miles from the 
place where the trip had started. : 

On arriving at Hallisonburg, Mr. Lamar 
hastened briskly into the antique shop that 
had kept open until midnight in expecta- 
tion of his arrival. Mr. Sawbuck, who was 
in a state of almost complete collapse after 
fifteen hours of automobiling, pewter hunt- 
ing and listening to bottle conversation, be- 
sought the weary Mr. Le Havre and the 
dizzy Mr. Herkimer to accompany him to ~ 
a drug store for a revivifying drink of 
mineral water. : 

“No! No!” protested Mr. Le Havre, 
following unsteadily in the footsteps of Mr. 
Lamar. ‘‘There might be some bottles in 
here!” 

As for Mr. Herkimer, he leaned weakly 
against the front of the antique shop and 
sternly waved Mr. Sawbuck away. “Bring 
me some soda mints,’ he ordered. “I 
can’t let Lamar go in there alone.” 


A Twenty-Hour Day 


It was nearing the witching hour of two 
A.M. when Mr. Le Havre emerged trium- 
phantly from the shop holding in his arms 
a large cardboard box containing eight bot- — 
tles. Mr. Sawbuck’s loot consisted of a 
colored print of the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown and four ancient molding 
planes, of the sort that old-time carpenters _ 
used for the manufacture of moldings up- 
ward of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Mr. Lamar had purchased and shipped to 
his home several pieces of Pennsylvania 
Dutch pottery which, for reasons known 
only to himself, appealed strongly to his 
sense of the beautiful. Even Mr. Herki- 
mer was happy, in spite of purchasing noth- 
ing, for the soda mints had begun to work. 

When all the others had entered the auto- 
mobile, Mr. Sawbuck carefully placed his — 
four wood planes on the top of a large, 
newspaper-stuffed box, and wearily in- — 
serted himself among Mr. Le Havre’s bot- 
tles. The automobile then lurched off 
through the silent streets of Hallisonburg in 
search of the hotel. All was rest and relaxa- 
tion, when the early morning quiet of the 
Virginia countryside was shattered into a 
thousand pieces by an enraged bellow. 
Opening his eyes in horror, Mr. Sawbuck 
found himself staring straight into the con- 
torted face of Mr. Lamar. 

“Take that blankety-blanked kindling 
wood away from my Stiegel jar!” bellowed 
Mr. Lamar. Here again may be observed 
the intolerance of the collector. 

“Those,” protested Mr. Sawbuck with 
pained dignity, “are not kindling wood! 
Those are very fine specimens of old wood _ 
planes.” 

“Well, I don’t give a hang what they are, 
but all I say is get that kindling wood away 
from my glass.” 

So the wood planes were removed from 
the glass and held in Mr. Sawbuck’s lap, 
and the hotel was reached eventually, and 
the travelers entered with their arms full of 
bottles, jars, wood planes, children’s cuspi- 
dors, iron lamps, and various other unrec- 
ognizable things. 

As Mr. Sawbuck stumbled into bed at 
three o’clock in the morning, after a twenty- 
hour day, he heard the voice of Mr. Le 
Havre coming over the transom, quoting 
monotonously from Early American Bot- 
tles and Flasks in the following words: 
“Dutchman bottle, unidentified. Picture 
of Dutchman with high hat on the back of 
his head and stick under his arm. Promi- 
nent stomach. Reverse, the following in- 
scription: ‘Ich hab’s aber immer gesagt; es 
muss fort gesoffen werden.’ Translation: 
‘But I’ve always said so; it must be drunk 
up.’ Pint, aquamarine. Sloping shoulders. — 
Long. neck. Sheared mouth. Blubble, — 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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Master Furnace Man 
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successfully tends 
thousands of boilers 


7. every part of the country—where the winters 
are long and cold and where they are mild but 
quickly changing—Electrol, the electric oil burner, 
tends the furnaces of thousands of pleased owners. 
Ever on the alert to keep their homes at an even, 
comfortable temperature, never needing attention, 
readjustment or constant cleaning. Gone for them 
are the unreliable furnace men, for Electrol is the 
master—the Master Furnace Man. 


More than seven years ago Electrol was brought 
out, the second domestic oil burner to appear. It 
was fostered by the foremost pioneers in oil com- 
bustion: and developed through the years to a 
modern degree of efficiency. 


Without Full Automatic Control a Change 
to an Oil Burner Is Merely a Change 
in the Kind of Fuel You Use 


The great modern feature of Electrol is the Master 
Control that exercises the judgment of a scientist 
in watching over every detail of its operation—al- 
ways ready to shut it off automatically and quickly 
should the slightest readjustment ever be re- 
quired. Through the development of the Master 
Control, it has been possible to remove all parts 


from inside the furnace door. The flame no longer 
roars from being confined in a pipe, there are no 
parts to burn out, there is more space for combus- 
tion, allowing cheaper fuels to be used, and electric 
control gives thorough dependability. As a result, 
Electrol excels in: 


— Quiet Operation 
—Longer Life 

—Burning Cheaper Fuels 
— Reliable Performance 


The additional advantages of Automatic Electric 
Ignition and Mechanical Fuel Atomization make 
Electrol all modern, all electric, all automatic. 


No matter what type of heating plant you have, 
if it is adequate, Electrol will give you even heat 
throughout the Winter, without attention. And 
you may pay for Electrol on easy monthly install- 
ments, just as you would pay the salary of your 
old furnace man. The Electrol Dealer is a factory 
trained expert who will make a conscientious sur- 
vey of your heating plant and give you a candid 
report on the advisability of oil heat for your 
home. Call him in today, or if you cannot easily 
locate him, just mail the coupon. 


ELECTROL INCORPORATED or missouri, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


ELECTROL 
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Quiet, All-Electric Oi! Burner 


Independent of Janitors 
“The independence and freedom from the vagaries of 
yardmen and janitors is a very comfortable feeling. And the 
bare thought when one reads of coal strikes, to feel that you 
have nothing to worry about, cannot be related in dollars 


and cents.” —F. R. T. 


Solves the Servant Problem 
“T also believe Electrol has solved the servant problem 
to some extent. If we are caught without help, we need 
not worry about our furnace because it takes care of itself.” 
—W.T.M. 
Just Wind the Clock 


““My Electrol has maintained the temperature of the house 
during the day to 70 degrees and has not varied a single 
degree. The night temperature is 60. The entire attention 
that this plant has received is the winding of the eight-day 
clock thermostat once a week.” —D.S. W 


No More Work in the Basement 


“After fooling around shoveling coal and emptying ashes 
and wondering if the fire is low, to get a heat machine such 
as this, that operates itself, is certainly pretty nice. The 
Electrol is everything you have represented it to be and 
more.’—I. G. McG 

ow 


A Few Territories Open for Reliable Dealers 


The thousands of satisfied users of Electrol, of whom those 
testifying here are typical, are proof of the modernity of 
this all-electric oil burner. They indicate also low dealer 
servicing costs. And the impressive Electrol advertising, with 
a maximum of factory co-operation, is increasing their num- 
ber daily. Your territory may be open. Don’t miss the op- 
portunity. Write for the Electrol Dealer plan now. 


Electrol Incorporated of Missouri, Dept. S-11, 
St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


| Please have an Electrol Expert call to advise me on | 
my heating problem. I understand that there is no | 
charge for his service and that there is no obligation 
on my part. | 
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your requirements— 
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No. 2033 
Stock interiors to suit 
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aS SHAW-WALKER Executive Safe 


$20 Down 
Higher in South, 
West, Canada and 
__ EE See countries, 


FRE $1,000 London 
Lloyd's Insur- 
ance policy with each SHaw- 


WALKER Executive Safe. Policy 
covers contents for three years. 


+ 


‘Untouched by Flames” 


~his papers were protected bya Shaw-Walker Executive Safe 


» Built Like a OUR contracts, sales records, accounts receivable, insurance policies, 
Skyscraper” inventories and other valuable papers kicking around loose in desks 
y P are a standing invitation to fire—even in a fireproof building. 

Don’t delay or the Fire Demon may burn the very heart out of your 
business. Ask your SHAW-WALKER dealer today to show you the new — 
Executive Safe built especially for convenient, economical protection of — 
vital business records. It is backed by a $1000 Fire Insurance policy covering the 
contents for three years FREE! And the sensationally low price—$100 with ~ 
only $20 down—puts this safe within easy reach of every executive, profes- _ 


iin 5 

| 4 ef 

\ or. y sional man or store owner. Other models at $125 and $210. See the SHAW- — 

H AW. pa\) KE WALKER dealer—consult your phone book. q 
2: = as Write for booklet, “Years to Create, Minutes to Cremate”’. It tells some i 


of the things you ought to know about record protection. 


Pein Ea ciee llcal “ —— 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURGH, DEALERS: Some attractive exclusive territory is still open—write us. : 
BALTIMORE, MINNEAPOLIS, WASHINGTON, TOLEDO, INDIANAPOLIS, OMAHA, BIR. % 
MINGHAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., PROVIDENCE, HARTFORD, CONN. JACKSONVILLE Address: SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Michigan i 


23700; LPTEMS, OF OFFIGE BEQULE Ma Nie 


Including FILING CABINETS . . SAFES . . DESKS . . BANK EQUIPMENT . . SPECIALIZED INDEXING . . CARDS . . GUIDES - . 


(Continued from Page 210) 
blubble, blubble, blubble.’”’? And with that 
Mr. Sawbuck lost consciousness. 

Four hours later, as the golden rays of 
the newly risen sun were illumining the 
brilliant cornfields of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, green in the cool September morn, Mr. 
Lamar again gathered his hollow-eyed little 
flock around him and spurred them to the 
day’s labors with zest and vivacity. 

“Now,” said he genially, as he absorbed 
the final swallow of his third cup of coffee 
and the last fragments of a large platter of 
ham and eggs, “‘we can’t waste any time 
getting away. We want to get to Deely’s in 
New Cambridge while it’s still light, so that 
we can see the glass. It’s over two hundred 
miles to New Cambridge, somakeit snappy. 
We can’t stop for any children’s cuspidors 
today, or for any of that kindling wood of 
Sawbuck’s; and Sawbuck’s got to keep 
that kindling away from my Stiegel jar.’ 

As Mr. Herkimer, Mr. Le Havre and Mr. 
Sawbuck wearily followed the vivacious 
Mr. Lamar to the automobile, Mr. Le 
Havre picked up his bottle song where he 
had dropped it on the preceding evening. 

“One of the bottles I got last night,’’ said 
he plaintively, “‘was the extremely rare 
Van Buren bottle that followed the Jackson 
bottles. I certainly never expected to find 
that bottle down here. I have been look- 
ing for that bottle ever since I knew any- 
thing at al] about bottles. I didn’t expect 
to find any really rare bottles on this trip, 
but I must say that I’ve picked up some 
very fine bottles. If I could only find a blue 
Corn-for-the-World bottle at Deely’s, it 
would be one of the most successful bottling 
expeditions that I have ever made.” 

“So’s your old man,” observed Mr. 
Herkimer. 

The day having thus started auspi- 
ciously, the little group of experts on early 
Americana hastened at top speed through 
the Shenandoah Valley and the beautiful 
and historic towns of Winchester, Harper’s 
Ferry and Frederick. 

The conversation at Winchester, instead 
of lingering on Sheridan’s famous ride, 
dealt exclusively with the unutterable folly 
of collecting Sandwich glass. At Harper’s 
Ferry the distinguished authors, forgetful 
of John Brown and his body, were busily 
engaged in an altercation over the original 
uses of those bits of Stiegel glass that look 
like toothpick holders and are known to 
cognoscenti as Christmas-tree ornaments. 


A Bottle Between Friends 


As they passed the clustered spires of 
Frederick, green walled by the hills of 
Maryland, they ignored the memory of the 
old gray head of Barbara Frietchie and 
devoted themselves to a disgraceful wrangle 
over the question of how, when and where 
the first American bottles were manufac- 
tured. 

But by mid-afternoon, when the automo- 
bile again glided past the serried monu- 
ments to the heroes of Gettysburg, Mr. 
Lamar, Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Le Havre 
had fallen silent in order to husband their 
strength for the approaching bottlefield of 
New Cambridge; while Mr. Sawbuck, 
completely dazed, slumbered heavily and 
obliviously on the front seat. 

There was an air of tenseness about the 
little group of glass experts when they 
finally mounted the steps of the large and 
imposing Deely home in New Cambridge; 
and like a group of distance runners, they 
poised themselves before the door, ready 
to spring into the house at the first possi- 
ble opportunity. But when the door was 
opened, they learned to their dismay that 
Mr. Deely was confined to his bed with 
illness. 

Notwithstanding this shock, the glass 
specialists entered the house and quickly 
scattered in search of their favorite com- 
modities. Mr. Le Havre shot a quick 
glance into every room, and finally scuttled 
into one in which two tables, a bureau, a 
wall cupboard and three desks were heavily 

uttered with old bottles. Mr. Herkimer 

d Mr. Lamar entered another room 
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together, each apparently unwilling to trust 
the other alone. 

Almost immediately Mr. Lamar and 
Mr. Herkimer fell foul of a corner cup- 
board in which a number of colored bottles 
nestled coyly. Mr. Herkimer gave one 
eareful look at the shelves, and then 
clutched Lamar by the arm. 

“There it is!’’ he exclaimed in a dra- 
matic whisper. ‘‘There’s what Le Havre 
has been hunting during his entire bottle 
existence. It’s a blue Corn-for-the-World, 
Lamar! Who'd believe that we’d find a 
blue Corn-for-the-World! We’ll get it, and 
when Le Havre finds that we’ve got it, 
he’ll have a seizure! Think of that! A 
blue Corn-for-the-World!”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Lamar ecstatically, 
“and here’s an aquamarine Success-to- 
the-Railroad bottle and an amethyst eagle 
bottle! This is going to kill Le Havre, 
Herkimer!”’ 

“T’ll take the blue Corn-for-the-W orld, 
Lamar,” said Mr. Herkimer, “‘and you can 
have the others.” 

“How do you get that way! You’ve 
got the twenty-four best bottles in Amer- 
ica, haven’t you? What’s the matter with 
me taking it?” 


When Everything Was Priceless 


“How much is that.blue bottle that this 
gentleman has in his pocket?” asked Mr. 
Lamar ina penetrating Whisper of the young 
lady in waiting. 

Mr. Herkimer reluctantly produced the 
bottle, and the young lady in waiting 
scanned it carefully. ‘‘This bottle,” said 
she at length, ‘‘has come in since Mr. Deely 
was taken sick. There is no price on it.” 

“‘Can’t you ask Mr. Deely?” growled 
Mr. Lamar fretfully. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,”’ replied the young 
lady regretfully. 

‘What,’ asked Mr. Herkimer, ‘‘is the 
price of this amber sunburst bottle and the 
aquamarine bottle that my friend is holding 


‘under his arm?”’ 


“Both of these,’ said the young lady, 
after she had examined the bottles in ques- 
tion, “‘have come in since Mr. Deely was 
taken ill. You will have to come back when 
Mr. Deely is better.” 

“How much is that Sheraton couch?” 
asked Mr. Lamar. 

“That is not for sale, 
lady. 

“How much is that Chippendale chair 
with Spanish feet?’’ asked Mr. Herkimer 
hopefully. 

“That came in since Mr. Deely was taken 
ill,” said the young lady. 

“‘Such and such and such and such!” 
whispered Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer 
under their breaths; and so saying they 
went back to the automobile, leaving the 
blue Corn-for-the-World bottle and the 
amethyst eagle bottle and the aquamarine 
Success-to-the-Railroad bottle where they 
had found them. 

When Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Lamar were 
safely out of the way, Mr. Sawbuck 
emerged from a small back room where he 
had been brooding over a number of the 
pewter articles that Mr. Lamar had con- 
temptuously designated as children’s cus- 
pidors, and approached the young lady 
attendant in a polite manner. 

“T trust,” said he, ‘‘that Mr. Deely is 
not dangerously ill.” 
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said the young 


“No, no,’”’ said the young lady; ‘“‘but we 
don’t like to disturb him unless it’s neces- 
sary. ” 

“T see,” said Mr. Sawbuck. “I have 


been troubled with a weak heart for a long 
time, and I know how it is. Any sudden 
disappointment is more than likely to affect 
my heart, and frequently I faint and remain 
unconscious for hours at a time. Of course,” 
added Mr. Sawbuck, ‘‘it’s not dangerous, 
but sometimes it makes a lot of trouble for 
the people in whose home I happen to be at 
the moment.” 

“That must be very trying,’’ said the 
young lady. 

“You certainly said something,’’ agreed 
Mr. Sawbuck. With these words he brought 
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This Triangle— 


a great protector 


SK to see the Armco Triangle when you buy. Then 
you can be sure that the manufacturer and the 
dealer are giving you unequaled material-value for 


your money. 


Articles made of rust-resisting ARMCO Ingot Iron 
save you money because they last so long. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
(Export) The Armco International Corporation 


Middletown, Ohio 


Cable Address—Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 


ARMC 


INGOT 
IRON. 


The Purest Iron Made 


“Is it made of Armco Ingot Iron?”’ 


Combinations to 
house any number of 
books; a style and 
finish to harmonize 
with interior trim 


and furnishings. SS 


Garaging your car 
preserves its ap- 
pearance. Keeping 

| books in a bookcase 

| is also a sensible 
procedure. 


NSIST on these two features when 
you purchase sectional bookcase 
equipment for office, home, church or 


club. 


They are obtainable in Weis master- 
made cases. Each section has a top 
panel which seryes to make it dust- 
proof, and also prevents the receding 
door from scraping the tops of books. 

Note, too, how easily the doors 
operate due to a metal equalizer which 
guides the door in and out of the re- 


CHICAGO : 
Horder’s Nine Loop Stores 


hyiaes A. H. Denny, Inc., 356 Broadway 
I] 


Dust-proof—with ite Doors 


cess. Raise a door as high as it will go, 
then drop it. Result: hardly a noise— 
never a broken glass. And all because 
the doors when closing form an air- 
cushion. Then note the sturdy con- 
struction, beautiful lines, and lustrous 


finish. 


And all these features at no added 
cost over ordinary types of sectional 
bookcases. Ask for catalog and name 
of your nearest dealer where you can 
make these tests and observations. 


The Weis Manufacturing Co., Monroe, Michigan 


NEW YORK : 
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ae! | Almost everyone 

¢ knows and likes The 

| | Saturday Evening Post, The 

| Ladies’ Home Journal and 
| The Country Gentleman. 


} 

i ‘ 

i 2, Thousands send their 
} ¢ subscriptions direct 
tous. Many would rather 
let you collect a profit on 
them. 


3 You need no business 
¢ experience. No cap- 
ital. Liberal cash com- 
missions from the start. 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


635 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Writemehow! canearn 


extra money in my 
spare time by your 
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THERE’S a type of man— 
young in spirit, young in 
attire —whose step is timed 
to the high-speed rhythm of 
the day. The OLyMPIc is 
The Florsheim Shoe which 
combines the modernistic 
style touch he demands. 


The Orympic + Style M-225 


Write for Booklet ““styLES OF THE TIMES” 
Showing the right shoe for you 


SPHZOSE 
CHICAGO 


CROTM a? AENEY 


He Cleared 
$6.00 Extra 


“In a Couple of Hours”’ 


“M* regular business of distributing news- 
1. 


Papers occupies most of my time,” Ira 
F. Gaulke wrote us last year. “Am finishing my 
work at the University; promoting amateur 
shows; playing in the local band; drilling with 
the National Guard. Now and then I get a 
chance to sleep.” 


Consider that program, and the fact that 
Gaulke earned the coveted Phi Beta Kappa key 
for scholarship. Then this: 

“T have never putin a full day at Curtis work, but I 

cleared six dollars inacoupleof hours one afternoon.” 


Now Gaulke is through college. And through 
with picking up spare cash by the Curtis Plan? 
No! Curtis subscriptions sell too easily and the 
cash profits are too generous! He’s making a 
collection of them to buy a home. 

Do you want extra dollars—for a home, a car, 
anything at all? Ina few minutes a day, an hour 
aweek,ad ay amonth, you can earn substantialty 
in your own neighborhood. 


Clip the coupon to get the facts 


Name 


out from behind his back two pewter half- 
gill measures and held them out to the 
young lady. 

“What do you have to get for these?” 
he asked. 

“Why,” said the young lady, “these 
have come in since Mr. Deely was taken 
ill. I do not 

Fortunately, at this moment she noticed 
that Mr. Sawbuck’s breath was coming 
with greater and greater rapidity, and that 
his hand was pressed against his left side. 

“Just a moment,” said she hurriedly. 
“T’ll take these up to Mr. Deely and see 
whether he’ll put a price on them.”’ 

“Thank you so much,” said Mr. Saw- 
buck, permitting his breathing to go back to 
normal; ‘‘and when you do so, I wish you’d 
take up this blue bottle and this lavender 
bottle and this yellow bottle and ask the 
price of them as well. Hey, Le Havre.” 

Mr. Le Havre at once came running at 
this summons, with his hands and pockets 
full of bottles. Consequently, when the 
young lady in waiting went up to Mr. 
Deely, she carried not only the two chil- 
dren’s cuspidors, but some twelve or fifteen 
rare and beautiful whisky bottles. 

A little later, when Mr. Le Havre and 
Mr. Sawbuck rejoined Mr. Herkimer and 
Mr. Lamar in the automobile, Mr. Le 
Havre carried so many bottles that he 
could easily have made himself into a port- 
able barroom. 

Mr. Herkimer was busily engaged in 
telling Mr. Lamar all about his ownership 
of the twenty-four best bottles in America, 
but the arrival of Mr. Le Havre caused him 
to desist and to break into a pleasant smile. 


A Progressive Disease 


“Well, Le Havre,” said he, ‘‘I suppose 
you saw that blue Corn-for-the-World! 
Pretty tough, Le Havre, to come all this 
distance and find a blue Corn-for-the- 
World that you couldn’t get!” 

“T got it,’ said Le Havre calmly. 

“You got it!’’ exclaimed Mr. Herkimer 
in horror-struck tones. ‘“‘What happened 
to that amethyst eagle bottle?” 

“T got it,” said Mr. Le Havre compla- 
cently. ‘‘ Yes, indeed! Ialso got the eagle- 
and-Doctor Dyott pint bottle that has T. 
D. W. in the oval instead of T. W. D. 
They don’t come much rarer than that! 
Oh, yes! And I got an eagle-and-bust-of- 
Columbia bottle that will knock you for a 
loop! That amber sunburst bottle was 
one of the finest I ever saw, and I got that. 
In fact, I got a lot of bottles in there that 
are just about the terrier’s eyebrows. I got 
an emerald-green Ravenna-and-star bottle 
for three dollars, and a light golden-amber 
Wheat, Price & Co. bottle with Fair View 
Works in the reverse that I wouldn’t sell 
for three Chippendale chairs. Oh, yes! 
And I got the Locomotive bottle in milk 
glass.”’ 

“Milk glass!’” muttered Mr. Herkimer 
in a trembling voice. 

““My aunt!” ejaculated Mr. Lamar in 
agonized tones. 

Mr. Le Havre unrolled his bottles one 
by one, caressed them, patted them and 
checked them lovingly in his copy of Early 
American Bottles and Flasks. 

“What is so sad,’’ asked Mr. Lamar of 
Mr. Herkimer, when he had recovered 
from the shock, “‘as to see an old friend turn 
into an incurable bottle drunkard? It 
wrings my heart to see Le Havre go on 
these bottle debauches, but I know of noth- 
ing todo. A year ago he was satisfied with 
one bottle at a time. Now he cannot be 
satisfied with less than twenty or thirty 
bottles at atime. Heaven only knows what 
the finish will be!” 

“Tt frightens me,’ admitted Mr. Her- 
kimer. “‘[t almost persuades me to sell 
my twenty-four best bottles in America.” 

“Not a bad idea, Herkimer,” said Mr. 
Lamar; ‘‘because if Le Havre keeps on at 
this gait, your bottles won’t be the best 
any more.’ 

The glass experts made a final stop for 
business purposes at the shop of Mrs. 
Duckpresser in the charming city of York. 


November 13, 192 

, 

Inflamed by his recent successes, Mr. L 
Havre abstracted a large green bottle fror 
behind a pile of junk and quickly purchase 
it for seven dollars. As he was about t 
wrap it in the conventional newspaper, M1 
Lamar took it and examined it cursorily 

“What is this, Le Havre?” he’ asked. 

“A bottle,” said Le Havre, “a gree 
bottle with lots of bubbles.” 

“Sure it is!” said Mr. Lamar cola 
“But what kind of glass is it?”’ . 

“T don’t know,” admitted Le Havre. — 

“Well, you don’t want anything tha 
you can’t identify,” said Mr. Lamar. ‘1’ 
give you eight dollars for it.” 

“No, I like it and I want it,’ said ql 
Havre. 

At this point Mr. Herkimer took a 
bottle from Mr. Lamar and peered at i 
anxiously. ‘‘This bottle is no good,” sai 
he. “‘I’ll give you nine dollars for it, L 
Havre.” 

“No,” said Le Havre. “I like the shap 
and feel of that bottle, and I’ll keep it.” | 

“Now look here, Le Havre,” said M1 
Lamar, “you took that bottle when w 
weren’t looking, and we never had a chane 
at that bottle.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Herkimer. 

““What’s more,” said Mr. Lamar, “tha 
bottle is a Wistarberg bottle, and you neve 
knew it at all. You just happened to ge 
your fingers on it, and you are such a craz; 
fool about bottles that you bought it jus 
because it was a bottle. You don’t knoy 
anything about glass, and you don’t de 
serve to have any good glass. Now Her 
kimer and I know all about glass, and it’ 
only fair that you should give us a chane 
at this bottle.” | 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Herkimer. 

“Now we'll match you for this bottle 
Le Havre,” said Mr. Lamar. 

“‘T don’t see why I should,’”’ complaine 
Le Havre. 

“You know you can trust us, Le Havre,’ 
said Mr. Lamar. ‘‘When we tell you tha 
you ought to let us have a chance at thi 
bottle, you can be sure that we are telliny 
you the truth.” 

So, while Mr. Sawbuck unostentatioush 
picked up another child’s cuspidor and } 
Pennsylvania Dutch pierced-tin pie closet 
Mr. Lamar, Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Le Havr 
matched three times for Mr. Le Havre’ 
Wistarberg bottle, and Mr. Le Havre wo 
every time. 


The Return of the Glass Hunters 


It might be remarked impassing that Mr 
Le Havre’s victories, instead of establishing 
his claim to his own bottle, only succeedec 
in making Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Lama 
more determined to get it away from him— 
which they doubtless have already accom 
plished. 

And so the more or less happy party spec 
homeward through the darkness. There 
were bottles on the floor of the automobile 
there were bottles in every overcoat pocket 
there were bottles in the laps of every 
member of the party, including the chauf- 
feur, and Mr. Le Havre dandled his Wis: 
tarberg bottle in his arms. There were 
bottles stuffed in boxes, there were bottles 
wrapped in newspapers, there were bottles 
wrapped i in pajamas and handkerchiefs and 
in an old undershirt. 

After sixteen hours on the road, the fotl 
glass hunters staggered from among the 
bottles and fell into bed to the music of 2 
deep-bass bottle lecture by that distin- 
guished Wall Street specialist and bottle 
hound, Mr. Le Havre. As for Mr. Saw- 
buck, he took the earliest available train 
back home in a state of semicollapse. It 
was apparent to him that anybody wh 
would permit himself to buy his first bottle 
was crazy. : 

And yet, a few daysafter his return home, 
he visited his favorite dealers and practi- 
cally decided on a Jenny-Lind-and-Kossuth 
bottle, and a very rare Doctor Dyott- 
Franklin bottle bearing the inscription 
Eripuit Celo Fulmen Sceptrumque Ty 
nis. 

The whole business is obviously a dise 
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Overhead valves protected by oil that 
won’t break down. 


Perfect protection for piston rings 
and cylinder walls. 

Full-bodied Pennzoil maintains per- 

fect compression seal and increases 

power. 


Oil purifier kept clean and efficient. 
Connecting rod bearings kept. quiet 


and efficient by oil that penetrates 
to closest fitting surfaces. 


All camshaft and crankshaft bearings 
_ thoroughly lubricated. 
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est of care.~ Lubricate its 


motor with the best oil you can buy- - 


OU have invested in a fine car—protect it. The 
heart of a car is its motor, and the motor’s very life 
depends on safe lubrication. 


You can’t buy a better lubricant than Pennzoil. Insist 
upon getting it. 


Pennzoil resists friction. It stands up against the highest 
motor heat. It protects the moving parts as inferior oils 
can’t possibly do. 


The condition of the oil as it 
flows OUT of your motor tells 
surely whether good oil was put 
IN. After using ordinary oil for 
500 miles rub a drop or two of it 
between your fingers. Do the 
same thing with Pennzoil after 
usingitafull 1000 miles. You can 
see the difference, and feel it. 


! Pennzoil is refined from specially selected Pennsylvania 
: crude in our own refinery at Oil City, Pa.—the largest 
and most modern refinery operating exclusively on this 
finest of oil. Its lubricating qualities are brought to 
perfection by the famous Pennzoil process which is a 
i development of over 40 years devoted to refining the /|— 


SUPREME 
PENNSYLVANIA 
UALITY 


pENS 


’ © The Pennzoil Co., 1926 


highest grade petroleum. Pennzoil is supreme Pennsyl- 
vania quality. 


Ask your dealer for Pennzoil. Get “the oiliest oil known” 
—the safest, most dependable lubricant. It will stop 
repairs due to faulty lubrication, give you greater mile- 
age per gallon of gas. And it costs less because it goes 
more than twice as far as ordinary oil. 


Give your car Pennzoil protection. You will find the 
dealer who displays the Pennzoil sign an honest dealer 
—anxious to serve—a man who is building his busi- 
ness with quality merchandise and dependable service. 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 


Oil City - Buffalo + Los Angeles - San Francisco 
Refinery: Oil City, Pa, 


SAFE 
LUBRICATION 
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667 f anyone ever had any doubts 
as to the present policy of 
The Country Gentleman he 
would only have to travel as 
I am traveling to see for 
himself that what we used to 
call a ‘national farm paper’ 
is obsolete, and that only 
such a policy as The Country 

Gentleman now has is really 

and truly national. 99 


It is recognition of this fact 
that has given The Country 
Gentleman leadershipin both 
circulation and advertising, 
and has made it the leading 
publication in America for 
those whose homes or whose 
interests are in the country. 


The Moet Magazine 
Or 
Leadership Farm Families 


More than 1,300,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, vet, Cleveland 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co 

Allen-A Company, The.......00. 0.5.0. 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation. “187 
American Lead Pencil Company 
American Optical Company 

American Rolling Mill Co., 

American Safety Razor Corp 

Amity Leather Products Company...... 
Armour & Company 

Arnold Shoe Company, M.N........... 
Artcraft Studios 

A: T. & S. F. Railway 

Sea ka Cpl Oper | Oe OE, Bie A ers Aenea alate 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co 

Autocall Co., The 


Baldwin Piano Co., 

Bankers Trust Company. . 

Bassick Manufacturing Co., 

Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Bell & Howell Co.. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture ‘Company 
Bijur Lubricating Corporation 
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Only NOGAR can make NOGAR Clothes 
Because nobody else can make NOGAR Cloth 


These original Utility Suits 
have no equal for long wear 
and all’round satisfaction 


In the main office of the Nogar Clothing 
Manufacturing Company, at Reading, Pa., hangs 
a sign which reads, ‘‘There never was anything 
made but that someone else could make it worse 
and sell it for less.’ This epigram is not original 
with us but it fits the case perfectly. 


Noagar ts the original utility clothing. As al- 
ways happens when a product opens a new field, 
attempts have been made to imitate it. But Nocar 
Clothes cannot be successfully imitated because 
there is only one NoGar Cloth and we make it. 


Only garments shipped direct to you from our 
factory at Reading are made of genuine NoGar 
Cloth. This wonderful fabric is almost tearproof, 
won't burn easily and repels water. It will out- 
wear any other cloth used in clothing and keep a 
good appearance. More than a million wearers 
can testify to this. 


Economy is low price plus service 


NoGar Suits and Topcoats are only $12.50 and 

$13.50. But low prices alone do not necessarily 

| mean economy. You can get clothing made to look 
like Nocar and priced even less, without getting 


the same saving. It is the amazing strength of Vou ran draw the point of a kite or nail 
NoGar garments, added to their very small cost, over NoGar Cloth without injuring the fabric. The ideal product 
that saves you so much money. for salesmen 


You have only to read the description on 
the left to realize how easy and profitable it 
is to sell NoGArR Clothes. Low-priced, good 
looking, guaranteed — with a nation-wide rep- 
utation based on years of satisfactory service 


One of the best proofs of NoGar quality is the Suits & Topcoats 
fact that imitators often represent their garments $1750 & $1 250 
as ‘‘the same as Nocar.”’ Bear in mind, there is 12 13 


: By this button you th db 
only one Nocar factory and its products are sold ited etme $1550 cam identify the ECR oa ean ama 
. $ unting Suits NOGAR Authorized f i 
only by Nocar Authorized Representatives. All our iapierneation, Ht No experience is needed to sell NoGaR 
will leave you a copy Clothes. Some of our most successful repre- 
garments are guaranteed. Boys’ Suits of your order, stating sentatives came to us from clerical and other 
plainly the conditions positions to better themselves. pata BS 
: i 1 of the sale. tional advertising paves the way for you an 
Nocar Boys’ Suits will stand the hardest wear $985 & $1¢85 Sopa scectasing paves the way for vouand 
and always look well. Slightly Higher in Canada call. Our better workers are advanced to 
splendid, lucrative executive positions and 


share in bonuses. Even part time work pays 
well. 


-NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY | Mail coupon today 


Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. Branch Offices in Principal Cities for further information. 


4 


- 


Nocar CiotuinGc Mpc. Co. 


NOGAR Suits are ideal for Dept. S-11, Reading, Pa. 


Mechanics Railroad Men Please send me further information about 
; ’ Nocar Clothes for Men[] for Boys []. 

Drivers Farmers Check which you are interested in. 

Mill Workers Motorists 

Engineers Gunners ; 


Chauffeurs Fishermen G LOT fan E S Address. . 


—and all men who need extra-duty clothing If you wish to represent us, check hereO 


: Nogar-ments wear like them Ceo DE SER SN TTT 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF COLLAR 
Ss eS 


HE Maes Gia 


CTHE NEW 


| SUPER 
| QUALITY 


COLL@RIs 


IF YOU LIKE THE: FEEL! OF 
A SOFT COLLAR AND THE 
APPEARANCE OF A STIFF 
COLLAR AND DURABILITY 
FAR. BEYOND ANYTHING 
ANY STARCHED COLLAR 
EVER DID POSSESS , THEN 
YOU WILL LIKE. THESE NEW 
COLLARS 55£€ each 3 rnb’ 


CLUE TSE FAS Oy eae 
COMPANY Inc. 


| 
| 


| 
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Farewell to the Cabin Will come upon you swiftly, standing 
there. 
OOF of birch bark, walls of cedar Why are you sad? What longing, what re- 
Hung with landing net and leader, gret, 
Every native charm and spell, Retains you on the brink of things to be?. 
Silent cabin, guard you well! What vision of the past withholds you yet 
May no big, burglarious bruin From life, who should embrace it, glad 


Break and enter, wreaking ruin, and free? 
No intrusive porcupines Would that within my heart your own 
Leave their quills and other signs. could find 


Though the red, indignant squirrel 
Skir-r a chattering demurral, 
Scold him well, accusive jay, 
Faithful sentinel in gray! : 
Though the hemlock branches splinter, Migs ; 
Snow-banked lodge, defy the winter, if BUILT an altar to my youth— 
Till the trails of wood and glen When you had killed it, oh, so kindly— 
Lead us to your door again! I burned my hopes—my callow hopes— 
—Arthur Guiterman. That I might follow you more blindly. 


A little of that glory, left behind! 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Nothing was left but whitened ash, 
Of all my little lovely things; 
But through the years of sacrifice 


To a Friend 


HY are you sad? Is youth not sweet, 


not sweet ? I kept and hid from you my wings. 
And youth is yours—yet the white petals, 
all And when my quickened soul rebelled 


Unnoticed, now, beneath your careless feet 


Against the leash you held me by, 
Are crushed, and wither quickly as they 


I soared into the clouds, but, oh, 


fall. You looked so little from the sky. 
Why are you sad? The hills are tinged with 
light, So little—can it be that I 
The roads of life lead upward, every- Might come to hold you in disdain? 
where. Rather, like Dedalus, unwinged, 
But you stand in the valley, and the I shall not fly again. 


night —Virginia McCormick. 
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ALREADY MORE THAN 90,000 NEW HOMES HAVE BEEN 
BUILT WITH CELOTEX INSULATING LUMBER. THESE 

<i HOMES ARE WINTER-WARM, SUMMER-COOL, STRONG- Re 
ER, MORE ECONOMICAL TO HEAT... THEY HAVE’SET A 


NEW STANDARD OF AMERICAN BUILDING PRACTICE. 


INSULATION 


for homes already 


lust lining the attic 
vith this amazing 
umber will make your 
lome warmer in win- 
er and cooler in sum- 
ner. Celotex will also 
ive you an attractive 
xtra room and save 
nore than it costs. 


\7OU can now make even your up- 
I stairs rooms snug and warm during 
1e coldest winter weather . . . pleas- 
ntly cool on sweltering summer days 
nd nights. 


Anyone who can use a saw and hammer can finish 
off an attic room with Celotex in a few hours. You 
simply nail the broad, light boards to the studding 
and rafters. Celotex converts your old attic into a 
comfortable, livable room. Its golden-tan color and 
rough-textured surface make an attractive wall 
finish ... or you can decorate it in many ways. 


Simply line your attic with Celotex. 

This amazing lumber resists the pas- 

age of heat and cold many times more effectively 
nan wood lumber, wall-boards, masonry and 
ther wall and roof materials. It shuts out wind 
nd dampness . . . quiets noise. Celotex is not cut 
‘om trees. The broad, strong boards are made 
from the tough fibres of 
cane. They are stronger 
in walls than wood. 


While lining your 
attic with Celotex can- 
not effect the same re- 
sults as complete house 
insulation, it gives pro- 
tection against the at- 
tack of heat or cold 
where it is most needed. 
For up at the top of the 
house is where the 


For Garages 
wlotex will help keep your car 
am Freezing on cold winter 
Ats. It costs but. little to 
ld a garage of Celotex... 
'd anyone can line a garage 
ready built, quickly and 
sily.. 


greatest heat waste occurs 
in winter and where the 
sun beats down most fiercely in summer. 


AVES MORE ¢han it costs. Lining your attic 

with Celotex is not a big job or an expensive 
job. You simply nail the broad, light boards right 
to the studding and rafters. Enough Celotex to 
line your attic will cost you very little. And Cel- 
otex will more than pay for its cost in the fuel 
money it saves. 

If you do not use the attic as an extra room, 
you can check the flow of heat by applying Celotex 
to the attic floor. Just nail Celotex over the attic 
floor joists and cover such portions of the. floor as 
will be used for storage with wood flooring. Celo- 
tex may also be applied directly over old attic 
flooring. In the basement, a lining of Celotex 
keeps out dampness and marks the end of chilly 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING LUMBER 


built / 


first-story floors. It will shut out draughts 
and furnace dirt. 


There are also many other places where 
Celotex is the ideal material for re-decorat- 
ing, repairing or remodeling. 


Sar Ncs in new homes. If you are going 
to build, Celotex will bring you great 
comfort and save you much 
money. The proper use of Celotex 
in walls, ceilings and roof means 
that a smaller, less expensive heat- 
ing plant and smaller radiators 
will keep you comfortable. And 
year after year, Celotex can save 
from 25% to 35% of your fuel 
money. 

Ask your architect, contractor 
or lumber dealer to tell you more 
about this amazing lumber. All 
lumber dealers can supply Celotex. 
Also ask about the $200.00 gold 
bond now issued on all Celotex- 
insulated homes. 

Meanwhile, send the coupon 
below for the free Celotex Build- 
ing Book. It tells how to use Celotex in both old 
and new homes. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills : New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal - Toronto - Halifax - Winnipeg + Vancouver 


© 1926, The Celotex Co. 


Cfree Building ‘Book 


: The Celotex Company, Dept. M-71 
: 645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


: Please send illustrated booklets giving more information 
about Celotex. 
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Johnston’s Cavalier Package 


Pleres Candy Glorified — 


You will find The Cavalier Package 
now on sale at a special agency for 
Johnston’s Chocolates at one of the bet- 
ter class stores in your neighbourhood. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE 


Kingly sweets made more enticing in The Cavalier Package. . . 
Johnston’s newest creation . . . Fashioned in metal... finished 
in red and gold... . colored exquisitely... inviting! And what 
enticement lies within! Goodness of a generation’s standing, 
Rare and delightful sweetbits—satiny chocolate, deftly molded 
with delicacies from world ports —incomparably delicious. 
Worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 


y 


CHOCOLATES 


MINNEAPOLIS 


-—” 
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eretofore, most silverware has been sold in 
- “dozens” and “half dozens” of each unit. 
. “But twelve is too many,” many housewives 
maintain, “and six is not enough. ‘Eight of 
each’ is what the average family needs!” 
So here it is, the happy-medium set— 
eight of each—hollow handle dinner knives 
with stainless steel blades, dinner 
forks, dessert spoons, tea 
spoons, with sugar shell and 
butter knife. 34 pieces—a 
balanced and an adequate 


DINNER SETS AND TABLEWARE TO MATCH KNIVES, FORKS AND SPOONS 


selection of silverplate. And the price! $43.50 for the set 
complete in an attractive box. Or you may secure 
the complete “Pieces of 8” service of the world’s 
finest silverplate in the gorgeous Spanish chest 
(illustrated above) for but $49.50. 

The ‘Pieces of 8” set may be secured in 
any of the famous 1847 ROGERS BROs. 
classic patterns. 


» » » 
Your silverware dealer has the chest on 
display in his window or store. See it 
today. Ask for the ‘‘Pieces of 8’? set. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 


1847 ROGERS BROS: 


SaLYsRooMs: 
Yaw Yorr, Caicaco, San Francisco 


S OVERS PS ROE AT) E 


PT Say rT ge Canapa: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
‘ or Canaba, Limitep, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Tue new Orthophonic Victrola is 
really mew from start \to finish—not 
merely “improved” or “revised.” It is 
radically new and different, just as 
though the Victrola had never 
existed! It is years ahead of all other 
reproducing instruments, including 
the old-type Victrola. 

New in principle. New in design. 
Most important of all, it 1s new in 
playing quality! The new Orthophonic 


The New 


Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Victrola, through the scientific, Victor- 
controlled principle of “matched 1m- 
pedance,” reproduces tones that are 
neither too soft nor too loud, but full, 
round, mellow, natural! 

So ... revise all your notions of 
how reproduced music sounds. Go to 
your nearest Victor dealet’s today. Go 
with an open mind and a critical ear. 
Be prepared to hear your favorite 
music, just as you would expect to 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


hear it played or sung if the living 
artist stood before you. . 

The new Orthophonic Victrola ane 
the new Orthophonic Victor Records 
—Victor’s contribution to better musi 
in the home. There are many beautt 
ful models of the Orthophonic 
Victrola, from $300 to as low as $9§ 
No winding when equipped with 
new, concealed, electric motor. Ordet 
now for Christmas delivery 
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If they ares 
ZIPPERS 


they will not 
jam or clog, 
rust, break 
or loosen. 


Scan Eline, _.« 
pe re 


TUS 
awoman's /NtiuliOn 


\ 

Once you know that Zippers are bes imitated, in- 
stinct will guide your fingers to that@P where you 
find the name. 
And the instant your eyes have ad the word 
“Zipper” you can purchase with every ubt satisfied. 


The smartness, the smooth operatiorthe freedom 
from sticking or breaking, identify Zips when you 
wear them. 


But to be sure of these vital features,[© Must do 
more than ask for Zippers; find the nay before the 
boot ever goes on the foot. An instan\f caution— 
and months of satisfaction are yours. 


| 
| 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. Est. ) Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., K®"°" Ont. 


ZIP PEXS 
(Soodrit 
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MOIRE 
COATINGS 


Rugeedly serviceable and 
mighty good to look at 


Sturdy fabrics—very long wearing. 
They come in blue, various shades 
of gray, and many tans and browns 
—new rich colors—they’re the 
best looking fabrics you’ve ever 
seen. Naturally they're not to be 
had in just any sort of coat. Moirés 
come only in Society Brand—that 
means you're certain not only of a 
fine fabric but the correct cut. 
Look for the Society Brand Label 
in the pocket. 


It’s the 
cut of your clothes 
that counts 


Why not send for a Moiré folder 


and name of nearest dealer? 


Society Brand Clothes 


{Society Brand College Clothes are preferred everywhere by men on the campus} 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN: Makers » CHICAGO » NEW YORK: In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, LTD. - Montreal 
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A charming new member of the 
IVORY tamily-for lovely complexions 


iE asked to name the purest soap they know, we 
believe most women would name Ivory. 

You may imagine, then, with what delight 
they have welcomed this dainty, gaily-dressed 
new member of the Ivory Family — Guest 
Ivory. ) 

All arrayed in charming blue, fashioned and 
formed to fit slim fingers, this new feminine cake 


of genuine Ivory meets every desire of the fastid-_ 


ious woman—the woman who really cares about 


For the face and hands 
9 9 44400% Pure 


; ; Ree CoN a Die a 
Se RN SO ee Sets SRO Sy NA Oe RN TS Sem ce ore ore MTT A 


her toilet accessories as well as about her com- 
plexion. 

Guest Ivory is pure and mild, as Ivory has been 
for almost fifty years. It is white and faintly 
fragrant. It is in perfect taste. It is free from 
coloring matter, drugs, strong perfume. 

Guest Ivory’s modest price is five cents. It can 
be found in almost every grocery, drug and de- 
partment store. Many women buy three cakes at 
a time, for the modest sum of fifteen cents. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


‘ 


=F Ws fine as soap can be 
It Floats 


: ‘ ae 
4) oe Sa a ales 
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pied Cras SS) LOW HL 7 arreryT representatives 
neva the accredited thereto 
ugly mil- . as nonmember del- 


itaristic waters of 
the River Rhone 
turn suddenly lim- 
pid and heavenly 
blue. Do not ask 
why. This going 
about asking 
Why? Why? as 
to other people’s 
things that are 
what they are be- 
cause they are not 
anything else 
shows how unin- 
ternational Amer- 
icans really are. 
As well ask a 
Genevese why 
Geneva is. A city 
that knew how to 
accept an arbi- 
trary fact 120 
years B. C. and so 
embraced the Ro- 
man peace. 

Suppose they 
ask you why 
Americans are as 
they are. Can you 
tell them? 

You may think 
of one who all by 
himself had dis- 
covered a quaint 
old monument 
parked one block 
from the most ex- 
pensive hotel. His 
curiosity was 
aroused. He tried 
first the no-tres- 
passing sign on the 
right, which was in 
French; then the one on the left, also in French, and turned his irritation on the nearest 
bystander, saying, ‘‘Who’s this thing to? Why are all these signs in foreign languages?” 

You may remember how, pretending to be a deaf mute, you sheered off obliquely 
to the great stone quay and stood there watching a post-card boat on a post-card lake 
creaking in with a load of cut granite, until a forensic countrywoman appeared to 
examine you. She has seen you conversing in an amicable manner with the enemy, 
notably the American naval and military delegates to the Disarmament Conference, 
all afflicted with what she calls tetanus of the mind. Are you that kind? Shall you 
write like that? Why—why are Americans so blind? 


PHOTO. FROM KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC., N.Y. Ce 
Monsieur Briand at Geneva. At Right—Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 


Outside the Hall of Nations, Where the Seventh Assembly of 
the League of Nations Was Held 


Nonmember Delegates and Unofficial Coéperation 


HE has cast them off for their blindness. Unable herself to join the League of Nations, 

since, alas, there is no provision in the Covenant for a pure democracy of one, she has 
acted upon the right therein conferred upon minorities—namely, the right of self- 
determination. She has come here to live. The time will come when Americans, weary 
and ashamed of their isolation, will prefer the light. Then they will understand. 

There is no wonder in Geneva, natural or created, like the wonder of Americans. 
Pilgrims, zealots, jay gazers, joiners, stay-outers, critics, Republicans, Democrats; 
also—and not of this throng—official delegates, unofficial observers, acolytes, experts 
and collaborators. How to designate these is a confusion. The World Peace Foundation 
of Boston in its Yearbook of the League of Nations—1925—gives ten pages to a list 
of Americans acting in or with or adjunctively to the League of Nations. First are 
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egates with spe- 
cificerrands. More 
than twenty-five 
of these. Then 
Americans coéper- 
ating unofficially. 


A Long List 


HIS is a long 

list of more 
than 100 names 
alphabetically ar- 
ranged by sec- 
tions. It contains 
the Hon. Elihu 
Root, who helped 
to write the draft 
scheme of the 
World Court; and 
the Hon. John 
Bassett Moore, 
who sits on the 
World Court 
bench for nine 
years; and runs 
all the way down 
to Ruth Bache- 
Wiig, identified as 
formerly an in- 
dexer in the li- 
brary. The libra- 
rian is American. 
The secretary of 
the Mandates Sec- 
tion is American. 
The assistant 
director of the 
Information 
Section is Amer- 
ican. 

No other nation has ten 
pages of names in the Year- 
book; and this is anonmember 
nation. There is a natural rea- 
son. The motive of the World 
Peace Foundation of Boston is 
educational. Here in its Year- 
book the opportunity occurs to 
present certain facts in a way to 
give Americans a sense of par- 
ticipation, of pertaining where 
they do not belong—simply 
personal facts. Seldom is the 
Yearbook obliged to deal with 
a controversial fact; but when 
it must, it deals therewith in a 
firm yet delicate manner, as 
when of the World Court it 
says: “Origin: The Perma- 
nent Court of International 
Justice—[that is, the World 
Court]—realizes a policy that 
has been advocated by the 
United States Government for 
more than fifty years.” 
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Doctor Stresemann (Center), a German Detegate to the League of Nations 


No one in Geneva would think there was any need to 
stimulate in Americans a sense of pertaining. Anti- 
Leaguers, of course, are of no account. Anyhow, they 
pass away. Tourists out of darkness. The devotional pro- 
Leaguers tarry, some of them abide, and they are all filled 
with a fiery ether. They are twice vehement, once for the 
League and once in disapproval of their own country for 
having declined to adhere. In all cases they side with the 
League. When, for example, the United States delegates 
to the Disarmament Conference insist upon a procedure 
which shall keep the work free 
from the fixed mechanisms of the 
League, since the United States 
is not a member of the League, 
or when the United States Senate 
puts reservations to a resolution 
accepting membership in the 
World Court—then it is you will 
hear at every political vespers 
passionate American voices lifted 
higher than others, saying: ‘‘It’s 
time for the rest of the world to 
tell the United States what’s 
what. Why should our delegates 
always have their own way? Why 
should we demand privileged 
membership in the World Court? 
Send back the reservations.” 

Knowing our own, we see them 
under signs of tribal tradition. 
Eye-mindedness, Missourianism, 
the great Chautauqua spirit, in- 
satiable curiosity of a naive uni- 
versal quality—so one accounts 
for the crowd. It has no deep 
meaning. Not so blithely to be 
explained are those who are emo- 
tionally attracted and ecstati- 
cally revolve about the League. 
They are, however, compounded of authentic American 
qualities—militant mysticism, love of crusading, pacifi- 
cism, idealism, fanaticism, a passion for the beneficent edict. 

We who understand them historically see them subjec- 
tively. The European sees them objectively. If he con- 
cludes that Americans are a little mad, it is not surprising. 

Why should the nation most resolutely opposed to the 
League of Nations be the one to pack the gallery? 

Why should these unbelonging Americans behave as if 
they had invented the League? 


Quai W. Wilson, 


The World in Single File 


NDEED, they have that manner, as even the American 

eye can see. They cannot be unmindful of the fact that 
one of the very old streets in the world has a new American 
name. This was immemorially the Quai du Mont Blane. 
Now it is the Quai W. Wilson. At the end of it is the seat 
of the League of Nations. When you come to it and begin 
to look for the entrance you find in the terrace wall a 
stone saying it was an American, Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, who founded the League of 
Nations. 

But you have missed the entrance, and so turn back to 
a little iron gate, not wide enough for two, always ajar, 
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race Wall of the League 
of Nations Palace, on the 
Geneva 


Can this be the main en- 
trance? Do the nations 
of the world pass in and 
out through that little 
gate, single file? It must 
be so. There is no other 
way in. On reflection, 
how much more impres- 
sive than a rise of monu- 
mental steps! 

Asyou come to the gate 
you meet a remembered 
figure, harmless oddity of 
the species human, never 
before observed in Eu- 
rope, nor anywhere but in 
eccentric relation to 
American lawmaking 
bodies. True habitat, the 
Halls of Congress. He has 
the fictitious majesty of a 
wading fowl and amanner 
of grand diffidence. You 
will notice that in Geneva 
he is in every way a little 
exaggerated. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that 
his delusions now are in- 
ternational; they com- 
prehend the world. He bows you to precede him through 
the gate. Lord Cecil, whose courtliness he has adopted, 
could not do it better, could not do it half so well, if at all, 
in fact, in a black coat turning green at the edges and 
under his arm a preposterous manuscript worn and slick 
from years of grimy intimacy. 

You hear him follow you through the gate into the gar- 
den; then suddenly his footsteps cease. If you look back 


you will see him seated on a bench in the evergreen shade, 
already lost in his precious scroll. 
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November 20, 1926 


This is as far as he goes. The League of Nations has 
one serious disadvantage from his point of view. Its halls 
are not, as the Halls of Congress are, fundamentally public. 
One cannot be quite impersonal there; one will be noticed, 
perhaps regarded with indiscreet glances. So it is better 
in the evergreen shade. The world goes stumbling by, up 
and down the gravel path, seeking something it never finds. 
It does not know where to look for it nor how near it is. 

Suppose a strange thing, and yet not too strange. Sup- 
pose the Council of the League, arriving once more at a 
stupid impasse, should rise in a body and come to him, 
saying: ‘‘The flight of birds, the sheep’s liver and other 
omens have led us to this spot. Have you the secret that 
reconciles the principle of national sovereignty with the 
principle of international authority? Ifso we demand it.” 


The League’s Sword of Publicity 


oS a long time he has known precisely how he should 
act in that moment. No surprise. Only an air of weari- 
ness appropriate to wisdom. Then, rising: “I have it. It 
is written. I shall first read it in order that off 

But as a matter of course—that is to say, really—he 
would run away in a panic, and the members of the Council 
would be left staring at one another, each one thinking to 
himself, ‘‘That’s the American of it. Always leaving us 
in the lurch like this.” 

The garden is not lovely; it is strong, important, a 
little dour, made of trees. The gravel path divides. There 
are cardboard signs tacked to the trees: This Way to the 


. office of Publications. That is to the left, to the old Hotel 


Beau-Regard, which you cannot see until you come quite 
on it. There is all the literature of the League of Nations, 
in English and French, displayed on tables in the vestibule 
and stocked within—tons and tons of it. Publicity is a 
sword. The catalogue of the League’s bulletins, books and 
periodicals—the catalogue alone—is a document of sixty- 
six pages. This does not include the works of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, which does its own printing, and has 
a catalogue of ninety-six pages. You hesitate and de- 
cide to go right instead, to what was once the National 
Hotel. There the Council sits. There the Secretariat 
functions. 

With every step you will be more impressed by the 
naive informality of the premises. A gravel path to the in- 
ternational capital of the world! An idea brings the 
strife of nations and races to be composed by consent 
in this old hotel, so concealed by the trees of its garden 
that you come into view of it suddenly. In so far as all 
this may be real, in so far as the meaning of the idea 
works, it is good over-evil. If it were quite real it would 
rationalize hope of human perfection. But as you stop 
on the steps of the hotel veranda to look back through 
the trees down the world-beaten path toward the little 
iron gate you cannot see, weighing the simplicities of the 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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IS proposal 
came to 
me out of 


aclearsky. “‘ Joan, 
I'll dare you to 
take the great ad- 
venture.” 

My heart must 
have missed sey- 
eral beats, for 
when I tried to 
speak I couldn’t 
utter a sound. 
Ever since Alan 
and I had worked 
together on the 
Passion Magnifi- 
cent, Fitz Le 
George’s great su- 
perspecial, I had 
been secretly and 
quietly in love 
with him. And 
now for six weeks, 
when we had been 
thrown so inti- 
mately together 
within my stuffy 
little cutting 
room, that love 
had grown until it 
nearly fitted Fitz’s 
main title. Yet 
not even when I 
had cut in the final 
clinch, and with 
our heads together 
we had watched 
the hero and hero- 
ine hold their kiss 
during a long and 
breathless fade-out, did the suggestive action stir him in 
the least. ‘‘Slush!’’ he snorted. ‘‘You’d better shorten 
it with a chemical fade, or cut out every other frame.” 
Then he went and sat in the corner and fell into a deep 
and tired reverie. 

For fully five minutes he mused in silence while I re- 
wound the last two reels. Finally, without so much as 
looking up, he asked the momentous question: 

“Joan, I’ll dare you to take the great adventure.” 

“T’ll take your dare,” I said faintly. 

“Will you, Joan?”’ he exploded, jumping to his feet. 
“How far will you go with me?” 

“To the end, of course,” I replied. 

“Then, by gad, we'll do it!” 

But now the strangest thing happened. Instead of rush- 
ing over and taking me in his arms as any film lover would 
have done when his sweetheart accepted him, he began 
to pace up and down amid the tangle of film at his feet. 

“We'll be through with this picture tomorrow!”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘then on Monday we will 
both go in and resign! And then— 
and then ——”’ 

eS and then how will we eat?” 
I asked in surprise. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, 
Joan; you’ll eat, if I don’t. I’ll pay 
you your sixty dollars a week just the 
same, but you may have to wait for 
your money.” 

A ghastly chill ran through me as 
I realized what he meant by the 
“great adventure.’”’ He was going 
to make a picture! 

““Joan,’”’ he rambled on with an 
excitement that I could not in the 
least share, ‘this hundred-thousand- 
dollar-production stuff is the bunk. 
It’s only literal-minded dullards who 
have to spend that much to make a 
good picture; it takes an artist to 
cheat one, and you know my middle 
name is Art. And now, with your 
invaluable assistance, Alan Arthur 
Allen is going to take the high dive 
and. bet his wad-—on one grandly 
cheated film.” 


» 
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“But how much have you to risk?” I asked timidly. 

“Oh, I can raise about four thousand dollars.”’ 

“But, Alan,” I protested, ‘‘you can’t make a five-reel 
picture on four thousand dollars! Why, the film alone iy 

“Watch me!” he exploded, throwing his head in the 
air. 

“‘T’m afraid you are putting a great deal of faith in me,” 
I said fearfully. 

Walking up to me, he put his hands on both my shoul- 
ders, and looking me squarely in the eyes, he said, “‘Joan, 
the cutters are the real story-tellers in motion pictures. If 
the bosses only knew how many rotten films have been 
saved by their cutters, they wouldn’t be paying all their 
money to bad directors and bum actors. And I know, 
Joan, that you are the best little cutter in Hollywood, so if 
you will go along with me and pull some sort of a story out 
of the chaos I’m bound to turn in, we’ll make a killing. And 


if we win you'll get something more out of it than just 


your salary.” 


0b Wagner 


Again my heart 
began to beat, and 
I would have given 
anything if he had 
understood the 
only reward I 
wanted. 

““And what do 
you expect to 
make with your 
funny little four 
thousand dol- 
lars—a hundred- 
thousand-dollar 
production?”’ 

‘““Exactly— 
with big names, 
big sets, big 
crowds, and ff 

“Alan,” I said, 
“‘you are excited! 
A picture like that 
will cost you five 
thousand dollars a 
day on a twenty- 
day schedule, and 
that’s shooting 
awful fast.” 

“Listen, little 
one,”’ he said, tak- 
ing from his pocket 
a folded sheet. 
‘‘Here’s the 
budget on this pic- 
ture we have just 
finished. Now I'll 
show you where 
we will begin to 
save on the hun- 
dred thousand dol- 
lars. 

“Overhead, twenty thousand dollars. We'll save that, 
because we won’t have any overhead. Our studio will be 
right under our boyish bobs. Star’s salary, twenty-five 
hundred dollars a week for six weeks—fifteen thousand 
dollars. We'll save that, for we won’t have any star, and 
we'll shoot it in six days.” 

“Then how about your big names?”’ I asked. 

“One baby star for a hundred dollars, and three big 
character names for a day apiece—big enough to stick up 
in electric lights; and all three won’t cost over five hun- 
dred.” 

“Alan, you’re not well—but go on.” 

‘“‘Director’s salary for six weeks—six thousand dollars. 
Two cameramen for same time—two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. We’ll save that, for I will direct, and Bobbie 
will shoot it all by his little blond self. If we should need a 
second camera, I’ll rent one for thirty-five dollars a day 
and help shoot. I guess I haven’t forgotten how. Then 
there is the story, five thousand dollars, and the con- 
tinuity, five thousand dollars. 
That’s ten more, for we’ll write our 
own.” 

I began to jot down figures. 
“‘There’s fifty-three thousand five 
hundred dollars saved!’’ I exclaimed 
with a laugh. “Proceed!” 

““Transportation—three thousand 
dollars. We’ll save that, for we'll 
make all the extras come in their own 
cars and we'll use my old one for the 
company car to carry cameras, props 
and crew.”’ 

“Well,” I said, looking at my fig- 
ures, ‘‘you’ve still got about forty 
thousand dollars to save on sets, 
crowds and props, to say nothing of 
the film stock and laboratory work.” 

“Joan,” said my cellmate, looking 
at me like a spanked child, “‘I don’t 
believe you have confidence in me.” 

“Why, Alan,’ I replied truthfully, 
“T think you are the brightest fellow 
in pictures; I believe you are capable 
of anything. Why’’—looking into 
that hurt face, I felt like taking him 
in my arms and petting him like a 


THE 


little boy, but I realized 
that I’d better hold tight 
to my feelings, so I added 
by way of diversion— 
“there’s one other saving 
you haven’t mentioned.” 
““What’s that?” he an- 
swered, his eyes brighten- 
ing. 
“The cutter’s salary.” 
“What do you mean, 
Joan? That you’ll gamble 
with me on the picture?” 
“Yes, on this, or any 
other great adventure,” I 
answered daringly, hoping 
he would get my meaning. 
‘Joan, I could almost 
kiss you for that!” But 
he didn’t. 


“Hazel,” I said to my 
roommate when she came 
in late that night, ‘‘on 
Monday morning I am 
throwing up my job at the 
Screenshow.” 

“Canned?” she asked 
in her usual frank and 
abrupt manner. 

“‘No, promoted,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘At least I am to 
become a promoter.” 

“Beach clubs or. oil?” 

“Nothing so safe. Alan 
and I are going to make a 
quickie.” 

‘“A quickie, eh? Well, 
the best part of promot- 
ing a quickie is that the 
pain of losing is over so 
quickly.” 

“But Alan is not the 
kind that loses!’’ I replied 
proudly. 

“My, but ain’t love 
wonderful?”’ she drawled 
as she picked up Alan’s 
picture from my dresser 
and looked at it foolishly. 
“But you'll be back at 
the Screenshow when the 
storm is over.” 

“T can’t go back. I’m 
burning my bridges behind 
me.” 

‘Well, the bridge to the 
Morefilm will still be open. 
I guess I can work you in 
over there with me.” 
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“Oh, Hazel,” I gaid, “if you only knew Alan as I do.” 

“Oh, goo!”’ she exploded disgustedly, and turned out 
the light. 

I 

AY 9, 1926, may never be declared a national holi- 

day, but it was a momentous day in the history 
of the youngest and greatest of the arts, for on it was 
born the Mammoth Pictures Company, Alan Allen, 
president, Robert Allen, vice president, and Joan Girard, 
secretary and treasurer, with offices in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, the latter not being the tenth floor of a big white 
office building, as one might suppose, but the three- 
roomed apartment of the president and his brother in 
one of Hollywood’s noisiest bungalow courts. 

On this bright Sunday morning of the Mammoth’s 
birth, the three high-sounding officers set sail on the 
celluloid sea that has seen more wrecks than the Tia 
Juana-San Diego boulevard on its rowdiest Sunday. 


But as they gathered around the rustic table in the 


court of the apartment house on this historic morning, 
there was no thought of disaster, for nobody could have 
sat next to the skipper of our little ship and listened to 
his plans without sharing his flaring confidence in suc- 
cess. 

“Don’t imagine, Joan,” he said by way of opening the 
conference, ‘‘that this is a flash decision of mine. I’ve 
been watching the game from the inside for eight years, 
and I’ve been planning for this very day. But, as Bobbie 
would say, ‘Let’s step on it. The light is going fast!’” 
Then with a magnificent gesture of dignity, he called 
the meeting to order. 

“Officers of the Mammoth Pictures Company, we 
are about to make a picture that first of all must sell. 
Now what, in your opinion, is the surest-fire story we can 
make?” 

“The Cinderella theme,”’ I answered promptly. 

“Abso-damlutely, Miss Secretary, and the Cinderella 
theme has other advantages. The heroine, being poor, 
her surroundings are cheap! So I’ve decided that we'll 
play all our principal locations around the docks at San 
Pedro. I know the manager of the Excelsior Packing 
Company, and he says I can shoot the works at any 
time, including the fishing fleet.’ 

“But, Alan,’’ I interposed, “in our case, don’t you 
think we’d better know what pigments are available be- 
fore we start to paint the picture?” 

“Joan, you talk just like a woman,” smiled Alan. “T 
suppose you want to know who is to be our leading 
man?” 

“On the contrary, I am more interested in who is to 
be our leading lady,’ I replied pointedly, but I could 
see that again he didn’t get me. For a clever fellow, 
Alan can be duller than a toy saw. ~ 

“Don’t worry about her, Joan. She’s all set. The 
story will be simple,’’ went on the president, while 
Bobbie and I settled back to listen. ‘‘Olga, our Cinder- 
ella, is the daughter of poor fisher folk and works in the 
packing plant.” 

“Who have you in mind for the part?” I asked with 
apparent simplicity. 


“Never you mind, but she’ll be good,” he announced 
stubbornly. “‘Now Olga is secretly and hopelessly in 
love with Ralph Drummond, the son of the rich packer, 
who is now a Federal officer in charge of the rum chasers. 
It seems, however, that when Ralph was a young boy 
around his father’s packing plant, he used to take Olga 
sailing “te 

“That'll make a bully little retrospect in soft focus,” 
interrupted Bobbie. 

4 but now that Ralph has gone out of her life, 
she has fallen under the sinister spell of Emil—German 
names are still food for heavies—who is in charge of the 
fishing fleet, but is a rum runner on the side. That will 
establish conflict right off the bat.” 

“How would you feel about George McKee for the 
heavy?’’ I asked. 

“Not big enough name. Besides, he’s under con- 
tract.” 

“Buck Burgess?” 

“Still not big enough name. No, I’m going to use 
Marshall Tulliver.”’ 

“Good heavens, Alan,’”’ I exploded. ‘‘The heavy is 
one of the principals and runs right through the story. 
Do you realize what Tulliver would cost us? At least 
two thousand dollars a week.” 

“Joan,” he replied, cocking his head, “‘ we’re not shoot- 

ing at Screenshow now. We’re making a quickie. . 
As I was saying, Olga attends a great outdoor meeting 
with her parents—we’ll play the mother for comedy— 
and at this meeting, Ralph, our Prince Charming, now 
a handsome officer in uniform, addresses the gang on 
what the Navy is doing to the rum runners—this will 
put us right with the censors—and while he is speaking 
he sees his childhood sweetheart sitting in the front row. 
Gosh, how she has grown! And gosh, gosh, how beau- 
tiful she is! He can’t wait to see her. Emil, of course, 
menaces the meeting some way or other. His rum run- 
ners probably start a riot. We've got to have action. 
In any event, Ralph rescues the girl and rushes her to 
his big auto ——”’ 

“Where are we going to get the crowd?” asked 
Bobbie. “Of course we can buy stock crowds from the 
news weeklies for three dollars a foot, but they won’t 
look like fisher folk.’”’ But Alan ignored the interruption. 

ir Ralph then takes Olga to his home—his fairy 
palace. We'll use the swellest dump in Pasadena for 
that—the Bancroft place.” 

“Fine chance,” I tuned in. “Bancroft has given 
orders to shoot all movie people on sight.” 

“____ And in the next sequence our prince will take 
his sweetie to a fairy ball at the Café Royal, that gor- 
geous fifty-thousand-dollar set over at the Morefilm. 
Here we will pull the big-production stuff. Five hundred 
merrymakers at a big costume ball! Jazz orchestra! 
Then in the midst of the revel Emil blows up the works 
for the big punch, and in the confusion abducts the 
girl.” 

“Let him rave,’’ was Bobbie’s only comment. 

rf Then a good automobile chase, with Ralph in 
pursuit 7 
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“Out!” snorted Bobbie. 
“At least as far as I’m con- 
cerned. I’ve promised 
mom I’d never again risk 
my fair young neck astride 
the hood of a speeding car. 
If you’ve gotta have a 
chase we’ll hire a chase 
cameraman. Nobody 
cares if they get killed or 
not.” 

“—__ But horrors!’’ 
Alan went on. ‘Ralph 
arrives too late, and in the 
early morning light Emil 
gets the gal aboard his 
fastest rum runner and 
beats it for San Clemente 
Island.” 

“T’ll slow-crank on that 
stuff,’ chirped in Bobbie, 
“and make the darn boat 
jump out of the water!” 

“Ralph, beaten, looks 
about for his rum chasers. 
They have gone to Cata- 
lina! But the U.S. Navy 
is at anchor in the harbor! 
He beats it out to the 
admiral, flashes his badge, 
tells his story, and the 
admiral orders out a de- 
stroyer manned by two 
hundred jackies! With 
Ralph in command the 
pursuit is resumed. Great 
patriotic stuff!’’ Bobbie 
and I just looked at each 
other. 

‘“—__ Arriving at the 
desert island, Ralph and 
the jackies surround the 
shack where Olga is held 
prisoner, and is being dia- 
bolically menaced by Emil 
and fifty swart Mex- 
icans— Mexican villains 
still go strong in the small 
towns—and a big fight en- 
sues. Emil now gets nasty 
and starts clawing at 
Olga 4 

““Ain’t you going to 
have him lock the door 
and swaller the key?” 
asked Bobbie with a grin. 

“__ Help! Help! Will 
Ralph never arrive? We’ll 
hold it for suspense as long 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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T NINE o’clock one 
summer evening, 
in the smoking car 


of Number 37, westbound 

from St. Louis, sat Mr. 

Maxwell Pemberton, a 

large, imposing gentleman, some fifty 
years of age. He was engaged in his 
favorite occupation of sounding off. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Max to the meek little 
man who happened to share his seat; “‘in 
about five minutes I get off at the town of Wheelock, Mis- 
souri, and proceed to sell half a dozen big ten-ton Earthworm 
tractors to old Mr. Wheelock of that place. You see, when 
I was through here last month I found that the old feller— 
not content with the two-thousand-acre farm he owned 
already—had just taken over a big new tract and was plan- 
ning to buy a batch of a hundred mules to work it. I talked 
tractors to him till,I was blue in the face, but he said he 
had always used mules, and he was going to keep on using 
them. Most salesmen would have been discouraged and 
quit right there. But never shall it be said that Maxwell 
Pemberton failed to rise to an emergency. Shall I tell you 
what I did?” 

The meek little man sat in helpless silence, and Max 
continued: 

“Well, sir, I made the old guy agree to let me give him a 
three days’ plowing demonstration. I had the factory 
send over a tractor, and it’s there now, with one of our 
best mechanics—Jim Borden—in charge. The factory will 
do anything for me like that. How long do you suppose 
I’ve been working for them?” 

The meek little man had no idea. 

“Well, sir,” said Max, “‘it’s just twenty years ago that 
I started in as a salesman for the Farmers’ Friend Tractor 
Company, makers of Earthworm Tractors, Earthworm 
City, Illinois. I’ve been with them ever since, and I’m the 
oldest salesman on their pay roll. ‘The old war horse,’ they 
call me; ‘the dean of all the salesmen.’ And before I 
worked for the tractor company I put in ten years selling 
horses and mules. I was in partnership with old Pete 
Johnson, of St. Louis; he’s still in the business back there. 
I could tell you a lot about Pete. He’s a fine feller.” 

“Wheelock!” shouted the brakeman. “Wheelock!” 

Max took his hat and suitcase from the rack, said good-by, 
and the meek little man passed out of his life forever. On 
the station platform Max was met by Mr. Wheelock and 
by Jim Borden, the mechanic, who reported that the trac- 
tor was all ready to start plowing in the morning. They all 
got into an automobile and started off through the moonlit 
night toward the farm, about two miles distant. 

“Well, sir,’ Max remarked to Mr. Wheelock, “tomor- 
row we'll show you that Earthworm tractors are at least 
a thousand miles ahead of mules in every way except as 
producers of fertilizer.” 


The Next Morning, After Breakfast, Max Had a Talk With the Owner of the Farm 
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“You'll have to do more than that,’”’ said Mr. Wheelock 
pleasantly. “‘You’ll also have to show me whether your 
machine is better than the Steel Elephant tractor.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Max. 

“The salesman for this other tractor—a man by the 
name of Jarney—was out here last week; and when I told 
him that you were going to give me a demonstration he 
said he would send a tractor too. So I told him to come 
along. His tractor arrived today, and it’s out at the farm. 
Tomorrow we'll have a competitive demonstration.” 

Max scowled and then forced a smile. ‘‘Splendid!’’ he 
said. “I am always glad to have competition. There is 
nothing that brings out the good points of the Earthworm 
so well as to have it work alongside of some other machine. 
And I'll be glad to see Mr. Jarney. I’ve met him before, 
and I consider him one of the best salesmen in the business. 
If he represented a really strong company he could beat 
the world.” 

“You don’t seem to think much of this Steel Elephant 
tractor,”’ said Mr. Wheelock. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say anything against the Steel Elephant. 
I never knock a competitor. Of course the Steel Elephant 
Company hasn’t been in the business as long as we have. 
Their factory is small, and they haven’t the facilities and 
the financial backing that we have. But considering the 
difficulties they have had to overcome, they have done 
remarkably well. Yes, sir, remarkably well.’ 

“Here we are,” said Mr. Wheelock. He stopped at a 
large white farmhouse, and took Max and Jim up to the 
room they were to occupy. 

““You’ve had your supper?” he asked. 

“Yes. On the train,” said Max. 

“Allright, then. Good night. See you in the morning.” 

Mr. Wheelock went down the hall, and Max turned to 
Jim. ‘This is an outrage,” he said., “Imagine that dirty 
little skunk, Jarney, butting in here with his Steel Elephant 
after I had the old man practically sold on an Earthworm. 
It ain’t right. And the worst of it is the Steel Elephant is 
better than our machine at plowing; it has more power. 
If we don’t watch out. we'll be licked.’ 

“Not so loud,” said Jim. ‘“Jarney and his mechanic 
have the room right across the hall.” 

Max lowered his voice. ‘This guy, Jarney,’” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘is a slick baby. He’s an old-timer like me—very 
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different from these new-style, in- 
nocent college birds that are getting 
into the business lately. We’reina 
sweet mess—our most dangerous 
competitor right on our tail. But 
never shall it be said that Maxwell 
Pemberton quailed before the enemy. 
Where are you keeping our machine?” 

Jim pointed out the window across the 
moonlit farmyard. “It’s in that little 
shed right over there,’’ he said. 

“And where is the Steel Elephant?” 

“In that other shed at the far end of the barn.” 

“Fine!”’ said Max. “It seems like such a pretty moon- 
light night that I think I’ll take a little walk before I go 
to bed.” 

He tiptoed along the hall, descended the stairs and 
slipped noiselessly outdoors. He went around the house, 
crossed the barnyard, and entered the open shed which 
sheltered the Earthworm tractor. 

The moonlight, streaming under the shed roof, lit up the 
big sixty-horse-power motor, the massive steel frame, and 
the two big steel tracks which made the tractor look very 
much like a wartime tank. It was a beautiful machine. 

Max contemplated it for a minute or two, and then 
cautiously crept around the barn to the other shed, where 
the moonlight revealed the powerful form of the great Steel 
Elephant tractor. 

This machine had slightly different lines from the Earth- 
worm; but it was about the same size and it had the same 
endless tracks on each side. 

Max did not waste any time admiring it. He took a 
pair of pliers from his pocket, climbed up on the track at 
one side of the motor, and using the handle of the pliers as 
a screwdriver, loosened the clamp that held the upper 
radiator hose on the water manifold. With a quick pull 
he jerked the hose off the manifold, and there was a sudden 
splashing as a gallon or so of water from the top of the 
radiator poured out. 

Jumping down, Max walked over to the woodpile at the 
side of the barn. He poked around for a minute or two and 
finally picked up a small block of wood about two inches 
square. He took this block back to the tractor and tried 
to push it into the open end of the water manifold. The 
block was a little too large, so he whittled off the corners 
and then wedged it in so that it would cut off about half 
the circulation of the cooling system. After replacing the 
hose and tightening the clamp, he returned quietly to the 
house and went up to his room and to bed. 

The next morning everybody was down for breakfast at 
six o’clock. Mr. Jarney, the Steel Elephant salesman, 
greeted Max with great cordiality. 

“Hello there, old-timer!” he said. ‘You didn’t expect 
to find me here, did you?” Mr. Jarney was a little man, 
with a shrewd, shifty look in his eyes. 
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Max smiled at him pleasantly. ‘‘Glad to see you!” he 
said. “‘If your tractor was any good I would be worried. 
But it isn’t, so I’m not.” 

’ Right after breakfast Jim cranked up the Earthworm, 
Mr. Jarney’s mechanic cranked up the Steel Elephant, and 
the two machines went clanking out to the big hundred- 
acre field where the demonstration was to take place. The 
tractors started on opposite sides of the field, each pulling 
a gang plow with six fourteen-inch bottoms, and moving 
at the rate of about three miles an hour. The motors 
roared, the tracks went round and round, and the sodslid off 
the polished moldboards in a way that was beautiful to see. 

Mr. Jarney, Mr. Wheelock and a number of the neigh- 
bors watched the show from the end of the field, while 
Max, a short distance away, contrived to slip Mr. 
Wheelock’s foreman five dollars, and promised him a hun- 
dred more if he would use his influence in favor of the 
Earthworm. 

For a while the two tractors seemed to be doing equally 
good work, but after an hour or so the Steel Elephant be- 
gan to slow down. Clouds of steam began rising from the 
top of the radiator. Max walked over to Mr. Wheelock. 

“Too bad, too bad,”’ he remarked. ‘‘That’s always the 
way with these Steel Elephant tractors; they start out as 
nice as you please, but before long they begin to heat up. 
I’ve always wondered why they don’t put an adequate 
cooling system on them.” 

“Our cooling system is all right,’’ growled Jarney. 
“That fool mechanic must have forgotten to fill up the 
radiator or something.” 

By this time the Steel Elephant had come to the end of 
a furrow and stopped. Jarney ran over to the machine, 
and he and the mechanic disappeared in the direction of 
the barn. A minute later they returned with pails of water, 
which they poured into the radiator. The mechanic then 
climbed into the seat and resumed plowing, while Jarney 
came back to the group at the end of the field. 

“The radiator was about half empty,” he said. ‘‘No 
wonder the machine heated up. She’ll be all right from 
now on though.” 

But she wasn’t all right. After another hour of plowing, 
the radiator of the Steel Elephant was again enveloped in 
steam, and again the machine had to stop. This 
time the mechanic tightened the fan belt, in- 
spected the oil level in the crank case and fussed 
with the adjustment of the carburetor. After 
fifteen minutes the 
motor had cooled 
down, and he started 
plowing again. 
Meanwhile the 
Earthworm had been 
roaring up and down 
the field without 
missing a single ex- 
plosion. 

“Well, Mr. Whee- 
lock,” said Max, “‘I 
told you that I never 
knock a competitor’s 
machine. And I 
don’t. All I ask is 
that you look at these 
two machines and 
judge for yourself.” 

Mr. Jarney had 
nothing at all to say. 

And so the day 
wore on, with the 
Earthworm plowing 
steadily, and the 
Steel Elephant stop- 
ping about fifteen 
minutes out of every 
hour to cool down. 
Mr. Jarney and the 
poor mechanic spent 
every minute of these 
halts, and every min- 
ute of the noon hour, 
in inspecting their 
machine and making 
adjustments on the 
carburetor, magneto, 
valves and every- 
thing else in sight. 
But they never 
thought of taking off 
the upper radiator 
hose and looking for 
blocks of wood in the 
water manifold. A 
little before six a 


Max Cautiously Crept Around 
the Barn to the Other Shed, 

Where the Moonlight Revealed the Powerful 
Form of the Great Steel Elephant Tractor 


rough estimate showed that the Earthworm had plowed 
about thirty acres and the Steel Elephant a scant twenty. 

At six o’clock sharp, Jarney and the disgusted mechanic 
unhooked and drove their machine into the barn. And at 
about the same time the Earthworm suddenly stopped 
right in the middle of the field. Max ran out and found 
Jim, the driver, very much worried. 

“For the last hour or so,”’ said Jim, ‘‘ this motor has been 
developing quite a knock, and the last few minutes it has 
got so bad I don’t dare drive any farther.” 

He got down from his seat, removed the inspection plate 
from the side of the crank case, and with a small bar from 
the tool box pried up and down on the crank shaft and the 
ends of the connecting rods. The main bearings had at 
least a sixteenth of an inch play, whereas they should have 
had none at all. The connecting-rod bearings were even 
worse, and a big piece of Babbitt metal had broken off and 
fallen out of the edge of one of them. 

“That bearing,” said Jim, ‘‘is all ready to go; I wouldn’t 
dare drive ten feet with it.” 

“This is a sweet mess,” said Max. ‘‘What’s the cause 
of these bearings going out like this?” 

Jim inspected the bottom of the crank case. “‘We have 
plenty of oil,”” he said. “There is only one answer that I 
can see; they just didn’t scrape these bearings in right at 
the factory. They must be getting careless.” 

“How long will it take to fix them?” 

Jim considered. “‘We’ll need at least one—maybe 
four—new Babbitt bearings for the connecting rods. We'll 
have to send to the factory for them, because you never 
have much luck trying to pour these big rods. And after 
we get the bearings it will take about a day to scrape them 
in, and tighten the others.” 

“Good Lord!” said Max. “This sure is a mess.” 

“Tf I got on the train tonight,” said Jim, ‘‘I could go to 
the factory, get the bearings, and be back here tomorrow 
afternoon. But how are you going to explain to Mr. 
Wheelock? You can’t tell him the machine has gone to 
pieces after one day’s work. And by the way, here he 
comes now.” 

Max looked up and saw old Mr. Wheelock striding 
across the field toward the tractor. 


“The situation is certainly getting intricate,” said Max. 
“But never shall it be said that Maxwell Pemberton gave 
way to despair. You can go back to the factory tonight, 
and I will do the explaining.” 

Jim put back the inspection plate, and just as he fin- 
ished, Mr. Wheelock walked up. 

“‘Aren’t you going to drive your machine into the shed 
tonight?”’ he asked. 

“No,” said Max. “‘ We’re going to leave it here.”’ 

“But suppose it should rain.” 

“Inclement weather, Mr. Wheelock, has no terrors for 
the Earthworm tractor. Our carburetor is fully protected, 
the magneto is inclosed, and all working parts of the motor 
and transmission are triple sealed against dust and dirt, 
rain and snow. Furthermore, Mr. Wheelock, the tracks, 
sprockets and other outside parts are made of the highest- 
grade vanadium rust-resisting steel. Consequently you 
can leave the Earthworm tractor out in any kind of weather 
at all without doing it any damage whatsoever.” 

“Mr. Jarney is taking his tractor in.” 

“And he is very wise,” said Max. ‘‘With any other 
tractor than the Earthworm, protection from the weather 
is most essential. Come, let us walk in to supper.” 

Max and Jim and Mr. Wheelock started for the farm- 
house. 

“And now,” said Max as they walked along, ‘‘you 
have seen what a splendid machine the Earthworm is. 
Further demonstration is unnecessary. Why not sign an 
order for five or six of them right now so that I can get 
them shipped out as soon as possible?’’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Wheelock, “I have been very much 
surprised and pleased at the beautiful work your tractor 
does. My foreman is also very enthusiastic about it. But 
I want to see it plow another day or two before I make up 
my mind. You promised me a three days’ demonstration.” 

“T know,” said Max. ‘But one day is really enough.” 

“No,” said Mr. Wheelock, “‘it isn’t. Mr. Jarney tells 
me that your tractor always works well the first day, but he 
says that along about the second day the bearings begin 
to give out and the whole thing has a tendency to fall 
apart.” 

“What!”’ said Max indignantly. “Did that dirty little 
Jarney have the nerve to say such things about my ma- 
chine?” 

“He did,’”’ said Mr. Wheelock. ‘‘And that is why I 
want to see your machine run a day or two more before I 
buy it.” 

“T wish you would sign the order tonight,” said Max, 
“because, unfortunately, my mechanic here has to go 
home for a day or two, and we'll have to postpone the rest 
of the demonstration. Poor Jim has a terrible toothache.” 

“Too bad,” said Mr. Wheelock. ‘‘But he can come 
back and finish the demonstration after he gets his tooth 
fixed up.” 

“‘T should think,’ persisted Max, ‘‘you could make up 
your mind on the basis of the splendid work we’ve done 
today.” 

“No,” said Mr. Wheelock stubbornly, “‘I want to see the 
machine run at least one day more.” 

By this time they had reached the farmhouse and they 
all went in tosupper. During the meal nobody had much 

to say. Just as they finished, one of 

the farm hands came in with mail which 

he had brought from town. There was 
a letter for Max, and he went up to 
his room to read it. As he was tearing 
open the envelope Jim came in. 

“That guy that brought the mail,” 
said Jim, “‘is going to take me down 
to the station right away. I can get 
a train out of here in an hour that will 
get me to Earthworm 
City early tomorrow 
morning. I’llbe back 
tomorrow after- 
noon.” 

“All right,’’ said 
Max. ‘Good luck to 
you. While you’re 
gone I’ll try to think 
up some good excuse 
for you to work on 
the machine when 
you get back. I may 
even have to drive 
the tractor myself 
and run it into a tree 
or something, so it 
will look reasonable 
for us to do some re- 
pairing.” 

‘ (Continued on 
Page 109) 
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“Oh,’’ He Said, ‘‘Do Come In— Do Come to the Fire!”’ 


AIN streamed down the windows of the train, wind 
bent the trees along the track. Audrey sat in the 
chair car with her feet on her neat black bag, think- 

ing of Lolly; of their talk a week ago, the day Lolly had 
come into town to do some shopping and asked Audrey out 
for a week-end. Very interesting talk it had been—gossip 
of the rankest kind. 

Audrey sat remembering it; it kept her mind off the wind 
and the rain, which, whenever she found herself forced to 
observe them, seemed to be increasing steadily, mounting 
to some sort of sinister climax. 

“He doesn’t look it,’’ Lolly had said; and—‘‘you’ll be 
surprised !”’ 

An appetizing carrot, that, before the nose of whatever 
donkey. Imperceptibly, it may have been, Audrey’s nos- 
trils had quivered. 

“Tell me more,”’ she had murmured. 

And Lolly, who—no blinking the fact—rather fancied 
herself as a raconteuse, had told more—than enough. 

“He’s not in the least spoiled, although his people are 
filthy with money. Harvard, then Oxford, then a year or 
so in Russia. Neither high hat nor brow. Who’s he like? 
Let me see ——” Nibbling a bit of skin from the tip of 
one finger, Lolly had brought it out in triumph: “Rollo! 
Remember Rollo’s Wild Oat? That’s him exactly! Smooth 
brown hair, rftce gray eyes, big mouth, bumpy nose, always 
embarrassed over something, apt to knock things off tables 
and slip on rugs, but rather a dear—oh, yes, a terrific dear! 
Heaps of women have been in love with him without his 
ever seeming to notice them—until this French girl.” 

“Oh, a French girl!” Shades of Du Barry and Mistin- 
guette! 
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“Yes, disgustingly pretty. Dark big eyes, mouth too 
red and always a little open; you know the kind of thing I 
mean. In arabbit or a guinea pig, it looks innocent. Ina 
woman—well, I mean to say it doesn’t, d’y’ see?”’ 

Audrey had seen, with a wry little grimace for the open- 
mouthed sisterhood, and Lolly had continued: ‘“‘He met 
her in Paris and married her when he’d known her a month. 
Then he brought her back to his home, down in Kentucky.” 

“Oh, Kentucky!”’ Horses and whisky and women, blue 
grass and sharpshooting! 

“Yes, he has the most heavenly place down there. Big 
old white house full of family portraits and four-posters, 
porches and pillars, climbing roses and honeysuckle—d’y’ 
see?” 

Again Audrey had seen, with the vague addition some- 
where at the back of her mind of a tenor voice and a Con- 
federate uniform. Absurd, of course—Lolly hadn’t said he 
sang. The setting misled one. 

Lolly had said something much more startling: ‘“ His 
wife—the French girl—turned out a frightful little rotter 
in no time at all—all sorts of affairs with other men. He 
stood it like a lamb, poor dear. Used to explain to people 
that she didn’t mean anything by it—just her joie de vivre 
and so on—hard for Americans to understand the Gallic 
temperament.” 

Audrey had said, ‘‘ Well, I suppose it might be.” 

To which Lolly had snorted, ‘‘She didn’t fool anyone but 
him. A temperament like hers is international.” 

“‘Did she die—or what?” k 

“Really, Audrey, you are too naive! You’re simply deli- 
cious. Of course, it’s a line; but I’ll say for you it’s a good 
one. No, my dear, she didn’t die. She continued to amuse 
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“I’m on My Way,’’ Said Audrey, Trying Not to Chatter Too Absurdly 


herself with all and sundry until one night her husband 
came back unexpected from a hunting trip and surprised 
her in the ancestral garden with a second cousin or some- 
thing—you know how clannish those Southerners are— 
behaving like Paolo and Francesca—moonlight and roses— 
a grande passion with everything but the footlights—and 
he took his hunting knife and slashed the second cousin 
across the cheek—yes, really! Isn’t it the most marvelous 
story? To remind him i 

Audrey had said, ‘‘ Yes—to remind him?” 

And Lolly had answered with a delicate yawn—Lolly 
was the sort of person who held the pose even with an- 
other woman—‘“‘To remind him, I suppose, of a pleasant 
evening. After that, he sent her back to France, with five 
hundred a month—something of the sort. Very decent of 
him, considering the rate of exchange.” 

“Which exchange?’”’ Audrey had inquired innocently. 

And Lolly had said, with another snort of pure amuse- 
ment, “‘Which, indeed! I do adore you, Audrey!” 

Perhaps Lolly really did adore Audrey. Certainly, since 
the days of Miss Wren, the cultured and noble if not alto- 
gether inefficient financier, whose finishing school they had 
both attended, Lolly had kept in intermittent touch with 
Audrey, stretched out a friendly hand from time to casual 
time, proffered parties and contacts. 

As, for instance, the house party to which Audrey was 
now on her way. 

A simple week-end—Friday to Monday—at the Bay. 
Lolly didn’t live at the Bay, but she had an old house there, 
where she played at being the country gentlewoman— 
fishing and tramping and so on. ‘Just ourselves this 
time,’”’ Lolly had assured her, ‘‘and Tim’s newest girl.” 
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Tim was Lolly’s husband. “I always have Tim’s girls on 
week-ends,”’ Lolly had stated languidly—‘‘show ’em up— 
cure him of ’em. Any woman bores him after a couple of 
days. I always ask’em for three. Well, only ourselves, and 
you and de 

“The hunting knife?” 
eyed. 

“Of course, you mean that to be funny’’—Lolly had re- 
newed the bloom of her rather thin-lipped but charming 
mouth with the help of a lip stick and a tiny mirror which 
she took from her pocket as a man might take out a pipe— 
“but I believe he does carry it around with him.” 

“To remind him ——” Audrey had suggested. 

“Why not?” said Lolly. ‘“‘He might meet another some 
day.” 

“Second cousin?” said Audrey. 

“Woman, my dear,’’ said Lolly. ‘‘ He’s the only authentic 
woman hater I’ve ever seen. Under that friendly smile of 
his, he’s simply silky with hate for the entire lot of us; 
cold, quiet, bitter hate. Of course, he hides it nicely. He’s 
a thoroughbred; but I do think, myself, he’s dangerous. 
That’s why I like to have him around.” 


Audrey had murmured, wide- 


Rain streamed down the windows of ‘the train. Wind 
bent the trees along the road beside the track into shapes 
of tossing fury. It had been raining slightly when Audrey 
left the city, about noon. Now, at five o’clock, nearing the 
Bay, skies had darkened, wind had risen, the slight rain 
had taken on all the proportions of a proper storm. Thun- 
der grumbled intermittently, breaking with increasing fre- 
quency into-loud cracking roars. Lightning laced the world 
beyond the rain-swept windows with appalling sharpness. 

Audrey shrank back in her chair and reflected that if she 
had known what turn the weather was going to take, she 
would certainly have stayed in her own apartment and 
wired Lolly regretful excuses. True, the apartment was 
small and on an August night none too alluring. But rain 
and wind and celestial pyrotechnics allured even less. 


Even Lolly’s bitter Kentuckian, with his hunting knife 
and his second cousin and his faithless French wife, offered 
no particular appeal—in the face of a thunderstorm. Au- 
drey was terrified of thunderstorms. As a child, she had 
gone under the bed directly one broke. As a rather digni- 
fied young woman, of course, she couldn’t go under beds; 
but she at least managed to remain indoors, well away from 
fireplaces and windows, telephones and bathtubs and 
trees—other points of attraction. 

Here she was, tearing through the very heart of a thun- 
derstorm at thirty miles an hour—approximately. Beyond 
question, the train wasn’t running away from the storm; 
it was getting deeper into it all the time. 

When the conductor came through he refused to commit 
himself beyond a shake of the head and a weary smile. It 
wasn’t Audrey, however, who asked him what he thought 
of the weather; it was a plump young man in gray tweeds, 
who apparently had reason, since he got off at the next 
station into the thick of it, disappearing across an almost 
deserted platform, head down, collar turned up, carrying a 
bag and some golf clubs. A great many people got off, ap- 
prehensively and audibly complaining, in the space of one 
or two stops, so that before very long Audrey found herself 
the only occupant of the car. And that didn’t tend to re- 
assurance. 

The conductor came through and said, ‘‘The Bay? Last 
station on this run. Why don’t you take your bag and sit 
up near the end?” 

“Thanks; I think J will,” said Audrey. She usually did 
as she was told, following the line of least resistance and 
caring only where she came out—not so much how she got 
there. 

“Do you think the rain is letting up?” she inquired 
diffidently. 

“T do not,” said the conductor, without hope. ‘‘This’ll 
be the dirtiest storm this year.” 

“Oh, do you really think so?’’ said Audrey. 

“T do,’’ said the conductor. 


“Behaving Like Paolo and Francesca — Moonlight and Roses”’ 


Then he went away; and the lightning certainly did not 
let up, nor the thunder which came after it. 

“I do hope there’ll be someone at the station to meet 
me,” thought Audrey. Tim, perhaps—or even the Ken- 
tuckian. Only, she infinitely preferred it should be Tim. 
She hadn’t Lolly’s interest in danger. 

The rain came down in wild gray torrents. Yellowish 
gray the air through which the train hurtled forward. The 
countryside lost contour, became a matter merely of mass 
which might be a pond or a field or a wood, until lightning 
etched it with livid and leprous clearness—trees, road, 
fences, houses, come and gone in one breathless, hideous 
flash. 

“This is too horrible!”’ thought poor Audrey, wincing. 
And it actually was the worst storm of the year. Papers 
next morning said so, which is datum—of a sort. 

She thought of her apartment in town with passionate 
nostalgia. There was a new book someone had lately sent 
her. She might have supped in holy solitude on milk toast 
and taken the book to bed with her. 

Now—no telling but what she’d be struck by lightning 
on her way to Lolly’s house, arriving a blackened and 
twisted corpse, with her clothes burned off. Victims of 
lightning always had their clothes burned off. Even un- 
struck and still wearing her best new undies, her new navy 
crépe, the hat Lolly herself had approved, she’d be drenched 
and ruined. 

“The Bay—next stop,”’ said the conductor. ‘Hail and 
farewell,” he might have added, from the look in his rheumy 
eyes. 

Audrey took her bag and got off when the train stopped, 
into dank electrified twilight. Lightning flared, thunder 
crackled, rain swished and wind howled—the incidental 
music of her entrance. She was drenched to the skin, 
crossing the platform. She was almost in angry tears by 
the time she induced a rattletrap flivver to take her and her 
belongings to the Fenner house—Tim and Lolly being the 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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When We Were Small Boys, He Used to Come in His Unctle’s 
Cart When Preslow Was Delivering Mended Tinware Around 
the Island, and We Had Been Well Acquainted in Summers 


Jerome Byng. The alphabet’s representative was a 

spectacled young clerk employed by Yale College, 
who stood shouting names into a crowd of damp freshmen 
and jerking a thumb at numbered seats when we came 
forward out of the muddle. He bawled my name and 
spiritually kicked me into the first seat before a professor’s 
desk in this dreary cellar, and then he bawled, “‘Byng— 
Mr. Jerome Alexis Byng!”’ 

“I’m not deaf, you know,” a tall, very fair lad said 
slowly, coming slowly down the side of the low classroom 
from the mob in the doorway. 

The clerk was silenced and awed. I was charmed and 
scared. Mr. Byng settled into the chair and composed 
his legs before him as two long arrangements in gray 
tweed. Nothing whatever had yet been heard in the 
freshmen dormitories along York Street about any Russian 
prince in the new class of 1911; but this was plainly a 
Russian prince, and a ball of legends rolled through my 
mind while I studied Jerome Alexis Byng sideways. 

I had once seen a Russian prince surveying everything 
in the paddock at Saratoga with an air of being too polite 
to say how badly he thought of it. Here was another— 
the same pallid, flattened face, the cleft chin and lint-white 
frothy hair which broke above the ears into small waves 
of absolute curl. I thought of sables, Siberia, salt mines 
and the other sibilant properties of princes whose sleighs 
bore them, among serfs, down the Nevskii Prospekt to call 
on czars. I thought of caviar in cups of ice, of villas on 
the Riviera, of lustrous women whose necklaces of aqua- 
marine and yellow diamond had been extracted from 
groaning provinces by the knout and the Cossack. Snow 
fell around me and I shivered becomingly when Jerome 
Alexis Byng turned his granite eyes on me—I’d coughed— 
and erased me from his considerations. He washed me 
from the earth. It was superb; somewhere or other the 
tall lad had learned how to stare. 

In those days a freshman class weltered about successive 
sets of heroes. The football godlings, the more obvious 
dandies and the noisier rakes had their day; and then, 
when winter shut boys into the dormitories, the entertain- 
ers arose with mandolins, jokes borrowed from their 
fathers and recipes for novel drinks. Spring elevated the 
prospective captains of crews and track teams and the 
baseball men. 

But through all this processional movement of young 
celebrities Jerome Alexis Byng extraordinarily continued 
his course. Boys rushed to report among the rooms in 
York Street that they had extracted a word or two words 
from the mysterious Byng. My roommate gave a dinner 
to celebrate a winning of three words, although it was 
argued that Byng’s response, ‘‘ Half past two,” to a ques- 
tion about the time did not count as three words but as 
two if you make it “halfpast.” I myself scored only once. 
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I asked Byng for his pocketknife one day in a Greek reci- 
tation when my pencil broke, and he said, ‘‘Sorry,”’ in his 
curtest English manner. ' 

He, in short, was the man who never spoke to anybody 
and who cut those who tried to speak to him. He strolled 
alone in freshets of the class from York Street into the 
quadrangle. He was seen meditating in the library with a 
book opened before his hopelessly correct waistcoat and 
a rimless single lens adjusted to his right eye. He was 
observed naked but unapproachable, practicing dives in 
the tank of the yellow gymnasium. He wore a flat silver 
watch strapped to one wrist—remember that this was 
years before the war made wrist watches respectable to 
the virile—and he appeared—alone—in the most severely 
smart dinner jacket in the old Hyperion Theater and 
watched the evolutions of actresses with inhuman calm. 

And who was Jerome Alexis Byng? The prevalent 
theories were: (a) A member of an exalted English family 
concealing himself in the United States; (b) a Russian 
nobleman; (c) a prize fighter in pursuit of education. 
This last theory was current among people who had seen 
Byng in swimming. As a matter of fact, there were a 
dozen better built and probably stronger lads in the class; 
but none, I admit, quite so imposing as Byng. He man- 
aged to tower in his husks of English tweed and serge, and 
it astonished me afterward to find out that he was 
scarcely six feet high. Well, there he was. Our dandies 
wondered where his clothes were made, and I, sitting three 
times a week beside this iced grandeur, wondered why on 
earth he was somehow so familiar. 

“Very good, indeed,” said an instructor one day in May, 
1908; ‘‘but you pronounce Latin in the old style, Mr. 
Byng. Did you go to school in England, by any acci- 
dent?” 

“No,” Byng said, closing his book; “‘I was privately 
tutored.” 

“Oh! But in England?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Byng; “‘at Holton Regis, in Devon- 
shire.”’ 

The class—or that part of the class given to reading 
novels—at once thought of gorse, combs, clotted cream, 
fog, the Spanish Armada and huntsmen in red coats, and 
Byng’s fame was augmented. If he had been handsome 
or shy, I suppose some adolescent sentiment would have 
quivered around him, and boys would haye at least pre- 
tended to be sorry when no Byng appeared in the autumn 
of 1908 to begin a sophomore year; but his stare had made 
him no friends, and we said cordially to one another that 
we hoped he’d fallen off a rock in the Alps and broken his 


blamed neck. And so he was forgotten, as youth imagines 
that it forgets. Only I went on puzzling, when I happened 
to think of Byng, because we had met before somewhere, 
and I knew that in this somewhere people called him Lex. 

Somewhere, of course, was as good as next door to a part 
of my childhood. In July of 1911 I drove a hired surrey 
down a lane in the tiered town of Nantucket and halted 
the drowsy horses at a gateway belonging to Jimmy Pres- 
low, whose sign, nailed to the breast of a white giantess 
once the figurehead of a great ship, announced that J. 
Preslow was a tinker, plasterer and carpenter. I forget his 
preferred vocation. Anyhow, he had our wash boiler in 
his keeping, and I’d been sent seven miles in breezy sun- 
light to bring the thing home on a suspicion that a month 
was enough time to mend a small leak in it. 

In those days motor cars were not allowed on Nantucket 
Island, and you drove from the eastern edge of the sandy 
crescent into the heap of white and gray old houses which 
heap up to the tower crowned with a golden cupola. This 
gold bell flamed in the rich noon high over trees and lawns. 
It hung at the world’s top, and Jimmy Preslow’s dooryard 
was on the level of the exquisite bay girt in pallid sands. 
I stared up at the gold and sat in the surrey, occasionally 
yelling, ‘‘Hi!’’ in the hope that Preslow might be at home 
and sober. The cupola, for which whalemen watched long 
ago, hypnotized me; and, periodically yowling, I sat 
squinting through half a mile of breeze and light until 
Jerome Alexis Byng said,. ‘‘ Well?” 

He was standing a yard from my elbow in the lane and 
was giving me his famous stare, which, after all, was simply 
the stare given by pure-blooded Nantucketers to those 
silly creatures who weren’t born on the island. But it was 
still a powerful instrument, even though he grinned. 

“Well?” 

“Ts—is—is your uncle at home, Lex?” : 

“No,” said Jerome Alexis Byng, resting a naked arm 
on the side of the seat; ‘‘he’s gone to Boston on a bust. 
Home next week, if alive. How are you?” 

“All right,” I murmured. 

When we were small boys, Lex Byng used to come in 
his uncle’s cart when Preslow was delivering mended tin- 
ware around the island, and we had been well acquainted 
in summers. Then they told me that Lex had gone to sea, 
as a Nantucketer traditionally should, and he’d faded 
into a kind of amiable specter inhabiting the dark coasts 
of memory, something seen and not important, a kind of 
remote cousin to an affection. He was not Jerome Alexis 
Byng in the tail end of the nineteenth century, but Lex, 
nephew of the unsober and mendacious Preslow, and gen- 
erally soiled. He was now soiled, but his public dignity 
supported the grease coated on his bare arms and on his 
singlet of cotton, so thin that I knew he would have to. 
serub black muck off his chest before he went to bed. 

“‘Where’ve you been lately, Lex?” 
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“Navy,” Lex yawned; ‘just got out. Two years. 
Pretty dull, but awi’ly healthy an’ all that. Not sure it’s 
any duller than college. Let’ssee. You've graduated now? 
My word! However did you stand it?” 

Immediately the four years of my superior education 
dwindled into a blot of insignificance. I humbly muttered 
that I didn’t know how I’d stood it, and wondered how 
the commonalty of the Navy had stood Lex’s English 
accent. 

“Come on in,” he said, with no particular condescen- 
sion. ‘‘I suppose Uncle Jimmy’s got something of yours. 
I wouldn’t know what it was, y’know. I only got home 
last week.” 

I followed his white shoulders, filthy tan trousers and 
collapsed cotton shoes through the cumbered dooryard 
and around into a disgraceful garden, where tinware, 
bicycles, bits of plumbing and several bathtubs were scat- 
tered among hollyhocks and the trunks of ailanthus trees. 
Beyond this untidy realm was a shaggy meadow and three 
hundred yards of salt-water marsh. Then the bay rippled 
as an uneasy turquoise. 

“Pick out your junk,” said Lex, sitting on a bathtub. 
“‘T’ve been mendin’ bikes all morning. Uncle Jimmy’s a 
disgusting character, ain’t he? No system and less sense. 
He’s a good egg though.” 

The phrase ‘‘a good egg’’ was not yet transplanted from 
England, and I thought that Lex had invented it. I per- 
ceived our wash boiler hanging —unmended—on a distorted 
little apple tree, and said, apologetically, ‘‘Don’t think 
your uncle’s had time to attend to it.” 

“Three months or so,’’ Lex pondered, ‘“‘is his usual 
times. sat Say, what’s the best hotel in Venice? I’ve 
never been in Italy. I’m goin’ over again next winter and 
one ought to do Italy.” 

Of course, I didn’t particularly believe that he was going 
to Italy. True, out beyond the marsh rippled his vehicle 
for the visit of inspection, but one never believes in sailors. 


“Pick Out Your Junk,’’ Said Lex, Sitting on a Bathtub. 


At the age of fourteen, Lex started off to examine the world 
by simply going into New Bedford and planting himself 
on an English tramp. Having landed at Liverpool, he pro- 
ceeded by the ordinary means of just walking to tour 
England. 

But one never believes such things, because people do 
them too constantly. Yet in the face of his terrible dig- 
nity, I merely told him what someone had told me was the 
best hotel in Venice, and Lex nodded, picking at a hole in 
the rubber of his left sole. 

“Thanks. The best pictures are at Florence, I suppose. , 
One ought to go there. If you’re going in for public life, you 
have to know things like that. . . . Going to be here all 
summer?” 

“No; I’m going down to Pennsylvania to fish,” I said 
as grandly as I could, ‘‘next week.” 

Lex was not impressed. He remarked, ‘‘Dullish. I used 
to fish a good deal in England. It’s one of those things one 
pretends to like. . . . Gota cigarette on you? . Say, 
what d’you know about Russia?” 

At this point I believe that I influenced Lex’s career. A 
client of my father had been fooling in Russia lately with 
one of the great foundries so amazingly administered by the 
imperial government in a mist of graft, suppressed strikes 
and the beginnings of the seethe toward Bolshevism. I 
spoke grandiosely of all that, and the fair, ugly personage 
listened, enlarging the hole in his shoe. He listened sur- 
passingly, by the way. 

‘And you say a lot of the electricians and engineers are 
English?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Huh!” said Lex tranquilly. “‘I’m a pretty damn good 
electrician myself. . . . Oh, it was decent of you not to 
give me away at New Haven. Thanks.” 

If I had said honestly that I didn’t know who he was at 
New Haven, it might have offended him; but again it 
might have amused him. The great are curious. I mumbled 
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something and watched him stroll to pick our wash boiler 
from the apple tree. 

“T suppose,” I said, while he hunted down a bar of 
solder in a bin of such trifles, ‘‘the island seems pretty tame 
after the Navy.” 

“M-m—yes. But islands are good places to think in, 
y'know. . . . Napoleon,” said Jerome Alexis Byng, ‘‘ was 
born on an island, and so was Alexander Hamilton, and 
El Greco. And Benjamin Franklin’s mother came from 
here y’know, and so did Maria Mitchell, the astronomer. 
An island,’”’ he informed me, ‘‘concentrates racial forces. 
Lots of people in public life have been born on islands.” 

That left me nothing to say. Lex lighted some kind of 
burner and began to mend the wash boiler. He became 
pensive, and hardly spoke again before I paid him twenty- 
five cents and carried off my family’s modest possession to 
the surrey. He let me carry it. The racial forces concen- 
trated in him didn’t permit Lex to be servile. And that 
was, finally, just as well. If he had been servile, he would 
have knuckled under to Philip Ten Broeck Harvey on the 
Lido outside Venice in August of 1913. 

I don’t quite know what happened on the Lido, because 
I wasn’t there. Harvey told me about it a few weeks later 
in Trafalgar Square. His red hair and his feverish, beauti- 
ful face protuded from the door of a taxicab and he called 
to me over the sidewalk, ‘“‘I say! Come here!’’ Then, 
when I didn’t come, he got out of the machine and limped 
three yards to meet me. 

““Remember that fellow in our class, freshman year—the 
big swine who cut everybody? Bangs—wasn’t that his 
name?” 

“Byng,’’ I said; “Jerome Alexis Byng.”’ 

“That’s it! Here, who the devil is he?” 

Harvey was fairly yelling, and several Londoners were 
looking at the thin, extravagant charm of his face. Rain 
was falling and the day was cold as December. This face, 
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FOREWORD 

HAVE for many years had a deep interest in 

the French occupation of Northern Africa. 

In 1900, with a gay party of pleasure seek- 
ers, we sailed into the harbor of Algiers on a 
yacht. After a few days of sight-seeing and delightful oc- 
cupation we sent the boat along the coast and drove with 
horses across to Tunis. Therefore ever since the occupa- 
tion of Morocco by the French some fourteen years ago 
I have had a great desire to visit that country. 

The first opportunity that offered was on the twenty- 
fifth of March last, when I left Paris in the evening of that 
day, accompanied by Col. T. Bentley Mott, military 
attaché to the American Embassy at Paris, Mrs. Mott 
and my daughter-in-law, Mrs. Parmley Herrick, and ar- 
rived in Marseilles in the morning. From there we 
sailed to Algiers on an excellent boat of the 
Trans-Atlantic Company. We arrived at Al- 
giers in the early afternoon and motored 
about, noting the marked improvement 
of that city since my last visit in 1900. 

Taking a train in the evening, we 
arrived at Oran next morning. 
There we met our motors and 
began our motor journey of 2500 
miles through Morocco. The 
interest of our visit was inten- 
sified by the fact that this was 
just before the collapse and 
capture of that old scamp, 
Abd-el-Krim. Since the begin- 
ning of the administration of 
Marshal Lyautey about four- 
teen years ago, the eyes of Ku- 
rope, and I may say of the world, 
have been looking with intense 
interest on Morocco. Its rapid de- 
velopment, its location and its po- 
tentialities have year by year become 
of increasing interest, until it has as- 
sumed a primary importance in the set- 
tling down and adjustment of European rela- 
tions. 

The following is a graphic and truthful account 
of our journey through this extraordinary country. I 
wish that many Americans might take this trip. Since the 
beginning and finish of the war the American people have, 
with no desire for territory and no desire for interference in 
foreign affairs, evinced a keener and deeper interest in all 
that relates to foreign countries, since our contact for the 
future must be closer. The relations between our country 
and peoples in a more backward state of progress are now 
and must continue to be a problem of the highest national 
importance. Our policy in this delicate matter cannot be de- 
cided, unaided, by our President or our Congress, but will 
be determined in its last analysis by the way the American 
voter looks at it. Therefore the more our citizens visit 
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Morocco, or any other foreign country, the more they will 
have a first-hand knowledge of the latest and most success- 
ful experiment in what is generally called colonial adminis- 
tration. 

Morocco is not a colony of France, but a protectorate. 
Now a protectorate is almost anything the protector 
chooses to make of it, and in Morocco, France is blazing an 
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absolutely new trail, upon the ultimate success of which, I 
believe, will.depend the future relations of powerful mod- 
ern states with those having a less progressive civilization. 
Our contacts with other races are not only numerous, but 
they are intimate and delicate, and they bid fair to con- 
tinue so. Therefore to see how France is solving her prob- 
lem under conditions as complicated as those existing in 
Morocco is highly instructive. This is one of the reasons 
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why I suggest that Americans visit that strange 
land, so old, so new, so crowded with history; so 
far away, so easily accessible; a land which:often 
made me think of ‘“‘the winning of the West’”’— 
our own Far West—lighted by the magic of 
Aladdin’s lamp. I would not like the reader of the ac- 
count of this little journey for a moment to search for 
any ulterior purpose in taking the trip. It was simply a 
brief release from an arduous task, or a little holiday in 
the sunshine, searching for rest and change, which we 
found in abundance. Myron T. HERRICK. 


HE amount of advice we received as to route and season 
was equaled only by the variety of counsel-offered us 
regarding clothes. As I had been placed in charge of the 
expedition, I solved these questions on general-staff 
principles. The time for operations was fixed by 
the political situation in France, the itinerary 
by Monsieur Dal Piaz and the clothes by 
the ambassador’s valet. My own re- 
sponsibility, it will be observed, was 
thus quite satisfactorily covered, 
which of itself is no violation of 
general-staff procedure. 
Instead of sailing for Casablanca, 
the Atlantic port of Morocco, we 
decided to go to Algiers and 
penetrate the country from the 
east; and for the traveler who 
wishes to get some idea of 
what a new thing Morocco is 

_ in the long history of coloniza- 

tion, Algeria is a useful prep- 
aration. Its conquest was begun 

in 1830 under Charles X, and 
though each succeeding régime 
carried forward the business, no 
one plan was ever long pursued. 

The only idea which persisted 
throughout seems to have been to try 
to make Algeria a little France and turn 
each city into an imitation Paris. French- 
men who understand and love Africa deplore 

both the method and the results; and although 
Algeria is now prosperous and her inhabitants are 
politically exactly the same as any other Frenchmen, it 
took a hundred years to accomplish this, and most obsery- 
ers believe that it will take a hundred more before native 
Algerians assimilate French virtues in equal measure with 
French vices. 

The procedure in Morocco was entirely different, and 
the contrast between the results obtained there during 
only twelve years of well-planned effort and the results in 
Algeria is made all the more striking by the similarity of 
climate, population and religion, as well as by the nearness 
of the two regions to each other. What these methods would 
have saved in blood and treasure had they been applied 
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to Algeria or 
Madagascar is 
now tooapparent; 
nor must it be im- 
agined that there 
was no one to pro- 
pose a wiser way 
for these earlier 
conquests of 
French arms and 
French adminis- 
tration. The plead- 
ings of men like 
Bugeaud and Gal- 
lieni met a deaf 
ear in Paris, and 
their carefully 
reasoned plans 
were sacrificed to 
the exigencies of 
home polities. 

Until 1914 it 
may be said that 
the interior of 
Morocco was 
closed to the 
whole world, and foreigners never dared to venture out- 
side the few wretched seaport towns. Anarchy, as well 
as dire misery, had reigned for years, culminating in 
massacres, civil war and change of sultans. The French 
had been called in by first one and then the other, and 
finally in August, 1912, a treaty establishing the terms 
of the present protectorate was signed by Mulai Yusef, 
then and now Sultan of Morocco. Two years later the 
country had to a great extent accepted Mulai Yusef’s 
authority and the French protectorate; the great chief- 
tains had submitted, and the work of organization under 
Lyautey was getting under way when the World War 
broke out. 


An Impartial Customhouse 


F THIS event deprived the general of all assistance com- 

ing from France, it fortunately left him free to follow 
unhampered the inspirations of his own self-reliant genius; 
and what he accomplished in this vast, barely pacified 
country during the next four years is one of the marvels of 
history. He not only held it but he organized it from top 
to bottom, built roads, increased production and—last but 
not least—he sent to France thousands of magnificent 
troops to fight against her enemies. 

The Morocco we were about to see was Lyautey’s 
Morocco; the evidences of peace and prosperity were the 
work of his hands, the kind of government in operation 
a thing wholly devised by him; and as we traveled for 
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days through 
fields of rolling 
grain, beheld 
whole cities 
sprung with or- 
derly .complete- 
ness beside their 
untouched an- 
cient brethren, 
saw fleets of ships 
tied up in modern 
docks where creeks 
had lately run, it 
seemed beyond 
belief that all this 
had come to pass 
in twelve short 
years, during four 
of which a terrible 
war had held its 
sway. 

From Algiers to 
Oran was anight’s 
journey in a com- 
fortable sleeping 
car, in which the 
snowy turbans and flowing robes of the Arabs who shared 
it with us seemed strangely out of place. At Oran we 
found our motor cars, also Brouca, the admirable courier 
whom M. Dal Piaz had picked to guide and guard the 
ambassador, and soon we were on our road to 
Fez. Our first stop was at the very old and once 
powerful Berber city of Tlemcen, where we spent 
two nights in a charming hotel. The officer who 
commands the troops here was fighting in the 
Riff, but we lunched with his wife and were sur- 
prised to find Harvard banners and American en- 
signs hanging in her hall. These, we learned, were 
souvenirs of Colonel Azan’s admirable work in 
America during 1917. 

Leaving Tlemcen, we lunched at Oujda, the 
first town across the Moroccan border. Here four 
weeks later was held the conference in which 
Abd-el-Krim’s ambassadors refused the terms 
offered him, followed by the resumption of the 
war, his downfall and exile. We were sur- 
prised at the rigid customhouse formalities at 
the frontier, and they gave us the first practical 
evidence of Morocco’s carefully guarded auton- 
omy. 

All goods that enter the country pay 12 per 
cent ad valorem, and it makes no difference 
whether they come from France, America, Al- 
geria or the Sudan, the same duty is exacted. It 
was for this reason that, as we found out later, 
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so many foreign things were cheaper in Morocco than in 
France. 

On the road from Oran to Tlemcen we had traveled for 
hours and hours through unbroken vineyards and orange 
groves; after Oujda we got our first taste of the desert- 
like country which stretches to Taza. This ride was for all 
the world like a day’s motor trip in Southern California— 
the crops, the flowers, the marvelous and variegated colors 
of the soil and sky, the fertile patches where water came, 
the barren hills in the distance. 


Back to the Arabian Nights 


T TAZA, man and Nature changed quite suddenly. 
There were running streams, green hills, grain and 
pasture land, while groups of soldiers of various skins and 
divers costumes dotted the landscape—that wonderful and 
delightful mixture of every strange-looking thing which 
goes to make up the French army in Morocco. Taza, since 
Abd-el-Krim’s irruption in the spring of 1925, had become 
the center of great military activity, and these detach- 
ments which filled the roads were already preparing the 
operations that were so quickly to bring about his sur- 
render. 

To the uninitiated it looked like picturesque confusion, 
but we who had seen these troops before knew better; 
every man had his job and was doing it. These were the 
fellows who had fought in France, as rarely men have ever 
fought, during four years of murderous combats, and the 
soldiers of our own First and Second divisions have 
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preserved an agreeable recollection of these their Moroccan 
neighbors on a very hot day near Soissons in July of 1918. 

After a night in the really perfect hotel of Taza we only 
paused for a glimpse of the old town, for Fez was but a 
few hours away and our curiosity had been held in check 
already long enough. Outside its gates General de Cham- 
brun met the ambassador and conducted him to the goy- 
ernor’s palace, where we were invited to stay. From this 
moment on we fell completely under that spell which 
Morocco has always cast upon those who have penetrated 
her mysteries. 

There are many gardens as beautiful as those of Mar- 
rakesh; there are palaces more splendid than those at 
Rabat; there are as fertile fields, mountains more im- 
pressive, costumes equally picturesque; the remains of 
Moorish art are more splendid in Spain, the mosques 
of other Moslem lands are not inferior; but in Morocco 
alone the traveler finds himself transported bodily and 
with no effort of the imagination into the very land 
and times of the Arabian Nights. All the tales that 
charmed his childhood, the pictures he has turned upon his 
mother’s knee, the bright imaginings of palaces and 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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HAVE sometimes wondered,” said Mrs. 
Alward’s vis-a-vis, “‘whether we public 
women do not, perhaps, make a mistake. 

“A mistake? How?” asked Mrs. Alward, rais- 
ing her voice, already sharp- 
ened by long platform usage, 
against the incessant soprano 
clamor about her. It was dis- 
tracting, that clamor. The or- 
chestra at the far end of the 
great hotel dining room was 
working against it furiously 
and silently, like little figures 
on the screen; and only the 
striving, topmost notes of the 
violin reached them, very 
faintly, like sounds borne far 
distances by the wind. 

“What mistake do you mean, 
Mrs. Tracey?” Mrs. Alward 
conveyed across the din. 

Mrs. Tracey carefully but- 
tered her roll. ‘‘You know, 
Mrs. Alward,”’ she said, ‘“‘the 
truth is ” She looked at 
her companion solemnly, and 
then went on, as though on the 
point of something tremendous, 
apocalyptic, as though she were 
about to lay the shining key to 
the universe itself on Mrs. Al- 
ward’s dinner plate. 

“The truth is that marriage 
should be a partnership,” said 
Mrs. Tracey. 

Mrs. Alward had been a pub- 
lic executive too long not to un- 
derstand that the first principle 
of political success is to suffer 
platitudes gladly. Besides, as 
a serious woman, she was not 
unsympathetie toward plati- 
tudes, feeling how soberly, 
adequately, without any dis- 
quieting glitter, they rounded 
off eternal truth. No, it was 
something else, something acid 
and personal under Mrs. 
Tracey’s irreproachable gen- 
eralizations, that set her on her 
guard. 

““Tt’s because I shelved her 
notice of motion this morning,”’ 
thought Mrs. Alward. And 
aloud, she said in almost her 
natural voice, for the orchestra, 
limp and exhausted, had ac- 
cepted defeat, and the clamor 
about them had begun to sub- 
side. 

“But surely, Mrs. Tracey, 
surely it isn’t any betrayal of 
that partnership to interest 
oneself in the interests of the 
community! For isn’t the com- 
munity simply the home on a 
wider scale? And haven’t we 
a responsibility toward it which 
we can neglect only at our 
peril?”’ 

Irrefutable argument! Mrs. 
Alward had used it twenty 
times on conference platforms. 
And her hearers never failed 
to receive it soberly, eagerly, 
ready, each one, to go out and 
adopt the community as though it had been an orphan 
left helpless on her doorstep. 

Mrs. Tracey nodded rather enigmatically. Very care- 
fully she detached her peas from her salad, and after a 
moment’s contemplation, thrust the result disdainfully 
aside. Mrs. Alward watched her with irritation growing 
under her suavity; longing—for she could never cease to 
regard the world as her nursery—to set Mrs. Tracey’s 
plate firmly before her once more, with: ‘Now, eat that or 
you can’t have another thing.” 

“Men are queer creatures!”” mused Mrs. Tracey. 


Prony & 


It Was No More Likely, Thought Mrs. Alward, With Her Foot at Frederick’s Portal, That Howard Would be 
Lunching With a Lovely Blonde Than That She Herself Would be Lunching With the Governor of the State 
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““Men’’—Mrs. Alward raised her glass of water gravely, 
as though it were a toast—“‘right-thinking men, are very 
little different from women. My own husband ——” 

“Your own husband!”’ Mrs. Tracey gave a little laugh, 
as daring, as insolent, as gay as the flung-out cloak of a 
toreador. ‘‘My dear, I saw your own husband having 
luncheon with a lovely blonde in Frederick’s the day 
before I left.” 

Mrs. Alward calmly finished her glass of water and set it 
down. ‘‘That was my niece who happened to be in town 
last week,” she said. “‘From Detroit. I asked Howard to 


CRANK 
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look after her while I was away. . . . Eat your 
lettuce, my dear; it’s good for you.” 

Mrs. Tracey rather pointedly ignored her let- 
tuce. “‘She’s awfully attractive, isn’t she?’”’ she 
said. And after a pause, on a 
note of returning playfulness, 
“My dear, I was only teasing 
you of course. Everyone knows 
that Mr. Alward simply adores 


you.” 
Mrs. Alward smiled com- 
posedly. ‘It isn’t a subject 


that causes me a great deal of 
uneasiness,’ she said. And a 
moment or two later she rose 
and laid her table napkin be- 
side her plate. 

“Do you mind if I run 
away?’’ she said. “I’m not 
taking dessert . . . they give 
you such a shocking amount to 
eat at these conferences. And 
I’ve a great deal to do before 
tomorrow.” 

“Why, no; not a bit,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Tracey charm- 
ingly. “It’s been a privilege 
to have even these few minutes 
with such a busy person.” 

Mrs. Alward rose and walked 
down the long dining room. 
And as she walked, all the 
bright little hats turned in her 
direction, like flowers swept by 
a stately wind. They watched 
her, admiring and envious; her 
beautiful clothes, her fine face 
and figure; her pride in herself 
which so justly reflected their 
pride in her. The delegates 
grouped in the lobby, even the 
travelers and transients, gazed 
after her with flattering inter- 
est as she made her way through 
them. Her ascent in the lift, 
with those admiring faces look- 
ing up from below, was a sort 
of minor translation. 

Tomorrow’s address, almost 
finished, was on the portable 


stared down at it fora moment, 
then lifted typewriter and all to 
the center table. She sat down 
at the desk and drew a sheet of 
note paper toward her. 

“Dear Howard,” wrote Mrs. 
Alward. “You have probably 
seen by this time that they 
have made me president again. 
I’m scrry, dear, but I simply 
had to take it. There wasn’t 
another soul that understood 
the work properly. This is pos- 
itively the last year, however. 
Next year A 

Mrs. Alward paused, read 
over what she had written, tore 
it into little pieces, and drop- 
ping it into the basket by the 

’ desk, began again: 


Howard, my dear: After this 
ear—never again! I swear it. 
’m going to spend all the year 

breaking in next year’s president. 
I had luncheon today with Mrs. 
Ne ie and she told me—what do 
you think ?—that she saw you with a lovely blonde in Frederick’s! 
My dear, I’m simply thrilled! I must hear all about it when I 
get home! A 

I had intended to stay on for a day or two to finish up, but the 
weather is so ahoiinably hot, I think I’ll come home on to- 
morrow night’s train. 


Mrs. Alward’s pen, which had been moving more and 


more slowly, ceased. And in a moment the second letter 
fluttered down to join the first. She began again: 


Howard, darling: I’m president again! You poor lamb, it’s a 
shame! But this is positively the last time. Next year I’m 
going to stay home and play house with you. 


typewriter on her desk. She ~ 
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We had a huge reception last night at the governor’s resi- 
dence. It was quite a brilliant affair. I wore the new white 
evening frock you like, with the scarlet shawl. And I must have 
looked rather nice, because the governor actually tried to hold 
my hand behind a palm! It was too funny for words! 

I wanted to get home as soon as the conference closed; but 
there’s such a lot to do, I’m afraid I will have to stay over now 
till the beginning of next week. 


Mrs. Alward finished this letter, signed it, sealed it, and 
went and dropped it down the chute by the elevator. Then 
she came back, replaced the typewriter and went to work. 

“We women,” wrote Mrs. Alward, ‘“‘have always had an 
instinctive and at times troublesome sense of the moral 
values of life. It is, therefore, our inevitable duty, as well 
as our highest privilege, to use our political influence on 
the side of those forces that make for social and political 
righteousness. ais 

Tomorrow’s speech tapped its way through to its tri- 
umphant peroration. Then Mrs. Alward rose, put it in 
the drawer, and began to dress for the evening meeting. 


Mrs. Alward slipped her latchkey into the door and 
entered the house. It was a beautifully ordered house. It 
greeted you at the entrance like a practiced hostess— 
gracious, completely aware of itself, discreetly opulent. The 
wine-colored curtains moved slowly in the draft from the 
open door, like the folds of a stately garment. Light from 
above fell on the heavy wrought-iron furniture, the stuccoed 
walls, the wide shallow staircase whose curve was as inti- 
mately welcoming as the gesture of outstretched hands. 

“Anybody home?” called Mrs. Alward. 

There was an instant’s silence, then: 
swered a voice from the second floor. 

Mrs. Alward went up the stairs, her hand trailing the 
velvet rail, knocked at a door at the top of the stairs, and 
entered without waiting for a reply. 

After the perfected order of the hall and stairway, the 
room had an air of almost calculated chaos. Mrs. Alward 
took swift note of the disheveled bed, the strewn floor, the 
dresser heaped with socks, ties and collars, and finally of 
Don himself, sitting over by the window, still in his pajamas, 
his bare feet dangling over the arm of his chair. 

“Hello, mother!’ he said. “I thought you weren’t com- 
ing till next week!” 


“Hello!” an- 


Mrs. Alward crossed the room and kissed the top of his 
rumpled head. “It was too hot to stay any longer,’ she 
said. ‘‘How have you been?”’ 

“ Allright,” answered Donald, and thoughtfully scratched 
the sole of his right foot with the toe of his left. 

“And how is your father?” 

“He’s all right,’’ answered Don. 

She went over to the dresser, and sorting out the ties, 
hung them over the post of the mirror. She straightened 
the brushes and cover, gathered up the collars and socks. 

“One, two, three, four—eight cigarette stubs!” said 
Mrs. Alward. ‘‘Goodness, Donald!’ 

“‘There’s another tray over on the desk,’”’ said Don 
mildly. 

“You know nicotine does poison, son! That’s a proved 
scientific fact,’ said Mrs. Alward. She came over to him 
and hooked her fingers in his hair. . ‘What are you 
reading?’’ she said, and bent over his shoulder. ‘‘Oswald 
Spengler? What a very impressive book!” . She 
propped her elbows on the back of the chair. ‘‘I must brush 
up my German,”’ murmured Mrs. Alward. . ““Good- 
ness, Donald, I believe you’re getting dandruff. Do you 
do anything for it?” 

He moved his head a little under her fingers and she took 
her hand away. 

“T saw your picture in the paper,” he said. 

“Did you? Did you like it?’”’ asked Mrs. Alward. 

“‘Swell!’’ answered Donald, with an intonation that 
made her flush a little, doubting for the first time the 
regality of that impressive study. 

She had never learned to deal with him simply. She was 
always conscious of his ironic intelligence, always taking 
cover from it under the mantle of her maternal dignity. 
And yet he was so young! Sitting there in his pajamas, he 
really looked very little older than the small untidy boy 
who at five years of age was already matching her passion 
for order with a quiet equal passion for untrammeled chaos. 
She had a sudden longing to lean down and take his 
rough dark head against her breast. But she moved over to 
the door. 

“You know, at your age, you ought to be getting two 
hours’ tennis a day,’’ she said, rather majestically. She 
couldn’t help it with Don. She stood there in the doorway, 
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helplessly fixed in the dignity of motherhood. ‘My son,” 
she said gravely, ‘‘you’!] find some day that there is very 
little of the stuff of real living in German philosophy.” 

“Tt isn’t philosophy,’’ answered Donald gently. And 
Mrs. Alward went out and shut the door. 


Mrs. Alward went downtown to the headquarters of the 
Federated Councils, collected her mail, was affable from a 
faintly perceptible height with the paid secretary, and left 
to have luncheon at Frederick’s. 

She went to Frederick’s because it was just around the 
corner—well, practically just around the corner; because 
under its awninged roof it was the coolest place in the whole 
sultry city; because among all restaurants, it alone held 
the magic and heavily guarded secret of a perfect oil dress- 
ing that wouldn’t fatten—certainly not because of Mrs. 
Tracey’s petulant and exceedingly common gossip about 
Howard and a lovely blonde. 

She walked along the bright street, looking in the shop 
windows with their enchanting arrays of delicately flushed 
nuptial-looking lingerie, shining brass and silver against 
dark velvet, stately headless evening gowns waiting, erect 
and composed, to receive their guests, lovely nightgowns 
fainting in pale ecstasies across early American chairs. And 
as she walked, half Mrs. Alward’s mind was occupied with 
these and half of it with Howard. 

Except in the interests of his box factory, Howard was 
not, she knew, experimental. He always counted, with a 
fervency that she had never mistaken for apprehension, on 
a woman being sensible; and under an exterior rather 
troubadourish and gay—the preposterously hale and dog- 
gish look of the man in his genial forties who bestows and 
accepts cigarettes in the advertising posters—he had a 
heart stoutly sealéd against romance. So that it was no 
more likely, thought Mrs. Alward, now with her foot at 
Frederick’s portal—it was no more likely that Howard 
would be lunching with a lovely blonde than that she her- 
self would be lunching with the governor of the state. 

The head waiter was standing by the door, sleek, poised, 
looking like a fish miraculously erected on its tail. He 
came forward the moment Mrs. Alward entered, and led 
her to a little table to herself at the end of the long dining 
room. (Continued on Page 129) 


Mrs. Alward Sat Under an Orange:andsGreen Umbrella Canopy and Poured Tea Into Little Pale-Orange Cups as Fragile as Her Roses 
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HE woman bend- 
ing above the open 
desk drawer lifted 


out a rolled manuscript. 
She tried to slip off the 
stiff, dried rubber band. 
It snapped and the man- 
uscript, half unrolled, 
fell to the floor. She 
started to pick itup, but 
stopped, bending her 
head to listen. The 
sound of whistling came 
from thenextroom. She 
frowned. 

The date on the first 
page of the manuscript 
was written ten years be- 
fore. It seemed somuch 
nearer than ten years— 
November, 1916—but 
the paper had yellowed, 
theink faded. Ithad re- 
mained at the bottom of 
the drawer’s clutter dur- 
ing allthat time. Often 
Madame d’Arenville had 
thought of sorting out 
the contents of the desk, 
perhaps throwing some 
things away and putting 
the remainder—real war 
souvenirs—in proper 
order. 

Those bits of blue 
glass from Rheims Ca- 
thedral were not ven- 
ders’ fakes, but authentic 
pieces that she had 
picked up inside the 
church during the bom- 
bardment. 

She had been privi- 
leged beyond most 
women to visit there. 
She had intended that 
the glass be cut and 
mounted in rings, had 
even designed that deli- 
cate platinum bars be 
placed across each bit to 
give the effect of tiny 
windowpanes. She had 
forgotten. Probably 
now interest in such gifts 
had faded. However, posterity might be glad if the glass 
were kept. Her son’s sons, perhaps. 

The menus of war dinners that she had attended. The 
privileged woman always—the wife of a staff officer. One 
card bore Joffre’s autograph, another the names of Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau, side by side, written the day after 
Foch had been given the supreme command. Pershing’s 
name was on a luncheon menu, marked July 4, 1917, the 
first day that American troops paraded in France. She re- 
membered the enthusiasm, the first real gayety after long, 
dark years. Such things must be kept. “And the Iron Cross 
that Paul had sent back from Verdun after the retaking of 
Douaumont Fort, that epic struggle of all war. 

May sunshine streamed through the boudoir window. 
Eve d’Arenville closed the drawer impatiently. That eter- 
nal whistling in the next room! Her face was calm, but 
pale. She went to a window and looked down the wide 
parkway of the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Already the 
nursemaids trundled their charges along the tree-lined 
walks. Several officers, always early riders, were on the 
bridle path; Louise Lenormand stirrup to stirrup with 
young Sabatier. Always out with that young bounder, 
never with her husband. Louise was foolish—too foolish, 
perhaps. One couldn’t know, really. Eve’s American 
friend, La Duchesse Betty, very chic, smart, astride the 
beautiful sorrel, sedately attended-by a groom; as fresh 
apparently as though she had been in bed. And yet Eve 
knew that she had been on an all-night party—Mont- 
martre cabarets and breakfast at the Pre Catalan only an 
hour before. 

Children’s chatter came to the open window. How long 
since Eve had defied the conventions of her world and the 


“Why, Mother, You’re Crying!’ 


servants’ code by taking Pierre in his perambulator into the 
Avenue du Bois to see the rhododendrons, to buy toy bal- 
loons from that old man at the Porte Dauphine. Pierre 
was five in 1914, when the war began—a baby that she 
took to the-cellar, night after night, when German air- 
planes dropped bombs on the city. She told him stories 
then, beautiful fairy stories, so that he would not under- 
stand the commotion and be afraid. Next year the young 
Count d’Arenville would be ready for his military service. 
He would be enrolled as a cadet at St.-Cyr, destined, as his 
father, to become an officier de carriére in the service of 
France. 

The Marquise d’Arenville, at thirty-nine, was a woman 
of charm rather than mere beauty. She was medium height, 
slender, elegant, with ash-blond hair, large gray eyes, a 
wide mouth. She carried her head well back, which gave 
her a stateliness. A fragrance was about her always, and 
an old-fashioned grace set her apart from the easy loose- 
ness of postwar life. French, from one of the old families 
of Touraine, she seemed more Anglo-Saxon or Slav than a 


pure Latin. Her name, Eve, fitted her; she was so in- 


evitably feminine. She did not take social leadership, al- 
though her position gave her a prominent réle. She pre- 
ferred vastly the life of the small chateau on the Loire, 
inherited from her father, to the Paris social season. 
Impatiently, Eve pressed the button for her maid, 
Jeanne. Had the report come from Doctor Brunnelle, the 
great specialist, whom she had visited yesterday? She had 
been afraid to tell Paul. Anyway, it were better that he 
did not know. Why didn’t he go away, with his dismal 


whistling, before the report came? Her husband was al- 


ways seasons behind in his knowledge of popular music 
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and never knew but one 
tune atatime. Now he 
was engaged upon a mel- 
ody at least seven years 
old. A haunting, slow 
waltz, played in the res- 
taurants during the 
making of the peace 
treaty at Versailles—a 
depressing thing, said to 
have been written by an 
Englishman on the night 
that his wife died. 

Eve considered don- 
ning a riding habit and 
perhaps overtaking 
Betty in the Bois. But 
then she would be bored 
by details of the party— 
the certain spicy devel- 
opments in the Sladons’ 
career—Jimmy and 
Peggy, the Americans 
who were setting a pace 
for the fastest season 
Paris had ever known. 

Jeanne waited. Ma- 
dame regarded her 
thoughtfully. Themaid 
had come to her nine 
years ago, almost—just 
after the husband disap- 
peared at the Chemin 
des Dames. DidJeanne 
grieve now, as evidently 
she did then? Did these 
women, in mass, suffer 
so greatly as the world 
believed? Could they? 
Or did a lack of under- 
standing dull their pain? 
Eve herself often suf- 

- fered, but—did Jeanne 
ever go now to the Arcde 
Triomphe to pray at the 
grave of the Unknown 
Soldier, who might be 
Jacques, the missing 
husband? Madame 
d’Arenville shuddered. 
To pray, there in the 
noise and the confusion, 
between the subway sta- 
tion and the taxi stand, 
instead of in the cathe- 

dral —— Little Madge, the child wonder of the cinema, had 
just visited the grave, so the newspapers reported. Little 

Madge’s first act on arriving in France—placing a wreath— 

photographed there with René Latour, the French favor- 
ite—so happy to see Paris for the first time. . . . Happy 

Jeanne busied herself about the room. She picked up 
the half-unrolled manuscript lying beside the desk. Ma- 
dame d’Arenville held out her hand idly. On the first page, 
below the date, she read: ‘‘Ma chére petite Eve’’—Paul’s 
writing. She sank to a low divan before a window, drawing 
her light silk gown close about her body. Jeanne placed 
silk pillows behind her head. Madame motioned her away. 
She was reading—Paul’s diary, sent from the hospital 
after the battle at Douaumont, where he had been wounded. 
He had insisted upon leaving the staff and going back to 
the line. There he had won his brigade command and 
many citations and decorations. A useless left arm was 
the permanent physical result. 

“These men are my children,’ she read. “I say to you, 
Eve, dear, that the Old Guard of Napoleon was not so great 
as my own brigade of the Army of Verdun. My men are so 
wonderful—and so pathetic at the same time—that often 
I want to ery, just at the sight of them.” 

Such sentiment—from Paul! Beautiful, beautifully ex- 
pressed. Of course, the hospital ward might have helped 
bring it out. And now he is whistling away in the next 
room! Were other men like Paul? Whenever he learned a 
thing he went about humming it or whistling it until she 
wanted to scream. This sinister, incongruous waltz sad- 
dened her so—made her feel impending disaster. He was so 
late this morning—that message might. come. Often he had 
had his petit déieuner and was away before she awakened. 
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“The ides of March,” she muttered, smiling. The whis- 
tling soared insistent. He was quite cheerful, probably. 
He knocked at her door before entering and she slipped 
the diary under a pillow. 

The Marquis d’Arenville was a slight, well-polished 
man, with a pale, patrician, cynical face, the typical Pari- 
sian élégant. He was blond, blue-eyed, with a tiny mus- 
tache over a well-formed mouth; a thin pointed beard 
covered a weak chin that belied a really firm character. 

He was merely Captain d’Arenville when Eve married 
him, and the old marquis was the general. In the army, the 
d’Arenvilles never used their titles of noblesse. Eve, too, 
discouraged the use of her title, except with servants—in- 
curable snobs, all. Paul was now the general, and since the 
war had occupied an important post at the Ecole Supérieur 
de la Guerre. we 

Paul was smiling, the lugubrious tune still on his lips. 
He was in uniform, as always. The sun lightened his fair 
hair, that showed no trace of gray. Slight wrinkles creased 
the corners of the eyes, but they gave added distinction. 
Eve had never stopped caring for him. 

“My children’’—she remembered the words of the 
diary. His children of Verdun. He knew all his men, their 
family histories, their joys, their tragedies. All was part 
of his code as a soldier. When his men called him “my 
general,” according to army custom, they meant it quite 
personally. But he is only a grown-up Pierre; a child also, 
who really knows so little and needs so much care. She 
trembled slightly. Pierre was now just a trifle taller than 
his father. : 

“Bon jour, Eve.” He leaned above her, kissing her 
lightly upon the forehead. He lighted a cigarette. He 
was proud of the deftness of his one good hand. Eve al- 
ways watched wonderingly as he extracted the match from 
the box, knowing that he preferred no aid. 

“You are late this morning,” she said. 

He laughed gayly. ‘I am waiting for a delegation, in 
the salon,” he replied. ‘‘The Americans want me to speak 


at their big cemetery, near Verdun—Romagne, you know. 
They’ve got over fourteen thousand buried there—a whole 
division. They are to have a big ceremony—monument 
unveiling.” 

“How nice,’” Eve murmured. 

“Yes, isn’t it? They get all our big ones for'their affairs— 
all the marshals—everybody. This invitation shows they 
remember me for our liaison support when they were so 


hard pressed in the Argonne—at the beginning.” % 


“You will make a splendid address; you always do.” 
“4 “Merci, Eve, chérie. You're prejudiced, of course.’”’ He 
walked about the room, his face flushed. ‘‘ You must come 
along, Eve. I’ll do my best there, you may be certain. 
We few French who understand things have a big duty. 
Too much newspaper talk nowadays—blaming the Amer- 
icans for everything, particularly the bad exchange. We 
must keep the fires burning—sacred memory of comrades 
in battle—holy alliance to save civilization.’”’ His voice 
rang. She made no response—impossible—such old 
phrases. 

Jeanne entered the room to inform Monsieur le Marquis 
that he was wanted on the telephone. Paul frowned. Even 
Jeanne would not remember that he was the general. He 
motioned that he would take the message on the boudoir 
extension. ‘ 

He unhooked the receiver. Eve listened intently while 

he talked with the minister of war. 
_ A conference would take place that afternoon at the 
Elysée Palace, with the premier and the president of the 
republic. The General d’Arenville would be present. Paul 
laughed again, a bit ironically, as he hung up the instru- 
ment. 

“They are appointing me to a special commission,” he 
told his wife. ‘‘An interallied affair—experts only—to 
study reduction of land armaments. We are to report to 
the League of Nations at Geneva.” 

“They want you generals to discover that your work is 
really unnecessary,’ Eve remarked. 
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“Yes, that’s it—vote ourselves out, as it were. Hah! 
That’s the American idea. Naval disarmament. isn’t 
enough. It’s got to be all or nothing, if they join in.” 

“Sacred alliance,” Eve said. Then, after a pause, 
“and the ceremony at Romagne!” 

Paul thought that her voice sounded a trifle mocking. 
He shrugged and made no answer. He walked to the win- 
dow and stared out. Eve wondered whether he would 
whistle. Then he asked if she were free to lunch with him. 
She told him that she was invited to the Ritz to meet some 
Americans. He would be welcome, of course, if it would not 
bore him. 

He said distinctly that it would bore him, and that he 
would lunch at the Cercle Militaire. 

“Au ’voir.”” He kissed her again lightly upon the fore- 
head. 

Eve did not blame her husband for disdaining her usual 
daily program. Riding in the Bois—he was an infantry- 
man—never cared much for horses except on parade, when 
he rode well; the Ritz, its chatter, its crowd of foreigners, 
all too rich—the bear garden, he called it. That was his 
polite term. It bored her, too; but what will you? That is 
life nowadays. Frivolity and talk; talk of disarmament, 
talk of exchange, of parties, cocktails—the overnight buzz 
of a new conflagration somewhere. 

Paul still whistled as he went down the stairs; the same 
interminable tune of disaster, whistled gayly and off the 
key. Eve’s hand touched, accidentally, the forgotten 
manuscript, under the silk pillow. 

“Tt was a wonderful sight.’”” She was reading again. 
‘All the sears of battered Verdun were softened or obliter- 
ated in the light of the moon. The citadel, unchanged 
through its centuries, fell away beneath us as we climbed, 
and we looked down on the winding silver ribbon of the 
Meuse.”” Paul could describe it, indeed. 

“Near us one of our batteries was in full action. We 
were so close we could see the flashes of the big guns. 

(Continued on Page 146) 


Paul Halts His Horse, the Sword Rises and Sweeps Back in the Most Splendid Salute Ever Seen 
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and have him crowned King over this 
continent. We have found by expe- 
rience, says he, that we have not wit 
enough to govern ourselves; that all 
our declamations and parade about 
republicanism, liberty, property and 
the rights of man are mere stuff and 
nonsense, and that it is high time for 
us to tread back the wayward path 
we have walked in these twelve years. 
This plan, we’’—the Pennsylvania 
Gazette—“‘are told, gains friends and 
partisans rapidly, and it surely is nec- 
essary for the great body of the peo- 
ple to be on their guard.” 

The Bishop of Osnaburgh—my eye 
and Betty Martin! 

But the Federal Convention did 
not establish a monarchy, nor did it 
set up a king of America. . Instead, 
it promulgated a Constitution and 
created a President of the United 

States. A moribund congress 

at New York received these 
inventions without com- 
ment—one is almost 
tempted to say without 
interest—and for- 
warded them, in Sep- 
tember, 1787, to the 
various states for 
their inspection. 
They were invited— 
all but Rhode Is- 
land, which was 
sulking—to board 
“the Ship Consti- 
tution,’’ to put 
on ‘‘the New 
Breeches” and take 
their places under 
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Washington Taking the Oath of 
Office—Baron von Steuben, Gov. 
Arthur St. Clair, Chancellor Rob« 
ert Livingston, Secretary Samuel 
A. Otis, 
Roger Sherman, 


George Washington, 
John Adams, 


Gov. George Clinton and Gen. 


Henry Knox. In Oval— Washing« 
ton in His Masonic Apron and 
Neck Cloth 


HE people of the United 

States were extremely wor- 

ried in 1787. Indeed, the term 
itself was comparatively new and con- 
sequently alarming, offensive in many 
cases to sectional prides and prejudices; 
so that in 1788, Patrick Henry was remark- 
ing that he “‘would make this inquiry of 
those worthy characters who composed a part 
of the late Federal Convention. Give 
me leave to demand, what right had they to say: 
We, the people? My political curiosity, exclusive 
of my anxious solicitude for the public welfare, leads 
me to ask who authorized them to speak the language 
of We, the people, instead of We, the States?” 

But aside from that, there was cause, in 1787, for 
breathless worriment. It was all:on account of that 
same Federal Convention, sitting behind closed and 
guarded doors at Philadelphia, studying the question 
of anew form of government for the states in place of 
the old Articles of Confederation: General Washing- 
ton and Mr. Franklin, Mr. Madison, Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Livingston, Roger Sherman and Rufus King 
and the others—that “‘assembly of demigods,” as Mr. 
Jefferson called them. 
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Rumors of a King of America 


Ae they were preparing, so it was anxiously be- 
lieved by many, to establish a monarchy and set 
up a king of America. The crown was to be—had al- 
ready been, some said—offered to the young Bishop 
of Osnaburgh. Others insisted that it was the prince 
of Prussia. Why, it was no secret in Connecticut that: 

“A circular letter is handing about the country 
recommending a kingly government for these states. 
The writer proposes to send to England for the Bishop 
of Osnaburgh, second son to the King of Great Britain, 
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“the New Roof,’ as men everywhere were soon saying; 
and when nine states should have ratified the new docu- 
ment it was to become effective. F 

And very soon ‘‘the public mind as well as my own,” 
Patrick Henry found, “is extremely uneasy at the pro- 
posed change of government. . . . Liberty’’—Mr. Henry, 
who had reason to consider himself in a certain sense the 
curator of American liberty, exclaimed—‘“‘liberty, the 
greatest of all earthly blessings—give us that precious 
jewel and you may take everything else!’’ And there was 
not enough liberty, to his florid way of thinking, in the 
Constitution—that ‘Gilded Trap” of Antifederalist 
scorn, that ‘“‘triple-headed monster,’’ with its House, its 
Senate and its Executive. 


A New-World House of Lords 


ND in the hurly-burly of ensuing state conventions, 
in the uproar of pamphlets and squibs and cards which 
accompanied them, Mr. Henry was not alone. When it 
was not Centinel addressing insulting remarks to Laco, 
the pimp of Aristides, it was Brutus, and Cato, and Patriot, 
rushing into the gazettes to save the nation, or rather the 
state; to answer that persistent Publius with his ever- 
lasting Federalist letters, and confound his anonymous 
partisan propaganda—for to their contemporaries the 
celebrated treatises on the Constitution, of Mr. Hamilton, 
of Mr. Jay and of Mr. Madison were nothing more—to jab 
a quill at all the monarchist—the Bishop of Osnaburgh was 
not forgotten—aristocratic, Federalist well-born. 
Another new expression, this ‘‘well-born,’”’ gleaned from 
a clumsy and immediately misconstrued sentence in a book 
on American constitutions, written shortly before by John 
Adams. ‘‘The rich,’’ Mr. Adams had observed, “‘the well- 
born and the able will acquire an influence among the 
people that will soon be too much for simple honesty and 
plain sense in a house of representatives,’ and they ought 
therefore to be segregated in a senate. Obviously, in the 
opinions of every Antifederalist, an attempt to establish 
an aristocratic American House of Lords; and the coffee 
houses rang with the “‘well-born” epithet, hooted in 


Arriving at the Battery for His Inauguration 
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Federalist ears. “Ye patriots of America,” all good Repub- 
licans were warned, ‘‘arouse from the dangerous infatua- 
tion in which ye are lulled, and while it is yet time strain 
every nerve to rescue your country from the servile yoke 
of bondage. Suffer not, ye freemen of America, 
the well-born or their servile minions to usurp the sacred 
trust, to impose themselves upon you as your guardians.” 

It is not necessary here to enumerate the complicated, 
and frequently idiotic, objections to the new Federal Con- 
stitution, but to many patriots of 1788 the document and 
the system of government which it proclaimed were simply 
dreadful. Liberty was dead and foul despotism, of the 
British variety, rampant. The whole thing was a con- 
spiracy on the part of the aristocrats against the hard-won 
privileges of the freemen of America. For a country which 
had only recently announced the equality of all men, 
America was in a terrible sweat over aristocrats. They 
seemed, unaccountably, to persist. The preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence was all very well, but the 
.Pennsylvania, the New England, the Virginia grandees 
were still there, in satin breeches and silver buckles. 


The Alarms of Patrick Henry 


R. JEFFERSON had composed some resounding 

phrases about humanity, but the coaches of the 
aristocracy were still trundling through the streets, as they 
had in the days of the British royal governors. There was 
a surviving permanence in birth, in heritage, in breeding, 
which mere preambles could not destroy. There was an 
excellence of manner, a superiority of mind, which 
jealousy could only disparage, in the well-born. 

“‘There are certain seasons in the course of 

human affairs,’ a Columbian Patriot whose 
name was Elbridge Gerry declared, “‘when 
Genius, Virtue and Patriotism seem to nod 
over the vices of the times . . . orwe 
should not see such a passive disposition 
prevail in some while a supple 
multitude are paying a blind and idol- 
atrous homage to the opinions of 
those who by the most precipitate 
steps are treading down their dear- 
bought privileges; and who are 
endeavoring by all the arts of in- 
sinuation and influence to betray the 
people of the United States into an ac- 
ceptance of a most complicated system 
of government; marked, on the one side, 
with the dark, secret and profound in- 
trigues of the statesman, long practiced in 
the purlieus of despotism; and on the other, 
with the ideal projects of young ambition.” 
As for this Government, it would commence, 
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George Mason of Virginia insisted, 
‘‘in a moderate aristocracy. It is at 
present impossible to foresee whether 
it will, in its operation, produce a 
monarchy or a corrupt, oppressive 
aristocracy; it will most probably 
vibrate some years between the two 
and then terminate in the one or the 
other.”’ 

Patrick Henry foresaw even more 
dire emergencies. There would be a 
standing army “‘to execute the exe- 
crable commands of tyranny.”’ And 
this Constitution was said to have 
beautiful features, “‘but when I come 
to examine those features, sir, they 
appear to me horribly frightful. 
Among other deformities, it has an 
awful squinting; it squints towards 
monarchy. Your President 
may easily become king. . . . If 
your American chief be a man of 
ambition and abilities, how easy is 
it for him to render himself abso- 
lute! Thearmy isin his hands : 
and it will be the subject of long 
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meditation with him to seize the 
first auspicious moment to ac- 
complish his design. . . . If 
we make a king we may pre- 
scribe the rules by which he 
shall rule his people : 
but the President, in the 
field, at the head of his 
army, can prescribe the 
terms on which he shall 
reign master, so far that it 
will puzzle any American 
ever to get his neck from 
under the galling yoke. 
Away with your President! 
We shall have a king, the army 
will salute him monarch 
what will then become of you and 
your rights? Will not absolute des- 
potism ensue?”’ 
Whereupon “‘Mr. Henry strongly and 
pathetically expatiated on the probability 
of the President’s enslaving America, and the 
horrid consequences that must result.’”’ It was 
these remarks perhaps which inspired a gentleman 
to observe in the Pennsylvania Gazette that “in 
Pennsylvania and in Massachusetts . . . Anti- 
federalism proceeds chiefly from ignorance, but in 
Virginia it originates in debt and vice; hence 
in the latter state it prevails unfortunately among 
men of education and abilities.” But they were 
mortally alarmed, in Virginia and everywhere else. 
King George III and this new President of the United 
States—they were cut from the same scarlet, des- 
potie cloth. 


The First National Issue 


VEN Mr. Hamilton, as industrious a Federalist 

as could be found, thought nothing of the Con- 
stitution. ‘Mine is an odd destiny,” he told Gouvy- 
erneur Morris. “‘ Perhaps no man in the United States 
has sacrificed or done more for the present Consti- 
tution than myself; and contrary to all my antici- 
pations of its fate, as you know from the very 
beginning, I am still laboring to prop the frail and 
worthless fabric.”” If he supported it, it was only 
because it was impossible to ‘‘deliberate between 
anarchy and convulsion on one side, and the chance 
of good to be expected from the plan on the other,” 
and because the plan was “‘better than nothing.” 
But Mr. Hamilton’s objections to the Constitution 
were based, not on a lack, but on a superabundance 
in it of Mr. Henry’s Republican liberty. 

The New Roof or the Gilded Trap, Federalists and 
Antifederalists, the well-born and the antis—the 
contest was joined, the first essentially national 
issue was before the people; out of the collapse of 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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“So This is My Broker, Larry 
Owens,’’ She Says, Doing 
the High:Low With Her Voice 
When the Boss Introduced 


ITHOUT knocking anybody special 

I would like to state that a lot of 

the comedy they pull off down in 
Reilly & Wilson’s is about as funny as a rent 
bill. I don’t mind saying, either, that what I 
mean, in particular, is this popular ha-ha line about me 
being the office sheik, and having charge of the firm’s 
female ward. The stuff is old enough to be in a museum 
anyhow, and besides that, it don’t go so good with the 
wife every time she hears it. 

The true fact is the first time I ever heard of any of that 
squad of women was the day Mr. Wilson called me in and 
told me about Mrs. Henrietta Sinclair going to open an 
account with the firm. He said she was sending down 
twenty-five hundred margin, and he was putting it up to 
me to look after her. 

“We don’t want women’s accounts here,” says Mr. 
Wilson, “but I happen to know Mrs. Sinclair in a pure 
social way, and I can’t get 
out of taking this one. But 
I won’t have time to attend 
to her and give her prices 
and so forth, Larry, sol want 
you to be the one to do it. 
Being therein the order room 
all the time, watching the 
ticker, you will be able to tell 
her things when she calls up 
occasionally, or it might be 
more often than that. What 
she is yearning to do first is 
to buy 300 Modern Motors, 
because she has picked up a 
hot tip on it. Be polite to 
her, and don’t do anything 
she can blame on me or the 
firm.” 

If I had any sense, right 
there is where I would of told 
him that, being head order 
clerk, I didn’t have the time 
either. I should of asked him 
wouldn’t it be better to get 
one of the regular customers’ 
men to do it, because that is 
their job anyway. But like 
a fool I didn’t, probably be- 
cause I felt kind of proud 
having the boss pick me out 
to do something he had a 
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personal interest in. I had in mind he was a bachelor, and 
I didn’t know what might be the case. 

It wasn’t more than half an hour after he told me all this 
that the Sinclair party called up. She kind of gurgled over 
the phone, talking hi-lee hi-lo like one of these organs in a 
circus parade. She made a snappy start, too, telling me 
her friend Willoughby Wilson had told her all about me, 
and she knew my name was Larry, and she would call me that 
instead of Mr. Owens, because then we would seem more 
friendly in our business relations from the first. When she 
got all that off her mind, she wanted to 
know had we got her check yet. I told her 
I hadn’t heard, but I would go and ask. 


“Oscar Grossman!”’ He Shouts. ‘‘Jumping Christopher, Oscar Grossman!”* 
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“Why is that?” she says, getting very 
Queen Mary all of a sudden. ‘Mr. Wilson 
said you was to attend to all my affairs, and 
you certainly should know about my check 
without having to go any place.” 

I tried to tell her how, in our system, any money that 
come in addressed to the firm would go straight to the 
cashier, and I wouldn’t know about it till a little later. But 
she said she was sure Willoughby Wilson didn’t intend for 
her business to be done by that system, and I had better 
speak to him about it, or she certainly would. 

I got her to hold the wire till I could go back to the cage, 
and back there I found out no check was in yet. Well, that 
was all wrong too, and she talked five minutes straight 
before I got wise that she only mailed the check a couple of 
hours before. So I explained 
it hadn’t had a chance to get 
down to us yet, and then she 
took a lot more time telling 
me how absolutely rotten the 
post office is. It seemed she 
sent a letter in plenty of time 
to somebody once, but it 
didn’t get there till after the 
party’s. birthday; and an- 
other one that some man sent 
to her never did show up at 
all, even though it had several 
personal, private things in it. 
She said she met Al Smith 
one night at a reception, and 
mentioncd it to him, but it 
didn’t look as if he had done 
anything so far. 

Finally I got Henrietta 
back on the rails again by 
telling her as long as we knew 
she mailed the check it would 
be just the same as if we had 
it. I told her, if she was in 
a hurry, she could go ahead 
and do whatever it was she 
wanted to do in the market. 

“Of course I am in a 
hurry,’’ she warbles. “‘I want 
to order 300 shares of Mod- 
ern Motors Company stock 
right away. How much is 
the Modern Motors Com- 
pany stock now?” 
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“‘Larry, I Hear You Have Opened Up a Woman's Depart:< 
ment Here, and if That’s the Case I am Going to Quit’’ 


I looked it up and told her the last sale was 3714. 

“Oh, that is not fair at all,” she says. ‘‘When I was 
talking to Willoughby Wilson the price he gave me was 36, 
and I do not think you ought to try and charge me more 
than that.” 

“You must of heard him wrong,” I said. ‘“‘ Modern 
Motors didn’t sell any lower than 36% all day.” 

“That’s what I said,’’ she come back. “Thirty-six.” 

“And seven-eighths,”’ I told her. 

“Oh, I do not count eighths and fourths and things like 
that,’’ she says. “‘They mix me all up. I will pay you 36 
and the eighths for my Modern Motors Company stock, 


“‘What Do I Know About Grossman?’ He Says. 


but I will not pay as much as 37, and I do not think 
you should ask me to, after Willoughby Wilson telling 
me it was only 36 and something.” 

I couldn’t stand there talking to her forever, so I 
didn’t argue, but just put in an order on the Exchange 
to buy 300 Modern for her at 367%. In about an hour 
the market slipped down, and we got it at that price. 
Then I had to call her up and give her the report. 

“Oh, that’s splendid,’”’ she says. ‘‘I know I 
have got to be on my guard, or you would take 
advantage of a woman, but I realize that is 
one of the ways you brokers get rich there in 
Wall Street. But I was sure you would give 
me my Modern Motors Company stock for 36 
if I insisted.” 

“We didn’t give it to you; we bought it for 
you,” I explained to her. “‘And the price 
wasn’t 36; it was 3674.” 

“The difference is too small to consider,” 
she says. 

I started to tell her it amounted to more 
than $250 on her 300 shares but she didn’t 
give me achance. She hopped right into ask- 
ing me about Modern Motors. After she had 
bought it, you see, she wanted somebody to 
tell her it was all right. 

“You are sure it is a good investment, aren’t you, 
Mr. Larry? You think it is very safe, and I will 
make a great .deal of money out of it, don’t you?” 
Of course I had to side-step that. ‘“‘I don’t know 
anything against it,’’ I says, “‘only I ain’t been hear- 
ing much about Modern lately.” 
“That’s just what Willoughby Wilson said,’’ she 
toldme. ‘‘He wasn’t enthusiastic either. But I have 
heard something even if you haven’t. Why, it was Mr. 
Grossman himself that advised me to buy, and you know 
who he is.” 

“T heard the name,’ I stalled, “‘but I don’t exactly re- 
member him.” 

“T should think you would know who Oscar Grossman 
is,” she says. ‘‘ Why, he’s the president.” 

““A man named Strauss is president of Modern Motors,”’ 
I stated. 

“You must be mistaken,”’ she says; ‘‘but anyhow Oscar 
Grossman is the treasurer or secretary or something, and 
nobody knows as much about the stock as he does.” 

The market hadn’t more than an hour to go that after- 
noon, but Mrs. Sinclair called me up three times before 
three o’clock to find out how Modern Motors was getting 
along. It closed at 37, and when I told her so she says: 
“Isn’t it wonderful how I have been so: successful so 
soon. I am really thrilled, and my friends will think I am 
so clever to get my shares at 36 and have the price go up to 
37 immediately.” 

I let it go at that. I figured she would be happier that 
way. 
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Next morning Mrs. Sinclair had me on the phone at 
quarter of ten, and she was so merry and bright she was 
doing a yodel. 

“Good morning, Larry,” she says, up and down; ‘“‘and 
what is the price for my Modern Motors Company stock 
this morning?”’ 

I told her the market wouldn’t be open for another fif- 
teen minutes, but she seemed to think I ought to know 
anyhow. Then she broadcast the glad news she was coming 
down to see us that day. She was so excited about being 
a regular stock-market plunger that she wanted to see for 
herself how it worked, and learn all the tricks. She was 
bringing down a dear friend with her, too; and maybe 
they would go in the Stock Exchange, and see the prices of 
Modern Motors being made, all hot, by the nice brokers. 

When I tipped Mr. Wilson off about the two coming 
down, he said, “‘Why couldn’t you find out what time? 
Now I will have to trust to luck to miss them.”’ But his 
luck wasn’t running so good that day, because when I come 
in from lunch he had left word for me to come in his office, 
and when I did, there was two women bunched around his 
ticker. They were so interested in the tape that you would 
of thought it was telling them some easy way to get thin 
and still eat pastry. 

Still, one of them, which was Mrs. Sinclair, wouldn’t of 
needed the information at that. She didn’t have any 
weight to lose any place, except maybe in the teeth. Be- 
sides, she was getting exercise regular every minute by the 
jerk system. She was one of these goo-goo women that 
had a way of lamping you close, and making faces at you 
when she was talking. It used to make me feel foolish, 
especially if somebody was looking. 

“So this is my broker, Larry Owens,” she says, doing the 
high-low with her voice when the boss introduced her to 
me. ‘I just know you are a good broker, and now you will 
be visible in my mind when I am telephoning you about 
my Modern Motors Company shares.” 

The other woman’s name, I found out, was Miss Inez 
Halleck, and she was different, being broader and heavier, 
and reminding you something of a horse. She give me a 
handshake with a grip like Dempsey. 

“Miss Halleck has paid in a thousand dollars, and has 
just bought the Modern Motors Company shares also,”’ 
says Mrs. Sinclair to me. ‘‘She has bought one hundred 
of them. Isn’t that thrilling! She paid a price of 37.” 

“Thirty-seven and three-fourths,” says Miss Halleck. 

“Oh, yes, and some fourths,” says Mrs. Sinclair, very 
merry-merry; “but that isn’t anything, Inez.” 

“T told you before I don’t agree with you, Henrietta,” 
comes back the big one. ‘“‘It may be because I am eco- 
nomical, but I always consider three-fourths of anything as 
being something.” 5 

“You will have to call them quarters when you are in 
Wall Street,’’ Mr. Wilson told her. ‘‘The only fourth that 
is known down here is the Fourth of July, and that is known 
only because it is a holiday.” 

““What is the price for Modern Motors Company stock 
now?” Mrs. Sinclair wants to know, looking all over the 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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NDER the heading of “Public Notices” in a recent 

issue of The Times was a curt announcement, a sort 

of legal advertisement addressed to whom it might 
concern, that Max was no longer connected with the 
Pep Filling Station. 

If you read that scrap of information it must have seemed 
to you to be trivial to the point of absurdity, and yet it was 
a ceremony of purification which marked an incident in one 
slight victory in a struggle which has for its frontier all the 
highways of the United States and which directly concerns 
every automobile owner. 

That struggle is the effort to insure a flow of honest 
fluids into the gasoline tanks and crank cases of 20,000,- 
000 automobiles that are estimated to be in service in this 
country. 

As far as Max has been able to discover, only one auto- 
mobile was involved, but then Max’s view of the affair is 
as narrow as that of a chimpanzee taken captive by a scien- 
tific expedition, and, oddly enough, it was a scientific expe- 
dition that laid for Max the trap that caused him to make 
his exit from the filling-station business, saying to anyone 
who would listen that he had been given a raw deal. 


Good Ideas But Poor Judgment 


AX was in the filling-station business on a shoestring, 

and in that particular field of retailing, shoestring 
means about $250, and four-fifths of that sum represented 
his own labor in excavating the pit to receive the big tank 
which was to serve him as a gasoline reservoir. The 
solitary pump which was set in place over this tank stood 
like a totem pole before the galvanized-sheet-iron shack 
that housed the rest of this retail business. 
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The gasoline pump was the property of the refinery com- 
pany whose wares Max was undertaking to sell; the iron 
shack and a shade better than a half interest in the business 
were held by the owner of the narrow lot that had seemed 
to Max, as a former taxicab chauffeur, to offer him a cer- 
tain road to moderate riches. Max had ideas, but judg- 
ment that could by no test be rated higher than poor. 

The gasoline company sent a truck and a crew of paint- 
ers to the retail gas station before it was a week old and 
gave the establishment a gorgeous coat of color. The sales- 
man of the oil company, whose well-known wares Max 
agreed to push with enthusiasm, personally erected the 
signs which informed passing and stopping automobile 
drivers that this was an authorized station for the sale of 
Blank Oil products. 

Other salesmen began to call on Max, and one of them 
succeeded in persuading him that he was literally throwing 
away many of the quarters and half dollars being rung up 
on his secondhand cash register. 

“You’re paying too much for oil,” said this one. “I 
can supply you all you can sell for twenty cents a gallon.” 

Since Max had been paying about ninety cents a gallon, 
he decided to stock up with a few drums of the cheaper 
lubricant; but he continued to represent to his customers 
that it was the same oil advertised by the signs on his 
premises. 

For a few months a streak of caution in Max led him to 
place orders for additional supplies of the wares of the 
company whose signs he was displaying, but gradually his 


- orders diminished; also he was buying less and less of the 


gasoline refined by that company which had loaned him a 
pump. Late at night the Pep Filling Station was’ often 
visited by a tank wagon unmarked by signs that would 
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“It’s Great Stuff,”’ 
Indorsed Max as 
HeFilledaDented 
Quart Measure 
With Bluishs 
Amber Fluid That 
Flowed Like 
Molasses 


identify its ownership. Max had become a full-fledged 
“‘gyp,” which is the word applied in the automotive in- 
dustry to all those with the morals of bootleggers who prey 
on car owners by overcharging, by adulteration, by short 
measures or by substitution. 

One day Max came out of his iron shack with the celerity 
of a spider that feels its web shaken by a victim. A sedan 
had entered his oil-stained driveway and come to a stop 
beside his pump. fs 

“Fill ’er up?’”’ Max had learned that trick from one of 
the trade journals addressed to filling-station men. It isa 
sounder approach than to ask if the customer wants five 
gallons, or ten. Filling the tank generally means the sale 
of several extra gallons over those convenient numbers, 
five and ten. 

“No gas,” said one of the two men who clambered down 
from the front seat of thesedan. ‘Gimme a quart of Blank 
oil. I see by your signs that you sell it.” 


A Blank Guaranty 


“TT’S great stuff,’ indorsed Max as he filled a dented 

quart measure with bluish-amber fluid that flowed like 
molasses from a drum plainly marked with the trade-mark 
of the Blank Oil people. 

A moving van had stopped on the opposite side of the 
street and seemed to be preparing to back up to the curb, 
but Max lost interest in it as soon as he determined the 
driver was not contemplating any immediate purchase of 
oil or gas. < ; 

“You are sure it’s Blank oil?’”’ persisted one of the two 
men who watched him pour the quart of lubricant into the 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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OOD isan important accessory, especially at meals. 

No less an athletic authority than Grantland Rice 

assures us that eating is the greatest of competi- 
tive sports. Napoleon said that an army moved on its 
stomach. As a reward for this culinary epigram, he 
had a piece of French pastry named after him. Bismarck 
never said anything about food, but he had a herring named 
in his honor just the same. 

The importance of food in history can readily be recog- 
nized when you realize that the Versailles delegates sat 
down to three dining tables and but one conference table 
a day. Although Diamond Jim Brady was probably the 
greatest amateur eater of modern times, he was not the 
originator of the habit. Many centuries ago the world’s 
great men strove for laurels at the table, as pigs strive at 
the trough. A full and permanent paunch was considered 
the visible emblem of health and success. Thin and meager 
men were looked upon with suspicion, even the “lean and 
hungry Cassius.’”” While the fat flourished and grew 
stouter, the skinny and the hungry waxed frailer and more 
attenuated. 

The feeling of the starved against the satiated was 
summed up by John Ball in 1360, when he complained, 
“They have wine and spices and fair bread; and we oat- 
cake and straw, and water to drink.’’ So many must have 
been of John’s opinion that they followed Wat Tyler in his 
rebellion. Before Wat got his chance to build up on wine 
and spices, he had the honor of being assassinated by the 
Lord Mayor of London in the presence of Richard II. It 
was dangerous to criticize the cooking in those days. 


A WellzEarned Vacation 


ITH the exception of Lucullus, the most famous eater 
of ancient times was probably Charles V of Spain. 
After a lifetime spent in battling the westwardbound Turk, 
he retired to his estate at Yuste. Before leaving for the 
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suburbs, he gave Germany to his brother Ferdie and 
deeded Spain and the Netherlands to his bright son Philip. 
Having rid himself of all this valuable real estate, he pro- 
ceeded to devote the rest of his career to eating. One 
hundred and fifty attendants retired with Charlie to his 
voluntary Elba, and they all wore chefs’ caps and aprons. 
The ex-emperor wrote daily to the Secretary of State at 
Valladolid and every letter asked for rare and fancy dishes. 
Royal couriers speeding from Valladolid to Lisbon were 
ordered to detour via Jarandilla and bring supplies for the 
table of Charles, who thought that the local trout were too 
small and demanded bigger ones from better streams. 
We are grateful to Charles’ appetite, for it gives us the 
inspiring picture of a king’s messenger carrying the fate of 
a nation under one arm and a fish under the other. Eels, 
oysters, frogs and rabbits were conquered and captured 
all over the known earth and mailed by parcel post to 
Yuste. He doted on.eel potpie and went into conniption 
fits over anchovies and truffles. He managed to get about 
six good years of intensive eating before he succumbed. 
It is remarkable that he lived that long, for a fish does not 
gain in flavor or odor by taking a long ride on horseback. 
Charles existed for his stomach alone during the latter 
part of his career. History must excuse his imperial pig- 
gishness, because he had earned his gastronomical vaca- 
tion by spending most of his life on the battlefield, chasing 
and being chased by the valiant Turks. He had earned his 
meals. The trouble with the folks of today is that they 
acquire their food with too little effort. However, we lazy 
moderns have the advantage over Charles in that our 
refrigerating conditions are better. When Rector’s sent to 
the far corners of the earth for a mackerel or a pompano, it 


arrived as cool and as fresh asa daisy in therain. We 

were compelled to scour the globe for delicacies to fan 

the feather-edged tonsils of our patrons whose appetites 

were jaded by too much monotony and repetition of 

menus. The sameness of food, served day after day 
and month after month, has caused battles in homes, 
riots in institutions and rebellions in armies. A continued 
diet of bread and water is no worse than a prolonged exist- 
ence on turkey and cranberries. Either one will get you in 
the end. 

It is a terrible feeling to walk sluggishly into your dining 
room eyery day, knowing just what is going to be served 
and seeking some way in which to avoid it. When the 
tribes of Africa started the neat habit of eating one another 
it was not so much because of a flair for cannibalism as a 
desire for a change from a chronic diet of plantains and 
bananas. There was a theatrical boarding house not far 
from Rector’s where the inmates called mutton 365 because 
they got it every day in the year. No wonder they went 
insane during a leap year, when they brooded over that 
extra day, and bombarded their landlady with a barrage of 
greasy mutton chops. 


A Lamb in Boarding-House Clothing 


ID this result in a culinary novelty? It didnot. The 

landlady carefully gathered up the chops, and mutton 
croquettes were served the next day. Once again the land- 
lady was the target for a shower of mutton in croquette 
form, and once again she scooped it up. It was on the table 
the following day in the shape of mutton hash. This proved 
to be her final attempt to foist mutton on a free and inde- 
pendent people by force of arms or circumstances. No 
power on earth could put Humpty Dumpty or mutton 
hash together again. By this time the boarders were bark- 
ing like sheep dogs and they tore the landlady limb from 

(Continued on Page 193) 


Out of the Window When the Waiter Arrived With the Total of Bad News 


INKS BAKER tendered 

the box of twenty-five-cent- 

straight cigars to the two 
gentlemen who stood outside the 
show case. Each helped himself, 
and the fat one stuffed his vest pockets with half a dozen 
more. Luxor did not run to that extravagant brand of 
smokes and the sale was noteworthy. Itwasso noteworthy 
that the customers had hardly left the shop when Jinks, 
calling his clerk, left his place of business hurriedly and 
walked up the street as if he were late for a train. 

The two steps before Caleb Hope’s office he took at a 
leap, kicked open the door and appeared like a jack-in-the- 
box before Caleb’s desk. Caleb looked up from his book 
lugubriously, marked the place with his finger and shook 
his head reproachfully. 

“Tt’s not the heat,’ he said; ‘‘it’s the humidity.” 

“°Tain’t neither,” said Jinks; ‘it’s Tom Dower.” 

“No!”’ said Caleb in the voice of astonishment. 
Tom Dower!” 

“Him!” said Jinks. ‘Him and Marty Rooney!” 

“And,” said Caleb, “what intellectual fruit do we pick 
from that bush?” 

“Twenty-five-centers,”’ said Jinks. 
“em, neither—two dollars’ worth.” 

“Lavish,” said Caleb, “not to say voluptuous. Eight 
twenty-five-cent cigars! Lucullus could have done no 
more.” 

“Lucullus never paid a quarter for a smoke in his life. 
He chaws. Mis’ Bagg wouldn’t allow him to do it. She 
don’t give him no spendin’ money whatever.” 


“Not 


“Not jest two of 
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“T was thinking,” said Caleb, “of another Lucullus 
whose last name was not Bagg. He lived in Rome.” 

“Don’t know him,” said Jinks. ‘‘But what do you 
make of it? Tom Dower and Marty Rooney ain’t together 
to talk about the weather.” 

“T judge not. Do you think, Jinks, there’s a possibility 
they may discuss politics?”’ 

Jinks sniffed. ‘‘Did Dower ever talk anythin’ else? 
Him and Marty is hatchin’ suthin’.”’ 

“We'll hope it turns out to be ducks. And have you any 
idea to put forward?” 

“Tt’s the governorship, I bet. Fence buildin’. But 
why didn’t he come to see you instid of Marty? Hain’t 
you the head of the party in this county?” 

“Not officially,” said Caleb. “Oh, no, indeed! Not so 
far as the capital of this state is informed. I’m not even a 
belt lacing in the political machine.” 

“Tt looks like Marty wan’t licked yit.”’ 

“The war’s just starting,” said Caleb. 

“Tf you got to go up against the state machine —— I 
dunno. You been winnin’ in an off year when the capital 
wan’t meddlin’ in. Now it looks like Marty’s got the ma- 
chine to help him out, and the’ ain’t no tellin’.” 

“Wxactly,” said Caleb. 

“They’ll try to smash you flatter’n a pancake.” 

_ “Which,” said Caleb, ‘is exceedingly flat,” 


‘S 


“And put Marty back in con- 
trol of things.”’ 

“‘There’s opposition «to re- 
nominating the governor,”’ said 
Caleb. 

“Party fight, eh? Um—then Dower’s linin’ up dele- 
gates. Marty’ll be with the reg’lars.”’ 

“Of course.” : 

““Then where’ll we be?”’ 

Caleb sighed lugubriously. ‘‘We’ll just be against Mr. 
Rooney,’’ he said. ‘‘We’re not for anybody. We’re out to 
hold what we’ve got.” 

“We got the organization,” said Jinks. ‘‘This town’s 
ourn, and so’s the county. Seems like we ought to be able 
to elect what delegates we want to.” 

“The difficulty,’”’ said Caleb, ‘is to keep ’em elected.” 

“The folks is with us.” 

“The folks,” said Caleb, “are generally with the winner. 
The reason you can’t fool all the people all the time is be- 
cause somebody else is taking a turn at it.” 

“T’ll go and stir around amongst the boys.” 

“But quietly, Jinks, and without ostentation. Walk 
softly and omit to carry a bludgeon. It pays to advertise 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, but this is the other 
time. Comport yourself with the wisdom of the serpent— 
any kind of a serpent, Jinks, except the rattlesnake. He 
rattles.” 

“Sure,” said Jinks, and left the office, wondering just 
exactly what it was that Caleb desired of him, but un- 
willing to ask—which was precisely as Caleb desired it 
should be. 


Pe eS og 
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“Now,” Caleb said to himself, “‘either Mr. Dower will 
call upon me, or he will not. I rather think he will, be- 
cause he is human, and being human, charged with curios- 
ty. 

Such, indeed, was the fact. The leaders of the party 
were by no means ignorant of Caleb’s existence; though, 
with the caution of their kind, they had kept hands off 
what seemed to be a purely local strife. In that morning’s 
conference, Marty Rooney, in his suave manner, had been 
at pains to impress upon Mr. Dower that there had been 
one of those sporadic insurrections which all organizations 
must encounter; that it was temporary, not to say ephem- 
eral in character, and that Mr. Rooney might be depended 
upon to deliver scrupulously that corner of the state as in 
times past. Mr. Dower listened and desired to believe, but 
being who and what he was, believed nothing. 

“This man Hope seems to be a go-getter,’’ he suggested. 

“A good man, but young. The time’s coming, when he 
settles down and gets sense, that we can use him.” 

“What does he want?” 

Marty smiled his charming smile. ‘‘To play,’ he said. 
“He’s having a good time. Apparently he doesn’t want 
anything but just to bust the mainspring of the clock and 
see the wheels lying around. It’s a pretty little game to 
him and he’s enjoying himself.” 

“Tt looks,” said Mr. Dower dryly, “as if he’d had an 
awful good time. . . Well, you know the situation. 
The traction folks and the power folks want the governor 
back again, but there’s strong opposition from upstate. 
The way it looks, we’re going to need every delegate we 
can lay hands on.” 

“You’ll get mine,” said Marty. ‘Besides, you’ve got a 
credentials committee, haven’t you?”’ 

“We don’t want to pull anything raw if we can help it. 
The steam roller’s unpopular at this hour of writing. : 
Keep me posted. If you need any help we'll send it along. 
But we’ve got to have those delegates.” 

“You'll get ’em,”’ repeated Marty. 


Mr. Dower left that place in his car and drove without 
attempt at concealment of his destination to Caleb Hope’s 
office, as Marty well knew he would do. Mr. Rooney was 
depending much upon Caleb’s attitude toward the powers 
in the capital to strengthen his own position, for he was 
not without sure knowledge of how direct Caleb could be 
in his refusals. And a refusal now amounted to a declara- 
tion of war, which, in turn, carried with it the bringing in 
of reénforcements well calculated to upset Caleb’s apple 
eart. It would have given him much pleasure to listen to 
the exchange of courtesies. 

The stout Mr. Dower perspired sufficiently to warrant 
the use of his handkerchief upon his brow as he entered 
Caleb’s office. It is not of record that curiosity caused 
such a precipitation of moisture, and therefore it must have 
been the exercise of walking from the car to the door. 

“Mr. Hope?” he asked tentatively. 

“T was expecting you, Mr. Dower,” said Caleb in his 
discouraged voice. ‘“‘Come in and occupy a piece of furni- 
ture, and don’t go to the trouble of telling me what Mr. 
Rooney said about me. Um ‘Count that day lost 
whose low descending sun views from thy hand no worthy 
action done.’”’ 

““Er—what?”’ Mr. Dower exclaimed interrogatively, 
proving that such a feat of inflection is possible to the 
human voice. ‘‘Have we met before?”’ Clearly Mr. 
Dower was at a loss temporarily. 

“No,” said Caleb. “‘No, we have never met, but winds 
of chance have borne your name to my eager ear.” 

“‘Let’s get down to brass tacks,’’ said Mr. Dower, at- 
tempting by this brusqueness to reassemble himself. 

Caleb sighed gravely. “Exactly what Cicero said to 
Catiline—but Catiline wasn’t there, you remember. He 
was up north, just over the border, watching events with 
trepidation.” 

‘Well, you’re here,”’ said Mr. Dower, in a manner which 
was at once facetious and friendly. ‘Very much here, I 
understand.” 


“And now,” said Caleb, “‘that we are down to brass 
tacks, suppose you hammer one into the carpet.” 

“You,” said Mr. Dower, “‘have been hitting Marty 
Rooney’s pitching all over the lot.” 

“An apt metaphor, but whither does it lead us?” 

“To this: What do you want?” 

“May I have it?” 

“Tf it’s anything within reason. We’ve watched the 
situation here, and if you'll play, we’ll ditch Marty and 
regularize you.” 

‘And if, on the contrary?” 

“Then the state machine ’Il throw in with Marty, and 
you can’t buck the organization and get away with it—not 
for long. Now, what is it you want?” 

*‘T’ve been wondering,” said Caleb. 

oe Eh? ” 

“Kiventually I want to be United States senator,’ said 
Caleb, “‘but not yet. I haven’t the age to enjoy it.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Dower ironically, ‘‘you don’t want it 
right off!’ 

“No. Tl let you know when I’m ready.” 

“Look here,’’ said Mr. Dower a trifle irately, ‘“I came 
in here to shoot square with you. We’d rather have you in 
than out. You know what we want, but we don’t know 
what you want.” 

“Very clearly put. If you’ll show me samples I might 
pick out something nice.” 

“How would local counsel for the railroads and power 
companies suit you?” 

“Tt wouldn’t. It involves work.” 

“Circuit judge then?” 

“But,” Caleb said wearily, ‘I can help myself to that 
any time I want it.” 

“We can’t do anything for you if you won’t put a name 
to it.” Mr. Dower was growing testy. 

“Do you know,” Caleb said, as if in some surprise, “‘it 
wouldn’t astonish me to find out you couldn’t do anything 
for me.” (Continued on Page 173) 


Under His Lashes He Studied Her Face, Saw How Grave it Was, Perceived That Here Was No Idle Curiosity, But a Crisis 
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PHOTOS, FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 


James K. Hackett 


Y FIRST visit to London and its the- 

aters being finished, I returned to 

New York; and the next production 
made by Broadhurst Brothers was a farce of 
mine, Why Smith Left Home, which was played an entire 
season on the road in the United States and was produced 
in London before it reached the Madison Square Theater, 
New York, where it had a fairly successful run, marked 
principally by splendid performances by Annie Yeamans 
and Maclyn Arbuckle. 

When we were arranging to send out a second company, 
a young man named Frank Craven came to see me about a 
part in it. He was not particularly handsome, nor had he 
any experience; but I took a chance and gave him his first 
engagement, not thinking that later I should write a part 
for him that would make him a star, and that by his mag- 
nificent playing of the part he would contribute greatly 
toward the biggest success I was ever destined to have. 

While Why Smith Left Home was playing in New York 
I went with the late Charles Klein, author of The Lion and 
the Mouse, The Third Degree and many other successful 
plays, to an important first night. We enjoyed the play 
greatly and admired its workmanship, but next day several 
critics commented on what they called the improbability 
of one of the most important situations. 

Discussing this, Klein said: ‘‘On the stage, anything 
that is possible is probable. Every day things occur in 
life which are so remarkable that no dramatist would dare 
use them. The critics complain that this situation is the 
result of a coincidence. Well, coincidences happen, don’t 
they—and much more remarkable ones than the one the 
playwright has used. Moreover, they happen much more 
frequently than people realize. If you don’t believe it, 
notice from today on how many of them happen to you.” 

This speech of Klein’s was soon recalled vividly to my 
mind. I had for a long time desired some information 
about a business transaction, but after much fruitless in- 
quiry and search, I had given up all hope of procuring it. 
One morning my brother telephoned that his daughter had 
‘to be operated on immediately for a sudden attack of 
appendicitis and that he would like me to look after the 
affairs at the office for a few days. Naturally, I agreed. 


Strange Coincidences of Every Day 


N THE mail that day was a letter from the dead-letter 

office, returned to us because our firm name and address 
were on the envelope. I opened it to see to whom I should 
return it. It was signed by a Christian name only, and the 
person to whom it was written was addressed by a Chris- 
tian name only. I therefore thought I was justified in 
reading it to see if I could discover from the context to 
whom I should send it. In it was the information I had 
been hunting for more than a year. 

When I told this to Klein, he said, “‘There you are! 
Put that in a play and see what the critics would say!” 

Since then I have watched for coincidences and they 
have been both numerous and startling. Of these I will 
give but two. 


Edward H. Sothern 


Frank Daniels 


By George Broadhurst 


Three years ago I was working on a Sicilian play, after- 
ward produced under the title of The Red Hawk, and I 
went to Gergenti, a little town in Sicily, for the sake of 
getting local color. To the hotel came a charming young 
Englishwoman, accompanied by an older woman and a 
man. We became acquainted, as people do under such 
circumstances, and after a while the conversation touched 
on the theater. Learning that I was from New York, the 
young woman asked if I 
knew a manager named 
Winthrop Ames. I said 
thatI did. Shethen said 
that Ames, so she under- 
stood, was about to pro- 
duce a play called Will 
Shakspere which had 
already been done in 
London, and asked if in 
my opinion he was the 
right man to produce 
such a drama. My an- 
swer was enthusiasti- 
cally in the affirmative. 

I also said: “It is 
strange that you should 
have mentioned that 
play, because it would 
have been presented at 
the Broadhurst Theater, 
in which I am interested, 
except for the fact that 
it could not be made 
ready until the second 
week in January. That 
would have meant that 
the house would have 
had to be closed during 
New Year’s week, and as 
that is the biggest week 
in the year, the booking 
was not arranged.” 

The young woman 
then said, “‘ You say you 
are interested in the 
Broadhurst Theater?” 


I answered, “‘ Yes; my name is Broadhurst.’’? Whereupon 


the man exclaimed, “‘Isn’t this remarkable? Mr. Broad- 
hurst, let me introduce you to Miss Clemence Dane, the 
author of Will Shakspere and A Bill of Divorcement.”’ 

In this same little hotel, in that little out-of-the-way 
town, was a professor from a university in the Middle West 
who was taking his sabbatical vacation, accompanied by 
his wife and three daughters, aged about eighteen, sixteen 
and twelve. While we were talking together the sixteen- 
year-old girl said: ‘‘ Mother trusts me to go to the pictures 
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alone, because she knows that if there is any- 
thing shown which I think she wouldn’t like 
me to see I always walk out. I’ve done it 
several times.” 

The eldest girl then remarked: “I’ve never done that. 
But two years ago last summer, when I was in Wisconsin, 
I took four or five girls younger than myself to see a stock 
company in a play called Bought and Paid For, and at the 
end of the second act, when a man smashed in the door to 
his wife’s bedroom, I went out and took the other girls 
with me. The play was awfully interesting, though, and 
I’ve often wondered just how it ended.” 

At which I said, “‘ Per- 
haps I can tell you. You 
see, I am the author.” 


‘The Funny Man 


HILE Why Smith 

Left Home was 
playing in New York, 
Charles Hoyt, the author 
of A Texas Steer, A Trip 
to Chinatown, A Milk- 
White Flag and many 
other successful plays, 
came tomeattheLambs, 
the famous club for ac- 
tors and authors, and 
said, ‘George, do you 
ever intend to do any- 
thing more serious than 
farce?” I told him that 
I did. 

To this he rejoined: 
“Well, now’s the time to 
do it, because once they 
make up their mind that 
you're nothing but a 
funny man, you’re gone. 
Look atme. I’ve written 
so many funny plays 
that if I were to drama- 
tize Lincoln signing the 
anti-slavery bill, and 
have it played by Abe 
and the original cast, 
they’d go to the theater 
and laugh at it.” 

Continuing, he said: ‘‘I’ll tell you a little story to illus- 
trate what I mean by saying if they think you’re only a 
funny man you're gone. Before I wrote plays I used to run 
a lecture bureau in the town I came from, and once every 
man I booked in the season disappointed me except one 
who’d been there the year before. He was a humorist, 
and the people in our town thought he was the funniest 
man breathing. The house was packed; but just before he 
was to go on, the lecturer received a telegram announcing 
the death of his wife’s mother. He said to me that under 
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the circumstances he could not possibly deliver a humor- 
ous lecture. 

“T agreed with him, but suggested that he step in front 
of the curtain, let the audience see him and know that I 
had actually brought him there, and then explain the cir- 
cumstances. He consented, and with tears streaming 
down his face and the telegram in his hand he walked on to 
the stage. Immediately there was great applause, fol- 
lowed by whispers of ‘Listen now! He’s the funniest man 
that ever lived.’ And when he said in a heartbroken 
manner, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to say that I 
eannot deliver my lecture tonight owing to the death of 
my mother-in-law,’ they simply howled with glee. 

“«*Says his mother-in-law is dead!’ they chortled. ‘Fun- 
niest man that ever lived!’ 

“The more he tried to explain, the more they laughed; 
and when he finally read them the telegram—‘ Mother-in- 
law died at ten o’clock’—they laughed so long and so 
loud that he had to walk off the stage. The applause at 
his exit lasted such a time that I finally had to go on my- 
self. But they didn’t want me; they wanted further news 
about the mother-in-law. Finally I made myself heard 
and said, ‘Dog-gone it, if you’re not out of the house in 
ten minutes I’ll turn off the lights,’ which, to end the 
matter, I actually had to do.” 


A Censor for Shakspere 


OYT had a peculiar and acrid sense of humor, the qual- 

ity of which was intensified by the twang in his voice. 
He not only wrote his plays but he produced and managed 
them, and the bane of his life was that his actors, such as 
Frank Daniels, Otis Harlan and James T. Powers, were 
known to and recognized by the public wherever they 
appeared, while he, who wrote their parts, engaged and 
rehearsed them and paid them their salaries, remained un- 
recognized and unknown. At one hotel where Hoyt, 
Harlan and another of Hoyt’s leading actors had regis- 
tered, and had just come from seeing their quarters, the 
clerk asked, “‘How do you like your room, Mr. Harlan?”’ 
To this Harlan replied that he liked it very much. “I 
thought you would,” rejoined the clerk. ‘‘George Wash- 
ington once slept there.”” Of the other actor he asked, 
“And how does your room suit you, sir?”’ 

“Very well,” the man said; and the clerk replied, “I 
thought it would, sir. Benjamin Franklin once slept in it.’’ 

Hoyt then spoke up and said, “‘ That 
so? Well, I guess Benedict Arnold must 
have slept in mine.” 

The desire to be seen and known 
prompted Hoyt to take a curtain call, 
whether he was called for or not, on the 
first night of each of his plays. On one 
such occasion the trunk containing his 
dress clothes had been lost; but unde- 
terred and undismayed, Hoyt went on 
wearing a pair of the most violent and 
raucous trousers the world has ever 
known. Nosooner had he said “‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen” than a man in the gal- 
lery shouted, “‘Oh, pipe the pants!” 
This upset Hoyt so thoroughly that all 
he could say was ‘‘Well, pipe ’em!”’ 
and walk off. 

That time lends glamour to every- 
thing I am well aware, and also that to 
every veteran clubman his club can 
never compare to what it was in the 
good old days. When I first joined the 
Lambs the older members longed in vain 
for the days of Lester Wallack, and 
were I a frequenter there at the present 
time, I feel quite sure I should yearn 
for the brilliant group of which I was 
permitted to become a member. It 
included Maurice Barrymore, Sydney 
Rosenfeld, De Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, 
William H. Post, Charles Klein, E. E. 
Kidder, George Ade, William Gillette, 
Henry Blossom, Victor Herbert, William 
H. Crane, Stuart Robson, Gustave 
Kerker, Frank Pixley, George V. Ho- 
bart, William Collier, Nat C. Goodwin, 
Augustus Thomas, Rupert Hughes, 
Richard Harding Davis, Booth Tar- 
kington, Milton Royle, Wilton Lackaye, 
Reginald De Koven, Dan Daly, Joseph 
and E. M. Holland, Fritz Williams, 
Harry Woodruff, and practically all the 
_ distinguished actors, composers and 
dramatists of the day. The wit of many 
of them has become proverbial and 
there was hardly one among them who 


asked for any quarter in a verbal encounter. 
When E. H. Sothern first produced Hamlet, 
Maurice Barrymore—the father of Ethel, 
Lionel and John—and I were chatting in the 
Lambs one evening. Barry, as he was fondly 
called, thought it rather ironical that he, Barry- 
more the Magnificent, should be playing in 
vaudeville while Sothern was playing the Dane. 
Along came one of Sothern’s company—I think 
it was Vincent Sternroyd—who said, ‘‘ Hullo, 
Barry! Seen Sothern as Hamlet?” 

“No,” replied Barrymore. 

“Going to see him?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because I never encourage vice.” 

Barrymore once gave a supper after the 
performance in the basement restaurant of 
Rector’s in Chicago. A wine agent, uninvited 
and unwanted, ingratiated himself into the 
party. Finding what he thought was a favor- 
able moment, he said, ‘“‘Mr. Barrymore, you 
are a man of the world and your name carries 
great weight. The next time you call for wine, 
as a favor to me, will you ask for my brand?” 

Barrymore replied, ‘‘Delighted to do it, 
dear boy, simply delighted! But good heavens, 
suppose they should hap- 
pen to have it!” 

Later, Barrymore gave 
a splendid example of his 
more subtle humor. A 
guest, who was unknown 
to the others, came late. 
Barrymore introduced 
him all round, and finally 
coming to the wine agent, 
he said, “And this is 
Mr. who needs no 
introduction.” 

Of them all, Goodwin 
was the greatest story- 
teller and Collier the most 
successful joker. Goodwin 
had no objection to telling 
a story when the joke 


PHOTOS. FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
Lucille La Verne, Who Appeared in Mr. Broadhurst's Play, The Easterner 


Thomas Meighan 


was on himself, and when he re- 
turned from one of his early visits 
to England he regaled us with an 
account of Henry Irving’s intro- 
duction of him at a dinner given 
by an actors’ club in London. 


American Humor 


RVING said, “‘ And now, gentle- 

men, I have great pleasure in 
introducing the famous American 
comedian Mr. — Mr. See AN 
the name eluding him, he contin- 
ued— “that very famous American 
comedian of whom you have all 
heard—that famous American 
comedian whose name is in fact a 
household word—Mr. Nit Godkin.”’ 

Another story which Goodwin loved to tell was of an 
encounter with an Englishman on board ship when 
Goodwin was returning to America with his current 
wife, Miss Maxine Elliott. The Englishman, in the 
course of conversation in the smoking room, said to 
Goodwin, “Are you really the husband of that beautiful 
creature?’’ To which Goodwin replied, “Really. I 
know you can’t understand it, but I’ve had a lot of 
experience in picking them out.” 

The Englishman rejoined: ‘‘ That, I suppose, is Amer- 
ican humor. I’ve been to your American farces in Lon- 
don and your American musical plays, and while nearly 
everyone else laughed most heartily, I regret to say I 
did not laugh at all. It was American humor, and I 
simply did not understand it. Mr. Goodwin, what is 
American humor?” 

Goodwin answered, “I don’t know that I can define 
it, but perhaps I could give you an illustration.”” And 
being urged to do so, Goodwin said: ‘‘ While I was walk- 
ing along the main street of a town in the East where I 
happened to be playing, a man came up to me and said, 
“Do you know where the post office is?’ And I said yes 
and walked on, thinking the joke was on him. Well, I 
hadn’t gone very far when I thought what I had done 
was perhaps not very nice, so I turned round, walked 
quickly after the man for two or three blocks, caught up 
with him and said, ‘I beg your pardon. Do you want 
to know where the post office is?’ And the man said 
no and walked on. That,’’ continued Goodwin, “‘is what 
we should call American humor.” 

“Extraordinary!’’ replied the: Englishman. “We 
should call it rudeness.”’ 

Going into the Snuggery at the Lambs one night, I 
saw Collier in such earnest conversation with an actor, 
that I knew he was either talking on some very serious 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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“*Tt’s Lovely Anyway. 
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OHN JEFFREY FLEET drove his unknown beauty 
out of Shaftesbury Avenue, across the Circus, into 
one of the quieter byways of the Haymarket. There 
he drew the car up. It was not that he was caring about 
the sandwiches of anticipation, but that he did not know 
whither she was bound. Also, there was another matter. 
“Perhaps,”’ he considered, ‘‘she just wants a joy ride.” 
He got down and opened the door. There she sat, limp 
against the fawn upholstery, already surveying the world 
outside from a throne of security, a complete and devas- 
tating vision of one of life’s pampered darlings. Her long 
silk legs offered themselves to the ravished male view from 
the knees—in fact above the knees—down; and if she had 
not tilted her hat a little farther over one brow, she ap- 
peared to have done so from the very insouciance of her 
attitude. She could loll exquisitely. 


“Pardon me, miss,” insinuated John Jeffrey, with a fore- ° 


finger at the peak of his cap. 

She came out of a dream to look at him, and her awaken- 
ing look was very childish and sad. It complained: “Of 
course I’m real; he’s real; life’s real. This grand ear isn’t 
mine.” 

“Pardon me, miss,” said he, “‘but where did you wish to 
go?” 

“Well,” she considered reluctantly, “I have to go to 
Dulwich—to Wallflower Road. Do you know it?” 

“T can find it, miss.’’ 

“T had really better go there now.” 

“T can take you at once, miss.” 

However, John Jeffrey—if known as a bookworm for his 
years—was but a man. There was the other matter. He 
spoke of it: “Only, miss—if you will pardon me—I could 
not help thinking, hoping in fact, that you would sit in 
front with me. The night is lovely. You see, if you sit 
right back in there—in fact,” said John Jeffrey justifiably, 
“what do I get out of it?” 

He had forgotten about the casual tips. As a matter of 
fact, directly he had seen her little flimsy and decorative 


I Love Nice Things, Don’t You?"’ “I Love ’Em,”’ Said John Jeffrey, Gazing at Her 


shoes, he had put her out of the category of tippers. But 
she could not exactly know that, and the money in the 
envelope bag under her arm was dear and rare and pre- 
cious. The envelope bag seemed to give a little twitch 
under her arm. Actually she was putting her hand to it; 
then drew the hand back and considered the chauffeur. 
He had a face that all children would trust on sight. He 
had a face like a playfellow. 

She said slowly, “True. Of course you wouldn’t be 
getting anything out of it except—I had thought ——” 

Her hand went again toward the envelope bag. 

“T just ask the pleasure of driving you, ‘miss,”’ said John 
Jeffrey hurriedly. 

“Tf you hadn’t spoken to me in Shaftesbury Avenue I 
should have taken the Tube, or a bus, to Dulwich.” 

“Of course. I consider it a privilege to be able to drive 
you home, miss. Only, I did hope, as a little reward, that 
you would sit in front with me.” And he asserted again 
earnestly, ‘“‘The night is lovely.” 

So it was. Night of moon and stars and autumn soft- 
ness. She smiled. And she thought, ‘“‘He won’t want any 
money; he as good as said so.”” She got lightly out. 

“You see, miss,” said John Jeffrey when he had estab- 
lished her beside him and was steering out of the side 
street, “I had hoped for the favor of a little conversation.” 

She glanced at him sidelong haughtily. To the accom- 
paniment of a little conventional talk, instigated solely by 
John Jeffrey, they ran out of the West End, through the 
more sordid thoroughfares, into the peace of suburbs. 

“Tt’s not nine o’clock yet,”’ said John Jeffrey by and by. 
“T am at your service until eleven o’clock. It is a perfect 
night for a little drive.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, sighing. 

“T don’t think I will take you straight back to Wall- 
flower Road,’’ mused John Jeffrey. 

She sat up. “Really—please # 

“Look here,”’ said John Jeffrey, taking one hand from 
the steering wheel to lay it for a moment reassuringly on 


hers, “‘you’ve been reading abduction cases in the news- 
papers. I appeal to you—haven’t I a perfectly nice honest 
face?’”’ She admitted it. ‘Then trust it. The only thing 
is—have you dined? Are you hungry?” 

“Not at all. I had two cocktails an hour or two ago.” 

“We must supplement those a bit. We’ll stop and buy 
sandwiches and chocolates and ginger beer.”’ 

“Really, I could not trouble you.” 

“T might be hungry myself. I’ve had no din—supper 
either.” 

“‘T suppose rich people have very little consideration for 
their chauffeurs.” 

“Sometimes they have; sometimes they haven’t.”’ 

“Which sort is your employer?” 

“The latter,’”’ said John Jeffrey gravely. ‘“He’d like to 
treat me like a dog.”” And he thought with delight of the 
air with which Vicary had turned to give him his orders 
before mounting the steps of the Duchess Theater. 

“Everything in life is a question of money,” she sighed 
thoughtfully. 

John Jeffrey drew the car up, went into a little tea shop 
and returned with provisions. He had been strongly 
tempted to buy her the best box of chocolates in the place, 
covered with gold foil and tied with blue ribbons, but he 
remembered his position in time and brought to her a 
pound of the sweets in a paper bag. 

“Now,” he said, “we'll find some quiet clean side road 
and eat and talk.” 

“By the way,’ she protested hastily, ‘‘you mustn’t 
think that I don’t know that I ought not to be doing this.” 

“‘T quite understand.” 

“Only, most girls like adventures.” 

“T understand that even better.” 

Now, clear of the houses and main traffic, he let the car 
out and they rushed on. He heard her cry “Oh!” and 
“Ah!” ecstatically beside him. She pulled off her little 
hat and let the wind lift her hair. She turned her little 
face up to the sky of stars. 
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“You love sensations,’ he commented. 

“T’m crazy for them.” 

On and on. ae 

“Why ought you not to be doing this? Just this— 
cxactly?”’ 

“Tf I may speak plainly,’’ she answered heartlessly, 
“it’s because—well, you’re just a chauffeur, aren’t you? 
_A gentleman’s servant really.” 

He bowed his head humbly. ‘‘ Would it be at all different 
then if it were the gentleman himself?”’ 

“Oh, very, very different—entirely different, of course.”’ 

“You mean ——” 

“Well, there might be something in taking the risk, 
mightn’t there? I mean, it would be worth while.’’ He 
contemplated this. She explained. “It might lead to any- 
thing, mightn’t it?”’ 

“Tt might.” 

“ After all, a girl has to fight for herself. If a girl didn’t 
think for herself pretty carefully she might find herself 
married to a commercial traveler, or something, and sad- 
dled with a family before she knew where she was.” 

“You have studied this subject pretty comprehensively, 
I see, miss.” 

“T’ve had an object lesson before me.” 

“Meaning ——” 

“My parents. A lot of girls think like I do. I’ve heard 
a lot of my friends say, ‘Look at my mother! None of that 
slaving and toiling and pinching and scraping for me.’”’ 

“There’s something in it, miss. I see your point of view, 
and that of the other young ladies.”’ 

She paused and asked almost shyly, “‘Do you call me a 
young lady?” 

“Certainly I do, miss.” 

“And yet here I am!” 

“You love sensations. You’re very young.” 

“T’m nineteen—nearly twenty.”’ 

“Well, of course, even an age such as that doesn’t give 
you time to have experienced everything possible in life.” 

“You seem a very respect- 
able man—really superior— 
or I shouldn’t have come. I 
felt at once that you wouldn’t 
try to take any liberties; that 
you were quite superior.” 


, 


“Don’t worry,” said John Jeffrey in a warm voice, 
realizing the defensiveness of this affectation of calm. 

““T could,’ she confided to him presently, ‘“‘have been 
taken out to dinner tonight; but I had decided not to, and 
I was just going home when you drove up.” 

“Providentially. But tell me, miss, if you care to—the 
confidence is quite safe with me,’’ he pursued respect- 
fully—‘‘why you decided not to go out to dinner.” 

“Tt was just one of the kind of things I haven’t begun 
to do yet,’ she said cryptically. 

“Oh!” said John Jeffrey. 

“Tt happens that it would have been with someone who 
wouldn’t have understood ‘i 

“Understood, miss?”’ 

‘““__ the kind of girl I am.” 

“Ah!” said John Jeffrey. 

On and on. , 

“There’s a side road somewhere off this one,”’ he said, 
‘“where we can pull up and have supper.” 

When they had drawn up on the roadside, a high hedge 
on one side and a moonlit sweep of country on the other, 
they turned in their seats to face each other, the provi- 
sions between them. 

“Don’t start on the chocolates till you’ve eaten a sand- 
wich,” said John Jeffrey warningly. 

“This is nice,’ she said, curled up in her seat, her shoul- 
der snuggled somehow into the upholstery. 

“Don’t you often do it?” 

Then she made a staggering statement: ‘‘I have never 
been in a private car before.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“T know boys with side cars, of course.”’ 

“T expect you have the pick of them.” 

“You think I am the kind of girl who can pick and 
choose, then?”’ 


“e Yau. 

“Tt isn’t really so easy as all that. A girl can be a per- 
fect picture, and yet she only has a choice among the men 
she doesn’t want.’”’ Then her old plaint: “‘How does a girl 
like me meet the right men? I ask you.” 

“Who are the right men?” 

“The men who own these,” she sighed, caressing the 
upholstery with a hand that looked like a white flower in 
the moonlight. 

“And what other qualifications do you want?” 

“A beautiful house or flat, with servants. And I should 
want him to be generous about pocket money and clothes. 
I should like the best bath salts in my bath every day, 
lots of perfumes and flowers. I should like to go to places 
like Claridge’s and the Ritz and the Embassy Club. I 
should like to go round the world for my honeymoon. I 
do long to see the world.” 

“But the man himself—what is he to be like?” 

She shrugged a little. “One can’t have everything. If 
he gave one all that, one would be glad to get him, what- 
ever he was like.” 

“‘T wonder who on earth taught you all this.” 

““T have eyes andears. A girl has only to look about her 
and know which is the best plum tree.” 

“T take it that your people are not well off.” 

“Never a penny to spare. My mother has never had so 
much as one servant all her life.’ 

“You're tired of being poor?” 

“Oh, I’m tired of it! I long for beautiful things; to see 
beautiful places— Venice and Rome and Egypt and Cali- 
fornia and Wouldn’t it be marvelous to be married to 
some powerful man who just moved about the world as he 
wished and everyone bowed down to him?” 

“Because of his riches?” 

““What else do people bow down to?” 

“Have you a mother? Do 
you talk about this to her?”’ 


, 
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She Was Playing Up Now to the Cresus 
of Dreams, the Man Made of Money, 
Experienced, Cosmopolitan and Well 
Known in Sporting Circles. His Name Was 
Vicary, and His First Name Was Arthur 
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New Loans for Old 


ISCUSSIONS in Europe on debt settlements make 
D evident the importance attached to the prospect of 
fresh borrowings. Countries whose war-debt settlements 
are still in abeyance find themselves restricted in credits. 
Settlements of war debts represent enlargement of borrow- 
ing power. In short, the desire to borrow is a powerful 
motive in debt settlement. 

If all war-debt settlements still pending were to be con- 
cluded in general conformity with the terms accorded to 
France and Italy, the initial annual payments to the United 
States would apparently amount to something like two 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars. This sum would 
rise gradually to something like three hundred and fifty 
million dollars. The sum at present due the United States 
as interest on foreign investments of American nationals is 
believed to be in the neighborhood of five hundred and 
fifty million dollars. 

Without attempting to forecast the trend of future 
foreign investments by American citizens, it is not difficult 
to anticipate within a few years a sum of annual interest 
charges running more than a billion dollars. Contrasting 
the figures of annual payments due us on war debts with 
those due us on private investments abroad, it is fair to urge 
that the latter will soon be three times the former. What- 
ever difficulties may be encountered in effecting the inter- 
national transfer of interest due our Government, apply 
equally to the transfer of interest due our nationals. What- 
ever difficulties attend receiving debt payments in terms of 
goods and services, apply equally to payments to our Gov- 
ernment and payments to our nationals. Anyone who 
believes that we shall be injured by accepting war-debt pay- 
ments must be apprehensive of possible injuries resulting 
from payment of private debts. Ifwe ought to contemplate 
cancellation of war debts on account of difficulties in trans- 
ferring and receiving payments, we must also be apprehen- 
sive of exaggerating the difficulties of transferring and ac- 
cepting payments by a continuation of foreign investments. 

If, now, our war debts should be canceled—especially 
those outside of Great Britain—what would be the first 
result? Fresh borrowings in the United States by the 
countries concerned. Looking over the export of American 
capital during the past five years, and contemplating the 
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need of capital in Europe—political, social and industrial— 
it seems reasonable to believe that fresh borrowings would 
be undertaken in the United States whose interest charges 
would approximate the sum now due annually in payment 
of war debts. In a word, the amount annually due the 
United States would not be modified by debt cancellation, 
since new commercial loans would soon take the place of 
canceled government loans. Instead of having one-third 
of the annual sum receivable passing into the United 
States Treasury and two-thirds into private hands, all of 
it would be passing into private hands, without substantial 
reduction in the total figure. 

Viewed in this sense, European demand for cancellation 
of war debts represents in effect a masked application for 
new loans; American advocacy of cancellation represents 
in effect a masked proposal for new foreign investments. 
Foreign investments represent in themselves an entirely 
proper use of American capital, to be judged individually 
by the objective and security of the transaction. But from 
the broad standpoint of the international account, and in 
particular with reference to payment with goods, to sug- 
gest that war debts are black and private loans are white 
is a piece of hypocrisy in economics. 


Sandbags Versus Machine Guns 


HE attainment of higher efficiency in merchandising 

and industry during the past twenty-five years has not 
been more notable than the steadily increasing effective- 
ness of criminal methods. A scant generation ago the 
sandbag was the favorite weapon of footpad and bandit. 
Presently it gave place to knife and knuckle-duster. 
These were soon displaced by the six-shooter, which in 
turn made way for the automatic pistol. Even the more 
modern of these two weapons is yielding its supremacy to 
the more deadly machine gun. 

This extraordinary improvement in equipment for the 
commission of crimes of violence is an indication of a new 
adaptability which must be conceded to the criminals of 
the younger generation. No invention is too modern for 
their purposes. Like business men engaged in forwarding 
great transactions, they leave to chance nothing that can 
be taken care of by foresight and prearrangement. The 
war chest is well stocked, lawyers for the defense are 
retained, instant bail is arranged for, and the alibi is fab- 
ricated days before the crime is committed. Even the 
theater of the crime is carefully selected after intensive 
study of local statutes, the temper of the judiciary and 
the amenability of pardon boards. The criminal knows all 
about his venture before he embarks upon it, and he is 
prepared to risk life and liberty with more than a sporting 
chance of winning the high stakes for which he plays. 

No such boasts can be made for improved methods of 
law enforcement or for the more efficient conduct of crim- 
inal procedure. Certain minor betterments have been 
effected; but the law still trips over its own feet, and the 
mills of justice, though they grind as slowly as ever, still 
fail to grind even middling fine. Society, in effect, sticks to 
a sandbag for its defense against the machine-gun fire of 
the outlaw. 

Spectacular crimes of violence committed a few days 
apart from coast to coast have again directed attention to 
the impotence of government to protect itself and its citi- 
zens from these outbursts of murder, banditry and blood 
feud, or even to bring the offenders to speedy justice. So 
bold and cold-blooded these crimes have been that they 
ean hardly fail to exercise a powerful effect in hastening 
certain legal reforms which should have been put into effect 
a generation ago. 

Every commonwealth which lacks such a law should put 
it within the power of the courts to impose life sentences 
upon habitual criminals. 

Double penalties should be meted out to convicted per- 
sons who have carried firearms during the commission of a 
felony. Every jurisdiction should make it lawful to impose 
a death sentence for either first or second degree murder. 

The possession of a machine gun by any unauthorized 
person should be made a felony; likewise the possession of 
deadly weapons by any person who has been convicted of 
a felony. 
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Drastic legislation should be enacted by Congress for 
the special protection of postal employes, members of the 
railway mail service and guards in the employ of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The smallest attempt to interfere 
with any one of these public servants in the exercise of his 
duties should be punished with pitiless severity. By no 
other means can the impaired prestige of Federal service 
be restored. In no other way can the Federal Government 
hope to discharge its obligation to give its servants the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled. 

State laws should be passed for the more effective safe- 
guarding of police officers, watchmen, bank guards and all 
persons who have official custody of large sums of money. 

In certain states pardon boards have become notorious 
for the complaisance with which they have liberated 
swarms of habitual criminals, who are now preying upon 
their communities. Such boards should be speedily 
abolished, for they are just as grave a menace to the safety 
of society as the bandits and gunmen they have turned 
loose by the irresponsible exercise of their power. The 
parole laws and regulations of many states need a thorough 
overhauling, for too often their net result is to defeat the 
ends of justice by tying the hands of the trial judge, while 
the convicted criminal laughs in his face. Time off for good 
behavior should be granted not by regulation as a right 
but as a special act of grace on the part of judges and prose- 
cuting attorneys, or of some responsible body set up for 
the purpose. 

Bail should be denied to habitual offenders, and the 
professional bondsmen of our larger cities should be kept 
under a surveillance which would render impossible the 
scandalous conditions which have grown up in more than 
one metropolis where bail shopping has attained the dig- 
nity of a fine art. Under the present easy-going system 
the accused is rarely deprived of an opportunity to engage 
in whatever criminal enterprise he has booked for a date 
between the time of his arrest and the day of his trial. In- 
deed, the fruits of the second venture are often counted 
upon to extricate him from the mishaps of the first. It is 
a great system, both for the criminal and for his legal 
adviser, but they are its only beneficiaries. 

Delays and continuances in criminal causes should not 
be granted on grounds of courtesy, but only when denials 
of such motions would work manifest injustice. Judges of 
ability and rectitude are often far too lax. 

The time within which an appeal may be filed, which in 
some jurisdictions is as long as ninety days, should be re- 
duced to thirty days, and argument of the appeal should 
be required within the shortest period practicable. 

Prosecuting officers should no longer be barred from 
calling attention to the failure of the accused to take the 
stand in his own behalf. Except in capital cases, the votes 
of ten jurymen out of twelve should be sufficient for con- 
viction. Society has already paid too long and too dear for 
the questionable luxury of witnessing flagrant miscarriages 
of justice directly traceable to the acts of one or two corrupt 
or pig-headed jurors. They should long ago have been 
shorn of their sinister power. 

Under our present procedure the interminable delays 
which intervene between conviction and the imposition 
of sentence rob the law of half its moral effect. Punishment 
should be inflicted while the details of the crime are still 
fresh in the public mind. In many flagrant cases the execu- 
tion of sentence has been so long deferred and so much 
legal shadow boxing has been permitted that in time the 
casual newspaper reader has come to picture the criminal 
as a victim of persecution. Such cases will recur as long as 
the courts permit criminal lawyers to fritter away time 
upon trivial or fabricated pretexts. 

To their shame be it said, several of our most populous 
commonwealths are still triflmg with their criminal ele- 
ment by swinging a sandbag in the futile hope that it will 
silence the fire of the machine guns. This stigma does not 
rest upon thestate of New York. The prompt adoption of 
most of the recommendations of the Baumes Commission 
has already worked wonders. What New York has done 
other states can do; and they can do it the more easily 
for having Senator Baumes’ working plan for their guid- 
ance. A nation-wide policy of less talk and more action 
would flatten out the crime wave within a twelvemonth. 
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HE Philippine problem involves a_ three- 
[Nexen responsibility, to wit: The responsi- 

bility of the Filipinos to themselves to keep 
their country a fit place to live in, the responsibility of 
America to the Filipinos to give them a chance to live as 
a nation in a reasonably safe and satisfactory manner, and 
the responsibility of America to herself to make morally 
sure that her withdrawal from the Philippines will not open 
the way to conflicts in the Pacific which may develop into 
a world conflagration. These are the determining factors 
in the solution of the Philippine problem, and not the 
showing of the different administrations in the Philip- 
pines or the mental capacity of the Filipinos to govern 
themselves. 

These several responsibilities establish a unity of interest 
between America and the Philippines. They all rest on 
the question of the welfare of the Filipinos, for even 
America’s obligation to herself would be discharged if the 
well-being of the Filipinos is assured, because that would 
imply the elimination or reduction of the risks of war 
which would be detrimental to that well-being. Therefore 
any solution, to be reasonable and rational, must satisfy 
the following tests: That it does not disregard the best in- 
terests of the Filipinos; that it meets their just aspira- 
tions; that it does not imperil the safety of America; that 
it does not violate America’s good faith, and that it re- 
dounds to the mutual satisfaction of both countries. 

Formulas for solution have been urged with indifferent 
degrees of earnestness. The three best known are com- 
plete and immediate separation, permanent annexation, 
and complete local autonomy, with eventual separation. 
Their champions all profess that they are moved by their 
concern over the fate and future of the Filipino people. 
But despite their protestations, they vie with one an- 
other too often without rime or reason. 
If they would give more vocal regard to 
their collective self-interests and respon- 
sibilities, there would be less skepticism 
and misunder- 
standing. In the 
vernacular of ap- 
plied politics, 
what is needed is a 
thorough debunk- 
ing of the whole 
works. 


Vicente Villamim 


The Philippine problem is surrounded with an artificial 


atmosphere. For a Filipino to talk about its realities is 
enough to bring down on him the damnation of his people. 
Of course, this is indescribably unjust, but it is not alto- 
gether unnatural. Truly, the Filipino realist has a hard 
life to live—the species is almost extinct. Americans are 
partially to blame for this. Their fault is not one of intent, 
but of manner. Not a few Americans, well-intentioned 
enough, when demonstrating that the separation of the 
Philippines from America would be a calamity to the 
former, have not always been thoughtful about the self- 
respect and susceptibilities of so sensitive and high-spirited 
a people as the Filipinos. Thus, instead of touching their 
better nature and enlisting their self-interest, they suc- 
ceed only in hurting their pride and arousing their pas- 
sions. Such a course has aided no one but those who find 
zest in animosity. The good intentions of America are 
vitiated and misinterpreted. Americans are made to 
appear in the light of foes rather than friends. Distrust 
replaces confidence. The Filipinos are made to feel the 
necessity of self-defense. This feeling, when exploited 
by the willful, readily lengthens to a cry against the con- 
tinued relationship with America. With so baneful an 
atmosphere, it is no wonder that any Filipino who dares 
doubt, even for good 
Filipino reasons, the 
wisdom of precipitate 
separation of his 
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The Handicappers Seemed to Have Slipped Up Somewhere 


country from America is shouted down as a renegade. 
Yet he is no less patriotic than his critics. He serves 
his country in a positive and forthright manner, sift- 
ing fact from fiction, reason from passion, telling the truth. 
His service consists in making clear the costs and risks of 
nationhood, convinced that their knowledge and the pre- 
paredness to assume them are the best evidence that the 
people desire separation. Only the selfish could mistake 
his mission; only the fool would abuse him. 

Political spokesmen say that the Filipino people are 
willing to stand the costs and risks of nationhood now. 
This assertion is discounted by the realists, who allege 
that the knowledge of those costs and risks has not as yet 
been brought home to the people. They are both right. 
It is a fact that the Filipinos want nationhood. It is also 
a fact that they are not clear about its obligations. Here 
two questions arise: Would not America be recreant to a 
moral duty if she grants nationhood irrespective of whether 
the Filipinos know its full meaning or not? Would the 
Filipinos insist on immediate separation from America 
after analyzing their situation in a practical manner? 

To the second question the radical would reply that 
with America the people might have everything except 
what they want; the conservative would say that that 
which the people want would be realized by remaining 
longer with America, but independent of her, and that its 
realization would be highly speculative, depending on 


(Continued on Page 137) 


amid the bunch grass, a hundred yards from the 
main line, and coaxed a new-built fire. A trans- 
continental flyer, proud in its paint and equipment, slid 
around a high rock in the can- 
yon and rolled down to the 


T= elderly wayfarers sprawled upon the ground 
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chicken soup and wiping its lips delicately with the 

most spotless of napkins. Their own meal, when they 

got te it, would be a light repast of brittle bacon, des- 
ert coffee, hot cakes A la Sully, and beans. 

“Certainly would like to set 

up there with them rich pups,”’ 


desert floor. 

“There’s where we ought to 
be,’”’ remarked Mr. Sullivan, 
glancing toward the steel Pull- 
mans. ‘I don’tremember that 
I ever et in one of them cars.” 

Mr. Johnny Gilmore, his 
companion, cast a disinterested 
eye. The long train grumbled 
querulously to a stop, coach 
bumping coach, brake shoes 
squealing. 

““Myself, I like boats,’’ 
Johnny returned, never having 
been aboard aship. ‘Trains is 
all right, and I ain’t got a thing 
against them, but give me a 
boat. Some day we'll go tourin’ 
on a boat.” 

“Maybe,” Sully said gloom- 
ily. “‘I knew a guy went on a 
boat once. He didn’t like it.” 

The two stared across the 
smoke of their fire and beheld 
brisk waiters in spotless white 
gliding to and fro with dishes 
of silver. 

“ Must be slick to sit right up 
there and get your coffee out 
of one of them silver mugs,” 
said Johnny. ‘Never been in 
an eatin’ car myself.” 

Mr. Sullivan punched the fire 
with his boot and sighed in the 
manner of one resigned to pov- 
erty. Hisfullnamewas Francis 
Xavier Sullivan, his business 
was wandering the deserts and 
the mountains and his appear- 
ance was largely a matter of 
whiskers. When you first 
glanced at Mr. Sullivan—or 
Sully for short—you seemed to 
see nothing but whiskers, and 
the impression remained. 

He was elderly, garrulous, 
moist of eye and fairly dirty. 
His skin hung upon him like a 
suit of crinkled parchment and 
his blue eyes peered at the world 
in perpetual astonishment. 
Sully was sixty and over. 
Johnny was further along the 
trail, but Johnny was a metic- 
ulous cuss and shaved daily, as 
though he expected ladies to 
call. Johnny wore a collar, 
which, as Sully saw such things, 
was the height of absurdity. 
The collar was not always new 
and white, but it was a collar, 
bedamned by Sully, along with 
the other gewgaws and eccen- 
tricities of his companion. 

The two of them had drifted up and down the world for 
more years than there are beans in a box, friendly, cheer- 
ful, kindly and fond of each other, two withered old bill- 
beetles in a country of sunshine; sliding down the long 
hill, happy in their poverty, fond of the desert, the moun- 
tains and the open air. 

Light-thinking persons would have called them bums 
and dismissed the matter. They regarded themselves as 
prospectors, and their steady business was to find gold or 
any other metal that would cause a man to pause and pick 
up rocks. 

Neither expected to find anything. Johnny had a mys- 
terious source of income, faint but reliable, and every 
six months the two battered figures drifted back to the 
haunts of men, loaded up with canned goods and flour and 
again set forth with the burro. They had used up a mess of 
burros, The one with them at the moment was entitled 


“Hand Him Over to the First Possee You Meet,’’ Commanded Sully, “and You'll Find 
Plenty of Them Prowling Around”’ 


Willie and was as mild-eyed as his owners, and almost as 
soiled. He had an investigating nose that left soot upon 
everything it touched. 

They sat now at the close of a fine spring day beside 
their fire, two miles from the town of Puddingstone, which 
contains a telegraph shanty, some sun-blistered shacks and 
a filling station for venturesome flivvers. Puddingstone 
is where the mountains lie down and the desert begins. 
The railway, which has come from the east in a straight 
line, curls into a canyon and begins a long climb. Cactus 
and Joshua trees slide behind and the pines appear, with 
water trickling along through deep green gashes. 

The main line lay a hundred yards from the smoke of 
Johnny’s fire, and a red water tank had lured the engine to 
a stop and permitted the dusty twain to survey the lux- 
uries of shining silver and colored servitors bearing viands. 
They stared calmly at the spectacle of civilization eating 


Sully reiterated. ‘Probably 
cost a man two or three dol- 
lars.”’ 

“When we go somewhere,” 
Johnny ruminated, “we go on 
a boat—the kind of a boat that 
starts and don’t stop going for 
two weeks.”’ 

Boats had always intrigued 
them, Johnny more than Sully. 
Neither had seen salt water in 
a score of years. 

“Africa,” said Johnny, ‘‘is 
certainly a nice place, and in- 
terestin’.”’ \ 

“Java is my meat,” Sully 
declared. ‘‘There’s where it 
rains every day. Fellow told me 
once it rains every day at noon. 
I like rain.” 

“Let’s get some food going,” 
suggested Johnny; and with a 
sigh the prospectors returned 
abruptly to their native desert 
and the needs of the moment. 
Sully prodded the fire. 

Noisily the engine slaked its 
monster thirst, passengers 
yawned politely and glanced at 
their watches, as people will on 
trains; thesmoking-car liar told 
his merry tales, and from the 
half-opened door of a Pullman 
coach there came without warn- 
ing an ordinary pigskin suit- 
case, with silver snappers and 
the initials H. D. It bounded 
from the lowest step, caromed 
to a rusty rail and came to rest 
at arakish angle beside a switch 
point. The owner of the H. D. 
initials watched its flight calmly 
and remained where he was on 
the platform, his overcoat upon 
his arm, a cap upon his head, 
and in his quiet smile the serene 
confidence of youth. 

“Comealong,” hesaid briskly 
to someone. “‘You’ll have to 
double up and squeeze through 
the opening.” 

“Just a moment, Harold 
dear,” said the voice. “I do 
hate to leave my bags. How 
many can I take?” 

“One,” quoth Harold. “TI’ll 
go first and catch you.” 

He thrust himself through 
the aperture and stood below in 
the cinders, his hands upraised, 
and a pair of silk-shod ankles 
slid down to him. An entire 
girl followed, seventeen years 
old, and presently stood beside 
him, breathing quickly, a dab of railroad soot upon the end 
of her nose and her gloves ruined. She was an extremely 
pretty girl. Her hair was yellow and whirled in the air like 
a golden cloud when she turned her head quickly. Blue 
were her eyes, like the sky above the desert at noon, and 
they were adoring eyes, fastened upon the youth by her 
side, declaring her confidence in him. As they stood per- 
fectly still in the cinders the long train grunted and slid 
by them to the east, and presently they were alone upon the 
naked face of the world, the dusk gathering. One hundred 
yards away a faint glow lay upon the ground, where J ohnny 
and Sully struggled with the problem of human sustenance. 

“My word!” said Harold. ‘Will you please look over 
there?”’ 

“A fire,” said the young creature beside him. “A bon- 
fire and two gentlemen.” 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Everybody likes SOUP 


served as 
Tomato Sauce! 


ERHAPS it is “news” to you that thou- 
sands and thousands of skillful house- 
wives garnish many different dishes with 
tomato sauce that comes from a can labeled 
condensed “Tomato Soup!” You know what 
a delicious relish good tomato sauce imparts. 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup, just as it 
comes from the can and without the 
addition of water makes the ideal tomato 
sauce. It is the essence of the very finest 
tomatoes and, being condensed, offers the 
richest, concentrated tomato goodness. For 
condensed tomato soup of the best quality is 
the puree of luscious, red-ripe tomatoes, en- 
riched with golden country butter, and sea- 
soned with utmost skill by experienced chefs. 
By using this condensed soup you are certain 
to obtain a sauce of proved uniform quality 
and reputation, for you are thoroughly familiar 
with the goodness of the soup, know it by the 
maker’s name, and serve it and enjoy it regu- 
larly on your table. That is probably the 
biggest advantage of Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
used as a sauce—the soup is. good, so the sauce 
is bound to be good! ‘ 


You WILL be surprised and delighted at 
the all-round usefulness and convenience 
of tomato soup as a sauce. Meat and fish of 
many different kinds take on a new zest and 
attractiveness when garnished with it. Breaded 
lamb chops, veal cutlets, Hamburger steak, 
goulash, hashes and stews in almost infinite 
variety, sausage and frankfurters, meat and 
fish balls—these and countless others all “taste 
so much better” with the addition of this 
tempting sauce. Of course there is no end to 
the refreshing and wholesome salads which the 
clever housewife prepares with the aid of this 
’ > hm, | . tomato-soup sauce. Spaghetti, rice, cheese, 
CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY | eae ? eggs and vegetables in various combinations, 

SO PDENG Bids, SS a : offer an extra appeal to the appetite when this 
sauce adds its piquant flavor. Housewives 
regularly use it, also, as a part of other and 
more elaborate sauces, dressings and gravies to 
which they wish to give the delicious tomato 
flavor. It is especially popular mixed with 
roast beef gravy. 


i aha ee 

MTT, rink. O NOT overlook, either, the great help- 

ef fulness of this condensed tomato-soup 

sauce in making palatable and attractive, 

vermisse Baal iy > yesterday’s meat “warmed up” for to- 
: <F day’s luncheon or supper. In fact, the 

: & sparkling flavor of such a sauce saves 


“MA many a left-over and converts it 
into a dish which you are glad 

meg) | Pe s. to serve and to eat yourself. 
ca 2 > So, when you are supply- 
oY “ee ing your pantry with con- 


: J & SA densed tomato soup, add 

A a some extra cans for use as 

Sos 944 a sauce. You will discover 

*, so many ways of using it 

tj that you will decide to keep 

LY it constantly on hand—both 
y for soup and for sauce. 


Be 
pe Canned Foods Week—Now! 
a A real opportunity! 


All the fine, fresh, delicious quality foods, 

FIELVINCIETE LE Loe eee canned for your health and enjoyment through 
Scans : cases the winter! This week your grocer invites you 
especially to visit his store and learn how con- 
venient and economical it is to buy your winter’s 
supply by the dozen cans or the case. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

The young creature was Stella Glendenning Landis, of 
the Boston Landises, just as the young man, Harold 
Drake, was of the Boston Drakes. Both families lived in 
red brick houses, surrounded by ivy-clad walls, culture and 
money, and it was perfectly all right for Stella to be stand- 
ing in the desert beside Harold, for they were to be mar- 
ried. They had the parental consent, definite and clear, 
and yet tempered with the restrained enthusiasm of parents 
the world over. 

Back in Boston the families had said, virtually in uni- 
son: ‘‘ Yes, children, you certainly can be married—in two 
or three years, when you have both grown a few more 
feathers. You cannot be married now, because you are too 
young—entirely too young.” 

This was the verdict of the families in their lovely red 
brick houses. And that ultimatum, thrusting the marriage 
ahead at least three years, had sent Harold and Stella 
crawling through Pullman doorways into the mysterious 
dusk of the Rio Grande; for this was an elopement, a 
striking off of family shackles and defiance of authority. 
At the moment, the four parents were playing bridge in 
Car 204, giving not the slightest thought to their offspring. 

It was an elopement begun without much ready money, 
as such things go. A runaway bridegroom naturally likes 
to feel that he has sufficient cash to smooth the new road 
for his joyous companion. Harold possessed the sum of 
twelve dollars, being quite unprepared and taken unaware 
by the suddenness of the act. Stella said that she had 
ninety cents, which turned out to be forty. 

“‘Tsn’t it thrilling?” she inquired, shivering happily be- 
tween the ties. 

“Delightful,” Harold agreed. 

In Car 204, known in railway circles as Swassama- 
goonket, the parents ceased to play bridge, contemplated 
the fading landscape and turned to thoughts of dinner. 

“We will now find the children,” said Mr. Landis, who 
was a jolly man, with glasses on a thin gold chain and an 
extremely red scalp. ‘Second call for dinner.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Drake, rising. He was a solid sort of 
financier and had the definite manner that seems to mark 
the true capitalist. ‘‘They are in the observation car.” 

They were not back in the observation car. They were 
at least fifteen miles behind, holding each other’s hands 
and looking eagerly about in the gathering night. 


“Father and mother will be frightfully worried,” said 
Stella. ‘‘Can’t we send them a telegram?”’ 

“We can tomorrow,” he responded. “Right this minute 
we are going over there and see what’s making that fire on 
the desert.” 


Johnny looked up in mild astonishment, while Sully si- 
lently stared at the two slim figures and a pigskin suitcase. 

“Good evening,’’ said Harold in his polite Boston voice, 
placing his bag upon the ground. 

“Evenin’,”’ said Johnny. Sully said nothing, but looked 
hard, pawing at his whiskers. 

“‘T see you are about to eat something,” the young man 
continued. ‘‘My name is Harold Drake. This young lady 
is Miss Stella Landis, and I trust we are not intruding too 
much.” 

““Glad to know you,” said Johnny, putting down the 
coffeepot and removing his cap. 

Sully continued to gaze fixedly, and his partner ad- 
dressed him. 

“Get up and take off your hat to a lady.” 

Sully did so with alacrity and mumbled a wordless 
greeting. 

“What would you be doin’ out here?”’ Johnny inquired. 
“You just git off that train?” 

“Yes,” said Harold. 

“You all alone?” 

“We are together,”’ smiled the youth. “This lady is my 
future wife.” 

“Oho!” said Johnny, grinning. 

Sully turned and looked at the youngsters with senile 
approval. 

“‘Ain’t you kinda youngish to be gittin’ married?” 
Johnny inquired. ; 

‘Hell, no,’”’ Sully remarked. “Jest the right age.” 

“You shut up,” Johnny said sternly. ‘‘Ain’t you young 
folks the least mite Where’s your parents?” 

““There,”’ said Stella, indicating the darkness to the east 
into which the tail lights had disappeared. ‘‘We got off 
the train and left them.” 

“They don’t know it?” Johnny said, dismayed. 

“Not yet.” 

“You runnin’ away—elopin’?”’ 

“Sure they are, y’old goat,’ said Mr. Sullivan admir- 
ingly. “I should think you could see that.” 


’ 
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“Yes, we are eloping,’’ admitted Harold gravely, while 
Stella nodded. ‘‘And we have good reasons for doing so. 
Our parents will not permit us to be married for two years 
or maybe three.” 

“‘So,”’ said Stella brightly, taking up the thread, “‘my 
father and mother and Harold’s father and mother took 
us on a long trip through Canada and California and 
Mexico, and now they are going back to Boston, thinking 
this long trip will quiet us, and so we will not want to be 
married for three years, which is ridiculous.” 

“You see,” said Harold eagerly, ‘“‘we live across the 
street from each other, and I have about two years more in 
college. Our families are the very best of friends, but they 
do not understand us.” - 

“And that is why Harold and I talked it over on the 
train,” the lady continued, ‘‘and decided not to return to 
Boston with all the fathers and the mothers, but to get off 
the train and be married just as soon as we ever can be.” 

“Yeh,” said Sully; “but won’t they be mad at you?” 

“Oh, yes; but that will wear off,’’ answered Harold. 
“They have often been mad at us. And now that you 
know all about us, would it be all right if we had some 
coffee with you and whatever else there is?”’ 

Johnny Gilmore had listened with growing disapproval. 
His genial and sun-baked countenance hardened slightly 
and he looked at the young people with increasing stern- 
ness. Often he had read in the newspapers of young 
flappers and sheiks and the way they had of doing the 
things they decided to do. Though a man of the open 
spaces, he knew something of flaming youths and the 
brazen yet delightful insolence of the younger generation. 
Now, as Johnny could plainly see, he was actually in 
contact with two impulsive, authority-flouting young 
goslings. 

Johnny Gilmore was naturally a respectable and formal 
man. Sully, on the contrary, seethed with romantic no- 
tions, lied about his own past amours and leaned to senti- 
mentality in everything. Young love, as Sully beheld it, 
was a thing to admire and encourage. 

‘Sure you can eat,” Johnny announced; “but I’m gonna 
tell you something straight. You eat and then you git 
back to the railroad. Puddingstone station is two miles 
down the track. You can walk down there and the tele- 
graph man will send word to your pa.” 

(Continued on Page 122) 


Early the Next Morning the Kidnapers Set Out for Their Permanent Camp on Owl’s Head, Where There Was at Least a Roof for Stella if it Rained 
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Agriculture & Marketing 


Everybodys Problem 


Agriculture is of basic importance, both in 
life and in politics. 


It concerns both the farmer and the city 
man; they depend on each other. 


The farms supply the food for the towns. 
The towns furnish the market place for 
the farmer’s goods. 


Farmers want high prices. City dwellers 
want low prices. Our function is to serve 
both producer and consumer with a 
marketing system that is low in cost, 
eliminates waste, and is direct. 


Direct Marketing 


The marketing of farm products is said 
to be chaotic, unorganized, wasteful. 
There are at least exceptions. One is the 
marketing service furnished by the meat 
packing industry. 


This service is direct. Unnecessary mid- 
dlemen are eliminated. 


It offers the farmer a nearby cash market 
all the time; prepares farm products with 
a renowned efficiency; and distributes 
them direct to retail merchants everywhere. 


Low Selling Costs 


The National Distribution Conference 
found that the cost of the packer’s distri- 
bution service is the lowest of 17 wholesale 
trades investigated. 


The total marketing cost between the 
farmer and the consumer is lower for the 
products we handle than it is for farm 
products in general. 


For 50 years, Swift & Company has been 
marketing perishables. 


Concrete examples and figures will be 
given in future statements, showing that 
our marketing system is direct and that 
the cost has been cut down to the lowest 
possible point. 


Swift & Company 
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T FIRST glance Crow suspected in 

that the pink-jowled traveler 

was a fugitive. At a second 
glance he guessed absconder, and 
guessed right. Being a professional gambler, Crow 
must not guess wrong, else he would squander his tal- 
ents upon a victim who had no money. To the gam- 
bler’s shrewd black eyes it seemed clear that within 
the past few days the flabby Mr. Hodge had attempted to 
alter his appearance by shaving off a set of whiskers, as 
was evident from the pasty pallor of his skin, where a 
thicket of hair had formerly protected it. Other voyagers 
on the Reliance—with a sinister exception—scarcely 
noticed the well-fed passenger who had hurried from one 
boat to another at St. Louis and continued his south-bound 
flight. 

An absconder? Hodge could be nothing else. From 
long experience, Crow knew this river, had studied the 
people who made it their highway. Emigrants seeking 
homes differed from tourists seeking pleasure. The trapper 
with moccasins and coon-tail cap did not resemble a cotton 
planter. Nor could either of them be mistaken for a cross- 
roads attorney in legal black, high collar and choker neck- 
tie. The various types were distinctive. Horse thieves, 
negro stealers, cutthroats of every kidney also fled along 
the Mississippi toward that great Southwest, where law 
and order were not yet organized. Crow always differen- 
tiated their earmarks. 

The soft white hands of Mr. Hodge had done no murder. 
His skimpy valor had never stuck up a coach, and his 
untanned skin proclaimed him to be a worker in the shade, 
if not in the shadows. Altogether, Crow spotted Mr. 
Hodge for a defaulter. Defaulters were the easiest sheep 
to shear. They gave up like sheep, made no fight for their 
money, and could not even afford to squeal. 

Crow’s partner had reached the same conclusion. Big- 
faced Jud, simple-looking Jud Brill, through years of serv- 
ice as capper for their game, could take half a squint at any 
passenger and tag him with the proper label. According 
to Jud’s unerring estimate, Mr. Gideon Hodge was hustling 
South with a bunch of somebody’s money, which he carried 
in cash upon his person. Defaulters always did. Having 


It Rarely Occurred That Crow Failed to Catch What Went On. 
Yet He Missed a Glance of Riverhead, Savage and Swiftly Suppressed 


Clash of River Gamblers 
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themselves betrayed a trust, they trusted nobody, not even 
the integrity of a steamboat safe. 

All of which, however, was surmise on the part of Jud 
and Crow. The other patient watcher who observed every 
movement of Mr. Hodge had no occasion to speculate. 

For Riverhead knew—knew to a certainty how many 
thousand Mr. Gideon Hodge, under a different name, had 
looted from the bank of which he was now the traveling 
ex-president. Since that financial coup, Riverhead had 
been stalking Hodge; and so craftily did the upriver 
gambler conceal his identity that even Jud Brill failed to 
regard him as worth investigation. Yet if Crow’s acute- 
ness had divined so malignant an influence on board the 
Reliance, although utterly without fear, he might have 
hesitated to intrude upon the treacherous Riverhead. 

Precisely at the stroke of midnight, a rough-booted, 
wide-hatted, noiseless figure sneaked along the outer 
guards and entered Crow’s stateroom. The accomplices 
dare not be seen together in public, so Jud came in private 
for their conferences. 

“How goes it, Jud?” the chief questioned his capper by 
a glance. 

“Slick as silk,” the capper answered, stooping to scratch 
his back against a corner of the bunk with the cherubic 
expression which a fat old sow displays when she enjoys 
the same luxury. “Hodge is totin’ a big wad, an’ ’tain’t 
Christianlike for any thief to keep so much money.” 

“Certainly not. We shall piously relieve him of it.” 

The partners speedily understood each other. Crow’s 
scheme contemplated two more days to establish himself 
in the scary confidence of Mr. Hodge. Then they’d pluck 
him. 

“Needn’t bother about anybody else, Jud. This bird’s 
a plenty for one trip.” 


Dickson 
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“Sartain. We’ll let the other 
suckers go.” 

Not on every voyage did the gods 
provide a corpulent defaulter. When 

such rare fortune came their way, lesser prospects 
were neglected. Crow concentrated on Mr. Hodge, 
which led to Jud’s fatal error of overlooking River- 
head. 

Of all shy birds, a defaulter is most wary. Any slightest 
rustle of a bush alarms him. The prudent Crow did not 
unmask, but continued hiding behind his nom de guerre of 
“Captain Saltoon,’”’ a genial planter bound for Orleans. 
Polished manners and a handsome person qualified him to 
move among the elect, which produced upon Mr. Hodge 
the impression that Crow was now what he had once 
been, a Southern gentleman of education, refinement, bril- 
lianey. 

“Good night, Jud.’”” Crow nodded a dismissal. “I’ve 
pretty well got on Hodge’s blind side, and south of 
Vicksburg we’ll strip him naked as a jay.” 

This adroit blackleg possessed a faculty unusual among 
men, though common to a predatory class of women. He 
could invite without appearing to invite, could seem to be 
pursued while actually the pursuer. A nod, an impercep- 
tible gesture, enticed those he wished to follow him. Long 
before the Reliance whistled for Vicksburg, Crow had the 
fish securely hooked. Hodge moved his seat and sat next 
this charming planter at meals, listening to backwoods 
yarns which kept the fugitive from brooding over matters 
not so pleasant. . 

With all the finesse of a tactful profession, Captain 
Saltoon blinded his victim. Hodge saw only what Crow 
desired him to see. Among other virtues, he saw that 
Captain Saltoon never gambled. Four tables ran cease- 
lessly in the forward cabin, yet the good-natured planter 
merely paused in passing and smiled upon their games. 

“No, Mr. Hodge,” he advised, “‘you’d better keep out. 
Too many thieves are robbing our passengers on these 
boats. Of course there’s no harm in two gentlemen—you 
and I, for example—indulging in a friendly game. But 
never with strangers—never.”’ 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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trend in motor car 


buying 


It is a widely accepted belief in the auto- 
mobile industry that inside of two years the 
man who wants the finest performance will 
buy eight cylinders as a matter of course. 


This is half the picture of the new trend 
in motor car buying. The other half is 
this: 

The day is definitely past when the buyer of 
really fine eight-cylinder performance, em- 
bellished with a beautiful body, must pay the 
penalty of a high premium in price. 


Hupmobile has shown a new way to build 
an eight-cylinder car that literally ranks 
above anything else in America—that 
American engineers compare with only 
one other car, and that a hand-built Euro- 
pean classic which costs several times the 
Hupmobile Eight price. 


This is the carefully considered opinion 
of some of the shrewdest leaders in the 
industry. 


The overwhelming success of the Hupmo- 
bile Eight—in sales as well as in mechanism 
and performance —has helped to bring 
about this new order of thinking. 


The plain fact is that Hupmobile has got 
out of the eight-cylinder principle more 
than that principle had ever before been 
made to yield. 


It is by no mere chance that Hupmobile 
builds into this Eight an airplane type 
of mechanism which costs far more 
than the ordinary, and retains its quiet 
and efficiency. 
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That one fact is significant of this Eight’s 
new kind of performance and stamina; of its 
utterly remarkable 
ability to respond per- 
fectly month after 
month to every call 
upon it. 


Itis by no mere chance, 
either, that the Hup- 
mobile Eight is more 
economical of gaso- 
line than most sixes of comparable size. 


Gasoline economy, oil economy—but 
above all, economy of maintenance—were 
designed into the car by those who have 
for upward of twenty years studied the 
principles of eight-cylinder construction. 


Its low cost of operation and maintenance 
is of equal effectiveness with this car’s 
performance and its amazingly low price, 
in establishing the rapidly growing prefer- 
ence for this new kind of eight-cylinder car. 


Drive any Hupmobile Eight in city traffic 
and on the highway. You will then agree 
—with enthusiasm —that no American 
car equals this Hupmobile performance. 
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You, yourself, might consider other cars 
for comparison with the Hupmobile Eight. 
We strongly advise this: 


By all means investigate them thoroughly 
and know to a certainty just what you are 
giving up if you purchase one of such cars in 


place of the Hupmobile Eight. 


A comparison of performance—of upkeep 
cost—of driving facility—will make these 
other types which cling to the engineer- 
ing of a passing day seem as out of date 
as mid-Victorian architecture. 
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Beauty — Color Options — Luxury 


Sedan, five-passenger, *2345. Sedan, seven- 
passenger, $2495. Sedan-Limousine, seven- 
passenger, $2595. Brougham, five-pas- 
senger, $2245. Victoria, five-passenger, 
$2345. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble 
seat, $2345. Roadster, with rumble seat, 
$2045. Sport Phaeton, five-passenger, 
$2045. Touring, five-passenger, *1945. 
Touring, seven-passenger, *2045. All 
prices f.o.b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

“Tomorrow then?’ Hodge pressed him eagerly. ‘‘To- 
morrow we’ll try some poker. Small stakes—to pass the 
time?” 

“Perhaps, if you insist.” 


Even in mathematics, the unknown quantity cuts many 
capers. And Crow could not foresee how an unknown 
country boy named Ranny, and Riverhead, the unknown 
gambler, might complicate his very simple problem. 

Vicksburg, like imperial Rome, sits throned upon her 
ancient hills, a gallant little city, wearing her victories 
without arrogance and suffering defeats that leave her still 
undaunted. Massive fortifications uprise in terrace upon 
terrace. At the water’s edge there lies the landing place, 
the Levee. Crow was familiar with every inch of Levee 
Street, where gambling shacks front and affront the Mis- 
sissippi, where shrill-voiced women mingle with swampers 
and boatmen and river rats. He saw no novelty in this 
bustle of unloading the Reliance, of receiving her south- 
bound passengers and freight. In fact, Crow saw nothing 
at all. While considering the nicer details of a trap for Mr. 
Hodge, his idle gaze fastened itself upon a boy. At the 
shore end of the stage plank stood a little fellow, watching 
the huge white steamboat, two big eyes observing every- 
thing that happened. 

The gambler could have no motive for measuring a 
child. It was only habit. Between himself and his capper 
a rivalry existed as to which could guess nearer the busi- 
ness, financial status, politics and religion of a new pas- 
senger. The practice sharpened their powers of perception. 

That boy? Unconsciously Crow’s eyes narrowed. Four- 
teen years old, brown jeans breeches, a braided roundabout 
jacket. Homemade. Crow judged that he had a good 
plain mother, was of American stock, a Mississippian, 
lived in the interior, had never seen a steamboat. The 
youngster carried a bundle of clothes slung across his 
shoulder by a stick. Probably going south on this boat. 

Again the gambler was correct, for it soon became 
evident that the country lad had never been on a steam- 
boat. Half apologetically, and making sure that he got 
in nobody’s way, he crossed the stage plank, then climbed 
upstairs, to pause uncertainly and smile at all the passen- 
gers. Crow saw that the child didn’t know what to do, and 
met him at the stair. 
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“Well, son, are you traveling with us?”’ 

“Yes, sir, mister. Does you own this boat?” 

“No.” His friendliness set the boy at ease as Crow 
inquired, ‘‘ Where do you want to go?”’ 

‘Plumb to Orleans, if it don’t cost too much.... My 
name’s Ranny.”’ 

“Fine, Ranny. Come along with me.” 

Grown men had followed Crow to their undoing, but 
little Ranny felt no fear as he trailed along to the clerk’s 
window, where his new friend negotiated a passage. 

After Crow had winked that he would pay the proper 
fare, the clerk figured and figured, then announced, “Ex- 
actly one dollar from Vicksburg to New Orleans.”’ 

“Here ’tis, mister.” Ranny fumbled at his breeches 
pocket, the flap being fastened with a large brass pin. “Ma 
says I loses things so bad she’d better pin up my pocket.” 

While the clerk and Crow made a function of assigning 
Ranny to his stateroom, Mr. Hodge came bustling toward 
them with a deck of cards and reminded Crow: “Don’t 
forget, captain, you promised to play a little.” 

“Yes, but not now. Please excuse me a moment.” Cour- 
teously Crow put him off and escorted his protégé aft 
through the cabin. 

It rarely occurred that Crow failed to catch what went 
on. Yet he missed a glance of Riverhead, savage and 
swiftly suppressed. The upriver professional had strolled 
in behind Mr. Hodge and heard his long-nursed sucker 
urging Crow to play. It galled him. For more than a week 
Riverhead had used every stratagem to inveigle the de- 
faulter, who shied and balked, then flung himself at Crow. 
So Riverhead’s eyes glittered as they followed the success- 
ful blackleg and the happy little boy that turned in at a 
stateroom door. 

“Here’s your room, Ranny.” 

“ Ain’t it nice?’’ The boy squeezed Crow’s hand and 
remarked, “Ma said that I’d meet some gentleman on this 
boat to look after me.” 

Wonderingly, he inspected the small white room, with 
one narrow bunk built above another, and asked, ‘‘ Mister, 
where do I sleep?” 

“Up there.” 

“Tike a chicken on aroost! That’ll be fun.” 

“Read the name on your door,” Crow pointed, ‘‘so you 
can find it again. Your stateroom is Kentucky, Number 
15, because Kentucky was the fifteenth state of our Union.” 
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“‘Lordee, mister, you sholy knows a heap! Ma advises 
me to listen when gentlemen talk, and maybe I'll learn.” 

The normal country boy could not prison himself within 
a narrow room while so many interesting events were hap- 
pening outside. Back Ranny trotted at Crow’s heels, 
through the long, glittering cabin, and took a seat beside 
him on the guards. . 

It is easy to pick up a stray boy, or a stray dog, but diffi 
cult to shake him off. Ranny attached himself, and Crow 
had no heart to drive the child away. For ten miles below 
Vicksburg, every time the impatient Mr. Hodge came 
fidgeting out from the cabin he found Ranny still monop- 
olizing Crow. 

““Can’t we have our game, captain?’ Hodge suggested. 

“ After a while, Mr. Hodge.’’ The gambler glanced up 
and continued listening to Ranny. 

“Mister, I’m going to study for a doctor in Orleans. Ma 
says it’s noble to heal the sick.” 

““Aren’t you very young to study medicine?’”’ Crow 
questioned gravely. 

“Maybe so.” A shadow lay in his shiny eyes. “But ma 
said I must get away from Raymond. She takes in board- 
ers, feeds the big lawyers and saved up enough money to 
pay my schooling.” 

“Your father, I suppose, is dead.”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ Again the shadow. “‘Leastwise I think my 
real pa must be dead.’’ For a period Ranny debated with 
himself, then spoke: ‘‘Ma says that lies never does any 
good. She don’t know for certain if my real pa is dead, or 
my real ma either. I always believed that ma was my own 
mother until here lately. Of course I didn’t understand 
what the boys at school meant when they got mad and 
called me ‘Wood’s colt! Wood’s colt!’ Once I asked ma 
what a wood’s colt was, and she kinder bit her lip. Last 
summer we had a clod fight; the boys chunked at me and 
yelled ‘Wood’s colt! Hey! Hey! Wood’s colt!’ right in 
front of our gate. It hurt ma so bad that she broke down 
and cried, and said she warn’t my real mother. Nobody 
ever did know who my real mother was, or my pa either. 
After that she commenced fixin’ to send me away where I 
could have a chance. Of course, mister, I’ll be rich some 
day and build ma a fine house.” 

“Poor little chap,” the gambler muttered to himself. 
Then pressing the boy’s hand, he added: “Fine, Ranny, 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Gentlemen, if Anything Unpleasant Occurs to Me, Not One of You Can Leave This Boat Alive. Nobody Will Ever Know Who Killed You”’ 
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Enjoy it in a Buick 
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Disagreeable weather never bothers a 
Buick. 


On frozen mornings, this car starts easily 
andimmediately. Automatic Heat Control 
warms the fuel; a new high-speed start- 
ing motor turns the engine over faster. 


In sub-zero weather, the Buick engine 
warms up to its best operating tempera- 
ture in less than three minutes. Buick 


-Thermostatic Circulation Control does it. 


And though there is ice in the air, there is 
none in the Buick crankcase. The new 


Buick Vacuum Ventilator draws vapors 
out of the crankcase, and prevents dilu- 
tion of lubricating oil. 


This same device keeps closed car 
interiors free of noxious engine fumes, 
even though the windows are tightly 
closed. 


For consistent, inexpensive, luxurious, 
all-year, all-round performance, buy a 
Buick. 


’ 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


(GREATEST EVER BUILT 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 
THEM 
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HE gentleman I was serving smiled. I had just told 
him that a good restaurant such as ours has a more 
agreeable tone than a private house. 

“‘ A hostess may think she has a hard time, but her prob- 
lem is as nothing compared with mine,”’ said I. 

“You entertain more lavishly, certainly,’ he replied, 
“but you have only to keep your guests supplied with food. 
A constant flow of conversation is not among your worries.”’ 

“But I have less time to devote to each guest, and what 
I say must be said in fewer words. Besides, if the food 
were of a proper excellence there would be no need of talk. 
A perfect meal in agreeable surroundings will, and should, 
keep conversation down to a minimum. But I detain you, 
sir. Yes, sir, good 
night.” 

My comparison 
of a head waiter’s 
duties with those of 
a fashionable host- 
ess was not in- 
tended to be satiric 
or fanciful. Ireally 
think the requisite 
qualifications are 
about thesame. To 
put strangers at 
their ease in 
strange surround- 
ings, you must be 
to the manner 
born. A first-rate 
upper servant, like 
a grande dame, 
should be able to 
dominate his world 
for its own social 
good. 

Tam an Austrian 
and began service 
on the estate of an 
old and noble fam- 
ily—a family 
which, unfortu- 
nately, had come 
down very much in 
the world. After a 
short experience as 
a page, my aunt, 
who occupied the 
position of house- 
keeper, decided 
there was no future 
for me with the 
tamily and sent me 
to a cousin of hers 
in a hotel in the 
Austrian Tyrol. No 
better training ex- 
ists for a domestic 
servant than is to be found in a hotel in Switzerland. The 
Swiss may not be an attractive race, or have the gift for 
putting their guests in a buying humor—a quality in which 
the French excel—nor do they make a traveling male feel 
as if he were the lord of all creation, as the hételier in Lon- 
don manages to do; but they understand comfort and 
service—real service, not overefficiency. 
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A Duty to Posterity 


HEN I was nineteen I entered the service of a wealthy 

bachelor in London. My employer crowded all his so- 
cial activities into a period of a little less than two months, 
in the season, in London. During this time he was luxu- 
rious to a degree. For the rest of the year you wouldn’t 
have known him. His whole style of living, like his clothes, 
was homespun. I have always thought this English prac- 
tice of living a city life in the city and a country life in the 
country gives greater variety and zest. The American keeps 
the same staff of servants going winter and summer. His 
country place in Newport is as elaborate and its appoint- 
ments as complete as his town house. All the year round 
he sticks to the same standards. But the English under- 
stand life better. 

A memory for faces and names is essential in my occupa- 
tion. My London experience, with its incessant enter- 
taining, was of the greatest assistance to me. English 
society is large and varied; the smart world, the political 
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and artistic intermingle much more than in other great 


capitals. I learned to place a person without staring at 
him unduly. In calling a carriage, fetching a wrap or serv- 
ing wine, people are much more flattered if you call them 
by name, as a matter of course—particularly in a big house, 
where it shows they are known and are persons of some im- 
portance. This attention to names made a great difference 
in my tips; though I regret to say they were not only in 
money but inracing tips gentlemen gave me when they were 
friendly. Tipping in those days was on a much more liberal 


scale, and if I had only saved my money I should have been 
a rich man by now. 

We had one of the three town houses of Lord ——, my 
master’s father; a great mansion in Portland Square. It 
was well arranged for entertaining, with a dining room, 
breakfast room, card rooms and conservatory on the first 


floor. A picture gallery and ballroom extended into the 
garden, with a music room and various salons on the floor 
above. My master, Lord , was a bachelor and had only 
himself to suit in his manner of entertaining. He believed 
in the eighteenth-century custom of mixing all ages at a 
party and offering his guests more than one form of enter- 
tainment. 

I have seen a dinner party breaking up in one room to 
go to the theater, while a boy-and-girl dance was being 
organized in another.. Possibly chamber music and general 
conversation would be found on the floor above. 

His Lordship had a butler or cellarer who had charge of 
the wines, an old factotum he had inherited from his father. 
This Brophy was an authority on anything that had to do 
with the storage, bottling and care of valuable wines: He 
was almost as great a connoisseur as his noble master, with 
whom he attended the wine auctions whenever a gross of 
champagne or a cask of brandy was to be laid down. They 
took these purchases very seriously, as a duty to posterity. 
It was really touching to see them, as with moist eyes they 
would speculate on how some future generation would 
enjoy a particular vintage. Brophy was old and set in his 
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ways. Among other things, he went to bed punctually 
at eleven, at which hour we were generally about to begin 
the day. 

The old tradition and knowledge of wine remained. 
Dozens of men in London could still sit down blindfolded 
before a table with ten or more wineglasses before them 
and distinguish between as many Madeiras, ports or sher- 
ries, naming the vintage and year of each. 

Old Brophy would leave out the amount of wines and 
spirits he thought sufficient for the evening’s entertainment 
and then retire. He never by any chance gave me the keys 
to the cellar, but I will say for him, he left us an ample 
supply. Our cellar was a huge place, with bins and racks 
everywhere. Bor- 
deaux, sherries and 
ports in one corner, 
Burgundy wines 
and champagnes in 
another, and a spe- 
cial closet for the 
brandies and co- 
gnac, and a corner 
for casks and bar- 
rels where wine was 
aging in the wood. 
One or two of the 
great cuvées of 
champagne are 
never allowed to 
leave France, but 
an exception was 
made for us; a dis- 
tinction, I believe, 
we shared with the 
Winter Palace at 
St. Petersburg. 


Understudy 


NE DAY Lord 
asked me 
whether I knew 
anything about 
wines. I told him 
I had helped bottle 
our Tokay as a boy 
in Austria, and I 
thought I knew 
something about 
wines in general. 
This was true. 

Old Brophy had 
said, in my pres- 
ence, one could as 
easily tell one wine 
or spirit from an- 


and weight as by 
its taste. One look 
at a decanter and he could tell what he was serving. A 
Burgundy is distinctly heavier than a claret; I have no- 
ticed that myself. 

I was accordingly made a sort of understudy to Brophy. 
My duties were peculiar, and I will explain why. Our cel- 
lar was, as I have said, a famous one. Some of our wines 
were quite priceless. Of the gentlemen who came to the 
house, many prided themselves on their knowledge of food 
and drink, and justly so. A number thought they under- 
stood good food and drink, but their knowledge was mere 
pretense. It was my job to see the right people got the 
right vintages. To give unsparingly of our best to those 
who knew; something pretty near it to the smart fellows; 
and for all the rest, plenty of sound, heady wine, no matter 
what they asked for. This was not so difficult as it sounds, 
as any butler knows, particularly as we followed the old 
fashion of carrying two decanters, or two bottles, one in 
each hand, as we went about the tables. It is only in 
restaurants that the label of a bottle is carefully exhibited. 
In a private house the butler breathes in your ear, “‘The 
Napoleon brandy, sir.’’ If I said it was the Napoleon 
brandy—and we actually had a few bottles—it was the 
Napoleon brandy, and I defied anyone to contradict me. 
There were only two or three men in the room who could 


tellit from our old navy cognac, and I knew who they were. 


The care of the cigars also fell to my lot; no light task, 
I can assure you, as we had cigars of many weights and 
(Continued on Page 186) 
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A big Waste - 


hidden in a (ittle 


ANY plant executives think their 
lubrication cost is the sum of 
their oil bills. 


What they spend for oil is too small 
to interest them greatly. 


But the cost of lubrication is not the 
oil consumed. It is the cost of what 
the oil fadls to do. 


Check up your lubrication cost by 
these items: 


Losses due to slowed-down machinery $—2— 
Losses due to preventable wear $—2— 
Losses due to wasted power $—2— 
Losses due to time out for repairs bts 

Losses due to high replacement costs 
and the incidental oil bill $—2— 
Se: 


This totals an amount worthy the at- 
tention of every plant executive. 


Merely buying good oil will not 
solve the problem. Good o7/ is a fable. 
The right kind of good o7/ for machine 
“A” may ruin machine ‘‘B”’. 


The answer is an oil that fits the 
exact needs of the machine under the 
conditions in which it operates—and 
speeds production to its maximum, 
while preventing wear that causes re- 
pairs and shut-downs. 


Only lubrication specialists can pre- 
scribe the correct oils to meet your 


FRICTION 


—the unseen enemy 
of production in 
your plant 


needs, with the certainty of safeguard- 
ing your equipment while running at 
its Maximum productivity. 


The Vacuum Oil Company engineers 
and field men spend all their time deal- 
ing with practical problems of this 
kind. It will cost you nothing to find 
out what we can do for you. We in- 
vite you to get in touch with us. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


‘Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Se € 
Lubricating Oils 
for Plant Lubrication 


bill 
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SRS eM 
ile the course of a year the 

Vacuum Oil Company is 
in direct contact with many 
types of machines, many con- 
ditions of operation, and 
many types of lubrication 
problems. It is reasonable to 
expect that this specialized 
knowledge and experience, 
if brought to bear on your lu- 
brication problem, will pro- 
duce better results. All the 
Vacuum Oil Company asks 
is the codperation of your 
plant personnel, and the op- 
portunity to prescribe exact- 
ly suitable oils for your 
equipment, 
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: ‘The man who 1s afraid 
to run for a train 
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UST as good a man as he ever was! 
Fats fine. Plays golf. Enjoys a good 
party. Makes a good living. Just as 
good a man. 


The train whistles. A little sprint, and 
he can make it. He draws himself together 
for the first stride—then relaxes. What’s 
the use? There will be another train. Of 
course it will make him late for that con- 
ference, and it’s important, but—what’s 
the use? ... 


There are millions of men in this coun- 
try—“‘just as good men as they ever were” 
—who are in no condition to meet even a 
small emergency. Not old men. Men who 
should be in the prime of life! Men whose 
physical condition should actually be “just 
as good as ever’’—whose hearts should be 
as sound—whose nerves should be as 
well disciplined. 


They like to fool themselves. They like 
to boast about their appetites, and the 
whale of a drive they made yesterday. 
But to each one of them comes a moment 
of self-revelation—an unsteadiness in some 
test which ten years ago would have been 
trifling. Then, in their secret hearts, they 
know they are on the downhill road. 


It is so needless! Thousands of other 
men, with no better physical equipment 
at the start—working as long hours— 
bearing as many cares—are really “as 
good as they ever were”. Perhaps better. 
They have heeded the simple laws of 
health which everybody knows. 


Masters of their fate! 


They have watched their diet. They 
have exercised regularly. They have made 
it a point to sleep well—a habit that can 
be cultivated, like any other. Instead of 
goading themselves, when tired, with arti- 
ficial stimulants, they have overcome fa- 
tigue in the natural way—by resting. They 
have built up a great reserve of energy. It 
gives them confidence. It steadies them. 
Instead of being mere ‘“‘victims of cir- 
cumstances”, ready to falter before the 
first ill wind, they are—as nearly as man 
ever is—the masters of their fate. 
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PDstum is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is 
one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal 
is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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It is not too late! Stamina can be re- 
built, as well as built. One wise precaution 
is the avoidance of artificial stimulants, 
which are never builders, but only tend to 
tear down. 


Caffein is the one most widely used, per- 
haps. It repels sleep. It excites the nerves. 
It makes a man’s brain go on whirling, 
scurrying, when every natural impulse is 
crying, “Stop. Relax. Rest.” 


Try this test! Use Postum as your meal- 
time drink for thirty days. Check up on 
the results. Note the difference in your 
feelings, your appearance. Then decide 
your future course. 


Postum is a great drink. It is made of 
whole wheat and bran, skillfully blended 
and roasted. It has a flavor all its own—a 
rich, full flavor that brings all the enjoy- 
ment of any hot mealtime drink. But it 
doesn’t contain a trace of any artificial 
stimulant. 


Carrie Blanchard, food demonstrator, 
makes an offer that will start you on the 
thirty-day test. It’s worth accepting. 


Carrie Blanchara’s Offer 


“Please accept one week’s supply of 
Postum, free, as a start on the 30-day test. 
I will send with it my personal directions 
for preparing Postum so it is most sat- 
isfying. 


“Or you can begin the test today, by 
getting Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
less than other mealtime drinks—only 
one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please in- 
dicate on the coupon whether you prefer 
Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON: NOW! 


P.—S. E. P. 11-20-26 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a 30-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum O Check 


(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum CEREAL O prefer 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., 
Ltd., 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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HAT line about making the songs of a people and 
. not caring about the laws applies quite nicely to 

these United States of America—first and last 
stanzas only. In any case, there is more money in song 
writing than in law. 

Actually, the history of American manners, morals, 
tastes and absurdities is largely written in oursongs. Each 
generation seems to have put into musical form the current 
sentimentality, whether it dealt with death, love-making 
and the day’s extreme of daring, or frank vulgarity as well. 
Both words and music kept pace 
with the spirit of the time, and 
whatever was typical of the con- 
temporary heroes and heroines, 
the up-to-the-minute beaus and 
belles, sooner or later found its 
way into melodic utterance. 

But throughout this 
musical march of America’s 
habits and conventions, 

certain basic ideas of song 
writing seem to have 
persisted right up to 
the present, indicat- 
ing a stubborn ad- 
herence to perhaps 
mistaken but, never- 
theless, clearly de- 
fined ideals, regard- 
less of the laws of 
grammar or prosody, 
and ignoring all but 
a few of the facts of 
existence. 

So far as the music 
is concerned, the 
chief theories of the 
American school of 
popular song writ- 
ing have been as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the ideal 
structure for a pop- 
ular song is that of a 
verse and chorus, of 
which only the 
chorus really mat- 
ters. 

2. That a tune 
which suggests or 
definitely imitates 
one which has al- 
ready been popular 
has just that much 
more chance of suc- 
cess. 

8. That waltz time is the perfect expression of sentiment. 

4. That putting the verse part in some different rhythmic 
form will accentuate the delightfulness of the waltz time. 

5. That a cadence with barber-shop harmony inserted 
here and there will bring tears to the most hardened eyes. 

6. That a chance to hang onto a long note, even on an 
unimportant word like “‘of,’”’ is not to be overlooked. 

7. That the human mind is incapable of retaining any 
but the simplest melodic intervals, and the human voice of 
singing beyond the limits of one octave. 

On the side of the words, the following principles are im- 
portant: 

1. Correctness of English is by no means an asset, and 
may at times be a positive handicap. 

2. Assonance is often to be preferred to rime. 
So long as the vowel sounds are the same, 
what’s the difference? 

3. The mispronunciation of words and other 
evidences of deficient mentality should always 
be accepted as the height of wit. 

4. Correct accenting is a trifling 
matter as compared with hifalutin 
artificiality of language. 

5. The world is full of wronged 
women and malevolent villains and 
something should be done about it. 


‘(My Mother Was a Lady, Like 
Yours, You Will Allow’”’ 
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6. Death should always be the 
occasion for a maudlin orgy, in- 
creasing in volume according to the 
extreme youth or extreme age of 
the victim. 

7. Sin is wrong; virtue is most 
praiseworthy; goldisa highly over- 
rated commodity; marriage may 
be achieved under almost any cir- 
cumstances, even on the spur of the 
moment; and no matter how des- 
perate the situation, evil cannot 
possibly triumph. 

With these fundamentals consis- 
tently emphasized, certain types 
of lyricism have stood out promi- 
nently, repeating themselves with 
only slight differences of detail in 
a never-ending cycle. 


Songs of Old 


HE early songs of America were 

chiefly political and patriotic, 
but even here a solid foundation was 
laid for later attacks upon rime 
and reason. That good old English 
drinking song, To Anacreon in 
Heaven, with its repeated injunc- 
tion to “‘entwine the myrtle of 
Venus with Bacchus’s vine”’ showed 
on the whole a far better command 
of language and style than the 
score or more of American 
texts later set to the same 
tune. Robert Treat Paine, Jr., 
who was paid a record price— 
$750—for the poem of Adams 
and Liberty to the same 
popular melody, perpetrated 
such lines as: 


The trident of commerce should 
never be hurled 

To increase the legitimate pow- 
ers of the ocean. 

(This had nothing to do with 
the extension of the three-mile 
limit.) 

While France her huge limbs 
bathes, recumbent in blood, 

And society’s base threats with 
wide dissolution. 

(Evidently Mr. Paine never 
bought any post cardsin Paris.) 

Our realm fears no shock but 
the earth’s own explosion. 

(A clear prognostication of 
the New York Subways.) 

Each stanza 
ended with the 
couplet: 

For ne’er shall the 
sons of Co- 
lumbia be 
slaves, 


While the earth bears a 
plant, or the sea rolls 
a wave. 


A military gentleman 
of the day refused to 
drink with Mr. Paine 
until he had “included 
somereference to George 
Washington,’’ so the 
poet dashed off this post- 
script: 


Should the tempest of war 
overshadow our land, 

Its bolts could ne’er 
rend Freedom’s tem- 
ple asunder ; 

For unmoved at its por- 
tals would Washing- 
ton stand, 

And repulse with his 
breast the assaults of 
the thunder ; 

Of its scabbard would 
leap 

His sword from the sleep, 

And conduct, with its 
point, every flash to 
the deep! 

For ne’er shall the 
sons and soon. 


(Continued on 
Page 201) 
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The immortal Jean Valjean in ‘‘Les Miserables’’ 


“Les Miserables’’ is one 
of the costliest European pic- 


tures ever made. But better than 
that, it is perhaps the most artistic, and 
the most magnificent. 


At a special showing recently in 
the famous Carnegie Hall, New York, 
under the auspices of Dr. Marcel Knecht, 
of the French Press Commission, it in- 
spired the critics of the daily papers to 
unusually high praise. The vast audience 
composed of representative people— 
editors, college professors, members of 
French and American literary societies, 
etc.—was profoundly impressed. 


All of this makes me glad that 
I secured this picture for America, and I 
believe that its “wondrous fidelity to an 
old art and craftsmanship,” to quote the 
New York Sun, will prove a revelation and 
a distinct pleasure to everybody. 


As explained to you previously, 
the picture is twenty-two reels long. It 
would require five hours to show it. This 
being too much for any audience, we 
will present it in the TWO DISTINCT 
AND COMPLETE STORIES into which 


Victor Hugo’s work naturally divides. 


The first picture is entitled ‘“‘The 
Soul of Humanity” and deals with the re- 
lease of Jean Valjean from prison and his 
dramatic experiences up to the death of 
Fantine and the recovery of Cosette from 
Thenardiers. The second picture is entitled 
“The Barricades” and shows the thrilling 
fighting in the streets of Paris during the 
revolution of 1832. 


This great picture was made 
by the Société de Cineromans. Henri 
Fescourt was the director and Louis Nalpas 
the art director. It is entirely a French 
production. M. Gabriel Gabrio plays Jean 
Valjean, and Mme. Sandra Milowanoff 
plays the dual réle of Cosette and Fan- 
tine. Javert is interpreted by M. Jean 
Toulout. 


I don’t know of anything that 
so affected and cheered me in my recent 
illness as your letters of sympathy and 
your later expressions of congratulation 
on my recovery. It is difficult to discuss 
so personal a matter in cold printer’s type, 
but please let me assure you that I appre- 
ciate your kindness most deeply. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 
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beggars return to him again, and he has 
the vivid satisfaction of knowing that he is 
not being fooled—that no cunning hand has 
set the stage, no clever costumer contrived 
the robes, no modern magician arranged the 
cumulating effects. All is real—the rags 


] | and the ruins, the marble of the palaces, 


the goatskins of the water sellers, the religion 
| of the worshipers. What he sees does not 
invoke the past—it is the past. 

Through yonder archway men crowd 
today as they have done these thousand 
| years, and naught has altered but their 
masters. Bent upon the same errands, 
wearing the same clothes woven in the 
same rough looms, intensely disputing 
about the same insignificant affairs, wash- 
ing themselves at the same fountains, pray- 
ing in the same mosques, obeying the same 
law, chanting the same changeless lessons 
in the schools—it may be said of them that 
literally a thousand years are but as yester- 
| day. 

To the American there is a fascination 
beyond appeal in gliding along this stream 
of living antiquity. Old things he has seen 
elsewhere—towers and aqueducts, temples, 
statues, dug-up implements—but here he 
can believe himself to be actually living in 
the days of Harun-al-Rashid. After a while 


the cloud which had obscured his school-day 
efforts to comprehend the age of Moslem 
domination fades easily away, and Arab, 
Turk and Saracen become realities far more 
comprehensible than the sailors of Elizabeth 
or the musketeers of Richelieu. These he 
can only imagine to himself, but the beggars 
that roamed in ancient Bagdad, the barbers 
who shaved the heads of Tamerlane’s sol- 
diers, the porters who peddled water to 
pirates on the Barbary Coast are all here 
before him in living flesh and blood. 

Our automobiles halted before a gate in 
a high wall, nowise differing in its blank 
ugliness from all the other walls that line 
the narrow passageways called streets. Gen- 
eral de Chambrun conducted us through the 
huge doors into an outer garden composed 
of a very long, broad pool of swiftly running 
water surrounded by a triple row of heavily 
laden orange trees. High Moorish arches 
inclosed the whole. Opening into the side of 
the garden was a door as lofty as the main 
portal of a cathedral. This led into what 
was once Marshal Lyautey’s working room. 
Passing through this, we came to a marble 
court surrounded on all four sides by high 
arcades, each of which corresponded to a 
similar window back of it. A fountain, of 
course, was in the center. On two sides was 


a long succession of drawing-rooms, on the 
third the dining rooms. 


A Labyrinth of Gardens 


On the other side of this wing of the pal- 
ace stretched another garden many times 
the size of ours, full of fruit and shade 
trees, with wide stone walks bordered with 
native flowers planted by Madame Lyau- 
tey. It also was entirely inclosed by hand- 
some arcaded buildings opening upon broad 
stone terraces. In one of these lived the 
chief of staff; the others house an interest- 
ing museum filled with a collection of arms, 
rugs and Moorish works of art. 

All important residences in Morocco are 
built on this same principle—a garden and 
a court or several gardens and many courts, 
each surrounded by lofty arcades upon 
which give the various rooms; but no door 
or window ever opens to the street. The 
whole is invariably surrounded by a very 
high wall. The size of a palace is thus de- 
termined by the number of its courtyards; 
the governor-general’s at Marrakesh, for 
instance, has so many of them as to make a 
guide absolutely necessary if one does not 
wish to be lost. 

That evening we dined with General de 
Chambrun, the civil and military governor 
of the region centering in Fez, a staff officer 
of General Pershing during the war, 
brother-in-law of Speaker Longworth, anda 
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descendant of Lafayette. It is a fine gift 
to get amusement as well as happiness out 
of a difficult job, and we strongly suspect 
that the general’s vivid sense of humor, 
which made him so popular with the Amer- 
ican Army during the war, is one of the 
qualities which cause him to be so much 
liked by these always solemn-seeming Mo- 
roccans. Be that asit may, his gay comment 
on the day’s work completed the charm of 
our strange surroundings. 

His house is composed of a series of high 
Moorish halls decorated with beautiful mo- 
saics and pierced by wide windows whose 
exquisitely painted inside shutters give a 
rare note by night or day. His butler was 
an old spahi, and I noticed that each time 
we ate with the general this servant had on 
a different uniform; he even changed his 
turban and his footgear to correspond, and 
he was wonderfully effective. He treated 
his master with the most respectful famili- 
arity and one quickly saw the bond of con- 
fidence which united them. This, it may be 
asserted, is the keynote of all the relation- 
ship between the French officials and the 
Arabs in Morocco. 


A Modern Solomon 


The next morning began like a story- 
book. I unbolted the complicated fasten- 
ings and opened wide the huge doors; 
within, the coolness of the night lingered; 
outside, the sun was playing on the great 
bunches of oranges and the rapidly flowing 
water. I clapped my hands, an Arab ap- 
peared, acknowledged with silent gravity 
my request for breakfast, disappeared; re- 
turning, he placed his tray on a low table 
in the archway, saluted and went away. 
Each morning we started the day with this 
delightful little ceremony, and only the 
fear of keeping Mr. Herrick waiting could 
tear us from the fascination of our morning 
meal. One day, to my surprise, the news- 
paper dated that morning appeared with 
breakfast. This was a thoughtful attention 
from General de Chambrun, who afterward 
explained with a twinkle in his eye that he 
knew the ambassador would agree with him 
that Fez possessed an ideal journalistic 
situation in the world—it had only one 
newspaper, published once a week, on Sun- 
day morning, consisting of one page; and 
the paper was named Progress! 

That day we had arranged to attend a 
session of the local Mohammedan court, 
and wholly unsuspicious of what was before 
us, we started off. The pasha of Fez was 
the magistrate, and into a shady courtyard 
he presently came, mounted upon a beauti- 
fully groomed black mule, all gay with scar- 
let trappings. The policemen and court 
attendants made a magnificent salute and 
cried out ‘“‘Behold our pasha come to ren- 
der justice,’ and all the people made a deep 
salaam. The pasha dismounted and seated 
himself cross-legged on a cushion inside a 
vaulted arch, separated by a step from the 
open courtyard. The parties in dispute 
came forward together and knelt side by 
side upon this step before the pasha. Writ- 
ing materials and documents were ranged 
upon the floor, the papers not folded but 
rolled; there were no tables or chairs, every- 
body sitting on his own feet. 

Business immediately began. The plain- 
tiff first prostrated himself on the doorsill, 
then recited his grievances. The accused 
replied. It is said that last year this magis- 
trate disposed of 53,000 cases, as compared 
with 5000 of similar character disposed of 
in Paris. Hach case is alittle piece cut from 
Mohammedan life and vivid with local 
color. Frequently the discussion is loud 
and violent, all talking at once, and we 
wonder if they will not come to blows; but 
the pasha’s calm is never ruffled, his smil- 
ing benevolence is proof against any impa- 
tience. It all seemed too picturesque to be 
serious, and at times we had to nudge our- 
selves to make sure that this was a real 
court of justice whose sentences would be 
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duly executed, and not some reconstitution 
of Bible history, with the pasha filling the 
role of Solomon. 

This splendid old gentleman, whose head 
looks for all the world like Michelangelo’s 
Moses, a great warrior in his time, may be 
an unusual example of the value of swift 
personal justice, for we know that tribes- 
men fighting against the French in the Riff 
have secretly come all the way to Fez in 
order to get their disputes judged by him. 
It may be that others are less virtuous; cer- 
tain it is that none can be more exquisitely 
picturesque or carry with a finer dignity the 
majesty of the law. Our morning in his 
court will ever be one of the brightest mem- 
ories of Fez. 

One man was sentenced to prison until 
he paid a fine of 2500 franes. This sentence 
disturbed the ambassador, who asked Gen- 
eral de Chambrun if it would be indelicate 
to pay the fine of that poor Arab, as he saw 
by the look in his eye that he would remain 
in prison the rest of his life. On being as- 
sured that it was no breach of etiquette, he 
handed over 2500 francs in payment of the 
Arab’s fine. In the afternoon, when we as- 
sembled at the meeting of the municipal 
council, General de Chambrun very hu- 
morously told the presiding officer of this 
incident. This was rather embarrassing to 
the ambassador, who explained that when 
a small boy his grandfather, who had been 
serving in the War of 1812, returned home 
to Watertown, New York, found a judg- 
ment against him and was put in prison for 
the debt. The irony of this had so eaten 
into him that he had told it to his grand- 
children repeatedly and said it was a wrong 
principle to imprison for debt because it 
deprived the debtor of any means of pay- 
ment. The memory of this had induced 
the ambassador to pay the fine of the Arab. 
This interested the council so much that 
they entered into a discussion for some 
minutes as to whether the principle of im- 
prisoning for debt was the proper one and 
indicated that the abandonment of that 
means of collection by America was a good 
precedent to follow. 


The French Method 


This sort of tribunal the French found 
when they came here, and they are too 
wise to think of replacing it by something 
more modern and more complicated, but 
probably less efficient and certainly less 
satisfactory to the people most concerned. 
They therefore content themselves with 
having a French officer who speaks Arabic 
always present at a pasha’s court. He has 
a copy of the docket, and if any shocking in- 
justice occurs or any decision is rendered 
prejudicial to the honor and reputation of 
the protectorate, he is empowered to inter- 
vene. 

At luncheon Mr. Herrick was enthusias- 
tic over his morning and made the officer 
who had accompanied us relate all the de- 
tails of the proceedings. General de Cham- 
brun therefore suggested that he might like 
to assist at the regular meeting of the city 
municipal council, which was to take place 
that afternoon, and this he did. During 
the meeting it soon became evident, with- 
out any translation, that city finances, pub- 
lic improvements or appointments to office 
had very small interest for the aldermen as 
compared with matters touching religion. 

An order had recently come from the 
Sultan to put screens across the doors in- 
side all the mosques so that the worshipers 
could not be seen from the street. After 
disposing of some other business this de- 
cree was brought up for discussion, and im- 
mediately every councilman sat up, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Now here is something 
worth talking about’; and, indeed, all 
wanted to talk about it at the same time. 
The pasha, who presided, finally succeeded 
in obtaining silence and then called on the 
president of the chamber of commerce to 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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5) Ice Cream 


DIXIES 


A dainty cup holding an individual portion 
of ice cream — two flavors — for a nickel! 
Filled, frozen and sealed at the ice cream 
plant. Clean, sanitary, appetizing. 
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Every Ice Cream Drxte is identified, for your 
protection, by the word “Drxiz” woven into 
the familiar Drxrz Blue Design. Insist upon 
the original and genuine Drxir—only manu- 
facturers of high-standard ice cream are 
given the Drxir Franchise. 
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Every original and genuine Ice Cream DrxiE 
is sealed at the ice cream plant with a lid. 
The lid of every genuine Drxte shows the 
word “Drxie” as well as the ice cream manu- 
facturer’s name and brand. You are doubly 
protected against deception. 


A Drxtz is safe in every youngster’s hand— 
because the ice cream is kept clean, pure 
and wholesome. A Drxtz is easy to hold— 
easy and pleasant to eat from (no muss of 
dripping—no sticky fingers). 


All healthy youngsters want Drxtes. Let ’em 
have them. Ice cream is the most nourish- 
ing, the most healthful food a child can 
possibly eat. Ask the Doctor! And in Dues, 
good ice cream is kept good. And safe! 


What is a DIXIE? 


A dainty, inviting individual container for good 
things to eat and drink. In addition to Drxirs 
for ice cream, Individual Dnaes for drinks are 
found in the stations and coaches of railroads, 
in offices, theatres, hotels, restaurants, at the bet- 
ter soda fountains. And at most drug, station- 
ery and department stores you can get Drxies 
in convenient cartons for home or picnic use, 
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set forth the council’s objections. This gen- 
tleman, with whom later on we had the 
pleasure of dining, made a long, able 
speech, the substance of which was: ‘“‘We 
Mohammedans are proud of our religion; 
we are not ashamed of being seen at prayer 
and we want these planks taken down.” 

Every eye blazed, every head nodded ap- 
proval. General de Chambrun, to whom all 
this apparently was addressed, explained 
that this order had come from the sultan’s 
minister; that neither he nor the resident 


| general had anything to do with its con- 


ception or its execution; that he under- 
stood and shared the sentiments expressed 
by the speakers; but all he could do was to 
represent to the vizier how Fez felt about 
the decree, and this he would do in person 
when he went to Rabat in a few days. 

On the way home we learned a good deal 
about the state of religion in Morocco, and 
why these people—the highest classes as 
well as the lowest—have preserved their 
faith and traditions unaltered throughout 
so many centuries, a thing which cannot 
be said of Algerians, Egyptians and Turks. 
The reason is that until twelve years ago 
the foreigners in Morocco were confined to 
a few traders in the coast towns, and any 


| tourist who tried to visit Fez or Marrakesh 


would never have got twenty miles from 
the coast alive; all influences coming from 
abroad were thus effectively shut out. 
Now that any man may travel in perfect 
safety throughout most of the country, the 


| Mohammedan religion is safeguarded in an- 


other way. The sultan is the caliph, or 
head of the church. His functions, as such, 


| are left absolutely untouched by the 


French; they neither encourage nor dis- 
courage Mohammedanism; they merely 
guard it against any interference which 
might arise through their presence as the 
protecting power. As an example of this 
attitude, travelers—unless Mohammed- 
ans—are not allowed to enter any mosque 
in Morocco. This is an order issued by 
Marshal Lyautey and most strictly obeyed. 
We therefore had no chance of comparing 


| the inside—the exterior is never worth 


| looking at—of any of the famous mosques 


of Morocco with those of Algiers, Constan- 
tinople or Tunis, which are freely visited by 
Christians, much to the irritation of sincere 
Mohammedans who live in those places. 
Our days at Fez galloped away, and, of 
course, there is no thought of reciting all we 
did. Naturally we visited the experimen- 
tal farm, the hospital for natives and the 
new town under construction. All these 
were created by the French and are run by 
the French. The site of the new town was 


_ selected by Marshal Lyautey, and its 


every detail is determined by the French 
authorities, who sell the sites to home 
builders or shopkeepers. These can con- 
struct only along approved lines. 


New Towns Beside the Old 


A town is laid off in this way wherever 
French settlers or government employes 
are in sufficient number to require housing; 
it keeps intact towns and prevents invasion 
of native customs and traditions, while pro- 
viding suitable quarters for Europeans and 
their commerce. The new towns at Casa- 
blanca and Rabat are fully developed; the 


| shops and streets and villas are very hand- 


some, perfectly adapted to the climate and, 
of course, are up to date in hygiene and 


| comfort. Those at Fez, Mequinez and Mar- 


rakesh have only been begun but are pro- 


| gressing rapidly. 


One afternoon we drove out to the hills 
whence could be seen the beginning of the 
stupendous Riff country where the fighting 
was then in progress. Returning, we 
paused at an old fort beyond the walls to 
watch the sunset fall upon the town. It 
was Ramadan, and not one Mohammedan 
soul in this great city had eaten a crumb or 
drunk a drop since sunrise. All were now 
impatiently waiting the signal which would 
soon be coming from the muezzins, stand- 
ing motionless upon the slender minarets. 
At last a gun was heard, the wailing call to 


prayer went up, and then innumerable 
cries—apparently of relief—resounded from 
every quarter. Eating, drinking and pray- 
ing began, and it may be said that all three 
continued, with only some interval of sleep, 
until the next morning. 

During the four weeks of Moslem Lent 
no Mohammedan must swallow so much as 
his own saliva between sunup and sun- 
down; and in Morocco, where the people 
are deeply pious, this proscription is com- 
plied with by all classes. The evening is 
spent in feasting —albeit they drink nothing 
but tea—and in prayer. 

Our farewell dinner at Fez was made 
picturesque by the presence of a great many 
native chiefs, who were as jolly and com- 


-municative as it is possible to be in the 


dampening atmosphere of an interpreter. 
One of them satisfied the shy but evident 
curiosity of our ladies by giving them inter- 
esting details regarding the management 
of his household affairs, which seem so com- 
plicated to us and are so very simple for 
them. Mr. Herrick drank their health, and 
in doing so he told them of his father read- 
ing him the story of Mohammed’s coffin 
suspended between earth and heaven and 
his interrupting to ask how anybody could 
be so foolish as to believe this stuff, to 
which his father had replied, ‘‘ What would 
a Mohammedan say about Jonah and the 
whale?” This little speech greatly pleased 
the alcaydes, and one of them answered, 
saying he had heard that Mr. Herrick was 
a great man in his own country and much 
beloved in France, and that this was only 
just, for it was evident that God had filled 
him with His wisdom. 


Unchanged as the Mountains 


We stopped at Mequinez long enough to 
see its beautiful gates, drive to Mulai Idris, 
a most extraordinarily interesting moun- 
tain village, and visit the Roman military 
town near by, Volubilis. At Mulai Idris the 
ambassador was met by a number of Arab 
officers in their flowing robes, who conducted 
him to the city and presented him to the 
rulers of this town with much ceremony; 
and in receiving the ambassador they in- 
formed him that his name had been known 
to them, and that it was a pleasure and 
honor to receive him, and that they ex- 
tended to him such courtesies as were theirs 
because they knew that the French loved 
him and therefore they would. This was a 
very ceremonious occasion and very inter- 
esting. 

This village of Mulai Idris, in the days 
of Roman occupation, was a flourishing 
bandit stronghold. The old military town of 
Volubilis has interested all Europe in recent 
times by reason of the discoveries made in 
excavation. Among other things on the 
tablets were accounts of the sending of 
young men from Volubilis to Rome to be 
educated. What the Romans built they 
built thoroughly; what the Arabs de- 
stroyed they destroyed with equal com- 
pleteness. Nevertheless, one can still read 
in the stones of these two adjacent places 
much of the long history of Morocco—a 
history closely mingled with every civiliza- 
tion which has prevailed in the Mediter- 
ranean Basin since the days of Solomon. 

The original stock, the Berbers, the prin- 
cipal element of the population. today, 
seems a race whose tenacious persistence 
equals that of the Jews, however little the 
resemblance obtains in any other respect. 
They have been overrun, massacred and 
ruled by Phenicians, Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Goths, Arabs, Syrians, Turks and 
Spaniards, to mention only the principal 
invaders. These came, imposed their laws, 
art and religion, then slowly found them- 
selves absorbed or else were driven out, 
leaving the Berber as unchanged as _his 
native mountains. 

It is true that an alloy of Arab and Ber- 
ber has been slowly formed, and in the 
cities and the plains it largely prevails; but 
the race which has never been driven from 
its native hills, which never altered its 
virtues or its vices, however often it changed 
its rulers and religion, whose dynasties 
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governed long centuries in Spain as well as 
in Africa, is Berber, and very admirable 
human stuff it is. 

Leaving Mequinez in the morning, we 
lunched at Rabat, slept at Casablanca and 
traveled next day to Marrakesh. This road 
might be described as the shortest known 
line between the Middle Ages and today. 
First there is a wide tarred motor road, 
smooth as a billiard table; parallel to it 
is a rock-ballasted, broad-gauge railway; 
alongside this an electric-power line; and 
then the old camel trail. And do not think 
that this last was decayed and out of use; 
it was as busy as any of its modern com- 
petitors, or as it was in the time of Mo- 
hammed. High above all of these was the 
airway straight to Paris, regularly bringing 
mail and passengers on a twenty-four-hour 
schedule, 

The whole system was the very mirror of 
French organization in Morocco, or, as Mr. 
Herrick called it, the index and measure of 
their twelve-year effort. The old and the 
new run side by side, each aiding and com- 
pleting the other, but without conflict, 
competition or compulsion. Never have 
free will and predestination seemed so prac- 
tically combined. In transportation and 
agriculture, as in religion, the native may 
continue along the way of his forbears, or 
he may cross over a few yards and take a 
parallel but more rapid path. Both are 
there, and no one seems to care one particle 
which method he elects. 

There are two excellent roads from Casa- 
blanca to Marrakesh. We took the longer 
in order to see the ancient reservoirs of 
Azammur and lunch at the modern bathing 
beach of Mazagan. On leaving the coast 
we crossed 100 miles of monotonous plain, 
then climbed high, barren hills, from which 
we caught our first glimpse of Marrakesh— 
a great city, all of gorgeous red, surrounded 
by stupendous crimson walls rising from a 
green oasis, with the snow-capped Atlas in 
the distance. We drove up a wide avenue 
of palms through the modern town, straight 
toward the splendid Kutubia tower, and 
halted at the most imposing and perfectly 
appointed hotel we had yet seen in Africa. 


Artists and Conquerors 


Marrakesh is one of the great historic 
cities of the country. Though Fez has al- 
ways been the religious and intellectual 
center, from Marrakesh have come the 
conquering dynasties which during cen- 
turies ruled Spain and Northern Africa. 
The town was beautified or allowed to 
molder in decay, as through the centuries 
the fortunes of the Almoravides, Almo- 
hades or Saadians rose and fell. It has seen 
great artists as well as great conquerors; 
builders of gardens, towers and palaces as 
well as of great empires. A few of their 
works remain, such as the Kutubia tower, 
thesultan’s palace, the vast reservoirs which 
still pour life and beauty on the gardens of 
Agudal, the massive walls in picturesque 
decay, the exquisite tombs of the Saadian 
dynasty. 

The streets, the market places, the shops, 
the beggars, to European eyes, are quite 
the same as what one sees in Fez; there are 
more camels, better horses, fewer donkeys; 
the costumes do not vary and probably 
have not in 2000 years. But the initiated 
perceive in these lean, bronzed faces traits 
peculiar to the desert whence came their 
conquering ancestors, and whose blood— 
like their monuments—survives in greater 
purity here than in Rabat, Mequinez or 
Tlemcen; while as for Spain, if time and 
conquests have dealt more kindly with 
what the Berbers built when they ruled the 
peninsula, there is lacking that charm of 
age-long continuity in race, custom, clothes 
and daily occupation which one feels in 
changeless Marrakesh. 

This region is governed by General Dau- 
gan, who commanded the Moroccans when 
they fought between our First and Second 
Divisions in Mangin’s great attack of July, 
1918, when the tide was turned in France. 
The general gratified Mrs. Herrick’s desire 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Body by Fisher 


The Landau Sedan— 
The Big Leader in Oakland's Greatest Year 


Winning and 


Never before in Oakland’s 20 year history has there been a 
year like this. 
Everywhere, a record demand. 


. . . and reaching a spectacular climax with the advent 
i the Greater Oakland Six with Rubber-Silenced Chassis. 


Each individual body-type has won enthusiastic favor, and 
none more fully than the Landau Sedan—a style pioneered 
by Oakland and typifying Oakland progressiveness. 
Buyers have taken this car to their hearts, because it offers 
quality features and advantages found nowhere else in its 
price class. 

Its large, roomy Body by Fisher, comfortably seating five 
passengers, stands out as a masterpiece of beauty, luxury 
and completeness. 


. climbing month by month 


Long, sweeping lines, exquisite two-tone Duco colors, orna- 


Standard equipment includes many unusual features of safety 
and convenience — gasoline gauge on dash, tilting-beam 
headlights with foot-control, heater, mechanical Four-Wheel 
brakes and nickeled bumpers. 


Mechanically, of course, the car reveals the thoroughgoing 
superiority expected of Oakland advanced ,engineering and 
Oakland precision manufacture. 


Its powerful six-cylinder L-Head Engine provides the utmostin 
alert, spirited performance. Its remarkable Rubber-Silenced 
Chassis, exclusive to Oakland, combines with the Harmonic 
Balancer to produce an unmatched smoothness and quietness 
of operation. And above all, its modern design and rugged 
construction assure years of efficient, economical service. 


These performance features, found in every car in the Oak- 
land line, lift the Greater Oakland Six completely out of its 


Holding mental Landau bows and leathered side-quarters and back, to- field into clear equality with higher priced cars. 
Good Will gether with special mohair upholstery, natural wood wheels See this car—drive it—and you'll be every bit as enthusiastic 
LastYear:ThisYear 204 full nickel trim, form an ensemble that wins quick ad- as any one of the tens of thousands of buyers who are giving 
Next Year miration everywhere. Oakland the greatest year in its history. 


OAKL 


Touring, $1025; Sport Phaeton, $1095; Sedan, $1095; Landau Coupe, $1125; Sport Roadster, $1175; 


4-Door Sedan, $1195. 


Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six, $825 to $895. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 
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Week of November 22nd 


What is the Grand Coup? Could you 
make 4 spades on Mrs. Goldsmith’s hand? 
Could you prevent Mr. Whitehead from 
making more than one spade trick? Try 
these hands, then have your cards and 
players ready and tune in with the experts 
as scheduled below. 


Mrs. Edward Goldsmith, Dan- 


ville, Ill., dealer, South— 
Spades, J, 10. 7,26:05 
FICATL CMM. ..:tAnteeece oc Sa Ys 
Didmondsiva is... soa J 
RI bis has a KNIR9 
_ Paul H. Seymour, Chicago, 
West— 
SpAd esate. crac... nee 9 
ELearts. te... he QS, 10, 5 
Diamonds... Seay «45 3" 2 
INI DSA: se eee 6, 4, 2 
Milton C. Work, New York, 
North— 
Spagdesic yess. vas. fee 8, 3 
eRe 2:1 ee 3 9, 7,4 
Diamond........... kK, Q, 10, 6 
hubs es Ros A, ORLORE 
Wilbur = Whitehead, New 
York, East— 
Spades... bas A, O,4,.2 
Hearts.......... mZANS8 26 
PDTAIMONGS/o.:......eeme Pot sya) 
Glubseee ee DeS 


Tues., Nov. 23, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 
WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WTAM, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR 
WJAR, WOC, WCSH, WTAG, WWJ. 


See papers for broadcasting time of following: 
WRC Radio.Gorp:. ee. aiken: Washington 


WGY ......Gen'l Electric Go..,.......... Mage ae 
KPRC......Houston Post Dispatch... .. Houston 
WFAA......Dallas News... . ; Dallas 
WSMB....Saenger Amusement Co..... .New Orleans 
WOAW....Woodmen of the World... Omaha 
WDATF....Kansas City Star.......... Kansas C ity, Mo. 
WSOE......Wisconsin News...... vessssess.Milwaukee 
KGW......Portland Oregonian.........00..0.... Portland 
KGO........General Electric Co........ Bevtisgitea Oakland 
WSB Atlanta Joule: wasabetatatee fe anta 


enver 


‘ ae Angeles Times.. Los Angeles 


KFOA......Seattle Times......cccccsecccccessscees Seattle 
WDBO....Rollins College........... Winter Park, Fla. 
WDAE....Tampa Daily*Times ... Tampa 
CHXC..2J. R..Boothyiracce .. Ottawa, Can. 
CKNC......Can, Nat. Carbon Co., Ltd......... Toronto 
“~KAC..ic, LaPresse nese Montreal 
6a “See D: RiP.Coste Manitoba 
CFOQC «1. Hlecthic’ Shopreessenerec. Saskatoon 
CIGC 244 Free Presa: .isetnteie London, Ontario 
Splendid fin- 

ish, big in- 

dexes, last- 


ing quality. 
Single ortwo- 
pack cases. 


You cannot 
get Bicycle 
quality for 
less than Bi- 
cycle price. 


BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 
PLAYING CARDS 


Reports of Games FREE 


Write your name and address in 
margin, tear off and mail. You will 
receive complete report of each game 
as broadcast and advance hands. 
Address The U. S. Playing Card Co., 

Cincinnati, U. i.0r Windsor, 
Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
to see the famous Foreign Legion by giving 
the ambassador a review of the battalion 
left at Marrakesh when the rest went north 
to fight. 

Although these men had exactly the dress 
and bearing of any other French soldiers, 
imagination soon got busy trying to un- 
ravel the tragedy buttoned up in each of 


| their blue coats; and scraps of poetry, a 


| page of Ouida or Owen Meredith, came 


floating through the memory with the 
music of the wonderful Legion band as it 
broke on the stillness of the African eve- 
ning. : 

For 100 years, whenever hard knocks 
were being given and received by France, 


| this corps has taken its share and more. 


They are magnificent soldiers in battle, dif- 


| ficult to control in garrison; but an iron dis- 


cipline tempered with perfect equality and 
fairness has kept them what they are—a 
marvelous body of professional fighters. 


| The disinherited of the world find refuge 


here; no questions regarding the hidden 
tragedy of their past are put to them. If 
strong and healthy they are enlisted; and 
then in the steady routine of camp, in the 
fatigue of hard campaigning or the excite- 
ment of action, the torn fibers of their life 
are reknit to hard but useful ends. Since 
1920 more than 70 per cent of all the men 
serving in the four regiments of the Legion 
have been Germans, and during the recent 
war in the Riff they were constantly en- 


| gaged. 


Fingers in the Pie 


The vast region about Marrakesh is still 
governed, as it has been for ages, by feudal 
chieftains, who now obey the sultan and 
recognize French suzerainty. Indeed, it 


| was the fidelity of these men to France and 


| their loyal 


codperation which enabled 
Lyautey to hold the country all during the 
war, and not only carry forward his organi- 


| zation but send many thousands of first- 
| class soldiers to fight the Germans in 


France. These powerful barons have palaces 
in Marrakesh where they reside when not 
on their estates, and one of them was kind 
enough to invite Mr. Herrick and his party 


, to dinner. 


The outside of his palace was the usual 


_ plain wall unpierced by any opening except 
| one small gateway. Entering this, we were 


faced by another blank wall; turning, we 
passed through a door, and then finally 
reached an outer court. This invariable 


| arrangement is a protection against curi- 
| osity as well as attack. The principal court 


of the palace was surrounded by long, lofty, 


' narrow halls beautifully decorated with 


| many-colored tiles, the doors and ceiling 


beams carved and painted with the delicacy 
of miniatures. In one of these we dined, 
seated or reclining on cushions about a 
small table a few inches high. The various 
courses had been brought in huge platters 
and carefully aligned like soldiers in the 
courtyard, with basins of hot water beneath 
and conical hats of straw on top to keep 
them warm. 

There were no plates, knives or forks. A 


| servant poured water from a graceful ewer 


over the fingers of each guest into a silver 
basin, while another presented a towel; 
then the first dish was placed on the table, 
which is almost entirely covered. Each 
guest picked out with the first two fingers 
and thumb of the right hand the morsels 
which he desired, it being bad manners to 
use the left hand or other fingers of the 
right. 

Occasionally our host would select a 
dainty bit and pass it politely to a guest. 

A pigeon pie about two and a half feet in 
diameter was brought in. There was a mo- 
ment of awkward silence as we viewed this 
fragrant pie, until our host, with a deft 
movement, inserted his finger in the middle 
of the pie, breaking the crust and pulling 
out a morsel with his finger and thumb, 
which he handed his guest of honor. At his 
signal the pie was attacked. From this 
manner of feeding must have sprung the 
saying ‘‘He wanted a finger in the pie.” 
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There were many courses, all served in 
exactly the same way, and consisting of 
mutton, pigeons, chickens, couscous—the 
national dish of meat and polenta—and 
most delicately prepared leaves of pastry. 
There were no vegetables, no salt, pepper or 
butter, and only a small piece of unleavened 
bread. We all agreed that the food was ex- 
quisite and we ate very heartily. It seemed 
a triumph of cooking that with the fingers 
alone one could easily pluck from a whole 
chicken or a quarter of mutton morsels of 
perfectly cooked and deliciously flavored 
meat. 

As a rule only water is served, but in our 
honor champagne was brought at the close, 
since Mohammedans do not consider it 
wine, but only sweet bubbling water. After 
dinner, tea flavored with leaves of fresh 
mint was prepared with the usual ceremony 
and glasses of almond milk were passed. 
There was no coffee, for, strange as it may 
seem, Moroccans do not drink coffee and 
they do not smoke; tea is their national 
beverage. Coming from Algeria, where 
coffee and cigarettes are as ever-present as 
in Cairo or Constantinople, this indication 
of Moroccan isolation from the rest of 
Islam had already impressed us. 

The simplicity and graceful ease and dig- 
nity of our host lent an invisible charm to 
the whole evening. One felt the presence of 
a grand seigneur accustomed from birth to 
the command of a great domestic estab- 
lishment and to dispensing a patriarchal 
hospitality. Only in the fineness of their 
snow-white garments did the clothes of the 
masters differ from those of the domestics; 
the same yellow slippers covered their bare 
feet, the same burnoose enveloped head 
and body. We were told that the house- 
hold of this palace consisted of some 400 
persons—wives, slaves, relatives and retain- 
ers, all fed and housed within its walls. 

We were loath to leave the cool comfort 
of our hotel at Marrakesh, but Rabat and 
Tangiers awaited us and our time was grow- 
ing short. Near Settat we stopped a while 
at one of the souks, or fairs, which are so 
frequently held beside wells in the desert 
plain, and to which large crowds come on 
foot, by camel or by donkey, all with some- 
thing to sell or buy. Here, in a richly 
decorated tent, an aleayde was dispensing 
justice amidst cushions and a stifling at- 
mosphere; there, a story teller had elicited 
an audience from the crowd gathered to 
watch the trying out at full gallop—and a 
fuller stop—of horses brought for sale; 
camels, donkeys, wives, dry goods and 
trinkets were all being bargained for amidst 
heat and dust which no one seemed to mind 
but ourselves. 


A Moroccan Shave 


In all this primitive scene among these 
Arabs—who paid not one bit more atten- 
tion to our presence than did their don- 
keys—nothing fascinated us so much as the 
barbers. I counted sixteen tents in a row, 
each a barber shop and all full of customers 
come for a shave—of the head, be it well 
understood, as the face has too little hair to 
need much attention. A conspicuous part 
of the furniture consisted of a large bucket 
more or less full of blood, and this bucket 
excited our eager curiosity. Where an 
American barber would ask ‘‘Shall I put 
a hot towel on your face?” his Arab col- 
league inquires ‘‘Shall I relieve your head 
by a little bleeding?’ and the answer is 
almost always yes. 

Before the shaving starts, a spot behind 
each ear is scarified with a knife and a little 
cupping utensil shaped like a pipe is ap- 
plied; the barber starts the suction through 
the stem, which then keeps going of itself. 
Meanwhile the shaving proceeds, inter- 
rupted from time to time for emptying 
the contents of the bowl into the bucket, 
clapping it back and starting up the suc- 
tion again. Nothing could be more curious 
than to see these fine-featured Arabs 
seated on the ground with a six-inch pipe- 
stem projecting straight out from behind 
each ear and held in place by no visible ar- 
rangement. 
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It appears that the Arab considers himself 
a very hot-blooded person, and without this 
periodic relief he could not stand the pres- 
sure. Inany.case the custom must be a most 
efficient method—and others are not want- 
ing—for the propagation of disease, for we 
noticed that the lancet, sponge and cuppng 
utensil, used for all, were never washed. 

The ravages of disease are enormous 
among these superstitious people, whose 
chief defense in sickness consists in charms 
and incantations sold by the nearest fakir. 
But the universal doctor is the dead Mara- 
bout, or holy man, and his tomb is the con- 
sulting room where gather the blind, the 
lame and the childless, along with in- 
numerable attendant beggars asking alms 
and dispensing the blessings of Allah upon 


the givers. The whole countryside is dotted - 


with these oratories which hold the bones of 
some local saint—often in life a half- 
witted creature of the neighborhood. They 
are devoid of any kind of beauty, the votive 
offerings are poor and pitiful, and yet the 
scenes within these little huts of white- 
washed masonry are instinct with that 
charm which covers so much of the dirt and 
tawdriness of this Moslem land, the charm 
of absolute sincerity, the beauty of a fresh 
simplicity our Western world knows little of. 


The Twin Cities of Barbary 


The French do what is possible to amelio- 
rate unsanitary conditions, and they realize 
that the doctor is a powerful agent of peace- 
ful penetration; but in this matter, as in all 
others, the protecting power proceeds with 
infinite caution lest religious sensibilities be 
offended. In this devout Moslem land the 
Koran remains the only book of medicine, 
as it is the only code of law and the sole 
compendium of literature. Nevertheless, 
women do come voluntarily to French 
doctors to get their babies vaccinated; and 
though it is true that they arrive with a 
verse of the Koran inscribed upon the 
child’s forehead as the normal treatment 
for disease, their willingness to take a 
chance with French science is a hopeful 
sign for the future, and some day selection 
by death may cease to be the one law of 
man’s evolution in Morocco. 

If you are a tourist solely, you can see 
Rabat in a day; if you want to study 
Morocco, there could be no more happy 
spot in which to camp for weeks. The 
sultan lives here in his ancient palace; the 
French resident-general lives in his, not far 
away. Ever mindful of the practical im- 
portance in any Mohammedan land of the 
external signs of pomp and power, Marshal 
Lyautey built for himself this beautiful 
house at the very beginning of his regency. 
He grouped about it the official residences 
of his staff; while not far off, and forming 
part of the scheme, he placed the homes of 
the Europeans who have established their 
business in the fine buildings which line the 
broad streets of the modern town. 

From Rabat the country is governed by 
the sultan under the protection of France, 
whose resident-general is the country’s 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and its Secre- 
tary of War. We learned a good deal about 
the methods used in administering the 
country and developing its resources, and 
we talked much about Abd-el-Krim and the 
problem he then presented; we visited the 
new quarters and were impressed by these 
evidences of an extraordinary energy; but 
these things were too familiar to American 
eyes long to engage our time, when Salé, 
Chella and the old Kasbah awaited us. 

Of the many things worth while in Rabat, 
the charm of its ancient fort, or Kasbah, 
dwarfs all others. One side of it frowns over 
the sea in defiant grandeur, another looks 
with Moslem indifference upon the weird 
cemetery that slopes in unkempt desolation 
to the water’s edge. A single splendid gate- 
way pierces its mighty walls, within which 
spreads the loveliest garden in all the land. 
To walk under the shade of its spreading 
trees, to wander amid its beds of gorgeous 
flowers, watered from endless buckets 
drawn with saintlike patience by a blindfold 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Beautiful New Jewetts! 


Wirr amazing swiftness— almost over- 
night—these beautiful new Jewetts have swept 
on.to unquestioned sty/e leadership! 


They are being compared with cars far 
higher in price. They are being chosen by a 
significant number of discriminating buyers 
who have always paid much more for their cars. 


There is no parallel for this latest Jewett 


conquest. For the Jewett car had long, 


enjoyed an enviable reputation for me- 
chanical excellence, for exceptional ease of 
handling, foreconomy, and for great length 


of life. 
THE STYLE CAR OF THE SEASON 


And yet zow—this moderate priced car 
—fitted with bodies of charming grace and 
bewitching beauty—is also hailed as the 
style car of the season, the smartest thing on 
wheels! 


Mohair upholsteries cover deep, nested 
springs. Walnut-finish panels are skillfully 
inlaid beneath the 
plate glass windows 


Assets of $20,000,000 . . . Worldwide Dealer Or- 


One Management Building Fine Cars Exclu- 


sively ... Never Reorganized—Never Refinanced 


PAIGE 


ganization . . . One of the Newest and Finest 
Plants in the Industry ... 17 Years Under 


and along the back 

of the front seat. Con- 
veniently at hand are 
twin smoking sets, 
silken toggle grips and 
comfortable arm rests. 


Here, and in the oval above, are pic- 
tured the roomy, comfortable interior 
of the Jewett Brougham—with the 


The instrument panel 
is a thing of beauty, 
with the clustered instru- 
ments aglow in reflected 
light. 


The large steering wheel 
is of solid walnut. The 
controls are unobtrusive, 
but within easy reach— 
lights dimming from the 
steering wheel. Fashion’s 
latest dictates in things 
mechanical are here, too— 


chair seats, adjustable to the driver’s . 
size, the clustered instruments, the 


an air cleaner, balanced 
crankshaft, rubber-cush- 
ioned clutch, high-pressure lubrication, 
bronze-backed bearings, silent chain timing, 
and, of course, Paige-Hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes. Indeed here is one car—at a price 
within reach of all—that gives its proud owner 
not only that mechanical excellence upon 
which all real motoring satisfaction depends, 
but also the very latest note in style, the 
last word in smartness. 


wide vision. 


ComeE SEE THis Car—Soon! 


You should see this Jewett at 
your very earliest convenience. 
For it’s truly one wonderful car. 
Any Paige-Jewett dealer, without 
obligation, will be glad to show 
you (or permit you to drive) either 
this Jewett or any one of the fourteen 
body types and styles that consti- 
tute the new Paige and Jewett line. 


&JEWETPSSEXES 
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“Each experiment 
with other shaving 
creams increased 
my enthusiasm 


for Mennen’’ 


If you could go through my mail—I get 
literally thousands of letters—you’d be 
amazed at the way one thought bobs up 
over and over again: “I’ve tried so and 
so’s shaving cream—but never again! 
I’m back to Mennen for life.’’ 

Here’s part of a typical letter from 
W. H. Robinson, 463 Richmond Street, 
London, Ont., Canada. 


““Mennen Shaving Cream in 1914 was 
recommended and presented by my 
druggist in exchange for a tube of 
another make which had become 
granulated. Since that day I have 
been a user and booster of Mennen. 

‘Six times I have experimented with 
other creams and soaps but each ex- 
periment increased my enthusiasm 
for Mennen. I am through experiment- 
ing. With my stiff beard, tender skin 
and daily shave, I trust implicitly in 
Mennen.”’ 


Every experiment in other directions 
emphasizes the real value of Mennen 
Dermutation—the famous Mennen proc- 
ess of absolute beard-softening. This ex- 
clusive Mennen feature reduces even the 
wiriest and most pugnacious whiskers 
to complete docility. 

No matter whether you’ve got the ten- 
derest skin in seven counties—whether 
you're using hot, cold, hard or soft water 
—Mennen will give you the quickest, 
smoothest, cleanest shave you ever ex- 
perienced. 

With Mennen you can get five months’ 
daily latherings out of one 50 cent tube, 
unless, of course, you’re one of the many 
thousands of men who use Mennen for 
shampoo, too. 34 inch of cream—less 
than !4 cent a shave—does the trick to 
the King’s taste. 


Demonstration Tube Free 


Would you rather try Mennen at my expense? 
Send me a post card for a Demonstration 
Tube, Free. 

Now about after shaving. Mennen Skin 
Balm has the kick you’re looking for to give 
a fine, fresh tingle. Tones up your skin. Gives 
a wonderful face-feel and a look you’ll be proud 
of. Try a tube—only 50 cents. Warning: Hide 
it from the ladies. They know its complexion 
merits... but make them buy tubes of their own. 

Mennen Talcum for Men—the finishing 
touch to the Mennen Shave—the “ plus ultra.”’ 
Absorbs superfluous moisture and doesn’t 
show on your face. 
Fine for ‘‘ all-over” 
use. 25c. 


tn 
(Mennen Salesman) 
THE MENNEN COMPANY 


341 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 


MENAESN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
donkey turning round his ancient well, 
to stand with the kindly storks upon its 
vine-clad battlements and watch the white 
combers break upon the bar that divides us 
from Salé just across the way, is to mingle 
in one moment every picturesque pleasure 
which the eye can ask of Nature or the 
brain can seek in mottled history. Rabat 
and Salé—rivals in ancient culture, twin 
brothers in every crime, from whose gates 


| the conquerors of Spain set forth, where 
| Cervantes lived in slavery and whence 


Robinson Crusoe escaped to tell his im- 
mortal story to Defoe; seats of pious learn- 
ing, impregnable lairs of prosperous pirates, 


| these twin cities of the ancient Barbary 


Coast can muster between them more true 
stories of wild adventure than ever had 
their birth in man’s imagining. 

A vine-covered corner of the Kasbah 
looking toward the ocean has been arranged 


| with faultless taste as a place for taking 


tea; seated there in one of its embrasures, 
the most insensible could not resist the 
charm which steals across from Salé and re- 
weaves from out the past the romance of its 
history. We came here one night to see a 
troupe of native dancers and hear the 
native music. Neither gave us the smallest 
pleasure, but as the shrill festivity went on, 
the women of the neighborhood came glid- 
ing like ghosts along the housetops and 
crouched in veiled security to see and hear 
the show. They were not intentionally a 
part of it, but they made a picture almost 
as haunting as that presented next morning 
when I looked out my window toward the 
sea and the intervening cemetery. 

It was Moslem Sunday, and whole clouds 
of female forms were crouched among the 
tombs in immovable groups, their white 
burnooses falling in folds about them, which 
made each figure look a statue of grief 
carved by the unerring hand of some Prax- 
iteles. These weekly visits are not inspired 
by piety alone, an hour in the cemetery 
being one of the few liberties allowed re- 
spectable women in Morocco, and this spot 
appears their only meeting place; so truth 
requires it to be said that these perfect 
images of melancholy were probably gossip- 
ing with a fervor as ancient as their atti- 
tudes. 


A Symbol of the Land 


But the place was not all theirs. Here 
also had been brought groups of children, 


| who ran from grave to grave, chanting in 
| the shrillest voices verses of the Koran in 
| cadence marked by the schoolmaster who 


had brought them. These two interminable, 
dreary, graveyard wastes that slope from 
the walls of Rabat and Salé to the sea, with 
never a tree or shrub or flower to break 
their gray and dusty melancholy, worn by 
the feet of careless passers-by, at once a 
village common and a sanctuary, inviolate 


| yet neglected, remain in the memory as the 


very symbol of the desolating hand of 
Islam laid upon a flowering land. 

In Paris we had been told that the road 
from Rabat to Tangier was bad and none 
too safe from Abd-el-Krim’s marauders— 
fears inspired by excess of prudence, as we 
found. There may be rough motor roads in 
Morocco, but we discovered none; and all 
we saw of Abd-el-Krim’s activities were the 
picturesque preparations of the Spanish 
army to receive him on arrival in their zone. 

How familiar they looked, these little 
Spanish soldiers, and all unchanged since I 
had last met them in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines! Much water has flowed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar since 1898; the face of 


| Europe has been changed and Africa vastly 


altered, yet Tangier remains immutable. 
Immutable in squalid filth, when all Nature 
smiles about her; immutable in Oriental 
languor, when the commerce of the world 
steams ceaselessly past her empty road- 
stead; in sight of all that is civilized, yet 
drawing from Europe naught but Europe’s 
quarrels, an object lesson in sordid in- 


_ efficiency placed between bright examples 


of unhampered effort. I do not remember 
whether Tangier boasts a coat of arms, but 
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if one is ever devised for her, nothing could 
be more suitable than a dog in the manger. 

The little boat that runs to Algeciras 
did not arrive, as there was a swell in 
the Mediterranean, and Tangier is as help- 
less against the waves as she apparently is 
against government by the powers. The 
resulting delay procured us a delightful and 
informing hospitality at the American and 
French legations, and a drive to the beauti- 
ful heights which front the Atlantic. We 
were all agreed that if ever Tangier is 
well governed, its climate, its nearness and 
the charm of its surrounding country will 
make it a Mediterranean paradise. 

Now a word as to Abd-el-Krim’s own 
people and other tribes that still keep up 
the fighting in the Riff, the Tache de Taza 
and other mountain regions. These people 
did not rise up against the French as those 
ignorant of Moroccan ways and history 
naturally assume; these tribes have never 
since the beginning of history acknowledged 
any authority but that of their own chief- 
tains. They have always been independent, 
and no sultan ever taxed them, ever sub- 
dued them, or probably ever seriously tried 
to. Pillage has always been the principal 
source not only of their revenue but of their 
food, and their great national sport was 
war—war on the villages, war on richer 
tribes in the plains, war on one another, war 
on anybody worth fighting, war for war’s 
sake. 


Lovers of Liberty 


Had these people remained shut up in 
their inaccessible mountain fastness, it is 
probable that the French would have left 
them alone for a long time; but this the 
very law of their being as well as economic 
necessity prevented them from doing. The 
more the disarmed inhabitants of the plains 
and valleys became peaceful and prosper- 
ous, the greater was the temptation to 
swoop down and reap an easy booty. This 
the French, as trustees of the sultan’s au- 
thority, could not permit, nor could their 
prestige countenance it. The only way to 
meet the situation was to attack, subdue 
and disarm these bandits. This has been 
done little by little, year by year, until 
lately only the wildest tribes in the roughest 
mountains remained unpacified. 

The Riff was merely a specially large and 
peculiarly difficult example of this general 
and very ancient condition of affairs. Most 
of it was in Spanish territory closed to 
French operations; it bordered the sea and 
was thus accessible to help coming from 
those who had a political interest in aiding 
Abd-el-Krim to annoy France and bleed 
her. This situation, enormously aided by 
the money and arms he took from the 
Spaniards, and Abd-el-Krim’s own ability 
are all that made the recent war in the Riff 
anything different from what has been going 
on there, in the Atlas and other inaccessible 
regions, these several thousand years. _ 

Nevertheless, this whole thing goes to 
show what an extraordinarily fine fellow 
the Berber is—at least, as a fighting man 
and a lover of his own liberty. He is preda- 
tory, unable to stand restraint of any kind, 
acknowledging no law except force and no 
superior except Mohammed. Had Abd-el- 
Krim beaten the French and tried to estab- 
lish a real government in the Riff, the 
Berber tribes would have fought him just 
as they have fought everybody else that 


- ever tried to tax them, teach them or inter- 


fere in any way with their own particular 
pastimes—fighting and pillage. 

War and waste being synonymous, there 
is a pleasure in ever finding any profit come 
out of it. One of the strongest holds which 
the French have secured on all Moroccans 
lies in their way of making war. The 
Frenchman fights like a gentleman, and 
there is nothing on earth which so appeals 
to a Berber as the way you fight. He has 
done little else since the beginning of time, 
and the age of chivalry has no more passed 
in Morocco than has the age of faith. Now 
the Berber knows from much experience 
that the Frenchman is as brave as he is, and 
a lot more merciful; he knows that an 
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officer’s word once given is never broken; 
and so when the French have smashed him 
in fair fight, he says in substance, ‘‘ You are 
a better man than I am, and here is my 
hand.” 

This accounts in great measure for the 
profound admiration which these people 
have shown for Marshal Lyautey, for 
Gouraud, for Mangin, who started in by 
beating them to a pulp, and then befriended 
them with that mixture of practical kind- 
ness and impressive chivalry characteristic 
of these men. Take a little example from 
what constantly goes on in the Riff. Berber 
combatants come across to French posts 
and ask to have a bad wound dressed; the 
women, who carry their husband’s car- 
tridges in battle, fetch babies when very 
sick to army surgeons for advice. In going 
back they kiss the shoulder of the Toubib, 
or doctor, as they would do for their own 
holy men. Such things speak volumes. 

We left Africa with that perfectly natural 
and ridiculous feeling that we had dis- 
covered it. For four weeks “the formidable 
past and the impatient future’”’ had been 
our constant companions, and we had seen 
them weaving their combined magic before 
our very eyes. We had observed the oldest 
human institutions subjected to the newest 
political manipulation; and it was agree- 
able to realize that France, whose quarrels 
and shortcomings were just then filling her 
own and the foreign press, was the source 
and inspiration of the mighty progress and 
the kindly concord we had seen marching 
hand in hand throughout Morocco. We 
forgot the towers, the palaces, the snake 
charmers and the Marabouts to ask our- 
selves what was the secret of this quick 
success. 

Mr. Herrick declared that it lay in the 
faithful execution, by able and sincere col- 
laborators, of Marshal Lyautey’s three basic 
principles—toleration, sympathy, gener- 
osity. The marshal long ago laid down this 
law for his subordinates: ‘‘The natives of 
Morocco are not members of an inferior 
race, but they do belong to a different race, 
and in all your relations with them you 
must take this into consideration.” 


A Good Investment 


This principle has been most intelligently 
applied by all French officials and is imi- 
tated by the French colonists who have 
settled in the country. There has been as 
much coéperation as possible, as little con- 
straint as was safe; guidance is everywhere 
offered, but rarely imposed. The richer 
natives seem to understand that France is 
not merely trying to exploit the country 
but is making it possible for the sultan to 
rule it; while the poor man, for the first 
time in his history, finds that neither his 
neighbor nor the taxgatherer is permitted 
to rob him with impunity. In what con- 
cerns a matter more important to both than 
even death or taxes—I mean religion—all 
have the conviction that any interference 
by the protecting power has never been 
even so much as thought of. 

The material advantages which revert to 
France through her situation in Morocco 
are only the by-products of the enterprise 
and are not the direct result of any laws 
favoring her commerce. The country is eco- 
nomically just as independent of France as 
Cuba is of the United States. Even in 
military affairs, this independence is com- 
plete. Moroccans are not subject to draft 
in the French Army, and though they do 
serve in large numbers, this service is 
strictly voluntary. To get recruits among 
such a warlike people, whether to fight 
against the Germans or the Riffians, is the 
easiest matter in the world, and French 
officers train and lead these fierce warriors 
with a skill and comprehension which ex- 
cite the admiration of all military men. 

Twelve years ago France began to invest 
energy, intelligence and kindly codperation 
in Morocco, and it is a happy omen that a 
handsome return on the capital has already 
begun to come in, for the world at large has 
a considerable stake in the continued suc- 
cess of the experiment. 
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tape for it. I showed her where it was 377%. 
“Oh, darn the eighths,’”’ she says, very 
cute-like. “I don’t see why you have them. 
I should think the next after 37 would be 
38, and then 39, and so on. It would be 
so much faster that way.” 

By that time Mr. Wilson had his hat and 
coat and was telling them how he had to go 
out to an important conference or he would 
take them to lunch. He called me out of 
the room with him to tell me how he had 
to accept the Halleck woman’s business 
also, because he knew her in a social way, 
too, and couldn’t turn her down when he 
had took on the Sinclair account. 

““What I am afraid of now is there might 
be more of them,” he says. ‘“‘When a 
woman tells another one she is making 
money on a sure thing in the stock market, 
the other one always wants to do it herself 
the same day before the stores close. These 
two have got a lot of friends, and if they 
keep coming, we might soon be running a 
brokers’ office for women only.” : 

““Still, it makes business for the firm,” 
I said. 

““You need experience, Larry,’ he says. 
“Business is business, but not with women 
that thinks it is a free trip to the place 
where it rains Russian sable coats.” 

“Mrs. Sinclair seems pretty sure of the 
tip on Modern from a man named Gross- 
man,”’ I told him. 

“T have met Grossman,” says Mr. Wil- 
son. “‘He has just managed to get married 
to a rich widow that is in the set these two 


ladies travels in, and the whole crowd’ 


seems to think he is Mussolini. He is what 
you might call a loud-speaker, and it is all 
news to me that he has got anything to do 
with Modern Motors. We'll have to wait 
and see how right he is on it.”’ 

Soon after the boss went out Modern 
Motors begun to get a little lively on the up 
side, and then you couldn’t pry the female 
duet away from the ticker the rest of the 
day. They forgot all about lunch, and got 
ticker ink all over their hands, and when 
the stock closed above 40, Henrietta was 
real noisy. 

“How much have I made now, Mr. 
Larry,’ she asked me. I told her she was 
about nine hundred to the good, but that 
wouldn’t do at all. ‘‘Oh, you can’t deceive 
me that way,” she says. “I know it is a 
great deal more than that.” 

“No, it isn’t,’’ says Miss Halleck like a 
shot. “I have been counting it up in my 
mind. But just look at me. I have only 
made about two hundred dollars. I wish 
I had bought more.” 

““Of course you do, you poor darling,” 
the other one gives her, nice and sweet. 
“But you know you only gave Willoughby 
one thousand dollars to begin on, instead 
of two thousand five hundred like I did. 
With only that much you really can’t ex- 
pect to make very much.” 

“T could give him two thousand five hun- 
dred and more than that if I wanted to,” 
Miss Halleck tells her, getting stiff. 

“Oh, could you, Inez, dear?” says her 
chum. ‘Then, darling, why didn’t you?” 

“T might do it yet,’’ says Inez darling, 
twisting up her mouth. Andshe did. Right 
after the market opened next morning she 
walks in and hands me a bunch of bonds 
worth about $5000. 

“Here is my security,” she says, “and I 
will take 500 shares of the Modern Motors 
Company stock right away.” 

In case she might of made a mistake I 
reminded her that would give her a line of 
600 shares in all, but she just looked at me 
and said, “‘I am not one of the women that 
can’t count.” 

We got the 500 for her at 391%, and when 
I reported it she says, ‘Now I have got 
twice as much as Mrs. Sinclair. She and 
some other ladies will be here soon.’ 

Sure enough, when Sinclair come in she 
was towing two more. One was Mrs. Van- 
derberg, and she was a widow like Henri- 
etta. The other one was Mrs. King; but she 
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LADIES IN Tale ROUGH 


(Continued from Page 23) 


still had a husband. It seemed the whole 
crowd was pals and belonged to some kind 
of a club that played bridge whist and went 
to the theater, and that is where they would 
run into this Oscar Grossman. His wife 
and him was in the club too; and my boss, 
Mr. Wilson, would go to some of the 
parties. 

Of course the two new ones had come 
down to hook onto some of the Modern 
Motors for themselves, as they had been 
hearing from Mrs. Sinclair how easy she 
was making quick money and having such 
a lovely time doing it. They fixed up about 
their margins and all that with Mr. Wilson, 
and then he shooed the whole bunch out of 
his private office into a little room with a 
ticker in it that we used to keep for special 
customers that might come in. 

‘They can stay there for the time be- 
ing,”’ he says to me, ‘‘but I certainly won’t 
have them hanging around here every day. 
This begins to look like an endless chain, 
and luck or no luck, I have got to break it.”’ 

‘‘How can you stop them coming in?”’ I 
asked him. 

“‘T will think up some way,”’ he says, “‘or 
maybe the market will do it for me. I 
think this whole market is getting toppy, 
and Grossman’s Modern Motors might give 
them a different kind of a kick than they 
are expecting to enjoy.” 

By the time I got the quartet all fitted 
into the little room Mrs. Sinclair had heard 
all about her side kick Inez having bought 
500 more Modern, and the stock was selling 
up above 40. You could see that Henri- 
etta wasn’t so light-hearted as usual. Hav- 
ing a line of 600 shares made friend Inez 


Queen of the May, and that didn’t go down - 


so good at all. Also, the stock being up in 


price made the two added starters sore: 


about having to pay so much for it. 

“T wouldn’t mind giving 39 for it,” says 
Mrs. Vanderberg, “‘but 40 seems so much 
more than Henrietta paid that I don’t 
think it is fair.” 

“‘T don’t know what to say either,’’ comes 
along the other one, the Mrs. King blonde. 
“Tf I could ask my husband, he could ad- 
vise us, but can you imagine what he would 
do if he even dreamed I was dabbling in 
the stock market? Why, there would be no 
living with him.” 

“T’d like to see any man tell me I 
couldn’t do what I want with my own 
money,” says Miss Halleck, giving a kind 
of a sniff. 

Henrietta speared that chance before it 
touched the ground. She puts all the teeth 
on exhibition again, and pipes, ‘‘Oh, Inez, 
you’re so different, you know. I don’t be- 
lieve any man ever will claim that right 
with you, dear.” 

“Pretty pussy,’ says Inez dear, and goes 
on looking at the ticker. 

“You wouldn’t really advise us to buy 
now, would you, Mr. Owens?” Mrs. Van- 
derberg asked me. 

“T can’t really tell,’ I said. “It might 
drop back to 39 if you wait, or it might 
not.”’ I wasn’t going to let her pin any- 
thing on me. 

“Why, Larry, how can you say that?” 
Henrietta says, as if I was being cruel to 
her. “‘Mr. Grossman told us all last night 
that the price would be at 45 some time this 
week, and he certainly wouldn’t of told us 
that if it wasn’t so.” 

“Oh, then, I think we better buy now,” 
says Mrs. King. 

“No,” Mrs. Vanderberg decides, ‘“‘I 
think I will wait for it to be 39.” 

‘Alice, that’s mean,” says Mrs. King. 
“Tf I am charged 40 and then you get 
yours for 39, how do you suppose I will 
feel?” 

“Well,”’ states big Halleck, who was 
watching every jerk of the tape, ‘‘ Modern 
Motors Company stock is up to 401% now, 
so you better make up your minds.” 

“Oh, I won’t pay that much,” Mrs. King 
says, and I could see she was glad of the 
excuse to change her mind. 


“Well, anyhow, I think I will after all,”’ 
says the little Vanderberg, and she told me 
to get her 200 shares. 

We bought it at 40%, and in less than 
five minutes afterward, as luck would have 
it, Modern Motors is down again to 3934. 
I beat it out to the order room, and got busy 
for a while out there. 

Old man Cook, who is one of our regular 
customers and a terrible crab, come up to 
my window and says: 

“Larry, I hear you have opened up a 
woman’s department here, and if that’s the 
case lam going to quit. Any office that has 
women trading in it is a jinx, and you can 
tell them I said so.” 

“Don’t worry,” I told him. “It is only 
a few governors of states out West that had 
dropped in to invest their salary.” 

“Ts that it?”’ he says, “I thought maybe 
it was some of the Rothschild girls over 
here from Europe picking up bargains for 
the family. I was going to ask you what 
they are specially in favor of.” 

““Modern Motors,” I said. “They think 
they get it good, right from the inside.” 

“Say, that stock’s been acting all right 
at that,” says Cook. ‘I’ve been watching 
it, and I was going to buy some. Where do 
they hear it’s going to?” 

“They get the tip for 45 this week,” I 
told him. 

“‘Buy me a hundred,” he says. ‘‘These 
women often gets things pretty straight.” 

“Don’t blame me if it goes wrong,” I 
warned him. ‘‘ You asked me, and I’m only 
telling you what they say.” 

“Did you ever know me to blame any- 
thing on anybody?”’ asks Cook. 

““Only when you lose,”’ I says, and I went 
back to see how the females were coming 
along. 

I found they had sent out for sand- 
wiches. With that and the way they was 
all talking at once, it was like a battle going 
on in the room, and, of course, I stepped 
right into it. Little Vanderberg got at me 
without any unnecessary delay at all. 

“Mr. Owens,” she says, ‘‘ Miss Halleck 
has just explained to me what I didn’t quite 
understand at first, and that is that when 
you say 40% for a stock’s price you really 
mean forty dollars and fifty cents for a 
share.” 

““Yes, ma’am,”’ I said, wondering how 
could anybody be so dumb. 

‘Well, in that case,’’ she says, “you must 
not charge me forty dollars and fifty cents 
a share for the Modern Motors Company 
stock I took just now, because the price 
was reduced immediately to thirty-nine 
dollars and seventy-five cents a share right 
on this paper ribbon here.” 

“Yes it was, Larry,”’ says Mrs. Sinclair, 
giving me the high-low voice performance. 
“We all saw it right there immediately.” 

“And Miss Halleck is very good with 
arithmetic, too,’’ Vanderberg goes on; 
‘‘and she has added it up for me that the 
difference on my whole 200 shares is actu- 
ally $150. Isimply can’t afford to pay that 
much, Mr. Owens, and you will have to 
change what you charged me and make my 
price the same as other people’s. Any re- 
putable store would do that.” 

“Oh, yes, Larry,’’ puts in Henrietta, 
“you must be fair to Mrs. Vanderberg, you 
know.” 

Of course I had to try and explain it to 
them, and, of course, they couldn’t get it. 
But what finally fixed it up all right was 
that while we was talking Modern took a 
run up again and got to 4034. Then the 
King woman begun to do a little crying, 
and the rest of them got interested in her. 

“Oh, now it is up again, and I was watch- 
ing it to buy at 39,” she says. ‘‘ What will 
I do now? Alice, it is even more than you 
paid, because, of course, three-fourths is 
more than a half.” 

“T can see you must of been very bright 
at school, Ruth,”’ says Miss Halleck. 

“But you don’t think I ought to buy 
now, do you?”’ asks Mrs. King. 
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“‘T don’t see why you are waiting,’’ Hen- 
rietta chirps. ‘I would much rather buy 
while it is still 40 than wait till it gets to 
41, and you know how Oscar Grossman 
said it must go to 45 this week.”’ 

‘Well, then, I think I will,” says Mrs. 
King; ‘but I only want 100 shares. 
Willoughby Wilson said the $800 I gave 
him wouldn’t pay for any more than that.” 

We paid 41 for her hundred, and you can 
imagine the rest of them give her the laugh, 
especially the little Vanderberg one, be- 
cause none of them had paid that high. 
Still, a good time was being had by one and 
all at the close, because Modern went on 


. up, and the last price for the day was an 


even 42. 

“Oh, just think how much I have 
made!”’ crows Henrietta. “Just how much 
is it, Larry?” 

“You must be ahead about fifteen hun- 
dred,” I told her. 

“Tsn’t it thrilling?”’ she says. ‘Being so 
successful in Wall Street is simply a 
joy. And I suppose you have made a lot, 
too, Inez, dear, now that you have bought 
more.” 

“‘Oh,”’ says Inez, putting it over with 

plenty of oil, “‘I am ahead about sixteen 
hundred, I think.” 
- “But you can’t be!’’ Henrietta whoops. 
“You can’t have more than I have, Inez. 
Can she, Larry? You must of added up 
wrong.” : 

“T have twice as many Modern Motors 
Company shares as you have, dear,” says 
sweet Inez, “so naturally I make money 
much faster than you do.” 

They all went out together after that, 
but anybody could see how the Sinclair 
member of the gang wasn’t so chipper as 
having fifteen-hundred profit ought to of 
made her. ‘ : 

Well, next morning the lodge was there 
in session again with full attendance. No 
new members come to be initiated, but sis- 
ter Sinclair was all fixed to get back to being 
the prima donna again. She took me to the 
side and showed me a check for another 
twenty-five hundred, and wanted to know 
if giving us that would let her buy 400 more 
Modern Motors. Of course 400 more would 
give her 700 shares in all, and then she 
would be ahead of dear Inez again. I told 
her she better see Mr. Wilson about it, and 
when she did he advised her not to. 

“You had better think about cashing in 
the profit you have already,” he told her. 
“This whole stock market has been going 
up pretty fast, and is beginning to get 
ragged. Modern is up from 12 a few 
months ago to 42 now, and it might get a 
good setback any time.” 

But that didn’t go with Henrietta. It 
seemed she had dinner with the Grossman 
outfit the night before, and Oscar, the 
wizard, had told her 45 would be only a local 
stop for Modern Motors, because the figure 
it was really going to was 60. 

“What does Grossman know about 
Modern anyhow?” the boss asked her. 
“How does he get all this information?” 

“Why, don’t you know, Willoughby, 
that Oscar is one of the principal owners of 
it?’’ says Henrietta. ‘‘He owns thousands 
and thousands of the shares, and spends all 
his time helping to run the business and see 
about the stock’s price.” 

“Buy more if you like,’’ Mr. Wilson gives 
in, “but I wouldn’t advise you to buy as 
much as 400 shares more. This check 
makes your account all right now, but if 
Modern gets much of a reaction we will be 
calling on you for still more money.” 

But 400 was what she had to have, so we 
bought it for her, paying 421% for the lot. 
After she got it you might know she would 
have to rub it in hard on Inez that now she 
had 700 shares. You might know, too, that 
after a while Inez would begin to get mad. 

I had to be out in the order room most of 
the time, looking after my regular job, but 
I was running back and forth to see if the 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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This gold button identifies 

the Bonded Realsilk Service 

Representative when he calls 
at your home or office, 


CAL tip 


on how to do your 


een, Listen! If you want to make the ladies 


Christmas Shopping 


Also, if you want to remember some of the 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


happy at Christmas time, just shower them with 
silk hosiery and dainty lingerie. . . And remem- 
ber, you'll not find it one bit embarrassing 
to make your purchases of these intimate things, 
for Realsilk offers you a simple, easy way to do 
your Christmas shopping . . . privately. 


A Bonded Service Representative will call on 
you at any time you may suggest. You will 
find him a chap who knows his business—reli- 
able, intelligent and willing to help you. He of- 
fers the very latest things in hosiery and lingerie 
. .. a wonderful array of all the newest modes, 
shades and fabrics . . . many far in advance of 
the styles shown anywhere else. 


You can consult with him about the appro- 
priateness of each item with respect to the person 
who is to receive it. You can buy an entire 
wardrobe of exquisite underthings, if you have 
a mind to, or just individual items, if you please. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


boys, what better can you think of than Real- 
silk’s Famous friction-tested SUPER-SERV- 
ICE Socks? They’ve established a reputation 
among men everywhere as the best wearing silk 
socks in America—bar none. 


You'll be surprised how much Christmas buy- 
ing you can put out of the way with one visit of 
the Realsilk man ... And, incidentally, you 
won’t object to the savings assured by Realsilk’s 
direct method of distribution. 


There’s a coupon below to arrange an ap- 
pointment. Just send it to us and we'll have our 
Service Representative call whenever you say. 


REALEILK 


HOSIERY AND LINGERIE 


CHILDREN'S STOCKINGS and MEN'S SOCKS 


ust 


ghee 


“ONE WAY 


Name 
cAddress 
City and State 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Y'll be ready to do my Christmas shopping about 


(DATE HERE) 


I'd like to have your Service Representative call. 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT 'PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 


©1923RSHM 


| WOUND DAWA POLIS * IND. “U.S. A. 
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Something New 


F. O. B. Detroit plus War Excise Tax 
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Al Four Door 


Sedan 


FIVE PASSENGERT 


New Type’ New Colors 
New Upholstering 
New Appointments 


This Sedan offers individuality as well as 
economical and reliable transportation. 
It has a new beauty of line, distinction in 
its two tone color effects and a richness of 
upholstering comparable in texture and 
quality with that used in costliest cars. 
The appointments meet your require- 
ments for beauty and utility. 


And, of course, you have Essex design, 
Super-Six motor efficiency and costly car 
detail. No car is easier riding, none steers 


easier, none is more comfortable to driver 
and passenger. Adjustments remain in 
adjustment. Parts that wear are provided 
with means to easily take up wear, as, for 
instance, the silent front end timing chain. 
Essex is easily cared for—it costs little 
to operate. 


In the Sedan you will find fulfillment of 
your desire for beauty, richness, the newest 
thing in closed car comfort and unrivaled 
performance in smoothness and reliability. 


Built This Fine Car Way 


Steel Body. 
Doors That Won’t Sag. wear. 


Front End Timing Chain—Adjustable for Oil Lubricated Chassis—With oil capacity 


for hundreds of miles. 


Two Tone Colors. 

High Grade Mohair Upholstery. 

Adjustable Front Bench Seat. 

Crank Window Regulators. 

Robe Rail, Dome Light, Door Pockets. 

Genuine Plate Glass Throughout. 

Walnut Steering Wheel—Adijustable for 
driving positions. 

Motor With Famous Super-Six Patents— 
Gives absolute smoothness. 


Chain Driven Generator. 
Roller Valve Tappets—For long quiet wear. 


Aluminum Alloy Pistons—For smoothness 
and efficiency. 


Radiator Shutters and Moto-Meter—For 
motor heat control. 


Air and Gasoline—Cleaned of impurities. 
Automatic Ignition Advance. 


Rear Axle with Four Pinion Differential. 


Balanced Tubular Propeller Shaft. 
Aluminum Transmission Case. 


Ball Thrust Bearings in Steering Gear 
and Front Axle—Give easy steering. 


Spring Shackles—Adjustable for wear. 


Ventilated Crankcase—Preventing oil 
dilution. 

Extra Size Chromium Steel Springs—Giv- 
ing unexcelled riding qualities. 


Oversize Brakes —Very efficient. 


“A 30 MINUTE RIDE WILL-WIN YOU” 
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Waste’s larg 


YY 


When the shooting gallery is in your factory 
or around any mechanical equipment, Waste’s 
weapons are Friction, Wear, Misalignment, 
Delay, Depreciation, Rejects... . Losses. 
All Industry is spoiling Waste’s aim most 
effectively with Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings. They are much more than anti- 
friction bearings! That is why Industry so 
swiftly finds new uses for them, gaining 

many great economies where merely anti- 

friction bearings have been “impossible”. 


THE TE MASEN ROLE E RR ARN OC COs 


The extra advantages of tapered design, 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and Timken- 
made steel assure permanent precision, and 
extra years of low-cost extra capacity from 
Timken-equipped machines. Adoption of 
these economies is entirely practical, because 
through simplification and refinement Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings hold down first 
cost. Get exact figures from Timken, or 
from highly reputed manufacturers, in 
every line, who have adopted Timkens. 


, CAN TON =O HemaG 


(Continued from Page 54) 
women wanted anything, so that way I got 
several close-ups of the fight. They sent 
out for sandwiches as usual, not wanting to 
miss anything on the tape, and it was while 
they was waiting for the chow that Hen- 
rietta says: 

“T shouldn’t do it, but I’ll tell you a 
secret. The real reason why I bought more 
Modern Motors Company stock was what 
Oscar told me in confidence last night at 
dinner. He told me why the price will be 
sure to go up to 60.” 

“Well, why will it?’”’ asks the Halleck 
lady, quick and snappy. 

“You all must promise not to repeat it,’”’ 
says the fair Sinclair, ‘“‘but they are soon 
going to sell a new-style motor car that 
everybody will flock to buy, and the Mod- 
ern Motors Company stock will make a 
simply enormous amount of money on it. 
It will be a new kind of car by the name of 
straight nine.” 

“You mean straight eight,” Inez tells 
her. 

“No I don’t,” says Henrietta, jumping 
right back at her; ‘“‘and I don’t mean 
straight eight and three-fourths either. I 
mean straight nine.”’ 

“That’s silly,’ snaps Inez. 
don’t have nine cylinders.”’ 

“T didn’t say cylinders,” says Henrietta. 
“T said the new style will be called straight 
nine. Don’t you suppose Oscar Grossman 
knows?” 

“T don’t believe he said it,’’ Inez states. 
“You don’t know one number from another 
anyhow. Instead of telling you the price is 
going up to 60, Oscar might of said it was 
going to 6.” 

“Oh, no, Inez, not to 6,”’ says the King 
woman, looking frightened. 

“Tf you really think that, dear,’”’ purrs 
Henrietta, ‘‘I should think you would sell 
your shares now. Why don’t you do that 
right away, Inez?” 

Miss Halleck looked at her for a minute, 
and then looked on the tape, and then 
looked up at me, twisting up her mouth. 

“The price here is 43,’”’ she says. “‘ Will 
you pay me that much for my shares?” 

“T’ll put in the order if you say so,” I 
told her. 

“Don’t be so absurd, Inez,’”’ says Mrs. 
King. But Inez just took another look at 
dear Henrietta’s grin and says to me: 

ee 0) tbs 

Which I did; and we got off her whole 
600 at 43. 

“You will be sorry when you see the 
price go up so much higher, Inez,” says 
Henrietta, being her old gay self again. 

“T may not see it,’’ Inez tells her. ‘I 
probably will be in Paris by that time, 
spending the two thousand dollars I have 
made.” 

“But you would of made so much more 
by waiting, Inez,” says little Vanderberg. 
“T think you are just foolish.” 

“Tf I am foolish,” states Halleck, ‘‘then 
I am just in style here.”’ 

When I went out in the order room again 
old man Cook come to me and says, “‘ Well, 
Larry, what does the Colonial Dames think 
about things this morning?” 

“There’s a split in the party,” I told him. 
“One of them just sold out.”’ 

“Ain’t that the way with women?’’ he 
says. ‘‘When they see a little real money 
they’re crazy to get hold of it so as they can 
go blow it.” 

““And on the other hand,’ I said, ‘‘the 
one that got the hot tip first has just bought 
more stock, because she gets it now that 
Modern is sure to go to 60.” 

“There’s the wise girl,”’ says Cook. ‘‘She 
knews how to play information, and she’s 
got her nerve. The stock acts better all the 
time. Buy me another hundred.”’ 

I don’t know what it was, but right then 
I got a sort of a hunch that something was 
going wrong. Believe me, it was a good 
hunch. We bought old Cook’s hundred 
Modern at 4314, and that was the first and 
last time any of the stock ever sold that 
high. Right afterward the whole market 
begun to get soft, and a little later the 
money rate run up to. 5% per cent all of a 


“Motors 
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sudden on the exchange. Then everything 
slumped off pretty sharp. Modern closed 
around 41. 

You can imagine there wasn’t so much 
girlish laughter in the lodge room. When I 
went in after the market closed, little 
Vanderberg was telling King she just 
couldn’t understand it at all, and Henrietta 
Sinclair was telling everybody everything 
was all right anyhow, and if they didn’t 
think so to ask Oscar Grossman. The 
Halleck dame wasn’t saying a word, but I 
could see she knew she didn’t need to. 

“T am sure it will rise tomorrow, aren’t 
you, Mr. Owens?” says little Vanderberg 
to me when they all was ready to go home. 
“Tt will certainly get up to 45 some time 
this week, you know.” 

“You could easy be right, at that,” I told 
her, not believing that way, but wanting to 
make her feel good. ‘‘If they let the money 
rate down again tomorrow we might get a 
quick jump in everything.” 

““Why does the money per cent have to 
go down?” Henrietta wants to know, show- 
ing she thought that was all wrong. ‘‘I cer- 
tainly would be glad if my trust company 
would give me more per cent on my bank 
account, and I should think the stock ex- 
change would be glad to see a larger per 
cent instead of acting this way and reduc- 
ing the price on our Modern Motors Com- 
pany stock.” 

Darling Inez jumped in then and told her 
how the higher money rate was what the 
stock exchange was being charged, and 
not what it was getting. 

“T don’t see any difference at all,’’ says 
Henrietta, ‘““and anyhow I do not think it 
ought to be allowed to do anything to the 
price of our shares.”’ 

Of course Henrietta and the other two 
plungers was on deck early the next morn- 
ing, and dear Inez come in soon after them 
to get her bonds back, and a check for what 
money was coming to her. So the club had 
another full meeting, but it didn’t turn out 
to be a laughable occasion. The market was 
weak all day. The banks called a lot of 
loans, and money got up to 6 per cent. 
Stocks kept coming out all the time and 
everything naturally went down. Modern 
got around 39 before noon, and while I was 
out getting a little lunch it broke down to 
38. Old Man Cook grabbed me when I 
come in, and says: 

“You go on in and see what them women 
know about Modern now. Ask the one 
that sold out yesterday. She must of 
known something. I got a big loss in my 
200 on account of what you told me, and 
it’s up to you to find out about it.”’ 

“T only give you what you asked for,” I 
told him. ‘If I hear anything I’ll let you 
know.” 

I got into the lodge room just in time to 
hear Henrietta say, “‘Oh, now it is going up 
again. Here it is at thirty-eight and three- 
fourths.” 

“Call them quarters, dear,’’ says Hal- 
leck. ‘‘I notice you are paying more atten- 
tion to them than you did before.”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t be sitting here noticing any- 
thing,” snaps Henrietta, “‘if I had lost my 
temper and sold my shares yesterday like 
you did.” 

“‘T believe I am wasting time,” says Inez. 
“T think I will go and put this check for 
what I have made in my bank. Don’t for- 
get you are dining with me, dear.” So 
away goes Inez. 

“Oh, here it is up to 39 now,”’ says little 
Vanderberg, pulling the tape away from 
Mrs. King. ‘“‘Now I think everything will 
be all right, don’t you, Ruth?” 

But everything wasn’t all right at all. A 
lot of new selling come in all through the 
market in the last hour, and we had a nasty 
slump all around. The whole list closed 
weak, with Modern Motors below 37. 

It wasn’t as funny as you might think in 
the little room that afternoon. To tell you 
the truth, I was sorry for them. At first they 
was only sore because Modern went down 
instead of up, but I had to tell the three of 
them that they probably would have to 
give us more money for margin in the morn- 
ing, and that changed things. 
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“But I haven’t lost anything yet, have 
I?”’ says little Vanderberg, trying to keep 
her lip stiff. ‘I still have my shares, so I 
haven’t lost anything yet, have I, Mr. 
Owens? I can’t afford to lose, Mr. Owens.” 

And Mrs. King says, ‘‘But I just can’t 
give you any more money tomorrow. I 
simply can’t unless I go to my husband for 
it, and how can I do that? How ean I, 
Henrietta? You know Fred.” 

I tried to help out a little by telling them 
the market might open “‘up”’ inthe morning, 
and then they could sell out and wait till 
things settled down. 

“But then I would lose, wouldn’t I?” 
says little Vanderberg. 

“You would lose some, but not all,” I 
told her. 

“Oh, I can’t do that,’”’ she quivers. ‘I 
simply can’t afford to lose, no matter what 
happens.” 

“Why should you want any money any- 
how?” comes along Henrietta. ‘I don’t 
intend to give you.any more. Willoughby 
Wilson knows that Modern Motors Com- 
pany stock is going right up again to 45 this 
week, or if he doesn’t I will make Oscar 
Grossman tell him so. Isn’t that enough? 
We shouldn’t be asked for more money.” 

That looked like a chance for me to pass 
the buck, so I told them it would be a good 
idea to talk to Mr. Wilson about it before 
they went home. Neither the Vanderberg 
or the King woman wanted to do it, but 
Henrietta said she would love it, so I took 
her into Mr. Wilson’s office, and chased my- 
self back to the order room. Old Cook was 
waiting for me. 

“What do you get on Modern?” he asks 
me. I told him the women was still holding 
on to their stock, because they felt sure of 
the information they still got from a big in- 


sider in the Modern Company. “His 
name’s Grossman,”’ I said. 

“What Grossman?” asks Cook. 

“Oscar Grossman. Know him?” 

The old man just let out a yelp. ‘Oscar 


Grossman!”’ he shouts. ‘Jumping Chris- 
topher, Oscar Grossman!”’ He run away 
from me, and then come running back. 
“Think of me getting hooked again on a 
tip of Oscar Grossman’s!”’ he says. ‘“‘I’ll 
tell you about him. He never was straight 
in his life. Why couldn’t you of told me 
that steer come from Grossman?”’ 

Just then a kid come and said Mr. Wil- 
son wanted me, and I had to goin. What 
the boss wanted was Mrs. Sinclair’s margin 
slate, and when I got it for him he looked it 
over and told her he was sorry but we would 
have to get at least twenty-five hundred 
more margin from her in the morning. Of 
course he pulled the usual stuff about 
wishing he could make it easier for her, but 
his partners wouldn’t let him, and his part- 
nership agreement was very strict on that 
point. That is an old gag all brokers use 
with their relatives and friends, and it 
works fine with nearly everybody. Maybe 
Henrietta swallowed it, and maybe she 
didn’t, but she just says: 

“Now, Willoughby, you old dear, I have 
told you I can’t get another cent out of the 
estate for three months, and that is all 
there is to it.” 

“Well then, Henrietta,’ he told her, 
“vou will have to sell out.’ 

“Will I get all my money back if I do 
that?’’ she asks him; and he says, “‘ Not all 
of it. Probably no more than half, if that.” 

“Then I won’t do it,’ says Henrietta. 
“Why should I lose any of my money when 
my Modern Motors Company stock will 
soon be up to where I can get back all I gave 
you, and a lot more besides that I need so as 
to go to Paris with Inez?”’ 

Then the boss told her, ‘‘ Frankly, Hen- 
rietta, you are very foolish even to want to 
hang onto your stock, and risk the rest of 
your money. All you know about Modern 
Motors is what this Grossman has told you 
and, in my opinion, that is worse than know- 
ing nothing about it. Grossman has, mis- 
led you. How much do you know about 
him anyway? Who else besides himself has 
told you he is one of the inside crowd in 
Modern Motors?” 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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A TIRE CHAIN 
of RUBBER 


— long wearing 
- quiet 


OODYEAR Rubber Tire 

Chains overcome the two chief 
objections toordinary chains. They 
are quiet, and they wear long. 


They are saving of tires. Under all 
conditions of road and load they 
offer car control and safety. Here 
is the whole story of the Goodyear 
Rubber Tire Chain. 


Quietness: There’s no clanging on 
the pavement or banging on the 
fenders with Goodyear Chains. 
Rubber cross links take the place 
of steel. 


Long Wear: Mile for mile, one 
set of Goodyear Chains will, in 
most cases, outwear several sets of 
ordinary tire chains. 


Tire-Saving: The broad rubber 
cross links guard against cutting 
or bruising of the tire tread, and 
especially in deep ruts give valu- 
able protection to tire sidewalls. 


Ease of Application: Goodyear 
Chains are easy to apply. You 
put them on and leave them on— 
over mud, wet and dry pavements, 
or snow. 


Security: Goodyear Chains employ 
the non-skid principle of the 
famous Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread magnified for maximum 
gripping action. Scientifically de- 
signed to resist skidding in any 
direction. 


Convince yourself of these facts by 
having your car equipped with 
Goodyear Rubber Tire Chains 
at the nearest Goodyear Service 
Station. 


Squeegee action of rubber 
cross links holds the car 
firmly on wet pavement. 


Angularity of cross links 
sets up eietsius resistance 
to skidding sidewise. 


Made by the makers of Goodyear Tires 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo., Ss 
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F the electric clothes-washer, used once a week, is a boon; if Nae Tl 
the electric vacuum sweeper, used once a day at most, is a bless- 
ing, what shall we say of the Kohler Electric Sink, performing its 


The spray eral, spurting ee me ? 
magic of laborless dish-washing three times a day—every day? by ncaa, genie Poke Ba 


by blue lines), gives to the Kohler Electric 
Sink a marvelous new efficiency 


R 
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The mixing faucet with swinging nozzle, 
the handy rinsing spray, the built-in soap 


dish, an 


to the user's convenience 
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Announcing 
Tee KOHLER ELECTRIC SINK 


SIMPLE, capable machine has come at ae 
to tuin the thrice-daily drudgery of dish-wash- 


ing into a thrice-daily pleasure. 


It is the Kohler Electric Sink. The sink that aes ; 


dishes specklessly clean. Streaklessly clean. Clean! 


As you would wash them: as you would have Fag 


washed . 


aie sémple, very easy 
a procedure is so simple and so safe that you 
could trust the most inexperienced user to do the 
right thing. 
You arrange the dishes in the basket, the silver in the 
tray. You put in a little soap, perhaps, and a few 


_ inches of hot water. 
You lower the cover and touch the Barca to start ; 


the motor. 

From hundreds f perforations in the spray aren 
spurt stinging jets of hot water, washing clean every 
plate—top and bottom; every cup —inside and outside; 
between the tines of every fork. 


Two minutes . . . and done! You stop the motor, 
drain the water, raise the cover, and use the handy 


rinsing spray. If the water is really hot you will not” 


have to wipe the dishes. 


That is all. You have washed, rinsed, and dried ake 
out touching a hand to soap, water, or towel. 


The modern sznk 


SKS have been sinks for a thousand years—un- 
aueaae in ie Then this one came. 


Home economics experts have designed the 

basket and tray so skillfully that proper 

arrangement of dishes and silver is an 
easy matter 


a dozen other refinements add 


So now we have what is radically new and incompa- 


_rably better; a happy union of a regular sink—though 


a vastly improved one—with the perfected electrical 
dish-washer. The modern sink, embodying every 
improvement and refinement that home economics con- 
sultants have been able to suggest. 


The Kohler Electric Sink is a strikingly beautiful, su- 
perbly substantial piece of kitchen equipment. It is a 
built-in fixture—a permanent plumbing installation — 
and one which should never wear out in a generation 
and more of using. 


The name “Kohler,” fused in its unbroken expanse of 
gleaming enamel, sets upon it the seal of authority. 
Kohler engineers designed it—and they are the men 
who have kept Kohler Plumbing Fixtures at the fore- 
front of quality for the better part of half a century; 
who have built, in the Kohler Automatic Electric Plant, 
what is accepted as America’s finest private light and 
power producer. 


A booklet tells about zt 
[ Five weeks till Christmas! } 


Investigate now! 


ioe you want to know more about the Kohler Electric 
Sink? Do you want to end, for your household, 
the thrice-daily drudgery of dish- -washing ? 


Then take.a moment now. Tear off the corner coupon, 
sign, and mail it. The booklet you will receive will tell 
you of Kohler Electric Sinks in several models—for 
small kitchens as well as large. 


After you have read this booklet, go to see the most 
progressive plumbing dealer you know. He probably 
‘sells Kohler Plumbing Fixtures and can tell you more 
about the Kohler Electric Sink. 


KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
| Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


Plu mbing Fixtures ae 
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The Tire Builder says— 
“If one comes back 
I’m penalized” 
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Sink 


The name Miller Geared-to-the- Road on an 
tire denotes the last word in tire quality, as it 
has for a generation. That Miller knows rubs. 
ber is the verdict of millions of tire users ql 
country over. i 


Out of this knowledge of rubber was Ra 
veloped the Miller Unitlex principle of cord. \ 
construction, and the Miller innovation. or. * 
making Balloon tires in the shape they assume’ 
under the driving load, thereby eliminatit 
the cause of uneven “balloon wear.” 


Next time you buy tires ask for Millers. 
‘Once on your car they are off your mind. 


To Tire Merchants: No wonder that many a tire mer- 
chant has built an enviable reputation by selling 
Millers. Every year increases the worth of the 
Miller Franchise. Write or wire the nearest branch 


office. 
. 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
OF N.Y. 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branches at 
Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis - Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Chicago —_ Houston Newark Portland 
Baltimore * Cincinnati Indianapolis New Orleans Rochester 
Birmingham Cleveland Jacksonville New York San Francisco 
Boston Columbus kansas City Oklahoma City St- Louis 
Brackiv Dal Bice Aneel Oil Syracuse 
rooklyn Tenves os Angeles maha eladé 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia Utica 
Cedar Rapids Erie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. 
Dealers wherever there are automobiles, 


© The Miller Rubber Co. 
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“Why, Willoughby!’ says Mrs. Sin- 
clair. ‘Edith Grossman, his own wife, has 
told me herself. Oscar has put a lot of her 
money in it, besides his own, and she is per- 
fectly sure she will make an enormous lot of 
profit out of it. Isn’t that proof enough for 
you?” 

Right there was when a bright idea give 
me a sudden jolt. 

“Listen, Mr. Wilson,’ I says, “Just 
when you called me in here Mr. Cook, one 
of the customers, was beginning to tell me 
something about this Grossman, and it 
started as if it might be good. Maybe he 
will tell you and Mrs. Sinclair if you ask 
him.”’ 

So we got old man Cook in, and the boss 
asked him what he knew about Oscar 
Grossman. The old crab frothed at the 
mouth, and made a speech. 

“What do I know about Grossman?”’ he 
says. “I know all about him. He’s cost 
me money more than once, and I ought to 
know. He’s been putting it over around 
New York for ten years, and getting away 
with it. He always looks like a million dol- 
lars and acts like two million, and he 
always has got a great story about being con- 
nected with something big—some big play 
in the market or some kind of big deal. 
His game is to get suckers to believe the 
story, and give him an interest in whatever 
stock it might affect, so as he will keep 
them posted on it. He’s just a faker. He 
never had anything to do with any deal or 
anything, but he makes them believe he is 
Henry Ford’s son-in-law or the Chase 
Bank’s great-grandfather. <A little while 
ago he hypnotized a rich old girl uptown 
into marrying him, and since then he’s been 
playing the market big, over in Boverton’s 
office. I hear he’s rolling in money.” 

“Well, well,’”’ says Mr. Wilson, looking 
hard at Henrietta, “‘this is rather interest- 
ing. You do seem to know a lot about 
Grossman, Mr. Cook.’’ 

“T know more than most people,’’ Cook 
told him. ‘‘I know where he come from and 


mouth of the crank case. That was where 
Max hung himself. 

*‘T guarantee it’s Blank oil,’’ he said. 

One of the men handed Max a dollar and 
received back seventy cents in change. The 
men drove off then, and immediately after- 
ward the big moving van rumbled away 
without having discharged or received any 
burden. 

A motion-picture camera was concealed 
in its interior, and by projecting the lens 
through a small hole in the side of the van 
the operator had been able to make a con- 
tinuous photographic record of the sale by 
Max of one quart of something. 

If Max had followed the sedan around 
the corner from his station he would have 
seen his recent customers dismount, lift the 
hood of their car and withdraw from its 
place of concealment a clean metal con- 
tainer which had received that quart of oil 
at the time Max had supposed he was 
pouring it into the crank case of the engine. 
The can was then sealed and taken to a 
chemist for analysis. 

Max learned just how shabby a trick he 
had been playing on his customers only 
when the result of that analysis was read in 
the magistrate’s court to which he was 
taken a few days later on a warrant charg- 
ing him with filling an order for a branded 
lubricating oil for an internal-combustion 
engine with a grossly inferior article. 

“But I didn’t know it was a crime,” 
wailed Max even as the justice was fixing 
bail at $100. 

The oil company whose scientific expe- 
dition had trapped him was almost inclined 
to feel kindly toward Max for permitting 
_ its agents to get such a good case against 
him, but the gasoline company whose pump 
he had been using was in a more bitter frame 
of mind. Some of its own investigators 
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what his record is. He was in jail twice for 
swindling before he come to New York.” 

“Are you sure of that?’’ asks Mr. Wil- 
son, very sharp. 

“Once in Texas, and once in California,” 
says the old man. ‘“‘I can tell you where to 
send for the records.” 

So that was that. After Cook went out 
Mrs. Sinclair jumped up, and stood looking 
out of the window. Then the boss asked 
her: 

“Henrietta, was Mrs. Grossman always 
around when Grossman told you women 
these wonderful things about Modern 
Motors?”’ 

““Of course she was,” Sinclair told him. 
“T never saw Oscar except when we was all 
together.” 4 

“Then it all matches up,” he says. ‘It’s 
a bet that when he kept telling you about 
the stock going up it was intended to im- 
press Mrs. Grossman, because he was get- 
ting money from her to gamble with, and 
making her believe it was being put in 
Modern Motors. And J’ll make another 
bet that Mrs. Grossman never heard any- 
thing about those two jails yet.” 

“‘She would of killed him before this if she 
had,’’ Henrietta said. “‘Edith is very tem- 
peramental.’’ : 

“Exactly,” says Mr. Wilson. ‘‘Now, 
Henrietta, it doesn’t seem just fair that you 
and Mrs. King and Mrs. Vanderberg 
should suffer because Oscar Grossman is 
putting several things over on his loving 
wife. I think maybe if you would go and 
have a private talk with him he might see 
it that way too. You are an intelligent 
woman, Henrietta, and I hope you catch 
my idea. If you don’t, Larry will step out 
of the room, and I will make myself clearer.” 

Of course I don’t know what he told her, 
but what I do know is that the next day, 
before the market opened, Mr. Wilson 
called me in and said: 

“Don’t bother any more about those 
women’s accounts, Larry. Mrs. Sinclair 
phoned me last night that she had made 
certain arrangements, and this morning we 
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had discovered that there was a high kero- 
sene content in the fluid that responded to 
their pump. : 

They wasted no energy in building up a 
court case against Max. Instead they went 
to the owner of the lot. 

“Unless you get rid of this gyp who has 
been operating your filling station,’ they 
said, ‘‘we shall open up stations on every 
vacant bit of land around you. Weare ina 
position to sell gasoline quite cheaply too.” 

It was the day after that conference that 
Max discovered the meaning of several 
clauses in his agreement with his partner 
that had seemed insignificant when he had 
first gone into business with the owner of 
the tiny strip of land. Anyway, he discoy- 
ered that he was no longer in the filling- 
station business, and his late partner, by 
way of impressing this fact upon the trade, 
caused to be inserted in the newspaper that 
advertisement which stated that Max was 
no longer connected with the Pep Filling 
Station. The bluntness with which that 
notice was worded was due entirely to the 
high cost of such publicity and was not due 
in any degree to hard feelings. 

“Business, you understand, Max,” ex- 
plained the sole proprietor of the Pep Filling 
Station, “‘is business.”’ 

Max is by no means to be considered 
as the lowest type of cheat to be found 
operating a filling station in competition 
with honest men. The most depraved of 
the species was discovered a few months 
ago in Washington. He was selling crank- 
case drainings, and in cold blood was pour- 
ing it into the engines of his customers. 
Possibly he had filtered the gritty fluid 
through an old derby hat, but the investi- 
gators established to their own satisfaction 
that he certainly had not subjected it to 
any more thorough reclaiming treatment. 
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are going to deliver out all the Modern 
Motors we are carrying for the three ladies 
to Boverton & Co., for the account of Mr. 
Oscar Grossman. It seems that Mr. Gross- 
man has generously consented to take the 
stock off of the ladies’ hands at exactly the 
same prices they paid for it.” 

And maybe that wasn’t the berries for 
them! The market broke wide open that 
day, and Modern was slammed down be- 
low 33, where the whole three of them 
would of been cleaned out. They all come 
downtown again, including lucky Inez dar- 
ling, and they went in to talk to Mr. Wilson 
for a while. I was too busy with orders to 
go in then, but I seen them when they was 
going away again, and Mrs. Sinclair says to 
me: 

“Where is that dear old man who spoke 
with such feeling yesterday? He is so 
quaint, and I want to thank him.” 

“You better leave him alone today,” I 
advised her. ‘‘He has been cashing in on 
several good losses, and he ain’t very 
human. One of the things he lost on was 
200 Modern Motors.” 

“Oh, why didn’t I know that?” says 
Henrietta. ‘“‘I would of made Oscar Gross- 
man take that too.” 

““Good-by, Mr. Larry,” says little Mrs. 
Vanderberg. ‘‘We all have promised Wil- 
loughby Wilson we will not gamble in 
stocks any more, so I suppose I won’t see 
you again.” 

I shook hands all around, and said good- 
by, and I went back to my phones. I 
hadn’t any more than got there when Hen- 
rietta comes shooting into the customers’ 
room and up to my window. 

“Larry!’”’ she yodels, so as everybody 
could hear every word. “Larry, we girls 
are all going up to the Ritz for lunch, and 
we would dearly love to have you with us. 
If I get Willoughby Wilson to say you can, 
won’t you come? We all really want you 
very much.” 

And, as you can imagine, that is where all 
these wise cracks comes from about me be- 
ing Reilly & Wilson’s head sheik. 


One does not have to be an automobile 
mechanic to suffer a twinge in the pocket- 
book at the thought of the terrible things 
that dirty fluid would do to the bearings 
and cylinder walls it was supposed to lubri- 
cate. However, that was only one filling- 
station operator and there are in the 
United States, according to the carefully 
calculated guess of one of the large com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of lubricating oil, 75,000 drive-in filling sta- 
tions; 280,000 sandwich booths with gas- 
oline pumps; 45,000 garages selling gas 
and oil. Which would mean, on the basis of 
20,000,000 automobiles, one gasoline filling 
station for every fifty automobiles. Cer- 
tainly there are not many tourists who will 
be inclined to regard the estimate as ex- 
cessive. 

The honest refiners are trying by every 
means in their power to destroy, or else to 
reform, the cheats in the filling-station 
business, but it is a hopeless fight unless the 
men and women who buy gasoline and oil 
at these filling stations learn how to avoid 
the unscrupulous retailers so as to give 
their patronage consistently to those who 
deserve it. 

I asked one of the star salesmen of a big 
refining company how to identify a de- 
pendable filling station. 

“T wish I knew,” hesaid. ‘I can tell you 
how I pick them when I’m touring, but I’m 
not infallible. The surest way, I think, is to 
buy from the stations when the salesmen 
are most eager to sell. If they are good 
salesmen you can be sure they won’t have 
the heart to kill trade by selling diluted 
gasoline or inferior oil., ; 

“Tn the suburban community where I 
live there are seven or eight service stations 
and garages. I’ve traded, or at least I’ve 
tried to trade, at five of them. I’m giving 
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Both are milk 
chocolate... yet 


Each satisfies a 
distinct taste 


“Richest in 
CHOCOLATE” 


pee are two preferences in 

milk chocolate. Some like the 
full chocolate flavor, others a 
milder, creamier blend. 


Peter’s—richest in chocolate— 
gives the full chocolate taste. It 
is the original milk chocolate, 
invented over fifty years ago in 
Switzerland. 


Nestle’s—richest in cream — 
is a milder, creamier blend. 


Both are made by the world’s 
oldest manufacturers of milk 
chocolate—The Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc. 


t 


‘BOTH come in 5¢ and 10f¢ 

bars—plain and almond— 

or the new 5¢ croquette 
packages 


“Richest in 
CREAM’”’ 
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ANSONIA 
ALARMS 


“ae 
VY | told him. ‘I’m going to ask you to keep an 
| eye on it, because my wife hasn’t any idea 


Stop 
Hurryin g! 


Don’t think of an alarm 
clock as something that 
hurries you. A good one 
starts you on time so that 
you don’t have to hurry. 


That’s the big point about Ansonia 


Alarm Clocks—‘‘On Time.” Not only 
do they keep correct time, but the alarm | 


goes off at exactly the hour it is set for. 


And as for looks, the new APEX 
JUNIOR with Necrolian bronze case, 
and the four different models of the 
SQUARECLOX family in platinum-like, 
antique gold, blue or white cases are so 
attractive, so different from the old-fash- 
ioned conception of an alarm clock, that 
their use is extended beyond bedroom or 
kitchen to any room where a clock is 
needed. 


Apex Junior costs $3.50; radium $4.50. 
SquareClox $2.50 to $6.00; radium $1.00 
to $1.50 extra. 


You will see them in the 
windows of jewelers’, de- 
partment and drug stores. 


Go in and look them over. 


Canadian Distributors—Lymans, Montreal and Toronto 
Prices in Canada are a bit higher 


Apex Junior—$3-50 


Booklet sent upon request. 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn,N. Y. 


=a) 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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my trade to one of the five, and I’d drive 
miles to avoid spending a penny with any 
of the other four that I have tried. 

“Garage Number One was a fine-looking 
place, a sort of Byzantine outhouse. It 
should be a first-class filling station if ap- 
pearance alone counted, and when I first 
moved into our community I drove in and 
had a talk with the proprietor. 

“My wife drives the car every day,’ I 


of what goes on under the hood of an auto- 
mobile even though she can start and steer 
and stop skillfully. When she drives up I 
want you to see that the gas tank is filled, 
and I want you to make sure that she has 
plenty of oil of the right kind.’ I told him 
what kind of oil too. ‘One thing more: I’ll 
expect you to have one of your men put air 
in the tires when necessary.’ Ithought that 
was an intelligent and moderate request to 
make of a retail dealer in gasoline and oil. 
The man promised faithfully to do all these 


| things. But did he? He did not. 


‘I discovered that he had not when I 
noticed that the engine was running hot one 
night when my wife met me at the station. 
A look at the gauge showed that the oil had 
nearly reached the vanishing point. I was 
in a fever when I called the garage man’s 
attention to this situation. 

“““Gosh,’ he said, ‘I’m glad you reminded 
me. I gotta speak to the boys about that.’ 

“The next man I tried lost my business 
because he tried to do me an oversized 
favor. I left a spare tire with him to be 
mended. When my wife called for it the 
meehanic in charge of the work couldn’t 
find it. 

“*But that’s all right, lady,’ he told her. 
‘I got another tire here that the owner 
won’t call for until tomorrow. I'll lend it 
to you until tonight. By that time we will 
have found your tire.’ 

““Unhappily for everyone concerned, we 
had a puncture that day and discovered 
that the borrowed spare would not fit our 
car. While we were waiting to be rescued 
from that situation I had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to wonder what other favored cus- 
tomer was riding around on my tire. A dog 
that will fetch will carry. 

“The third filling station lost my trade 
because the owner and his hired hands were 
adepts at substitution. Well-known brands 
were carried in stock I discovered, merely 
as decoys for materials he could buy more 
cheaply. Whether it was spark plugs, or 
new bulbs, or oil, or anything else, he al- 
ways had something just as good, and on 
one occasion he sold me something on which 
I found a rubber-stamped statement of its 
origin in a foreign land to refute his guar- 
anty that it was made in a well-known 
factory in America.” 


The Desire to Sell 


“T discovered, soon after beginning to 
patronize the fourth place, that the oil I 
had been buying under the supposition 
that it was of a certain grade came out of 
the same drum that supplied customers 
who ordered many different grades. 

“The fifth man—the one I am still trad- 
ing with—is eager to sell. A few weeks 
after he had drained my car the first time 
I received a post card reminding me that 
it must be nearly time to drain the crank 
case and refill again, as I had probably 
clocked up a thousand miles since my last 
visit to his pit. 

“When I went again he showed me a 
file in which he kept the names of his regu- 
lar customers. Each customer’s name is 
represented by a card, and when a draining 
job is completed the card is moved forward 
in the file a few weeks. When that date 
comes around the owner is sent a post card, 
and if he doesn’t respond, another card 
follows a week later. 

“T never have to ask for air or water at 
that place, for the helper always looks to 
see if I need them. These little things are 
indicative of the desire to sell, and that is 
what sells me. It is the test I apply to the 
strange stations at which I stop along the 
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road. If the filling-station man appears to 
be taking a real interest in my wants, it 
seems reasonable to believe that he is tco 
good a salesman to gyp me with diluted 
gas, or a substitute oil, or short measure. 
But I usually take two other precautions: 
I never stop at places where the sale of oil 
and gas is a side line for a hot-dog business 
and, besides, I always get out of my car 
and watch the attendant while he works.”’ 

The motorist who lounges behind the 
steering wheel while his car is being serv- 
iced, is a mark, of course, for the unscrupu- 
lous filling-station attendant, who can cheat 
him out of a half or three-quarters of a 
gallon of gasoline by no more complicated 
process than the simple failure to drain 
into the automobile tank, by gravity, the 
pump hose. But there are many other 
ways of giving short measure which may 
not be guarded against so easily. 


Bootleg Gasoline 


In one of the Middle Western states the 
fillng-station men were up in arms some 
time ago against the state sealer of weights 
and measures, because that official was 
exercising his authority to seal up pumps 
that did not meet the specifications of his 
office. 

The bulk of the pumps in service in the 
United States are bought by the big com- 
panies engaged in selling branded products, 
and are lent by them to the filling-station 
operators who undertake to sell their wares. 
For this reason most of the pumps en- 
countered on an ordinary day’s journey are 
likely to be well made, and difficult instru- 
ments with which to tamper. In those 
states where the sealer of weights and meas- 
ures is an active official who takes an 
earnest view of his responsibility, it is cus- 
tomary to have inspectors make unsched- 
uled calls on the filling stations from time 
to time. They bring with them honest 
measuring cans, and if a pump fails to de- 
liver a full five-gallon charge when operated 
normally, that pump is sealed, and some- 
times there are other unpleasant conse- 
quences for the operator. Losses caused 
by short measure are unimportant, though, 
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when contrasted with that which results 
from either of the two forms of adultera- 
tion which are practiced by some retailers. 

One of the commonest forms of adulter- 
ation is accomplished by the addition of a 
cheaply refined, unbranded gasoline with 
heavy ends, to a better quality of branded 
gasoline possessing in its well-advertised 
reputation that indefinable value which 
the business world classifies as goodwill. 
A"gasoline with heavy ends is one less vola- 
tile than the best gasoline, for the reason 
that the refining process has not been car- 
ried far enough to separate it from the less 
desirable kerosene. 

One of the big refinery companies that 
had established its pumps over the under- 
ground tanks of more than 350 filling sta- 
tions in one of the largest cities in the 
country, discovered some time ago that its 
sales of gasoline in that area were running 
behind at the rate of 1,000,000 gallons a 
month in contrast with the previous year. 
This was in spite of the fact that the con- 
sumption of gasoline in that territory was 
increasing at the rate of 15 per cent 
annually. 

The executive at the head of that organi- 
zation put some investigators to work. 
They interviewed many of the company’s 
salesmen, and also called on some of the 
filling-station men whose orders were 
steadily diminishing, even though all the 
gas they sold was drawn through the pumps 
that had been lent to them by this com- 
pany. The investigators did a lot of work at 
night, too, and spent weary hours shadow- 
ing strange tank wagons and trucks. These 
trucks were unmarked in any way. They 
were just unidentified gasoline trucks, and 
the drivers were as unsociable as if they 
were delivering cargoes of bootleg liquor. 

When the investigation was completed 
the big company brought together a big 
force of salesmen, drafting them from other 
territories, so that within a period of four 
days it was able to make a proposition to 
all the proprietors of the more than 350 
filling stations which were using its pumps. 
That proposition was this: The filling- 
station men were told that they could con- 
tinue to use the borrowed pumps painted 
with the trade-mark and name of the big 
company only if they would consent to the 
sealing of their underground tanks. The 
company had acquired the patents on a 
device for sealing these reservoirs in an 
effective manner, and under the new ar- 
rangements the seal was to be removed 
only by the company’s representative when 
he came to refill a tank. 


Out for the Profit 


About half a dozen filling-station propri- 
etors refused to accept this proposal, and 
the company accordingly removed its 
pumps from those stations. All the others 
accepted the new arrangement, and there- 
after, month by month, the company’s 
sale of gasoline mounted until it made up 
vastly more than the 1,000,000 gallons a 
month it had been running behind. That 
1,000,000 gallons represented the volume 
of its business that had been going to the 
operators of the night-rider trucks, the 
unidentified sellers of a product that was 
only partially gasoline, a third-rate prod- 
uct, so poorly processed that automobile 
engines in which it was burned soon choked 
up with carbon deposits, became afflicted 
with something akin to chronic bronchitis, 
were hard to start, and when operating 
were suffering constantly from insufficient 
lubrication by a crank-case fluid diluted by 
this imperfectly burning fuel. 

This 1,000,000 gallon adulteration, please 
remember, was the monthly volume in one 
large city among dealers who sold certainly 
not more than one-eighth of all the gasoline 
consumed in that territory. 

The motive for this is not hard to seek. 
The filling-station men in that community 
who sold the cheaper, unbranded gasoline 
while representing it to be a reliable prod- 
uct were making an extra profit of from 
three to five cents a gallon. The normal 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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holds air up to 250 lbs. 


Make this simple test your- 
self and prove once for all 
that the Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap seals the air at 
the mouth of the valve 


RE’S a test that every car 

owner is urged to make. It 
shows you the importance of using 
the Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap on 
every tire valve. 

First—buy a new box of Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Caps at any acces- 
sory store. Next—inflate a tire to 
its proper pressure. Unscrew valve 
inside until you hear the air escap- 
ing. Then—attach a new Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Cap firmly by hand 
(do not use pliers). 


Hold a glass of water over valve. 
You will find the valve absolutely 
air-tight. The reinforced dome- 
shaped rubber washer inside the cap 
forms an absolutely air-tight seal 
at the mouth of the valve stem. 
After above test, screw inside down 
tight and replace cap. 

Should the valve inside become 
worn out or damaged, the Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Cap will prevent 
escape of air at mouth of valve 


until you can reach an air line and insert 
a new Schrader Valve Inside. In addition, tion is especially important, for a tire in 
the Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap will keep _tended to carry only 30 or 35 pounds pres- 
small particles of dirt and grit from dam- sure should never run with even 3 - 
aging the new valve inside. Thisfactalone pounds less pressure. 

makes its use imperative, for a small par- In purchasing Schrader Valve Caps or Valve 
ticle of grit may interfere with the efficient _Imsides, be sure to get the genuine Schrader prod- 


operation of the valve mechanism. 


Do not let your tire valves go without Schrader products are sold by more than 100,000 
the protection of Schrader No. 880 Valve dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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Caps. With balloon tires this extra 


ucts packed m handy red metal boxes on which the 
name Schrader ts plainly marked for your protection. 
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an’ round th’calendar 
—me an Eskimo Pie 


Lots o’ things you can only have at cer- 
taintimesan’oncertain days—butclocks 
an’ calendars all look alike to me when 
| think o’ Eskimo Pie. Tl roll out 0’ 
the hay in the middle o’ the night for 
it, an’ I’d just as soon eat it as wait 
for my birthday—even if it is the big | 
noise in the treat world. Lemme 
bite right into that choc’late coatin’ 
that crisps down into the scrumptious, 
thick, cold ice cream inside! Lemme | 
get that flavor that’s better’n anything 
else in the world. Stand back an’ lemme 
show you some real eatin’?! Wow! 
How do | know real Eskimo Pie? 
Why it’s got a patent an’ trademarks | 
on it so’s | won’t gyp myself with a 
phony cake! I don’t eat it by the clock, 
but by the cake; | don’t go by the 
almanac—my appetite is my friend. 


' a 


Eat it like a 

banana—peat 

back the foil 
wrapper 


© 1926, E. P. Corp. 


Note To DEALERS: If your manu- 
facturer does not supply you, write 
for name of one within shipping dis- 


tance who will—over half the ice cream manufacturers 
in America make Eskimo Pie. Eskimo Pie Corporation, 
P. O. Box 31, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Firm, delicious ice cream inside! Crisp, pure chocolate 
outside. And around this enticing bar, a Sanitary, 
moisture-proof foil wrapper. That’s the magic product 
— the patented trade-marked product— Eskimo Pie, 


Over two hundred million sold yearly 


ESKIMO 
PI 


Ick CREAM MaNnurAcTuURERS: The most 
valuable ice cream confection franchise in 
the history of the ice cream industry, Full 
information obtained by writing us. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
profit is said to be about three cents a 
gallon. 

All the big refining companies which 
have given their product a name and which 
are lending pumps bearing their trade- 
mark to filling-station outlets are concerned 
with this form of adulteration. But they are 
not the only ones concerned. The ones who 
suffer most are the automobile owners whose 
road experiences are less satisfactory and 
whose repair bills are larger because they 
have been gypped at the gasoline pump. 

The other form of adulteration is accom- 
plished by the simple process of adding a 
quantity of kerosene to the gasoline tank 


| and then selling the mixture as pure gaso- 


line. Again the motive is not hard to seek. 

In the summer when the increased de- 
mand for gasoline tends to raise the price, 
there is a decreased demand for kerosene, 
with the result that as the price of one 
commodity rises the price of the other falls. 
Normally the difference in price is about 
four cents, but in summer there is fre- 


| quently a difference of eight cents. If the 


filling station is out on a highway where 
the customers are chiefly tourists who pass 
that way but once, you may easily measure 
the degree of the operator’s temptation. 
One of the big oil companies which has 
made a study of this sort of thing has, 
through its investigators, bought many 
gallons of a fluid which was proved by 
analysis to be 50 per cent kerosene. If the 
station is paying seventeen cents a gallon 
for gasoline and eleven cents a gallon for 
kerosene and is retailing the mixture at 
twenty cents a gallon, there is a fine 
profit, say what you please about ethics, 


| because two gallons of this mixture cost 
| twenty-eight cents and sell for forty cents. 


Is your car, apropos of all this, suffering 


from an excess of carbon? 


But the filling-station man does not do 
all the cheating. There are unnumbered 
thousands of thoroughly honest ones whose 
only contact with crookedness occurs when 
they meet a crooked customer. The pro- 
prietor of a chain of thirty-five stations 
which is operated in the East was informed 
by his cashier one morning some months 
ago that each of three stations had sent in 
a counterfeit ten-dollar bill as a part of the 
previous day’s receipts. A secret-service 
agent called to see him not long after the 
executive had filed a complaint with the 
nearest police station, and took possession 
of the three bogus bills. 


Secret-Service Stations 


“Thirty dollars is a lot of gasoline,’’ com- 
plained the service-station-chain proprietor. 
“Tt’s your hard luck,”’ sympathized the 
government officer. ‘‘We’ve been trying 
hard to catch the people who are making 
these. I don’t suppose there’s any use ask- 


| ing if your men took the numbers of the 


automobile-license plates on the cars of the 
customers who gave you these phonies?”’ 
“Say, mister,’’ boasted the chain pro- 
prietor, ‘I’m a pretty good detective my- 
self. These bills were all passed by the 
same man, and I can give you the number 


| of his car. What do you think of that, hey?” 


The boast was made good, too, because 
this particular chain was equipped with a 
style of pump that carries a printing de- 
vice for recording the details of every sale. 
Within a week there was a successful raid, 
in the city where that chain operates, on a 
counterfeiters’ den, and since then no more 
of those imitation ten dollar bills have 
been offered in trade. 

There is one open-air filling station in New 
York selling only a few accessories besides 
gas, grease and oil on land worth $350,000. 
It is overshadowed by tall buildings that 
have risen, story on story, because of the 
high value of the ground they cover, yet 
this business is flourishing. The tiny shelter 
that houses the attendants when they are 
not busy—rare moments—and the distinc- 
tive tile wall that provides a background 
for the lot cost probably not more than 
$15,000, whereas the tall structures must 
earn heavy fees for capital investment 
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before it is possible for the owners to regard 
a share of their rentals as profit. 

The chain of which that station is a unit 
buys its gasoline in such vast quantities 
that the margin between the buying and 
the selling price is almost five cents a gallon 
wider than the buying and selling margin of 
a single station. 

As fast as they can be established, some 
of these chains are being purchased by one 
or another of the great refinery companies 
to be included in super-chains of filling sta- 
tions that will insure the manufacturers of 
permanent outlets. One of these oil com- 
panies is said to have set aside this year 
$25,000,000 with which to add filling sta- 
tions to the huge chain it has been creating 
in past years. Already the pumps of that 
organization mark the highways of the con- 
tinent as thickly as the clusters of colored 
pins that form a pattern on the map of the 
United States that covers one wall of the 
office of its general sales manager. Another 
big company is reported to have appropri- 
ated $10,000,000 for a similar purpose. 


Gasoline Cafeterias 


These huge sums are not being spent for 
sandwich booths. The buyers who write 
checks against those tremendous pools of 
capital know to the ultimate gallon just 
how much gasoline they may hope to dis- 
pense from a given site. Their employes 
make careful counts of the automobiles 
that pass the stations they plan to buy; 
from other sources they learn how much 
gas is being sold to the existing stations; 
and already they possess a wealth of ex- 
perience with the buying habits of the 
people who drive automobiles. 

The selection of sites for new filling sta- 
tions by the big chains is never a haphazard 
process. There is one high in the moun- 
tains at the upper end of Yosemite Valley 
that has no other hope of business than 
that of the mountain tourists who flock in 
there between May and October. Two 
tank trucks are permanently assigned to 
the work of hauling gasoline and oil to this 
station from the company’s big depot more 
than sixty miles away, which is the reason 
the tourist pays four and a half cents a 
gallon more for the gasoline bought up 
there in the mountains than he would pay 
in the town from which it is hauled. 

There is a sound reason for the estab- 
lishment of that far-away station at a point 
where, thirty years ago or less, only the 
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adventurous came to enjoy the green and 
gold and purple patterns of the mountain 
scenery. It is a curtsy to the automobile 
tourists. The goal of some of these filling- 
station-chain builders is the creation of a 
service that will make it easily possible for 
a customer to tour the country and never 
drive to a place so remote that the chain is 
not in a position to give him some of its 
more or less free air. 

Deciding how free that air is constitutes 
a problem that is driving many of the in- 
efficient merchants out of the filling-station 
business, and, happily, it is the inefficient 
ones who are most given to the practice of 
substitution, adulteration and short meas- 
ure. 

In a few places in the country self- 
service stations have been established at 
which the price of gasoline is less than at 
competitive establishments because the 
customers help themselves, dropping quar- 
ters, or half dollars into slots in the side of 
the pumps. With gasoline at twenty cents, 
for example, the machine returns five gal- 
lons for a dollar; two and a half gallons for 
fifty cents and a gallon and a quart for a 
quarter. The deposit of a coin releases a 
valve which opens to permit the flow of 
gasoline into a five-gallon bowl, but if less 
than a dollar has been inserted in the ma- 
chine the fluid drains off until the right 
measure is left before the valve which per- 
mits the gasoline to flow from the hose can 
be opened. At these automatic stations 
free air is available for tires that need it, 
but the customer must help himself. 

The bulk of the 20,000,000 automobiles 
licensed in this country, however, seem to 
be owned by men and women who prefer 
those stations where the arrival is greeted 
cordially by a squad of men who fill the 
radiator, attend to the tires, clean the 
windshield and tenderly dust off the coach 
work before their leader dares to inquire 
whether the sahib will permit him to con- 
sult the oil gauge. This extra service, 
which the motorist pays for just as in- 
evitably as he pays his taxes, has reached 
unusual lengths in some communities. 
There are places in the country where 
filling-station proprietors serve free lemon- 
ade and cookies to all ratrons; there are 
some that offer free parking space; at least 
one that provides a shop in which its cus- 
tomers are privileged to do their own repair 
work; and there is one, in Oklahoma, which 
sent out a road scout during the Florida 
boom, whose duty it was to keep his boss 
advised by telegraph as to the respective 
condition of two possible routes between 
Oklahoma and Florida. 


A Business Gamble 


Information about roads seems to be a 
sort of free service which a filling station 
might reasonably be expected to give to its 
patrons, but neither Marshall Field nor 
any other great merchant prince ever used 
the scheme by which one filling-station 
operator sought to survive in a highly com- 
petitive field in the West. This man, after 
years of shaking dice with those who 
patronized his first business venture—a 
cigar stand—set up a spindle wheel on the 
lot of his filling station. Customers who 
were so inclined could joust with him in 
front of this device to see whether they paid 
for their gas and oil or received it as freely 
as air and water. Until the sheriff inter- 
fered, the owner had plenty of patrons who 
were not concerned because his pump 
prices were slightly higher than those of 
competitors. 

Unquestionably, the stations which pro- 
vide willing service sell more gasoline and 
oil than those at which the customer is 
obliged to help himself to air and water, 
soiling his hands in the process. At that 
Oklahoma station which lures trade by ad- 
vertising We Know the Roads, a count was 
kept during 1925 of the number of automo- 
bile tourists who drove their cars into the 
station to ask for information. There were 
18,200 of them, and of these about two out 
of three purchased something, even though 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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pe asked Mr. Macauley. E 


he said Ask the man who owns one. 


Atvan MAcAu_Ley is President of the Packard Motor Car Company... Last March he 
made Budd-Michelin Wheels standard equipment on all models of the Packard, both 
Six and Eight. We wanted to know what Mr. Macauley thought of them now, after 
six months’ experience, and so we asked him . . . ‘‘ We put Packard on Budd-Michelins”’ 
said Mr. Macauley, ‘‘ because we firmly believed they were the finest wheels for the ie 
finest car in America. Now we know it. Just... ask the man who owns one!”’ 


We did. Hundreds of them. People who, in almost every 

| instance, had also owned cars with wooden wheels. We 
asked them whether their experience made them prefer 
steel wheels (Budd-Michelins) or wood—and why? 


Three out of every four persons interviewed endorsed 
the Budd-Michelin Wheel equipment with specific com- 
ments explaining their preference. Here are a few quota- 
tions from the actual replies. 


New York—“‘I prefer steel wheels by all means because 
of their better looks, their greater strength and the ease 
of cleaning.” 

California—‘‘ Brakes more accessible, wheels far easier 
to clean, they look better and are much safer. They, too, 
have an extra wheel.” 


Colorado—‘“‘In wet weather my brakes remain more 
dry and efficient with steel wheels.”’ 


New Jersey—‘‘My car skidded. If I had had wood 
wheels I could not have continued my trip but the disc 
was just bent and easily reshaped. A wood wheel would 
have crushed.”’ 

And so runs the story of Budd-Michelin preference 
based on actual experience. Experience that has made 
Packard owners—as critical and discriminating a group 
as there is in all motordom—truly glad to swell the chorus 
of: ‘Good-bye, buggy wheels !”’ 
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WHEEL COMPANY 
Detroit Philadelphia 


Also makers of Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheels which fit the same hub 
. as Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheels 
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Wi shall be glad to send you the 
names of the nearest shops in your 
locality, equipped to finish your car 
with Nitro-Valspar. 


(jive your Car a: ei, 
the Glow of Youth! | 


BEAUTIFUL “finish” makes even 

an old car look smart and modern. 
And a Nitro-Valspar finish can make your 
car one of the smartest in town—and keep 
it in that class! 


Any color or combination of colors you 
may choose—two-tone effects, soft cool 
shades, or vivid glowing colors, can be 
applied by your painter, with assurance 
of unapproachable durability—if you in- 
sist on Nitro-Valspar. For a century of 
experience in making the world’s finest 
finishes has enabled Valentine to produce 


in Nitro-Valspar the perfect combination 
of surpassing Beauty and Long Wear! 

And what’s more, no finish can be ap- 
plied so quickly with certainty of standing 
up. With Nitro-Valspar a// coats from 
bare metal to final finish can be applied 
easily, and without rush or artificial dry- 
ing, in a few days instead of the usual 
two weeks. 

If you seek the best finish the market 
affords—one that will last as long as your 
car—don’t compromise. Insist that your 
painter use Nitro-Valspar. 


VALENTINE & COM PANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto. London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


NITRO-VALSPAR 


The Valentine Lacquer Finish 
VAAVANVANVANYANYANVANYANYANAMANANVANANVANAANVANVA AVA VAN VAN 


Suggested 
Nitro -Valspar 


Color Combinations 


(Continued from Page 66) 
the men who operate the station strive to 
give the advice in such a way as to keep the 
tourists from feeling that there is any obli- 
gation to buy. 

It requires a man with the skin of a wal- 
rus, though, to receive from a filling-station 
man information as to what road to take, 
at what camps to stop, and in which 
streams to fish, without buying at least a 
quart of oil. Besides having logged the 
roads between Florida and Oklahoma, that 
same station has sent a representative as 
far east as Boston and as far west as Cali- 
fornia. 

Mileage, of course, is given in the or- 
dinary guides, but what the scouts sent out 
by this small retail establishment report on 
are fishing holes, detours and camp grounds. 
The bulk of the information given away, 
however, comes from those who receive it— 
the tourists. 


Off to a Running Start 


There is another side of the free service 
given by the well-managed filling station, 
the cost of which is less apparent to the 
casual purchaser, and that is speed. Seem- 
ingly, men and women who might wait 
with some degree of patience for a grocer’s 
clerk to wait upon them are seized with a 
querulous impatience whenever they do 
any shopping for their automobile. Recog- 
nizing the existence of that mental state 
has caused most of the chain operators to 
employ unusually large staffs. 

“Much of the average automobile 
driver’s craving for speed is a purely men- 
tal state with no real emergency behind it,”’ 
explains one of the big chain-station owners 
to all new employes. ‘‘If you will get to 
his car with a rush that satisfies his imagi- 
nation, the chances are mighty good that he 
will allow us to complete our whole pro- 
gram on his car. Instead of merely selling 
him a few gallons of gasoline our experience 
has shown that such a customer is more 
likely than not to ask us to give his car the 
works—drain and refill the crank case, 
grease the chassis, fill the tank, or any one 
of the other necessary things that he prob- 
ably has been postponing for no other rea- 
son than because he did not want to lose 
time. He knows he needs these services for 
the good of his car, he feels that he is in a 
hurry and he is sold by that burst of speed 
with which we greet him. Any automobile 
driver is flattered by having the staff of a 
service station greet him as if he were Old- 
field or De Palma stopping at a pit in the 
midst of a race.”’ 

However much he may hurry, the filling 
salesman is trained to take certain precau- 
tions that are essential in the handling of 
gasoline. There are some stations where 
the employes are forbidden to fill a gasoline 
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tank located under the seat in a closed car 
until at least one window is wide open. The 
thing that is feared, of course, is fire. 

One of the first things a filling-station 
employe is taught, as a rule, is that the 
metal nozzle of the pump hose should be 
placed in contact with the metal of the 
gasoline tank before starting a flow of gas- 
oline into the tank. The danger of a spark 
of static electricity forming in a narrow gap 
between the metal may be slight, but it can 
happen, and with disastrous results. It is 
a danger that is pretty generally avoided 
but it is amazing to discover that, though 
this precaution is so generally taken, hardly 
a night passes at the big stations without 
some employe having occasion to warn a 
customer against using a match to help him 
decide whether he needs three gallons or 
five. 

Sometimes the customer does not strike 
a match, but merely shades his eyes with a 
hand in which glows a cigar stump. One 
chain in the East, operating about twenty- 
five stations, had, when it first started, an 
average of a fire a night; nowadays it does 
not have onea month. The manager of the 
chain says that, though most of this reduc- 
tion is due in some part to the use of elec- 
tricity instead of kerosene lamps, some 
credit is due to the fact that they have a 
small labor turnover and the old employes 
have developed a technic in dealing with 
the carelessness of customers. 

A few months ago one of these old em- 
ployes was horribly burned by a fire that 
was caused by a driver who leaned over to 
read the gauge while gasoline was flowing 
into his tank. 

He had a cigarette in his hand, and 
when he saw flame leap along the hose he 
snatched the tubing away with the idea of 
saving his car from destruction. He saved 
the car, but the hose sprayed a stream of 
fire over the attendant. 

Out in California one of the companies 
operating a great string of filling stations 
will have none in its employ who are not 
graduates of a high school. These men are 
indoctrined with the idea that they are 
salesmen and that the acceptance of a tip 
for any service they may render a customer 
is not only a blow at the prestige of the 
company by which they are employed 
but an action harmful to their own self- 
respect. 

‘Meet our customers as equals,” this big 
company advises its men. “‘You are not 
servants; you are salesmen.” It seems to 
work in California, too, but in New York 
one of the successful chains has been oper- 
ating on an entirely different basis. Most 
of its employes are men past their first 
youth. Many are retired firemen, police- 
men and mail carriers. Some are men af- 
flicted with lung trouble who are glad of a 
chance to earn their living in the open air. 
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The company pays these men about 
twenty-five dollars a week, plus a commis- 
sion on sales of oil and grease, and when 
its executives are recruiting more work- 
men one of the advantages of which they 
speak is the flood of coins their employes 
harvest in the form of tips. Many of them 
are said to receive as much in gratuities as 
they get from the company in the form of 
wages. 

One of the big oil companies which has 
been striving to persuade its customers— 
filling-station men—to adopt sounder mer- 
chandizing principles in the conduct of 
their business sent out a circular not long 
ago warning them: 


Many who had little or no knowledge of busi- 
ness practices drifted into the retail gas and oil 
business attracted by long profits. For a long 
time they succeeded in spite of themselves, but 
the keen competition today is fast weeding 
them out. As recently as five or six years ago 
the gas and oil business was growing enough to 
permit an increasing number of successes each 
year. However, in the last two years the suc- 
cesses have become fewer. 


This same company is trying to get its 
customers, especially the little fellows, to 
pay more attention to the slack hours of 
their business day, and is endeavoring to 
get them to offer inducements to regular 
customers to bring in cars during those pe- 
riods for greasing, crank-case service and 
other jobs requiring time. 


The Temples of Gas 


In the West it has been found that the 
average station’s peak-load hours are be- 
tween seven and ten in the morning and 
between four and seven in the evening. In 
the East the peaks come at eight in the 
morning and last until 10:30 and in the 
afternoon from two until seven. 

That sort of advice is not the only help 
the oil companies are prepared to give the 
retailers. Those gorgeous temples of plate 
glass and colored stone that spring up like 
so many mushrooms along the highways 
are not designed by native builders, as a 
rule. 

Blue prints of ornate, but entirely prac- 
tical structures, are to be had by almost 
anyone who throws out a hint about going 
into the filling-station business. These are 


the designs of architects retained by the oil | 


companies. 

But whether these structures are in- 
tended to resemble the candy dwelling to 
which Hansel and Gretel wandered in the 
woods, or a Swiss chalet with a gangrenous 
cupola, or even a little boy’s dream of a 
mansion in the sky, you may be sure the 
plans are about as free as the air that goes 
into your tires, and the oil companies get 
their pay in the same way that the filling- 
station man gets paid for your free air. It 
all comes out of the gasoline pump. 


MERICAN NOTES ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


scene against the complexities involved in 
the idea, you get the sense of its being more 
ideal than probable; contingent, actually 
unreal. The premonition of a truth that 
has yet no definite shape and may turn out 
to be altogether different. 

It will occur to you that as reality de- 
velops, if it does, so the scene will change 
and the meaning with it. In place of this 
old hotel—a piece of monumental architec- 
ture. In place of strife among nations and 
races composed by their free consent— 
world government by authority. Authority 
of whom? Of the powers that are, thinking 
themselves just, perhaps. 

You remember the man in the evergreen 
shade. He is probably still there. The 
only trouble with his ideas is that they will 
not work. The reason they will not work is 
that they assume, as Elihu Root has said, 
that human nature will behave in a certain 
way, whereas if human nature would be- 
have in that way, there would be no prob- 
lem at all, no need whatever to impose 
upon people patterns of amiable conduct. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


The door swings free under an invitation 
to enter. Half the front of the old hotel is of 
glass, because formerly the guests liked to 
take the sun indoors, facing the lake. 
Straight ahead, as you enter, was the way 
to the office. To the right is a long tiled 
corridor full of sunshine; and the first 
thing you see, looking in that direction, is a 
portrait of Woodrow Wilson. Under it in 
red ink his celebrated Fourteenth Point: 
““A general association of nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of 
political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity to great and small States alike.” 

There is then a graphic representation of 
how the idea took shape—that is, a chart 
showing the physical organization of the 
League of Nations. The Hon. Jim Reed of 
Missouri and other irreconcilable senators 
might have used this chart to some effect 
when they were trying to prove that the 
World Court was an instrumentality of the 
League, for here it is structurally. joined 


thereto in black diagrammatic lines. There. 


is official text to the same effect. A Survey 
of the League of Nations, published by the 
Information Section, says: ‘“‘The main or- 
gans are the Assembly, the Council and the 
permanent Secretariat, with the two essen- 
tial wings in the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice and the International 
Labor Organization.”” The question of our 
adherence to the World Court, you remem- 
ber, turned on a matter of fact. Did a 
World Court, regarded as an essential wing 
of the League of Nations, realize, as the 
Yearbook of the World Peace Foundation 
says, ‘‘a policy which has been advocated 
by the United States Government for more 
than fifty years?” 

However, at the far end of the long tiled 
corridor filled with sunshine is what had 
been called, when this was a hotel, the 
solarium. It is an enormous glass room in 
the proportions of a theater; and when 
momentous events of the international 
mind are taking place there, actors—maybe 
100—seated at a hairpin table and specta- 
tors to 1000 or more tightly packed in 


American 
Traveler 


Not with the little brass 
checks or cardboard tags that go 
on your luggage, but with the 
magical sky-blue “‘Cheques’’ 
with which travelers, who know 
how to travel, always “Cheque” 
themselves for personal service 
and their travel funds for safety 
before they start on journeys 
anywhere— 


American Express 


Travelers Cheques 


These Cheques protect you 
against the loss or theft of the 
money they represent. They are 
spendable anywhere, acceptable 
everywhere; and they every- 
where command the “Helpful 
Hand of the Great Service” of 
the American Express Company. 


Winter travel season is open- 
ing. Delightful tours or cruises 
to summer lands will call you 
to the Mediterranean, or the 
West Indies, South America, 
California, Hawaii, or any of the 
thousand nearby resorts of the 
Southern States. 


Before you start on your 
travels anywhere, ‘‘Cheque” 
your money for safety and 
yourself to be sure of personal 
service— with American Express 
Travelers Cheques. 


They cost only 75 cents for 
each $100—a mere “tip” in 
traveling expenses, but a 
“‘tip”’ you will never forget to 
make, once you have made it. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS AND AMERICAN 
RAILWAY EXPRESS OFFICES 


American 
Express 
Travelers 

Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 
itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 
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travel ers 


talk about ships 


AV Sober: the passengers as they de- 
bark from a United States Lines 
ship, in New York or in Europe. Listen to 
the time honored questions, “How did 
you like the ship?” and “How was the 
food?” Listen to the answers. The en- 
thusiasm about the cuisine, the service, 
about everything aboard, will clearly 
indicate the way for you to go yourself. 
Consult the chart of rates below. 


S. S. George Washington 


Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious 
home on the sea. First, second and 
third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous 
ship in the world. First, second, third 
class to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


S. S. Republic 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship 
without first or second class distinctions 
to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. President Harding and 


S. S. President Roosevelt 


The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on 
the North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. 


Get complete information from 


your local steamship agent or ° 
write to the address below 


United 
States Lines 


FIRST CLASS| 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
265 and up 


CABIN CLASS 


S.§. PRESIDENT 
HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
$145 and up 
S.S. REPUBLIC 
$140 and up 


S.S.GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


$210 and up 


SECOND CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN From $§ 85. 


$147.50 andup | , Hoe ae 
S.8.GEORGE A \ oa 
WASHINGTON BIN NB in 
$736.25. 4; = yh he 
andup |Z 
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collapsible chairs, the general impression to 
an outside point of view, say, from the ve- 
randa steps, is that of a crowded aquarium. 
People, as in a fluid, under glass, moving, 
when they move, with a curiously retarded 
and magnified effect. 

Inside you understand how this sugges- 
tion was produced. Smoking is permitted. 
Everyone smokes. But fresh air is anx- 
iously excluded. The medium therefore 
becomes opaque and all objects are dis- 
torted to the eye. 

This question of air is one as to which no 
international protocol has been found pos- 
sible. Just the opening and closing of the 
one big door, managed silently, swiftly and 


| with the utmost care, causes the Conti- 


nental Europeans to look about appre- 
hensively. They have felt the terrible air 
courant—that is to say, a draft—and begin 
to shudder. The Americans and the Eng- 
lish are alike strange, unnatural people 
whom the draft does not kill; it makes 
them only more unreasonable. Once they 
opened a window. The Continental people 
rose in mass and closed it. The Anglo-Saxon 
race opened it again, with the same result. 
In the lunchtime the fresh-air race left two 
of its members behind to nail the window 
open. This very nearly wrecked the whole 
international idea, and they never did it 
again. 

But for the celebrity of the principal 
actors, the show in the solarium would be 
very dreary. What they say is more in- 
teresting in the newspaper reading than in 
the hearing. Every speech has to be made 
twice—once by the diplomat and once by 
the interpreter. The official languages are 
English and French. If the speech is de- 


| livered in French, then immediately the 


interpreter rises and does it into English, 
or vice versa. This is true not only as to 
speeches but also as to every utterance of 
a diplomat, a word, a rejoinder, a high 
pleasantry. 

The interpreters are subtle; their wis- 
dom is specialized. They know what is im- 
portant and what is not, and how values 
change with the hours of the day. A minor 
diplomat who has made a thirty-minute 
speech to weary ears and hungry stomachs 
is dazed when the interpreter who rises 
with it in the other tongue turns it off in 


| three minutes and sits down. Everybody 


knows what he has done. He has con- 
densed it, saving only the sense, suppress- 
ing the rhetoric. He is therefore a daring 
editor also. In another case, the speaker 
being in the first degree eminent, the same 
interpreter develops pride of elocution and 
may go so far as to put the audience in its 
place. 

The audience is in three classes—namely, 
those who understand French, those who 
pretend to understand it and those, frankly, 
who don’t. Thus it may happen that asa 
long English speech is by way of passing 


| into the nuances of beautiful French, a 


third of the collapsible chairs begin to creak 


| and the bodies upon them to yawn and 


sigh and cough. At this the interpreter 
stops, drops the hand that holds his notes 


| and stares hard in the direction whence the 


offense cometh. That has the right effect. 


Where Thieves Fear to Tread 


The solarium is in fact a theater. Ends, 
not beginnings, are dramatized there. 
Every actor knows his part before he comes. 
It is only the audience that is ever sur- 
prised. Elsewhere the event is shaped. 
Then it will be tooled, publicized and staged 
by the Secretariat, which is the indwelling 
part of the League of Nations. It is to the 
League what the heart and lung and gland 
mechanisms are to the body. The brain, 
the muscles, the vocal organs, the spirit, 
the will—these all must stop for rest. The 
Secretariat has time for everything, knows 
not fatigue and never stops. It thinks also, 
keeps the rhythm of all activities and has 
extensive activities of its own. It never 
appears in the solarium, nor anywhere as 
a body like the Assembly or the Council. 
It is not a body like either of these; yet 
at the same time it touches everything, 
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knows everything and permanently occu- 
pies the hotel. 

You have not been in the hotel yet— 
straight in. The ground floor spaces are 
large, as they would have been in an old- 
fashioned Geneva hotel; there is a grand 
staircase all the way to the roof. Here the 
first impression is of a world house party. 
There is tea; people of all races stand 
about in little groups, drinking it and talk- 
ing. Members of the Secretariat act as 
hosts. The tongue is babel. Informality is 
the true manner, even as to dress. The 
Americans and Syrians appeared once in 
long coats—once only. 

There are facilities—a telegraph office, a 
post office, a money-changing bureau where 
you will never be shaved on the rate. Hats 
and coats lie about everywhere carelessly. 
Everything is safe. Nothing was ever lost. 
Many things are found. There is a bulletin 
board for the personnel. A Genevese lady 
wishes to exchange conversation with an 
American lady. An umbrella has been 
found. A gramophone for sale, very sweet 
tone. A private fund is available for those 
who wish to join the Geneva Golf Club and 
don’t because they cannot afford it. 


The Atmosphere of Geneva 


Conferences are holding in the big rooms. 
The desks are little pine tables, like school- 
room desks; on the tops, sheets of clean 
white paper fixed with thumb tacks. Pri- 
vate offices begin on the second floor. It 
must have been a discreet old hotel. The 
doors were padded. They are that way 
still. The idea is excellent. Upholstering 
in that style absorbs sound and insulates 
thought waves. The silence, notwithstand- 
ing the traffic, is surprising, though, of 
course, there are deep carpets. 

Presently you may be asked a question. 
Certainly you will be if it is supposed that 
you intend to write something about the 
League. Not that it is sensitive to publicity 
in the specific case. How canit be? It has 
so much publicity, good and bad, that it 
has to weigh it in mass; only the great tend- 
encies are important. Still, since human 
opinion is its basic material, it is bound to 
be interested in what you think; at least 
enough to ask and to make sure that the 
point of view is unobstructed. This will 
occur perhaps in the Information Section. 

The question is: ‘Well, what are your 
impressions?” 

If you say you are still a little dazed, and 
suppose it is from trying to recognize the 
old face of the world as it appears in the 
Geneva atmosphere, meaning then to go on 
and give your impressions, you will not go 
on. You will be stopped. There is a posi- 
tive and extremely exasperated reaction to 
the word “‘atmosphere.” They tell you 
they are sick of it. Besides, it doesn’t mean 
anything. What does it mean? It was the 
work of the League they asked your opinion 
on. And then, like so many others, you 
speak first of the atmosphere. 

All the same, “‘atmosphere” is a good 
word—the best of its size. You will be sur- 
prised at the strength of the taboo upon it 
among the elect; all the more, since they 
themselves were wont to enunciate it for- 
merly in a mystical manner. Says the Coy- 
enant—Article 7—‘‘ The seat of the League 
is established at Geneva.’”’ That was for 
atmosphere, to begin with. 

Such inner aversion to the word as one 
now discovers is more than contempt of the 
few for a thought or a sign sound that has 
passed into common speech, thereby losing 
its pure significance. It is not a silent con- 
tempt like that; rather an active dislike; 
and what it means is not easy to say. 

One must remember what created the 
League of Nations. Emotion created it. 
Expectations of it were extravagantly wist- 
ful. The architect of the Covenant was a 
man who believed in the power of a phrase to 
command reality; inanextraordinary man- 
ner he imparted this belief to millions of 
people. Faith was in it.” Faith is real; 80 
are its disappointments. 

Now more and more clearly it is per- 
ceived that the work of the League must be 
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practical. “Atmosphere” is a romantic 
word; it does not associate with the neces- 
sities of common fact. Hence it falls into 
disesteem among those who have learned to 
combine ideality with realistic thinking. 
This, of course, involves compromise; and 
since that is deplorable, they hate to be 
continually reminded of it by people who 
bring back to them the word ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

No one is yet able to say that the League 
of Nations is indispensable. It is by no 
means the first adventure. It may fail or 
turn into another thing. The higher the 
intelligence with which these fatal possi- 
bilities are discussed, the keener is the un- 
derstanding that if the League does fail the 
cause will be that events greatly transacted 
in the glamorous light have too often turned 
out to be atmospheric. When brought into 
contact with the vulgar air they have 
faded, changed from beautiful to ugly col- 
ors, and the people have rejected them. 
And every event has to stand this test. 
That is to say, it has to be taken home and 
lived with. Hence now the increasing em- 
phasis upon political realism—not as they 
ought to be, not as they may be, but people 
as they are, their days running together. 
That man’s visions, hopes and infatuations 
are incurably romantic only proves how 
desperately practical the business of exist- 
ence is; and by the same mark of contra- 
diction, it is probable that if he knew how 
to deliver himself from the scourge of war 
his longing for peace would weaken. 

For those who may wish to pursue an 
occult line, there is the possibility of a mys- 
terious fact. There may be, after all, some 
power of enchantment in the atmosphere of 
Geneva. That would be the easiest way to 
account for the behavior of tough-minded, 
cynically trained diplomats, when of a sud- 
den, here at Geneva, they publicly experi- 
ence states of uncontrollable ecstasy and 
leave the plane of the earth. Afterward 
they have sometimes accounted for it in 
that way themselves, saying it was what 
happens to one in that atmosphere. And 
yet, not to prefer the superrational ex- 
planation, one should pause at the word 
“‘publicly.”” They now experience these 
states in the public view. That may be the 
only difference. It may be diplomats were 
always like this; only that before there was 
the League of Nations such episodes were 
not dramatized in the press of the world, 
but concealed in the chancelleries. This 
supposition, besides, would bear charitably 
upon the legends that grew up about 
them—that they were hypocrites, always 
saying what they did not mean, vowing 
eternal friendship and plotting war at the 
same time. If in the chancelleries they were 
before as now they are at Geneva, then it 
is not so that they vowed friendship and 
plotted war at the same time. These were 
alternating moods, both sincere. 


A Bagful of Old Tricks 


Thinking on it may be endless; it tends 
to become complicated. There is yet the 
effect to be made visible. For this purpose, 
take a recent occurrence, perhaps the most 
important, certainly the most melodramatic 
in the history of the League. 

The steps by which Germany came to be 
admitted to the League of Nations were 
devious. They were taken one by one, un- 
der every sign and practice of diplomacy in 
its old aspect; trading, intrigue, threaten- 
ing, alignments of power in groups, bar- 
gains secretly arrived at, wounds, defeat to 
the weak, success to the strong. 

All motives, to begin with, were practi- 
eal. Germany wished to be admitted for 
the obvious reason that her fixed policy of 
nonexpiation could be pursued more effec- 
tively within the League than from outside. 
Once she got inside, that would be the end 
of sanctions against her under the Treaty of 
Versailles, by the victors: as such. She 
could demand a review of that treaty, a re- 
vision of reparations, restoration of the 
Rhineland. As to the Rhineland, certainly, 
once her word of honor to behave as a mem- 
ber of the League had been accepted, the 
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to the Finest (ar 
of Yesterday 


ERHAPS it is not altogether fair to the older makes of 

fine cars to try to compare them with the Chrysler 
Imperial “80”. GStandards in everything improve, so it is not 
surprising that the fine car of yesterday is surpassed by the 
finer Chrysler of today. AThe Imperial “80” is the highest 
interpretation of Chrysler’s wnique and novel engineering and 
manufacturing plan of uncompromising Quality Standardiza- 
tion. GAnd you need no one to tell you that Chrysler 
Standardized Quality has initiated something new and vital in 
motor-car manufacture, the effects of which are apparent 
everywhere in the industry. (So it is inevitable that the 
Imperial “80” should be surely and steadily gaining preference 
not simply with those who demand the best that money 
can build—but with those who know the best when they find it. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


66 99 
CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS C) MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


The Supreme Interpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
—the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars—“‘50”’, 
“60”, “zo” and Imperial ‘“80’’—so 
that each individual car shall be the 
Supreme Value in its own class. 


ae, Sia 
Ten body styles, priced from $2495 


to $5495, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
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ERE is a shaving cream de- 

veloped to soften your beard 
at the base right where the razor 
does its work. 

It is a unique shaving method 
—different in formula, action and 
result from anything you have 
ever known before. 

The name of this product is 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. It is 
really shaving cream in concentrat- 
ed form—a super water-absorbent. 

And remember, water, not shav- 
ing cream, is the real softener of 
your beard. 


It softens beard at the base 


In Colgate lather, the bubbles are 
smaller, as the illustrations at the right 
show. This makes possible two im- 
portant and distinct advantages: (1) 
Small bubbles hold more water and 
much less air; they give more points 
of moisture contact. (2) They per- 
mit greater penetration into the base 
of the beard. 

So that this moisture may soak right in- 
to the beard, Colgate’s first emulsifies and 
removes the oil film that covers every hair. 

Then quickly thousands of clinging, 
moisture-laden bubbles penetrate deep 
down to the base of the beard —bring and 
hold an abundant supply of water in direct 
contact with the bottom of every hait. 

Thus the entire beard becomes wringing 
wet — moist and pliable — softened down 


i) 
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In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 
Montreal 


= We Otfer Men 


a shaving experlence 


they ll never forget 
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Right—ORDINARY LATHER 
Photomicrograph of lather 
of an ordinary shaving 
cream surrounding single 
hair. Large dark spots are 


air—white areas are water. 

Note how the large bubbles 

hold air instead of water 
against the beard. 


Left—COLGATE LATHER 
Photomicrograph prepared 
under identical conditions 
shows fine, closely knit tex- 
ture of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream lather. Note 
how the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 

against the beard. 


at the base, where the razor does its work. 

In this way the beard becomes properly 
softened right where cutting takes place. 
“Razor-pull” is entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate lather lubricates the 
path of the razor—lets it glide across 
your face without catching or dragging. 
And it leaves your skin clean, cool and 
comfortable throughout the day, 

Here is a shaving experience such as 
you have never enjoyed beige 


Unlike any cream you’ve 

ever used 

It is interesting to note the difference in 

the comfort of your shave when you lather 

up with Colgate’s—to discover how clean 

and cool it leaves your face, how smooth 
without the usual dryness. 

Clip the coupon and let us send you 

a generous sample tube. Once you try 


Colgate’s you'll never be satisfied with 
any other, 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-K1, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


© 1926, C. & Co. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
French could no longer keep troops on Ger- 
man soil. 

Great Britain’s desire to get Germany in 
was instinctive. She had nothing more to 
play against the influence of France in the 
League of Nations. The struggle between 
them as to which should dominate had al- 
ready produced moments of high tension. 
France, with her allies and friends and her 
genius for political strategy, had gained ex- 
actly half the Council. 

The thoughts of France on the subject of 
admitting Germany to the League were 
complex. Perhaps more clearly than any 
other European nation, she could see the 
high political reason—that is tosay, the idea 
of solidarity in Europe versus the world. 
But that was not nearly enough. French 
reasons first. If she could trade her consent 
for security—specifically, for an undertak- 
ing on the part of Great Britain to come to 
her defense in the event of being attacked 
again by Germany—then she would say yes. 


Treaties to Make War 


Out of these involved considerations, 
these among others, came a series of writ- 
ings commonly celebrated as the Locarno 
Treaties. A stranger set of documents has 
never existed. Therein the European men- 
tality is perfectly illustrated; therein also 
you will see, perhaps, wherein that mental- 
ity differs from our own and why the roads 
of understanding back and forth are so very 
difficult. 

These are the Locarno Treaties in a 
pacific light: 

(a) Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain and Italy together and severally 
guarantee the frontiers between Germany 
and Belgium and between Germany and 
France as they were fixed in the Versailles 
Treaty; also the perpetual demilitarized 
status of the Rhineland zone. 

(b) Germany and Belgium and Germany 
and France mutually undertake in no case 
to make war on one another except in self- 
defense or in obedience to a decision of the 
League of Nations. 

(ec) Germany and Belgium specifically 
agree to arbitrate their disputes. 

(d) Germany and France specifically 
agree to arbitrate their disputes. 

(e) Germany and Poland agree to refer 
their disputes to an arbitral tribunal, to the 
World Court or to the-League of Nations. 

(f) Germany and Czecho-Slovakia agree 
to handle their disputes in a like manner. 

And these again are the same treaties in 
a grim light: 

First, they are undertakings in certain 
contingencies to make war. 

Second, they are undertakings to begin 
war without the sanction of the League of 
Nations. 
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Germany, Belgium, France, Great Brit- 
ain and Italy together and severally under- 
take to make war against whosoever shall 
break the treaty in a flagrant manner, and 
to begin it immediately, without waiting 
for the League of Nations to act. However, 
the League, as they say, shall be “‘seized of 
the question,’’ with the responsibility to 
consider it, and they shall all be bound by 
its decisions. 

Here Great Britain departs from a funda- 
mental point of policy, which was to hold 
herself free as to the internal affairs of 
Europe. Now she binds herself in certain 
cases to wage war on the Continent. If 
France is again attacked by Germany she 
is obliged to go at once to her assistance. 
It is the security pact France had long de- 
manded. She got it at last in exchange for 
her consent to receive Germany into the 
League. 

Now the frontiers between Germany on 
the one side and Belgium and France on 
the other side stand guaranteed by an un- 
dertaking on the part of five powers to 
make war instantly against the aggressor. 
The more guarantors the better, of course; 
they cannot all break faith. But what of 
Poland’s frontier? And that of Czecho- 
Slovakia? These are not yet guaranteed. 
True, Germany has signed treaties of un- 
limited arbitration with both Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. It is not sufficient. Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia are not satisfied. 
They want somebody to undertake to go to 
war for them too. As allies of France, they 
look to her. Then two more treaties, one 
between France and Poland and one be- 
tween France and Czecho-Slovakia. They 
read that in the event of Poland or France, 
Czecho-Slovakia or France, “suffering from 
a failure to observe the undertakings ar- 
rived at this day between them and Ger- 
many,’ they will go at once to one another’s 
aid. That is, if Germany breaks her word 
against Poland or Czecho-Slovakia, then 
France will go to war for them; on the 
other hand, if Germany breaks her word 
against France, Polandand Czecho-Slovakia 
are obliged to go to war for France along 
with the other powers similarly committed 
in the preceding treaties. 


A Round-Robin Covenant 


All these documents are pinned together, 
under a protocol saying that they shall take 
effect when and if Germany is admitted to 
the League of Nations. They are in one 
whole the Locarno Treaties. 

Fancy, if you can, the United States 
entering into a kind of round-robin coy- 
enant in which, after she has pledged her 
word, others separately, though in the same 
piece, pledge themselves to fight her in case 
she breaks it! There is a difference here, 

(Continued on Page 74) 


The Little Iron Gate at Geneva at the Entrance to the League of Nations 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value. 


A Revelation in Power-Smoothness 


This richly luxurious Nash Advanced Six Sedan illus- 
trated above offers you travel luxury such as you have 
never known in this price field. 


For it is powered with a 7-bearing crankshaft motor— 
known to engineers as the World’s Smoothest Type. 


And thruout its full range of power and speed it de- 


livers performance that is so incredibly smooth, and 


so marvelously quiet that it is creating comment all 
over the country. 


Furthermore Nash scientifically 
insulates the motor from the frame 
with rubber cushions at the mo- 
tor supports, thus deepening op- 
erative silence still more. 


The interior is graced with classi- 
cally beautiful hardware and up- 


Advanced Six 4-Door Sedan 


Sa 5 


f. o. b. factory 


holstered in the genuine Chase Velmo Mohair Velvet. 


There is a superb new instrument board with all in- 
struments including an hydrostatic gas gauge, and an 
electric clock, deftly grouped in a single attractive 
panel under glass, indirectly illuminated. 


The double-beam headlights are conveniently con- 
trolled with a lever on the steering wheel, there’s a 
thermostatic water regulator for control of motor heat, 
and a crankcase breather device 
for preventing crankcase dilution. 
There’s also an oil screen agitator 
to banish the possibility of oil co- 
agulation on coldest days, together 
with a long array of further nota- 
ble attractions. 4-wheel brakes 
and five disc wheels are standard 
equipment with no extra charge. 
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Try /-Bearing Motor Performance 
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_ Tireless Days 


Now a natural way to strengthen over-strained nerves 
... gives you the stamina to meet the strain of modern 
life—make this 3-day test 


Too easily depressed . . . too quickly tired 
. no power to concentrate .. . irritable 
. sensitive ... lacking the snap to 
swing into your daily work . . . hard to get 
to sleep at night? 

9 times out of 10, the cause is digestive un- 
rest or lack of certain elements in your food. 
This, authorities say, is what keeps men be- 
low par. Never capable of their best. 


Now modern science has found a natural 
way (a way without drugs) to overcome this 
—a way to restore your nervous system—to 
bring new strength and stamina. 


It is a new Swiss food drink called Ovaltine. 
A cup every morning and afternoon (and at 
bedtime) turns you into a new man. Alert. 
Poised. Confident. Your nerves are calm. 
You attack your work with a new zest and 
assurance. Just try a 3-day test. 


How it overcomes nerves 


First—Ovaltine digests very quickly. Even 
in cases of impaired digestion. It combines 
certain vitalizing and building-up food 
essentials in which your daily fare is often 
lacking. One cup of Ovaltine has more real 
food value than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovyaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in 
other foods which may be in your stomach. 
Thus, a few minutes after drinking it is 
turning itself and all other foods into rich, 
red blood. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 


e 


Pr 
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About two months ago a 
sample of ‘‘Ovaltine"’ was 
sent to me for approval. 
Since that time I use that 
wonderful tonic three 
times a day and the re- y 
sults are very beneficial. 4% 
My work requires a great f 
deal of effort on part of the 
nerves and brain. “ Oval- 
tine’’ does everything to 

do away with the strain that work 
imposes upon me here in the edito- 
rial office. It helped me to recuperate 
from a sad nervous breakdown and 
it's a good friend at bedtime. 
Frank Czyzewski, Jr., So. Bend, Ind. 


OVALTINE| 
{ x 


; 


‘THE WaNDER Company, Dept. 11120 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Name 


This action is restoring to the entire body. 
For it strikes at the cause of almost all nerv- 
ousness. Digestion goes on efficiently. Your 
whole nervous system is freed from strain. 
And you quickly gather new strength 
and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colonies. During 
the great war it was included asa standard war 
ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today hundreds of hos- 
pitals use it. More than 20,000 doctors rec- 
ommend it. Not only for nerves but also for 
malnutrition, sleeplessness, convalescence 
backward children and the aged. 


> 


Just make a test ofOvaltine. Note the differ- 
ence, not only in the way your nerves are 
calmed, but in your whole outlook. You tackle 
your work with greater vigor. You “carry 
through” for the whole day. 


You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home 
use, at your druggist’s or store. Or drink 
it at the soda fountains. But to let you 
try it, we will send you a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and 
x mailing. Just send in 
the coupon and ten 


cents, 


I used ‘‘Ovaltine’’ upon retiring, for 
nerve strain, nervous exhaustion and 
tiredness when waking in the morn- 
ings and it helped immediately. I do 
not have the tired feeling when I 
awake in the A. M. since taking 
“Ovaltine.” ‘“Ovaltine’’ has accom- 
plished for me what you advertised 
it would. , z 
David S. Briggs, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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profound and subtle. The Europeans put 
their trust where they have no faith. They 
have no place else to put it. That is why 
they keep their arms. It is their history, 
their mentality, their politics. 

All through the Locarno negotiations it 
was understood that Germany should have 


a permanent seat in the executive body at* 


the top of the League—that is to say, the 
Council, The only other nations perma- 
nently seated there are Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan. Suddenly France 
increased her price. She demanded that 
Poland, her ally, also should have a per- 
manent seat on the Council to make weight 
on her side against Germany. There was 
no other reason. By merit of her impor- 
tance as a nation, Poland was not entitled 
to a permanent seat. France, of course, 
was thinking, “‘What if Germany should 
vote with England?”’ Great Britain was so 
anxious to get Germany in that she con- 
sented, saying yes, Poland, too, should 
have a permanent seat. 

Then a great row began. Germany pro- 
claimed that she had been swindled; all 
the time it had been understood that she 
alone would be added to the permanent 
members of the Council. What the Ger- 
mans were thinking is clear. Poland, as 
the ally of France, would vote with France; 
thus Germany’s influence in the Council 
would be nullified. That was only part of 
the row. Spain said she was much more 
important than Poland and demanded a 
permanent seat. Brazil said Europe al- 
ready had three permanent seats, Asia: one 
and South America none; and now if 
Europe was going to have two or three 
more it was time for South America to 
have one. She demanded it. 

Many small countries confined to the 
Assembly hotly denounced all this trading 
for Council seats on the question of admit- 
ting Germany. 

Coming before the League of Nations in 
a very muddled state, as it did at a special 
session last March, the whole scheme got 
bogged. The Assembly, which is the popu- 
lar body representing all members, was 
contumacious. The powers of the Council 
were chagrined, but not defeated. During 
the summer they worked out a compromise 
and took care to avoid another mishap in 
the Assembly. The trouble before had been 
that they were divided among themselves. 


The Entrance of Germany 


Hitherto the Council had consisted of 
four powers seated forever. These were 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 
Then there were to be always six nonper- 
manent, or changing, members elected by 
the Assembly. The summer compromise 
was to create, besides one more seat forever 
for Germany, also at the same time three 
semipermanent seats, good for six years— 
one for Poland, one for Spain and one for 
Brazil. 

France collaborated in this compromise, 
sure that with Poland in a semipermanent 
seat she could manage to keep her influence 
unimpaired. The Assembly was constrained 
to accept this plan to save the League. 
Everyone understood that if it failed the 
League was ruined. However, Spain and 
Brazil were haughty. They bowed and said 
farewell. 

Mark the fact that the League of Nations 
had nothing to do with these high arrange- 
ments. They were made outside by the 
powers, practicing diplomacy in its ancient 
form. Having arrived at their bargains, 
they brought them to the League to be con- 
secrated. Mark also the fact that the 
League of Nations had nothing to do with 
the Locarno Treaties. It is humiliated in 
their terms in two respects—namely, first, 
that they bind the signatories in certain 
contingencies to go to war before the 
League can act; second, that they are to 
remain in peace forever, unless a time shall 
come when the League of Nations may be 
deemed able to give the signatories the 
protection against one another which they 
hereby guarantee to themselves. 
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Yet this total result, arrived at without 
the benefit of the League, and to its dis- 
credit, costing it moreover the membership 
of Spain and Brazil, was brought to Geneva 
to be dramatized. In that atmosphere this 
is what occurred: 

The president of the Assembly, a Serbian, 
stretched forth his arm toward a closed 
door, saying, “‘I will now call upon the 
delegates of Germany to take their places 
among us.”’ 

Tense silence. 

“It was one of those moments in history,” 
wrote Sir Philip Gibbs, “‘happening rarely 
through centuries, when men are conscious 
that some act of theirs marks a new epoch 
in human history, and, for good or evil, will 
shape the future of mankind.” This is 
quoted not because it is Sir Philip, but be- 
cause he happens to be a good reporter. 
That was the state of feeling. He merely 
describes it. 

The door opens. Enter the German dele- 
gates, led by Herr Stresemann, the Foreign 
Minister. There is a speech of welcome. 
Herr Stresemann responds, and the Ger- 
man tongue is heard for the first time in the 
League of Nations. 

He pledges the word and honor of Ger- 
many to keep the spirit of the Covenant. 
He pledges the soul of Germany to the 
ideals of the League, conceived as peace, 
freedom, unity. 

The enthusiasm is tremendous. 


A Dramatic Moment 


Then Monsieur Briand speaks for France. 
He is counted a gifted orator even among 
his own people, who think rhetorically. He 
transports his audience. People see again 
the battlefields; many see them for the 
first time. They hear the guns; they know 
courage, fear, despair; they experience 
death. None of it is as if anybody had 
been morally responsible. It had all hap- 
pened. The man’s voice is lifted suddenly 
to suggest the trumpet’s call: Cease fire! 
And when he says, “Forward conciliation, 
arbitration, peace!’’ no one can breathe. 
But when he turns to Herr Stresemann and 
says their two countries have reaped on the 
fields of battle such an abundance of glory 
that they may richly divide it and now 
turn from these feats of competitive hero- 
ism—no more war, no more guns, no more 
suffering—then a delirium possesses all 
alike, so that diplomats gesticulate and 
weep, and strangers, seeing themselves as 
of different races, ecstatically embrace for 
that reason. 

Such moments have verity in themselves. 
Yet how little they weigh against the sum 
of reality. 

For consider. The Convenant to which 
Germany has just pledged her national soul 
is of the tissue of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the Treaty of Versailles is founded 
upon the assumption that Germany alone 
was responsible for the war. This is graven 
in the premises. 

It might as well have been written on the 
lintel of the door through which the German 
delegates entered the League. None of it 
has been erased. 

So you have the unreality of a great na- 
tion pledging its honor to a Covenant be- 
neath which its guilt iswritten. Moreover, 
in signing the Treaty of Versailles seven 
years ago, Germany put her hand to a con- 
fession of guilt. Now she says she con- 
fessed what was not so. She signed because 
she could not help herself. 

The Germans recover quickly. Herr 
Stresemann went straight from that exalted 
experience at Geneva and said to his own 
people that Germany’s reception into the 
League of Nations had solved the question 
of war guilt. Simply, it was removed. Not 
officially as yet, but morally. 

At this the French recovered and began 
to make a well-known sound. German 
guilt had been fixed forever. It was not a 
question; therefore it could not be opened. 
The assumption was fundamental. 

Of course it was. If Germany was not 
responsible for the war, then the Treaty of 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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A New Way to Banish Old IIs... 


A simple method that banishes clogged intestines, corrects 


skin and stomach disorders and brings new energy to thousands 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
markable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathar- 
tics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active, daily re- 
leasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day, one before each meal: on crackers, in 


fruit juices, water or milk—or just plain, in 
small pieces. For constipation dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before meals 
and at bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming 
cathartics will gradually become wunneces- 
sary. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research Dept. D-24, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington Street, New York. 


RIGHT 
“BECAUSE MY LIFE IS A BUSY ONE includ- 
ing club organization and welfare work, I have 
found it extremely difficult always to feel my best. 
Now, for a yeat and a half, I have taken Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast daily. Asa result my system functions 
normally, a state rare for busy American women. I 
have added energy and zest in living and am defi- 
nitely more useful to society.” 
Mrs. Epwarp CASTL&, Denver, Colo. 


“CONSTIPATION FORCED ME TO TAKE 
PURGATIVES OFTEN, The intervals gradually 
lessened until I was taking a purgative daily. Gas 
formed in my stomach in such quantities that it 
became both distressing and dangerous. Then I be- 
gan to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. I first obtained re- 
lief from gas and finally I was able to give up medi- 
cine entirely.” J. E. Wricut, Dallas, Tex. 


BELOW 
“FROM CHILDHOOD I HAVE SUFFERED 
FROM STOMACH TROUBLE. I began to 
think my case was hopeless. At last I decided to give 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. My appetite began to 
improve, and now I can eat any kind of food. I can 
say positively that Fleischmann’s Yeast has ban- 
ished my stomach trouble.” 
BERTHA GORDON, Staten Island, N. Y. 


“MY FACE BROKE OUT, It got so bad I was 
ashamed to go out the way the other fellows did. 
One day a friend told me to take Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, and I started in eating from two to three 
cakes a day. Ina short time my skin began to im- 
prove and soon my face was clear.”’ 

James W. KELLY, San Pedro, Calif. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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Towers of Southern Industry 


REAT TOWERS of slender steel march Indian file up 
GG over wooded hills and down through valley fields, 
carrying power and light to the farms, homes and facto- 
ries of the South. 


The rapid increase in the production of electricity in the 
South, from water and steam power, is an outstanding in- 
dustrial achievement of our time. It has risen more than 
375% since 1912—in the rest of the country about 275%. 


Cheap and abundant electricity is a magnet to modern in- 
dustry. It effects economies and makes for better indus- 
trial methods. 


This is one of the many advantages that are making the 
South a national manufacturing center—that already have 
made the South the textile center of America. 

Railroad transportation has always been one of the 

cheapest things the American people buy. The charge 


on the Southern Railway System for hauling a car 
of 30 tons of freight one mile averages only 35¢. 


The Development Service of Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D. C., will gladly aid in securing in- 


S ef dustrial locations, farms and home sites in the South. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
Versailles was false. No guilt, no repara- 
tions. Any Frenchman could see that. 

The Germans had seen it first. As mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, they will de- 
mand a review of the guilt question, which 
will mean a review also of the Versailles 
Treaty, of reparations—everything. 

The grand objects of the League of Na- 
tions as expressed in the Covenant were 
three: Peace, social justice, international 
codperation in common well-being. 

The foundations of peace were estab- 
lished. The means were prescribed and the 
measures laid down. First, frontiers were 
fixed—not as everyone wished, but as they 
might be justified and defended. They 
represented those facts of territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence which 
members of the League were to respect and 
protect in all circumstances, and fight for if 
necessary. For the settlement of minor dis- 
putes there was arbitration by consent be- 
forehand, for the judicial determination of 
more serious disputes there was the World 
Court, and for the extreme case there was 
the power of the Council to invoke the 
financial, economic and military resources 
of the League against one who should com- 
mit a breach of the Covenant in the form of 
war. Andseeing that great armaments were 
inimical to peace—moreover, unnecessary 
in this scheme—the Council was formally 
charged in the text of the Covenant to bring 
about a reduction of armaments to the low- 
est point consistent with national safety. 

Briefly, the Covenant contemplated the 
end of a political system under which peace, 
such as it was, the mere illusion of itself, 
had been maintained by tension, by alli- 
ances, by groups of powers balanced one 
against the other. 

The disappointments are deep. They are 
completely illustrated in the Locarno Trea- 
ties. By these treaties five powers under- 
take to perform in a specific manner that 
which, in common with all other members 
of the League, they had already undertaken 
to perform in principle. Why were these 
specific undertakings thought necessary? 
The only possible answer is that these pow- 
ers were unable to trust themselves to keep 
the principles of the League. Five powers, 
trusting more their own strength than that 
of the League of Nations. The factis undis- 
guised. It is written in the Locarno Treaties 
that they are to stand until the Council of 
the League, which the same powers control, 
shall by a two-thirds vote decide that the 
League itself is able to guarantee the peace 
of Middle Europe. 


Three Parts to One Question 


So long as Germany was not in the 
League it was natural enough for France 
to wish a specific guaranty of assistance in 
the event of another attack from Germany. 
That was so, since the undertaking of the 
League was to act in concert against a 
Covenant breaker, not against an outsider. 
But with Germany in the League, within a 
Covenant saying that an attack of one 
member of the League upon another shall 
be treated as an attack upon them all, why 
should France need or demand the specific 
undertaking of Great Britain to come to her 
aid? 

So long as Germany was outside the 
League, there was some excuse for the ar- 
maments of France and her allies. With 
Germany inside the League, there is none 
in principle. Therefore one would think, 
of course, a condition of the Locarno 
Treaties had been a general reduction of 
armaments. Not so. The matter was not 
so much as mentioned. Under the Treaty 
of Versailles, Germany is still limited to an 
army of 100,000 men; moreover, she is 
forbidden forever to have any of these in 
the Rhineland zone, which is her own soil. 
France keeps her army of more than 500,000 
men. Her ally, Poland, keeps an army 
nearly three times the size of Germany’s. 
Czecho-Slovakia, also her ally, keeps an 
army larger than Germany’s. And yet they 
have all agreed in no case to make war on 
one another except in self-defense or in 
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obedience to decisions of the League of 
Nations. 

Nor had the League of Nations either the 
thought or the power to say a condition of 
the Locarno Treaties should be a reduction 
or equalization of armaments. The League 
has done nothing toward disarmament, 
which was to have been its capital task, 
except to explore the subject and expound 
its difficulties. 

For the one feat of disarmament accom- 
plished since the League of Nations was 
founded, or since the beginning of political 
history, the world is indebted to the Wash- 
ington Conference. There naval arma- 
ments were reduced and limited because 
the United States was willing to sacrifice 
its own supremacy. What defeats the hope 
of disarmament in Europe is the unwilling- 
ness of nations to yield any advantage 
one may already possess over another. And 
the principal obstructionists are the nations 
most heavily armed—notably France. 

The problems of world peace have to be 
approached politically. There is yet no 
other way. Armaments are tokens of war 
and sureties of peace; war is the absence 
of peace. So peace, armaments and war 
are all one political question. It is precisely 
here in the sphere of politics the League of 
Nations has most disappointed the ideal- 
ists. Its weakness as an instrument for 
organizing the political life of the world lies 
in the fact that it is European; and wherein 
it is European, it has the further weakness 
that it is bound to be dominated by the 
principal powers of Europe, whichever they 
may be. 


A League of European Nations 


Hitherto Great Britain and France have 
dominated the League. Now all writers of 
political science are full of speculation as to 
what will develop from the admission of 
Germany, whose economic importance is 
greater than that of either Great Britain or 
France. British writers are much concerned 
about what British policy should be. Gen- 
erally they think Great Britain ought to 
maintain her friendly relations with France, 
provided that will be compatible with the 
development of friendship with Germany. 
Immediately upon the admission of Ger- 
many, which had entailed a reorganization 
of the Council of the League, serious re- 
porters of political news began to analyze 
the facts in their bearing upon the align- 
ments of power within the League, just as 
years ago they had treated regroupings of 
power by new alliances. The New York 
Times report was as follows: 


A glance at the composition of the new Coun- 
cil shows that the French groups came out ex- 
ceptionally well. The action of Spain and 
Brazil in leaving’ Geneva threatened seriousl 
to reduce the French strength in the Council, 
since those two nations generally voted with 
France on important issues. But the election 
of Poland, Rumania, Belgium and Czecho- 
Slovakia, all French allies, leaves France in a 
position relatively as strong as before as re- 
gards the opposite group, led by England, and 
even stronger if one figures that the Germans, 
with the Dutch, will probably be independent. 
France and her allies are in the position of con- 
trolling the Assembly and on most occasions 
the Council of the League. 


When, after this, the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs went to Italy to 
talk in a special manner with Mussolini, the 
political scientists were moved to new con- 
jectures. What did they talk about? Was 
it probable that Italy, holding one of the 
permanent Council seats, might now begin 
to lean with England? If so, with what 
inducement? 

The business of diplomacy still is what it 
always was. It has now an international 
stage on which to produce certain old effects 
in a more sophisticated way. The theme 
is the same. Backstage is the struggle for 
power and advantage, as before. If there 
is a new idea at all among European states- 
men, it is the idea of Europe uniting, not 
in love but in necessity, to save its former 
economic and cultural leadership in the 
world. This might easily become a moti- 
vating thought strong enough to sink minor 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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NOT ONE AMERICAN CAR-LASTS. AS LONG AS -REO ~ NOT ONE 


How lone automobiles 
really last? 


HE bright light of public inter- 

est is beating most fiercely on 
one feature of today’s automobiles— 
how long will they last? 


Buyers have recognized that the 
largest single cost of motoring is de- 
preciation—longer life means less 
depreciation per year. 


They have also learned that the 
construction that makes for longer 
life means fewer repairs and, there- 
fore, less maintenance cost. 


Get the Truth About Long Life 
From This Book 
The «booklet, “How. Long Do 
Automobiles Really Last?’ tells the 
truth about the length of life of 


American automobiles. 


It gives you a guide for getting the 


The Special Sedan 


1745 \ 


at Lansing, plus tax 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


most from the dollars you wish to 
invest in an automobile. It helps you 
to estimate what your average yearly 
depreciation cost should be. Send 
for it today. 


The Most Amazing Thing This 
Book Discloses 


The actual figures on motor car life 
may astonish you in many ways but 
most amazing of all is the leadership in 
long life which the data demonstrates. 
Reo—always a moderately priced 
car—outlasts all the creations of all 
other American manufacturers. 


LANSING 


Reo— America’s Longest Lasting Car 


Quietly, efficiently, for twenty-one 
years, Reos have gone up and down 
the roads and streets piling up achieve- 
ments in endurance that would be 
spectacular if Reos cost as many thou- 
sands of dollars as they do hundreds. 


Reos have done this because of 
sound engineering and sturdy con- 
struction, because they seldom need 
repairs and are kept fit at remarkably 
low labor and parts cost, because 
their design is in that good taste 
which never grows old. 


Send for the Booklet Today 


Send today for a copy of this re- 
vealing booklet, “How Long Do 
Automobiles Really Last?’ A post 
card will do. 


Get the Truth About Long 
Life from This Book 
The booklet, ‘How Long Do 
Automobiles Really Last?’’ 
the truth about the length of life 
of American automobiles. Ask or 

send for it today. 
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ARRY the Perfection Heater with you 
wherever you want heat. It quickly 
sends its warmth to all corners. In a jiffy 
it’s cozy and comfortable. Every family, 
whatever the present heating system, will 
find the added, portable warmth of the 
Perfection a great comfort. Reasonably 
priced and costs but little to operate. See 
the new models at any dealer’s today. 


PERFECTION STOVE CoMmPANY >: Cleveland, Ohia 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
disputes; it undoubtedly tends to promote 
peace in Europe; it tends at the same time 
to intensify the European character of the 
League of Nations. This already is very 
pronounced. There is not only its notorious 
preoccupation with purely European af- 
fairs; its composition is European. 

On the Council are five permanent seats. 
Europe has four, Asia has one. 

There are nine nonpermanent Council 
seats. Of these Europe has five, the rest of 
the world four. Thus the Council as a 
whole, permanent and nonpermanent seats 
together, is European nine to five. 

In the Assembly, Europe has twenty-six 
seats, representing fewer than 350,000,000 
people. Non-European countries have 
twenty-eight seats, representing more than 
800,000,000 people. 

In the personnel of the Secretariat are 
291 Europeans and 26 non-Europeans. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office is European as three to one. 

The bench of the World Court is Euro- 
pean seven to four. 

It is perhaps impossible for the Euro- 
peans who control it to see the League of 
Nations as non-Europeans see it. 

An American worker said: ‘‘Imagine it! 
Here is a place where little Albania may 
rise and tell the world. That’s new, and 
isn’t it important?” He meant it was a 
prophylactic against the evils and dangers 
of the repressed national ego. 

That may beso. It probably is. On the 
other side is the fact that the League of 
Nations is obliged, for political and inevi- 
table reasons, to treat and classify nations, 
races and peoples in a manner mortally in- 
jurious to their pride. 

China is an honorable member of the 
League. Her delegates command personal 
respect. But China’s influence is nil. Re- 
cently, with classic irony, the head of the 
Chinese delegation rose in the Assembly to 
announce the fact that British gunboats 
had bombarded a town named Wahnsien; 
hundreds of innocent nationals had been 
killed. This, he said, was an extraordinarily 
serious act, intolerable under any con- 
struction of international law. He did not 
expect the League of Nations to do any- 
thing about it, not even to inquire. He 
wished merely to put a fact upon the record. 
And with that he sat down. The British 
delegates were shocked. They said it was 
very bad taste to speak like that, suddenly 
and without notice, of a thing so contro- 
versial as the Chinese question. 


Nations With a Label 


The League’s distinctions are both ex- 
plicit and implicit. That as to China is 
implicit. So are those as to principal pow- 
ers, minor powers, states without power. 
They begin to be explicit where people are 
classified by letter, as A People, B People, 
C People. 

After the war more than 1,000,000 square 
miles of the enemy’s territorial possessions 
were to be divided. This is an area roughly 
equal to all the United States east of the 
Mississippi River. Great Britain and mem- 
bers of the British commonwealth took 
one-half. Belgium for special reasons re- 
ceived one-third. France got all the rest, 
save some North Pacific islands that fell to 
Japan. The United States was offered 
nothing; it wanted nothing, took nothing. 

The taking was all right; the terms of 
distribution were sound according to an- 
cient custom. The one difficulty was that 
a romantic sense then stirring about in the 
world made it inconvenient to treat this 
territory as spoil of war. A theory was 
needed. 

Hence the mandate system. People in 
the captured territories, being too back- 
ward to stand alone, should be intrusted 
to the tutelage of advanced nations, act- 
ing as mandatories for the League of 
Nations. Three classes of mandates were 
created—namely: the A Mandate for peo- 
ple such as those of Syria and Palestine 
who might be tried with a kind of pro- 
visional self-government; the B Mandate 
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for people needing to be arbitrarily gov- 
erned in their own interest; and the C 
Mandate for people so low in the scale that 
the only thing possible was to treat the 
territory they inhabited as an integral part 
of Europe—that is to say, annex it. Then 
a Mandate Commission was created to 
watch the advanced nations called manda- 
tory powers, and certain general rules were 
laid down; one to guarantee freedom of 
commerce for all members of the League in 
the A Mandates, and others to prohibit 
slave trading, forced labor except for public 
works and military training in the B and C 
Mandates. There was one exception: 
France insisted on the right to train soldiers 
for herself in the Kameruns. 

All mandated people have the right to 
complain to the League of Nations. A 
study entitled the League of Nations and 
Mandates, issued by the Information Sec- 
tion of the Secretariat, says this right is a 
matter of course, according to the spirit of 
the Covenant. On the other hand, it says, 
“it is desirable that petitions of an obvi- 
ously trivial and seditious character should 
in the general interest be discouraged.” 

One wonders what would constitute a 
seditious petition from a mandated people 
to the League of Nations. However, to dis- 
courage the same, it was decided that all 
petitions of mandated people to the League 
of Nations, complaining of how they were 
governed, should be sent through the power 
that governs them. If sent in any other 
way they are returned. 


The Past Master Mandatory 


“That procedure,”’ says the Secretariat, 
‘is not to curtail the right of petition’’; it 
is only to “secure that the Mandates Sec- 
tion shall at the same time be in possession 
of the views of the Mandatory Power.” 
Efficiency, perhaps. 

The Secretariat has to be very careful 
what it writes, the more because it writes a 
great deal. Many opinions it must keep to 
itself. It cannot criticize. And if at times 
it may seem scholastic in the cause of its 
faith, that is nothing to hold against it. 

The Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations consists of eight Europeans and 
one Japanese. Experiences vary. France 
has had to shoot a great many of her man- 
dated people—even A People, the Syrians, 
classified as deserving provisional self- 
government. The British do it better as a 
rule, or think they do, and are very touchy 
at that point. Recently they served forci- 
ble verbal notice on the Mandates Commis- 
sion that it shouldn’t be always prying and 
meddling, as if the British were new to this 
business, which, though you may give it a 
new name, is really quite old. 

Although in the drama of pure politics 
the réle of the League of Nations has been 
modified by events, and not in a way to 
enhance its prestige, still in other directions 
it has acquired importance and authority. 

The second grand object was social jus- 
tice. This ideal was implicit in the Cove- 
nant. In the body of the Treaty of 
Versailles, after the Covenant, it came to 
be definitely associated with the lot of 
workers, in the following words: 

“‘Whereas the League of Nations has for 
its object the establishment of universal 
peace and such peace can be established 
only if it is based on social justice; and 
whereas conditions of labor exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and privation to 
large numbers of people as to produce un- 
rest so great that the peace and harmony 
of the world are imperiled, and an improve- 
ment of those conditions is urgently re- 
quired; as, for example, by the regulation 
of the hours of work, including the estab- 
lishment of a maximum working day and 
week, the regulation of the labor supply, the 
prevention of unemployment, the provision 
of an adequate living wage, the protection 
of the worker against sickness, disease and 
injury arising out of his employment, the 
protection of children, young persons and 
women, provision for old age and injury, 
protection of the interests of workers when 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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OR more than a quarter century the 

name, Locomobile, has stood for all 

that is finest and best in motor cars. 
The Locomobile reputation has been in- 
sured by a policy of constant experiment- 
ing, testing, and careful building. And 
Locomobile has been responsible for many 
innovations that have definitely affected 
and advanced the entire industry. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
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LOCOMOBILE STRAIGHT EIGHT BROUGHAM, $2285 f.o.b. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


One of the latest achievements of Locomo- 
bile is now more than mere claim—it ts 
automobile history. That is the Locomobile 
Straight Eight, a car of such eminent su- 
periority that its popular price seems hardly 
possible. Yet thousands of owners have 

come to know the joy of possessing a great 
automobile that more than upholds the 
greatness of its great name. 


Mua. ub RUDGE PORT, CONN EC Thu 


<afocomobile 


THE BEST BUILT CAR IN AMERICA 


UPHOLDING THE HONOR OF A GREAT NAME 


Prices 
Straight Eight 
$1785 - $22 
Model “90” 
$5500 - $7500 
Model 
Series 10 
$7400 - $12,000 
f.0.b. Bridgeport,Conn. 
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employed in countries other than their own, 
recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, the organization of vocational 
and technical education and other meas- 
ures; whereas also the failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labor is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their 
own countries; the high contracting 
parties, moved by sentiments of justice 
and humanity as well as by the desire to 
secure the permanent peace of the world 
agree’’—to establish a permanent organi- 
zation for the promotion of the objects just 
above set forth. 

The organization so created is the Inter- 
national Labor Office, controlled by a goy- 
erning body of twenty-four persons, of 
whom twelve represent governments, six 
represent employers and six represent 
workers. Once a year there is a general 
labor conference, composed of four repre- 
sentatives of each member of the League. 
Of these four, in each case two represent 
the government, one the employer and one 
the worker. It is all very involved, with, 
for example, a provision that four members 
of the governing body shall be nominated 
by the four nations in the League deemed 
by the Council of the League to be of chief 
industrial importance. Further details 
may be waived. 

The result is an international labor or- 
ganization whose competence, says the 
World Court, extends to the regulation of 
the hours and conditions of labor in both in- 
dustry and agriculture. It has no power of 
decree. In its organic book of constitution, 
organization and rules one finds repro- 
duced a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mission of International Labor Legislation 
at the Paris Peace Conference, in which the 
hope is expressed that the high contracting 
parties will ultimately endow the interna- 
tional labor organization of the League of 
Nations with power to give its acts the 
force of international law; but this, of 
course, is looking forward. 

The present procedure is as follows: The 
general conference formulates what is 
called a draft convention regulating the 
conditions of labor. This draft convention 
is submitted to all members of the League. 
They are not obliged to ratify it; but they 
are obliged to put it before their parlia- 
ments. 

The effect is one of pressure. For ex- 
ample, if in a certain country labor has 
been unable to bring a piece of legislation 
before its own parliament, it may take its 
bill to the International Labor Conference 
and get it into the form of a draft conven- 
tion. Then its government is obliged to 
bring it before parliament. Besides draft 
conventions, the International Labor Con- 
ference formulates also recommendations, 
and these are sent to all members of the 
League for their guidance and education. 


Removing Temptation 


There is no doubt that the International 
Labor Organization has had enormous in- 
fluence upon the flood of advanced labor 
legislation that has passed over Europe. It 
has framed either draft conventions or 
recommendations on hours of labor, unem- 
ployment, protection of women before and 
after childbirth in both industry and agri- 
culture, minimum age limits, child labor in 
agriculture, night work, the hours of 
bakers, rights of combination, compensa- 
tion, social insurance, hours of rest, con- 
tinuity of the hours of rest, settlement of 
disputes, and how to utilize the workers’ 
spare time. 

On the subject last named there was a 
recommendation, not a convention, because 
it was all new matter. As the eight-hour 
day came to be established, the workers, of 
course, had more leisure.’ Many of them 
were willing to work more hours for extra 
pay. This, in the opinion of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, was bad. Still, to 
prohibit it in an arbitrary manner might be 
worse. The conference therefore recom- 
mended to the members of the League to 
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see that wages were paid sufficient to re- 
move from workers the temptation to earn 
wages in their spare time; also to make 
grants from the public funds for things with 
which to fill their spare time, such as sports, 
recreation facilities, gardens, baths, read- 
ing rooms and other aids to the moral, in- 
tellectual and physical development. 

Within the League a conflict developed 
as to the area of the International Labor 
Organization’s competence. The only work- 
ers particularly mentioned in the organic 
text were industrial workers. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization undertook to 
regulate the hours and conditions of labor 
in agriculture also, At this France pro- 
tested. She did not wish her farmers to be 
bothered. On the other hand, the peasant 
class of Europe demanded the benefits of 
the new social justice. 


One League Triumph 


While France was making her protest 
the International Labor Organization went 
even further, and began to look at the 
methods of agricultural production with 
intent to improve them. France charac- 
terized this as a very great danger. Then 
they all went to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice—the World Court— 
with two questions: Was it within the 
competence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization to regulate the conditions of 
agricultural employment, and if so, did its 
competence extend so far as to touch meth- 
ods of production? The World Court gave 
a curious decision. To the first question it 
said yes and to the second one no. It was 
within the competence of the International 
Labor Organization to regulate the hours 
and conditions of labor in agriculture; it was 
not within the competence of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization to regard meth- 
ods of production, nor, said the World 
Court, would it be within the competence 
of the International Labor Organization to 
trouble itself about methods of industrial 
production, 

Here again the tyranny of the European 
point of view. The hours, wages and con- 
ditions of labor may be regulated by law. 
That is one thing. Production is another 
thing entirely. One thing is political, the 
other is economic. The American under- 
standing is that they are one thing. It is 
the joint doctrine of American labor and 
American industry that the conditions of 
labor can be progressively improved only 
provided labor collaborates to increase pro- 
duction. 

With the third grand object of the 
League, which was international codpera- 
tion in common well-being, the progress has 
been impressive. There are two reasons 
for this. One is that the work generally by 
nature has been free of politics. The other 
is that the Secretariat of the League is a 
very competent body. It may fairly boast 
of having ramified the League throughout 
the international life of the world by power 
of imagination, industry and helpfulness. 
It has amassed the largest existing body of 
knowledge on subjects of international in- 
terest, and is the great clearing house for 
new facts of that character. This is all 
available to members and nonmembers 
alike. 

There was a paragraph in the Covenant 
saying that all international organizations 
then existing by treaty might place them- 
selves under the direction of the League, 
and that all such organizations thereafter 
established by treaty should automatically 
pass under its direction. This refers to 
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organizations. having official status. There 
are many international organizations in un- 
official status, privately established. These 
also may affiliate with the League or place 
themselves under its direction. Many 
have done so. The Secretariat registers 
them, gives them information and aid, and 
regularly publishes a bulletin on their 
character, work and calendars. 

In one way or another it now touches 360 
international organizations, having such a 
variety of interests as astronomy, recrea- 
tion, city planning, psychology, dentistry, 
chemistry, feminism, botany, housekeep- 
ing, family education, Zionism, morals, 
music. The Secretariat naturally reserves 
the right to reject private applications 
for affiliation. Recently the unlucky land- 
lords of Europe formed an international 
protective association to combat uneco- 
nomic rents and socialistic legislation afiect- 
ing income from real estate. They asked 
the Secretariat to take them in and were 
disappointed. 

These are unofficial—perhaps they might 
be called extraofficial—activities. The 
formal activities of the League, directed by 
the Secretariat, under such heads as health, 
humanitarian problems, social and tech- 
nical questions, have an astonishing range. 
One thing leads to another. The Advisory 
and Technical Committee on Communica- 
tions and Transport found so many prob- 
lems that it created a number of expert 
subcommittees to consider them sepa- 
rately—passports, customs formalities, rail- 
road time-tables, electricity in transit, port 
and maritime regulations, signals, ice 
patrol, wireless, nomenclature. One of the 
subcommittees deals with reform of the 
calendar. Its chief problem is to make a 
fixed Easter. 

The health organization has committees 
on epidemics, malaria, the international 
sanitary code. It studies cancer, sleeping 
sickness, typhus, the spread of disease by 
international traffic routes, any menace to 
the health of the world. There is a regular 
epidemological intelligence bulletin based 
upon data gathered all over the world and 
transmitted systematically by post and 
wireless. There is a program of research, 
with one object among others, to standard- 
ize the purity of drugs and serums. 

Tasks not expressly committed to the 
League by the Covenant, says the Secre- 
tariat, have been taken up in accordance 
with the general spirit of the Covenant. 


The Social-Service Department 


Social questions open a wide door. They 
are first recognized and then assigned for 
study to special committees. The com- 
mittees formulate draft conventions which 
go then to the Assembly. If the Assembly 
adopts them they are sent to the member 
governments to be ratified. 

The Advisory Committee on the Traffic 
in Women, like the Advisory and Techni- 
cal Committee on Communications and 
Transit, discovered its field to be ever- 
widening—infant mortality, minds and 
morals, what to tell children, effect of the 
movies. There was a proposal that the 
League of Nations should undertake to 
censor movies for the young; that was 
going too far. There is a committee on 


slavery; it considers also forced labor, the 
acquisition of young girls by fictitious 
dowry and pledging human service for 
debt. The subject of obscene publications 
has received much attention. The confer- 
ence that drew the last convention for sup- 
pressing the traffic in obscenities expressed 
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the desire to place an international ban 
upon birth-control literature. This, too, 
would have been included with the obscene, 
only that some of the delegates too strenu- 
ously objected. 

As an example of the kind of thing the 
League of Nations can do better perhaps 
than it was ever done before, take the Greek 
Refugee Settlement. The war between 
Turkey and Greece in 1922 caused 750,000 
refugees to pour into Greece. The Greek 
Government was overwhelmed. Doctor 
Nansen, who, acting for the League, had co- 
ordinated relief work in relation to 500,000 
Russian refugees scattered about Europe, 
was sent by the League to meet this Greek 
situation. It gave him money of its own 
and collected more from members of the 
League and charitable organizations. Then 
it turned its mind to a permanent solution 
and evolved a scheme of productive, self- 
sustaining refugee settlements, principally 
in Macedonia. A commission was created 
to carry out the idea; at the head of it was 
placed first Mr. Morgenthau and then Mr. 
Howland, both Americans. The commis- 
sion built 35,000 houses, besides distribut- 
ing 129,000 head of livestock, wagons, 
implements and seed. 


A Doctor for Finances 


“A traveler in Macedonia today,” says 
the Secretariat, ‘‘can measure the extent of 
the work accomplished. Amid the vast 
once-deserted plains and in the wide un- 
cultivated fields, where nothing was to be 
seen but occasional herds led by nomad 
shepherds, villages have sprung up bustling 
with life, with large and well-designed streets 
and simple but sanitary cottages and busy 
shops, where the rural artisans, the lock- 
smith, the blacksmith and the farrier have 
courageously resumed work. Around these 
small centers are fields covered with wheat 
and barley, others sown with cotton or to- 
bacco, and beyond them the vineyards and 
all the other newly established forms of cul- 
tivation.’”’ Lyrical in the description, but a 
fine work. 

For another illustration take the finan- 
cial reconstruction of Austria. A very 
interesting achievement. Austria was des- 
perately ill from monetary inflation. The 
only known cure for that disease requires 
that the patient shall be made apparently 
much worse before he can get better. A 
weak government does not dare apply that 
cure. The Austrian Government put itself 
in the hands of the League. Thereupon 
bankers were willing to lend Austria money, 
sure that it would be used for curative pur- 
poses. The League put a commission in 
charge. People were made worse off for a 
time; they could blame the League. In a 
short while they were much better off and 
had the League to thank. Austria now is 
solvent and on her own again. 

The League has undertaken also to or- 
ganize the intellectual life of the world. 
There is a committee for that purpose, 
under the chairmanship of Monsieur Berg- 
son, the French philosopher. Professor 
Einstein belongs, and there is an American 
member. The Secretariat says: 

“The general organization of intellectual 
life has been promoted by the formation of 
a number of national committees for intel- 
lectual codperation, working closely in touch 
with the international committee. The 
committee has kept in close touch with 
existing international organizations, and in 
the same general effort at codrdination has 
created an International University Infor- 
mation Office. . . . One of the first essen- 
tials for all intellectual codperation is the 
international organization of scientific doc- 
umentation, particularly bibliography. The 
rapid and regular exchange of scientific in- 
formation, particularly in the form of brief 
extracts, is necessary so that scientists may 
be kept informed at regular intervals of new 
publications and discoveries.” 

Everything knowable may in time be- 
come known—even why the waters of the 
Rhone change color at Geneva and why 
the values of peace have not utterly de- 
stroyed the thought of war. 
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Once an attic—now a cosy guest room. The floor is Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum No. 8393 


eve you a pretty room 
hidden in your attic? 


One that needs but an inexpensive 
floor of Armstrong’s Printed Lino- 
leum to start you planning a smart 
guest room? 7 7 7 7 1 


“OF: put that old chair in the attic’’— and another 
worn-out ‘‘heirloom’’ goes to its last resting- 
place. 

It seems wasteful to use a space as large as all your 
upstairs rooms put together just for storing old 
things. But what else is it good for, with its unfin- 
ished, dust-collecting floor of gaping boards? 


The room you see pictured above once had 
such a floor. It took more imagination than 
money to change that floor. In fact, the new 
floor of Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum cost 
so little that the careful housewife wondered 
whether it would really look and wear well. 
That was five years ago. 

Today the floor is still as bright as new. 
Once or twice a year it is varnished to pro- 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 
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tect the pretty printed matting design. It is quickly 
cleaned with a damp mopping. With a floor so 
bright and sunny, is it any wonder that this one-time 
attic is now the favorite guest room in the house? 


What is Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum? 


The picture can show you only that a floor of Arm- 
strong’s Printed Linoleum is a pretty floor, one that 
may well be considered a correct foundation for an 
attractive room. But a visit to your local furniture 
or linoleum store will tell you other important facts 
about these low-priced floors of modern beauty. 


Left— Moulded inlaid 
design No. 5441. 


Right—Printed tile 
pattern No. 8085. 


the United States for 10 cents. 
Company, Linoleum Division, 826 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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You will see that Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum has 
a heavy burlap back just the same as Armstrong’s 
Inlaid Linoleum. It is springy, too, and makes a 
warm, quiet floor. Why? Because it is made of gen- 
uine cork linoleum of a quality equal to any that 
bears the Armstrong Circle A trade-mark. 


Now examine the colors closely. They are clear, 
full-toned, and combined in pleasing good taste. 
Every design—there are scores to choose from—is 
the work of an expert colorist. 


What is the price of such a floor? Surprisingly 
little. For an average size room, say 10 x 14 ft., no 
more than $14 to $18, laying extra. And it 
lasts for years and years. 


Decorator will help you 


Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration, will help you plan home deco- 
ration so that you can have prettier rooms—and 
prettier floors—without spending a lot of money. 
Her new book, “The Attractive Home—How to 
Plan Its Decoration,” tells how to secure this free 
personal service. This 24-page, illustrated book also 
contains many practical hints for the home decorator, 
and a “Decorator’s Data Sheet.” Sent anywhere in 
Address Armstrong Cork 


Another pretty room discovered hidden under the 
eaves. 
(Pattern No. 8394) in spirit with quaint wall paper 
and old-fashioned furniture. 


The floor is Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum 
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Three Times 
More Useful! 


Phas every user of bottled milk, a 
bottle cap that is three times 
more useful means a saving in time 
in removing the cap; a saving in 
money in that there is no waste, no 
spilling of good top cream; a saving 
in energy because there is no opener 
to look for and no mess to clean up. 


These exclusive features account 
for the immense popularity of 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps, which provide: 


1. A safe, clean way of quickly 
removing cap — just lift the 
tab and pull. 


2. A safe, clean way of pouring 
without spilling, thru open- 
ing in cap. 


3. A more healthful way of 
drinking milk by inserting 
straw thru cap opening. 


Clean - Safe - Economical 


If your dairyman doesn’t use 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps, send 
us his name and we will send him 
samples. 


SEALRIGHT CoO., Inc. 
DEPT.AA-11 FULTON, N.Y. 


In Canada—CanadianSealright Company,Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Keep the Goodness In— 
and the Fingers Out! 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring ~Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 


| after supper. 


| through their fingers. 
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LWO OF A TRADE 


fine. You must work hard and become a 
great physician. Maybe I can help.” 

“That’s what ma says. High-toned gen- 
tlemen like you always helps a boy an’ sets 
him good example.” 

“Good example!’’ Crow winced as he 
repeated it, then rose and said, “Come 
along, Ranny; let me show you over this 
boat.” 


The ramparts of Vicksburg now lay 
thirty miles behind. While Gideon Hodge 
wandered from one poker table to another, 
watching their games, Jud Brill was about 
to have a fit, then rushed up to the hurri- 
cane deck, where Crow and Ranny were de- 
scending from the pilot house. At the foot 
of the steps Jud brushed close to his partner 
and whispered, ‘Better ’tend to Hodge 
right now. He’s itchin’.’”’ 

The gambler nodded, yet gave all atten- 
tion to Ranny, who stopped and again un- 
fastened the big brass pin that secured his 
pocket. 

“Wait a minute, mister, before we go 
down where all those folks are. Please 
keep this for me.” 

“But, Ranny,’’ Crow protested as he 
accepted the meager purse, ‘“‘aren’t you 
afraid, trusting your money this way to a 
stranger?”’ 

“No, sir-ree! I’d trust you with any- 
thing.” 

Single-minded Jud could not compre- 
hend. He realized that Crow was some- 
times queer, had whims, and indulged them. 
Yet if a sucker with fifty thousand dollars 
keeps begging for a game, any professional 
should be willing to accommodate him. 


| Nevertheless, when Crow went downstairs 
| with Ranny, and Hodge tackled him again, 


the gambler postponed their game until 
No wonder Jud failed to 
understand his partner. 

Unsuspected by Jud or Crow, the silent 
Riverhead glowered at this fool who clam- 
ored to be parted from his money. River- 


| head sat to one side and spoke no word. He 
| rarely spoke. Less chivalric than a rattle- 


snake, he always struck without warning, 
relied upon surprise and the quickness of 
his weapons. 

Being wellseasoned in gambling strategy, 
the upriver sport placed his own construc- 
tion on Crow’s tactics, thought that Crow 
was merely tantalizing the sucker, whetting 


| Hodge’s appetite, making him rabid so he’d 


fall hard. So cleverly was this done that 
Riverhead heard little Ranny say, “You 
don’t want to gamble, mister? I knew you 
wasn’t that kind-of man.” 

“How did you know that I was not a 
gambler?” Crow questioned with a singular 
sort of smile. 

“Just felt it. Ma says that children and 
dogs never pick out a bad man. There’s 
old Bulger, our dog. Bulger knows folks. 


| One time a tramp started in our gate and 
| seared me. Bulger goes to him and wags his 


tail. Then I knew that the tramp must be 


all right. Ma fed him and he took sick in 
| our shed room. Then ma and me nursed 
| him. He told ma hedidn’t have any money, 
| but some day he’d pay her. And, mister, he 


did—certainly did. Next summer that 
same tramp came back in a buggy, all 
dressed up, and paid ma every cent. 
Fetched her a new dress besides. Brought 
meaknife. Yes-sir, mister, ma believes that 
dogs and children always knows what’s 
what.” 

While Crow still chuckled at the child’s 
philosophy, Mr. Hodge returned and in- 
sisted upon trying a few hands at poker. 
Then, to Jud Brill’s amazement, Crow an- 
swered that he was not going to play at all, 
at the same time giving Jud the signal 
which meant “Drop this sucker.” Drop 
Hodge! Fifty thousand dollars slipped 
Disgustedly, the 
capper whirled and strode away. 

Although Jud realized that Crow was in 
earnest, Riverhead did not believe it. In- 
credible! The upriver gambler glanced 
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around. Hodge was out of hearing, ram- 
bling about in the cabin, so Riverhead 
seized his chance to choke off a rival. Little 
Ranny saw Riverhead approaching. The 
child hushed, slid from his chair and de- 
parted. Boys and dogs know what’s what. 

Crow and Riverhead were vastly differ- 
ent. Crow, strikingly handsome, attracted 
instant attention, and held it if he chose. 
On the contrary, Riverhead possessed no 
superficial personality. He could efface 
himself to a nonentity and pass unnoticed, 
one of the strongest cards in his pack. Now 
he rose and went toward Crow, a movement 
that was neither careless nor casual, but 
with a deliberate purpose. 

Crow glanced up inquiringly at this 
passenger to whom he had hitherto paid no 
heed. ‘‘ Will you have a seat, sir?”’ 

Riverhead sat down as if the chair and 
the boat and the world belonged to him, 
and spoke abruptly: “Crow, you’ve got to 
keep hands off of Hodge.” 

Not a quiver of astonishment glittered 
in Crow’s dense eyes. An impassive poker 
face served him well. Yet the dainty 
gesture with which he flicked the ash from 
his cigar would have told Jud Brill that 
Crow was roused. 

“T beg your pardon, sir’’—his words 
came in a perilous drawl—‘“‘ but I have not 
the honor iH 

“‘T am called Riverhead.” 

Riverhead? A word identified him. No 
blackleg in America could hear that name 
without recalling his gory record. He said 
Riverhead much as a feudal duke might 
have mentioned “Northumberland” to 
identify hisdomains. For Riverhead owned 
the upper stretches of the river. They were 
his by right of conquest, his by right of 
possession, his by removal of whoever blun- 
dered into his way. Crow was well aware of 
this. Every card sharp along the Mississippi 
knew it. 

For one swift moment Crow’s eye meas- 
ured his antagonist, while negligently shift- 
ing a cigar from the left hand to the right, a 
maneuver which brought his right hand to 
his lips, within an inch of the knife that 
nestled underneath his vest. Gracefully, 
Crow leaned nearer, in position to strike 
before his adversary could draw a weapon. 

‘“‘Riverhead’’—the voice came in decep- 
tively gentle tones—‘‘there is no need for 
us to quarrel.” 

“‘Sartain. I don’t stand for quarrelin’. 
No back talk. None whatever.”’ 

“Precisely.”” Crow’s cigar was at his 
lips, his fingers touched the knife. ‘‘We 
need not quarrel. You mean to force a 
fight upon me. Let it be now.” 

“‘No. I never shoots unless a feller does 
something I don’t like. So you let Hodge 
alone. I’ve been nursin’ that sucker for two 
weeks. He’s mine.” 

Having issued his ultimatum, Riverhead 
arose and sauntered into the cabin. Crow 
did not rise, only gave his chair a twist so as 
to front the doorway by which the des- 
perado had disappeared and avoid being 
shot in the back. 

There Crow sat until grouchy Jud came 
shuffling out. 

If a face were a fortune, Jud Brill would 
bea millionaire. His bland and semi-stupid 
countenance must have made any capper 
rich. 

Behind a visage of simplicity, however, 
Jud was very far from being anybody’s 
fool. A fool couldn’t hold his job as partner 
to Crow. No apparent signal passed be- 
tween them, yet Jud understood that he 
must report at once to Crow’s quarters. 


“Riverhead!” The capper leaned against 
Crow’s bunk and gasped when his partner 
told him. “Riverhead? On the Reliance? 
I’m scared o’ that fellow.”’ 

“You? Scared?” 

“Sartain. I am scared o’ Riverhead. 
He’s a coward; acts friendly and plugs you 
in the back. Them kind o’ fellers is dan- 
gersome,”’ 
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“Yes,”’ Crow agreed, “that’s his reputa- 
tion —treacherous.”’ 

“He’s wuss’n his rep. Men dassent 
breathe half they know. What are we 
goin’ to do?” 

As arule the chief did their thinking and 
laid all plans; nevertheless Jud now took 
the lead by a positive assertion: ‘‘’Tain’t 
but two things to do—kill him or quit.” 

“Yes, I might let him make a break, and 
shoot first.” 

“Too risky. Riverhead never travels 
without a pair o’ bullies that keep dark be- 
hind him. He’s got ’em now, on this boat, 
and I must find out who they are. Crow, I 
hated for you to drop Hodge. He ain’t 
honest. We ought to have his money.” 

““We’ve got to get his money, in spite of 
Riverhead.” 

“Crow’’—moon-faced Jud sat down be- 
wildered, took off his wide-brimmed hat 
and mopped a freckly head—“‘ Crow, you’s 
got me plumb flustrated. Jest aminuteago, 
when Hodge was eatin’ out o’ your hand, 
and nobody to hinder, you motioned me to 
drop him, and kept on gabbling with that 
boy.” 

“Oh! The boy! I forgot him.” 

“What’s he got to do with this job?” 

Crow’s fine eyes darkened. He bent his 
head, with slender fingers combing his long 
black hair. Presently he glanced up. “Jud, 
it would be worse than murder for me to kill 
the faith of that child.” 

The capper’s expression emptied, became 
a complete vacuum, and Crow realized that 
he might as well be talking Greek. Yet to 
his loyal partner was due an explanation. 

“That little chap believes that I’m a 
gentleman, honorable, setting an honest ex- 
ample to boys. Here’s his purse; he gave 
it tome to keep. Jud, I can’t let him know 
I’m a common gambler—can’t and won’t.”’ 

The capper fumbled his hat and stared, 
crushed his hat in two powerful hands and 
stared some more. Of all the crack-brained 
crotchets! 

“For a man as smart as you is, Crow, 
does you mean to tell me x 

Suddenly Jud shut up. He knew better 
than to argue, and changed his tune: “I 
figgers that we’ve got ourselves in a tight 
box, danglin’ ’twixt hell and high water. 
Can’t gamble and can’t back down from 
Riverhead.” 

“We'll have to call his bluff.” 

‘“’Tain’t no bluff. He means it.’ 

‘So do I.’”’ Crow sprang up alert, as if he 
were going into.action. ‘‘ Find out who his 
bullies are. Then I’ll do something quick.” 


“Three toddies for Alabama.”’ Well past 
midnight, a negro waiter sang out these 
words to the barkeeper, four words which 
electrified Crow and led to what happened. 
For hours and hours before, he had been 
trying to think, a negligent, lounging fig- 
ure with every faculty on edge, and doubt- 
ful until this grinning cabin boy furnished 
him a clew. 

Nonchalant as Crow appeared, his nim- 
ble mind had flashed across every ruse and 
stratagem he knew, short of killing. He 
didn’t want to kill. A surrender to River- 
head meant that he must abandon the 
Mississippi, and Crow loved its quiet 
stretches, its majestic bends, the sunset 
glories along its water and the placid stars 
that shone by night. All these—the vibra- 
tion of the boat, the tinkle of chandeliers, 
the coming and going of motley river folk— 
all these were foil and background to a 
thrilling occupation. No, he could not be 
driven from this river. 

In his own way Jud Brill also loved the 
Mississippi, clung to it as tenaciously as a 
crawfish clings to the bait; which made him 
more persistent in searching out the body- 
guard of Riverhead. With the advantage 
of being himself under cover, he soon iden- 
tified a tall, black-garbed fellow who might 
have been taken for a lawyer, and a squat 
hairy-armed brute. 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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CHRYSLE 
60 


No Comparison is Possible 


Your own eyes and ears will tell you, a demon- 
stration will prove to you—should you attempt to 
compare the Chrysler “60” with the ordinary light 
six—that comparison is out of the question. 


So unmistakable is its departure from ordinary six 
performance standards—in smoothness of operation, 
in roadability and riding comfort, in pliability of 
power, in response to steering wheel and throttle— 
you cannot fail to characterize the Chrysler “60” as 
other than unique in its field. 


NEW LOWER PRICES 


Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, (with rumble seat), $1175; 
Club Coupe, $1125; Coach, $1145; Sedan, $1245; 
f. o. b. Detroit. Subject to current Federal excise tax 


f. 
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CHRYSLER 
$0-'75 


FOR COUPE 


Finest of Fours 


Put the five four-cylinder cars of large production 
side by side and the Chrysler “50” instantly proclaims 
itself—compare size, beauty, economy, performance 
and sound construction, and neither four nor ordinary 
six can possibly stand up against it. 


Fifty miles an hour, 5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds, 25 
miles to the gallon—the results of Chrysler’s plan of 
Quality Standardization—all these things render it 
unique in its class and unprecedented at its price. 


Coupe, $750; Roadster, $750 (rumble seat 
extra); Coach, $780; Sedan, $830; f. o. b. 
Detroit. Subject to current Federal excise tax 
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Sedan *895— Special Sedan #945 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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A STORY IN NUT SHELLS 


Review again a few of those well known 
slogans which Dodge Brothers have published 
on the Nation’s billboards during the past 
eleven years— 


A Good Name 
Dependable 

Dollar for Dollar 

Long Life 

World-Wide Good Will 
Better Than Ever 


To build a product of which these things can 
truthfully be said, is a record of which any 
great organization might well be proud. 


And it explains the implicit faith that millions 
everywhere repose in the integrity of Dodge > 


Brothers and in the goodness of. the motor oe he 
cars they build. : 


eee DROTHERS.ING. DETROIT 


Dovce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


5 () } 
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hat cift Maier has SCCVCL, longed Jor 
all these ? VEUNS 


Zhhe treasure house 


of beautiful and useful 
Girts 


No Wownper the enchanted 
aisles of the jewelry store rep- 
resent, to all of us, a land of 
Dreams Come True. This 
entrancing treasure house is 
heaped high with beautiful 
gifts that serve a practical pur- 
pose. Here you'll find the one 
perfect present for each name 
on your list. Your jeweler has 
a selection for every purse, 
every person, every 
personality. 


a 
— 


A 


G Jol S “To ae 


Tuts year let’s do something 
differenuan ss. \ 


Instead of commonplace things, suppose 
we give Mother something really beau- 
tiful; something that sparkles with the 
very spirit of Christmas; something 
from the Jewelry Store! 


Mark this Christmas in Mother's 
memory, When other presents are long 


forgotten, your jeweled gift will remain 
a treasured token that will bring en- 
during happiness through all the 
coming years. 

The pleasure of planning the purchase 
—the joy of the actual selection—is 
doubled when we hear her say, as 
Mothers have been saying for un- 
counted ages, ““How in the world did 
you know just what I wanted!” 


ee 


Consult your Jeweler 


(Continued from Page 82) 

“Good!” Crow received his accurate re- 
port. ‘I'll crimp those bullies.’ 

When supper was over, four poker games 
immediately reorganized, two in front of 
the barkeeper’s window, two in front of the 
clerk’s window. At the rear of the long 
cabin sat the ladies with their fancy work. 
Husbands strolled to and fro, smoking, 
talking, some playing. As night wore on 
these groups began to thin. Ranny went 
to bed at chicken time, gleefully climbing 
into his upper bunk. Hodge seemed to grow 
more and more restless, craving excitement, 
eager to gamble. And as Crow refused to 
play, he finally sat in at the two-bit limit. 
The players were local people, and Crow 
felt sure that his sucker would not get hurt. 
Presently Riverhead took a vacant seat at 
the defaulter’s left. Insufferably insolent, 
he turned to Crow and remarked, ‘Not 
playing? You have followed my advice.” 

“T prefer to look on.” 

From seven o’¢lock until midnight noth- 
ing unusual broke the routine of steamboat 
travel. Every lady had disappeared. The 
rear of the white-and-gold cabin was now 
deserted. One by one the idlers retired. 
Presently Hodge wearied of a spiritless 
game, rose a few dollars loser and went to 
his room. 

After failing in every trick to land his 
sucker, Riverhead also stopped playing and 
vanished behind his stateroom door, Ala- 
bama, Number 22. Up to this point Crow 
had frequently noticed the understrappers 
whom Jud had pointed out—a tall legal- 
appearing person and a dumpy broad- 
shouldered fellow. Neither of them had 
played, but upon Crow’s attention being 
directed to them, he observed that one or 
the other always kept within easy call of 
Riverhead. 

The games dwindled. Crow still sat 
smoking, planning, irresolute, when that 
negro waiter leaned across the bar and 
ordered, ‘‘Three toddies for Alabama.” 

Crow’s mind leaped. ‘‘Alabama?” he 
thought. ‘‘Riverhead’s stateroom. He’s 
ordering drinks. His bullies are with him.” 
To assure himself, Crow sauntered out on 
the guards, strolled about, searched every- 
where. Neither of Riverhead’s bravos was 
in sight. They must be in the room. 

Back into the cabin he moved carelessly, 
and watched the waiter, carrying three 
glasses on his tray. At Riverhead’s door 
the negro stopped and rapped. That room 


* lay to the extreme rear of the cabin, almost 


beyond earshot of the poker tables. From 
such a distance Crow could not be sure he 
caught the click of a key, but the negro 
paused long enough to convince him that 
Riverhead’s door was kept locked. 

With a sleepy yawn, again Crow strolled 
outside, and glanced around the deserted 
deck. Nobody there. He examined his 
pistols, made certain that the knife rested 
lightly in its seabbard, then turned, and 
with less noise than a slinking panther he 
passed along the outer guards. Step by step 
Crow went until he came to Alabama. At 
its door he crouched and listened to mut- 
terings within. They were conferring to- 
gether, Riverhead and his bullies. 
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Nobody had missed him from the poker 
tables, when Crow returned and sat down 
again in such position that his eye com- 
manded the Alabama door. How would he 
get in? To go himself and knock would put 
Riverhead on notice. They’d ask “‘Who’s 
that?” and the door would remain fastened. 
If Crow crashed through its flimsy boards, 
the poker players would hear and swarm in 
amob. Yet he must get into Alabama and 
surprise the three. Everything depended 
upon their being taken unawares. 

An old French adage says, “No woman 
takes one lover.’”” None or many is the 
cynical belief. And few men ever take a 
single drink. Crow waited. Presently the 
negro came again, spun a silver dollar on 
the bar and called, ‘‘Three mo’ toddies.” 

The barkeeper crushed sugar in the 
glasses, twisted sprays of mint, poured 
water and stirred the ice. The toddies were 
nearly ready, when Crow got up and 
stretched. This time, however, he did not 
pass out by the front, but slouched around 
a corner of the bar, beyond the barkeep’s 
line of vision or sight of the gamesters. 
There he waylaid the negro. Anybody else 
would have stampeded a skittish black, 
startled him into an outery. Crow did not. 
What first caught the waiter’s eye was a 
ten-dollar bill—nothing to frighten a cabin 
boy. 

“Little joke. Friends.’”’ Crow winked. 

So the negro traded a tinkle of toddies 
for a crinkle of bank notes. 

The tray proved its value. As Crow, 
with shuffling steps to imitate a negro, ap- 
proached the Alabama door, he made his 
glasses rattle. A tempting jingle of ice pre- 
ceded his rap; and no man is overinquisi- 
tive concerning the hand that brings his 
mint toddy. A small table stood beside the 
door. On this Crow deposited the tray, clat- 
tered a spoon against the glass, then stood 
with both hands free, waiting for the door 
to be opened. 

Surprise counted for everything. The 
thirsty trio within had heard his well- 
heralded approach, and gave prompt ad- 
mission, scarcely pausing in their low- 
pitched conversation. Then, instead of an 
amiable black face, Crow confronted them 
with blazing eyes. 

Dumfounded by such a menacing appari- 
tion, Riverhead took the worst possible 
action. He retreated, crowding backward 
upon his men, forcing them into a helpless 
mass against the outer door. Jammed to- 
gether, they stared upon their attacker, 
who stood at ease, master of himself as well 
as of them. Never had Riverhead made 
war until he arranged every advantage. 
Nor could he conceive of Crow being so 
cocksure without an overpowering force be- 
hind him. The tyrant flickered, thinking he 
would be served as he had served many an- 
other. Automatically his hands went up. 

“Be still, gentlemen,’”’ Crow gave quiet 
warning, then frowned to hear the stealthy 
turning of aknob. The squat brute was try- 
ing to unlock their outer door and escape. 

““Stop!’’ Crow ordered. ‘‘ You’d better 
not stampede through that door. Some 
friends of mine on the guards might get 
nervous and shoot. Ah! Better!” 


Mount Rockwell, Glacier National Park, Montana 
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At sight of six hands in the air, he,smiled 
approvingly, then spoke to Riverhead. 

“‘T called in to say that we have decided 
to let Mr. Hodge alone.” 

“That’s all right. ’Tain’t no use for hard 
feelin’.’”’ Riverhead’s dry tongue stuck in 
his mouth. 

“Hush!” Crow silenced him. ‘Listen! 
Your crowd must drop Hodge too. If you 
had told us decently that you were already 
trailing that sucker, we should have recog- 
nized your right. Instead of that you tried 
to bully us.” 

Riverhead did not relish the complacent 
air with which Crow said “us.” ‘“Us” 
might mean a dozen fighters. The panicky 
bravos behind their leader never stirred. 
In a tense unbreathing stillness they could 
hear the poker players and the clink of sil- 
ver at the front, yet: missed no syllable of 
what Crow was saying. 

‘“Gentlemen, if I should be shot in the 
back, if I should accidentally fall over- 
board, if anything unpleasant occurs to 
me, not one of you can leave this boat alive. 
Nobody will ever know who killed you.” 

“We don’t aim to hurt you.” River- 
head’s teeth showed yellow as he tried to 
smile. 

“Shut up!’’ Crow snapped. “ Your word 
isn’t good for a counterfeit picayune. And 
allow me the further suggestion—don’t risk 
your carcasses ashore in New Orleans. 
That’s our town. Good night.” 

Mockingly, Crow stepped backward into 
the cabin, when his eye fell upon the aban- 
doned tray of toddies. 

“T beg your pardon,” he apologized, and 
handed them in. “Drink hearty, gentle- 
men. Drink to my continued good health.” 


For the next two days Jud Brill’s stolid 
features showed no sign of jubilation, 
though a stifled laughter rollicked around 
his insides. Every time he glanced at River- 
head, his paunch shook like a jolly old jelly- 
fish. It tickled Jud up and down his back 
to see how effectively Crow had pumped 
the fear of hell into that gang of cutthroats. 
They no longer pretended to be strangers, 
and huddled together like three sheep 
watching everybody, dreading that half 
the men around them were wolves of a 
hostile pack. 

When the Reliance dropped her stage 
plank on the Levee at New Orleans, Crow 
and Ranny, with the anxious Mr. Hodge, 
came out together from the cabin. Other 
passengers went crowding down the stair- 
way, yet Riverhead and his brace of bullies 
made no move to leave the boat. 

** Ah!”’ Crow paused in passing and spoke 
to the sullen trio. ‘“‘ You remain on board 
for the return trip? Very wise, gentlemen, 
very wise.”’ 

The scowling Riverhead turned away his 
eyes of hate and Crow brushed nearer to 
him with a parting whisper: “I shall take 
excellent care of your friend Mr. Hodge. 
He’ll be thoroughly entertained—thor- 
oughly.” 

Then Jud Brill couldn’t help it; he roared 
out; for Jud well knew what happened to 
all defaulters when Crow initiated them 
into the mysteries of New Orleans. 
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Save 
I 


of your fuel 
this winter 


and have continuous 
heating comfort 


rITH Hoffman Vacuum Valves 

on radiators you enjoy just the 
right house temperature to meet 
outside weather conditions. Hot 
steam for bitter cold days. Warm 
steam for mild days. 

Hoffman Vacuum Valves make this 
wonderful improvement on any one- 
pipe steam system, new or old, be- 
cause they keep out The Heat Thief 
—AIR. This means quicker heat in ra- 
diators and they will hold their heat 
much longer after fires are banked. 

Users of these valves claim an 
average fuel saving of one-thitd of 
their previous heating costs. 

Send this coupon for an intensely 
interesting book ‘Locking the 
Door Against the Heat Thief.” 


Make this test 


PUT a Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum 
Valve on your 
worst radiator 
and notice the 
immediate im- 
provement. You 
can obtain Hoff- 
man No.2 Vacu- 
um Valves at 
your neighbor- 
hood Heating 
and Plumbing 
Shop. 


VALVES 


LOCK OUT THE HEAT THIEF -AIR 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 011, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the 
booklet,‘‘Lockingthe DoorAgainstthe HeatThief.” 
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FIFTY BODY STYLES Any) EYEE s 
FIVE HUNDRED COLOR COMBINATIONS 


The longer anowner of oneof the greatnewlineofCad- _ brace Cadillac the institution, when he considers how 


illac cars drives his automobile, the more he realizes why Cadillac has individualized its cars so that Ags particu- 
the public today calls upon ‘adillac to produce two out lar car may meet his 1 requirements down to the last, 


OT every three cars manufactured at OF above its price. smallest detail l of appearance and convenience. 

Anw ce Mnaricon whoich hea ma2v P| cire > mare niv - 

Any comparison which h Gey eee He is quite likely to feel a personal interest and pride 

ceepens I is S tion with Ais "a lillac aS 2n invest- - - E . 2 - 
cepens his satisfaction with his Cadillac as an invest in the fact that this car, and Cadillac’s unprecedented 


program of 50 Body Styles and Types and 500 Color 
- and Upholstery Combinations, fittingly crowns Cad- 
His regard for Cadillac, the motor car, widens to em- __illac’s twenty-fifth year. 
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as the censors will stand for it. Then the 
rescue! American flag! Then the wedding 
at the swellest church in Los, and fade out 
on the bride and groom in their car return- 
ing to the Bancroft mansion. How does 
she listen?” 

“Perfectly wonderful, Alan,”’ I answered. 
“That sort of stuff will sell itself. But can 
you shoot it all on four thousand dollars?” 
I asked, with a lift of the eyebrows. 

““Watch me!” he exploded, and I’m 
bound to say I was impressed with his con- 
fidence. 

rr 
ibe during the entire telling of Alan’s 
story, one-half of my mind was busy 
wondering who was to play the part of 
Olga. 

The intimate relationship between a 
director and his leading lady is enough to 
cause the third corner of the triangle a lot 
of worry, and I'll admit I was worried. 

Well, Alan had no more than finished 
talking when, from the baleony above and 
behind me, I suddenly heard a little child’s 
voice, “’Low, Al-an! "Low, Bob-bie! When 
do we begin shoot-ing?” 

“Come on down, Babe,” called Alan, 
blushing. “I want you to meet somebody,” 
and turning around, I looked up into the 
childish face of a baby that had stopped 
nursing at least twenty years ago. 

“All wightie,”’ she burbled, and then she 
came mincing down the stone steps with 
the shy insouciance of chaste and innocent 
maidenhood. 

“Joan,” said Alan, as the bisque doll 
stood before us, “I want you to meet Miss 
Gloria Gorgeous, our leading lady. Gloria, 
this is Miss Girard, my cutter.” 

““My cutter!” I could have slapped 
Alan. I was breathless. But not so Miss 
Gorgeous. 

“TIsn’t Alan a dear to give me this 
chance?”’ she lisped. “‘I used to tell 
mamma that if I only had courage and 
would just fight, fight, fight, some day I 
would get my big opportunity.” She 
looked about as belligerent as a malted- 
milk sundae. “‘And now Alan is giving it 
to me. Mamma and I both think that 
Alan will be the greatest director in Holly- 
wood. Don’t you, Miss Jordan?” 

“‘Girard,” corrected Alan, thus relieving 
me of the necessity of replying. ‘‘You 
know, Joan,” he went on, somewhat em- 
barrassed, “‘ Gloria came from Cedar Rapids 
with her mother a year ago, but has had 
very hard luck getting into pictures. Cast- 
ing directors have their favorites and— 
well, I’ve got very well acquainted with 
Gloria and her dear little mother, and I’ve 
decided to give her areal chance. I’m sure 
she will go over, for she can act very well.” 

“T believe it,’ I answered with a smile, 
and the compliment was accepted without 
question. 

“*Oh, Alan, I think you are a perfect dear 
to believe in meso. My, won't it be fun?” 
and the embryonic star snuggled up close 
to the star maker and put her arm around 
his waist in that spirit of friendly comradery 
so popular among the lesser lights of movie- 
land. 


That night I did not sleep well. 

“*For the love of Mike, Joan. What’s the 
matter with you? Are youinajam on your 
picture already?” shot Hazel Drake from 
her bed on the screen porch, when she saw 
me lying fully dressed at midnight, with all 
the lights burning. 

“Tt’s Alan’s leading lady,” I answered 
without looking up. 

“A wax face?” she asked. 

““Worse. A pinhead. And the simile isa 
mean swat at pins.” 

*“Who is she and what’s her notoriety?” 

“She calls herself Gloria Gorgeous.” 

“Never heard of the dame. Her real 
name’s probably Ollie Gatz. What’s she 
like?” 

“Like all the seven thousand others. 
Baby eyes, baby skin, baby hair and baby 
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THE QUICKIE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


talk. We have two hundred of them right 
in this block.” 

“But mebbe she’s got it. One in every 
two hundred or so has.” 

“Tt nothing!” I exploded. ‘‘She’s one of 
these knock-kneed little fluffs who, if she 
really had to light out and run, would break 
all her basting stitches and fall apart.” 

“What does Alan see in her?” asked 
Hazel, rolling over to avoid the light. “‘Can 
she act? Once in a while they can, you 
know.” 

“To tell the truth, I think Alan likes her 
a whole lot,” I replied sadly. 

“T thought so,’ retorted my cynical 
roommate. ‘It ain’t only gentlemen prefer 
’em, assistant directors fall for °em too.” 

“But Alan is a director now,” I ex- 
ploded, “‘and he has it in his power to make 
a star out of her.” 

‘*While you’re the cutter; Joan?” 

“Why, Hazel,’ I said in alarm. ‘What 
do you mean?” 

““T mean,”’ she went on unconscionably, 
“if a dame like that tried to dirt me, I’d 
hold out every good shot of her and cut in 
some close-ups that’d have her licked before 
she started. Gotosleep, Joan. You should 
worry!”’ 

“But I must think of the success of 
Alan’s picture,’’ I answered. 

““A lot you’ll care for Alan’s picture if 
little Gloria steals him off you.” 

“But Alan isn’t mine yet.”’ 

“Then reveal yourself to him, baby! 
Reveal yourself! You see what he falls for. 
Gosh, they’ re all alike!”’ And Hazel pulled 
the blanket up with a magnificent shrug of 
her shoulder. 

Iv 

ORTUNATELY for my peace of mind, 

the next week was so taken up with 
preparations to shoot Salt of the Sea—a 
title we had decided upon, but which would 
probably be changed by New York to Sex 
and Sardines—that I didn’t see hide nor 
hair of Puttyface fora week. No, this was 
decidedly my week with Alan. I was with 
him or Bobbie or both, all day, every day, 
and working on the script at night. And 
what I learned about making pictures that 
week! Cheap pictures. I knew all about 
the million-dollar stuff, but the sport of 
shooting quickies was a new one. Instead 
of building expensive sets, we went shop- 
ping for them among the studios on Poverty 
Row, and were able to rent everything we 
needed for the poor, and biggest, end of our 
story. 

“‘For a hundred dollars a day,” smiled 
Ben Bamberg, general manager of Slapstik 
Comedies, ‘‘you can shoot anything on the 
lot, providin’, y'understand, no other com- 
pany is usin’ the set.” 

“Say, you big cheese,” 
“who d’y think I am? Mr. Metro- 
Goldwyn or Jesse Zukor? I'll give you 
twenty-five dollars a day. Take it or leave 
it, for I can get better sets than these rotten 
things right next door.” 

“All right, all right, Mr. Allen,’’ he cried, 
as we were about to leave. ‘“‘But of course, 
I can’t let you have no lights, y’understand, 
at that price.” 

““Why, Alan,’’ I said when we were out- 
side, ‘‘that was a shocking way to talk toa 


replied Alan, 


-studio manager.” 


“Tt’s all right, Joan. We're making a 
quickie now and we must talk the language 
of the quick.” 
or we're dead,’’ laughed Bobbie. 

Even when we went out to the Morefilm, 
where they had built the big Café Royal set 
that cost some fifty thousand dollars, I 
was amazed to learn that they would let us 
shoot small angles and corners of it for a 
very modest sum. 

“They figure,’ said Alan, “that these 
little detail shots, with our own people, 
can’t possibly take the edge off the big 
scenes they have made with huge crowds.” 

“Then how,” I asked, “‘are we going to 
get big-production value into our picture if 
we can shoot only little corners?” 
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“Ha, ha,’ laughed Alan, ‘“‘that is where 
we little independents prove our artistry— 
by sublime cheating.” 

“Sounds highbrow, but what’s the an- 
swer?”’ 

“Well, you see,” he went on, “I’ve 
bought from a news weekly thirty feet of 
the exterior of the Paris Opera House at 
night, with the crowd going in, for three 
dollars a foot. This will give us the at- 


| 


mosphere of impressive splendor. And then | 


I bought a ten-foot flash, for five dollars a 
foot, of Von Strickland’s big ballroom scene, 
showing the whole gorgeous interior with 


hundreds of dancers. When these are cut | 
in with our close shots the sequence will | 


look like a million dollars.” 

“But how could you buy for fifty dollars 
a scene that cost the Morefilm four thou- 
sand times that much?” 

“That’s where I took advantage of studio 
efficiency. Cutouts from all overshot films 


are sent to the stock room, where they will | 


sell you ten feet of anything, figuring, no 
doubt, that a ten-foot flash is too short to 
be of any value.” 

“And it isn’t,” I added. 


“But there is nothing to stop me duping | 


that ten feet five times and making fifty 
feet.”” 

“But, Alan,’ I protested, 
flashes will be all alike.’ 

“Not if you do your work well, little one. 


“the five 


Why, I knew a fellow who bought a six- | 


foot flash of front-line-trench stuff from a 
news weekly, and he cut in that flash twelve 
times, and put over one of the biggest 
battle scenes of the films. There is the same 
confusion in a dance crowd. Nobody will 
notice that the fiashes are all alike. 


And | 


even if some keen-eyed fan noticed the same | 


couple pass repeatedly in the foreground, 
he’d simply think they had danced ten times 
around the hall.” 

*“‘Alan,”’ I said, looking at him with ad- 
miration, “‘I’m beginning to believe that 


you will be able to shoot Salt of the Sea 


within your absurd estimate.” 
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Y SATURDAY night all our prelimi- 


naries were settled. The sets were 
rented and locations secured—except those 
we were to steal—the cast signed up, and 
last but not least; the money in the bank— 
four thousand and fifty dollars! So on 
Sunday afternoon Alan called a meeting of 
the whole crew and the two principals of 
our cast. 

*““T’ve called you together,’ said Alan 
when we were all comfortably set, “‘to go 
over the story and tell you the schedule. 
Miss Girard will first read the script, and 
then if you have any suggestions to make, 
speak up. We want all your minds on this.” 

Alan was certainly a hog for grief, when 
he invited Gloria’s so-called mind, for the 
only thing within that ingrowing vacuity 
was Gloria, as was soon demonstrated. 

“Why, Alan, ain’t I in the opening 
seene?’’ she asked before I had read ten 
lines. 

“No, Gloria, we open on an atmospheric 
shot of the fishing fieet.”’ 

“But, Alan,” pouted our juvenile puff- 
ball, “I thought you always opened on a 
beauty shot of the star.” 

“Not in mammoth productions,” 
Bobbie with a grin. ‘We open on the big 
stuff—like elephants or ships!” 

The laugh that followed saved much 
embarrassment. 

That was just a beginning, however. 
After almost every scene, she would pipe 
up: “Dol get a close-up in that?” ‘‘Oh, 
ain’t that scene wonderful? It will give me 
a chance to do some big work.”’ “Oh, isn’t 
that exciting? I know I'll do well in that!” 
“Will that be dangerous? You know, I’m 
not used to rough work, Alan.”’ “Oh, you 


ought to see the gown I’ve got for that café | 


sequence. I'll bet I'll be a sensation in it!” 
*“Why that seems to be Mr. Bendix’s scene. 
Is he as important in the story as I am?” 


shot 


| later life. 


Is This Tobacco 


a Part of Every 
College Education? 


Pipe-smoker still enjoys the same 
tobacco he learned to smoke fif- 


teen years ago at college 


Considering the recent discussions pro and 
con on the value of college education, it is 
interesting to hear from an old graduate 
who found at least one subject useful in 
That was pipe-smoking. 


This man says it was traditional for each 
fellow, at the proper time, to adopt the 
smoking of Edgeworth as a symbol of his 
entrance into man’s estate. 


Here is the letter: 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


It was at college that I learned to smoke 
Edgeworth. Of course I also learned a few 
other things at college. One was to play 
football. Another was to study the dead 
languages. Now, fifteen years later, I have 
given up playing football and studying 
dead languages, but have not yet given up 
smoking Edgeworth tobacco. 


It was a sort of tradition for each fellow 
as he threw off the toga of boyhood and 
put on the cloak of young eo nomen to 
adopt the smoking of Edgeworth as a sym- 
bol of his entrance into man’s estate. At 
the right time, each one followed the ex- 
ample of his predecessors and bought a 
pipe and a tin of Edgeworth. 


Being fortunate enough to enjoy_ the 
surpassing mildness and sweetness of Edge- 
worth right at the threshold of his smoking 
career, each young fellow asa generz al rule 
found any other tobacco unsatisfying, and 
adhered to Edgeworth year after year. 
When I have met some of them many 
years after and have seen them light up 
their pipes, I have often inquired: 


“Still smoking Edgeworth?” 


Almost invariably the answer has been 

“Yes; I still like it better than any other; 
it’s got a very pleasant flavor. And it’s 
mild; it never burns the tongue.” 


Cordially yours, 
(signed) Frank H. Wilson 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
Jand whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
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Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 1-Y S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio— tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 


Feminine fingers can adjust 


THE SATURDAY 


but can’t improve this tie 


It is Johnny Hines, above, who is having 
his Spur Tie rearranged by Leila Hyams. 
Johnny Hines, as you know, is the First 
National Star whose newest completed 
film success is “The Brown Derby.’? A 
later picture by Hines is adapted from the 
story, ‘The Knickerbocker Kid.’’ Miss 
Hyams is the star of ‘“The Kick-Off,” 
recently produced by Wesley Ruggles 
Productions. 
r ’ 
Just below is a photograph of a Spur Tie, 
upon which a drawing has been made 
to show the position of the H-shaped 
Innerform which is concealed inside the 
tie. The lower picture is a photograph 
of the H-shaped Innerform, with the 
position of the tie surrounding it indi- 
cated by a drawing. 


At the right is a photograph of the 
kind.of Spur Tie worn by Johnny 
Hines. This is a band bow, the band 
being of the same material as the 
tig, priced at 75c and $1. Spur Ties 
with the elastic band are soc. Note 
that this is the back of the tie, show- 
ing the red Spur label that identifies 
the real Spur Tie. 


ERE is a bow tie that feminine fin- 

gers can adjust, but can’t spoil and 
can’t improve. It is the Spur Tie. It 
comes to you already knotted by femi- 
nine fingers, in a knot that is flawless 
even to feminine eyes. 

You can smooth it, rumple it, adjust 
it any way that anyone likes. This is 
one tied tie that can be adjusted. It is 
one adjustable tie that will hold its shape. 

In it is the H-shaped Innerform. That 
is a patented form, found only in the Spur 
Tie. It lets you shape the tie the way 
you like it, but makes it stay that way 
without rolling, curling or wrinkling. 

Look for Spur Ties displayed on the 
counters of your favorite shop for men’s 
wear. Make sure that they are Spur 
Ties. Feel in the wings for the H-shaped 
Innerform. Make sure that what you 
feel is the H-shaped Innerform. Look on 
the back of the tie. When you find the 
red Spur label there, you know that you 
are getting the real Spur Tie. 

Write for your free copy of our interesting book, 
“Can Do Winthrop Finds a Gold Mine.” 
Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Office and Stock 
120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Made in Canada by 


TOOKE BROS., LTD. 
Montreal 
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“Oh, just think, mamma, Mr. Marshall 
Tulliver will be playing opposite me!” and 
so on ad blah-blah. 

Also it was interesting to note that the 
few sequences in which she did not appear 
bored her to distraction. ‘“‘Can’t you hurry 
through those, Miss Girard?’ she would 
ask. ‘‘I want to know about my scenes so I 
can be thinking about them.” Then as 
soon as she would hear her name again, she 
would sit up, bright-eyed, and gasp all over 
the works. 

When at last we got to the final fade- 
out—the clinch in the motor after the 
wedding—she turned to the leading man, 
and with a sentimental glance at Alan, said, 
“T hope, Mr. Bendix, that you will not hold 
me too close or too long.” 

“That’s entirely up to the director,” 
smiled the young man. ‘“‘If he tells me to 
bite your ear off, then I’ll have to deprive 
you of that shell-like organ. I’ve been a 
stunt man and I do as I’m told.”’ Gloria’s 
pleading look to Alan was lost in the laugh 
that followed. I knew I was going to like 
Paul Bendix. 

Next, Bobbie read the schedule: 

“Monday. We go on location to San 
Pedro, to make the long shots of the fishing 
fleet, exteriors of the office and the packing 
houses, and some water stuff. The cast will 
include Gorgeous, Bendix and ten extras in 
their own cars. We meet here at 7:30 A.M. 
in make-up! Get that, everybody?” 

“‘Seven-thirty! In make-up!” exclaimed 
Gloria. “‘Why, it takes me two hours to 
make up, and an hour for breakfast.” 

“Well, that’s just too bad!” replied Bob- 
bie, glancing at his schedule. ‘“‘But re- 
member this, Miss Gorgeous, bigger stars 
than you get up earlier than that, and 
like it.” 


“Well, when do you begin shooting?”’ 
asked Hazel, as we met just before dinner. 

“The shooting on the picture starts to- 
morrow morning,” I answered irritably, 
“but I was very much tempted to shoot the 
leading lady this afternoon.” 

“This isn’t the season for shooting stars, 
Joan,” replied Hazel; “but what provoked 
this homicidal impulse? Did Miss Fluff 
get rough with you?” 

“Worse than that,’’ I retorted indig- 
“After the cast left, and we were 
trying to get down to business, darned if 
she didn’t stick around as though she owned 
the place. When she wasn’t out in the 
kitchenette fixing up eats, she was sitting 
on the arm of Alan’s chair running her 
pussy fingers through his hair. And the 
worst of it was that every once in a while 


| Alan would pat her hand as though he 


liked it.” 

“He did; the men eat that stuff,’ re- 
plied Hazel with an exasperating smile; 
‘and that’s where little Dora isn’t as dumb 
as she looks. While you are sitting around 
singing songs of sixpence and sets, Bright 
Eyes is introducing the feminine note into 
the bachelor life of your president. Know 
your cherries, child! The baby dolls know 
theirs. Cut out the purposeful life and 
snuggle up!” 

After Hazel had gone manning I sat 
alone looking over my script, and I won- 
dered if there was anything in what she 
said; but oh, gosh, I had too much on my 
mind to give it much thought. 


vI 


Y TRAINING at the big Screenshow 

studio had been thorough and orderly, 
and I had been equal to any picture they 
ever made, even receiving praise from John 
La Cross, the fastest-shooting director on 
the lot, but my first three days’ work on a 
quickie had me zigzagging. 

Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances a script girl’s job is one of extraor- 
dinary complexities. It is up to her to 
keep track of some three or four hundred 
scenes, shot entirely out of continuity, 
record all entrances and exits, note the 
clothes worn in every scene, keep track of 
the footage, and a million other things. 
Suppose, for instance, we are shooting the 
cabin interiors that have to match exterior 
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shots made up in the mountains six weeks 
previous. We must know whether the char- 
acters entered right or left, how long the 
cigarette of the hero was when he entered 
the cabin, what he wore, whether his hair 
or mustache is longer now than it was then, 
whether the sun was shining or if it was 
cloudy, what time of day it was—clocks! 
How we hate clocks!—and so on. 

But all those details were child’s play 
compared with my duties on Salt of the Sea, 
for not only were we shooting some sixty 
scenes a day, but we were jumping from one 
location to another like hop-toads, using 
doubles for our principal character actor, 
cheating our camera angles so that we could 
follow the direction of the sun, and then 
taking care that our few extras who had to 
double for sailors, Mexicans and fishermen 
did not get close enough to the camera to be 
recognized. 

Nor was I the only martyr to this grim 
necessity of speed. Alan was eating his 
lunch with one hand and directing with the 
other, and Bobbie was jumping his camera 
around like a news-weekly fellow trying to 
shoot a gangster’s funeral. 

“Get up here, Jimmie! . . Joan, how 
many sailors are supposed to come out of 
this shack? What was the expression on 
the hero’s face Monday when we cut away 
from him on the beach? Does he enter 
right or left? All right, boys, we’ll 
run through it once. . Yes, that’ll 


doar Now, Bobbie, crank twelve on 
this. I want to speed ’em up. Are you 
ready? Camera! How many feet, Bob- 
bie? Too much. We’ll do it 
again. That's it, bOys aetna 
little more profile, Paul. . . Look 
frightened, Babe. . Oak ie seen OW 


where do we go, Joan?”’ 

The shooting finished, we would have to 
sit up until twelve o’clock at night while I 
sorted out my.crazy and hurried notes, so 
that we could arrange our schedule for the 
next day. Gosh, what ajob! Fortunately, 
I was almost too busy to remember there 
was such a person as Gloria Gorgeous. 

In those first two days we cleaned up all 
the atmosphere, long shots, and tie-ups for 
the bulk of our story, but our real trouble 
began on Wednesday, for it was on Wed- 
nesday, and Wednesday only, that we could 
grab off our biggest name— Marshall Tulli- 
ver. In fact, Alan had great difficulty in 
finding an open day on which to shoot him. 
Naturally, we had to make the most of it. 
And how different he was from our baby 
star! 

When Alan asked him to be in make-up 
at 7:30 A.M., he replied, ‘‘Sure, and as late 
as you like. I only wish I could have 
lowered my price to you, Alan, but my 
agent wouldn’t stand for it. I like your 
nerve, though, in tackling a quickie, and 
I’ll give you all I have. By the way, what 
is my bit? A butler?” 

“Bit, nothing, Marsh. You are one of 
the principal characters. We’re selling the 
picture on your name.”’ 

“You can’t do it, Alan. The exhibitors 
are onto that gag of selling pictures on names 
that are only in about five or ten scenes.”’ 

“But you run all through the story.” 

“Tn one day’s shooting? It can’t be 
done.”’ 

“Watch me!”’ was the defiant answer 
that had Tulliver wondering, and me as 
well. 

‘Well, if I’m a principal,’’ observed the 
famous character actor with a smile, “I 
suppose I’m the heavy. I always am, 
though the missus says I’m the softest- 
boiled heavy in Hollywood captivity. Who 
do I menace? This pretty young lady?” 
And he gave her a gracious smile, though 
as far as I was concerned, he could have 
killed her. 

It was not until late in the afternoon that 
Tulliver’s puzzlement again found expres- 
sion. “Say, Alan, what sort of a story is 
this anyway? Who am I and what is it all 
about?”’ 

“You should care, Marsh, so long as you 
get your three hundred bucks,’’ answered 
the director. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Tue Steinway is admitted by the entire 
world of music to be a superb piano. In- 
deed, its excellence is so easily apparent 
that it has been chosen for use and owner- 
ship by a long roll of the most celebrated 
musicians. It is not, consequently, an 
inexpensive instrument. There are many 
pianos whose znztzal cost 1s less. 

But divide the price of any Steinway 
piano by twenty, thirty, or even forty, 
years. The result will represent the insig- 
nificant yearly cost of owning the instru- 
ment that commands the admiration of 
the greatest masters of music. The instru- 
ment that is bought each year, on the 
basis of economy, by thousands of men and 
women who must carefully consider the 
family budget before every expenditure. 
And if you are a logical buyer you will 
admit that, from the standpoint of value 
given, the Steinway 1s really one of the 
least expensive of all pianos. 

There has always existed a reasonable 
relation between the cost of making a 
Steinway and its selling price. This has 
been true since 1853. For Henry Steinway, 
the founder of this business, insisted from 
the beginning that the Steinway should 
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ies Keeisler wes. the. Sileinway exclusively 


be made available to the widest possible 
circle of students, amateurs and musicians. 
And his rule that the Steinway should be 
sold at the lowest possible price has re- 
mained a guiding principle through four 
generations of the Steinway family. There 
has never been the slightest attempt to 
secure an unreasonable profit. There has 
never been an excessive price placed upon 
a Steinway piano. 

All Steinway owners, particularly those 
who have used the Steinway over a long 
period of years, know that it returns 
its purchase price many times over in 
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durability and service. For the Steinway 
is built, not for a year or a decade, or 
even a generation—but for a lifetime. 
You need never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 


balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices: $875 ANA Up ronsperoton 
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Rust-Proot 


Because 
RKERIZED 


OU know what rust does—it 

plays havoc—it destroys. But 
today there is no excuse for prod- 
ucts which rust on the dealer’s 
shelf—no excuse for the ‘“‘rust- 
frozen’’ nut, or the unsightly 
rust spot. 


If you use steel or iron you can 
rust-proof every nut, bolt, 
spring—in fact any part of your 
product. 


Many manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, telephones, automatic 
scales, bookkeeping machines, 
firearms, tools,machinery, radio 
parts, hardware specialties, 
electrical equipment and nearly 
200 other varieties of products 
can now claim the added value 
of ““Rust-proof Because Parker- 
ized.” 


Parkerizing is adapted to modern 
production methods. The rust- 
proofing solution is developed 
by mixing PARCO POWDER, 
an inert dry chemical, with 
boiling water. The process ren- 
ders the surface of the metal 
rust-proof without changing di- 
mensions or tensile strength. 
In many instances it is possible 
to use iron or steel as a substi- 
tute for more expensive metals. 
It makes a perfect base for 
paint or enamel. 


Parkerizing offers you the ben- 
efit of years of research work, 
insuring positive results. You 
need not experiment. Our 
engineers are qualified to ad- 
vise you concerning the use of 
Parkerizing as applied to your 
particular requirements. 


Parkerizing jobbing service 
plants are located in twenty 
industrial centers. 

To those interested in all the facts we shall 

be pleased to mail our monthly publication 

THE PARKERIZER—also our book the 


PARKER RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 
Write for them. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 


COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“Tt isn’t that, but I’m curious. I’ve done 
a lot of one-day shooting, but this is the 
only time I’ve ever worked entirely in close- 
ups. You’ve shot me with everybody in the 
cast, this way and that, speaking titles like 
a Jabberwock, throwing stinkpots and 
punching heads—and they are all in close- 
ups.” 

“Well, Marsh, if your name is to be in 
likerish lights, we’ve got to let ’em see your 
funny face.” 

“But how in the world are you going 
to make a picture with nothing but 
close-ups?”’ 

“T’m not, Marsh. The truth is I simply 
couldn’t afford you for the long shots, so 
I’m having you doubled in them.”’ 

““Doubled?”’ he exploded in amazement. 
“Say, Alan, I’d doa lot to help you out, but 
I seriously object to fooling my public by 
having some ham actor impersonate me 
like that. It is swindling the patrons of the 
electric sign.” 

“Well, all right, Marsh,” replied Alan 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ there are several 
big punches in the story that I was going 
to have you doubled for—a thirty-foot 
fall off a cliff, a hard beating, and some 
underwater stuff. But of course if you are 
conscientious as all that, I’ll have to let 
you do them.” 

The eyes of Marshall Tulliver widened 
perceptibly, but there was a humorous turn 
in the corners of his mouth. 

“T’ hell with my public, Alan,” he 
shouted. ‘‘Let’s get on with the picture.” 

But if Tulliver was amenable to the 
strange requirements of our film, Miss 
Gloria Gorgeous provided the tempera- 
mental relief. Of course there is this to be 
said in defense of the baby star—it was de- 
cidedly not her day. Although she was in 
almost every scene with Tulliver, in only 
one or two shots was she allowed to face the 
camera. 

“Say, Alan,’’ she complained, ‘‘who is 
the heroine of this story—Mr. Tulliver or 
me?” 

“You are, Babe, of course,’ answered 
Alan, patting her on the shoulder. 

“Then why do I play all these scenes 
with my back to the camera?” 

“That’s because you are playing with 
Mr. Tulliver, Babe. It wouldn’t be safe 
for you to face the camera with him.” 

“Safe? Whadda ya mean, safe? I’m 
certainly better looking than he is. Why, 
he’s one of the homeliest men in pictures.” 

“Well, Babe,’”’ went on Alan, ‘‘our great 
character actors are none of them beauties, 
but they are scandalous thieves. Only the 
greatest stars dare play in the same scenes 
with them, lest they steal the picture. 
Babe, dear, if I should allow you to face the 
camera with Marsh Tulliver you would be 
sunk! By playing your back to the camera, 
the audience will see his greatness and be 
spared an exhibition of your—inexperi- 
ence.”’ 

“Well, I’m not afraid!’’ lisped our lead- 
ing lady with defiance. 

“I know your courage, Babe,’ replied 
Alan, ‘‘but your turn will come later.”’ 

“Am I to be in a lot of close-ups then?’’ 
she brightened. 

“Hundreds of them.” 

“Oh, Alan,”’ she exploded, “‘I could kiss 
you for that.’”’ And, as you might expect, 
she did. 

vir 

AL EXACTLY two Am. on Wednesday 

night, a time when all our critics, who 
think the movie people are a bunch of 
pampered loafers, were deep in their downy 
cots, we finished the last of the night scenes 
of the Café Royal at the Morefilm. And 
though we were watched by the studio lest 
we steal the whole set, we got a couple of 
shots that would alibi big production even 
if we hadn’t owned that precious ten-foot 
flash. The first was an exterior, taken from 
the heavy’s menacing point of view, show- 
ing the great ball through the window. By 
circulating a mere eighteen couples past 
that lozenge of light a few times, we got the 
effect of a huge crowd within. And then in 
another exterior shot of the entrance, where 
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the merrymakers come catapulting out of 
the café after the heavy had heaved his 
bomb, we got an effect of a continuous out- 
pouring of panic-stricken revelers by using 
the same eighteen couples running out of 
the camera angle and back through the 
door again. And if you could have heard 
the comments of those perspiring extras as 
they tore dizzily around the set! Well, 
Gloria’s mother, who had come to chaperon 
her chaste offspring, was so shocked she 
dragged the tender flower right away from 
there. To think her “precious jool’’ had 
to hear such language! 

Curiously enough, the least complaining 
of the actors was the famous Marshall 
Tulliver. ‘Alan,’ he grinned, ‘‘you cer- 
tainly make us earn our tickets, but you 
know your stuff.” 

“Well,” answered the wilted director, 
“if you make ’em cheap, you must hurry. 
But thank goodness, we’ve got half the 
picture in the can.” 

Then, “Kill ’em!’’ he shouted over his 
shoulder to the juicers, and as the fierce 
and expensive lights went out he turned 
and said, ‘‘ Now for the hay, and four hours 
of sleep!’’ 


“Hazel,’”’ I said as my roommate cocked 
one sleepy eye at me over the bedcovers, 
“how is this for dumbness? Our great 
leading lady stopped short in a scene to- 
night, and with blinking eyes, lisped, ‘ Alan, 
I can understand how I am to show that I 
don’t like Mr. Tulliver, but how am I to 
show that he doesn’t like me?’”’ 

“Oh, that’s the simple-maiden stuff,’’ 
she yawned. And I wondered if such dumb- 
ness could be deliberate. 
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N THURSDAY morning, bright and 
early, we again assembled at our apart- 
ment. 

“Children,” said Alan with an impish 
smile, ‘‘this is to be thieves’ day. I’ve 
worked every line I could think of to get 
permission to shoot the Bancroft mansion 
in Pasadena, but old Joel, the rich railroad 
maggot, is all off motion pictures ever since 
he saw how they profaned his mansion in 
Purple Sin. However, we’ve got to get 
into society, even if we have to bust in. 
All is fair you know, in love and war, and 
motion pictures. And money will get you 
anywhere.” ; 

“Are you bribing the servants?’ I asked. 

“Joan,” he answered, “‘how could you? 
Bribery? Of course not. I tell you we are 
going into society, and that costs money— 
in our case, the rental of a limousine.” 

As we sped across town in our expensive 
chariot, he turned to Paul and Gloria: 
“You two are my social entrants. Jimmie 
will drive right into the Bancroft grounds; 
you will get out like you owned the place, 
ring the bell, and when the butler comes, 
ask to see Mrs. Bancroft. Joel will not be 
there; I’ve seen to that. Thus you will 
enter the palatial home of the rich sardine 
packer of our story, and Bobbie will duly 
record the event through the window of our 
limousine. When you get inside, Paul will 
do the talking, which had better be about 
some charity or civic improvement, as the 
old girl, they tell me, is all hopped up over 
welfare work. Then when you come out, 
Bobbie will record the exit of Ralph and 
Olga from the ancestral home.” 

“But suppose we’re thrown out?”’ piped 
up the hero of our piece. 

“That would be too good to be true,” 
replied the director. ‘‘We’d simply change 
the story to fit so fine a punch. However 
it turns out will be oak with me.” 

Our arrival before the palace gates was 
unimpeded. The limousine was our cre- 
dential. Then, with Jimmie Flasher in prop 
hat and coat, chauffing sniffily, who could 
refuse us? The entrance of Paul and Gloria 
into the house was equally successful, with 
Bobbie grinding away and grinning in tri- 
umph. And then we waited, and waited, 
and waited! Finally our excitement was 
rewarded. The door opened and didn’t 
madame herself come to the entrance and 
bid our cheaters adieu? Standing there 
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while Bobbie shot the whole works, includ- 
ing—by using a six-inch lens—a close-up of 
the great social dowager. 

“Wow!” whispered Alan. ‘‘That saves 
us just seven-fifty, which I was going to pay 
to some extra woman for a flash of our 
hero’s dear old mother!”’ 

The exit, of course, was perfectly corking. 
And what do you think? As soon as Paul 
got into the car he flashed a check for five 
hundred dollars made out to the Sailors’ 
Home! There’s a boy who ought to be 
selling pictures instead of making them. 

But, alas, we laughed too soon. A 
gardener standing in the driveway heard 
us, and looking up, saw the camera in the 
car. Instantly he gave chase and caught 
us right at the entrance to the grounds. 
Alan, with marvelous forethought, sent 
Paul out to argue with the fellow, telling 
him to work his scene a little back of the 
automobile, so that Bobbie could get it 
through the rear window, and at the sound 
of the horn, to beat it and jump on the 
running board, for we'd be pulling away at 
top speed. 

The scheme worked perfectly, and as we 
dashed off, leaving the gardener sputtering 
in the driveway, I noticed that Bobbie was 
still cranking on him. 

“That,” he said, ‘will give me enough 
extra footage for a good laboratory test, 
and will insure us perfect film of this price- 
less scene.” 

But this was no time to throw bouquets 
at ourselves. From there, we beat it like 
mad for the swell church in Los Angeles, 
where at high noon—however different that 
is from just noon—the greatest social 
wedding of the season was to take place. 

Not even the news weeklies could get a 
permit to shoot the scene, so we had hired a 
big moving van and arranged to get stalled 
right in front of the church where the 
crowd congregated, and our precious camera 
was set up inside the van with the lens 
pointed out. 

Down the steps came the bride and 
groom, followed out by half the notables in 
town, all smilingly innocent that they were 
doubling for the hero and heroine of Salt 
of the Sea! And did we get it? Fifty feet! 
Perhaps I wasn’t the busy little girl, mak- 
ing notes of everything they wore, for we 
had to get similar clothes for the close-up 
we would shoot of our bride and groom on 
those very steps early the following morn- 
ing. 

On the long trip back to the studio I had 
the first chance in three days to size up 
the sentimental situation, and I suddenly 
realized that Gloria was riding behind with 
Alan and me. She had evidently got tired 
of trailing us in her big baby-blue roadster; 
or, what is more likely, she didn’t like the 
idea of Alan’s being alone with me. Gloria 
was doubtless dumb, but after all, she was 
a woman, and therefore clairvoyant in 
matters of love. Particularly feminine was 
her oblique technic of trying to divert me 
to our handsome young leading man. 

“You know, Miss Girard,’’ she said snug- 
gling up close to Alan, ‘I think Paul is a 
perfect dear. And he seems so fond of you.”’ 

“Yes,”’ I replied, “Paul is a dear. But 
perhaps his attentions to me are only 
cleverness on his part. You see I am th 
cutter of his picture.” 

“What has that to do with it?’”’ she 
asked, with wonder in her great cow eyes. 

“Oh, a cutter,” interpolated Alan with a 
smile, “often cuts the pattern of one’s fate. 
You see, she can cut $0 deep, and then 
again, she can cut so generously. So you 
had better be good to Joan, Babe.” 

“Why, I have been, haven’t I, Joan? 
Only today I was telling mother——” You 
should have heard the belated trade-lasts 
that were bestowed upon me. Even Alan 
could not restrain his smile at the turning 
of the tide. 

But when we finally arrived at our apart- 
ment, tired and cramped from the crowded 
camera cases and reflectors, Gloria’s merry 
sunshine was suddenly eclipsed by the first 
serious cloud that had crossed the horizon 
of our success. It was a telegram to Alan 
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_ launch,”’ he answered confidentially. 
| states my position as president of a huge 


| said Alan, turning to the boys. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
which he passed over to me without com- 
ment. It read: 

EDGERTON HAS BEEN RELIEVED BY ADMIRAL 
DOE. YOU KNOW WHAT THAT MEANS. THERE 
ISN’T A CHANCE. dounra Buawe 
Capt. U.S.S. East Virginia. 

““What does it mean?’ I asked Alan, as 
I saw the light go out of his face. 

“‘It means that the U. 8. Navy is in the 
hands of our enemy,” he answered abruptly. 

“And we can’t shoot that boat stuff? 
Why, it will wreck our whole story.” 

“Oh, Alan,’’ piped up Gloria, ‘‘couldn’t 
I help somehow? You know my uncle is in 
the Indiana legislature. He has great in- 
fluence.” 

Alan smiled. ‘‘Be all ready at seven 
o'clock,” he said abruptly. 

‘“Then what schedule shall we shoot?” I 
asked hopelessly. 

“The Navy stuff,” he answered, and he 
crushed the telegram up and threw it into 
the fountain. 


“Well, how goes the battle?”’ asked 
Hazel that night, as she dry-docked her 
gum on the bed lamp. 

“She holds hands with him every time 
she gets a chance,” I answered. — 

“Well, you poor fish, you’ve got a pair of 
hands, too, haven’t you? Use them in- 
stead of your head, which is too heavy for 
the love stuff.” 

“What do you know about love?” I 
asked. 

“More than Elinor Glyn could tell you 
in three weeks,”’ she answered with abso- 
lute finality. 

I went to sleep wondering. 


Ix 


T IS doubtful if the U. S. Navy has ever 

been attacked by a smaller force than 
set sail the next morning from the mu- 
nicipal dock at San Pedro in a four-mouse- 
power water taxi. 

In command of this fragile but noisily 
impertinent little craft was Captain Alan 
Allen, with a crew consisting of Robert 
Allen, Paul Bendix, Gloria Gorgeous, 
Jimmy Flasher and Joan Girard. 

We had one tactical advantage over the 
Navy, however. It was anchored, while we 
were allowed to maneuver around until we 
found a landing. With magnificent sea- 
manship Alan finally brought us alongside a 
huge stairway lowered over the facade of 
the flagship. Here we were met by a polite 
but stiff young officer, who told us that 
visitors were not allowed on board; and 
when he saw the camera in the back of the 
launch, you’d have thought he was expect- 
ing to be blown out of the water. 

‘Better take that thing away before the 
Old Boy sees it,” he said, “‘or he’s likely to 
order you sunk with all on board.” 

“So?” replied Alan, smilingly firing his 
first shot. ‘‘ Well, just present my card to 


| Admiral Doe and tell him I’d like to see 


him on a matter of the greatest impor- 


| tance.” 


“Your card will never get you in,’ I said, 


"as the officer saluted and departed. 


“But this is a new card, printed in a 
doorway while we were waiting for the 
1t 


corporation.” 
It must have been the word ‘‘Mam- 


| moth” that rang the bell, for in less than 
| two minutes the handsome sailor lad re- 
_ turned and said that the admiral would see 


us, but that we must not under any circum- 


| stances bring the camera aboard. 


“T think I will take just the two girls,’ 
“T’ll send 
for you when the Old Boy is under the 


| chloroform.”’ A suggestion quite unneces- 


sary as far as Bobbie was concerned, for he 
wouldn’t have abandoned that precious 


_ camera of his for the Grand Lama of Tibet. 


As we were going up the stairway Alan 
turned to Gloria, “‘ Remember your gender, 
child, and turn on all your charms.” Then 
I wondered if that was why he brought her. 

They say that Mussolini dramatizes his 
position by making an interviewer walk 
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down an interminable corridor in order to 
approach the throne, thereby pulling the 
cork of the victim before he faces his 
master. But JI Duce has nothing on an 
admiral of the U.S. Navy. By the time we 
three got by all the brass buttons and 
reached the august presence, I felt about as 
important as a sardine in the packing plant 
that I could see on shore through the 
ship’s bunghole, or whatever they call it. 

But not so the president of the Mam- 
moth Pictures Company. He apparently 
was possessed of a magnificent superiority 
simplex. 

“‘ Admiral,” he said with a most expan- 
sive smile, “I have come to ask your per- 
mission to make motion pictures of 44 

““Refused!’’ snapped the old crab, just 
like that. 

*“Admiral,’’ went on Alan without bat- 
ting an eye, “‘do you know what I will have 
to do if you refuse me?” 

“No,” replied the big noise of the fleet, 
“and furthermore I don’t care.” 

“But you will care when I tell you, for it 
affects the whole Navy, and who knows, 
perhaps the safety of our country.’ 

“Well, shoot,’ smiled the old fellow, 
gently amused with this terrible threat, 
“but make it short. Be seated, ladies.” 

“Admiral Doe,” began Alan very seri- 
ously, “if you refuse me this permission, I 
will be compelled to go to a casting bureau 
in Hollywood or Los Angeles and round 
up the darndest-looking lot of sailors you 
ever saw. Then I will have to go to a 
costume company and rent uniforms that 
were discarded by the Navy in 1886. Then 
I’ll have to rent a rowboat, stick a little 
wooden gun up in front, and have the silly 
craft rowed by a lot of butter-fingered 
plumbers.”’ 

“That ought to make a very amusing 
picture,” replied the admiral with a grin. 

“Tt will,”’ resumed Alan, “‘ but remember 
this: In times of peace, the U. S. Navy is 
always making the big parade so as to let 
the villagers see what they are voting their 
appropriations for. But—and think of this 
very seriously—when the denizens of the 
inland states who have never seen a battle- 
ship, view my picture of the U. S. Navy in 
action, they will say: ‘So that’s what they 
spend a half billion dollars a year for, hey? 
Well, here’s where I write my congressman 
tomorrow!’”’ 

Without waiting to see the effect of that 
shot, the snappy young representative of 
the picture industry let go his second gun. 

“Tn fact, they tell me the reason you for- 
bid us using the Navy is because you are 
disgusted with the way we fake the stuff. 
But don’t blame us. As big as my com- 
pany is, we can’t build a battleship. Conse- 
quently, we have to put over the Navy with 
bum actors and toy ships.”’ 

“Ask Captain Blank to report to me at 
once,”’ snapped the admiral, turning to his 
orderly. 

Our captain friend, who had been waiting 
outside to make funeral arrangements for 
our dead bodies, entered Johnny-on-the- 
spot. 

“Captain Blank,” snorted the admiral, 
*“see that Mr. Allen i 

“Yes, sir!’’ gasped the poor captain, 
thinking we were to be shot at sunrise. 

« see that Mr. Allen has everything 
he wants. The Navy must do its share in 
creating a favorable public feeling for the 
service.” 

And the stuff we got that day! Thirty- 
two shots right on the battleship! And 
then twenty more on the destroyer, to say 
nothing of the ones we made from another 
destroyer so as to get some good chase stuff 
of our hero rushing to the rescue of the 
menaced maid. 


That night I was so excited I could 
hardly sleep. All we needed now was our 
big crowd scene, scheduled for the next day. 
Then we had the picture licked. 

“Why so merry, child?’”’ asked Hazel, 
slipping into the room. ‘‘Has Pom-Pom 
broken her leg?”’ 

“No,” I said triumphantly; 
Alan.” 


“T kissed 


November 20,1926 


“Atta girl! Atta girl! You’re moving 
up.” 

But I didn’t tell my guide d’amour that 
it was merely a round-robin kiss of victory 
following the most unique naval battle in 
history. 
ae 

: ELL, here we are again!’”’ said Alan 

brightly, when we met the next 
morning. 

“But Bobbie tells me that you’ve been 
turned down cold on this big-crowd stuff. 
Why the merriment?” 

“But why be downhearted, Joan?” he 
smilingly replied. ‘‘Just because the sec- 
retary of the Kabraska State Society says 
we can’t shoot a picture of his ten thousand 
home folks a-picnicking in Sycamore Grove 
is no reason why we shouldn’t try. If we 
flop we’ll grab off the Iowans. They meet 
the following Saturday, twenty thousand 
of ’em!”’ 

“But, gosh, Alan, we must finish today 
to be inside our schedule and budget! 
We're running awfully low on money. 
Salaries for another week would absolutely 
sink us.” 

“Cheer up, 
Listen to it.” 

I did, and the longer I listened the lower 
my heart sank. ‘‘Gosh,’’ I exploded, “‘it 
looks pretty thin to me.”’ 

“Tt is, but it’s our only chance.” 

At 10:30, when we arrived at the park, 
the audience was just beginning to leave 
their little reunion groups and gather in 
the seats before the grand stand, and so 
Alan ordered Paul and Gloria to wander 
about, followed by Bobbie with his camera, 
for the purpose of exciting interest. Then 
he dug up the secretary and made a final 
appeal, but as soon as I saw the bird I 
knew Alan didn’t have a chance. He was 
one of these important secretaries who had 
opportunity to shine before his home folks 
but one hour a year, and this being his hour, 
he didn’t intend sharing it with any coun- 
ter attraction. 

“But I haven’t any intention of butting 
in on your meeting,” said Alan soothingly. 
“T’ll shoot my scene after the meeting.” 

“After the meeting, hey?” laughed old 
vinegar face. ‘“‘We’re lucky if we can hold 
them in their seats during the meeting. 
The minute it’s through they’ll scramble 
for their picnic lunches.”’ 

“Then will you give me one minute of 
your program to speak to them?” asked 
Alan wistfully. 

“No, and if I see that camera anywhere 
near this crowd I’ll have you all thrown 
out of the park.”’ 

‘All right, folks, back to the studio!” 
exclaimed Alan, and as we walked away 
Mr. Ramsey, thesecretary, looked like Saint 
George after killing the dragon. 

But our retreat was merely a military 
tactic to throw the enemy off his guard. 
Instead, we withdrew behind some bushes 
and again rehearsed our emergency plan, 
after which we sneaked off to our various 
stations. 

At last the great moment arrived; the 
moment that meant so much to the success 
of Salt of the Sea. The audience was as- 
sembled, the speakers were in their places, 
and then a great hush fell over the multi- 
tude. In one minute Mr. Ramsey would 
dramatically appear upon the stand and 
open the meeting. And in that one minute 
the fate of the Mammoth Pictures Com- 
pany would hang in the balance. 

All this time I had been standing in front 
of the drug store across the street, straining 
my eyes for the fluttering of a handkerchief 
back of the stand. And as I stood there I 
realized how much depended upon my eye- 
sight, for looking over that confused sea of 
heads, any little flutter of a ribbon or hat 
might be mistaken for Alan’s signal. 
Gosh! Suppose I could not see it. Suppose 
I could not get my con There it was! 
Yes, it was unmistakably Alan’s handker- 
chief! I dashed inside to the telephone and 
in less than twenty seconds I had the park. 

‘Please call Mr. Ramsey to the phone 
at once,’ I said. ‘‘It’s a matter of life and 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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child. I’ve got a plan. 
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death. He’s probably on the speakers’ 
stand atthisminute. Hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

In less than thirty seconds I heard the 
excited voice of the great refuser. 

““Mr. Ramsey, there has been a terrible 
accident! Yes, at the emergency 
hospital! I have been asked to call you 
and . . . No, I don’t know who it is, but 
I’ll connect you with the operating room!” 

Now all of this was perfectly true as far 
as words were concerned. There had been 
an accident, and the victim was in the 
emergency hospital, and I had been asked 
to phone him. This eased what little con- 
science I had in the matter. 

Incidentally, it required all my wits to 
keep Ramsey talking or waiting for the 


| three minutes Alan demanded of me, but 


by holding him up with one delay or an- 
other, I managed to stall him to the end. 

Of course, I wasn’t there to see how Alan 
used this precious time, but Bobbie’s ac- 
count of it is perfectly adequate. 

“As Ramsey passed off the stand’’—he 
grinned—‘‘Alan jumped upon it and 
walked right out in front, the other speak- 
ers no doubt thinking him an official of 
some kind, especially as he packed along a 
megaphone. Raising his hand, he had in- 


| stant attention. 


“Fellow Kabraskans,’ he yelled, ‘the 
Mammoth Pictures Company is making a 
prohibition-propaganda film, and knowing 
that Kabraska was one of the first of the 
dry states, they sent me out to see if I 


| eouldn’t get a few feet of this representa- 


tive and intelligent gathering. I do not 


| wish to break in upon your program, but 


' to meet her. 


if you will all remain seated after the 


| speeches are over, we'll give you a chance 


to see how Kabraska looks in motion 
pictures. Incidentally, the rising young 
baby star, Miss Gloria Gorgeous, is to be 
the heroine of our story, and I want you 
Step up, Gloria, and 
take a bow.’ Applause. Then: ‘After we 
are through shooting the film Gloria will be 
glad to pose with any of you who wish to 
send snapshots back home. Now how 
many will stay after the regular program 
and get into a real motion picture? Hands 
up!’ 

“And take it from me, Joan,’’ Bobbie 
went on, ‘‘every hand in the place went up.” 

Mr. Ramsey arrived back on the stand 
just as Alan jumped down, and our presi- 
dent heard that perspiring gentleman say 


| to one of the speakers, ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve 


| delayed the meeting, but I had an emer- 


gency call. Some mistake in identification. 


| I wasn’t the Ramsey they wanted at all.’”’ 


He hadn’t the faintest idea of what had 
happened in his absence. 

It was interesting to watch Ramsey’s face 
as the meeting wore on to its close. Here- 
tofore, his audiences had begun to leave 
their seats before the talking was half over, 
and notwithstanding that the speeches 
this day were particularly dull, not a soul 
got up. 

Ramsey began to think he’d provided a 
swell program to have been able to hold the 
crowd so well. 

Finally the last speaker bowed out, and 
Ramsey triumphantly announced the meet- 
ing closed, congratulating his fellow Ka- 
braskans on their superb attention. Then 
as nobody got up, he thought he must have 
been misunderstood. 

““That’s all,’ he joked. ‘‘Now run off to 
your picnic baskets.’’ Still nobody moved. 
Poor Ramsey’s face looked as though it had 
just come from the puzzle department. 
Suddenly he noticed a motion-picture 
camera being boosted onto the platform. 

“Here, what’s this?’’ he shouted, dash- 
ing forward. ‘I told you you couldn’t take 
pictures here.” 

“But you’re not boss now,” smiled Alan. 
“You’ve had your meeting. This one is 
mine.” 

“T’ll show you whether it’s yours or 
not!’’ exploded Ramsey. 

“Get this, Bobbie,’ whispered Alan to 
his cameraman, who was already set up. 
“We may be able to cut it into the picture.” 
And then as he prodded the state-society 
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secretary to most intemperate behavior the 
Mammoth Pictures Company got about 
fifty feet of the maddest action you ever saw. 

Finally the crowd saw that their secre- 
tary was trying to crab their fun, and with 
cries of “‘Sit down, Ramsey!” ‘‘Throw him 
out!’ and other uncompliments, the de- 
feated official stormed off the stage. And 
what a crowd we got! Falling instantly 
into the spirit of the game, they cheered 
when Alan called for cheers; hissed when 
he told them to; yelled and stamped ac- 
cording to direction, and then darned if 
they didn’t stick around while Alan shot all 
his foreground action. Finally we got a 
shot that we’d hoped for, but never 
dreamed would be possible. 

“And now, folks,’”’ shouted Alan through 
his megaphone, ‘‘the heavy, a miserable 
rum runner, is about to break up the meet- 
ing. When I toss down the smoke pot you 
are supposed to think it is a bomb, so beat 
it from your seats as fast as you can, and 
don’t be afraid to make it rough!”’ The 
crowd howled with laughter; they couldn’t 
wait to do the scene. 

So Alan went on: ‘‘Now everybody seri- 
ous. A naval officer is addressing you. 
Now applaud! Fine. Now 
a look of horror comes into your faces as I 
throw the bomb! . . . Great! There she 
goes! Now beat it!” 

No bunch of professional extras ever 
played a scene with such spirit. It was a 
riot of a riot! My, but I was relieved and 
happy. 

Then, as per promise, the yet-to-be- 
famous movie queen held court, shaking 
hands, signing hatbands and being photo- 
graphed beside the grinning and self- 
conscious expatriates of Kabraska. It is 
doubtful, however, if Gloria added much to 
her popularity, for during her brief reign 
side shows were abandoned and lunches 
grew cold, while the wives of the courtiers 
were so mad at seeing their sheiks making 
monkeys of themselves that they could 
have torn our fluffy little movie queen limb 
from limb and scattered her sawdust all 
over the park. 


The storm was over, and as the three 
officers and our two leads piled into the old 
car, we sank back in our seats in utter ex- 
haustion, while a great calm of relief set- 
tled over the little party. 


“Well, we’ve got it, Joan. And it was - 


you who did it. How in the name of heaven 
did you hold Ramsey on the phone so 
long?”’ 

“Oh,” I said, “I turned on a lot of 
charms I had in reserve.” 

“What were they?’’ he asked simply. 

“T’ll show you some day,’ I laughed; 
‘“perhaps tomorrow when we are alone in 
the cutting room. You promised to help 
me, you know.” 

And I gave Gloria a little look that I 
thought would hold her. 

“But Alan isn’t going to work to- 
morrow,” shot back Gloria with a sharp 
look in her eyes. ‘‘He’s going to sleep all 
day, and I shall see that his sleep is not dis- 
turbed.”’ 

“Gosh, I'd like to,” replied Alan, ‘‘espe- 
cially if you were to guard me, Gloria,’ and 
he laughed languidly. 

“It’s all right, Alan,’’ I said as my heart 
sank. ‘‘I was only kidding you. You’d 
better get some sleep.”’ 

“Well, Joan, if you feel equal to cutting, 
I guess I will. My cork is about pulled.”’ 
As Gloria snuggled up to the tired boy she 
patted his hand and gave me a smile of 
triumph that I could have killed her for. 


That night when I told Hazel how I had 
lost in my latest sentimental bout with 
Gloria, she stopped chewing her gum and 
observed: 

“Well, if I were you, I’d rather cut that 
film alone than have Alan around while I 
was doing it.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” she yawned, “you remember 
what the politician said when he learned 
that Roosevelt was going to Africa to shoot 


big game—‘ May every lion do his duty!’”’ 


November 20, 1926 


I guess she’s right, I thought to myself. 
Here is where the law of the jungle holds 
good. 

xI 

RRIVING at the laboratory promptly 
at eight o’clock on Sunday morning, I 
secured my operator—by appointment— 
and for four hours I sat alone and looked at 
our accumulated dailies. Gosh! There it 
was—the beach stuff, the Café Royal, 
Tulliver’s close-ups, the Navy stuff— 
wonderful! Yes, I realized we had the ma- 

terial for a great picture. 

And then to my further, but secret, de- 
light, I saw that though Gloria’s work 
would get by without hurting the story, it 
would never help her to stardom. Under 
Alan’s intelligent direction her acting was 
very good, but photographically she was 
not exactly blah, but almost. 

““When Alan sees this,’ I said to myself, 
“he will realize that he will have to cut 
away from Gloria and build up the parts 
of Paul and the big character leads. Ha- 
ha, me blond rival! I won’t have to do you 
any dirty work, for you area celluloid prune 
without any crool cutting on my part.” 

This estimate of the screen debut of 
Gloria Gorgeous was further cinched when 
I came to the experimental close-ups Bob- 
bie had shot, for in the first hundred feet 
there wasn’t a shot that was worth the 
taking. Her hair was a plus blond, and 
came up too dark; her eyes looked washed 
out, and her lips too black. 

Then all at once I sat up. Good heavens, 
could this be Gloria? With open mouth 
and bulging eyes I was looking at one of 
the most beautiful faces I had ever beheld 
on the screen. Furthermore, they were 
close-ups that would fit into four or five of 
our leading lady’s most important scenes. 
Evidently Bobbie had hit upon the exact 


formula of angles, lighting and exposures. - 


“Heavens,” I said to myself, “if this 
ever gets to the screen the pinhead is 
made.” I couldn’t wait to take the stuff 
to the cutting room, where I hid that little 
spool of film that meant so much to two 
women. She would steal my boy friend, 
would she? Well, there was one lioness who 
could do her duty. 

The next morning I had a rough cut, in- 
cluding the crowd stuff at Sycamore Grove, 
ready for the sole inspection of the officers 
of the Mammoth Pictures Company. 

“‘Joan,’”’ said Alan, when we were nearly 
through, ‘‘we’ve got it. But, gee, I’m dis- 
appointed in Gloria. Why, she’s downright 
homely in her close shots. Bobbie, couldn’t 
we shoot some more and lighten her up a 
bit?” 

“I’m sorry, Alan,” he replied, “but if 
she didn’t register in all that stuff I shot of 
her, she’s hopeless, for I exhausted every 
trick in my bag.” 

“Of course it’s a good picture without 
her, but I was anxious that she should 
make a personal success,’ sighed Alan. 
“Tt meant a great deal to me.” 

“Do you care as much as that, Alan?” I 
asked with a sickening feeling in my heart. 

“‘T’m afraid I do, Joan,” he answered. 


XII 


Aa of a film is always a trying 
experience to the players and producers, 
for even though you feel sure you have a 
good picture, one never really knows how 
it will go over with an average audience. 
Unlike the premiére of a legitimate show 
where all the critics are present, a motion 
picture is sprung cold on a regular audi- 
ence, without the slightest papering. In 
fact, even the extras and lesser members of 
the cast are not notified, lest they pack the 
house with personal, but false, applause. 

And so, when the seven of us—for, of 
course, we asked Marshall Tulliver, Paul, 
Gloria and her mother—motored over to 
Glendale to preview Salt of the Sea, we were 
as nervous as Mexican jumping beans. The 
futures of at least three people hung upon 
the decision of that one perfectly innocent 
audience. 

Stalling through the most violently 


stupid comedy I ever saw, we could hardly - 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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LOW PRICES 


The established dependability 
and low prices of Frigidaire 
have made it the one outstand- 
ing value in the electric re- 


frigeration industry . . . . 


Frigidaire is the 
name of the elec- 
tric refrigerator 
made only by 
General Motors 


RIGIDAIRE costs less, size for size and model 
for model, than any other electric refrigerator. 
The Model M-5-2 metal cabinet Frigidaire, with 
over 5 cu. ft. food capacity, is priced at only $225 
f. o. b. Dayton; the Model M-7—over 7 cu. ft.— 
is priced at $310; and the Model M-g—over 9 
cu. ft.—at $395. 


Compare these prices with the prices of other 
electric refrigerators. And then compare design, 
finish, insulation, and cost of operation. You will 
find that Frigidaire offers not merely lower prices 
but greater values. You will see why there are 
more than 250,000 Frigidaires in use—more than 
all other electric refrigerators combined. 


Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales Office. Find 
out how little the Frigidaire you want will cost, 
and how easily you can buy it on the General 
Motors deferred payment plan. Or write for a copy 
of the Frigidaire Catalog. Address FRIGIDAIRE 
CORPORATION, Dayton, Ohio. 
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It is as important to know where to buy 
your radio set as to know what set to 
buy. RCA waited five years before giv- 
ing its endorsement to any particular 
dealers, and now that it is given, it is a 
safe buying guide. This sign marks the 
dealer who believes in his product—sat- 
isfies his customers—and has integrity 
and ability that warrant credit. 


CORPORATION - OF + AMERICA 


~ 


crv tw Sf 


Buy with confidence where you see the 
RCA Authorized Dealer Sign! 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


November 20,1926 
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You can pick a good vadio dealer by this Sign 


Only the dealers selected by RCA are 
permitted to display this sign. Wher- 
ever you see it, you will find a dealer 
who knows the meaning of ‘‘service’’— 
both before and after the sale. 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


ACCESSORIES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(Continued from Page 96) 

wait for the final cataclysm. Then sud- 
denly, without the slightest break between 
subjects, the main title of Salt of the Sea 
flashed on the screen. Alan sat between 
Gloria and me, holding both our hands 
with a grip that betrayed his nervousness. 
Gradually, as the audience began to show 
unmistakable interest, his hand relaxed 
and he began to signal his relief. 

“My, but I feel sorry for Gloria,’ he 
whispered to me. ‘‘She’ll die when she sees 
how badly she registers.’”’ Then suddenly 
Alan sat up with a jolt. “Joan, where did 
you get those shots of Gloria?’ he ex- 
ploded. ‘‘Why, why, they’re perfectly 
wonderful!” 

“Oh, I was saving them for a happy sur- 
prise,” I lied, for I had sat with that little 
spool of close-ups in my hand for a full hour 
before getting up the courage to cut them in. 

“Joan, don’t ever do such a thing 
again,’ he whispered sharply to me. “‘The 
surprise is not worth the suffering I’ve 
gone through.” 

From that moment on, the two most 
interested spectators were Gloria and Alan. 
As for me, I was too sick to care much one 
way or another. But knowing picture 
audiences, I was fully aware of the almost 
sensational success of our little quickie. 

Then as we gathered about outside, bur- 
blingly accepting the bouquets of the man- 
agement and the happy scrutiny of the 
outpouring fans, Bobbie took me aside. 

“Joan,” he said, “‘I’m onto your game 
perfectly. Hate cut out that film, but love 
cut it back in. Am I right?” 

““You’re a lot brighter than your brother; 
I'll say that for you, Bobbie,”’ I replied. 


“Well, it’s a wonder you wouldn’t ask 
me to your darned old preview,” said Hazel 
as I came in about 10:30. “‘Were you 
ashamed?” 

Then when I told her what I’d done you 
should have seen her face. ‘‘ Well, of all 
the Just when you have that pin- 
head impaled on your cutting scissors you 
weaken like a jellyfish.” 

“Tt would have been disloyal to the 
picture, and Alan,’ I said tremblingly. 

‘*How noble! Say, Joan, you don’t de- 
serve a real man. So here’s hoping you 
marry a flat-chested soda jerker with fallen 
arches and halitosis. If I can think up any 
worse insults I’ll tell ’em to you in the 
morning. Good night!” 

Virtue, in my case, was certainly going 
unrewarded. 

XIII 

HERE is a saying in Hollywood: “It’s 

easy enough to make an independent 
film, but try to sell it.”” Alan, however, was 
right. You can’t keep a good picture off 
the screen, and the Mammoth’s first release 
had not been in the New York market a 
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week before Alan was offered $25,000 for it. 
And the business wisdom of the releasing 
company that bought it may be judged by 
the review of our little quickie in the big- 
gest of the trade papers. This is what it 
said: 
SALTED SIN 

I knew they’d get the word “‘sin’”’ some- 

where. 
MAMMOTH PICTURES COMPANY 


Length of film)-2o. 8. ..isecuae -oso0 1eeu 
Story. 34 eee eee eee Excellent 
Diréctions4. cae. ition | eee a Superb 
Photography 2. i.e came Adequate 
pe ENG RSIS This is the story of a young 
girl. J. 


CoMMENT: Gloria Gorgeous is new to the 
sereen, but she is a find—shamefully beautiful, 
and will no doubt be signed up by one of the 
big companies. Alan Allen is also a newcomer 
who should land in the big money. One scene 
alone stamps him as a genius. It shows the 
heroine walking alone along a slum street at 
night, followed menacingly by the shadow of 
the heavy. That’s art! 


This is how that scene happened: Tulli- 
ver had left, when to my horror I saw that 
we had overlooked this very essential scene. 
“Well,” said Alan, ‘we can’t double him 
in so close a shot, but we’ve got his hat and 
coat, so we can at least double his shadow. 
Nobody’Il ever know the difference.”” Thus 
is necessity the mother of art. 


There is one character bit, however, that is 
inexcusably bad. The fellow cast as the admiral 
looks about as much like a naval officer as Ben 
Turpin. These are the blunders that bring such 
discredit on the pictures. 


It was Admiral Doe himself! 


PRODUCTION HIGHLIGHTS: Huge sets, rich 
pimpenheres immense crowds, wonderful Navy 
s . 

EXPLOITATION ANGLES: The main title is 
misleading, but ought to pack ’emin. Play up 
Tulliver and the new baby star. Also tie up 
with prohibition sentiment in dry territory. 

DRAWING POWER: This is big-production 
stuff and ought to do big business in first-run 
theaters. 

News travels fast in Hollywood, and the 
story of our first success was repeated so 
quickly that in no time Alan was acclaimed 
the coming director; and as for Gloria, she 
was a much-sought-after young lady in this 
lively land of sudden fortunes. In fact, it 
was several weeks before I saw either of 
them, so preoccupied were they in each 
other’s company and the plaudits of the 
crowd. Then on a certain momentous Sun- 
day night we were all asked to Alan’s apart- 
ment to discuss the future. 

“T’ve decided,” said Alan, “‘instead of 
losing our heads and accepting any of these 
new and exciting offers, that the next thing 
for us to do is to take the same cast and 
crew and begin right away on another pic- 
ture of our own.” 

“But, Alan,’’ spoke up Gloria, “‘mother 
and I have been talking it over and we’ ve de- 
cided that it would hurt me professionally 
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to appear in another quickie. .Of course, 
after all you’ve done for me I’d do anything 
for you, but I must think of my art.” 

I wish you could have seen Alan’s face. 
He turned crimson. And not another word 
was said on the subject of work for the en- 
tire evening. 

As I was leaving, Bobbie insisted upon 
accompanying me home. “Joan,’’ he said, 
when we were comfortably stowed in my 
roadster, ‘“‘I’m now prepared to spill some- 
thing that’s been on my mind a long time. 
The Mammoth Company needs a new lead- 
ing lady; one who knows the buttered side 
of her bread, and I know exactly who she 
should be. All she lacks is a box of make-up, 
some clothes and a little confidence. To- 
morrow you load up on all three and we’ll 
make some tests.”’ 

I'll never quite know what my reply was, 
but I’ll not soon forget the little scene that 
took place four or five days later as I sat 
hidden in the shadow of the projection 
room while Bobbie brought in his distin- 
guished brother to look at some mysterious 
tests he had been making: 

“Well, shoot, kid; let’s see what you’ve 
got. But make it snappy, for I’m scandal- 
ously busy.” 

With the first flash on the screen the 
president of Mammoth Pictures Company 
sat up with a start. ‘‘Why, it’s Joan!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Why—why, Bobbie, she’s 
simply beautiful.” 

“Of course she is, you hig fish,’’ replied 
my champion with brotherly candor. “But 
you’ve been so blinded by a dizzy blonde 
you couldn’t see it.”’ 

“‘Gosh, yes,”’ he breathed. ‘‘ Why, bless 
her dear old heart, she’s a 

Just then the film ran out and the lights 
went up. 

‘“Why, Joan, you here?”’ exclaimed Alan 
as he saw me sitting in the corner, all made 
up like a baby doll and wearing the frock 
he’d seen in the test. Bobbie, winking at 
me, discreetly left the room. 

“Why, Joan, I never thought of you this 
way. Why you are—are perfectly beauti- 
ful. Why, why aS 

He was now standing directly in front of 
me, holding my hands and looking at me 
from head to foot. 

“You angel child! You certainly have 
been holding out on your charms. Gee! 
How would you like to play lead in i? 

I shook my head. 

“You won’t? Why, Joan 

“No, I won’t lead,’ I said, using the 
baby-doll technic, “but I’ll follow you, 
Alan, anywhere!”’ 

What happened then would be cut to a 
three-foot flash by our censors, and abso- 
lutely forbidden on the screen in Japan, 
where emotions are displayed by the 
rubbing of noses or in some way equally 
absurd. 
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PURPLE PATCHES 


Fenners and the house being well across the 
bridge and a mile beyond it in a secluded 
cranny of the bay. 

No one to meet her. Unforgivable! She 
suffered shivering torments every moment 
of the wretched drive, huddled in a corner 
of the flivver’s back seat, reflecting mor- 
dantly that if there’d been a train back to 
the city that night she’d have waited and 
taken it. 

No train; so there was no good in wait- 
ing. Shecouldn’t sit in the station all night. 
She could and would rather go on and be 
haughty with the Fenners for not meet- 
ing her. Unforgivable—incomprehensible 
even! 

Chilled to the bone she was—riddled by 
that unbearable lightning. So far as Au- 
drey was concerned, the fact that thunder 
wasn’t really dangerous never made it any 
easier to endure. 

“Well,” said the driver, coming to a 
jerking stop and staring back into her cur- 
tained gloom, ‘‘here you are. And boy, this 
is certainly some storm!” 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Audrey stumbled out with her bag and 
paid him. She said “Thanks for taking 
me.” 

He replied—touched, doubtless, by her 
drowned-rat state and the dignified woe of 
her small pale face—“‘ All right, miss. You 
better get in and get ’em to give you some- 
thin’ hot so you don’t take cold from this.” 

Then he rattled away into the downpour, 
and Audrey climbed the steps of the old 
gray house, with her skirts clinging to her 
legs—as far as they went—her best-looking 
hat limp over her eyes. When at last the 
door opened and lamplight streamed out 
upon her, she was in condition, mental and 
physical, to launch a curse. 

The withered little old colored woman, 
standing peering on the threshold, put out 
both hands and pulled her in, ejaculating 
distressfully: ‘‘Po’ chile! Po’ lil’ sweet 
thing! Ain’t yo’ mighty near drownded? 
Huccome yo’ out hyah in all dis’ wedder? 
Miss Lolly dun telefoam lunchtime she 
sont you word not ter cum counter de 
storm. Ain’t nobody gwine cum.” 


“Tf she did I never got it,’”’ said Audrey. 

She drew a long breath of combined re- 
lief and exhaustion. 

Light and warmth and safety, inside 
the old gray house. Justine, whom she 
knew from more than one earlier week-end, 
to feed and dry and warm her. At least, 
now one’s clothes would not be burned off 
on the openroad. One would not be black- 
ened and twisted on the back seat of a 
ramshackle flivver. 

“T’m all wet, Justine,’’ she said rather 
pitifully. ‘“I’d like to change my things.” 

“Sholy kin!’’ said Justine. She closed 
the door, shutting out the infernal clamor 
of the elements, and took Audrey’s bag 
from Audrey’s cold, wet-gloved hand. “Got 
a fire in de sittin’ room, honey,’’ she mur- 
mured soothingly. ‘‘ Yo’ jus’ dry yo’se’f by 
dat one minit w’ile Ah fixes yo’ a room up- 
stairs.” 

She pushed Audrey gently toward the 
sitting-room door and turned away, her 
small blue-ginghamed figure bending under 
the weight of the bag. 
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Socks 


wont shriek 
quite so loud 
this winter 


OCKS, hat bands, col- 

lars and ties have been 
pretty noisy for some time 
now—men aren’t all going 
back to drab monotones; 
but they are shopping 
around for something a bit 
less boisterous. 


The new Ipswich socks 
that are now being display- 
ed by the best merchants 
everywhere just fit the pic- 
ture. There are handsome 
stripes and dignified checks 
with just an enlivening 
dash of color. 

You will also find at the 
Ipswich Hosiery counter 
plain colored socks and 
the gayer fancies that have 
made such a name for 
Ipswich. 


Whatever your choice, 
Ipswich socks in pure silk, 
silk and rayon, light and 
medium weight wool mix- 
tures, and fine mercerized 
cottons, have a surprising 
amount of style, fit and 
wear at decidedly moder- 
ate prices. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 
LAWRENCE & CO., Sole Selling Agents 


IPSWICH 


De Luxe HOSIERY 
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How deep 


is your watch pocket? 


Gropine for a watch in the 

dark depths of a vest pocket 

is as trying as grappling for 
an anchor on a stormy 
night. And even though 
you grip it... well, his- 
tory tells of many a slip. 

Attach a Simmons Chain 
to your watch and learn the 
ease and safety with which 
it can be brought to the sur- 
face for consultation. Also, 
experience the pride thou- 
sands of men, in every kind 
of business, take in handsome 
Simmons Chains stretched 
across their vests. You'll find 
professional men, merchants, 
railroad men, mechanics and 
students everywhere wear- 
ing Simmons Chains. 

Simmons Chains give years 
of faithful service while doing 
their job of holding watches. 
Our special process of draw- 
ing gold, green gold, white 
gold or Platinumgold over a 
stout base metal is respon- 
sible for this durability. Any 
jeweler will tell you a Sim- 
mons Chain has no equal for 
quality and good looks at its 
price—$4 to $15. 

Let your jeweler show you 
his assortment of Simmons 
Chains. You’ll find beauti- 
ful and unusual designs to 
choose from in the Walde- 
mar, Dickens, Vest and Belt 
styles offered. R. F. Sim- 
mons Company, Attleboro, 
Mass.; 15 Maiden Lane, 
New York City; 10 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Jack W. Lees, 95 King 
Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


This gold-filled Waldemar Chain, No. 
28567, is $6.50. 


In the panel above the link is twice enlarged 


SIMMONS 


CHAINS 


The swivel says Ay t's a Simmons 
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“T’ll take that up, Justine,” said Audrey 
quickly. ‘It’s too heavy for you.” 

“Yo’ go right in to de fire,” begged Jus- 
tine, “‘an’ git yo’self warm. Young man in 
dere already, but he ain’ gwine bother yo’ 
none.” 

“Justine, who is it?’ demanded Audrey 
in a whisper, dripping wretchedly on the 
rug at the foot of the stairs. But Justine, 
climbing slowly, failed to hear; and there 
was nothing for it but the sitting room and 
the fire and the young man who was al- 
ready there. 

He wouldn’t bother Audrey none? 
Maybe—maybe not. The brutal ignominy 
of having to see any young man at all, ina 
ruined hat, a sodden dress, looking like a 
plain-clothes Ophelia! Audrey’s teeth be- 
gan to chatter, slightly but uncontrollably. 

She thought “He’ll be better than 
pneumonia anyhow,” and made for the 
fire. 

He was standing there beside it, one arm 
on the mantelshelf, looking down into the 
blaze; and, as Audrey more than half ex- 
pected, his hair was brown, his mouth was 
big, his nose was—yes, in a way, bumpy. 
He looked up at Audrey’s watery entrance 
and an expression of acute concern crossed 
his not downright good-looking but decid- 
edly pleasant face. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘do come in—do come to 
the fire!’ 

“T’m on my way,” said Audrey, trying 
not to chatter too absurdly. 

“You're soaked!” he commiserated. 

“To the skin,”’ said Audrey; and stand- 
ing too near the blaze, began very shortly 
to steam. 

He looked distressed—was first helpless, 
then inspired. ‘“I’ll get you a drink. 
Shall I?” 

“T’d love it,” said Audrey brazenly. 

He turned and departed swiftly. She 
heard him running up the stairs, opening 
and shutting a door somewhere overhead. 
He was back in no time at all with an amber 
liquid in one glass, water in another. 

“This is old Kentucky,” he told her. 
Audrey gasped. She couldn’t help it. 
“What’s the matter?” he inquired anx- 
iously. “Don’t you like it? You really 
need something.” 

“Did you bring it—from there—your- 
self?” 

“Who—me? Why? Isn’t it all right?” 

She regarded him gravely over the rim of 
the glass. “I’m not a judge.’’ Then she 
felt he might consider that a direct and in- 
delicate reference to his illegal activities 
with the second cousin, and she flushed and 
drank hastily—too hastily. The fiery stuff 
choked her. Tears came out of her eyes and 
she coughed and sputtered. He made her 
drink from the other glass, and with an 
effect of respectful diffidence, yet with a 
firm brown hand, beat her on the back till 
she subsided. 

“Never mind. It’s a relief to see one 
woman nowadays who can’t take it 
straight.” 

He would feel that way about women. 
Audrey looked up at him out of wide, wet- 
lashed eyes. “‘It feels good —— Oh, I was 
so cold!” 

He pulled up a chair. ‘Rotten shame! 
Sit here and don’t bother about talking.” 
“T can’t sit anywhere. I’m all wet.” 

He put her gently down into the chair 
and went on one knee before her. “‘I’ll take 
off your shoes for you—shall I?” 

“Please—I don’t want youto!”” Butshe 
thrilled uncontrollably. He was so gentle, 
so deferent. “Silky with hate. Under that 
friendly smile of his, he’s simply silky with 
hate for the entire lot of us.’’ The hand that 
had slashed a poacher’s face now fumbling 
with the buckle of Audrey’s shoe! 

He said kindly, “Don’t be silly! If I 
were a shoe clerk, you’d let me take ’em off 
and put ’em on all day.” 

“T wasn’t being ladylike,” said Audrey. 

“No? Then what?” said he; and, of 
course, she couldn’t tell him. 

He took off her shoes and set them aside. 
She stretched her stockinged toes to the fire 
and shuddered with delicious relief. Little 
rivers of warmth ran in her veins. 
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“T suppose you came up on the 5:45,” he 
suggested politely. 

He had gone back to leaning an elbow on 
the mantelshelf, only now he looked down 
at Audrey instead of at the fire. He had 
an extraordinarily pleasant look, a dis- 
tinctly engaging simplicity of manner— 
boyish almost. Of course, the French girl 
had done exactly as she pleased with him. 
Had him round her little finger from the 
beginning, until—that night in the garden. 

“Yes, the 5:45,”’ said Audrey hurriedly, 
realizing that she had not answered his 
question. “Justine says Lolly had sent me 
word not to come because of the weather, 
but I left my apartment early this morning 
and didn’t go back to it before train time. 
Her message is probably lying on my table 
right now.” 

She wanted to ask him how he himself 
happened to have come in the face of an 
invitation withdrawn, but it seemed a trifle 
prying. Perhaps he would offer the infor- 
mation. He did. 

“T’ve been here two days already. Tim 
told me to come out any time I liked. It’s 
been great. Until this “4 

“T’m sorry to have spoiled it for you,” 
said Audrey stiffly. 

“T meant the storm,” he assured her, 
distinctly discomforted. ‘Of course, you 
know I meant the storm; you know I 
wouldn’t ——”’ 

“T don’t know anything about you,” 
said Audrey; then, to her intense disgust, 
turned scarlet, because she did know such 
exceedingly unusual things. 

“What’s the matter?”’ he inquired, eyes 
keen. 

“Nothing—nothing at all,” said Audrey. 

An awkward moment. He began, “My 
name is ” But she interrupted him 
with ‘‘I know. Lolly told me.” 

“Oh,” said he, relieved but persistent. 
“T haven’t met you somewhere before, 
have I? I couldn’t have forgotten, al- 
though I do that kind of thing. I’m an 
absent-minded idiot. Have I ever seen you 
before?” 

“I think you may have,” said Audrey 
reluctantly. 

“Oh, good Lord!”’ he cried, remorseful. 
“Naturally, you’re sore.” 

“T’m not—I’m nothing of the sort.” 

“Then will you tell me who you are—and 
forgive me?” 

“T will not—either way.” 

Justine, soft-voiced and apologetic, ap- 
peared in the doorway, smiling her patient, 
gracious smile, her dark, wrinkled little face 
warm with eager hospitality. ‘Yo’ room 
all ready now. Better git them wet cloes 
off.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Justine,’ said Audrey, 
and slipped away without another word to 
the gentleman by the fire. 

She had very nearly forgotten the wet- 
ness of her clothes—she altogether forgot 
her two wet shoes standing neatly beside 
the chair she had just quitted. 

A charm—an undoubted charm in fenc- 
ing thus coolly with a dangerous man! Like 
having one’s head in the tiger’s mouth. 
Audrey forgot for the moment what 
eventually, according to poetic tradition, 
adorned the face of the tiger. She went up- 
stairs very nearly smirking. 

Alone at the fire, he scratched his head 
and muttered to himself, ‘‘ Now isn’t that 
the devil! I wonder who i 

Out in the kitchen, Justine, pottering 
daintily about from stove to table and back 
again, snickered softly to herself and bobbed 
a grizzled poll. ‘Ain’ nobody gwine miss 
no house pawty. Hyah is er house pawty 
all ready to puffawm.”’ 

Upstairs, the storm was still apparent. 
However one might have relaxed into tem- 
porary forgetfulness with the aid of a fire 
and a kindly woman hater and a trifle of 
old Kentucky, upstairs the wind still 
shrieked in the chimney and rattled the 
windows, rain still roared, thunder and 
lightning still shattered the clammy dark. 

Audrey dropped her wet things in a heap 
on the floor and slid into dry ones, tying 
ribbons and snapping fastenings with 
chilly, shaking fingers. The house rocked 
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with the storm. Her room had two win- 
dows—one looking out across the bay, dark- 
ness lit by intermittent flashes into a chaos 
of rough water; one looking down upon the 
road along which she had driven from the 
station. Pretty well flooded the road was 
now. 

She didn’t stop long at either window. 
She hung her wet frock across the back 
of a chair, buttoned herself into another 
one of almost schoolgirlish simplicity, 
ran a comb through her soft blond hair, 
knotted it close at the nape of her slender 
neck and fled downstairs again as if the 
fiend were at her heels. A flying glance 
into a mirror had eased her mind—wistful 
blue eyes and a heart-shaped mouth. 
Though not a French girl, one had a cer- 
tain something undeniably. Young men 
sometimes remarked it. 

At the sound of her feet crossing the 
sitting-room floor, the dreamer by the fire 
arose. He had been sitting hunched over 
the flames, elbows on his knees, looking at 
something he held in his hands, turning it 
over and over, staring down at it intently. 

“Please don’t get up,’’ stammered 
Audrey. 

The something was a knife. He closed it 
and slid it into his trousers pocket as he 
stood. 

His eyes were gray—clear, friendly, 
honest eyes. They would be dark in anger; 
they would widen and contract, grow 
steely, lose all that endearing diffidence. 
How they must have burned with what an 
icy fire upon the second cousin playing 
Paolo in the rose garden! 

“You are still cold,” he accused her. 
“You shivered.” 

He took her hand and drew her up to the 
fire. 

“You look awfully pretty!” He would 
say it as simply as that. 

“What were you doing?” asked Audrey 
gently. 

She wanted—an outrageous want within 
the first hour of their acquaintance—to sit 
by that fire with him, to have him put his 
head down on her knee and pour out his 
soul to her. She wanted to say to him: 
“Don’t be so unhappy. Don’t be so bitter 
and unbelieving. All women aren’t false. 
It’s the ones who have dark hair and keep 
their red mouths open that need watching.” 

“Me?” he replied, a bit taken aback, 
but not hesitating. ‘I was just looking at 
the fire and playing with my knife, won- 
dering how long it would take you to come 
down again.” 

“Your knife?” 
gently yet. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘it’s a fool habit I’ve 
got.” He smiled, deploring its futility. 
“T—whittle a lot. It’s a good way to kill 
time—if you’re lonely.” 

“Are you very lonely?” insisted Audrey, 
soft as a ringdove. She couldn’t help it. 
He seemed so lovable—to be whittling 
away time, alone, corroded with hate of 
women—that nice boyish smile. 

“Who isn’t?”’ he said. “Aren’t you?” 

“Terribly!” said Audrey, her voice 
tremulous. Well, she was—sometimes— 
when she was out of work or when every- 
body she knew was out of town. Rainy 
week-ends, Sundays in November. Times 
she was lonely, of course. Who wasn’t? 
She murmured, “I try not to be,” quite 
truthfully. 

Justine came in with a dish of scrambled 
eggs ringed in delicious bronzed curls of 
bacon. The table was set behind the two 
at the fire. Audrey hadn’t noticed it. 
Coffee and hot buttered toast, bacon and 
eggs and jam. 

He sat at the end of the table, Audrey at 
the side. She poured his first cup with a 
thrilled conjecture of what the act might 
recall to him—another voice and hand, a 
touch of accent doubtless—two lumps— 
and cream? 

“How did you know?” he said, amazed. 

“How did I know?” said Audrey, dum- 
founded. They looked into each other’s 
eyes, delightfully startled, apprehensive of 
a fatal significance in the moment. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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Any Radio 


from your 


Electric Curren 


With the Marvelous 
Radio ‘A’and B’ 
Socket Powers 


It makes no difference what kind or what make 


radio set you have, PHILCO Socket Powers will give you both A and B radio power from 
your electric light current, no matter what kind of current you have. Here is your opportunity to 
do away with dry-cell batteries, “‘B’’ batteries and the ordinary ‘“‘A”’ storage battery. 


One Switch Control! 


One. switch controls everything. 
Snap it ‘““ON,”’ and from your house current you get a 
strong, steady flow of A and B power. Snap it ““OFF,”’ 
and your radio is silent. 


No more recharging to do; no more 
dry batteries to replace; no hum; no distortion. 
electric lighting current will now operate your radio set 


Your 


smoothly and perfectly. 


Installation FREE 


No matter where you live 
there is almost sure to be an authorized 
PHILCO dealer near you, who will deliver a 
brand-new Philco Socket Power to your home 
on the day and hour you desire. He will connect 
it to your radio set at no additional cost to you. 


The Philco dealer in your 
community guarantees you complete satisfac- 
tion. 


Liberal Allowance for 
Your Old Storage Battery 


Yes, any one of the many 
thousands of Philco dealers will make you.a 
very liberal trade-in allowance for your old 
“A” storage battery on the purchase of a 
brand-new Philco AB Socket Power. 


It makes no difference what 
make of ‘‘A’”’ storage battery you now have or 
how old or worn out it may be; the Philco 
dealer will give you a surprisingly liberal 
allowance. 


Yours on Easy Terms 
You can buy PHILCO AB 


Socket Powers on Easy Payment Terms from 
any Philco dealer in your town. You merely 
make a small first payment—balance monthly. 


Go to your Electrical Dealer, 
Department Store, Electric Light Company, 
Music Dealer or Battery Service Station; tell 


them you read this advertisement and you want 
the PHILCO RADIO SOCKET POWER. 


Mail This Coupon Now 


Visit the Philco dealer, or 
if you prefer, mail the coupon below to 
us and we will give you full details direct from 
the factory. We will send you full infor- 
mation on our national offer of Easy Payments 
and Trade-In Allowance for your old storage 
battery. 


This coupon is not an order. It 
does not place you under the slightest obligation. 
It is merely a request for the full details and free 
descriptive literature. Mail the coupon today. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. 1228 


We also make the wonderful Trickle 
Charger Battery in the handsome glass 
case with Built-in Charge Indicators that 
tell you when and how much to recharge. 


Made by the makers of the famous 
super-powered Philco Diamond Grid 


© H. B. B. 


Battery for your automobile. 
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This switch 


controls 
everything 


~your A power 
~your B power 
~even the radio 
set itself 


Positively Improves 
Reception 


A strong, steady flow of power 
from your electric current through the Philco 
Socket Power. Positively improves reception. 


No more fuss. No more bother. 
Even the installation is done by experts FREE. 
And from then on the snap of one switch controls 
everything. 


No Hum! 


No Distortion! 


Radio reception without the 
least hum; without the least distortion. That is 


another reason for the tremendous popularity 
of the Philco Socket Power. 


Remember, the Philco Socket 


Power supplies perfect radio power for any 
make or any kind of radio, whether home-built or 
manufactured. 


Sign and Mail This Coupon Today 


or Visit the Philco Dealer 
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RS Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
Ontario and C Streets, Philadelphia 
Dept. 1228 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me, without cost, illustrated litera- 
ture describing the famous Philco A and B Socket 
Powers. I also desire full details of your Easy Pay- 
ment Plan and Trade-In Allowance offer. It is un- 
derstood that this request places me under no 
obligation. 
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HESE are the exact words of 
William Brady, M. D.,well-known 
physician and writer on dietetics 


for the press. In one of his columns 
recently was the following question. 


“Ts Sauerkraut of any benefit to one’s 
diet? If so please explain in what way 
it does good.—M. T.” 


To which Dr. Brady replied: 


“Sauerkraut is rich in calcium (lime) 
content; the average American diet- 
ary is poor in calcium. Sauerkraut 
serves about as well as milk, butter- 
milk, sour milk or any of the propri- 
etary fermented milk products, or the 
bacterial cultures, for maintaining a 
thriving colony of lactic bacilli in the 
intestine; lactic fermentation in the 
intestine is a wholesome or healthful 
process because it keeps the field un- 
favorable to the multiplication of the 
bacteria responsible for putrefactive 
decomposition. And most important 
of all, Sauerkraut is ‘darn’ good eating.” 
There is possibly no other food that has the 
endorsement of so many eminent medical 
and scientific men as Sauerkraut. In the 
words of many of them no other food con- 


tributes so much to the general well-being 
of the human race. 


These facts and the fact that Sauerkraut is 
a most delicious food, capable of being pre- 
pared in so many appetizing ways, and that 
it is also a most economical food, have placed 
Sauerkraut in the lead among popular foods. 


If you do not know how good Sauerkraut is 
and how good it is for you send today for 
our free booklet “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food.” Read how enthusiastically it is recom- 
mended by these many authorities. Then try 
one of the 49 delicious recipes contained 
therein. The book is free. Use the coupon. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 
Mul Interesting Booklet 
KRAUT JV 
a N-K-P BS 
Gy FREE 
"The National Recaut Px chieeg Meseetati sana 


Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid your free booklet “‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 
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Address 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

“This is comfy, isn’t it?’’ said Audrey, 
first to recover. 

He agreed, with his mouth full: “Us in- 
side, the storm out. It’s dramatically 
wonderful.” 

Justine, bringing fresh toast, apologized 
needlessly: ‘‘Ain’t no kin’ of er dinner, but 
de bes’ Ah kin do fer yo’. Mis’ Lolly wuz 
gwine ter bring de meat an’ vegetubbles.” 

“This is perfect,’’ said Audrey. 

“Lord, yes!’’ he testified abruptly. 

‘A fire and food.”’ 

He insisted, ‘“‘And us!”’ 

““Well, companionship,” said Audrey. 

He told her, embarrassed as a schoolboy, 
“You’re so pretty. I don’t think I ever 
saw anyone so fair and cool and smooth— 
like ivory, or one of those Viennese porce- 
lains.’’ Then, while she blushed, increasing 
consciously the Viennese resemblance, he 
added a thunderbolt of his own. ‘“‘I know 
who you are now—I’ve remembered!” 

‘Oh, have you?”’ cried Audrey, touched 
and flattered. After all, one wasn’t alto- 
gether unknown. One had a public, grow- 
ing however slowly. She asked him, lean- 
ing forward with her eyes on his, her soft 
lips parted, “‘When did you see me?”’ and 
waited with distinct excitement for his 
answer. 

‘“A year ago,”’ said he, triumphant. 

“Oh, but a year ” A year ago she 
hadn’t been working. She had been out of 
a part, sitting in agents’ offices, eating her 
heart bit by bit, hoping and fighting and 
hanging on, till her luck turned, less than 
six months ago. 

““Not a year,” she protested. 

He passed his cup a second time. “A 
year—just! About the last of September. 
I was up here fora month. It was at one of 
Lolly’s dinner parties. You had just come 
over from England.” 

“Oh, from England! Well?” said Au- 
drey, and forbore to contradict him. She 
might as well know what sort of creature 
he was thinking her. 

“T didn’t get to talk to you at all,’”’ he 
explained earnestly. ‘‘I was only presented 
to you, along with a lot of other men. But 
Lolly told me your very interesting story.” 

Lolly would! And in Lolly’s hands it 
would have been an interesting story. 

““Your—your divorce was very recent,” 
he told her. 

“Oh, my divorce!”’ said Audrey. 

He said, ‘‘What a wonderful voice you 
have! It changes color almost Dol 
bother you, talking about your unhappy 
experience?”’ 

“No,” said Audrey; ‘‘oh, no.’ She 
couldn’t bear not to know what unhappy 
experience had been hers, so she added, 
biting her lip and looking at him implor- 
ingly, “‘You feel I was justified in doing 
as I did?” 

That, she ardently hoped, would draw 
from him a clearer indication as to just 
what it was she had done. 

“Oh, good Lord, yes!”’ said he. “Your 
pride, you see.” 

‘My pride, of course,”’ said Audrey, not 


| seeing anything at all. 


“The fact that the other one had been 
your dearest friend,’’ he mused, “only 
made it so much worse, I should say.” 

“Ah, well,” said Audrey, “it’s an old 
situation, isn’t it?” 

““How brave you are, to look at it like 
that!”’ 

She was looking at it every possible way, 
trying to make a landing. ‘“‘The inevitable 
triangle,’’ she ventured, and felt that rather 
an inevitable line. 

He said with startling simplicity, “I 
can’t imagine any man’s haying you—and 
letting you go.” 

Audrey replied with equal directness, 
“T can’t imagine any woman’s having 
you and not being true to you.” 

He looked surprised and pleased. He 
said, “I’m not clever with women.” 

Audrey said, ‘‘I’m not fatal with men.” 

He stretched his hands across the table, 
she laid hers in them, he closed on hers 
strongly. “Funny how well we understand 
each other—in an hour.” 
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The storm continued to rage with a fury 
worthy of operatic accompaniment. 

He held Audrey’s fingers close, spoke, 
looking into her eyes: ‘I suppose you're 
on your way to India or Shanghai or Lenin- 
grad or Tibet. Lolly said you never stayed 
in one place more than a week.” 

“T’m living in New York,” said Audrey 
firmly, not to be railroaded off the scene 
by any of Lolly’s stage directions. 

“Oh!” He was obviously delighted and 
amazed. “ You haven’t—I mean have you 
—it’s not my affair, of course—but have 
you by any chanee married again?’’— 
frankly hanging on her answer. 

“Not again,” said Audrey. She shook 
her fair head and smiled a pathetically 
protesting little smile. ‘‘Have you for- 
gotten the famous last words of the burnt 
child?” 

“Tell ’em to me!” 

She said, her smile tipping up a bit— 
deviltry or innocence?—‘‘ Once is enough.” 

He laughed. But—‘“‘Once is enough,” 
he agreed somberly, ‘‘isn’t it?” 

“Oh, well,”’ said Audrey quickly, “‘you 
mustn’t be bitter.” 

“Then neither must you.” 

“Tf I’m not, would that influence you 
atall? Don’t make fun of me—it couldn’t!”’ 

He said simply—she had drawn her 
hands free and was playing with a ring she 
wore—‘“‘If, with your tragic reason for 
despising all the men in the world, you can 
be so sweet ” A breathless silence; 
then, absently, he took out his knife once 
more. Her heart sank to see it. She laid 
her hand over his. ‘‘ Don’t, please! Don’t!” 

He said, “It’s a fool habit—sorry,” and 
put it away. 

They went back to the fire. She sat 
down in a big chair and he sat on the floor, 
looking up at her. Justine cleared the 
table and left them. They heard her wash- 
ing dishes in the kitchen; later they heard 
her plodding up the stairs to her aerie in 
the attic. The house seemed very big and 
dark, beaten with rain and rocked with 
wind. Firelight was sanctuary in which 
two sat close and warm, warmer and closer 
for the chaos without. An extraordinary 
sense of intimacy grew up between them, 
a heavenly desert-island sort of feeling. 
He took out a pipe and lighted it. She 
curled snug among her cushions, watching 
him—watching the clean boyish twist of 
his mouth, gripping the pipe; watching 
the dream in his eyes. Audrey wished— 
she wished she hadn’t slipped into the silly 
pretense of being somebody else. Mo- 
mentarily, it had allured. Being a mys- 
terious Englishwoman, with a treacherous 
friend and a husband with a wandering 
foot—Shanghai and Tibet—what back- 
grounds! With atragic reason for despising 
all the men in the world. Of course it 
allured—a fat part. Her professional in- 
stinct had snatched at it. 

But something far deeper in her was 
sorry. She’d rather have liked to hear him 
say, ‘‘You’re so sweet,” without the Eng- 
lishwoman. Audrey could be sweet— 
herself. 

““You’re a million miles away,” he said 
suddenly. “‘Won’t you come sit on the 
floor with me?” : 

Obediently, Audrey took a cushion and 
sat on the floor with him. She hugged her 
knees and looked at the fire. ‘“‘D’you 
think the storm’s passing?” she said. 

He answered gravely, “I hope not.” 

“e Why? ” 

“Because this is the happiest evening 
I’ve known in years.”’ 

“‘T’m rather happy myself,” said Audrey. 

““You’re not fooling me? You wouldn’t 
say that unless it were so?” 

The pity of his not daring to believe 
ina woman! All that dear straightforward 
decentness warped and thwarted by a 
shallow little French beast! Audrey forgot 
even to seem the disillusioned divorcee, 
with a polylingual background. She said 
simply, ‘‘I like you. I wouldn’t tell you 
anything that wasn’t so.” 

“You do mean it, don’t you?” 

“T’d be ashamed to let you think I 
meant something I didn’t.” 
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“*T didn’t know there was a woman like 
you in the world. It staggers me.” 

“‘T can’t bear for you to be so unhappy 
and morbid.” 

““You’re the sweetest thing!” 

He was in earnest, darkly flushed and 
stammering. No cold and silky suavity 
there, No hidden hate, no barren memories. 
His eyes were hungry on Audrey’s face, and 
his mouth—his nice mouth—gone crooked. 

“T’m not morbid. I’ve nothing now to be 


morbid about.” 


Audrey had done that! Pride swept her 
like a waye—the king of an emotional 
jungle—‘“‘the only authentic woman hater” 
Lolly had ever seen, gentle at Audrey’s feet. 
His paw in her hand, with the thorn ex- 
tracted. She glowed in her turn, lumi- 
nously. 

But pride melted, fused into yearning. 
Don Juan is the dearest captive of any fe- 
male chariot, but the small boy in the man 
has his hand on every woman’s heart. 
When the small boy looks out of Don 
Juan’s eyes, faggots may smolder and 
chains may clank—there is no warning 
women away if the gift of themselves will 
suffice to comfort him. 

Audrey reached him her hand to hold, in 
lieu of a closer pledge. He said devoutly, 
‘“Thank God for the weather !’’ and touched 
her fingers with his lips. The contact 
tensed them both oddly. 

“‘What’s that noise in the kitchen?”’ she 
cried, to reassure herself of reality. 

Not a very great noise—a steady men- 
acing drip, with the occasional faint sugges- 
tion of asplash. Audrey had heard it some 
moments earlier, but hadn’t wanted to spoil 
things by mentioning it. 

He listened unwillingly. He said, ‘I’ll 
bet the roof’s leaking.” 

“Let’s look,’”’ said Audrey. At which a 
leaky roof took on the glamour of mutual 
adventure. 

They lighted a smoky oil lamp in the 
kitchen. They put a bucket in one place, a 
dish pan in another, to catch the drip and 
the splash. 

He said, ‘‘That’ll do it!” 

“T love a kitchen!” sighed Audrey. 

She poked about in ice box and safe. She 
found a platter of little cup cakes, golden 
brown, with topknots of dark chocolateicing. 

She ate half of one, she fed him the other 
half from the tips of her fingers, laughing 
into his face, with her wistful eyes and her 
heart-shaped mouth and her soft pale hair. 
She was lovely, with the throbbing warmth 
of falling in love, and she knew it. She saw 
he felt she was lovely. Her flame beckoned 
his. Both burned higher for the rush of the 
wind and the sob of the rain, the dark and 
the cold and the threat outside. 

“T wish,”’ he said, ‘“we had a kitchen 
together.” Very daring, that! He looked 
shy directly he said it, but still as if he 
meant it. 

“With a white-enameled ice box,’ said 
Audrey quickly, to make the idea seem 
more natural, “‘and a gas stove and tiles 
and a lot of aluminum pots and ruffled 
dimity curtains and—and a black kitten.” 

His eyes fairly devoured her, adored her, 
for creating such a kitchen and letting him 
into it. 

“Why a black kitten?’’ he objected, 
merely to prove part ownership by the fact 
of objecting to anything. 

“So as not to show dirt,’’ said Audrey 
wisely. 

He roared at that, and she put her fin- 
gers over his mouth. 


“Do you want to bring Justine down- — 


stairs in her nightgown?”’ 
She went back to the fire—in which she 
was not without discretion. Just how far 
she might adventure with a man who had 
been accustomed to the Gallic tempera- 
ment, she was by no means certain, although 
the pastime drew her. What a playmate! 
Her latent joy in foolery flowered like magic 
under his eyes. His startled, delighted 
laughter. Most likely the French girl had 
kept him forever serious, forever groping in 
emotional fogs, never teased or amused or 
just humanly played with him. 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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Lhe new idea in 
GAITERS 


The Faseal Slide always slides; its action is 
sure and unfailing. “It works like a charm.” 
A light pull up or down—and the Faseal 
is on or off in a trice! 


You get a new idea of ease, convenience 
and protection in the Faseal Gaiter. It 
guards your feet against wet and dampness, 
and yet is light enough for comfortable 
walking. Made of high-grade jersey, fleece 
lined. Carefully fitted and smartly tailored 
as a glove; in fact, aslim ankle loses none of its 
trim and shapely grace in this Faseal Gaiter. 


Firestone Footwear Co. 
Chicago HUDSON, MASS. Boston 


TheMavk 
of Quay 


Firestone 
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You can drive a Chevrolet 40 or 50 miles 
an hour, hour after hour, without the 
slightest sense of forcing or fatigue— 


—and this but indicates the astonishing 
excellence of Chevrolet’s power-plant! 


In itself this one phase of Chevrolet per- 
formance is sufficient to distinguish 
Chevrolet from all other cars in its class. 
Yet, with this power are coupled 
elements of smoothness, acceleration, 
stamina, and economy, so pronounced 
that clearly they can only result from 
combining the most modern develop- 
ments in design with the finest of quality 
and precision methods of construction. 
There are no finer equipped automobile 
plants in the world than those in which 
Chevrolet cars are built! 


Chevrolet has a valve-in-head motor 
of exactly the same type which has won 
every national race classic of recent years. 
It is the only valve-in-head motor used in 
a low-priced car and gives Chevrolet all 
the advantages inherent to the valve-in- 


A Precision-Built Motor-famous 
_ everywhere for power and economy 


head design that has proved so successful 
on some of the most famous of the high- 
est priced cars. The combustion cham- 
ber, of which every surface is fully ma- 
chined, is more compact than on any 
other type of engine built today, thereby 
cutting down power loss through radia- 
tion of heat. The cylinder walls are 
expertly honed. As a result of such 
design and construction, the Chevrolet 
motor develops that remarkable degree 
of power and economy for which it is 
famous the world over. 


You need only to sit at the wheel to learn 
how, in every phase of performance, it 
emphasizes the fine quality, the beauty, 
comfort, ease of operation and value 
which are winning the world to Chev- 
rolet at the fastest rate ever enjoyed by 
any gear-shift car. 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near you. See 
him today and find out what an amazing 
delight it is to drive this modern car with 
its famous valve-in-head motor! 


Touring *510, Roadster $510, Coupe 645, Coach 645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, 
Y2-Ton Truck $375 and 1-Ton Truck *495 (Chassis Only), All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(3 OING round in circles!"’ Is this 
\—4 what you do when you get a meal? 
¢ Watch yourself and see. 


Are you always running from the kitchen 
table over to the cupboard for a dish? 
Then darting into the pantry for a bowl? 
Back and forth, round and round—just 
collecting things so you can start to cook! 


What a waste of steps! A waste of time 
and energy, too—time and energy you 
ought to have for pleasure. 


You can have it, even in the busiest 
household! One central piece of kitchen 
equipment will give it to you. 

A working center! This is the great 
need of the American household, do- 
mestic science experts say. 

A center where all your cooking sup- 
plies and utensils are ready assembled. 
Where you can sit comfortably and mix 
your ingredients. A Hoosier! 


Saves 1,000 steps a day! 


Do you know what the Hoosier is doing 
for the 2,000,000 kitchens in which it is 
the chosen working center today? I¢ is 
Saving 1,000 steps a day in every one of 
these kitchens! 

The Hoosier saves because it gives a 
combination service that separate pieces of 
furniture cannot give. 


It is your work table. The best sep- 
arate work table can’t give you a greater 
expanse of open, uncluttered work space. 


THE WORKING CENTER 


Steps, Steps, Steps / 


around and around ina circle 
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It is your cupboard—holding all the 
dishes, utensils and supplies you need to 
use for every meal, every day. You can't 
build in a cupboard with the working 
facilities of the Hoosier. 


It is your pantry—with needed storage 
space always right at hand! No distant 
built-in pantry is half so convenient. 


Architects and builders see the many- 
sided convenience of the Hoosier working 
center and are now specifying it in thou- 
sands of homes instead of the old built-in 
equipment. You can have it permanently 
installed or movable, as you wish. 


One other thing the domestic science 
authorities who designed the Hoosier 
offer to your kitchen. Beauty! Hoosier has 
a beauty of design and finish never before 
found in kitchen furniture. It is so clean 
and restful, in two-tone grey, silver oak. 


You CAN afford it 
at the new low prices! 


Don’t imagine Hoosier is beyond yout 
means. Everyone can have the comfort and 
convenience of a Hoosier kitchen. You 
can have a Hoosier cabinet for as little as 
$37.25, plus freight—values you can’t 
begin to have with built-in cupboards! 

And you can buy it on such accom- 
modating terms! Just a small first pay- 
ment—manage the balance to suit. The 
Hoosier store in your town will be glad 
to show you all the new models. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 1126 Sydney Street, Newcastle, Indiana : 
British address: Louis Matthews, Hoosier Store, 3/5 Preston St., Liverpool : 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: ‘‘Fewer Steps in Your Kitchen.” : 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

“‘He’d be a different man with me,” 
thought Audrey proudly. 

He said at that moment, ‘‘ You’re won- 
derful. You’ve come through hell, with the 
heart of a child, haven’t you?” 

And Audrey was sharply and curiously 
ashamed of her trickery. His eyes were so 
reverent. 

She said forlornly, ‘I think I’ll go up- 
stairs to bed. I’ma little tired’; because 
she didn’t want to be the divorced English- 
woman any more, and yet she hated to 
confess to him such an absurd, such an 
unwarrantable deception. 

He had out his watch, protesting, when 
the lightning, which had been growing 
fainter and more distant for some time— 
either that or they hadn’t so much noticed 
it—scarred the wall above his head with a 
searing flash and thunder cracked the uni- 
verse thereafter. 

“That struck somewhere,” he said. 

Audrey hid her face in her hands and 
trembled. “I can’t go upstairs. I’m terri- 
fied.”’ 

“You shan’t go upstairs. Come back to 
the fire.”’ 

So they went back to the fire once again, 
and he arranged the cushions of her chair, 
put another cushion beneath her feet, sat 
himself down on the rug, took out his pipe, 
drew up his knees and said, ‘“‘Go on—go to 
sleep. I’ll stand watch.”’ 

The odd thing about it was that Audrey 
slept. She thought she couldn’t possibly. 
She didn’t mean to. But curled close in 
that motherly old chair, with the firelight 
warm around her, with that silent figure 
sitting at her feet, watching and warding 
her She was more tired than she 
knew, and her eyelids drooped. She tried 
to talk, while drowsiness numbed her like a 
drug. 

“Don’t bother,”’ 
sleep.”’ 

The last she knew he was sitting with his 
head back, smoke curling up before his 
face, holding his pipe in one hand, hugging 
his knees with the other, and smiling 
faintly, with the knife in his pocket—the 
knife that had slashed a cousin’s cheek— 
for reminder. 

Had he ever watched over the French 
girl while she slept in a chair before the 
fire? Had he ever known peace like this 
before? Had his cold and bitter heart 
known warmth and gentleness like this? 
Or was Audrey first to bring it to him? 

The wonder of taming that stormy soul, 
of easing such deep-set hurt! 

She thought, dropping into gulfs of sleep, 
she heard him say softly, ‘‘Good night, 
dear.” 

Then, conscious only of rain without and 
fire within, she slid into oblivion. 


he said. ‘Go to 


She woke and sat straight up in her chair, 
heart thudding, hands chilling, choking 
back a cry. 

“Tt’s all right,” he told her. He was on 
his feet, stretching like a cat, smiling down 
at her reassuringly. 

“T didn’t know where I was,” said Au- 
drey slowly. ‘‘What time is it?” 

““T knew,” said he. ‘And it’s not quite 
three o’clock.”’ 

“How dreadful—how perfectly dread- 
ful! Have you been asleep yourself?”’ 

“No, I didn’t want to. Taking care of 
you. You need to be taken care of after 
all you’ve been through. Life’s been so 
rotten to you.”’ It was a full moment be- 
fore she remembered why. “ You’re such a 
child,’ he said. ‘‘ You’re so sweet—to— 
have been hurt so! I’d like to kill the man 
who hurt you.”’ 

The house was very still, very dark, for 
the fire was low and only one lamp burned 
on a table in a corner of the room. Audrey 
got out of her chair and he came close and 
held out his arms to her quite simply. 

“Does it make any difference,’’ he said, 
“that you never saw me before tonight?” 

“No,” said Audrey, almost in a whisper. 

She let him kiss her—she wanted him to 
kiss her—but dazed with tenderness un- 
imaginable, passion beyond tenderness, she 
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yet drew herself free and told him doggedly: 
“T’m not that romantic Englishwoman. 
I’m Audrey Greene. I don’t know why I 
let you think I was. I’m most awfully 
ashamed of it. It seemed funny at the mo- 
ment. It doesn’t seem funny now.” 

He stood and looked at her for some 
moments without a word. ‘‘Who are you 
then?”’ he asked at last—no reproaches, 
no outburst, his eyes steady on her face. 
But his hand slid into his pocket and 
Audrey shivered violently. What was he 
remembering? That all women were liars? 
And she had proved it to him. Just when 
he was beginning to trust again! 

She went through with it, trying not to 
let her voice quaver: “‘I—I’m a friend of 
Lolly’s. We were in school together. I’m 
on the stage.’”’ Some imp of the perverse 
made her add, “Most of the time.” And 
she sniffed. She couldn’t help it. 

She wouldn’t look at him. She couldn’t 
bear to see his eyes grow steely, his mouth 
grow hard—‘‘silky with hate for the entire 
lot of us.’’ He had been so heavenly gentle 
with her, so happy in taking care of her, 
making up to her for her tragic marital 
experience. : 

She sniffed again and started blindly for 
the stairs. At least, she needn’t stay to 
weep in his presence. She was cold, she was 
tired, she was 2 fool, in a strange house, at 
three in the morning, with a strange man. 

‘Where are you going?”’ said the strange 
man suddenly, and caught her and hugged 
her close, muttering, “‘Gosh, what a relief!’’ 

“Relief!”’ cried Audrey, now distinctly 
quavering. She rubbed her cheek against 
his coat and clung to him tight. Three in 
the morning—a lovely hour—an enchanted 
house—the prince himself! 

‘All that stuff about your past. I’ll bet 
you haven’t any past!” 

“JT haven’t—much. Do you like me bet- 
ter without one?” 

“T want you without one. I’m rottenly 
jealous. I want you just as you look, just 
as you are.” 

“But you thought I was the English- 
woman. I must look like that.” 

“‘T saw her only once. She was slim and 
blond and beautiful. I didn’t even hear her 
voice. But when you said I’d seen 
you y 

“T didn’t say you had. I said you might 
have—I meant on the stage.” 

He said again, close to her ear, ‘‘ Does it 
matter that we never saw each other before 
tonight?” 

“Oh, I do so want you to be happy!” 
whispered Audrey, and turned her lips to 
his. 

They heard Justine stirring uneasily up- 
stairs, otherwise they might have lingered 
before the dying fire the rest of that night. 
As it was, they parted at Audrey’s door, 
like travelers saying good-by at the edge of 
a trackless sea, having only just found each 
other. 

“At least,’ he said, “we'll have break- 
fast together.” 

“Just us!’’ whispered Audrey, before she 
closed the door on him. 

But in that, fate being what it is, she 
erred amazingly. At nine the next morn- 
ing, having for two hours slept not at all 
and for about four slept sound and peace- 
fully, she woke into a quiet, rain-washed 
world and went downstairs, palpitant, in a 
fresh pink frock—to find seated about the 
table on which coffee and bacon and eggs 
were once more steaming, three men—him- 
self of the night before, Tim Fenner and one 
other. 

All three rose at her entrance, and Tim, 
short and dark and alert, came forward, 
beaming: ‘Well, how are you? Never 
dreamed you wouldn’t get Lolly’s message! 
’*Fraid you had a pretty poor time here last 
night—you and this brother of mine.” 

Brother of his? Audrey’s fingers grew 
cold, her face grew hot. She held herself 
steady and managed a smile. He was smil- 
ing down at her, diffidently, but his eyes 
told her that if she had dreamed, at least 
she had not dreamed alone. 

Tim’s brother—pride kept the smile on 
her lips and a casual murmur: “TI had a 
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very nice time, really, after I once got here. 
Lolly’s message is probably on my table in 
town.” She explained once more that she 
had not gone back to the apartment since 
morning. 

Tim’s brother—she hadn’t known Tim 
had a brother—but then she didn’t, after 
all, know much about Tim. 

“Well, the storm’s pretty well over, so 
far as I can see,’’ Tim was saying cheer- 
fully. ‘“‘Roads are pretty bad, but we 
made it. Thought we’d come out, Ricky 
and I—see how the old place stood the 
blow.” Ricky was the name of Lolly’s 
Kentuckian. ‘‘By the way,” said Tim, 
“do you two know each other? Miss 
Greene, Mr. Fox.” 

Mr. Fox moved slightly and bowed, 
standing behind Tim, with his hand on the 
chair from which he had lately arisen. 
Brown hair, big mouth, bumpy nose—but 
with what a difference! His mouth didn’t 
smile; it made a heavy line above a stub- 
born jaw. His eyes didn’t smile; they re- 
garded Audrey coldly, politely but impar- 
tially, above a beak worthy of a prize 
fighter. 

How could Lolly have said he was nice— 
shy, even—or interesting? Lolly, with 
her unholy romancing! He left Audrey 
colder than any hoptoad, and found her 


as he left her, to judge from his bored ex- 


pression. 
“Have some breakfast,” said Tim exu- 
berantly. 


Audrey sat down in the chair Tim’s | 


brother drew out for her. She felt his hand 
brush her shoulder—felt it in every inch 
of her. 

“Pour her some coffee, Dave,”’ said Tim. 

So his name was Dave! 

She looked up as he handed her the cup, 
and his eyes—his nice eyes—said “ Dar- 
ling!” . 

She thought, “I'll never tell him.” 

But she did. An hour after breakfast, 
when the taciturn Ricky and Tim, blissful 
in dirty ducks and a big gray sweater, had 
gone over to the bridge to fish, she told him 
the whole ridiculous story—tea with 
Lolly—tea and gossip—the epic of the 
vengeful husband and the hunting knife— 
winding up naively, “So that’s who I 
thought you were!” 

He said, “‘I tried to tell you.” 

She said, “I thought I knew.” 

“Lord,” he reproached her, ‘‘do I look 
like that bird? He’d bite a nail any 
minute.” 

“Of course you don’t; but Lolly’s de- 
scription ——’” 

“Oh, Lolly’s descriptions! Lolly’s a 
sensation hunter. She ought to be writing 
for the movies.” 

“And when you dragged out that 
wretched knife every little while ——”’ 

“Good Lord, lots of people do that! It’s 
nothing but a fool habit.” 

“How did I know? Every time you did 
it, I could just see you carving the second 
cousin’s cheek !’’ 

They were sitting in a window seat, look- 
ing out upon a draggled but peaceful 
world—trees that the wind had whipped, 
flowers that the wind and the rain had 
beaten to earth, wan sky that the lightning 
had drained; silence everywhere, the earth 
very still, after torment, coming back to 
beauty very softly. 

““You’d never see me doing that,” said 
Dave Fenner quietly. ‘‘No knifing in 
mine. I’d walk out on ’em—that’s all! IL 
don’t want what I can’t have—for love.” 

He took Audrey’s two hands in his and 
laid his cheek down on her open palms, at 
which, conscious from head to foot of. an 
exquisite happiness, Audrey laid her cheek 
down on his hair. 

He said with a low chuckle, “‘ Very ordi- 
nary people, we are—you and me—not a 
past between us. Sorry?”’ 

“No,” said Audrey, with a chuckle of 
her own and a sigh of outrageous satisfac- 
tion. “Because if there’s anything at all in 
the law of compensation, we have a very 
purple future ahead.” She added, the 
heart-shaped mouth ever so slightly twitch- 
ing, ‘Better keep the knife!” 


So much 
easier than 
lugging heavy 
furniture 


or card games, for guests at 

dinner, for afternoon tea on the 
porch or lawn, for extra seats 
wherever you need them—whisk 
out your Stakmores and there you 
are—sturdy good-looking chairs 
that harmonize with any setting. 
You don’t have to lug heavy furni- 
ture around, nor disarrange rooms. 

Stakmores open noiselessly and 
easily. Upholstered chair seats, 
tilted backs and sturdy rigid con- 
struction give a new experience in 
comfort. When not in use, your 
Stakmore Set tucks away in acloset. 

The beautiful stains and bright 
lacquers of Stakmore Chairs add a 
note of cheerfulness to any room. 


Rigid Card Tables 


Easier to operate than any other tables on 
the market. Stronger than any other be- 
cause of unique “‘corner anchorages.” 

Send coupon below for literature show- 
ing new ideas in folding furniture. 


STAKMORE 


TRADE MARK 


ARLSrOCRAES! OF 
FOLDING FURNITURE 


STAKMORE CO, INC. 

Dept. H-3, 200 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Please send me your free literature describing Stakmore 
Chairs and Tables. 
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“Well,” said Jim, “be careful.” 

“T will. The situation, as I said this af- 
ternoon, is somewhat intricate; but never 
shall it be said that Maxwell Pemberton 
laid down on any job. And there is one 
thing to be thankful for: I may not sell this 
guy an Earthworm, but at least I have 
fixed it so he’ll never buy a Steel Elephant.” 

Jim departed, and Max sat down to read 
his letter. It was from the sales manager of 
the Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company, 
makers of Earthworm Tractors, Earth- 
worm City, Illinois, and it read as follows: 


After long secret negotiations, an amalgama- 
tion has been effected between the Farmers’ 
Friend Tractor Company and their chief com- 

etitors, the Steel Elephant Tractor Company. 
ons now on salesmen of both companies will 
coéperate with each other to the fullest possible 
extent. In cases where Earthworm salesmen 
and Steel Elephant salesmen have been ne- 
gotiating with the same prospect, it is directed 
that the two salesmen work together and sell 
the prospect whichever tractor seems best fitted 
to his needs. 


Max looked at this letter in amazement. 
The letterhead and the signature of the 
sales manager were genuine; there could 
be no doubt about it. And then Max re- 
membered that there had been rumors of 
this amalgamation, and that a few days 
previously the sales manager had hinted 
that there might soon be an important 
announcement. 

Max got up, stepped across the hall, and 
knocked on the door of Jarney’s room. 

“Come in,” said a voice. 

He walked in and handed Jarney the 
letter he had just received. Jarney replied 
by handing him a similar letter just re- 
ceived from the Steel Elephant Company. 

“The situation,’ said Max, ‘“‘becomes 
exceedingly intricate. We must decide 
what to do.”’ 

“Bxactly,” said Jarney. 

“First of all,’ said Max, “let us be 
friends. We have fought each other for 
many years, but now we must let bygones 
be bygones.”’ 

Jarney took a flask from his suitcase and 
poured part of the contents into two tum- 
blers. The two men drank and shook 
hands. 

“To the new friendship!” said Jarney. 

“And now to business!”’ said Max. ‘We 
must decide whether to concentrate our 
efforts on the Earthworm or the Steel Ele- 
phant.”’ 

“So far,’”’ said Jarney sadly, “‘the Earth- 
worm seems to have made the best im- 
pression.” 

“Yes,” agreed Max. ‘‘Mr. Wheelock 
seems to favor it, and so does his foreman.” 

“Has that foreman really been talking in 
favor of the Earthworm?” asked Jarney. 

“He has.” 

“He must be crooked. I handed him ten 
dollars this morning and promised him 
fifty more if he could swing the sale to the 
Steel Elephant. Of course I never intended 
to give him the fifty; but even so, it was dis- 
honest of him to go back on me. I can’t 
understand it.’ 

“It’s very simple,” said Max. ‘I slipped 
him five dollars and promised him a hun- 
dred to help swing the sale my way. By 
paying half what you did and promising 
twice as much I got him on my side.” 

“Were you actually intending to pay 
him the hundred?” 

“Of course not. The company is so par- 
ticular they won’t allow any expenditures 
for graft at all. Even the five dollars will 
have to appear on my expense account as 
hotel or meals or something.” 

“My company has exactly the same at- 
titude,” said Jarney. 

“But let us continue,” said Max. ‘So 
far the demonstration has gone largely in 
favor of the Earthworm—due to the fact 
that your machine has heated up so badly.” 

“The heating up has been most unusual. 
My mechanic is out in the shed going over 
the machine now. We never had such 
trouble before. I can’t understand it.” 
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“Very simple,” said Max. “I sneaked 
out last night about ten o’clock and put a 
small block of wood in the water manifold 
of your motor. The efficiency of your 
cooling system was thus reduced about 50 
per cent.” 

“Holy Moses!’’ said Jarney. ‘‘That’s a 
new one on me.”’ 

Max smiled. ‘It was suggested to me,” 
he said, ‘“‘by an old trick we used to have 
in the horse-and-mule-selling business. 
Many’s the time I’ve slipped a small hunk 
of sponge up one nostril of a competitor’s 
horse.” 

“What was that for?” 

“Tt would cut off about half the poor 
brute’s breath, and when they tried him 
out he would get winded so quick that the 
customer would buy my animal instead. 
And just as I used to plug up the breathing 
system of horses and mules, so now I plug 
up the cooling system of tractors.” 

“Tt certainly works!”’ said Jarney. 

“Yes, and in this case I’m sorry it 
did, because now I would like to sell Mr. 
Wheelock a Steel Elephant.’ 

“Why not an Earthworm? 
to like it best.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Max, “but he won’t take 
it without another day’s: demonstration. 
And, Mr. Jarney, I can’t give him another 
day’s demonstration because the bearings 
on my machine have all gone to pieces, and 


He’ seems 


apparently for no reason at all. I can’t 
understand it.”’ 
“Quite simple,’ said Jarney. “Last 


night about eleven o’clock I sneaked out 
and dumped a couple of cans of valve- 
grinding compound into your crank case.” 

“Valve-grinding compound?” 

“Yes,” said Jarney. “It’s a sort of 
emery-dust paste used for grinding valves. 
Two canfuls of that stuff have been in your 
crank case all day. Probably your cylinder 
walls and your pistons and rings are as far 
gone as your bearings. I’m surprised you 
ran as long as you did.” 

“Good Lord!’’ said Max. 
another drink.” 

The drink was produced, and afterward 
Max pulled himself together. 

“The situation,’”’ he remarked, “‘is ap- 
pallingly intricate.” 

“It looks hopeless,’’ said Jarney. “‘ You 
have spoiled my chance of making asale and 
I have spoiled yours. What can we do?” 

“Trust me,” said Max. ‘Never shall it 
be said that Maxwell Pemberton turned his 
rear to the enemy. The Earthworm is a 
blowed-up sucker, but there is still a chance 
to get by with the Steel Elephant. We will 
not tell Mr. Wheelock of the amalgamation 
of the two companies. But tomorrow I will 
go to him as the representative of the 
Earthworm and tell him that my tractor 
has gone to pieces and that I withdraw 
from the competition. Then you can have 
your mechanic take out that block of wood, 
and you can give the old man as many days 
of plowing as he wants. You can tell him 
that your first day’s failure was due to the 
fact that the machine was new and not yet 
properly tuned up.” 

“Fine!” said Jarney. 

The recently formed friendship was then 
further cemented by the rest of the con- 
tents of Jarney’s flask, and the two men 
said good night. 

The next morning, after breakfast, while 
Jarney and the Steel Elephant mechanic 
were removing the block of wood from the 
water manifold, Max had a talk with the 
owner of the farm. 

“Mr. Wheelock,”’ he said, “I have a con- 
fession to make to you. I was on the point 
of doing you a great wrong. I was on the 
point of selling you an inferior tractor—a 
machine that would not be worth to you 
one-tenth of what you would pay for it. 
But I have seen the light, Mr. Wheelock, 
and my conscience will not let me go on 
with this business.”’ 

“What! You mean the Earthworm is no 
good?”’ 


“Give me 


“Exactly that, Mr. Wheelock. I have 
worked for the Farmer’s Friend Tractor 
Company, makers of Earthworm Tractors, 
for twenty years. Most of that time I have 
been proud to represent them; they turned 
out the best tractor in the world. But re- 
cently, Mr. Wheelock, I have begun to 
think that they are cheapening their 
product. For a while I tried to shut my 
eyes to this ugly fact; I could not make 
myself believe it. But yesterday my eyes 
were opened, and I know that the Earth- 
worm tractor as at present manufactured is 
little better than a mass of junk. In justice 
to myself I can no longer sell such a ma- 
chine, and I can only advise you to buy the 
Steel Elephant.” 

“But your tractor looks better to me 
than the other.”’ 

“Outwardly, yes; but inwardly, no. If 
you do not believe it I will take you out 
and show you exactly what I saw last night 
when I inspected the Earthworm after its 
day’srun. Every bearing is worn out; the 
machine is a wreck.” 

“Well, well, well!’’ said the surprised 
Mr. Wheelock. ‘‘It sure is lucky I found it 
outin time. And probably the other feller’s 
tractor is just as-bad.”’ 

“On the contrary,” said Max, ‘‘it is a 
splendid piece of machinery.” 

“But it kept heating up all the time yes- 
terday.”’ 

“It was new, and probably wasn’t prop- 
erly tuned up. But I feel confident that it 
will run perfectly from now on, and I would 
advise you, as a friend, to buy it.” 

Max then took the bewildered Mr. 
Wheelock out to the field and let him in- 
spect the loose and pitifully worn bearings 
of the Earthworm. Before they had finished 
their inspection the Steel Elephant ap- 
peared and began steadily and efficiently 
plowing up and down the field. As soon as 
he could get away Max found the foreman 
and informed that credulous person that if 
he wanted his hundred dollars he must now 
root for the Steel Elephant. 

The plowing continued without a stop all 
morning, and by noon the Elephant had 
covered eighteen acres. It was turning 
over the ground better and faster than the 
Earthworm had the day before. At lunch 
another letter arrived for Max, and he hur- 
ried up to his room to read it. Like the 
letter of the day before, it was from the 
sales manager of the Farmers’ Friend Trac- 
tor Company, makers of Earthworm Trac- 
tors, Earthworm City, Illinois. It said: 


Following the amalgamation announced in 
my letter of yesterday, a new sales policy has 
been decided on. The new amalgamated com- 

any will continue the manufacture of both 

arthworm and Steel Elephant tractors; but, 
for the sake of concentrating sales efforts and 
simplifying service and spare-parts supply, it 
has been decided to sell Earthworms exclu- 
sively in all states west of the Mississippi and 
Steel Elephants exclusively in all states east of 
the Mississippi. 

Consequently, in your territory in the state 
of Missouri, you will concentrate on Earth- 
worms, and all Steel Elephant salesmen are 
being instructed to codperate. Henceforth, 
no Steel Elephant tractors will, under any 
circumstances, be sold in Missouri. 


Max rushed across the hall and found 
Jarney reading a letter similar to his own. 

“This is a sweet mess,’”’ said Jarney. 
“We can’t sell the old guy an Earthworm 
now. We'll have to write the company it’s 
a Steel Elephant or nothing.” 

““No,’’ said Max. ‘The company has or- 


dered me to sell an Earthworm, and I’m 


glad they have. I’ve sold many an Earth- 
worm before in the face of Steel Elephant 
competition, and I can do it again. It will 
be hard. But never shall it be said that 
Maxwell Pemberton was daunted by diffi- 
culties. We are going to sell Mr. Wheelock 
a whole fleet of Earthworms.”’ 

“How?” asked Jarney. ; 

“Simple enough. Yesterday I sacrificed 
myself for the good of all, and today it’s 
your turn. Certainly, Mr. Jarney, you will 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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and Now 
the Top FINISH 
Catches Up 


Ihe were helpless victims of con- 
stant exposure to all kinds of 
weather—until Duro Gloss Top 
Finish was discovered. Now tops 
can be protected, and kept attrac- 
tive and weather-proof. For Duro 
Gloss Finish, the new-type top fin- 
ish, can be applied by anyone. It 
beautifies and preserves the top 
material. Dries overnight to a lus- 
trous, smooth finish. Impervious to 
cold and heat. 


Just as the lacquer finishes have 
revolutionized body painting, now 
Duro Gloss revolutionizes top re- 
finishing. 


You may apply Duro Gloss yourself, or, 
if you prefer, any good trim shop, paint 
shop or service station will put it on for 
you. Duro Gloss is sold by leading acces- 
sory stores, garages and trim shops in con- 
venient sized cans. If your dealer does not 
have Duro Gloss yet, send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Duro Gloss Top Material 


When you have your top recovered, you 
will want Duro Gloss Top Material. Its 
uniform high quality insures long top life. 
And it has the famous Duro Gloss Finish, 
too. All trim shops have Duro Gloss Top 
Material, or can get it for you readily. 


Duro Gloss Top Patching 


For holes and splits of average size, 
Duro Gloss Top Patching is ideal. Easy to 
apply. Sticks so tight it can’t be pulled 
off. Ask your dealer. 


J.C. HAARTZ COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


‘Finish 
Top Material 
Top Patching 


Top 


TO THE TRADE: Write name and address in 
margin below, tear off and mail for attractive Duro 
Gloss proposition. Check whether 
Jobber O Trim Shop 

0) Accessory Store 


O Car Dealer 
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Maybe you wont admit this— 


INE one likes to admit being lazy— 


about anything! 


Particularly not to a boss, to a wife or 
to a father-in-law. 

Up to this point we probably agree, 
don’t we? 

BUT—unfortunately, most of uu—maybe 
all of us—are lazy about certain things. 
Usually these are the small, important 
things in life, things that often have a 
very important bearing on our own 
well-being. 

Take brushing the teeth, for example: 
even in this simple little job many of 
us are careless. 

At night we're tired; in the morning 
we're in a hurry. 

Realizing the truth of this, the makers 
of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 
mulate a dentifrice that would furnish 
the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 
In short, a tooth paste eficient even in 
the hands of lazy people—for in tooth 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
(according to tests based upon the scale of Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 


brushing, at least, the word lazy applies. 


to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
specially prepared cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Woah 


COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 


November 20,1926 
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Clincher Bicycle Tire 


The 1926 SS 
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Some Questions and Answers about 


Tire Progress and Tire Leadership 


Question— Who was first to vulcan- 
ize rubber on a commercial scale? 


Answer— The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1842. 


Question—Who first patented and 
manufactured Clincher Tires? 


Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1891. 


Question— Who was first to manu- 
facture Automobile Tires? 


Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1895. 


Question— Who was the first to pro- 
duce and manufacture Cord Tires 
for automobiles? 

Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1903. 


Question— Who first developed and 
produced Pneumatic Truck Tires? 

Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1909-10. 


Question—What American Rubber 
Manufacturer first planned and 
developed rubber plantations? 


Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company— beginning in 1909. 


Question— What tire manufacturer 
was first to design and control 
Cotton Mills for the production of 
Cord for Cord Tire Construction? 


Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1916. 


Question—What tire manufacturer 
invented Latex-treated Web Cord, 
using pure Latex and eliminating 
cross-threads in building tires? 


Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1922. 


Question— What manufacturer in- 
vented Sprayed Rubber—the first 
acid-free and smoke-free rubber? 


Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1922. 


Question—What company invented 
the Flat Band Method, insuring 
equal tension and stress in each 
cord in the finished tire? 

Answer—The United States Rubber 


Company—in 1922. 


Question— What tire manufacturer 
produced the first Pneumatic Cord 
Tire specifically designed for Bus 
Service? 


Answer—The United States Rubber 
Company—in 1925. 
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(Continued from Page 109) 
be a good enough sport to sacrifice yourself 
for the common cause?”’ 

“Of course I want to be a good sport.” 

“Fine!’’ said Max, shaking him by the 
hand. ‘So you agree?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jarney doubtfully. “But 
what can I do? What can either of us do?”’ 

“Leave that to me, and come along. In 
ten minutes I’ll have old man Wheelock off 
the Steel Elephant for life. And in a couple 
of days he will be signing an order for a 
half dozen Earthworms. Come!”’ 

Max dragged the hesitating Jarney down- 
stairs and out to the field. The Steel Ele- 
phant was plowing up and down at a great 
rate, its motor running as steadily as a 
clock. At the end of the field stood Mr. 
Wheelock and his foreman; and as the two 
salesmen came up they heard the foreman 
say, ‘Yes, I’ve changed my mind. I believe 
the Steel Elephant is the best after all.’ 

“Mr. Wheelock,” interrupted Max, “I 
have important news for you. I wish to 
take back everything I said this morning.” 

““What’s theidea?’’ asked Mr. Wheelock. 

“T have just discovered certain sinister 
facts which vindicate the good name of the 
Earthworm, and blacken forever the repu- 
tation of the Steel Elephant Tractor Com- 
pany.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T have discovered, Mr. Wheelock, that 
the bearings in my tractor were not at fault. 
Those bearings wore out, not because they 
were made of defective material or were 
poorly installed, but because some mis- 
creant—some low wretch—put emery dust, 
or valve-grinding compound, in the oil of 
the crank case.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T know because the culprit has con- 
fessed.”’ 

Mr. Jarney began to look worried. 

“Who was it?”’ said Mr. Wheelock. “‘He 
ought to be put in jail.” 

“No,” said Max, ‘‘I have promised him 
forgiveness because he has had a change of 
heart. He is sorry for his past sins, he has 
made a clean breast of things, and he will 
do all in his power to right this terrible 
wrong. He and I agree that you must give 
the Earthworm another chance. My me- 
chanie will soon be back to make repairs, 
and to convince you by further demonstra- 
tion that the Earthworm is the only ma- 
chine for you to buy.” 

“But how about the Steel Elephant?” 

Max frowned. ‘‘ You cannot afford to do 
business with the Steel Elephant Tractor 
Company. Even if their machine was as 
good as the Earthworm—which it certainly 
is not—you could not afford to do business 
with them. They are a crooked bunch. 
They are all as crooked as was Mr. Jarney 
here before he had his change of heart.” 


SOME 


matter or was arranging one of his jokes, 
for Collier’s success in such things is mainly 
due to his immobile and unsmiling face and 
the absolute conviction with which he 
speaks. Seeing me, he motioned me to 
join them, and when I reached their table 
he said, ‘‘Tell Bill why I had to discharge 
Wallace McCutcheon.” 

I had no clew as to what answer he 
wanted, but I knew him and his methods 
thoroughly, for we had done considerable 
teamwork together. I also knew that he 
had not discharged McCutcheon; that 
McCutcheon was one of his valuable allies, 
and had been for some years; that as Col- 
lier had closed rather early, McCutcheon 
was going into the production of a Western 
play for a summer engagement, but was re- 
turning to Collier the next season. Know- 
ing this, and realizing that there was prac- 
tically only one reason for which Collier 
would discharge any man—especially so 
good a bridge player as McCutcheon, who 
made up Collier’s four in the company 
when they were on the road—I promptly 
answered, ‘‘Because he would insist on 
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“So it was Mr. Jarney who put the em- 
ery dust in your crank case?” 

“Yes,’’ said Max, ‘‘this very man who 
now stands before us hanging his head in 
shame.” 

But Mr. Jarney did not hang his head in 
shame. ‘You dirty bum!” he shouted. 
“You never said you were going to tell on 
me this way. You ain’t got any right to 
give away what I told you in confidence.” 

“You seem to admit it, all right,” re- 
marked Mr. Wheelock, “but you don’t 
seem very repentant.”’ 

Max stepped close to Jarney. “Shut 
up!” he whispered. ‘‘Didn’t you promise 
to be a good sport and sacrifice yourself for 
the common cause?”’ 

“T ain’t going to let you pose as an 
angel,” yelled Jarney, “‘while you show me 
up for a crook. You’re just as bad as I 
am.”’ He turned to Mr. Wheelock. ‘‘This 
guy Pemberton,’”’ he went on, ‘‘put a big 
chunk of wood in my water manifold yester- 
day morning. It blocked off half the circu- 
lation in the cooling system.” 

“So that was why your machine heated 
up?” asked Mr. Wheelock. 

“You shouldn’t have told him,” said 
Max. “You shouldn’t have told him. 
You’ve spilled the beans all over every- 
where. Hello, who’s this?” 

They looked up and saw two men coming 
toward them’ from the farmhouse. One of 
them was Jim, the mechanic, just returned 
from his trip to the factory. The other was 
a tall, important-looking man they had 
never seen before. These men walked up 
and joined the group, and Jim introduced 
his companion. 

“This is Mr. Burr,” he said, ““who has 
just been appointed sales manager for the 
new amalgamated tractor company.” 

Mr. Burr shook hands all around. “From 
what this young man told me,”’ he said, in- 
dicating Jim, “I gathered that you were in 
a good deal of trouble down here. Things 
seemed to be in such an unusual condition 
that I decided to come along myself and 
find out what is the matter.” 

“T can tell you what’s the matter,” said 
old Mr. Wheelock, suddenly speaking up. 
“All you tractor people are a bunch of 
crooks, that’s what’s the matter. One of 
these guys has been putting emery dust in 
the crank case of the other guy’s tractor, 
and the other guy has been plugging up the 
cooling system of the first guy’s tractor, 
and both of them have told me more lies the 
last few days than any ordinary man could 
think up in a hundred years.” 

“But there must have been some mis- 
take,”’ said Mr. Burr. 

“There sure has been a mistake,” said 
Mr. Wheelock. “‘I made the biggest mistake 
of my life when I first let these two swin- 
dlers come onto my farm. But they won’t 
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killing your scenes,”’ which turned out to 
be the very answer Collier wanted. 

“There!’’ he said to the actor trium- 
phantly. ‘‘What did I tell you?’’ And he 
motioned for me to sit down and join them. 
Then he went on to say that he had been 
warning Bill, who was also in the new play, 
to look out for McCutcheon in their scenes, 
for he would steal them away from him if 
he possibly could. 

“But what can he do?”’ asked Bill. 

Collier answered: ‘‘He’s been talking it 
over with me and I’m going to tell you, be- 
cause I’m your friend and because I won’t 
stand for such practices on the stage if I 
can help it. He makes his entrance on a 
horse after a long ride, doesn’t he?”’ 

“cc Yes’? 

“‘Well—this is in the strictest confidence, 
mind you—he has sent for Prancer.”’ 

““What’s Prancer?”’ 

“He’s McCutcheon’s trick horse which 
he keeps on his father’s farm and rides in 
the summer. He bought him from a circus 
for which he always led the parade be- 
cause he’s such a high stepper. He’s the 


stay long. I’ll let the two mechanics stay 
long enough to get the machines away, but 
if the rest of you aren’t off my property in 
fifteen minutes I’ll send a gang of my farm 
hands to throw you off. Good-by.” 

Grabbing his foreman by the arm, Mr. 
Wheelock started toward the house. 

“Wait a minute!’’ Mr. Burr called after 
him. “Surely you haven’t given up the 
idea of getting yourself some tractors?” 

“You can keep your old tractors,’’ Mr. 
Wheelock shouted back. “If I had any 
confidence in you fellers I might take sev- 
eral. But I make it a rule never to deal with 
crooks. So I won’t deal with you. I am 
going to buy a hundred mules, just as I 
had planned. That is final.’”” And he con- 
tinued toward the house with his foreman. 

Mr. Burr turned to the two salesmen. 
“Was that man telling the truth?’ he 
asked severely. “‘Did you, Mr. Jarney, put 
emery dust in the crank case of the Earth- 
worm tractor?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jarney, ‘“‘it was sort of 
like this 2 

“Answer me, yes or no.” 

“Well, yes, I did; but that was before I 
knew the two companies were combined. 
I thought ——”’ 

“That’s enough. And you, Mr. Pem- 
berton, did you tamper with the cooling 
system of the Steel Elephant?” 

“Well,” said Max, “I did sort of take a 
little block of wood, and more or less as a 
joke, I put it in the water manifold. But it 
really didn’t hurt anything, and HS 

“That’s all I want to know,” Mr. Burr 
cut in. “And now I’ll tell you something. 
You are not the type of salesmen we want 
in our new organization. I’msurprised that 
you were tolerated in the old companies. 
You will turn in your accounts at the com- 
pany’s offices at your earliest convenience, 
and receive your final pay checks.’”’ He 
turned to Jim. ‘‘Come,”’ he said, ‘‘I want 
to have a look at those bearings.” 

Mr. Burr and Jim walked over toward 
the Earthworm tractor, leaving Max and 
Jarney alone. 

“The situation,” said Jarney, ‘‘seems to 
be what you would call intricate. What’ll 
we do?” 

“Tt makes no difference to me what you 
do,” said Max. ‘‘As far as I’m concerned 
the situation is very simple.’’ He looked at 
his watch. 
“T’m going to catch the three o’clock train 
for St. Louis. Tonight I’ll see my old part- 
ner, Pete Johnson; he’s still in the horse- 
and-mule business back there. I’ll make him 
sign an agreement giving me a generous 
rake-off, and tomorrow I’ll have him up 
here to sell this guy the hundred mules he’s 
looking for. Yes, sir, it shall never be said 
that Maxwell Pemberton failed to rise to an 
emergency.” 


“Just two o’clock,’”’ he said. | 


best trained horse I ever saw. He can 


waltz, stand on his hind legs, play dead and 
everything.” 

“But what will he do when McCutcheon 
makes his entrance on him?” 

“‘Prance.” 

“What do you mean—prance?”’ 

“T mean that he’ll do a little high step- 
ping, stand on his hind legs and things like 
that. It will bea great entrance for Wallie.”’ 

“But what happens to me?”’ 

“Don’t worry, Wallie can handle him all 
right. He’ll see that he doesn’t hurt you.” 

““T don’t mean that. I mean what hap- 
pens to my scene?—and it’s the only good 
one I have in the play.” 

‘“What does he care about your scene?”’ 

“He'd better care.” 

“And when he dismounts he’s going to 
spring his great dust effect.” 

““What’s that?”’ 

“He’s found a patent invisible alkali 
dust.” 

“A which?” 

““A patent invisible alkali dust. It can’t 
be seen on his clothes, but when he brushes 
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Styles You’ll See 


on the Campus 


Youth demands style. Youth 
is fussy about fit. Youth appre- 
ciates little superiorities in 
workmanship and quality. 


That’s why Collegiate Shirts 
are so popular on the campus. 
And they’re made by a firm 
which has created the styles for 
youths and boys for more than 
30 years. 


98 
Gf SPORT 
JACKETS 


lS ; 


The Red-Blooded Jacket 
for Outdoor Wear 


The real thing for boys and youths— 
and girls—who like to dress in the 
spirit of the big outdoors. Picturesque. 
Comfortable. Durable. Made of all 
Pure Wool. 


Select from a wonderful array of ex- 
clusive colors, plaids and patterns. And 
be sure to look for the name ‘‘ Puritan.” 


At the Better Stores Everywhere 


Greenebaum Bros. & Company 
58th and Market Sts., Philadelphia 
New York — 200 Fifth Avenue 


Manufacturers of 


Collegiate Shirts 
for Youths 


Puritan Sport 
Jackets 


Puritan Blouses 
for Boys 
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DEALERS who 
haven't yet stock- 
ed the Douglass 
should wire Har- 
graft & Sons, 
Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago, for an 
assortment. The 


Douglass Co. 


Now—an 
AUTOMATIC /ighter 


Just press the trigger 
—there’s your light 


MATCHES, it would seem, along with 
the buggy whip and the bustle, have 
passed into the dust of yesterday. 


For smokers, at least that select 
group of them who stand about with 
the air of having just made a hole-in- 
one, are now offering the unenlight- 
ened a ready flame which they appear 
to produce out of nothingness. 


The fact is, the new Douglass 
Lighter, vest pocket or vanity size, 
in gold, silver, or leather covered, is 
rather a sensation—in appearance, in 
the way it works. 


No whatnots to lift or wheels to turn— 
just a trigger to press and there’s the light. 


Were you looking through The Post for 
gift suggestions? 


For the Douglass Lighter, go to that 
jeweler or tobacconist in your town who 
regularly offers the best of the newer 
things. 


The 
Douglass 
Lighter 


SPONSORED BY HARGRAFT 


THE SATURDAY 


them it comes out like a cloud. It’s abso- 
lutely new and he’s figuring to be the first 


| to use it.” 


‘“And where will I be?” 

“In the dust.”’ 

“Ts that so?” 

“He has to climb up a ladder to get onto 


' the roof of an adobe hut, hasn’t he?” 


Yes? 

*‘T don’t know what he’s going to do at 
that spot. When he came to it he just 
laughed. I’m warning you. You watch 


| him! You watch him!” 


| Collier at the 
| fourth rehearsal, 
| as Collier was 


| if it came any ear- 


| the gallop of an 


The Douglass is automatic. Just press the trigger—there’s your 
light! Look for the name Douglass on the bottom of the lighter 


“You can bet I’ll watch him, and if he 
tries any of those tricks on me it will be 
him for the hospital and me for jail.” 

With many admonitions from Collier 
that Bill was not to betray him to Mc- 
Cutcheon, the curtain came down on the 
first scene. The second scene was the find- 
ing of McCutcheon and the producer and 
the explaining of what Collier had done. 


| Both entered into the joke enthusiastically, 


and it was arranged that McCutcheon 
should dothe busi- 
ness indicated by 


afraid Bill might 
be too suspicious 


lier. At the fourth 
rehearsal, Collier 
and I being pres- 
ent, when it came 
to McCutcheon’s 
entrance, he, off- 
stage, slapped his 
thighs to indicate 


approaching 
horse, called 
“Whoa! Whoa! 
Whoa! Steady, 
boy! Steady!” 
and came on 
prancing. 

Bill, whose ap- 
prehension had 
been dulled by 
three days of 
peace, was sur- 
prised for a second, after which he viewed 
McCutcheon truculently. When McCutch- 
eon stopped, Bill said aggressively, ‘‘ What’s 
that?”’ to which McCutcheon answered, 
““That’s my horse, Prancer. He does some 


| fancy stepping and I thought I’d imitate 
| him for you so you wouldn’t be too much 


surprised at the dress rehearsal.” 


When Bill Bit the Dust 


“You’re coming in on a fancy stepper, 
are you?”’ demanded Bill. 

McCutcheon answered, ‘‘ Yes; 
ranged it with the director.” 

Bill stepped down to the footlights and 
asked, ‘‘Is he going to do that?” 

The director replied, ‘“Yes; it’s accord- 
ing to plan.” 

“But,” said Bill, ‘‘where will I be?” 

To this the director answered, ‘‘No argu- 
ments, please. If there is anything to dis- 
cuss we'll take it up afterward.” 

Bill, bellicose and sore, went on with the 
rehearsal until McCutcheon resumed the 
prancing, pretended to dismount, punched 
his chest vigorously and slapped his clothes 
thoroughly with his hat. 

Then Bill said, ‘‘ That’s the dust effect, I 
suppose.”’ 

McCutcheon replied, ‘‘ Yes, and it will be 
great. I’ve got some patent invisible alkali 
dust and Pe 

“T know all about that,’ interrupted 
Bill; ‘but it doesn’t go.’ 

“Take it up with the director.”’ 

Again Bill stepped to the footlights. “‘Is 
that in?” he asked, and the director an- 
swered “‘It is.”’ 

“But where will I be?” insisted Bill, and 
again the director replied, ‘‘No arguments, 
if you please. If there is anything to dis- 
cuss we will take it up after the rehearsal.”’ 

Bill, more truculent than ever, again re- 
sumed the rehearsal, and all went well until 
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McCutcheon was about to climb the lad- 
der, at which point he ran up and down the 
stage, taking the steps on his toes and 
throwing his knees well up in the air. 

“What are you doing now?’’ demanded 
Bill. 

“Running up and down the ladder,’ Mc- 
Cutcheon answered. 

Again Bill stepped to the footlights and 
asked “Is that in?’’ To which the director 
replied ‘‘It is.’’ 

“All right,” said Bill; “if that’s in I’m 
out.” 

Then he tossed his part onto the prompt 
table and started toward the door, but was 
soon stopped by the laughter of the com- 
pany, who had been advised regarding 
what was to happen. Explanations fol- 
lowed. Bill accepted them good-naturedly, 
shook his fist at Collier and went on with 
his work, relieved and happy. 

As gambling was not allowed in the club, 
a special room was reserved for us every 
Saturday night at the same restaurant, and 

there the game 
began at half-past 
eleven. We played 
_often and long, 
and all of us had 
some of the mer; 
riest nights of our 
lives. One Sun- 
day ‘morning, af- 
ter an all-night 
session, Collier 
said to Goodwin, 
who was sailing 
for Europe that 
week, “When do 
you sail, Nat?” 


Two Rolls 


Goodwin re- 
plied, ‘‘Wednes- 
day.” 

“Good!” said 
Collier. “‘I’ll sit 
up with you.” 

“Tt’sa go!” re- 
plied Goodwin. 

They then set- 
tled that they 
would be together continuously until it was 
time for Goodwin to go aboard. Collier, who 
could do with less sleep than any man I ever 
knew, was playing at the Madison Square 
Theater, and it was arranged that Goodwin 
was to sit in a box and watch the perform- 
ance Monday and Tuesday evening. This 
he did successfully on Monday, but on 
Tuesday he fell asleep, and Collier sent his 
dresser to wake him and claimed a foul. 

Another player was H. C. Barnabee, the 
much-loved comedian of the old Bostoni- 
ans. Barnabee was one of the worst play- 
ers who ever drew to an inside straight with 
only one man in. His game was so trans- 
parent that we began to go to other rooms 
in an effort to evade him; but we soon 
found it useless, for when it came to a poker 
game he had a nose like a champion bird 
dog. 

Once when he was playing as usual, he 
said, ‘‘ Well, boys, I’ve played this game for 
thirty years, won once and didn’t get the 
money. But some day the luck will turn 
and when it does look out for me.”’ 

It was of another such player that Fred- 
erick Harrison, one of the wits of the Lotos 
Club, once said, ‘‘ He is what I call the ideal 
poker player. He always comes with two 
rolls of money—one is his and one is 
ours.”’ 

Booth Tarkington, Harry Leon Wilson 
and I spent part of a winter at Pass Chris- 
tian, where every afternoon from three to 
five we played in a dollar-limit game which 
we called the meeting of the road commis- 
sioners. Among the players was a well- 
known merchant from Chicago who when 
we left stayed on. Meeting Tarkington 
some time later, Tarkington asked him how 
he fared in the game. The merchant told 
him that soon after we departed two strang- 
ers came into it, and that almost before he 
realized it they were playing five-dollar 
jackpots and ten-dollar roodles. 
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“How did you come out?” asked Tar- 
kington; and the merchant answered, ‘‘ Mr. 
Tarkington, the next time you write a 
drama, have a sucker for a hero and let me 
play the part.” 

Soon after the second season of Why 
Smith Left Home the firm of Broadhurst 
Brothers was dissolved. Hearing of this, 
Charles Frohman offered to produce any- 
thing that I wrote for five years; and his 
terms being very liberal, as they always 
were with a playwright, a contract to that 
effect was drawn and signed. Being firmly 
convinced that Hoyt was right about the 
public’s thinking one only a funny man, the 
first play I wrote was a romantic comedy. 
After reading it, Frohman asked me to call 
on him. 

When I did he said: ‘‘Broadhurst, you 
have a contract with me and I shall keep it 
to the letter. When I made it, however, I 
never thought of your writing anything but 
farce.” 

To this I rejoined: ‘‘Had you told me 
that, the contract would never have been 
signed. It would be impossible for me to 
agree to write only farce for the next five 
years.”’ 

Frohman answered: ‘‘If there is anyone 
at fault it is myself. You are not to blame 
in the least. As I told you, I will keep the 
contract, but I must say again that I really 
thought you would write nothing but farce. 
Now the only question is, have you any 
suggestion to make?”’ To this I said the 
obvious thing and we tore up the contract. 

My determination not to write another 
farce until I had written at least one suc- 
cessful play of another type resulted in my 
being without a production for four years. 
The managers’ cry was: ‘‘Why not give 
the public what they expect from you? 
You’ve established your line, why try to 
change it?”’ 

They did not seem to realize that if I 
continued to write farce until my invention 
was exhausted—as it would have been, for 
farce is the most difficult form of the 
drama—I was finished with the stage 
forever. 

In an effort to get my work produced I 
formed a partnership with William ‘H. 
Currie, under the firm name of Broadhurst 
& Currie, and we produced a comedy of 
mine entitled A Fool and His Money. In 
the cast were Arnold Daly, George Nash, 
Jamieson Lee Fenney and John Robertson, 
now the famous producer of moving pic- 
tures, who appeared in one act only as a 
Scotch golf instructor and gave an excellent 
characterization. 

The piece had a successful New York 
engagement, but when it came to booking 
it on the road we had a disagreement with 
the powers that were, and as there was at 
that time only one syndicate and that con- 
trolled all the first-class theaters, we were 
forced to confine our output to the popular- 
price houses then under the management of 
Stair & Havlin. 


An Accidental Alarm Clock 


Our first venture with Stair & Havlin was 
the managing of Matthews and Bulger, 
whom we presented in a play called The 
Night of the Fourth, which was George 
Ade’s first contribution to the stage. 

Then, under the name of Charles New- 
man, I wrote the book of the musical play, 
Buster Brown, based on the famous ear- 
toons of that name. Again under the name 
of Charles Newman, I wrote Rudolph and 
Adolph and Fritz and Snitz for Mason and 
Mason, two Dutch comedians who were 
under our management, and a Son of Rest 
and The Duke of Duluth for that popular 
vaudeville actor, the late Nat M. Wills. 

During the rehearsals of the Son of Rest 
I became dissatisfied with the entrance 
given to Wills, who played a tramp, but did 
not know what to substitute for it. One 
morning Currie and I were standing at our 
office window, which faced on Broadway, 
and I saw a man let down an awning. 

“That’s it!’ I said. ‘‘That’s the en- 
trance for Wills!” 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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40 Minutes of Music 


—on a Single Record 


UTof the wonder-working laboratory of Thomas A. Edison, crea- 
tor of the phonograph, has come another revolutionizing inven- 
tion, an instrument and a record that render 40 MINUTES OF RE- 
CREATED MUSIC ON ONE DOUBLE-FACED RECORD. These new 
records are no larger size than short-playing records. Long 
selections — symphonies, operas, dinner music, and complete 
recital programs —that formerly required an album of rec- 
ords,maynow be contained complete ona single Edison Record, ° 
Now you can listen to this choice concert music just as 
comfortably as though you were actually seated in Carne- 


’ gie Hall or the dining room of the Commodore Hotel. 
With the same stroke of genius, Thomas A. Edison has also 
lowered the cost of phonograph music. A 5- or 6-minute, pres- 
ent-day record costs at least 75c. An Edison 24-minute record 


The New Edison costs only $1.750r44cents forsix-minutes of music. An Edison 
f 40-minute record costs only $2.50 or 38c for six minutes 
Long-Playing Phonograph of music. Edison Long-Playing Records, therefore, cut the 


cost of phonograph music in half, And you don’t have 
to jump up every few minutes to change records. Never 


before was good music so economical and convenient. Dine while the Commodore 
Hotel Orchestra renders for 


Console No. 3—(Mahogany)—In the 
new fashionable shade, Trafalgar Brown. 
A delight to the eye as well as the ear, 


This Long-Playing Phonograph costs As soon as production of the Long-Playing Phono- id afore ntinen 
mrs di | lag raph catches up with the great demand, Mr.Edison sek ) minute Progsam 
no more than ordinary, short-playing grap p g& ? ° ‘ 
j of DinnerMusic.OneEdison 
phonographs. has made arrangements to supply present Edison Long-Playing Record enter- 
owners with an attachment which converts their tains you from soup to nuts. 


instruments into Long-Playing Phonographs 
at a comparatively small charge. 
Your Edison dealer invites you to hear this 
rare musical treat. Write for descriptive 
booklet. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 


A ce eat RRR 


NO DISTORTION! The 


All Edison Records are recorded by 
Mr. Edison’s Secret Process. Absolutely 
no distortion. This is not a mere claim. 
It has been proved — in the only way 
that it can be proved — by actual side- 
by-side comparison with other phono- 
graphs and the living artists themselves. 

In selecting your phonograph, remem- 
ber that only the New Edison Phono- 
graph has ever dared the test of side-by- 
side comparisons with the living artist. 


LONG PLAYING 


PHONOGRAPH 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE > 


(Continued from Page 114) 

“What is?” asked Currie; and I replied, 
“‘He’s been asleep in the awning, and when 
the character woman lets it down, he falls 
out.” 

That was the entrance arranged, and 
although Wills did not actually fall out of 
the awning—instead he caught hold of an 
iron rod and swung himself down—it was 
very effective. 

One afternoon when the half hour for the 
matinee was called, the stage manager 
found that Wills had not arrived. He 
dashed to his hotel and found him sleeping 
deeply, having been out all night and most 
of the morning, forgetting all about the 
matinee. With difficulty the stage manager 
roused Wills and got him to the theater, 
where the curtain was held until he could 
put on his make-up and crawl into the 
awning, which he had to do before the per- 
formance began. 

Some fifteen minutes later, when the 
actress let down the awning, Wills, who 
had again fallen asleep, rolled down it with 
such force that he was catapulted over the 
iron rod and was dumped onto the stage 
after a drop of about five feet, fortunately 
landing in a recumbent position. It was 
the most electrifying entrance I have ever 
seen, and the look on the face of Wills was 
so genuinely comic that the audience, not 
knowing that anything unusual had oc- 
curred and thinking it was the usual busi- 
ness, laughed heartily and applauded 
wildly. 

When Wills made his first exit, Currie, 
who was waiting for him, said, ‘“‘That en- 
trance was great. Keep it in.’”’ The reply 
of Wills could be written only on asbestos 
note paper. 

Very unexpectedly, and to my great sur- 
prise and still greater joy, James K. 
Hackett accepted the romantic comedy 
which Frohman had refused, and produced 
it under the title, The Crown Prince. He 
made so many alterations at rehearsal that 
when he finally said ‘‘ George, do you mind 
if I change this bit?’’ I replied, “‘Jim, I need 
both the production and the money, so I 
don’t care what you change so long as you 
don’t change my name. And it isn’t that 
I’m fussy about that; I’m just used to it.” 

Hackett took it very good-naturedly and 
played the piece for two seasons, including 
an engagement at Daly’s Theater. 


Guaranteed Thumbless 


Then Weber & Fields took over A Fool 
and His Money, for William Collier, who 
was under their management, and the earth 
began to rotate again. 

Henry B. Harris produced The Price, 
with Helen Ware as the star; Crane played 
The American Lord, on which I collabo- 
rated with Charles T. Dazey; with the 
same author I wrote The Captain, for Good- 
win, who also produced my play, The East- 
erner, with a cast including Lucille La 
Verne, who came into her own in Sunup; 
Hale Hamilton, who was killed in the first 
act, but did not deserve it; Wallace 
McCutcheon, Renée Kelly and Edna Good- 
rich; I dramatized Stewart Edward White’s 
story, Conjuror’s House, for Robert Edeson 
under the title The Call of the North, which 
led to my meeting White in a rather 
unusual way. 

I was at a boxing match in Los Angeles, 
and during a preliminary bout someone 
called to me across the ring. When the 
bout was over a man on the other side of 
the ring rose, came round to me and said, 
“‘T heard someone call your name; are you 
George Broadhurst?” 

As I could see no special reason for con- 
cealing my identity, I admitted that I was, 
and then he said, ‘‘I think we ought to 
know each other. You are dramatizing my 
story; I’m Stewart Edward White.” 

I also tried my hand at doctoring various 
musical plays, which led to my collabora- 
tion with Frederick Rankin on Nancy 
Brown for Marie Cahill, a comedienne so 
deft and delicate in her method that she 
never achieved either the credit or the 
success that she deserved. 
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Ata hotel where we stayed in a one-night 
stand where she was playing, Miss Cahill 
observed that the waiter who brought her 
soup had his thumb in it. 

“Take it back, please,” she said, “‘and 
bring me a hard-boiled egg; you can’t get 
your thumb in that.” 

Every writer of stories or plays is often 
asked where he gets his ideas. My theory 
is that generally it is a process of suggestion 
and germination. Sometimes, entirely un- 
known to the author, a seed is sown which 
eventually fructifies. In afew cases he may 
be able to trace the suggestion to its source 
in some definite scene or action. 

One such case with me is The Man of the 
Hour. While Nancy Brown was in the ex- 
perimental stage through which all musical 
plays must pass, I was with it in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. There was a chorus 
rehearsal in the afternoon, and as I was not 
interested, I strolled about the town. I had 
read that day in a local paper about a 
magnificent new state building which had 
been erected, and as I walked I found my- 
self in front of it. On either side of the main 
door was a vacant space in the masonry, 
oblong in shape and evidently carefully 
planned. Without any particular reason 
and entirely without design, I went into the 
building to look round. While doing this 
I met the superintendent, who volunteered 
to show me about. 


A Fire Sale of Tickets 


Carefully stored away in the basement 
were two bronze tablets giving particulars 
of the erection of the building and the 
names of the men who were responsible for 
the work. I saw at once that they were in- 
tended to fit in the vacant spaces near the 
main door and asked why they were not 
put there. The superintendent said that 
the authorities were afraid to place them in 
position because they were expecting most 
of the men whose names were on them to be 
indicted for grafting. Then and there The 
Man of the Hour was born. I debated with 
myself whether to treat the subject seri- 
ously or from a comedy standpoint, finally 
deciding that the question was too im- 
portant to be treated lightly. 

At that time I was under contract to 
A. W. Dingwall, and Frank McKee, man- 
ager of the Savoy Theater, New York, to 
write a play for them on a subject of my 
own choosing; so I went to a small hotel 
just outside Tryon, North Carolina, to be- 
gin the work. William Gillette had a charm- 
ing home quite near, where he had written 
Held by the Enemy and Secret Service; 
and with the permission of his sister, who 
was living there with her husband during 
Gillette’s absence on the road, I occasion- 
ally walked about his grounds while for- 
mulating the story of the play. 

On these grounds were some very friendly 
goats that would thrust their noses through 
the rails in search of crusts or anything 
edible which a passing stranger might have. 
Gillette’s tour being ended, we arranged to 
meet; and when I kept the appointment I 
found him rubbing the nose of one of his 
goats. ’ 

After the usual greetings, he said, “‘“No 
wonder I like to come here; everything 
here loves me, even the goats.” 

To this I replied, ‘‘Love you! They 
want something to eat.’”’ And Gillette 
promptly responded, ‘‘ My boy, there comes 
a time in a man’s life when he calls that 
love.” 

When I read the play to McKee and 
Dingwall they unhesitatingly declined it, 
giving as their reason that the public was 
not interested in politics. I pointed out 
that in Thomas W. Lawson, whose articles 
on Frenzied Finance were then current, and 
in Ida Tarbell, I had the two greatest ad- 


vance agents in the world, and that in my’ 


opinion the public was ripe for such a play; 
but my arguments left them unconvinced 
and unmoved. 

At that time there was in existence the 
firm of William A. Brady and Joseph R. 
Grismer. They accepted the play and gave 
it its premiére at Harmanus Bleecker Hall, 
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where my first play had its initial perform- 
ance. Its reception there and on the one- 
night stands through Pennsylvania which 
followed convinced Brady that he had a 
good piece of property, and he returned to 
New York to arrange for a theater there. 
He found, however, that he could not pro- 
cure one, for the booking syndicate had a 
graft play of their own which they wished 
to present in the metropolis before ours was 
brought there. 

Meantime The Man of the Hour had 
been attracting unusual attention from the 
press, both in the news and editorial col- 
umns, and Brady, to give the play the 
supreme acid test, booked it for a return 
engagement in each town it had played a 
week previously. Only those who know the 
theater will realize what a hazardous under- 
taking that was. On our first return en- 
gagement, that excellent character actor, 
George Fawcett, a young light comedian 
by the name of Douglas Fairbanks, Miss 
Lillian Kemble, the leading lady, and my- 
self were walking toward the theater pre- 
paratory to the performance when we saw 
a crowd gathered about the door. 

Miss Kemble said, ‘‘Good heavens! The 
theater’s on fire and all my dresses will be 
ruined,” and ran so fast that I am sure she 
would have held, even today, the woman’s 
record for the 100-yard dash had she been 
officially timed. The rest of us followed 
quickly, to find there was not even the 
semblance of a fire. The crowd was waiting 
for the gallery doors to open. 

That night the theater was packed. In- 
stead of the $400 to which we had played 
the week before, the receipts were more 
than $1200 and the piece went magnifi- 
cently. This state of affairs was duplicated 
in each town we played. Not once did we 
fail to triple the receipts of the previous 
performance, and in one or two instances 
they were quadrupled. Now Brady was 
sure and went to New York determined, in 
his grim way, to procure a theater there at 
all hazard and at all costs. 

During that week we had, on one occa- 
sion, John Drew as a counter attraction; 
and that night, as Fairbanks and I were 
going to our theater, we saw the name 
John Drew in electric lights, and Fairbanks 
said, “I wonder if I’ll ever see my name in 
lights like that.” 


Fairbanks on the Way Up 


Finally the glad news came that Brady 
had procured a theater. It was the Savoy, 
the theater managed by McKee, for whom 
the play was written. McKee had not 
changed his opinion about the play. He ex- 
acted from Brady a guaranty that his share 
of the receipts should not fall below a cet- 
tain sum during any week the play was at 
his house. 

The opening night was very light, for the 
Savoy was not a popular theater and there 
was no star in the cast to focus attention on 
it. The time, two or three weeks before 
Christmas, was about the worst in the year 
for a new. play. The week’s receipts were 
very small, barely enough to pay the 
theater’s guaranty, and many of Brady’s 
friends advised him to close. Not Brady! 
He remembered those return engagements. 
He felt sure he was right, and when he feels 
that way he gambles to his last white chip, 
and when that is gone, he’ll borrow. 

The second week was better than the 
first, but the improvement was so minute 
that it was hardly visible to the naked eye. 
But it was better; and so, against the ad- 
vice of all the wiseacres, Brady continued 
to play the hand in spite of the fact that his 
bank balance was beginning to be written 
in red ink. The third week showed a slight 
gain on the second; the fourth, Christmas 
week, jumped from less than $4000 to more 
than $8000; the fifth went to nearly $12,- 
000, and Brady’s judgment and pluck were 
rewarded, for they remained at that figure 
for many months and the play achieved an 
outstanding success. 

Fairbanks was the delight of the com- 
pany and the despair of the stage manager. 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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“Thanks. 
for the Jim Hill 


the world’s finest apple 


lence the time of the first Thanksgiving 
Day, baskets of juicy red apples have 
typified a bounteous harvest—the peace, 
plenty and happiness of the Thanksgiving 
season. 

Jim Hill apples are particularly fitting at 
Thanksgiving time because they are the 
choicest fruit of the world’s finest apple 
district. Fringed by the snow-capped 
Cascade peaks, nestling in the valley of 
the mighty Columbia River, are the 
Wenatchee orchards, where these cele- 
brated apples are- grown. Nature has 
favored this district with the long sun- 
shine and cool nights of the northern 
latitudes; with a rich volcanic soil and 
abundant pure water from melting moun- 
tain snows. Little wonder that Jim Hill 
apples fairly burst with juice; that they 
possess an inimitable bouquet and flavor. 
You can buy Jim Hills at good grocers 
and _fruit dealers. Jim Hill Jonathans, 
Spitzenbergs, DeliciousandRomeBeauties 
are particularly tempting this month, 
both for eating as they come from the 
box, and for cooking. 


lp 
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| oie genuine Jim Hill apple is twice inspected 
for perfection of quality, form and color. Ask 
your grocer-or fruit dealer to give you apples in 
their protective wrappers, bearing the Jim Hill 
trademark, 

Order by the box; you'll find it both an economy 
and a convenience. Every box bears the name of 
the variety, the number of apples in the box, and 
the name of the actual grower. 


Write for folder illustrating six Jim 
Hill varieties in natural colors, with 
description and uses 


from 
“Nature's Chosen Apple Land” 


Wenatchee District Co-Operative Association 
Wenatchee, Wn. :-: 204 Franklin St., New York 


A non-profit organization of growers 
operating 7,000 acres of mountain- 
guarded orchards, Wenatchee, 
Washington 
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) DIS NAVE Teese 


on a motor car body 


MEANS 


..Coachwork of the highest grade, embodying the most up- 
to-date principles of construction, affording utmost in 
tiding comfort, closed car convenience, and protection from 
the elements. 


bead 


2? ...A product finished in the manner of custom work, offering 
the advantages of economy through buying materials in 
large quantities plus the individual hand work on the 
finished units. 


fs ‘ ...The most advanced styles, in outward lines and interior 
trim. Hayes-Hunt bodies are notable leaders in the vogue 
of stream-line design, accentuated by the special Hayes-Hunt 
stream-line visor. 


4 ...Strong, sturdy construction—composite wood and steel— 
affording long life, resiliency; special anti-squeak joint and 
body mounting; and rumble proof transportation. 


HAYES-HUNT CORPORATION, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Hayes~Hunt B odies 


Beauty, Service and Comfort Aion 
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Improved 
Star Four Coupe 


Os Syiee 


Clean-cut, swift, and sure 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR 
Com. Chasis 28470 Coupe. S675 EN AND WOMEN who love 


ELOuring ise fois eon S 550 Sedan . 795 
Prices f.o.b. Lansing 


sh Sa eee the freedom of the big outdoors 


Chassis . $650 Sedan 0's 0 3975 
Touring . 725 


Sport C OY 908 ' ' 
a eae love a car that is swift and sure, 
De Luxe Sport COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Roadster 910 Ton Chassis 975 


Prices f.o.b. Lansin M 
Pree erg and with power for every emergency. 
pase the pet jae exhibit Bk ihe Sreaats ° . - i 
‘entennial Exposition, iladelphia”’ 
Prem n ayiers That is why the Star Car is finding 
Street, New York City. General Sales Depart- 
ment, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


LATO NG i Regma Mag Peo EN. SO ma Ny New owners ever Vy d ay. 


Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico 


Low~cost Transportation 
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COME TO 
» HAVANA 


REPUBLIC OF 


uba 


&xquisile Jsle 
of Delight 


i 
i 


| Where gayety and pleasure reign 
5 
tury-old scenes and customs... 
lingering quaintly in a thriving, 
free... pleasure bent... at the races, 
the opera, on the promenades, in 
urious Casino... elegant, fashion- 
able... from all over the world... 


Supreme ...among romantic, cen- 
modern city. 
| Join the cosmopolitan throngs... 
charming, gracious people . . . care- 
the cafes... gay revellers at the lux- 
dancing, dining. 


If you wish sport... there is golf, 
tennis, polo... yachting, deep-sea 
fishing, swimming . . . hunting, horse 
racing and the thrilling jai-alai. 


And always... the gorgeous tropi- 
cal beauty... brilliant sunshine 
tempered by cooling sea breezes 

... and the fascinating joie de vivre 

of its pleasure-loving people that 
contributes so greatly to Cuba’s 
intriguing charm. 


ae 


(In Cuba even the warmest sum- 
mer day is made pleasant by the 
cool trade winds. The tempera- 
ture during 1925 never rose above 
93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


Cubais only90 miles from America 


he 4 For information apply to any Cuban 
AI Consul or to the National Tourist 


Commission, Havana, Cuba. 


| move it. 


| well. 


| Meighan. 
_ two actors, one in New York and one in 
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(Continued from Page 117) 


| His light heart and unfailing spirits kept 
| everyone in good humor. 


At rehearsals 
he did amazing athletic stunts; and once, 
walking in unexpectedly, I found him giv- 
ing what must have been, judging from the 


| laughter it evoked, a wonderful burlesque 


of me, though until that moment I had 
never recognized in myself the traits and 
the mannerisms which he caricatured. 

He found to the fraction of a fraction of a 


| second how long it would take him, pro- 


vided he ran at full speed and was not im- 
peded, to get from the side wall to the 
entrance on the stage, andso night afternight 
he would touch the wall with the fingers of 
his left hand and crouch for a sprint. Hear- 
ing the word which he knew would give him 
exactly the time to do it, he would make a 
mad dash for the stage and reach it, debo- 
nair and smiling, just in time, by the great- 
est of luck and the grace of his own speed, 
to answer his cue. I do not think that he 
missed it once, but I am sure that on sev- 


' eral occasions the stage manager nearly 
| died of heart failure. 


In one place the villain of the play, after 


_ a scene with the leading lady, had to pick 


up his hat, a black derby, and make a digni- 


| fied exit. On the last night of the run, Fair- 


banks, in some mysterious manner, smug- 


| gled an eight-pound shot into the hat. The 


actor started to pick it up, but could not 
Unsuccessfully, he tried again. 
Then he looked into the hat, saw the shot 


| and the expression on his face was worth 


going miles to see. But his troubles were 
not yet over; he could not go out on a win- 
ter’s day without the hat and he was afraid 
that if he picked it up the weight of the shot 


| would break the crown and cause the shot 


to fall on the floor. He slid one hand under 
the hat, lifted it up gingerly, put his arm 
round it and made his exit—to the delight 
of the watching players and to the distress 
of the leading lady, who threatened to burst 
a blood vessel in her endeavor not to laugh. 


A Close Student of Politics 


When the second company was organ- 
ized to play Chicago, we were very anxious 
to engage a certain leading lady, and as she 


| refused to come unless we engaged her hus- 


band also, we put him under contract as 
The name of the actress was Frances 
Ring, and her husband was, and is, Thomas 
In this way it happened that 


Chicago, who were destined to be the two 
most popular men on the screen in their re- 
spective lines and to have their names 
known all over the world, were playing in 
the same play at the same time. 

How nearly Fairbanks missed it! He had 


| decided that he had a better future in com- 


merce than in the theater and had left the 
stage to engage in the soap business. If the 
soap had not been a washout, what the 
world would have lost! 

The Man of the Hour was written around 
a dishonest street-railway deal between a 
financier and a local boss, and I named as 
its locale, ‘‘Any large city in America.” 


_ Soon after it opened in New York a rumor 


was current that Tammany Hall was going 
to make every effort to close it, but it was 
only a rumor. All the politicians came to 
see the play, seemed to enjoy it hugely, 
failed always to see themselves, but man- 
aged invariably to see someone else. In 
nearly every city it played the newspapers 
recognized the incidents of the play as be- 
ing of local occurrence and the characters as 
their own politicians, whereas I had no par- 
ticular individuals in mind as prototypes. 

I do not think that any play has drawn 
more editorial comment than The Man of 


| the Hour, especially in cities where street 


railway franchises were in the public eye. 
In Cleveland, where a franchise was the 
center of interest in a forthcoming election, 


. | the powers back of it had sufficient influ- 
| ence to have the booking of the play 


changed from a fortnight before election to 
two weeks after it. The opposition papers 
discovered this, blazoned it as news on their 
front pages and referred to it editorially 
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with solicitous inquiry, the result being that 
we found ourselves tremendously adver- 
tised when we played Cleveland—after the 
election. 

In Denver, where another street railway 
deal was to be voted on, a citizens’ commit- 
tee, while the play was running there, tried 
to buy it outright for a later week, intend- 
ing to have it presented in the largest audi- 
torium there and charge no admission. 
They offered exceptionally good terms; but 
the management could not accept them, as 
the tour was booked in such a way that it 
could not be arranged. 

While The Man of the Hour was playing 
Washington, D. C., Theodore Roosevelt, 
then President, went to see it and sent me 
an invitation to have luncheon with him at 
the White House. At the luncheon were 
various members of the cabinet and other 
men of importance, and as Mr. Roosevelt 
was standing after all the others were 
seated, Elihu Roét, from the end of the 
table, said, “Sit down, Mr. President, or 
you'll make a speech from force of habit,” 
at which the President laughed heartily 
and promptly complied with the request. 

During the course of our conversation, 
the President said, ‘‘ You must have studied 
politics very closely to have written such a 
true political play.” 

I replied, ‘‘Not at all, Mr. President. 
Practically every incident in it has been 
public property for years. What I had to 
do was to collect them and assemble them 
in such a manner that the machine would 
run effectively.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” the President 
continued, ‘‘that you know of an alderman 
being bribed as it is done in the play?” 

To this I answered: ‘‘No, sir; that is one 
of the few incidents that is not founded on 
actual fact. I was confronted by the fol- 
lowing situation: To pass the bill over the 
mayor’s veto one vote was necessary, there- 
fore some alderman must desert the mayor 
and go over to the boss. On what ground 
could I justify this reversal, not to the 
alderman, but to the constituents? The 
answer was by giving the constituents 
something that they wanted. What could 
they want? Let us say a park in their ward 
which they had been trying for years to 
get. Then the thought came that if the 
railway did not directly concern them, as it 
did not touch their ward, while the park 
stayed there forever, the aldermen could 
appeal to the strongest general human mo- 
tive, self-interest, and so not only justify 
himself but gain approval and approba- 
tion. This was the argument the boss used, 
adding: ‘The fact that we’ve taken up 
your notes at the bank and saved your 
business for you won’t cut any figure at all. 
And remember, you'll have the money when 
this is all blown over and then people won’t 
ask how you got it; they’ll only ask have 
you got it?’” 


A Success and a Failure 


The President replied: ‘‘That is very in- 
genious. It seems to me that you could 
have made quite a politician yourself.” 
No man in his deduction could have been 
more distant from fact. 

The next time I saw Roosevelt I did not 
speak to him, nor did anyone else. He sat 
in a chair in a Pullman car trying inter- 
mittently to occupy his thoughts with a 
book, but spending most of his time gazing 
steadily through the window. That morn- 
ing the news had been published that his 
son had been killed. 

The only other play of mine which I can 
trace absolutely to its source was as big a 
failure as The Man of the Hour was a suc- 
cess. Walking past a public school, I saw a 
number of boys teasing another with that 
ultimate cruelty which is possible only to 
boys in the mob and calling him a coward. 

The bully of the crowd said, ‘‘ Let’s get 
his sister and show her what a coward her 
brother is.” 

The other boy said, “No, you won’t”’; 
and rather than have his sister see him 
under such conditions, he fought and 
whipped his most aggressive tormentor. 
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Immediately the thought came to write 
about such a boy who had become a man. 
What would make him fight? The reputa- 
tion of the woman he loved. From this I 
developed the thesis: ‘‘The weakest of us 
become brave once the incentive is found,” 
and wrote a play which was produced in 
Chicago and called The Coward. 

Judging from its reception the opening 
night and from the criticisms the following 
day, we had a sure success. The box office 
soon advised us to the contrary. It went 
well, the audience followed it with interest, 
the applause came in the right places and 
it always received at least two calls at the 
final curtain. But the public simply would 
not pay to go to see it. Commercially, it 
was stillborn and it was closed at the end of 
two weeks. 

Another manager had seen the play in 
Chicago and felt confident he could make 
it a success in New York, his theory being 
that the title, The Coward, foredoomed it to 
failure. Under his management it was pre- 
sented in New York as The Mills of the 
Gods, with Robert Drouet and Edgar Sel- 
wyn in the leading parts. 


Trying Them on the Dog 


Drouet had an extremely intelligent fox 
terrier which he took with him to the 
theater every night. She would lie, unmov- 
ing, in a corner of his dressing room; and 
no matter how often he changed his clothes, 
she never stirred until he put on the trou- 
sers he had worn when he came into the 
theater, at which she would spring to life 
ready and eager to go home. Sometimes 
Drouet would give a luncheon or a dinner, 
and when the meal was over, just before the 
guests were ready to rise, he would call in 
his dog, which at a word from him would 
jump on his knees. Then he would say to 
her, ‘‘Look around and then tell me what 
you think of my guests.’’ Beginning on 
Drouet’s left, the dog’s gaze would go all 
round the table, and when the journey was 
completed she would give the most cavern- 
ous yawn of which her jaws were capable. 

The Mills of the Gods died as swiftly and 
irrevocably as did The Coward, which is 
the proper way for a play to die, for there 
is nothing more heartbreaking than the ebb 
and flow of the half hopes of a play’s linger- 
ing death. To this day, however, I do not 
know why it failed. There must have been 
some entirely adequate reason, for it suc- 
cumbed twice, in different cities. 

The apparently undeserved success of 
some plays and the unaccountable failures 
of others are among the many things that 
make the writing and producing of plays 
the most fascinating sport in the world, 
provided one can take his punishment and 
is a gambler at heart. For no one can pre- 
dict what judgment the public, the one and 
only arbiter, will pass upon any play. 

Quite recently a man said to me that he 
was positive he could tell whether a play 
would be a success or a failure by reading 
the manuscript. I told him that he could 
have a salary of $1,000,000 a year if he 
would guarantee to do it. On his evidenc- 
ing no ambition in that direction, I sug- 
gested that I send him all the manuscripts 
which came to our office. He could select 
the successes among them and I would pro- 
duce them for a small percentage of the 
profits, which would average from $100,000 
upwards for every $20,000 invested. There 
was, of course, the proviso that he was to 
pay all the losses; but as, owing to his in- 
fallibility, there would be no losses, that 
was an empty formality. Reasonable and 
remunerative as this appeared to me, it 
made no appeal to him. Then I asked him, 
since every manager from the earliest days 
of the drama had produced failures and the 
greatest of dramatists had written them, on 
what he based his theory that he was the 
only man ever born gifted with this God- 
given infallibility. He departed much in- 
censed but still convinced that he possessed 
the power if he only cared to use it. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Broadhurst. The fifth and last will 
appear in an early issue. 
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“Oh, no,” Harold said lightly. 

“Indeed not,’ added Stella. 

“You can’t run around defying your 
parents,’ Johnny continued. ‘‘’Least, you 
can’t hang around me and Sully. We won’t 
be no accessories.”’ 

“You are taking this too seriously,” said 
Harold. 

“Listen,’’ said Johnny, “‘this is my fire, 
ain’t it?—-and my coffee. You’re welcome 
to the grub, but you’re sure goin’ back to 
that railroad.” 

Sully muttered something in a low tone. 

“You keep your trap shut,’’ snapped 
Johnny, who saw at once the sympathetic 
drift of his partner’s mind. Sully was the 
kind that would rush out and find a minis- 
ter for the reckless twain. 

“Set right down,” Sully invited, glaring 
at Johnny, and the elopers presently ate 
with great gusto, shivered with delight over 
the darkness and the faint, mysterious 
sounds of the desert, and stared with grow- 
ing interest at the dusty figures. Most of 
Sully’s teeth were missing, which gave a 
startling quality to his grin. Johnny’s man- 
ner was moresomber. He was better dressed 
and seemed to be the man of authority. 
Stella sat upon the suitcase and nibbled. 
Harold ate heartily. 

“We are not going back,” he declared. 
“We like it out here, don’t we, Stella?” 

“Indeed yes,”’ she admitted. 

“And,” the young man explained, “we 
will be married very soon. In the mean- 
time, if you gentlemen don’t mind, we 
would like to attach ourselves to your 
party.” 

Sully looked pleadingly at his comrade, 
who chewed on in grim silence. 

“We are strangers in this country,”’ Har- 
old continued. 

“T should say you are strangers,”’ Johnny 
said in a ferocious voice. A mild man, and 
kindly, he now strove to give a harsh rasp 
to his tones. “If you wasn’t strangers you 
certainly wouldn’t of stepped off a train 
and walked in on two of the toughest out- 
laws in the country.”’ Sully glanced up and 
blinked. 

“What did you say?” Harold asked. 

“Two of the toughest son-of-a-guns in 
this or any other state,” grunted Johnny. 
“Tf you and your lady knew about us you 
never would have walked this way.” 

“Who are you?” 

“My name,” Johnny said impressively, 
“is One-Gun Hicks, and that over there ig 
Wild Bill from Death Valley. Right now 
the police are huntin’ us down, and for 
why? Because, together and separate, we 
have killed more sheriffs than you could 
pile in a box car. And here you are, a couple 
of little babies from Boston, settin’ in with 
us calmly and eatin’ our grub, when at any 
minute a possee may begin shootin’ at us 
from behind a rock, seein’ we’ve always 
said we would never be took alive—would 
we, Bill?” 

Sully made no reply. During the recital 
he stared at his mate with visible admira- 
tion, because here was a side of Johnny he 
had never suspected. They had been to- 
gether for many years and never before had 
Johnny displayed gifts. Mr. Gilmore was 
a man who detested even slight deviations 
from the truth. 

Stella moved toward her sweetheart and 
snuggled her hand into his. The young 
man’s countenance lighted with a pleased 
smile. 

“That,” he said briskly, “solves the 
problem. There was one thing that worried 
me, but now I see how we can get some 
money.” 

“What money?” demanded Johnny. 
“Ain’t you and your young woman afraid 
to be out here with a couple of international 
murderers, and night comin’ on? Suppose 
we was to take and shoot the gizzards out 
of the both of you? We kill’em like that.” 
He snapped his fingers. 

““What—what kind of desperadoes are 
you?” Stella inquired uneasily. 
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“Train robbers, mostly,’’ replied Johnny. 
“We do anything that interests us, don’t 
we, Bill? We stuck up a bank last week.” 

“But no money in it,’’ added Sully in 
haste. ‘‘One of them busted banks.” 

“So we just killed everybody and went 
away,” said Johnny. 

There was a slight pause. 

“Tf this isn’t luck!” cried Harold in open 
delight. ‘“‘Have you any money with you?” 

“Not a dime,” said Sully. ‘‘We’re be- 
tween robberies.” 

““Doesn’t matter,’ Harold continued. 
“Tt’s perfect. And to think that we stum- 
bled upon you two outlaws merely by leav- 
ing a train! Now wearesure of getting the 
money we need, aren’t we, Stella?” 

“Yes,” said Stella uncertainly. ‘‘How?” 

“Why, they kidnap us, of course,’’ said 
her sweetheart, addressing her. ‘In fact 
we are kidnaped now. Nothing could be 
simpler or better.” 

*“‘Kidnaped!” said Johnny, his voice ris- 
ing slightly. ‘“‘ You eat them beans and git 
out of here quick! Be glad we let you go 
alive too!” 

“You two gentlemen,” continued Harold, 
as though there was no dissent, “can keep 
half the ransom for yourselves. Naturally 
you require money if you are between rob- 
beries.”’ 

“Correct,” said Sully in instant acquies- 
cence. 

“We do not!”’ Johnny roared. 

“Who don’t?” Sully asked. 

“We don’t.” 

Sully coughed hard. 

“The ransom will be five thousand dol- 
lars,” Harold continued thoughtfully. 
“You two, Mr. Wild Bill and Mr. One-Gun 
Hicks, have abducted us and are holding us 
in a cave, or wherever people hold people, 
and if the money isn’t sent at once, we will 
both be shot and buried on the first day of 
the month. There it is in a nutshell.” 

“Great!” said Sully in admiration. 

“No,” said Johnny. ‘That ain’t our line 
and we won’t have nothin’ to do with it.” 

“Oh, yes, you will! Please do!” Stella 
pleaded. ‘‘ You see, we wish to be married, 
and in fact we must be, seeing we have 
eloped, and that requires money. Harold’s 
idea is a good one, and there is nothing 
really wrong about it, for they should give 
us the money anyhow. Please do, Mr. 
One-Gun! You were young once.” 

“No,” said Johnny even more firmly, and 
shaking his head harder than ever. ‘Nota 
chance.” 

“T don’t see ” Mr. Sullivan began, 
but Johnny told him to shut his mouth and 
keep it shut definitely. 

The simple meal proceeded and the 
youngsters argued the merits of their case. 
Johnny remained adamant, declaring that 
as soon as they had strengthened them- 
selves with food they would have to depart 
down the track. Stella threatened to weep. 
Harold cajoled. Presently Mr. Sullivan 
drew his flinty associate aside and they 
talked it over. 

“Say,” said Sully, ‘“what’s the matter 
with you? Let’s us do what them kids 
want. We can take them up to the shack if 
they have to be kidnaped.” 

“You’re an old fool,” said Johnny. 
“Them kids is too young.” 

“Tt ain’t really kidnaping,” Sully re- 
flected, speaking in hushed tones, “‘and we 
sure need half of any money the young 
squirt can git away from his old man.” 

“We're not crooks,”’ Johnny said coldly. 
‘?Least, I ain’t a crook.” 

“T know,” Sully argued, “and that’s the 
point. We can’t turn them loose out here, 
with no money and nowhere to go. It 
wouldn’t be moral.” 

Johnny grunted. “There may be some- 
thing in that. ’Course, if we was to fall in 
with this neefarious scheme we could keep 
an eye on them and prevent ’em from get- 
tin’ hitched until their folks came and got 
“em, which, if the folks has any sense, they 
are bound to do soon.” 


“Sure,” said Sully; ‘‘and about the 
ransom ee 

“Keep still about the ransom. We don’t 
want any of that money.” 

“We don’t, hey? Have we got any? I 
ask you that!” 

“We got enough. You’re a kind of a 
natural crook, ain’t you?” 

Growling at each other, they turned back 
to the fire and rejoined their guests, who 
were serenely enjoying the night, the fire 
and the proximity of two such Western bad 
men, although in many ways they did not 
resemble the picturesque bandits of the 
plains familiar to Harold in his Boston 
reading. 

“Well,” inquired the young man, ‘‘ what’s 
the verdict? I do hope you will help us out, 
Mr. Wild Bill.” 

“T must say you got plenty of nerve,” 
Johnny remarked. ‘‘My pardner and me 
has talked it over. You can consider your- 
self kidnaped, you and the young female.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” said Stella. 

“Never mind thankin’ me. And one of 
our rules is, when we kidnap anybody, they 
do exactly what we tell ’em or they both 
get shot without warning, like we shot them 
bankers.” 

“That suits us perfectly,” Harold agreed. 
“After all, what we want is spending money 
for the honeymoon.” 

“So do we,” said Sully, and Mr. Gilmore 
glared at his covetous associate. 

“What is the first thing we do?”’ Harold 
asked, looking about with interest and see- 
ing nothing at all. 

“Yes,” said Stella; “where, for instance, 
does a kidnaped person sleep when out on 
the desert?” 

“In a blanket,” said Johnny; “and if 
anything bites you during the night, all you 
do is holler, and somebody’s sure to wake 
up. Me and Bill will be over here on this 
side of the fire, and your young man will 
be right between us where nothing can 
happen to him.” 

“T don’t like that,” Stella said firmly. 

“Probably not; but seein’ we kidnaped 
you and him, we thereby undertook certain 
responsibility, and from now on you are 
protected by One-Gun Hicks and Wild Bill, 
a couple of the slickest protectors that ever 
clumb out of Death Valley.” 

“And in the morning,” said Harold with 
zest, “‘I will write the letter to father ask- 
ing for five thousand.” 

“Where you goin’ to mail this letter to?”’ 
Sully inquired suddenly. 

“To the Chicago office. It’s nearest. I 
suppose, to make it very realistic, I ought 
to prick my finger and write it in blood.” 

Johnny Gilmore swallowed hard and 
turned. an eye of disapproval upon the 
young man. “You will not!” he roared, 
startling Stella. “You'll write it with a 
lead pencil.” 

“Tell him to send small bills,” added 
Sully. “If there’s anything I hate it’s a 
lot of these large bills. Nobody can ever 
change ’em.”’ 

“Tt is customary,” continued Harold, 
“to write a ransom letter in good old 
blood.” 

Johnny merely repeated that here was 
one kidnaping letter that wouldn’t be 
written in good old blood, and the conver- 
sation drifted to other matters. Did they 
ever kill a buffalo? No. Had a mountain 
lion ever chased either of them, and if so, 
how far? Certainly not. Was it true that 
a rattler would leave you alone if you left 
him alone? Sure. Were you afraid when 
you held up a train? Not at all; only 
nervous, which sometimes made your 
finger pull the trigger and kill strangers 
when you didn’t actually mean to. 

Sully, being the more fluent, smooth- 
running liar, took over the conversation 
and entertained the wide-eyed visitors with 
aseries of Western sagas, all wild and fishy, 
but showing Sully as a roaring hellion with 
horse and gun, and likewise a great fellow 
with the ladies. There was a lady in each 
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of Sully’s fireside reminiscences, a beauti- 
ful creature, who eventually begged Sully 
to give up his mad career and go with her 
to a quiet city and live peacefully. Sully 
always sent the lady away. Johnny lis- 
tened, yawned, gurgled and finally slum- 
bered. Stella and Harold sat by the dying 
fire and told each other that this was better 
than Boston and a finished education. 


In the course of time the Chicago office 
of Drake & Co. received the following 
letter: 


Dear Father: This is to inform you that I 
have been kidnaped, along with Stella Landis, 
and the two of us are now being held for ransom 
here in the trackless wilderness. The sum in- 
volved is five thousand dollars, in small bills. 
The kidnapers are One-Gun Hicks and Wild 
Bill, two men whose very appearance and man- 
ner show that they will stop at nothing. If 
there is any delay about the five thousand dol- 
lars I fear you will not see Harold and Stella 
again, for these men are certainly desperate and 
will stop at nothing. Bring the money to the 
Royal Hotel in Ferryville and wait until you 
receive final instructions. There is no catch in 
this, so please do not have any conservative 
Boston ideas about it, especially if you wish to 
see your son again, and also Stella, for these 
noted outlaws will certainly stop at nothing. 

Your loving son, 
HAROLD. 


P.S. Iam writing this at the point of a gun. 


The general manager of the Chicago 
office read this communication with care, 
touched a button, and on the following 
morning the United States sipped its coffee, 
looked at the headlines and spoke of the 
appalling nerve of our Far Western bandits, 
two of whom had captured and were hold- 
ing for ransom the beautiful Stella Landis 
of Boston and her fiancé, a boy named 
Drake. 

Wild Bill was described as the toughest 
bad man in a tough district, and One-Gun 
Hicks was shown to be the murderous 
creature who had been holding up trains 
and shooting voters in Montana, where he 
was noted for his savage brutality. Both 
were delineated as a couple of disgraceful 
reminders of a bygone era when the rail- 
roads were building and murder was a mis- 
demeanor. 

It was an excellent contribution to the 
news of the day, and was carried along as a 
serial from morning to morning, with fresh 
photographs of people who had nothing 
to do with it, diagrams and maps full of 
dotted lines showing the probable course 
of the abductors, and interviews with 
prominent society ladies giving their views 
on kidnaping. 

The Landises and the Drakes were noti- 
fied by telegraph, receiving full details at 
the little fleabitten station where they had 
left the eastbound train upon discovery 
that their young ones were missing. The 
rest of the country took the stolen children 
to its bosom and demanded to be informed 
how such a thing could occur in a civilized 
land. Detectives volunteered free services 
and the use of their cars. State organiza- 
tions offered rewards. Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls stood by, and a man in 
Paducah, Kentucky, telegraphed the gov- 
ernor, stating that he had six bloodhounds 
and would ship them at once. 

“Tt seems very strange to me,” Harold’s 
father remarked, looking over the Chicago 
telegrams. “It really does seem odd that 
these bandits want only five thousand dol- 
lars—and for both children. That’s only 
twenty-five hundred apiece.” 

“How heartlessly you talk!” said Stella’s 
mother, who, of course, was frantic and 
remained so. “We will send the money to 
them at once.” 

“Send it where?” 

“Has a strange look to me also,”’ added 
Stella’s father. “I agree with William. 
Why didn’t these blackguards ask for fifty 
thousand? Why five thousand? Very 
funny.” 

“You have an odd notion of humor,” 
said Mrs. Landis coldly. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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“Tobacco and a good coal fire 


are things the season doth require” 


asting — than ever 


HE consumer demand for White Owl is 

now the greatest in the history of the brand. 
For which, with millions of Americans, we 
pause to give thanks to Mother Nature. 


Unusual conditions of climate and soil have 
imparted to the tobacco now being used in 
White Owls a sweetness of taste that has never 
been approached in cigars selling at the price. 


This supreme contribution of Nature is partic 
ularly appropriate at Thanksgiving. You will find 
White Owls tasting better than ever—the per- 
fect finishing touch to a Thanksgiving Dinner. 
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A Symbol 


of the Growth of an Industry 


and tts Leader 


The industry, motion pictures—/ts /eader, Famous Players- 


Lasky Corporation, Producers of Paramount Pictures 
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Because it is a symbol, the new Para- 
mount Building has an enormous 
significance to thoughtful people. 

It stands as a tribute to the genius 
and foresight of Adolph Zukor, the 
Founder of the Corporation and Leader 
of the Industry, to Jesse L. Lasky, the 
man who created a miracle of high 
uniformity of quality in motion pic- 
tures, and to every worker whose shoul- 
der is set to the wheel of progress. 

Here stands their first great, visible 
symbol to the world of the success of 
motion pictures as an industry! 

The first vast intimation in stone 
and steel of the commercial stabiliza- 
tion of the film industry! 

A mighty tangible sign that it has 
settled down to steady, progressive 


activity along the lines of all other 


if 


important American industries! 

The new Paramount Building was 
erected and is owned by the leaders 
of highly organized screen progress, 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
Producers of Paramount Pictures. 

It is the executive headquarters of 
those who carry better entertainment 
to every country in the world. 

For millions everywhere the screen 
has opened up not only new vistas of 
life and enlightenment, but of that 
knowledge of other peoples which makes 
for understanding and world peace. 


It is in this spirit of a business that 


ts also a great Public Service that the 


Paramount Building was erected. 
It is in this spirit that the Para- 
mount organization envisages the 


continuing responsibility of leadership. 


No visit to New York is complete without a visit to 
the Paramount Theatre—a Theatre Within a Skyscraper 


The Paramount Theatre, one of the features of the 
Paramount Building, is the highestexample of what 
modern entertainment presented amid perfect con- 
ditions can be. See the magnificent Grand Lobby, 
Peacock Alley, the Marie Antoinette Room, the 
Fraternities Room and the Hall of Nations, con- 


taining blocks of stone hewn from the world’s most 
historical spots. The Paramount Theatre, seating 
4000, is one of the chain of Publix Theatres op- 
erating from coast to coast with the policy of 
introducing improved standards for the better 
diversion, comfort and security of patrons. 


Paramount Pictures 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corp., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York 
“Lf it’s a Paramount Picture, it’s the best show in town!” 
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‘The thousandth time 
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she washed 


... she smashed it! 


HERE was a nick in the cup—that was 
why she always recognized it. Three 
times a day it “turned up”’ during dish- 
washing, and every time she thought, 
‘‘there’s that old cup again.” Days—weeks 
—months—she washed it, till one morn- 
ing she “‘accidentally on purpose” dropped 
it on the floor. “There,” she said, looking 
at the pieces, “that settles you.” 
Monotony and repetition are what make 
housework so burdensome—doing over 
and over again things in 


washday ? Week after week it bobs up—like 
the nicked cup—and even though some- 
one else may do the manual labor, it’s a 
day lost just the same. The woman who 
smashed the cup would certainly have 
been even more justified in scrapping 
the washtub. 

Indeed, very likely she has scrapped it 
—probably she is one of the millions of 
American women to whom the laundry is 
bringing new hours of leisure and new en- 


which there is never any 
joy of accomplishment. 
And what is more monot- 
onous and endless than 


‘‘Because I don't have to give a 
minute's thought to my washing, 
but let the laundry worry for me, 
I have many leisure hours in which 
to do the things I like. I havea 
chance to enjoy the concerts and 
lectures that come to me through 
the air—to read the current litera- 
ture, and to keep up with political 
affairs.” 

Mrs. H. B. Hawkins 

Newark, N. J. 
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the cup 


ergy to enjoy them. How easily she can find 
happy ways of spending the day or more the 
laundry gives hereach week! Howlittle she 
would consider going back to the time- 
wasting, youth-consuming, old-fashioned 


_home washday! 


There’s a modern laundry as close to 
you as your telephone. Call on it this 
week—next week—every week—you’ll 
find it always reliable, always ready. It 
offers a variety of services to fit every 
need and purse. 

“Drop” washday now—begin today 
to enjoy the new hours—new days—new 
happiness that the laun- 
dry gives. 


Published in the interest of the public, and 
on behalf of the Laundry Industry, by The 
American Laundry Machinery Company, 
Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


““My husband and I are very fond 
of company, and a group of congen- 
ial friends fill our home nearly every 
Saturday and stay until Sunday 
night. That means table linens, 


kitchen linens, as well as any num- 
ber of sheets and pillow cases to be 
washed—and what a relief it is to 
turn all this heavy work over to the 
laundry.” 


Mrs. C. G. Welles 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“T really believe that sending our 
washing to the laundry is the only 
sensible and economical thing to do, 
because it saves wear and tear on my 
nervous system and gives me time 
for other things. At last I have found 
time to read some good books—with- 
out that nightmare of the washtub 
haunting me from week to week.” 


Miss Elizabeth Davies 


Send it ARS, 
. 


Flushing, L. I, 


“*. . . happy ways of spending the 
day the laundry gives her...” 


(Continued from Page 122) 

“Maybe,” suggested Harold’s parent, 
who knew a great deal about money mat- 
ters—‘“‘maybe this is only the first pay- 
ment.” 

Meantime, while the country at large 
discussed the fiendish outrage, the fiends 
concerned were occupied with serious mat- 
ters. Stella and Harold spent the first 
night in comfort on the desert, under the 
starry sky. Early the next morning the 
kidnapers set out for their permanent camp 
on Owl’s Head, where, as Johnny gloomily 
informed Sully, there was at least a roof 
for Stella if it rained. 

What the young people beheld as they 
trudged along cheerfully behind Willie the 
burro was a canyon that turned from 
brown to green, a trickle of water that crept 
down amid the rocks, and finally a bat- 
tered cabin, surrounded by stumpy trees, 
tin cans of another year and vague signs of 
occasional use. 

“There’s the shack,’’ Sully announced. 

“That’s where you stay,” added Johnny 
Gilmore, who was daily and hourly souring 
on the vine, determined only to find the 
parents of Stella and turn her over to them, 
with a sharp suggestion that in future they 
take better care of their offspring. 

“What a lovely, romantic spot!” said 
Stella in delight. 

The shack was a mere huddle of boards, 
containing two cots and a stove, and used 
on occasions by Johnny and Sully when 
life in the wide open became monotonous. 
Its furniture was a battered chair, a wash- 
stand with a tin basin and a scrap of faded 
linoleum. 

‘“Here’s where you stay,’’ Johnny said 
to the lady. 

“What about me?” Harold asked. 

“You sleep out with me and Bill. Do 
you good.” 

The actual gathering of the money was 
to be taken care of by Harold, as he re- 
peatedly informed the kidnapers. Nobody 
need give the cash another thought. When 
the moment arrived, he would step in and 
pick up the five-thousand ransom, using 
methods of his own and splitting the prize 
with his associates evenly. Meantime cap- 
tors and victims would live happily side by 
side in the mountain retreat, secure and 
sheltered, far off the beaten trails of men 
and safe from pursuit. Johnny grumbled 
steadily, but came to regard himself as a 
moral force and a protector of heedless 
youth. Sully never ceased to believe that 
here was a good chance to make some easy 
money, call it ransom or whatever you have 
a mind to. 

The one slight miscalculation in plans, 
due to Harold’s inexperience in kidnaping 
technic, now moved forward and demanded 
recognition. From the moment the story 
crept into print and became a national af- 
fair, there was, though Harold did not know 
it, no chance whatever of a cash payment. 
Too many persons were milling about. 
Privacy departed. The state took up the 
outrage in a serious way and volunteers 
from all points buckled on their armor and 
started for the scene of the crime. 

Sheriffs rattled about importantly in fliv- 
vers, giving interviews to eager reporters 
to the general effect that Wild Bill and One- 
Gun Hicks had committed their last crime 
and were as good as in the hoosegow. Pri- 
vate posses drifted in aboard day coaches, 
armed to the teeth. Strangers passed their 
evenings wandering about in the open, 
shooting at each other by mistake and 
apologizing. One-Gun and Wild Bill be- 
came overnight a couple of national figures, 
and were talked of in every city and village, 
the same as influenza, ham and eggs and 
Mussolini. 


Mr. John Gilmore, accompanied by Wil- 
lie the burro, strolled into the raw com- 
munity known as Hapsburg, where he had 
friends, stepped into the flour-and-feed 
store of Ed Tibbetts and made a few sim- 
ple purchases for himself and his three 
shack-bound companions. A newspaper 
lying on a sack of flour interested him and 
he examined it. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Hang These Hellhounds”’ were the ex- 
act words that caught Johnny’s eye; and 
continuing to read, he saw that he and 
Sully were the canines referred to. The 
governor therein swore upon his honor to 
send state troops if necessary, issue bonds 
or call in a palm reader. 

Johnny folded the paper and took it back 
to camp, along with the corn meal, bacon, 
lard, kidney beans and bars of milk choco- 
late for Stella. Sully was on guard, with an 
eye upon Harold, to make certain that 
young man had no new ideas. The love 
birds were inside the shack, playing twenty- 
one and assuring each other that, after all, 
life among the simple Westerners was a 
better thing. 

“So,” said Johnny darkly, pushing the 
paper to his partner, “read what it says 
here and see how long you think you got to 
live.” 

Sully ran rapidly through the news, 
which clamored for the lifeblood of One- 
Gun Hicks and Wild Bill. 

“What of it?’ he inquired. 
any desperadoes like it says here. 
known to be who we are, ain’t we?” 

“Not,” replied Johnny, “‘to a hair-trigger 
possee which has been up all night. All we 
need now is to be seen in the company of 
our young friends, and the goose is cooked.” 

“Sounds silly to me,’’ murmured Sully, 
failing to understand that a good kidnaping 
case is a national matter. ‘‘ You think we 
can git into trouble?” : 

“We are in it,” said Johnny. ‘‘We’ll be 
killed like a couple of rats by the first possee 
that finds us. I don’t know your plans, but 
I’m leavin’. The kids can take care of them- 
selves. I’m goin’ away before something 
happens to my health.” 

“And no money after all,’’ Sully sor- 
rowed. “I thought maybe we'd get a boat 
ride to Java out of this. Seems kind of 
tough.” 

“Are you comin’ with me or not?” 
Johnny asked. 

“T am,” said Sully. 

“Then let’s go up and tell the kids.” 

They found Stella and Harold in friendly 
argument over the cards. It was apparent 
that the young Bostonians loved a free life 
in the open spaces and were content to go 
on indefinitely under the friendly guidance 
of desert gentlemen, with a pretty wedding 
at the end of the chapter. 

“Harold,” said Mr. Gilmore ominously, 
“this little buggy ride is now ended. You 
two are goin’ back to the railroad, and 
you're goin’ alone. Me and Bill are makin’ 
a quick sneak elsewhere.”’ 

The prisoners looked up in alarm. ‘‘ You 
don’t mean you would actually run away 
and abandon us?”’ Stella asked in dismay. 

‘And glad to be able to run,”’ answered 
Johnny. ‘Certainly. You think we want 
to hang around here and git bumped off?” 

“Whatever will we do?”’ the girl asked, 
on the verge of tears. 

“Yes,” Harold put in indignantly; 
“where will we go, and how can we get 
married? If you leave us we can’t collect 
the ransom.” 

“You can’t anyhow,” grumbled Johnny. 
“‘And this is no time for me to be arguin’ 
with you. Go on back to school, where the 
both of ye belong. That’s what you should 
have done anyhow, instead of gettin’ off a 
train and draggin’ a couple of innocent by- 
standers into this. The hull country’s full 
of possees.”’ 

“You are not afraid, are you, Mr. 
Hicks?” Stella asked. 

“No,” said Johnny, “I ain’t afraid; but 
I don’t aim to go and git impulsively shot, 
which is what happens if the enraged popu- 
lace finds us along with you and your 
bright boy friend.” 

Whereupon Mr. Gilmore began his sim- 
ple preparations for departure, aided by 
Mr. Sullivan, the gloomy, who saw the 
enterprise failing just as he was about to 
lay hands upon a few needed dollars. 


“We ain’t 
We're 


Now it happened by the merest chance 
that news of the spectacular doings down 
south came presently to the ears of the 
state’s genuine and notorious bad man, 
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and it interested him intensely, for some- 
body unknown to him seemed to be using 
his name. This was William Smith, the 
unhung terror of the north, wanted by the 
authorities for old crimes, and known not 
only as William Smith but as Wild Bill 
Smith, a name which had slipped perhaps 
unconsciously into Johnny Gilmore’s mind 
the night he sought to frighten the chil- 
dren. Regardless of this real Wild Bill who 
stalked in the land, Johnny had used the 
outlaw’s title; and now the genuine Wild 
Bill came indignantly out of a restaurant in 
Sentous City, which is the toughest little 
town in America. Mr. Bill was accom- 
panied by two of his personal hellions, and 
they paused in the road to talk of the 
criminal interlopers. 

“Tt’s a queer thing to me,” said Mr. 
Wild Bill, “‘that somebody comes out here 
to my private country kidnapin’ a couple 
of millionaire kids, sayin’ nothin’ to me 
about it an’ usin’ my name.” 

“Danged funny,” agreed the henchmen. 

“ Askin’ for five thousand,’ Wild Bill 
continued in disgust, raising his voice, for 
there is nothing to fear in Sentous City. 
“Why, five thousand is a joke!” 

“Tt sure is.” 

“Nobody can get away with that—not 
in my state. We’re goin’ to go down there 
and dash ourselves up against all this easy 
money. If it’s true that there’s a couple of 
millionaire babies, then they belong to me. 
And I’ll smear the particular squash bug 
that said he was me.” 

“When do we start?” 

“Right now,” replied the ferocious fel- 
low, who for years had defied the constabu- 
lary of a great state. 

So it happened that the gloomy Mr. 
Sullivan, standing murkily beside a pine 
tree, pondering upon the uncertainties of 
life, beheld a lone horseman heading up the 
canyon. It was Mr. Wild Bill Smith, who 
had blundered into hard luck upon his trip 
of inquiry and vengeance, and had en- 
countered unsuspected numbers, including 
sheriffs, enthusiastic volunteers and stran- 
gers in flivvers, all wildly intent upon the 
capture or demise of two notorious kid- 
napers. Mr. Bill was shot at immediately 
and escaped by a mere hair, leaving his 
faithful followers in the hands of the law. 
He now headed into the friendly hills, still 
puzzled, and Sully watched him in consid- 
erable agitation. 

In a moment or two Sully would have 
fled back to the shack, notified Johnny and 
departed in haste, but there was no need. 
Mr. Wild Bill’s hurrying horse stepped upon 
a round rock, dropped to his knees and 
tossed the demon bandit, who landed upon 
his head and lay inert. Sully waited. He 
had seen inert ones recover. This fallen 
one remained and Sully came timidly for- 
ward and began a cautious examination. 

“He wasn’t out to do any kind deeds,” 


said Sully, picking up Wild Bill’s weapons | 


and examining them closely. ‘This son of a 
gun is a bad one.” 

There was engraving on the guns and 
Sully studied it. 

“Well, I be damn!”’ he said. “‘ Wild Bill 
himself!” 

Without further mutterings Mr. Sulli- 
van rapidly took such ropes as clung to the 
unconscious one’s equipment and began a 
job of tying. He bound the bandit and 
gagged him with the end of his own shirt. 
Being unable to drag his quarry up to the 
shack, Sully returned and hailed Johnny 
Gilmore. 

“‘T got somebody out here,” he an- 
nounced, and Johnny followed in wonder- 
ment. 

“Who is it?’”’ he asked, looking down at 
the trussed and fallen outlaw. 

“That,” said Sully with pride, “is Wild 
Bill. He’s the guy you said we was.” 

“No-o!”’ said Johnny. ‘How do you 
know it’s him?” 

“Look at these guns. It says so.” 

“Then that’s pretty slick,” Johnny ob- 
served, ‘“‘because here’s where we cash in 
on a legitimate reward. There’s money up 
for this gent.” 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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HE Continental Insurance 

Company with thousands of 
agents numbers all blank policies 
with Bates Machines before send- 
ing them out. 


Policies are stamped with the 
name of the agency, the agency 
number, and the policy number. 
Each agency has a different series 
of numbers for each type of 
policy, so there will be no con- 
fliction among agencies. 


This system has saved a big loss 
in obsolete and wasted policies 
and has given the home office the 
entire handling of the all-impor- 
tant matter of policy number, 
with absolute control of all out- 
standing unissued policies. 

Let your stationer or rubber-stamp 
dealer show you a Bates Machine—you 
will find that it can save time and insure 
accuracy in many of your business oper- 
ations. Send coupon for descriptive 
circular. 


BATES TELE- 
PHONE INDEX 


A Christmaspres- 
ent that will re- 
mind the user of 
you every day in 
the year. Finds 
*phone numbers 


The Bates Radio 
Index is the ideal 
gift for aradio fan. 
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TO THIS FILM 
ON TEETH 


TODAY’S LEADING 
DENTAL OPINION 
ASCRIBES MANY 
TOOTH AND GUM 
DISORDERS 


G 


Glistening Teeth and Healthy 
Gums, According to Many 
Authorities, Follow as a 
Natural Result When Film 
is Removed Daily This Way 


OST persons’ teeth and gums are imperiled, 

according to many authorities, by a film that 
forms on teeth. 

Ordinary brushing having often failed to combat it 


effectively, a new way in tooth cleansing is being ad- 
vised. A way that differs in formula and effect from 
previously accepted methods. It is the special film- 
removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


FILM—How it invites tooth 
and gum troubles 


Film is that viscous coat one feels by running the 
tongue across the teeth—a slippery sort of substance. 


Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It absorbs discolorations from food, smoking, etc. 
And thus makes teeth look dull and dingy. 


Film is the basis of tartar. Science 
tells us germs by the millions breed in it 
and multiply. And they, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


According to authoritative dental re- 
search film also holds food substances 
which ferment and cause acids. Then 
holds those acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


_ Thus FILM, under modern scientific 
findings, is an ever-present, ever-forming 
danger in the mouth. 


Urge frequent removal = 


One must fight film regularly; must re- - 
move it frequently, must make its removal 
a regular part of daily life. Healthy, glis- 
tening teeth cannot be expected as long 
as film clouds and endangers them. Gum 


disorders must be combated by fighting film daily. 


Often old-time brushing fails 


Recent dental findings proved many old methods 
failed in effectively combating film. That is why tooth 
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As film coats go, teeth whiten and brighten; and as they brighten, smiles become charm- 
ing. Thus Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities because of its unique therapeutic and 
prophylactic powers, is, at the same time, urged as of immeasurable importance as a 
daily adjunct to beauty by leading beauty experts, both in Europe and America. 


and gum troubles were markedly on the increase— 
why so many teeth were ‘‘off color’’; so many smiles 
unattractive. 


Thus, for years, dental research sought ways to 
fight film. Then found two—two discoveries that are 
changing the tooth-cleansing habits of the world. 


New method removes film and 
Firms the Gums 
These discoveries are now embodied 
removing tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. 
research proves curdling essential. 


It acts then to remove the film and to polish the 


in a film- 


Modern 


It acts to firm 
It embodies, for this purpose, the latest 


teeth in gentle safety to the enamel. 
the gums. 
discoveries of the modern scientific world in proper 
gum protection. 


No other tooth paste embodies protective features 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Pepsodent multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. And 
thus aids in neutralizing mouth acids as they form. It 
multiplies the starch digestant of the saliva. And 
thus combats starch deposits which might otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


Thus, in many ways, Pepsodent, the quality denti- 
frice, second only to regular dental care, provides the 
utmost science has discovered for better tooth and 
gum protection. 


Pepsodent test for coupon 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush teeth this 

way for 10 days. Note how thoroughly film is re- 

moved. The teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. 

Then for 10 nights massage the gums with Pepsodent, 
using your finger tips; the gums then 
should start to firm and harden. 


FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day tube to 
The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 818, 1104 
s South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
ae Only one tube to a family. 


Address occc8 ea Se ee ee: eee 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada. 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1. The 
Pepsodent Co. (Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. 
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(Continued from Page 127) 

“Yeh,” answered his partner, “‘and that 
money goes to the young squabs. I wanted 
them to git married all along. Now they 
can take this cash and get spliced.”’ 

“We don’t git it?’’ Johnny asked, pained. 

“Not a dime. He’s my captive and I 
hereby turn him as he lays over to Stella 
and Harold.” 

‘““Which is no way to act,” Johnny 
grumbled. 

Wild Bill opened his eyes and tried to 
open his mouth, giving off strange gut- 
tural gurglings. 

“You shut your head,’ Sully ordered, 
“‘and be glad we don’t kick the daylights 
out of you.” 

Stella and Harold arrived, wondering at 
the loud conversation. 

They found the comrades fastening Wild 
Bill to the back of his horse, pinning him 
securely. 

“Who is that?”’ Harold inquired. 

“Wild Bill,’”’ replied Sully. 

“Oh,” said Stella, “‘we thought you were 
Wild Bill.” 

“My name is Sullivan. This other old 
cassowary is Johnny Gilmore, and all that 
we told you was just guff. Pay no attention. 
But this on the horse is Wild Bill, a tough 
one. You take him down the canyon, see- 
ing he don’t work himself loose, because 
he’s a killer, like we said we was.” 


Mrs. Alward sat down, enjoying the dis- 
tinguished atmosphere of Frederick’s and 
the sense of herself as so accordant a part 
of it. She glanced casually about the room, 
cool, bright and humming mildly with sub- 
dued voices and the drone of electric fans. 
And there by the window, not half a dozen 
tables away, was Howard with a strange 
young woman. 

She was slender and fair, and so far as 
could be seen under her close little green 
hat, pretty in an uncommunicative sort of 
way. Howard himself was leaning back 
smiling happily, partly with pride in him- 
self as host, partly in pleasure in his guest. 
A straight lock of gray hair at the crown of 
his head swayed backward and forward 
with metronomic regularity, as the electric 
fan swept out its little are of coolness above 
them. 

All this Mrs. Alward noted as she made 
her way toward them. For she did not 
hesitate a moment. She went straight 
across the room to their table. 

“How nice!”’ she said. ‘‘I was afraid I 
was going to have to lunch all by myself!” 

‘“‘He-e-llo!”’ Howard’s face was ludicrous 
in its amazement; dropped jaw, arched 
brows, round eyes, exactly like a man being 
astonished in the movies. 

‘“T wasn’t expecting you till next week,” 
he said, getting to his feet. “‘You said in 
your letter ut 

Poor Howard! Mrs. Alward smiled, but 
not too knowingly, beckoned to a waiter, 
who hurried up with a chair. 

“Which letter was that?’ she asked 
lightly, sitting down and pulling off her 
gloves. ‘‘The one I wrote after the gov- 
ernor’s reception? Well, you see, there 
wasn’t much to keep me after all, and it was 
irnghtiully hots win 7? 

“T beg your pardon,” said Howard 
hastily; ‘‘ Miss Gray, this is my wife.’”’ He 
looked embarrassed and baffled, like a child 
who, enjoying himself in his own natural 
disorganized fashion, finds itself suddenly 
taken over by a competent, constructive 
adult. 

Mrs. Alward gave Miss Gray a brief 
bright nod, and Miss Gray smiled vaguely 
and looked out the window. The waiter ap- 
peared with a salad for Miss Gray, a 
poached egg on toast for Howard. 

““My dear, I was afraid you’d be furious 
about the presidency,” said Mrs. Alward, 
busily writing out her order. ‘But what 
was I to do? There was no one else to 
take it?” 
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“What shall we do with him?” Harold 
asked, while Sully tied ropes and tightened 
the gag. 

‘‘Hand him over to the first possee you 
meet,’’ commanded Sully, “and you’ll find 
plenty of them prowling around. Then 
take the reward and get married before 
people begin talkin’. z 

“Thank you,’ Harold said, 
Sully’s hand heartily. 

“He can’t come loose, can he?’’ Stella 
asked fearfully. 

“Not in less’n a week,” said the tier. 
““Good-by and good luck. Keep on down 
the trail till you meet a sheriff, which you 
will in no time.” 

“We wish to thank you both,” Stella 
said. ‘‘You have been so nice to us, and 
we have enjoyed ourselves, haven’t we, 
Harold?”’ 

“Indeed, yes,’”’ returned her sweetheart, 
taking a firm hold of the captive horse. 

“Don’t mention it,” said Sully. 

“How much is the reward?” 

“T dunno, but yeu can git married— 
that is, if your pas and mas don’t find 
you.” 

Mr. Wild Bill glared helplessly amid his 
bindings and gurgled beneath his gag. 
Sully grinned in calm triumph and shook 
hands with the departing Bostonians. 
Johnny Gilmore maintained his sulky air 
but seemed slightly relieved. 


shaking 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Actually she was enjoying herself. This 
was simply another of her triumphant pub- 
lic moments. Only she regretted, half hu- 
morously, the homely intrusion at such a 
moment of Howard’s poached egg on toast. 
How exactly like Howard to order poached 
egg on toast! 

“You'll be interested about the Stepney 
Bill, my dear!” she said, turning to How- 
ard and brightly excluding Miss Gray from 
the world of their common interests. “‘You 
know, I found out that it was being blocked 
at Washington, so I called a mass meeting, 
and within twenty-four hours about five 
thousand telegrams reached our represen- 
tative’s office. It’s just as well, you know, 
to make them realize we know what’s go- 
ing on.’ 

““Good work,” said Howard dismally. 

Gayly, intimately, her chatter flowed on. 
She was the famous Mrs. Alward, mover of 
state legislatures, enchanter of state gov- 
ernors. And underneath that brilliant 
smile, set on her face as though stamped 
there by a mint, Mrs. Alward the wife was 
noting that the girl was young—almost as 
young as Don—and speculating whether 
that cool, mature detachment covered any- 
thing but the usual tentativeness and con- 
ventionality of adolescence. While more 
remotely still, Mrs. Alward the eternal 
monitress was fretting, ‘‘He’s taking white 
bread again. And he knows perfectly well 
there isn’t a particle of roughage in it!” 

“You see, all that the politicians want is 
to stay in office,’ she said, turning to Miss 
Gray, “‘ard a'l we want is to put through 
the proper legislation. And as they can’t 
get along without us, and we, for the mo- 
ment, can’t get along without them, it 
works out perfectly. You know, the real 
reason both men and women are needed in 
politics is that men marry politics for love 
and women marry them to reform them.” 

She sat back and broke in two her roll of 
Graham bread. Her little epigram seemed 
a very good note on which to close. She 
now turned the situation over to the other 
two. But the other two showed little in- 
clination to accept the responsibility. The 
girl sipped thoughtfully from her glass of 
water, and over the edge of the glass and 
under the rim of her little green hat, her 
eyes smiled their undisquieted smile into 
the eyes of Mrs. Alward. Howard straight- 
ened his neat foulard tie, and turning up his 
nails, scanned them with careful impersonal 
interest, as though they were something 
quite foreign to himself; something the 
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Presently the departing caravan moved 
down the canyon, Harold sternly watching 
his captive and ready to shoot at the slight- 
est sign. Stella picked her way daintily be- 
side her swain. 

“Well,” said Johnny, clearing his throat, 
“you're the dumbdest- fool I ever knew. 


We could have took that tour. There was | 


some real cash.” 
““We can anyhow,” Sully grinned. ‘‘ Let’s 
go and find Willie and be on our way.” 


“How can we? It takes money, and here | 


you throw away the only honest, legiti- 
mate chance a 

He paused and his voice melted into a 
hoarse gurgle. 


He regarded his mate, who | 


was slowly removing from his hip a large | 


green roll of American money, in bills, 
clasped by a rubber band. Johnny re- 
moved his glasses and winked rapidly. 

““Where did you get that?” 

“Out of Wild Bill’s pants pocket,” an- 
swered Sully. ‘‘Some of it was under his 
shirt, the dirty crook. I ain’t counted it 
yet, but I reckon there’s enough here to 
take a good boat ride to Java.” 

‘Africa, you mean,”’ Johnny corrected. 

“Java, y’ old fool,” Mr. Sullivan said, 
raising his voice. ‘‘ Always want your own 
way. Whose roll is this anyhow?” 

Arguing after the fashion of dusty old 
gentlemen, they climbed to the shack, where 
Willie the burro was patiently waiting. 


LAIRD 


waiter might have brought himtosign’ The 
electric fan droned patiently above their 
heads. 

“Cantaloupe,” said Howard suddenly. 
“Ts that all you want? How about some 


ice cream with it?’’ His tone warmed, took | 


on a genial solicitude. ‘“‘The way you girls 
in offices think you can get through a hard 
day’s work on a lemon phosphate!” 

“No, really, I’m not hungry,” protested 
the girl. 

Under her discreet street make-up, Mrs. 
Alward’s cheeks had suddenly brightened. 
She said, striking the note of suavity a 
little higher up the scale, ‘You really 
shouldn’t, you know. It isn’t fair either to 
your employer or to yourself.” 

“Hear that?” said Howard, delighted. 
“Your employer has something to say 
after all!’”? And he beckoned to the waiter. 
“Bring ice cream with the young lady’s 
cantaloupe!”’ he said. 

Abruptly Mrs. Alward set down her 
glass of iced tea and rose. “I’m afraid I'll 
have to run,” she said. ‘‘All I wanted was 


a salad and a cool drink. Good-by, How- | 
Good-by, | 


ard. See you at dinner. 
Miss Gray.” 

Miss Gray smiled her friendly, quiet 
smile. ‘‘See you later,’ said Howard with 
rising cheerfulness. 

She went out into the hot, bright street. 
In the little scene just concluded she had, 
she knew, played her part to perfection— 
smilingly competent, blandly innocent, 
ironically aware. The amused and justly 
complacent Mrs. Alward should now be 
rolling home in triumph. And suddenly 
everything about her—the busy crowd, the 
gay windows, the flushed buildings, their 
angles and surfaces sharp in the noon 
heat—everything took on a hard, bright 
desolation. And behind the driver’s stolid 
back Mrs. Alward’s smiling face slowly 
relaxed into lines of dejection and fatigue. 


Donald sat idling over the morning paper 
in the breakfast room, half reading, half 
listening to his mother’s voice talking to 
Annie in the kitchen. 

“When I was staying with Mr. Alward’s 
sister in California,’ Mrs. Alward was say- 
ing, ‘‘she had a whole quart turn to butter 
by beating it just a minute too long. You 
have to be very careful in the warm 
weather. Let me see—well, not more than 
a second or two longer.” 

Donald sprawled over the outspread 
paper on the breakfast table, half his mind 
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is equally high 


HIS mark established by the Procter & Gamble 
Company for Ivory Soap is very close to perfec- 
tion. Allowing for the human factor it is perfection. 
That it is so accepted in the public mind has been 
proved by years of faithful support and by adoption 
of the phrase as a symbol of all that can be attained. 


No such goal is ever reached without the most pains- 
taking attention to details and an unrelaxed vigilance 
at every step of manufacture. 


This same care and vigilance have governed the de- 
sign and making of ‘‘American”’ Steel Split Pulleys 
for the thirty-some years since the first one was made. 
Strength with light weight (to impose no unnecessary 
power load); ease of application (the construction 
principle which makes it possible to install an 
“American”’ Steel Split Pulley without stripping a 
busy line shaft); transmission efficiency (derived 
from true-running; firm grip on the belt; the center 
groove that permits air to escape and the pulley arms 
that cut the air instead of fanning it);—these and 
other features of design and construction have doubt- 
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““American”’ Pulleys. 


These ‘“‘American”’ principles are fully explained in 
special literature. Write for it. 
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on the European war debt, half of it lazily 
envisaging California, hung with golden 
fruit and stretching into the Pacific, and 
somewhere in the center of it, Aunt Clara, 
beating cream and having it turn to butter. 
Mrs. Alward came rather abruptly into 
the room, her arms filled with delphinium 
and roses. And Donald swiftly gathered 
up the paper and vanished behind it. 
“Good morning, Donald!” said Mrs. 
Alward briskly. She laid the flowers on the 
bright, painted table and stood considering. 
“T wonder if you’d mind getting me the 


| Sheffield bowl out of the serving pantry,” 


she said. 

He untwisted himself reluctantly, went 
and brought the bowl and retreated behind 
the paper once more. 

“I’m having the office staff in for tea 
today,’’ announced Mrs. Alward, setting 
the bowl very precisely in the center of the 
table. 

“What for?’”’ asked Don. 

“Well, I have to have them sometime, 
and I thought I’d do it before the del- 
phinium got ragged, and have it in the 
garden,”’ answered Mrs. Alward. 

“Have I got to be there?”’ came rather 
plaintively from behind the paper, and 
Mrs. Alward answered with dignity, “‘ Well, 
naturally, as the son of the host zs 

The paper rustled a thin protest, and 
Mrs. Alward went on thrusting pale lay- 
ender stalks into the silver bowl. 

“Listen, Donald,” she said suddenly, 
and Donald peered warily over the edge of 
the paper and vanished again like a last 
defender swiftly reconnoitering over his 
stockade. “I’m afraid there’s a’mild scan- 
dal about your father,” said Mrs. Alward. 

“How, scandal?” asked Donald. 

“‘He’s having a rather cheap affair with 
a girl in his office,’’ answered Mrs. Alward, 
dropping the words scornfully. And Don- 
ald, startled at last into receptivity, laid 
aside his paper. 

“What kind of girl?”’ he asked, alarmed; 
for Mrs. Alward’s tone had suggested 
something deplorable, something flagrant 
with a Kiki skirt and a mouth painted like 
a little red heart. 


“‘Well, I think she’s a filing clerk or 
something,’’ answered Mrs. Alward negli- 
gently. . . . “Will you run out and get 


me a duster, Don? I’ve dropped some 
water on the table. Or never mind, your 
handkerchief will do, if it isn’t a clean one.” 

He slowly pulled a crumpled handker- 
chief out of his trousers’ pocket. ‘‘Where 
did you hear about it?’”’ he asked. 

““Why when I was away,” answered Mrs. 
Alward; “and when I got back I met them 
having lunch together in Frederick’s. I 
had luncheon with them,” she added. 

She carefully rubbed the table dry and 
handed him back his handkerchief. He 
stood there, stuffing it into his pocket, and 
she knew he had reconstructed the whole 
scene in Frederick’s down to its smallest 
detail. It was bad enough not understand- 
ing him any more, thought Mrs. Alward, 
but it was infinitely worse to be so minutely 
and relentlessly understood. There were 
moments with Donald when she felt as 
shorn of decorum, as helplessly surren- 
dered to scrutiny, as a patient in a public 
clinic. 

‘And that’s what you’re having her here 
for?” he said thoughtfully. 

“Well, in part, yes,’’ answered Mrs. Al- 
ward frankly. She carefully separated two 
entangled stalks and stood back apprais- 
ingly. “Naturally, the very best thing to 
do is to throw her in your father’s way as 
much as possible.” 

He stood there with his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets; and Mrs. Alward, glanc- 
ing up, saw that his eyes were grave and 
not impatient as she had feared. 

“But I don’t see, after all, what’s the use 
of all this finessing?’”’ he said gently. 
“Father won’t understand; he’ll think you 
don’t care one way or the other. If you feel 
like that, why not have it out with him? 
Go and cry like the devil if you feel like 
it 9 


“Oh, marriage isn’t so simple as that,” 
said Mrs. Alward lightly. It was absurd, 
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really; Donald was looking as grave and 
compassionate as though his father had 
suddenly abandoned her and the box fac- 
tory and gone off deliriously with his filing 
clerk to Europe. 

“She really isn’t a very dangerous young 
woman,” said Mrs. Alward, smiling. ‘I 
talked to her for the whole of luncheon 
without discovering that she had a single 
idea on any subject on earth. It’s ridicu- 
lous, really. She’s young enough to be 
your father’s daughter.” 

She gave a final touch to the Sheffield 


bowl. ‘It’s rather too elegant,” said Mrs. 
Alward; “but everything else in the house 
is filled.” 


“Mother, why don’t you’’—burst out 
Don, and she interrupted with a little laugh 
that was a triumph of spontaneity. 

“Goodness, Donald, you needn’t look 
so serious. It strikes me, knowing your 
father as well as I do, that it’s more amus- 
ing than anything else. At his age!’’ She 
saw his face changing, felt that she was 
losing ground, and went on quickly and 
lightly, ‘It wouldn’t do any harm for you 
to flirt a little with Miss Gray yourself this 
afternoon. At any rate, it might show him 
that he was really out of the adolescent 
class.”’ 

“T don’t expect to be there at all,” said 
Donald quietly, and went back behind his 
newspaper. 


At thirty-five minutes past office-closing 
hours, Mrs. Alward’s half dozen guests ar- 
rived. They arrived all together, and were 
led through the cool perfection of Mrs. Al- 
ward’s house to the bright beauty of her 
summer garden. 

They walked across a lawn so splendidly 
green, of so perfect a texture, that it might 
have been a gala covering laid down that 
very afternoon for the feet of Mrs. Al- 
ward’s guests. 

“We can sit down and wait, while the 
maid—while tea is being brought out,’ 
said Mrs. Alward, indicating the swing and 
garden chairs under the elm tree; “‘or if 
you like we'll walk about the garden.” 

“Oh, let’s walk about the garden!”’ they 
cried politely, for it was plain at once that 
this wasn’t a garden in which one simply 
sat, but a garden in which one walked about 
and was unflaggingly interested and appre- 
ciative. 

They set off then, Mrs. Alward in front 
with Miss Shore, the stout little book- 
keeper. Howard had greeted his guests 
with an impartial cordiality, diplomatically 
ignoring Miss Gray after the first hand- 
clasp. And now, gravely genial, shiningly 
austere, he was bringing up the rear with 
his office manager. 

They passed from flower bed to flower 
bed, moving politely and murmuring 
gently, like people in an art gallery. Miss 
Gray, who wasn’t the filing clerk after all, 
but the junior stenographer, walked appro- 
priately with the senior stenographer. She 
wore a white dress and a little black straw 
hat, and her eyes, as they wandered over 
the bright garden, held a serene and secret 
look, as though she held within herself some 
shining and unshared source of pride. And 
what right, thought Mrs. Alward rather 
irritably, while agreeing amiably with Miss 
Shore that the lovely old-fashioned names 
of flowers were best—what right had a per- 
son to look as though she had secret sources 
of pride, when it was quite obvious that she 
could have nothing of the sort? 

They went through the long, flagged per- 
gola, past the wild-flower corner, through 
the rose garden—‘‘ Roses are really my 
hobby,” said Mrs. Alward proudly, and 
“Everyone ought to have a hobby!”’ said 
Miss Shore loyally—and back by the peren- 
nial border to the elm tree and tea. 

Mrs. Alward sat under an orange-and- 
green umbrella canopy and poured tea into 
little pale-orange cups as fragile as her 
roses. A warm wind swept gently through 
the garden, stirring the tall delphinium 
blooms. Over by the perennial border a 
sprinkler threw out its long ribbons of silver 
and twirled a silver disk at its center. And 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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S potty light 
spoils streets 


Are your streets illuminated at night—or are they merely 
punctuated with illumination? 


When walking or motoring, do you pass unconsciously from 
street lamp to street lamp—over an evenly lighted thoroughfare? 
Or is your approach to a street lamp like the approach of a 
train to a light shaft in a tunnel? Do you emerge from shadowy 
blackness into glaring light, then go deep into blackness again? 


To make streets bright and secure, light must be evenly 
distributed from curb to curb and from lamp post to lamp 
post. It must be directed where traffic is moving. 


Bi-lux does this. Bi-lux is a new kind of refractor which 
directs five times the normal li€At up and down streets where 
traffic is densest. It floods extra light across from curb to curb- 
It keeps sidewalks sprayed brightly. It makes your streets as 
bright between lamp posts as under the lamp posts themselves. 


With Bi-lux, cities can put an end forever to uneven, spotty, 
inadequate light. St. Louis, for instance, is investing $8,000,000 
in street lighting—the world’s largest street lighting project. 
The first section, consisting of 12,000 units of Westinghouse 
equipment, is now being installed. 


From Westinghouse your community can get anything for 
street lighting—from generator to MAZDA lamp. The Westing- 
house Illuminating Engineering Bureau helps with counsel. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 


One of the first electric street lamps ever brought to America was brought to 
St. Louis. Tony Faust, famed restaurateur, returned from a French exposition 
with two ancient arc-lights. He put one inside his shop, the other outside. Many 
citizens predicted the place would be blown up some fine night. Others shook their 
heads and warned that a blignt of insects or a deadly pestilence would be inevitable. 
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Westinghouse Street Lamp, 
with Bi-lux Refractor. 


76 Internationals 
in the 
Union Ice Company Fleet 


Following is a letter 
from the Union Ice Company: 

“Our company has in operation seven- 
ty-six International Trucks. Two at our 
Reno plant arenow finishing theirseventh 
year of service. We have a fleet of Inter- 
nationals operating in our San Francisco 
delivery, where, due to hills and cobble 
pavement, the requirements on motor 
vehicles in heavy duty service are most 
exacting. 

“We are well satisfied with the perfor- 
mance of these trucks and are pleased 
to acknowledge the satisfactory service 
which the Harvester Company is render- 
ing from its various branches.”’ 


(Signed) 
UNION ICE COMPANY 
M. H. Robbins, President and Gen. Mer. 
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Ice Delivery 
in Sunny California 


P THE steep hills of San Francisco 

with heavy loads of ice! Hammering 
over the rough cobbled streets that try the 
fibre of men and trucks! 

Seventy-six International Trucks serve 
the Union Ice Company whose plants and 
trucks are scattered all over California and 
Nevada. After seven years of the most stren- 
uous service from its heavy-duty Inter- 
nationals the Union Ice Company is 
adding more and more Internationals to its 
fleet. That tells volumes. 

Here is added evidence of rugged power, 
and plenty of it. And here is proof of the 


climbing ability of International Trucks. 
Thousands of other owners use that ability 
on hills. Others use it to haul rock and earth 
out of excavations. Others to pull loads 
through hub-deep mud of oil fields or to 
bring timber out of the forest. 

Many are the stories told, by owners and 
drivers, of the climbing ability of their Inter- 
nationals. Yet power alone does not account 
for the success of International Trucks. 
Power is backed by all the other qualities 
that the Harvester organization has learned 
to put into trucks through more than 22 
years of truck building. 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, Speed Trucks of 14-ton and 1'-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks 
ranging from1'/-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches forall requirements, and the McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor. 
Served by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—121 branches in the United States and 17 
in Canada—the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another. Write for complete descriptive literature. 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

the little company under the elm tree re- 
laxed and was suddenly at its ease. Mr. 
Albert, the office manager, forgot to be in- 
timidated by his flowerlike cup and saucer 
with a frail lettuce sandwich perched like a 
butterfly on its edge, and leaned back con- 
tentedly, his gaze on the green-and-gold- 
stippled lawn. Mrs. Albert, who had, till 
now, been too deeply impressed to utter a 
word, became shyly articulate. Miss Shore, 
who had scarcely ceased to comment since 
she arrived, fell into a grateful silence. And 
Miss Gray took off her little dark hat and 
laid it on the grass at her feet. 

It was then, for the first time, that. Mrs. 
Alward realized that Miss Gray was beau- 
tiful, features fine to thinness, gray eyes, 
gray-shadowed under slender, dark brows, 
and hair haloed about her head like the 
hair of those incredibly lovely children 
whose pictures appear in fashionable Eng- 
lish magazines, that fragile loveliness that 
once in a hundred times survives childhood; 
and that fades into the twenties, Mrs. Al- 
ward comforted herself, while smilingly 
pouring Miss Gray her second cup of tea, 
or at best coarsens into the thirties. 

“T always think,’ ventured Mrs. Al- 
bert, ‘‘that dragon flies look exactly like 
little tiny aeroplanes.” 

Mrs. Alward nodded sympathetically. 
““T wonder if they carry passengers,” she 
said, and allowed herself to become fanci- 
ful. “Fairies with important engagements 
in the rose garden, for instance.” 

They smiled a little uncomfortably, and 
Howard, crossing his legs and leaning back 
in his reed chair, reminisced, “‘ When I was 
a boy, they used to say they sewed up your 
ears and nose. I used to run a mile!” 

They smiled again with less constraint, 
sipped their tea, and watched a little boy 
with the features of their employer flying 
down a country road with a dragon fly in 
mortal pursuit; all except Mrs. Alward, 
who, erect behind the teapot, was trying 
vainly to think of some way, not too inhos- 
pitable, of persuading Miss Gray to put her 
hat on again. 

“Oh, here’s Don!” cried Mrs. Alward. 
And Don, in his old suit, his hair awry over 
his forehead, came slowly across the lawn 
from the house. 

“This is our son!” said Mrs. Alward 
proudly. ‘Just in time to pass the cake, 
Donald!”’ And, as he bent over the tea 
table, “‘Don, your hair!’”’ she murmured 
tragically. 

He passed a careless hand across it, 
picked up a plate of cakes and went around 
the circle. And when he came to Miss 
Gray he paused for an extra space. 

“No, thank you,” said Miss Gray, and 
shook her bright head. 

“Perhaps you’d like the kind with the 
brown icing,” suggested Don politely. 

That, Mrs. Alward decided, was what 
made Miss Gray really dangerous. She 
looked so tenuous, so remotely related to 
the grosser forms of living, that men could 
not see her without hurrying up with offers 
of ice cream’and chocolate cake—food of 
terrific caloric content—in the tender hope 
of giving her permanence and body; or per- 
haps merely under the ancient masculine 
urgency of reducing the spirit to the flesh. 

“No, thank you,” said Miss Gray again, 
and Don took the cake about the rest of 
the circle and then returned and sat down 
on the grass beside her. 

He sat there pulling up blades of grass 
and nibbling the tender white ends, while 
the others talked—about gardens, about 
the shapes of clouds, about thunderstorms, 
about the heat, about summer drinks, 
about prohibition. Long ago, while he was 
still a little boy, Don had discovered that 
if people understood you, it wasn’t neces- 
sary to talk, and if they didn’t, it wasn’t 
any use. And now he sat silent, and lis- 
tened to the polite murmur of voices and 
the soft rhythm of the water on the grass 
and the strum of cicadas beyond the 
kitchen garden. And vivid against the pat- 
tern of empty summer harmony, Miss 
Gray’s delicate pale beauty shone in the 
midst of her bright hair. 


THE SATURDAY 


‘*Six o’clock! We’ll be keeping your din- 
ner!” cried Miss Shore, and got up and be- 
gan hurriedly putting on her gloves. 

They all rose then. Miss Gray quenched 
her beauty under the little dark hat. Mrs. 
Alward emerged from behind the tea table, 
cordial and serene, and shook hands in fare- 
well. 

“You must all come again,” she said, 
looking at them with bright impartiality; 
“every one of you. . You can go out 
either through the house or through the lit- 
tle gate at the side.” 

They chose the gate at the side. And 
Donald, who had risen with Miss Gray and 
was still by her side, was saying in an un- 
dertone, ‘‘May I go with you whichever 
way you’re going? I’ll get the car.” 

She looked a little doubtfully at the rest 
of the group. But his hand was at her 
elbow and he drew her around the edge of 
the shrubbery and over to the garage. Only 
Mrs. Alward knew they had gone. 

She lived, she said, on Nassau Street. 
But he didn’t turn toward Nassau Street. 
Instead, he went north and west to the 
open country. 

“Tt’s early yet,” he said. 
have to be home for an hour.” 

“1 don’t have to be home for two hours,” 
said Miss Gray, and settled back happily in 
the deep seat. 

They ran along the narrow highway, 
with the white clover whipping by like 
spray; and a streamer of smoke raced 
them along the edge of the railway em- 
bankment, with a deep bell swinging furi- 
ously underneath. Miss Gray took off her 
hat and held it against her breast, while the 
wind whipped her hair about her face. 

Don slowed the car at last and turned 
into a little country road. And finally, at 
the top of a hill, he stopped it altogether. 

“Are you glad you came?” he said. 

She nodded. A flock of crows had risen 
from the distant wood, and hung, a quiver- 
ing pattern of black, against the apricot 
sky. And down below them the country 
sloped away for miles in diminishing 
squares of light and dark green, like a 
child’s coverlet scattered with toy houses 
and tiny cows and sheep and little stiff 
trees. 

“Tt doesn’t look real, does it?’’ she said. 
“T’m sure they pull the animals home on 
strings and let them into the barn through 
a flap in the roof.” 

And Donald, who was always intolerably 
oppressed when his mother developed a 
vein of fantasy, thought now, with aston- 
ishment and delight, ‘“‘Why, she’s abso- 
lutely perfect!” 

““Where have you been all this time?’’ he 
asked. He found himself wanting passion- 
ately to know all about her from the very 
beginning. This way it was like coming 
on the enchanting sequel without having 
known that the first volume so much as 
existed. 

“Public school, high aataan business col- 
lege, and then your father’s office,’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s my first job. I’ve’been there 
three months.” 

He knew his father’s office. He simply 
couldn’t imagine her in it. Far easier to 
believe that she had flowered that very 
afternoon out of his mother’s garden. 

“But you won’t stay there!’’ He looked 
at her almost imploringly. ‘‘ You didn’t go 
into it because you wanted to become one 
of these awful executives and organize 
things and order people about.” 

She burst out laughing. ‘‘I went there,” 
she said, “‘because I wanted my stockings 
silk to the top.” 

He laughed, too, then, and lighting a 
cigarette, gazed across the wide, softly pat- 
terned hillside. 

“T suppose you knew you were guest of 
honor this afternoon,” he said presently. 

The color flew to her cheeks. “‘I wonder 
if you’d explain things to your mother,” 
she said. ‘Tell her that she needn’t— 
needn’t take it so seriously.” 

He knocked the end of his cigarette 
against the wheel. 

“You can’t explain things to her,” he 
said quietly. ‘“‘She’s not like ordinary 


“You don’t 
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people. She’s been a sort of state institution 
so long now, that no matter what happens— 
the most insignificant things—she falls into 
these—into these public attitudes. You 
might as well try to explain things to the 
civic memorial,” said Don. 

She looked at him a little doubtfully. 
“T know,” she said; “but there was once 
or twice this afternoon when she forgot— 
forgot about my being there—that it 
seemed to me if you really knew her—if 
you got underneath that manner ite 

He shook his head. ‘You can’t get 
underneath it,’’ he said. “I’ve tried to and 
it isn’t any use.” He hesitated. ‘Please 
don’t think because I talk like this that I’m 
not fond of her,’ he said. “I’ve never 
talked toanyonebutyou. . . . It’s because 
I’m really fond of them both that I hate to 
see them heading for a crash. It’s sure to 
come. She can’t hold father that way.” 

Sitting there, secure in the wisdom of 
adolescence, they reflected sadly on the 
folly of middle age. They watched the 
fields turning dark and the shadows creep- 
ing toward them up the slope, and thought 
with sober pride that they, at any rate, 
could not fail to bend the stiff substance of 
life into shapes of beauty and delight. 

“T hope you didn’t mind my staring at 
you this afternoon,” said Don at last. ‘I 
couldn’t help it. You were so much better 
looking than anyone I ever saw before. All 
the other girls 

He couldn’t even bring himself to speak 
of them. All his life Donald had been sur- 
rounded by girls, and all his life he had 
been guarded against the brighter dangers 
of romance. 

“T’ve never met anyone as beautiful as 
you in my life,” he said. 

“Tt’s my hair,” said Miss Gray. “I’m 
not anything without it. See!’’ She pushed 
it back from her forehead and folded her 
hands, fillet fashion, about her head. But 
she was beautiful still. 

He shook his head. ‘‘No,”’ he said, ‘‘it’s 
all of you. Your voice and the way you 
move and the things you say, and most of 
all, the things you don’t say ——”’ 

Her bright head was close to his shoulder. 
He slid an arm around the back of the seat. 

“You know, I’ve always thought people 
were crazy who got married,” said Donald. 


It was almost dark when Don reached 
home. : 

He drove the car into the garage and cut 
across the lawn to the deep side porch. 

““You’re late, son,’”’ said Mrs. Alward. 
The darkness softened her figure to a vague 
white blur, relaxed and gentle in a corner 
of the porch swing. Only her voice kept its 
customary brisk resonance. 

“We didn’t wait dinner,’’ she said. 
** Annie will get you something. You know, 
it does make it a little difficult for the 
servants, Don, when the meals are de- 
layed.” 

“‘T don’t want any dinner,” said Donald. 

He sat down on the top step and dropped 
his clasped hands between his knees. The 
white star faces of the nicotiana shone softly 
in the darkness. Their scent rose about him 
like a sweet breathing. Beauty, fragrance 
and silence lay cupped in the quiet garden. 
And suddenly he had an impulse to go over 
to that tenderly blurred shape in the shad- 
ows, sit beside it and take its hand and say 
gently, “‘ Mother, I’ve fallen in love with 
her—with Miss Gray. You don’t under- 
stand her; you’ve got it all wrong. She’s 
the loveliest person—the loveliest per- 
son ——”’ 

He got up and was actually on his way 
to her, when she said with a little laugh 
that thrust him back like a flung-out hand, 
“She’s a pretty little thing, isn’t she? 
Though I don’t imagine she has a great 
deal of background.” 

“Background!” cried Donald. Heturned 
and went toward the door. He said, “If 
you feel like that you'll be sorry to hear 
I’m going to marry her!” 

She heard the screen door open and 
sharply shut, and then his footsteps in the 
hall and on the stairs. She sat rigidly still, 
waiting for him to come back and tell her it 
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BUSS Light 


~a real gilt 
inspiration: T 


HATa delightful, 

satisfying way to 
solve your perplexities of 
“what to give”. A Buss 
Light is so moderate in 
cost, yet so handsome, useful and ceiceshinaty dif- 
ferent. It’s unlikeany other lamp—for it’s the only 
ornamental stand lamp that alsoclampsanywhere, 
hangs anywhere and adjusts any way. 


ay 

Her first delight will be NG 
the charm and color of Buss 
Lights, with their new trans- 
lucent parchment shades— 
in dainty floral designs for batecem « or eter 
or rich, glowing colors for library or living room. 

Then comes a happy discovery! She can 
clamp it on the bed to read in lazy comfort! 
Or make of it a dainty wall bracket! Or attach 
it on her chair or sewing mé chine and focus the 
light rays “just right”. 


Man ~~~ 

too! He will revel ina 
light of his own to use as 
he likes —a light that 
will twist and turn for 
him instead of him having to twist and turn for it! 
What arelief from the ordinary, small, rigid stand 
lamp that.can’t do anything else but stand. Yet 
his Buss Light isa beautiful, colorful ornament too 


Ask for Buss Lights 


at any store that handles lights. 
You'll agree that as gifts they are 
a real “inspiration” 
Parchment shades in four designs (iiaetatee neces 
Metal shades in Bronze and Ivory. Metal bases in 
Ivory or Statuary Bronze. Price $3 complete with 
shade, base and extra long cord (bulb not included). 
There is also a Plain Bronze-finish Buss Light at $2. 
If you don’t know where to buy Buss Lights, or- 
der from us. Satisfaction guaranteed. We pay ship- 
ping costs. Cut out design wanted and enclose money 
order. Bussmann Mfg. Co., 3900 N. 23d St., St. Louis 
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ive Star-rite necessities 
for every home 


STAR-Rite Electrical Appliances are built to an ideal 
of quality that permits nothing short of the very 
best—in materials and workmanship. They are priced 
to give maximum value and an ever-growing de- 


mand proves that they do. Tremendous quantity 


production to meet this growing demand lowers 
production costs—and this saving is passed on to you. 


HEATING PADS 


Warm and comfortable—indispensable conveniences for 
the sick room. 

Aristocrat—3 heat control, old rose tone of finest virgin 
wool—silk bound; no finer pad can be made—$10.00. In 
Canada—$12.50. 

Three neat models in plaid effects, brown and tan, blue 
and gold, crimson and gray, all wool, blanket type bound 
edges. May also be had in tan with brown binding— 
$7.50. In Canada—$9.00. 

Single heat pad in all tan made of wool with blanket type edges, but slightly 
smaller in size than the $7.50 models—$5.00. In Canada—$6.25. 

Ranging in price from 98c to $3.50, finished in wal- 


nut, blue, old rose and ivory. They are dependable 


and efficient and built to stand constant using. In Canada slightly higher. 


HAIR CURLERS 


HAIR DRYER 


When minutes count a hair dryer is often indis- 
pensable to the perfect coiffure. This dryer, giving 
hot or cold air as desired, dries hair quickly and 
thoroughly. Rosewood handle, lightweight— 
works on either alternating or direct current. 


$9.00 
In Canada $12.00 


HOUSEHOLD MOTOR 
$18.50 In Canada $23.00 


Adaptable to any make of sewing machine and, when 
fitted with buffer or grinder, a wonderful help in 
sharpening knives, or shears, and in polishing silver- 
ware, copper or aluminum utensils. 

This motor is fitted with switch to run it either for- 
ward or back; foot control permits varying speeds to 
suit the work in hand. Highly polished nickel finish. 


SIX POUND FLAT IRON 


This, the newest member of the famous 
STAR-Rite family, has the high quality 
that all STAR-Rite products have. 

It is built to meet the needs of good iron- 
ing. Handle is just the right size for com- 
fort—heel rest saves unnecessary lifting to 
a separate rest when not ironing; heat is 
distributed properly, so the tip is hotter 
than the rest of the iron. The tip itself is 


slender and pointed to permit getting into In Canada $5.00 


ruffles and laces smoothly. Perfect balance prevents heel drag. Ask your dealer 


to show you this great iron—and see the remarkable value at only $3.95. 


STAR-Rite 


ELEGTRICAL| NECESSITIES 


Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 


Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
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wasn’t true, that he had only said it to 
frighten her. But he didn’t come, and 
presently his footsteps began to pace back- 
ward and forward in the room above the 
veranda. Slowly the garden darkened, and 
the cold night air took the warmth from 
her body, and Donald went to and fro 
across the floor over her head—to and fro 
across Mrs. Alward’s heart. 

Now she had lost them both; now they 
were gone from her forever. Desolate, she 
laid her arm along the end of the porch 
swing and bowed her head above it. 

She heard Howard’s step in the doorway 
and straightened hastily. “‘ Hello!” he said. 
““What are you doing out here in the dark 
by yourself?” ; 

“Looking at the moon,” answered Mrs. 
Alward with quavering cheerfulness. 

He came out and sat down heavily beside 
her on the swing. And the moon shone 
down, clouded, estranged, faintly theatri- 
cal, like a veiled lady in a romance, with a 
twisted scarf flung across her face. Staring 
at it solemnly, he lifted his foot and 
scratched a match across the sole. 

“Well, I guess there’s nothing to prevent 


; me looking at it too,” he said. 


The light flared out of his cupped hands, 
and she shrank farther back into the dark- 


| ness. The friendly darkness— Mrs. Alward 


thought. she had made the phrase up, it 
came so precisely to her need. Tenderly 
the darkness hid her away from him, loy- 
ally it kept the secret that she yielded up to 
it in every line of her woeful face. 

His feet planted firmly on the floor, How- 
ard began to sway the porch swing gently 
backward and forward. And the sky and 
clouded moon and half the hosts of heaven 
rolled slowly up and down, up and down, 
like a great curtain, there under the edge 
of the veranda roof. 

“Don’t swing!” cried Mrs. Alward. “I 
can’t bear it!” 

“‘T can’t bear it!’”’ There was such an- 
guish in her voice that Howard, halting 
hastily, said in alatm, ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter? Anything wrong?” 

With a gallant effort, Mrs. Alward drew 
herself together. “‘I hate being swung,” 
she said. And a moment later, almost in her 
own voice, “‘ Howard, Donald has just been 
making the most amazing announcement. 
Hesays—hesays he’s going to get married!” 

“Married!’’ cried Howard. She could 
see him, bulked against the moonlight, per- 
fectly rigid with astonishment. 

“Why, he’s crazy!’’ said Howard at last. 
‘He doesn’t even know anyone to marry!” 

“Oh, yes, he does!”’ answered Mrs. 
Alward quietly. 

He hardly heard her. ‘“‘ What does he 
think—that he’s going to get married in 
college?’”’ he demanded. ‘‘Who does he 
think he’s going to marry?” 

Quietly, timidly almost, as though she 
were afraid the little name might detonate 
about the quiet garden, Mrs. Alward an- 
swered, ‘‘ Miss Gray.” 

““Miss Gray!” The hand that held the 
pipe fell suddenly motionless beside him. 
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Mrs. Alward hid her wrung face farther in 
the shadows, and her fingers crept toward 
his along the edge of the swing, in a sudden 
longing to comfort him because youth had 
flouted him too. 

He didn’t even feel those tender fingers. 
He ground the fire out of his pipe and thrust 
it into his pocket. 

“And where did Miss Gray get the idea 
that she was good enough to marry Don- 
ald?’’ demanded Howard. 

Mrs. Alward’s fingers fell away from his. 
In the sudden silence, every faintest sound, 
every tiny stirring in the dark trees, was a 
note clearly struck against the stillness of 
the garden. 

He broke into a sudden storm. “She 
hasn’t got his brains! She hasn’t got his 
education!’’ It was as instant, as uncalcu- 
lated, as a reflex action of the body, this 
fury at the intruding alien. “A little tow- 
head like that!”’ he said bitterly. 

And suddenly Mrs. Alward’s head was on 
his shoulder, and she was weeping wildly, 
“Oh, Howie, I’ve been so wretched—so 
wretched a 

Forgetting his anger, he fell to consoling 
her. ‘‘Never mind now, Carrie; never 
mind! We’ll fix it up so he won’t see her 
any more. I'll fire her tomorrow!” 

“T don’t want her fired,’”’ sobbed Mrs. 
Alward. And suddenly flinging away the 
last shred of her garment of pride, ‘‘I just 
didn’t want—didn’t want you to like her as 
well as you did me!” she said. 

“‘Good Lord!” He was so startled that 
he forgot to be comforting; his hand simply 
hung there, heavy with astonishment, on 
her shoulder. At last: ‘‘ Well, for a sensible 
girl,’ he said, “‘you do get some of the 
craziest ideas!’’ 

She answered, defensive rather than 
accusing, “‘But you liked her! You took 
her out!” 

‘*Sure I liked her,” said Howard. “‘I like 
her yet. She’s a nice quiet girl; nice- 
looking girl too. But, heavens, I like a 
woman with some brains!” 

The comfortings recommenced. And 
now, immeasurably consoled, immeasurably 
at peace, Mrs. Alward leaned back into the 
curve of his shoulder and contemplated the 
long torment of the day. Folly, folly! 
Nothing could come between them; they 
were clamped together forever, thought 
Mrs. Alward, like the two sides of a coin; 
and she imagined that she had made that 
up too. 

She had.a moment’s wish that Donald, 
the scornful and the wise, could see them 
now; though it wouldn’t do, of course. 

“Anyway, she’s not good enough for 
Don!’ said Howard. He felt in his pocket 
for his pipe, lit it and began to sway the 
swing slowly backward and forward once 
more. 

“The best thing to do is to let things 
take their course,’ said Mrs. Alward, con- 
tentedly watching Orion swing out of sight 
under the edge of the eaves. Anyway, it 
didn’t matter so much about Donald. How- 
ard was her first love. 
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«~~ produces this amazing cleaning efficiency 7 


FREE 
$850 Set 


of Famous “High- 
Vacuum” Attach- 
ments with each 
Eureka purchased. 
(This great offer 
may be withdrawn 
at any time.) 


Amazing as it may seem, this picture is a true illustra- 
tion of the tremendous amount of dust and dirt the 
Grand Prize Eureka discharges from an apparently clean 
carpet or rug! 

This is the famous Eureka “High-Vacuum” Test that 
any Eureka representative will gladly make for you. The 
Eureka, with its dust bag removed, is passed back and 
forth over one small section of a rug or carpet. The 
results speak for themselves! 

And remember that most of this stifling cloud of germ- 
laden dirt was hidden deep down where ordinary cleaning 
cannot reach. 

Remember, too, that Eureka’s astonishing cleaning efh- 


ciency comes from the tremendous suction of “High- 
Vacuum” alone—a stream of air drawn through the 
floor covering at terrific speed. 

Only by eliminating complicated mechanical aids to 
cleaning was it possible for Eureka to perfect this tre- 
mendously effective suction, which results in cleaning 
efficiency that willamaze you and that has made the Grand 
Prize Eureka the world leader in electric cleaner sales. 
You can purchase a Grand Prize Eureka today by making 
only an extremely small down payment, with terms so 
easy that you'll never miss the balance of its low price. 
Over 1,500,000 women can tell you that nothing you'll 
ever do will bring you more real relief and happiness. 


See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building 


EurexKA VacuuM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S.A. = 
i 


Largest producers of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Units in the world. Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W.C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 
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Visible adding dials are the “speed- 
ometer” of the adding machine. Using 
an adding machine without visible 
adding dials is like driving an automo- 
bile without a speedometer. They 
keep the total perpetually before your 
eyes and enable you to know at every 
step of your work the accumulated 
figures that have been entered in the 
machine. They make for greater speed 
and greater convenience. 


Visible adding dials are usually 
found only in the highest priced 
machines but they are standard with 
Victor. Many important figure prob- 
lems—such as division—are impossi- 
ble without visible adding dials. With 
the Victor, you can add, subtract, 
multiply and divide. 


Consider this feature as typical of 
the Victor policy of giving the utmost 
in design and construction. Every 
standard adding machine feature is 
included in the Victor. Once you have 
used it, you realize why the Victor 
has been chosen by the leading insti- 
tutions of America including the U. S. 
Government, Du Pont, Standard Oil, 
greatrailroadsand thousands ofothers. 


More than 100,000 Victors are in 
use throughout the world. Victor 
Adding Machine Co., 3907 N. Rock- 
well St., Chicago. 


3,000 DEALERS—1,200 AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE STATIONS 


VICTOR “SIX” 
Triple Visibility consisting 


of adding dials, keyboard, 
and printed tape. 
Standard Keyboard. 
Sub-Total Key with indication. 


Yne-stroke Totals VICTOR “EIGHT” 


Large, readable type. 


Light enough to be portable. 
Unreservedly guaranteed. 
PHONE YOUR DEALER FOR A FREE 


TRIAL OF THE VICTOR Prices f. 0. b. Chicago 


WAS 


Standard | Adding Machine 
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nations less liberally disposed. Any reply 
anticipating the decision of 12,000,000 
people regarding their destiny and that of 
their descendants would be only a mere 
opinion and liable to be in error. 

Under the circumstances, the safest and 
clearest course to pursue is to invite the 
people to an examination of the issues of 
absolute separation from America at this 
time. Once informed of the sacrifices they 
are to bear and the perils they are to face, 
their decision would carry the appeal of 
decisiveness and reasonableness. Then 
America could announce a definite policy 
and the vexed question of the future rela- 
tionship between the two countries would 
receive a final answer. The following ex- 
position of facts is intended merely as an 
aid to the understanding of the Philippine 
problem and is not a suggestion of a for- 
mula for solution. 

Separation from America means to the 
Philippines loss of tariff protection, de- 
struction of industries, depletion of foreign 
and domestic commerce, high taxation and 
low taxpaying capacity, poverty and unem- 
ployment; loss of American support to the 
financial credit of the Philippine govern- 
ment; exclusion of Filipinos from the 
United States under the immigration law; 
discharge of Filipinos from the United 
States service and surrender of many pre- 
cious rights and privileges enjoyed under 
the American Government. It means also 
letting go the military and diplomatic pro- 
tection given by America at no expense to 
the Filipinos, and the assumption by the 
Philippines of the grave problem of inter- 
national security, which is extremely vital 
_ to them by reason of their geographical lo- 
cation, the natural resources, the sparsity 
of population and the uncertain state of in- 
ternational politics. 

The loss of the tariff protection which 
Philippine products receive in America will 
blight the economic life of the Philippines. 
If the tariff barrier is erected on those prod- 
ucts, which the political separation of the 
two countries will do, the bulk of the total 
Philippine exports will be effectively shut 
off from America, which at present absorbs 
the major portion of those exports. The 
significance of this fact cannot be too well 
emphasized. 


Prosperity in Foreign Trade 


The Philippines are a country depending 
for prosperity on overseas markets. The 
bulk of national production is exportable 
surplus. The major portion of this surplus 
finds its way to the United States, moving 
within the high tariff wall. The Philippines 
are only on the threshold of their economic 
greatness. As the natural resources are 
developed and the volume of production 
increases, the proportion of exportable sur- 
plus to domestic consumption goes higher. 
This spells ever greater reliance on foreign 
trade. In America, the mass of the output 
of farm, factory and mine is absorbed lo- 
eally, and foreign exportation is only of 
subordinate importance. Not so in Eng- 
_ land, where overseas commerce is the main 
prop to her national existence. Even now, 
with their natural resources but scantily 
developed, foreign trade is relatively more 
valuable to the Philippines than it is to 
England. 

The principal products of the Philippines 
are tariff-protected both under the Repub- 
lican and Democratic tariff laws. The pro- 
tection that Philippine sugar receives in the 
United States represents about 40 per cent 
of the price of the commodity in normal 
times. The loss of this protection will bank- 
rupt the Philippine sugar industry. More 
than 85 per cent of the total output of the 
sugar centrals is sold in the United States. 
If the Manila cigar is to pay the duty, it has 
to be sold at about 350 per cent higher than 
it brings now. That would be equivalent to 
killing the market for that article in the 
About 65 per cent of the 


total cigar production of Philippine fac- 
tories would thereby be lost. The price re- 
ceived for coconut oil will be reduced at 
least 25 per cent, representing the tariff pro- 
tection. This means that since there is an 
oil-crushing industry in the United States 
which uses imported duty-free copra, the 
Philippine oil mills will be shut down com- 
pletely. With the exception of sample ship- 
ments sent to various places, the entire 
output of these mills is consumed in the 
United States. 

The handmade embroideries, the product 
of a home industry monopolized by the 
Philippine women, will have to pay a high 
duty. Nearly all the embroideries shipped 
out of the Philippines go to the United 
States. The desiccated coconut, a growing 
industry, receives a protection that amounts 
to about 25 per cent of the price that the 
article commands in a normal market. The 
United States takes in the whole output of 
the Philippine desiccated-coconut factories. 


The Islands’ Market 


The manila hemp is free. The tariff will 
not affect its market, but the returns to the 
Filipino planter from his hemp would be 
due for appreciable reduction. It is more 
than probable that the Philippine govern- 
ment, hard pressed for revenue and faced 
with the drying up of its main sources, 
would levy an export duty on hemp. Judg- 
ing by the present methods of marketing, 
and the control of foreign firms over pro- 
duction and exportation, the Filipino pro- 
ducer and not the outside consumer would 
have to absorb the tax. It is reported that 
the natural monopoly of the Philippines on 
hemp has been partly broken by the pro- 
duction of certain grades of the staple in 
the Federated Malay States. This would 
make the manila hemp a competitive ar- 
ticle of international commerce and the 
question of protection would become a mat- 
ter of importance. 

It should be stressed that foreign markets 
are open to the Philippines now. Exporta- 
tion to the United States is on an equal basis 
with exportation to any part of the world. 
In some respects America is even at a dis- 
advantage. By reason of the low labor cost 
in the Oriental countries, which absorb the 
major portion of the Philippine exports out- 
side of the United States, the disposal of 
the goods at points of destination in those 
countries is done more economically than 
in the United States. Yet the Philippines 
have succeeded in selling less than one- 


third of their total exports to foreign coun- | 
tries. The Oriental markets are limited and | 


surrounded with protective tariffs. 


Europe is not a promising outlet. Euro- | 


pean countries produce increasing quanti- 


ties of beet sugar, and they have their own | 
extensive tropical colonies which they are | 


developing. They have not been slow in 
detecting external competition, and as fast 


as production of a competitive commodity | 
is established on a substantial scale, they 
put up tariff barriers, domestic tax prefer- | 
entials, rebate in ocean freights and other | 


forms of encouragement. 


A lone, small | 
foreign-trade country, free-lancing, so to | 
speak, in the world’s markets against | 
powerful competitors in highly competitive | 


commodities, has a tremendous task on its | 


hands. 


The depletion of foreign trade will be 
directly reflected in the domestic trade. | 


This will bring about a general curtailment 
of economic activities. The resulting de- 
moralization and upset in every sphere of 
community life would be too sad to con- 
template. Poverty would be general, usury 
would be more rampant, unemployment 


would stalk ominously all over the land, | 


and general progress would be’ stunned. 
These are not predictions made for political 
effect; they are the logical and manifest 
consequences of a specific set of indubitable 
economic facts which even he who poetizes 
could not miss or minimize, 
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Statue of Benjamin 
Franklin, First Post- 
master-General, in 
front of the Philadel- 
phia Main Post Office 
on Chestnut at Ninth 
Street—diagonally op- 

posite the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 
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THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


O THIS HOTEL there come letters, post parcels and tele- 
grams at an average rate of about 5000 per day—a quan- 
tity equal to the total received by a fair-sized town. 


In order to handle all this matter as expeditiously and ac- 
curately as possible the Benjamin Franklin has, not the usual 
“Mail Desk’’, but a Mail Department that is practically a 
post office. 


This department, separate and complete in itself, receives 
eleven regular daily deliveries from the Philadelphia Main 
Post Office, as well as Special Deliveries, Registered Mail, 
Parcel Post, and Telegrams. 


A corps of trained mail clerks, under the supervision of a 
Postmistress, receives, sorts, and assigns each piece with 
the least possible delay and, we believe, with an unusually 
low percentage of error. 


This Mail Department is installed because we realize how 
important a guest’s mail is to him or her. We want you to 
know that, because your mail is important to you, it is also 
important to us. 


PEED 


Managing “Director 


Liaziuc 


DIRECTION 


Our Motte: 


Warm welcome, courtesy, 
alert attention to your 
needs and thought upon 
your comfort; always. 


OF AMERICA 


Operating the largest chain of mod- 
ern fire-proof hotels in the world, 
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A perfect-fitting collar is essen- 
tial to a perfect Fall wardrobe, 
and Van Heusen is faultless in 
its fit because the fabric is 
curved by the loom that wove it. 
No other collar can fit so smart- 
ly, so comfortably, so faultlessly 
—pbecause this is an exclusive, 
PATENTED feature. 


The Van Heusen is made in one 
piece—without starch, linings, 
seams or bands. It conforms to 
the curves of the neck naturally, 
because it’s made that way: 
Style is woven in. It fits without 
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FIVE STYLES APPROPRIATE 
: FOR NOVEMBER_ 


a wrinkle or a fault, and is dis- 
tinguished by those clean-cut, 
crisp lines that spell smartness. 
Van Heusen is the correct collar 
for Fall and for all occasions— 
notice the men who wear it. 


12 Styles —50c Each. 


The New PHILCUFF SHIRT has met 
with immediate success. Have you 
seen it? The CUFFS are made on the 
Van Heusen principle, of multi-ply 
fabric, with the foid woven in. “Either 
side is the right side.” J Ask your 
haberdasher to show you this new 
shirt with semi-soft cuffs. Price $3.00. 


PHILLIPS-JONES, N. Y. 


VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the World's Smartest — 


Collar — 
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The theory has been advanced of late that 
if the free trade between America and the 
Philippines is stopped, the customs revenue 
of the Philippine government will be sub- 
stantially augmented. This theory is inde- 
fensible. The situation is this: Roughly, 
two-thirds of the imports of the Philippines 
come from the United States, and pay no 
duty under the free-trade reciprocity and 
only one-third of the imports pay the rates 
charged by the Philippine tariff law. From 
these premises it is concluded that if all 
the imports pay the duty, the collections 
would be proportionately larger. The syl- 
logism is apparent, but it is fallacious. 

It is an elemental fact that if a coun- 
try cannot sell, it cannot buy. If two- 
thirds of the Philippine exports, which go 
to the United States under the free trade, 
are not sold, the imports would be reduced 
accordingly. This means that the volume 
of dutiable imports would be the same as 
under the régime of free trade. This volume 
promises to be even smaller, if statistical 
records of the past mean anything. 

The Philippines have a favorable mer- 
chandise balance in theirtrade with America 
from year to year, with isolated excep- 
tions, whereas the contrary is true in their 
trade with foreign countries. Since the in- 
ception of free trade in 1909, that favorable 
balance totals nearly $175,000,000 and the 
unfavorable balance $85,000,000. This 
demonstrates that the volume of dutiable 
goods passing through the Philippine cus- 
toms, if free trade with the United States is 
abolished, would be less than at present, 
following the principle that a country can- 
not import if it cannot export. 

Under the respective tariff schedules in 
operation in the two countries, if Philippine 
goods entering America are to pay the 
duty, the total levy would be approxi- 


| mately six times that chargeable on Amer- 


ican goods entering the Philippines under 
the Philippine tariff law. A higher tariff 
schedule in the Philippines would in a 
measure equalize the benefits derived by 
each country under the reciprocity arrange- 
ment—the Philippines have been the gainer 
by a wide margin—by keeping imports 
from foreign sources out; but the Philip- 
pine Legislature, which has the power to 
initiate the enabling legislation, does not 
see it in that light, relying obviously on the 
strength of American altruism. 


The Burden of Cost Reduction 


The impressiveness of the situation is 
brought home by the fact that European 
workshops have started to send to all cor- 
ners of the globe manufactured goods which 
render tariff walls futile. In the United 
States, the anti-dumping provisions of the 
tariff law are being invoked to meet the in- 
vasion of manufactures coming from the 
other side of the Atlantic. In the Philip- 
pines, if the situation is not corrected, that 
country will virtually be in a position of 
being within the American tariff wall when 
exporting and outside of it when importing. 

This is certainly to the advantage of the 
Philippines. But a one-sided arrangement 
like that, if not remedied locally, would in- 
vite action by the Federal Government and 
that would involve political considerations 
of a controversial nature. Even now the 
demand for tariff autonomy for the Philip- 
pines is heard. The institution of tariff 
measures is an exercise of sovereign powers 
and carries with it consequences of inter- 
national import; it is most unlikely that 
America would grant absolute tariff au- 
tonomy to the Philippines. However, the 
attitude of Congress toward the Philip- 
pines has been one of indifference, and the 
trade relations of the two countries are 
likely to receive no attention. It is relevant 
to state here that if America’s exports to 
the Philippines are lost altogether, she 
would sacrifice less than 2 per cent of her 
total exports. If the Philippines give up 
their exports to America, they would miss 
about 70: per cent of their exports. This 
statistically proves that the continuance 
of free trade is infinitely more necessary 
to the Philippines than it is to America. 
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In theory, there are two ways by which 
the Philippines could maintain their pres- 
ent foreign-trade position once they sepa- 
rate from America and are excluded from 
the tariff wall. The first is by reducing pro- 
duction costs to the level of no protection, 
and the second is by concluding a reciproc- 
ity treaty with America. If one of these 
means is realized, the greater part of the 
economic objection against separation from 
America would be obviated. 

Can they be? The vertical and horizontal 
reduction of production costs is not impos- 
sible. But reduction through the improve- 
ment and employment of mechanical, 
chemical and marketing processes cannot 
be considered an exclusive advantage, 
because the foreign competitor can be ex- 
pected to be similarly engaged. The lower- 
ing of the costs of production will largely 
fall on labor. Wages will have to be sub- 
stantially lowered. The Filipino laborer 
will resist the diminution of his compensa- 
tion out of sheer necessity of life. Even the 
present wage scale does not satisfy him. On 
it he lives from hand to mouth. His stand- 
ard of living is higher—he lives better, de- 
mands more comfort, pays more taxes and 
looks on life and his future with more hope. 
It would require a major social upheaval to 
make him accept one-half or one-third of 
what he is getting now, and on which he can 
barely keep body and soul together. The 
net result of reducing the wages of labor 
would be to pull down the standard of liy- 
ing of the Filipino to the level of his prin- 
cipal competitors—the native of the Dutch 
East Indies, and the ten-cents-a-day coolies. 
This would be a distinct social retrogres- 
sion, areversal of Filipino progress and civ- 
ilization and a political torch that might 
set the country on fire. 


The End of Free Trade 


The hope of trade reciprocity with Amer- 
ica is very scant. America has treaties with 
more than two score countries containing 
the most-favored-nations clause, and this 
will not permit her to grant preferential 
treatment to a Philippine nation. From 
the standpoints of politics, business and 
strategy, it would be neither wise nor 
profitable for America to look exclusively 
to the Philippines, some 6000 miles away, 
for those articles which are obtainable from 
many other sources. The Philippine prod- 
ucts are grown in other countries and are 
highly competitive. 

America does not have to depend on the 
Philippines for sugar. She can produce this 
commodity within her jurisdiction, and in 
Cuba, where she has a special position. 
Manila cigars are not indispensable to 
American smokers. America does not have 
to have Philippine coconut oil, copra, em- 
broideries, hats, lumber and other raw 
materials; she can procure them in other 
countries. Rubber will not be sufficient 
to induce her to revise her treaties, from 
which she enjoys reciprocal advantages, to 
enter into an exclusive treaty with the 
Philippines. 

True, the Philippines can furnish about 
one-third of her rubber requirements, but 
that rubber can be had in the Dutch East 
Indies, where it can be grown with cheaper 
labor; not to mention Liberia and other 
countries. There are already large Amer- 
ican plantations in the Dutch East Indies. 
That country welcomes American capital. 
Politics of the unstabilizing kind are not 
permitted to harass legitimate business in a 
Holland colony. The Dutch East Indies, 
with their 50,000,000 inhabitants, have a 
greater potentiality as a market than the 
Philippines, with only 12,000,000. Add to 
these the different interests in America that 
would be against the free entry of Philip- 
pine goods into the United States because 
they compete with them, and the conclu- 
sion is inescapable that after the separation 
of the two countries the free-trade reci- 
procity between them would be terminated. 
_ The credit standing of the Philippine gov- 
ernment is one deserving consideration. At 
present. the credit of that government is 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
morally backed by America. On account of 
this backing, the Philippines have been 
enabled to float bonded indebtedness in the 
United States financial market at an aver- 
age rate of 4.5 per cent. This credit level is 
higher than that of any country in the 
world except America herself; it is kept, 
irrespective of the fiscal conditions of the 
Philippine government. For the backing of 
America, a backing which the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not extend to a state of the 
Union, and for America’s acting as disburs- 
ing and registering agent under the inden- 
ture, the Philippines do not pay a dollar. 

Without the moral guaranty of America, 
the Philippines would have to pay an 
equivalent of about 10 per cent interest on 
their bonded debt. Today Philippine bonds 
are tax-exempt and are considered gilt- 
edged securities. The Philippines have a 
public debt of approximately $80,000,000, 
or roughly seven dollars per capita, making 
the Philippines the country with the lowest 
public debt. On this relatively low indebt- 
edness the American backing to Philippine 
credit saves the Philippine government 
yearly a sum equivalent to about one- 
seventh of its total annual income. 


Budget Slashing 


The balancing of the Philippine budget 
would be a most difficult task, if at all pos- 
sible, to undertake. The basic fact of the 
situation is that by the multiplication of 
government functions, especially the main- 
tenance of national defense and diplomatic 
service, government expenditures will sub- 
stantially increase on the one hand, and on 
the other the taxpaying capacity of the peo- 
ple, by the weakening of the economic 
sinews, will be reduced to impotence. Even 
with the prevalent prosperity, there is 
abroad a general disposition against taxes, 
which do not exceed three dollars per 
capita. A Filipino leader has stated that 
the government could be run on one-third 
of the present cost—that is, on one dollar 
per capita. This would give the govern- 
ment a revenue of about $12,000,000 an- 
nually. 

This looks alluring to the taxpayer. But 
can it be done? At present the appropria- 
tion for public instruction alone exceeds 
$9,000,000 a year. This is for only 40 per 
cent of the school population; the rest can- 
not be accommodated on account of in- 
adequate funds. The operation of the 
public-health service costs $3,000,000. 
These two items alone, which can be 
reduced only with the most grievous conse- 
quences, would eat up the entire revenue. 
A first-class battleship costs more than $12,- 
000,000. A diplomatic and consular service 
has to be set up. Adequate armed forces 
have to be brought into being. Other in- 
dispensable government services have to be 
provided for. With the most stringent 
economy, and reducing government activ- 
ities to the barest necessity of even a 
skeletonized existence, the revenue of the 
government would be hopelessly inade- 
quate. 

These are arithmetical facts. They ought 
to be met with plans put into execution to 
organize the sources of revenue in time to 
provide the government with the requisites 
of life. A patriotic and worthy people may 
have the greatest desire in the world to give 
generously of their substance for the main- 
tenance of the government, but intention 
to give is one thing and capacity to give is 
another. Under pressure of necessity, the 
temptation to resort to loans would be 
great. Such course would manifestly be 
unsound. 

Recently a Filipino government finance 
expert suggested that if necessary to secure 
the separation of the Philippines from 
America, loans could be floated in foreign 
countries and the proceeds applied to 
the discharge of the obligations held in the 
United States. This would be making the 
debt burdens heavier. It would be sub- 
stituting a rich creditor with poorer ones. 
It would be projecting into dangerous fields 
of international finance and politics. The 
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suggestion, though not called for by any 
pertinent responsible proposal in America, 
simply shows how overwhelmingly confus- 
ing would the fiscal problems be of a coun- 
try economically unprepared and not 
preparing. 

The present status of the revenues and 
the commercial progress of the country are 
presented as evidence of the country’s eco- 
nomic preparedness to meet the obligations 
of nationhood. They are valueless as such 
evidence, because the withdrawal of the 
commercial and financial protection of 
America would play havoe with the rev- 
enues and undo the country’s commercial 
progress. At this point the writer wishes 
to disavow the statement that economic 
independence should precede political in- 
dependence, for he does not mean that; 
what he means is reasonable economic pre- 
paredness and timely economic preparation. 

The question of immigration is of great 
moment to the Philippines. The country 
can support conveniently 40,000,000 more 
people. It is surrounded by countries 
with pressing overpopulation problems or 
with a great need for new fields for the 
economic betterment of their inhabitants. 
They would gravitate toward the Philip- 
pines, exclusion laws or not. An exclusion 
law must be backed by both moral and 
physical force—especially physical force. 
The enforcement of such law is strictly a 
domestic concern of a country. Its viola- 
tion is not an infringement of international 
law. An exclusion law against Japan would 
invite vigorous action from the Japanese 
Government. An exclusion law against the 
Chinese would not stay their influx into 
the country; the mere impact of an im- 
mense mass of people on an infinitely 
small mass would be irresistible. The pres- 
ent exclusion laws are backed by the Amer- 
ican Government. The Japanese do not 
emigrate to the Philippines now on account 
of the indefinite political status of the coun- 
try, which is translated into uncertainties 


in the commercial sphere. It is significant, | 


in this connection, that the Japanese in- 
vestment in the Philippines is far and away 
heaviest in the hemp industry, the world 
market of which the political status of the 
country does not affect. The immigration 
of large numbers of Japanese and Chinese 
into the Philippines would make the eco- 
nomic life of the Filipinos more precarious 
and dependent, and would upset the coun- 
try politically, socially and psychologically 
and eventually bring about the oblitera- 
tion of the Filipino race. 


Panaceas for Security 


The matter of reasonable security from 
foreign aggressions would be a grave con- 
cern to the Philippines. At present there is 
no such problem; America looks after that. 
The fear of external aggression is foreign to 
the Filipino mind while with America. It 
does not enter in the counsels of the gov- 
ernment at present. The Philippine gov- 
ernment has not had a threat or danger of 
war to consider. Under such circumstances 
the trust in diplomacy and treaties finds 
secure lodgment in the hearts of the people. 
There are expressions of confidence in 
grandiose principles galore, as if the millen- 
nium were at hand. The cold fact is that 
the size of warlike armaments still largely 
determines the influence of a nation in 
world affairs. The fetching phrase “‘ world 
conscience” has as many interpretations as 
there are countries under the sun multi- 
plied by the number of their respective 
interests. 


Japan spends a goodly portion of her. 


income to keep an army and navy ade- 
quate for the defense of her interests. 
Would it be meet for the Philippines, with 
similar interests to protect and situated in 
the same strategic area as Japan, to have 
security without its usual costs by merely 
asking Japan and others to sign a docu- 
ment and call it the guaranty of Philippine 
sovereignty? Even Belgium, with her sol- 
emn neutrality, spent vast sums of money 
to maintain her magnificent army and the 
fortifications which caused the tremendous 
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German advance in 1914 heavy losses in 
men and material. 

There are several panaceas advanced for 
the security of a Philippine nation. The 
principal ones are membership in the 
League of Nations, neutralization, consti- 
tution into a buffer state between Japan 
and Great Britain, and American protec- 
torate. Enthusiasts declare that any one of 
these panaceas, or the combination of them, 
would be easy to get and satisfactory to all. 
What are the realities? 

The League of Nations offers hope to 
small countries. But its most sanguine 
advocate will not claim for it at present 
and for some time to come such a force as 
would besufficient for its members to rely on 
for their safety. France, for instance, alead- 
ing member, is not relying on the League 
for her security, but rather on her military 
establishment, her economic rehabilitation 
and the endless series of pacts and protocols 
relating to security, peace and disarma- 
ment. Besides this, although its jurisdic- 
tion is world-embracing, the nonpresenta- 
tion of the Chinese extraterritoriality and 
other questions to the League would raise 
the query whether that body is a concrete 
enough instrumentality to enforce interna- 
tional law in the Pacific. The situation is 
therefore this: The effectiveness of the 
League as a protector of small nationals is 
yet to be demonstrated, and as long as that 
is not decisively demonstrable, it is only 
common prudence for the Filipinos not to 
place their entire trust in that agency for 
the security of their country. A suggestion 
emanating from the League Secretariat 
advanced the idea of a mandate for the 
Philippines, with possibly America as the 
mandatory in the event of their separation. 
Someone in Geneva must have thought 
with tragic humor that what is needed is a 
third party to bring America and the Phil- 
ippines to understand and appreciate each 
other better. At any rate, the suggestion has 
not found the faintest echo in the islands. 


A Tight Place in the Line-Up 


The neutralization of the Philippines 
would not be bad to have, if in the first 
place it could be had and in the second it 
would not reduce the Philippines into a 
vassal state. A neutralization treaty im- 
poses grave obligations on the neutralizing 
powers, including the waging of war to up- 
hold the treaty. No nation would assume 
such grave obligations without compen- 
sating concessions on the part of the neu- 
tralized state. When the Philippines give 
those concessions, they would be infinitely 
less independent then than they are now. 
Those concessions may include the estab- 
lishment of extraterritoriality on the plea 
of the safety of foreigners and their prop- 
erty to obviate the happening of those 
things that might start international com- 
plications. It may mean prohibition of 
certain acts of international import and re- 
striction of the full exercise of sovereignty, 
especially as relates to foreign relations. It 
may even mean exclusive commercial ad- 
vantages and interference in domestic 
affairs. 

With these obvious possibilities, and 
remembering the fate of the Belgian neu- 
tralization, it would be well for the well- 
wishers of the Filipinos to weigh the cause 
and effect of neutralization. At this junc- 
ture it may be mentioned that apparently 
the most plausible reason against remain- 
ing with America is that if the Philip- 
pines were a separate country, they would 
not be involved in a war between America 
and another power in the Pacific. The idea 
would be disillusioning. The Philippines, 
on account of their geographical location 
and the political line-up in that part of the 
world, would have as much chance to en- 
force neutrality by herself in case of a 
Pacific emergency as Belgium had in 1914 
or as a Balkan state would have in a / 
Balkan conflagration. 

It has been repeatedly said that the 
Philippines would be willing to grant sites 
for naval stations to America upon their 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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(Continued from Page 140) 
separation. Coal bases and commercial 
entrepéts are not warlike establishments, 
but naval stations are built for hostile pur- 
poses. Would not the granting of the latter 
amount to a self-violation of neutrality in 
a possible conflict in which America would 
be a combatant? At any rate, the granting 
to a favored nation of sites for naval sta- 
tions would be an irritation to neighboring 
countries in time of peace and an invitation 
to hostile operations in time of war. If 
those stations are reduced by the enemy, 
could he be obliged to surrender them if the 
terms of peace leave him free in the prem- 
ises? Might not that be the beginning of 
ever-widening spheres of influence? 

The Philippines as a buffer state between 
Japan and Great Britain is said to be a pos- 
sibility. It is claimed these two countries 
would keep each other from occupying the 
Philippines for their respective good. Japan 
would want the Philippines for her over- 
population and for the natural resources, 
which would immeasurably help her in her 
program of industrialization; Japan’s mo- 
tive would not be covetousness but the 
biologic urge of self-preservation. Great 
Britain would look with disfavor on Japan 
occupying the Philippines. She would have 
two principal reasons for her attitude. One 
is political, the other economic. The march 
of Japanese power and influence southward 
would be a menace to British dominion in 
Australasia. The control by Japan of the 
natural resources of the Philippines would 
give certain important British industries a 
formidable competition which might lead 
to Japanese commercial supremacy in the 
Pacific. It would seem from this balancing 
of interests that the two countries would 
pursue a policy of noninterference with the 
Philippines: 

However, in matters like this it is pru- 
dent to be skeptical. The Philippines are 
too strategically located and too well laden 
with rich unexploited resources to remain 
unmolested forlong. Theindependence and 
political integrity of Korea were specifically 
recognized in the first Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance of 1902, but three years afterward, in 
the treaty renewing the alliance, England 
recognized Japan’s paramount interests in 
Korea which has since developed into com- 
plete Japanese sovereignty over that coun- 
try. Excuses and occasions will be found. 
An example will suffice. A heavy Japanese 
immigration into the Philippines—accom- 
panied, truly enough, with a government 
protestation of political indifference— 
would be sufficient to instill apprehensions 
in the British. Political maneuverings 
would be started and the position of the 
Philippines would thereby become precari- 
ous and problematical. 


Safety in Weakness 


The safety of the Kingdom of Siam is 
pointed out as a precedent for the Philip- 
pines. Siam is a buffer state between the 
British and French possessions in South- 
east Asia. As read in treaties, Siam enjoys 
a plenitude of sovereign powers. In prac- 
_ tice, those powers are not so absolute. 
Great Britain and France occupy special 
positions in the councils of the Siamese 
Government— invisible, indeed, in matters 
of foreign relations, but actual in the ad- 
ministration of domestic affairs. In a series 
of treaties of cession and delimitation, Siam 
lost extensive portions of her territory to 
those two countries. The usual reason 
given was to clarify their respective posi- 
tions, help Siam and eliminate causes of 
misunderstanding. Ofttimes Siam was only 
a technical or passively unwilling party to 
the pacts of amity and delimitation. The 
Philippines deserve a better fate than to 
become a buffer state between even the 
most benevolent countries in the world. 

Another panacea for security, which by 
its nature lends itself to fervid oratory and 
platitude, is that the safety of the Philip- 
pines would lie in their very weakness and 
helplessness. Many nations would like to 
believe in such theory for themselves, but 
no nation does in fact believe in it. Weak 
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nations do not permit themselves to remain 
weak, especially when they have a strong 
neighbor, but enter into alliances for 
mutual offense and defense. Besides, such 
reliance on weakness would instill in the 
Filipino people a sense of national inferior- 
ity which would destroy national pride and 
morale to their undoing. 

Among the Filipinos, expectations have 
been rife that America would consent to 
establish a protectorate over the Philip- 
pines. Perhaps no greater disappointment 
could come to pass. Such a protectorate 
would politically project America more in- 
timately in the affairs of Asia without pos- 
sessing commensurate authority. It is 
reasonable to expect that as a nation, after 
the collapse of her commercial relations 
with America, the trade intercourse of the 
Philippines would largely be with her 
neighboring countries. That intercourse 
would carry the concomitant political in- 
cidents and problems. What possible justi- 
fication, unless it be the recurrence of an 
acute and silly altruism, would America 
have to look after the good of the Filipinos 
after they have so insistently asked to be 
permitted to go their own way alone with- 
out due regard to time and conditions. 
Theurge of sentiment and good sense would 
not be for America to protect the Philip- 
pines, but to leave them to their own fate. 
When many Americans favor the immedi- 
ate separation of the two countries for the 
sake of America’s safety and treasury, the 
expectation of an American protectorate 
would be an iridescent dream. 


A Political Bait 


Viewed as a Far Eastern question, the 
withdrawal of America from the Philip- 
pines might probably lead Japan to assert 
the Monroe Doctrine for the West Pacific. 
In this the support of Great Britain could 
be counted on. Japan could claim that she 
would be the country in that region most 
interested in the preservation of peace. 
The now historic twenty-one demands on 
China and the occupation of Korea were 
justified by Japan on the general grounds 
of peace and defense. 

America maintaining a protectorate in 
the Philippines would be playing a weak 
and dangerous hand in the affairs of the Far 
East, and it would be at once an irritation 
and an intrusion on the Japanese efforts to 
secure tranquillity in the region in her own 
way. 

It is safe to state that public opinion 
in America would be overwhelmingly 
against assuming any responsibility for the 
Philippines, once the political tie that binds 
the two countries is dissolved. It is evi- 
dent that the choice for the Filipinos is not 
between American sovereignty and Filipino 
nationhood, but between America and 
some other nation. With the present state 
of international affairs this issue becomes 
one of vital importance to the Philippines. 

How about America’s security in rela- 
tion to her present position in the Philip- 
pines? Will it be secured by remaining or 
by leaving that country? One of the prin- 
cipal objections to holding the Philippines 
is that it weakens America’s national de- 
fense by extending its line out some 4000 
miles from the Hawaiian base. Experts ad- 
mit that the Philippines could be taken by 
an enemy in two weeks. But the loss of 
that country at the inception of hostilities 
would serve to contract and solidify her 
line of defense, while its occupation by an 
enemy would not help the enemy nation 
strategically. The reduction of Corregidor 
at the entrance to Manila Bay by the 
enemy would not upset America’s major 
naval strategy. The only conceivable 
value that the capture of the Philippines 
could bring to an enemy nation is a senti- 
mental one—that is, fortify the morale of 
its people. 

In time of peace, as a demonstration of 
peaceful intent, the Philippines have a sen- 
timental value too. The presence of Amer- 
ica in the Philippines, with their avowed 
military vulnerability, is a notice to the 
world that America is not expecting an 
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armed conflict with Japan, and that Amer- 


ica’s position in that part of the world is 
not as a sword pointed at the heart of 
Japan, as the jingoes are wont to put it. 
To the Filipinos it may appear that their 
country, in case it is taken by an enemy 
upon the breaking out of hostilities, would 
pass on to the enemy as a conquered terri- 
tory, and as such their hope of nationhood 
would be lost for all time. The possession 
of the Philippines would depend on the ulti- 
mate issue of war. That is almost equiva- 
lent to saying that they will remain with 
the United States. 

There are treaties of recent date that 


affect America’s position in the Pacific in | 


general. The Washington Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments produced two 


treaties which have a direct bearing on the | 


Philippines. The four-power treaty binds 
the contracting parties to respect one an- 


other’s rights in their insular possessions | 


and dominions in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean. The Philippines are the territorial 
stake and the political inducement of 
America in becoming a signatory to the 
treaty. From this it would follow that their 
removal from the sphere of American 


responsibility by the concession of nation- | 
hood would invalidate that agreement so | 
far as it concerns America by the loss of the | 
supporting consideration. The absence of | 


a provision to meet that eventuality can be 
interpreted only as signifying that America 
assumed an obligation not to give up the 
Philippines during the life of the treaty, 
which runs for ten years and is renewable 
for another period. 

Another relevant agreement is the naval- 
holiday treaty, Section 19 of which de- 
scribes an area in the Pacific in which the 
parties shall maintain the status quo in land 
armaments. This section is supplementary 
to the provision regarding the scrapping of 
capital battleships. The Philippines are 
within the prescribed area. It stands to 
reason that the abandonment of the Philip- 
pines would release Section 19 and thereby 
disturb the naval equilibrium. The deduc- 
tion to be made from the existence of these 
two conventions is that the separation of 
the Philippines from America during their 
continuance would require their revision 
for the purpose of redefining America’s 
position. 


The Power of Congress 


The most vital political fact touching the 
Pacific international situation today is the 
scrapping of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
by the aforementioned four-power treaty. 
This has made for the crystallization of 
Anglo-American accord in the Pacific, 
which, without a doubt, is the strongest of 
the forces that support the Pacific stability. 
The withdrawal of America from the four- 
power pact, which would follow her with- 
drawal from the Philippines as a legal 
consequence, would result in the establish- 
ment of the status quo ante in the Pacific 
and anew political line-up would be brought 
into being. An analysis of the respective 
interests and purposes of the powers tends 
to show that under the new alignment an 
Anglo-Japanese rapprochement would be 
created which would supersede the Anglo- 
American accord. The result would be that 
America’s stabilizing influence in the Pacific 
would wane, her influence would weaken 
and one of her major foreign policies— 
the open door in China—would be placed in 
jeopardy. It logically follows that the course 
of America with reference to the final status 
of the Philippines is now an element in her 
foreign policy. Thus the Philippine problem 
occupies a wider area in the field of political 
affairs than that embraced in national laws 
for the administration of local affairs in 
the Philippines. 

The permanent annexation of the Philip- 
pines has been suggested as a solution to 
the Philippine problem. It is contended 
that Congress has no power to let go the 
Philippines as a separate nation in any 
case. The contention is based on the theory 
that the Treaty of Paris has made the 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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fer 


A Quarter Million Women Use It 


Now you can have a thoroughly tested, reli- 
able 2-burner electric stove—chosen by a 
quarter million women because of its wonder- 
ful cooking efficiency—for only $6. Simply 
turn a switch and cook—anywhere, any time 
of the day or night—in the dining room or 
breakfast nook, on a tea cart, a coffee tray or 
an occasional table. Use it for breakfasts, 
luncheons, entertaining, teas, candy making, 
and night suppers. 

Made of extra heavy sheet steel, 18 in. long, 9 in. wide, 


5% in. high. Finished in lustrous black, triple-baked 
enamel. Rotary ‘‘on and off’’ switch at each burner. 
Cooks with amazing speed and draws no more current 
than a toaster. Extremely economical to use. Excess 
quality at every point—bottom completely eficlosed, 
all connections protected and concealed—complete 


with cord and plug only $6, a most unusual value. 


Sold by Dealers or Sent Direct 


See your dealer first, but if he can’t supply you, order 
direct. Send no money. Simply mail the couponand pay 
postman $6 on arrival. Use the stove one whole week. 


Then if not delighted, return it, and your money will be 
refunded without comment. 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC RANGE 


Zp 


Fries, boils, bakes, 
roasts, broils. 34 in. 
high, topis 12in. by 22 
in. with two burners. 
Each switches on and 
off independently. 
Oven is 12 in. wide, 10 
in. high, 11 in. deep, 
double walled, asbes- 
tos lined. Burners at 
top and bottom give 
low, medium and high 
heats, ranging up to 
400°—enough for any 
need. Below ovenisa 
warming closet. This 
range requires no spe- 
cial wiring. It has two 
flush receptacles, one 
for the two top plates and 
the other for oven use, and 
therefore can be operated 
from the ordinary wall 
socket or base plug. 

At last you can have com- 
plete electric cooking, de- 
veloped to the highest point 
of efficiency, for only $29 
complete. If your dealer 
can't supply you, mail the 
coupon with your remit- 
tance for$29. Usetherange 
one whole week. Then if not 
satisfied, return it and we 
will refund your money 
without question. 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
3212-50 W. Lake Street Dept. P-18, Chicago, Illinois 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
Dept. P-18, 3212-50 W. Lake St., Chicago 
| is Send me No. 100, 2-burner Stove. On arrival I will | 
pay postman $6.00 ($7.00 west of Rockies). If not 
| delighted after six days’ use, I willreturnit and you will | 


DEALERS 


Millions want elec- 
tric cooking. These 
outstanding values 
sell onsight. 15,000 


WHITE CROSS 
dealers are enjoy- 
ing record sales. 
Write your jobber, 
or direct, for spe- 
cial bulletin, 


refund my money. 
| money order.) If I am not delighted after six days’ 
use, I will return it and you will refund my money. 


Send me by express prepaid No. 106 Cabinet Range. | 
I enclose $29 ($32.50 west of Rockies). (Check or 
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‘“TSIGHT cold—it’s your motor’s 

worst enemy,” says a leading 
automotive engineer. The mere act 
of starting a_ cold-stiffened motor 
does more to bring you costly repair 
bills than days of driving at summer 
temperatures. 


The coughing, spitting noises you 
hear are danger signals. To stop 
them—your “‘choke”’ comes to the rescue. Un- 
consciously, you flood your motor with raw 
gasoline. It washes the glass-like surfaces of 
cylinders and cylinder walls clean of the oil 
film of protection. Metal to metal contact fol- 
lows. Scoring and pitting is the result. 


This raw gas flows down into the crankcase, 
excessively diluting the oil you depend on for 
lubrication. Extreme carbonization, corrosion 
and rapid cylinder wear follow. Gasoline con- 
sumption is increased at a tremendous rate. 


It’s this ‘‘warming-up”’ period, experts agree, 
that causes greatest damage. The “choke” 
period, when, to get your motor operating 
smoothly, you drive miles with the “choke” out. 


Pines Automatic Winterfront 
eliminates this danger period 


With a Pines Automatic. Winterfront on your 
car—the heat stays in. The ‘‘warming-up”’ 
period is cut to seconds. You form the habit 
of using the ““choke”’ as it should be used—for 
starting only. Your motor is kept always at 
the right heat for smoothness and efficiency. 


Fight 


Your Motor’s 


Wrong 


Thousands believe that it is not 
necessary to protect a motor from 
cold except in freezing weather. 
It’s a mistaken idea. Cold is the 
cause, automotive authorities 
agree, of 50 to 75% of all pre- 
mature motor wear. And cold 
doesn’t just mean below zero. At 
60° Fahrenheit your motor is un- 
derheated. 


You experience greater gasoline 
economy—snug warmth inside your 
car—summer-time smoothness and 
flexibility in your motor. 


What Winterfront 1s 
and what it does 


The Pines Automatic Winterfront is 
a thermostat controlled shutter that fits snugly 
over the radiator. The thermostat control fits 
flush with the radiator. Temperature changes 
within the motor are transmitted through the 
thermostat to the automatic shutters. When 
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Worst Enemy 


Authorities blame tt 
for 50 to 75% of all 
premature motor wear 


Right 
Makers of many fine cars pro-. 
vide Winterfront radiator 
protection the year ‘round— 
guarding the motor against 
the damage wrought by cold. 
At 60° Fahrenheit— your 
motor needs this protection. 
That's when cold starts its 
work of destruction. 


more heat is needed, the shutters close them- 
selves. When cool air is required, they auto- 
matically open to the exact angle desired. Pines 
Winterfront is the only automatic radiator shut- 
ter on the market. There is nothing to get out 
of order. You have nothing to remember. 
Winterfront action is automatic and positive. 
In laboratory tests—Winterfronts have given 
the equivalent of 20 years of average service 
without a single failure to operate—automati- 
cally. Winterfront will improve the appearance 
of any car—and outlast the car itself. 


Adopted as standard by many leading cars 


Pines Automatic Winterfront has been adopted 
as standard equipment on Packard ‘‘8,”’ Pierce- 
Arrow, Peerless ‘8,’ Peerless De Luxe “6,” 
Willys-Knight Big ‘6,’ and Wills Ste. Claire 
Model T-‘'6.’’ Makers of these fine cars have 
stopped the damage done by cold, saving their 
owners millions annually. 


You can have this same protection, for a 
fraction of what it will cost you to repair the 
damage cold will do. 


Put on in ten minutes 


Pines Automatic Winterfront is for sale by car 
and accessory dealers everywhere. Your dealer 
will equip your car in less than ten minutes— 
giving you this vital protection that is saving 
car owners millions annually. Models for all 
cars priced $22.50 to $30.00. Special models for 
Ford, $15.00; Chevrolet, $17.50; and Dodge, 
$20.00. Slightly higher prices in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area and west. Pines Winterfront Company, 
422 No. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. 


PINES WINTERFRONTJ—/?s Automatic 


(Continued from Page 143) 
Philippines a part of America’s domain and 
that Congress is not empowered under the 
Constitution to alienate American terri- 
tory. As a corollary to this theory, it is 
maintained that declarations of Presidents 
as to policies and expressions of Congress 
as to intentions, though giving rise to moral 
obligations, are subordinate to the funda- 
mental issue of whether the relinquish- 
ment of American sovereignty over the 
Philippines would not contravene the Con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has not yet passed upon this con- 

_ stitutional question. 

In the so-called insular cases the power 
of Congress over the Philippines has been 
described as general, discretionary, plenary, 
sovereign, supreme. They have also enun- 
ciated that the Philippines are not an inte- 
gral part of the United States; that the 
Constitution is not in operation there; and 
that the Filipinos are neither citizens of nor 
foreigners to the United States. The affir- 
mative determination of the constitutional 
question will compel the conclusion that 
those Filipinos born after the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris are American citizens by 
inherent right; the rest of the Filipinos 
would require a collective naturalization to 
become American citizens. It is doubtful 
whether there is any remedy in law that 
could be invoked to stop the granting of 
nationhood to the Philippines if Congress 
should pass the enabling act and the Pres- 
ident sign it. 

If permanent annexation is decided upon, 
the Philippines would become an incor- 
porated territory. Roughly speaking, the 
Philippines today have all the advantages 
of such a territory and none of its dis- 
advantages. Under a territorial status, the 
bulk of the local taxes would go to the 
Federal Treasury; in the Philippines, all 
taxes go to the insular treasury and are 
spent locally. The change of status would 
make the Philippines subject to the Fed- 
eral income and other taxes. The coastwise 
law would be extended; this would be 
inimical to the Philippine-American trade. 
The prohibition law would be made opera- 
tive; the Filipinos, who are moderate 
drinkers, do not want this. Economic 
standards would be upset and there would 
be general confusion affecting deeply every 
department of life. 


The Concentrated Philippines 


If the Philippines are organized into a 
territory, they will become eventually a 
state of the Union. A state 6000 miles 
away, on the other side of the globe, occu- 
pied by a people of different race and tradi- 
tions, is unthinkable. It would jar the very 
foundations of the Constitution of the 
United States. The Philippine delegation 
in Congress would be the largest among the 
states. They would vote on matters in which 
they could have but only theoretical inter- 
est. To think that a Philippine territory, 
once an accomplished fact, would remain as 
such would be to discount the ambition of 
the Filipinos to have a democratic govern- 
ment. The agitation of today for nation- 
hood would be continued for statehood. 

The appointment of a Filipino as gov- 
ernor of the territory would not help the 
situation. At present, a disagreement be- 
tween an appointed American governor and 
an elected legislature almost automatically 
places the former at a disadvantage before 
the electorate, and the question of right 
and wrong becomes secondary. A struggle 
between the legislature and an appointed 
Filipino governor would place the latter in 
an even more difficult position. He would 
probably be derided as a tool of an over- 
seas sovereign power. The proposal to 


convert the Philippines into a territory like 
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Hawaii would have a harder time to pass 
Congress than a_ straight immediate- 
independence bill. 

Another possible solution of the Philip- 
pine problem would be for America to re- 
tain the islands of Mindanao and Sulu and 
grant the rest of the Philippines absolute 
independence. This is different from the 
so-called Bacon Bill, which does not relate 
to separation, but only to diminishing the 
jurisdiction of the Philippine legislature 
by providing a separate administration for 
Mindanao-Sulu. 

These two islands cover nearly one-third 
of the area of the Philippines. They are 
probably the richest and certainly the least 
developed portion of the archipelago. Asa 
source of rubber they are most valuable. 
The forest resource, the immense unhar- 
nessed water power, the more than 300,- 
000,000 tons of iron-ore deposits and the 
relative freedom from devastating storms 
combine to make Mindanao-Sulu both a 
temptation and a provocation. 


Local Self-Government 


The independence of the Philippines 
without them raises interesting possibilities. 
It means the territorial dismemberment of 
the Philippines. 
economic devitalization. With Mindanao- 
Sulu inside the American tariff wall, grow- 
ing all the products of the Philippines, and 
the latter outside of it, Philippine indus- 
tries would be unable to compete with the 
former in the Continental United States, if 
not also elsewhere. This reasoning can be 
met by saying that the cost of labor in 
Mindanao-Sulu would be higher and the 
tariff protection would be neutralized. The 
counter answer is that either America would 
see toit that there was effective protection or 
that Oriental immigration would be per- 
mitted in Mindanao-Sulu. It is reasonable 
to expect that with better wages in 


Mindanao-Sulu, Filipinos in great numbers | 


would find their way thither. 

To a Philippine nation, the presence of 
America ‘at her very door might be the 
solution of her problem of security. This 


might be considered a compensation for the | 


loss of one-third of her territory, but 
whether this is excessive or not is for the 
Filipinos to determine. 

To America, the retention of Mindanao 
would accomplish all the purposes that the 
entire Philippines would serve. It would 


do away with the problem of governing the | 


Filipinos. She would have tropical prod- 
ucts, including rubber. The territorial 
stake under existing treaties would be re- 
tained. She would have an Oriental trade 
outpost and sites for naval stations. And 
from a strategic standpoint, it would be 
much easier to protect Mindanao-Sulu than 
the other islands of the Philippine archi- 
pelago. These considerations, weighed in 
conjunction with those affecting the Fili- 
pinos, would make the suggested solution a 
worthy subject for study and analysis. 
The establishment in the Philippines of 
complete local self-government by Fili- 


pinos and deferred separation, with or | 
without date in the future, are receiving | 


wide attention. The sovereign status of 


America would suffer no diminution or al- | 


teration. The Filipinos would draft their 
own constitution, which Congress would 
have to approve before it could go into 
effect. The Filipinos would elect their own 
governor. The Administration in Washing- 
ton would be represented by a resident 
commissioner, who would call to the atten- 
tion of the President of the United States 
those matters of international import and 


of fiscal concern to the two countries. Over | 
these matters the sovereign power would | 


have absolute and effective control. The 


free trade would be continued. In general, | 


It may mean also their | 
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Where the protecting mouth 
glands are 


The numbers show where they are located, 
three on each side. Keeping these mouth 
glands vigorous is more important even 
than brushing the teeth. Hard chewing 
gives them exercise, but with soft foods 
they slow up. Pebeco contains the salty- 
tasting ingredient that keeps them active. 


Gone while in our teens 


Even in childhood, soft foods 
begin to rob the mouth glands 
of their vigor. Too soon in life 
the Mouth of Youth is gone, 
unless the mouth glands are 
kept always young and active. 


Its important 
salty tang tells you 


... your Mouth Glands are awakened 


The refreshing after-feeling of Pebeco lasts. All day you are confident 


your mouth is sound and wholesome 


| TASTE the sharp, clean, slightly salty tang of Pebeco! 


Because of an important ingredient in it, Pebeco does 
more than polish the teeth beautifully. It invigorates the 
tiny mouth glands. Pebeco was made especially to keep 
| active these guardians of your mouth. At its taste they 
pour out the fluids that counteract dangerous acids of 
| decay and keep the teeth and gums sound, gloriously 
young and healthy. 


Made by Pebeco, Inc. A Division of Lehn & Fink Products Company. Sole dis- 
tributors: Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In the blue tube, at all druggists’. 


F VEE, Off Cr. Send coupon today for generous tube 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. L-60 Bloomfield, N. J. 
ae me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
aste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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/ Woman Guest © 


To the woman traveler, the ad- 
vantages of Hotel La Salle are in- 
stantly apparent. Individualfloor 
service quickly gratifies her every 
wish. Woman attendants make 
this service doubly appreciated. 


The complimentary Sunday aft- 
ernoon entertainments, moving 
picture exhibitions and concerts 
in the Ball Room, are features 
much enjoyed by the ladies as 
well as by the men. 

Prices at Hotel La Salle are mod- 
erateandfixed. Thepriceofevery 
room and meal is known in ad- 
vance. With its luxuriousaccom- 
modations, unexcelled cuisine, 
and central location, Hotel La 
Salle is the ideal Chicago home 
for the woman traveler. 


Hotel LaSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE 
Price per Day MEALS 
Number One Two (Many choices and generous 
of Rooms Person Persons portions on each course) 
162 $2.50 $4.00 
73 3.00 4.50 Breakfast . 60c and 75c 
18 3.50. 5:50 Luncheon . i>. (85c 
247 4:00. 6.00. Dinner »~ . < $1:25 


189 4.50 700 Sunday Dinner. . 1.50 Be 


142 5.00 7.50 
175 6.00 9.00 Also a la carte service 
20 7.00 10.00 at sensible prices 


1026 Guest Rooms 
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| him roll over. 
| him in the head. Too bad M4 
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the situation would be the same, except 
that the position of the chief executive 
would be elective and the fundamental law 
would be called a constitution. 

This plan has been miscalled a dominion 
status and is likened to the Canadian sys- 
tem. The comparison is not apt and there 
is no fundamental parallel between the two. 
The plan is looked upon by the Filipinos as 
an improvement on and a step in advance 
of the present organic law. It is calculated 
to silence the agitation for separation and 


| make way for complete codperation be- 


tween the two countries, especially in 
regard to the development of the natural 
resources of the Philippines. It has been 
described as in line with the policy of 
America of giving the Filipinos control of 
their local government as fast as it is 
demonstrated to be justified, always retain- 
ing sufficient authority to curb excesses, to 
act as a moderating influence and to pre- 
vent involvement in international compli- 


| cations. In well-informed quarters in both 


countries, this plan is called a happy solu- 
tion of the Philippine problem. 
The present government under the Jones 


| | Law also has strong advocates. They point 


out that what is needed to vitalize it and 


| make it serve more effectively the cause of 


good government is to strengthen the posi- 


' tion of the chief executive, clarify the 
_ powers of the auditor and provide for the 


elimination of deadlocks between the execu- 


_ | tive and legislative branches. The Filipinos 


oppose these proposals, alleging that they 


' | involve a diminution of the autonomy 
| | granted the Philippine legislature. 


The Philippine problem, accentuated by 
differences of opinion regarding the admin- 
istration of local affairs, goes on as the lead- 
ing topic of the day, overshadowing the 
other concerns of the people. As a result, 
the impression is produced that the main- 
tenance of government is all the people’s 


+ | business. This develops into the idea that 


the people exist for the government instead 
of the government for them. It is Congress 


_ alone that can rectify the situation with a 


clear and final definition of the future rela- 


| tionship between America and the Philip- 


pines. 


| From the ridge encircling us colored flares, 


signals, went up at intervals. The rumble 


. of distant guns, the sharp barks of the near 


ones, thescreams of shells passing overhead, 
reminded me oddly of that big patriotic 
celebration in America just after our wed- 


| | ding. 


“Duval was crawling beside me; he was 
killed by a shell that burst almost on top of 
us. I was huddling beside him and I felt 
A small fragment had got 


Eve remembered Duval. A gallant, bril- 
liant officer; young, poor—his wife had 
now gone into business in the provinces in 
order to support her sons. They were in a 
preparatory school for St.-Cyr, eligible only 
to children of the army. Her own Pierre 
went to the same sort of school—more 
expensive—exclusive—such a graphic de- 
scription of Duval’s death—brutally cas- 
ual, though. 

A commotion in the bedroom beyond. 
The door burst open and Pierre was in the 
boudoir. 

The youngster was wearing an ill-fitting 
horizon-blue uniform like that of the in- 
fantry private. His face was flushed, eager. 
His curly yellow hair fell over his blue eyes. 
Eve half arose from the divan, but her son 
rushed to her, flinging his arms about her 
shoulders. 

“This is a surprise,’ she said. ‘‘We 
didn’t expect you to have Paris permis for 
another week.” 

“Oh, I will get that too,’ he replied. 
“This is special. I am here just for today, 
with the commandant. I am the committee 
of one, chosen by the école.’”’ He drew him- 
self up proudly. ‘‘Mother’’—his voice 
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America’s work in the Philippines has 
been an epic of constructive achievements. 
It has meant to the Filipinos peace and 
security, progress and prosperity, liberty 
and opportunity. On account of a better 
standard of living, a happier frame of mind 
and a more general prosperity, the present 
Filipino generation is stronger in constitu- 
tion, more equable in temperament and 
broader in conceptions. There has not been 
any commercial exploitation, official op- 
pression or abridgment of the fundamental 
rights of the Filipinos. The Bill of Rights in 
the United States Constitution is incor- 
porated verbatim in the Philippine organic 
law with two exceptions—the right to bear 
arms and the trial by jury. These two 
rights are not denied the Filipinos, but are 
left to the decision of the Philippine legisla- 
ture. 

The Filipinos have substantially all the 
rights and privileges of American citizens, 
but none of the obligations. Their status is 
practically American citizenship with a 
vengeance. They do not pay any Federal 
tax. 

They are immune from the operation of 
the immigration law. They do not con- 
tribute a dollar to the support of the Army 
and Navy or the maintenance of the diplo- 
matic and consular service. Filipinos are 
eligible to the military, naval, civil and 
merchant marine service of the United 
States. They are admitted to the West 
Point Military Academy and the Annapolis 
Naval Academy at the expense of the 
United States Government. There are 
many Filipino officers in the United States 
Army in the Philippines, the highest rank 
attained so far being that of major. Of the 
12,000 men in that army, 8000 are Fili- 
pinos. There are thousands of Filipinos in 
the Navy and the merchant marine. 

The Philippines are represented in Con- 
gress by two resident commissioners elected 
by the Philippine legislature. They are paid 
out of the United States Treasury. It has 
been stated that since the Filipinos do not 
pay any tax to the United States, a situ- 
ation of representation without taxation is 
thereby created. The Philippine govern- 
ment is self-supporting. The Philippine 
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lifted joyously —‘‘ we are to parade on Bas- 
tille Day. Isn’t it great—to parade in 
Paris with the cadets of St.-Cyr and the 
real army? And today, mother, I am to 
lunch at Joinville. The commandant is 
taking me. The military governor will be 
there to make the program for the parade. 
Oh, mother!’”’ Again he flung himself for- 
ward, embracing Eve rapturously. 

“Yes, it’ssplendid,’’ she answered slowly. 
She smiled tremulously. “‘ Your father will 
be there, in the reviewing stand. He will be 
so proud. Does he know yet?” 

““No, mother. I’d like to keep it secret, 
to see if he will recognize our lot when we 
pass along. I will be out in front, you 
know.” 

Out in front, marching beneath the Are 
de Triomphe, just as Paul had done at the 
head of his crack troops that first Bastille 
Day after the war; the Grand Army of the 
Third Republic, marching under the arch 
after waiting almost half a century. On 
that day the long-echoing conqueror’s goose 
step of 1871 died under the tramp of the 
poilus, marching in victory and immortal 
glory. Eve never forgot any of it—how she 
cried from the joy of it—the peace, the end 
of the war that was to end war. Often she 
relived that supreme hour. 

All the night before the human marchers 
assembled and found their places in the 
Bois. Some detachments camped before 
her house. Then others came—came with 
a rush of winds that fanned the torches 
about the cenotaph under the arch; winds 
that aroused them from their rendezvous 
with death, carried them from beyond and 
brought them to the Triumphal Way. In 
the hush of that misty blue dawn they 
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legislature is composed entirely of Filipinos 
elected by popular suffrage. This body, 
besides having general legislative powers, 
is invested with powers which a state legis- 
lature does not possess. It has, with the 
approval of Congress, the power to legislate 
on postal matters, coinage and currency, 
immigration and foreign tarifis. It has the 
power to pass laws regarding the acquisition 
of Filipino citizenship. It has complete ju- 
risdiction over the local income tax; it has, 
subject to the approval of the President of 
the United States, control of the public 
lands, forests and mines. The Philippines 
have had separate representation in inter- 
national postal, navigation and other non- 
political congresses, a privilege never en- 
joyed by a state of the Union as such. 
There is no prohibition on the President to 
appoint Filipinos on missions, commissions 
and other bodies to look after the intercsts 
of America. 

The local government in the Philippines 
is completely in the hands of Filipinos. 
This comprises the provinces, cities and 
towns. The record of the local govern- 
ments has been one of progress and effi- 
ciency. The supreme court is composed of 
five Americans and four Filipinos; the 
chief justice is a Filipino. With the excep- 
tion of the governor general, the vice gov- 
ernor, the auditor and a few technical 
officials, the entire Philippine government 
is manned by Filipinos. The percentage 
of Filipinos in the government not includ- 
ing school teachers is nearly 99 per cent, 
with the teachers it is 97 per cent. Under 
the present organic law. a Filipino can be 
appointed governor general and the entire 
government Filipinized. 

The policy pursued by America in the 
Philippines is a sharp departure from the 
colonial policies followed by European na- 
tions. Its corner stone is the welfare of the 
Filipinos. Even the well-being of American 
citizens in the Philippines is subordinated 
to this. Certainly the unfurling of the 
American flag over the Philippines has been 
a blessing to the people in a thousand ways. 
The Filipinos are the better for it, America 
is the better for it, the world is the better 
for it. 


hovered over Paris, over those others in the 
Bois; enveloped them, touched them, like 
shadows. 

The morning—brilliant sunshine, music 
of bands—then silence. The cuirassiers ap- 
pear from the Avenue de la Grande-Armée, 
riding straight for the Are de Triomphe. 
Their horses’ hoofs clang on the flagged 
stones and they enter the majestic shade. 
Rigid as their gleaming helmets, they ride 
with eyes front and swords raised in the 
grandeur of the French salute. Stirrup to 
stirrup, another line—misty, intangible— 
riding with muffled tread—the cuirassiers 
of the Old Guard. Beyond the sculptured 
scrolls of the arch, Wagram, Friedland, 
Jena—a hundred glorious fields of honor— 
and all the history that is France looks 
down upon them. 

“Why, mother, you’re crying!”’ 

Eve did not answer, but held the boy 
tightly in her arms. 

The glory of the summer day. On and 
on they come and pass, down that great, 
flashing, sparkling Triumphal Way. Now 
the Avenue de la Grande-Armée is filled 
with the familiar horizon-blue of the regi- 
ments of the line. The living heroes are 
marching through the arch and France 
salutes her own. Paul rides to the monu- 
ment alone, carrying both sword and bridle 
in the one good hand. He halts his horse, 
the sword rises and sweeps back in the 
most splendid salute ever seen. He rides 
at a walk past the monument and tribunes, 
holding the same salute. 

This living army is surrounded by a 
mighty host. She can see them as through 
a misty veil—can almost hear them speak 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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ACUUM cleaning, assured- 
ly, was a far step ahead of 
the broom. 


Now a new and even more im- 
pressive advance is accomplished 
—the doubly-efhicient cleaning prin- 
ciple called “Positive Agitation”! 


In the new and greater Hoover 
this revolutionary principle lifts 
the task of cleaning rugs and car- 
petings to unmatched levels 
of thoroughness and ease. 


It is so saving of time / 
and effort, so superla- 
tively effective, it en- 


to know the 


brated standard-design Hoover in 
suchimportant particularsas these: 


] For the first time, it makes pos- 
sible “Positive Agitation” of 
floor coverings. 

2 By actual test, in the ordinary 
cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 131% more dirt. 


3 It is an even greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer 
that carpet will wear. 


4 It is virtually service- 
proof, every part, includ- 
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new triumph in electric cleaning— 


sivagy! Jl OeNps 


5 It increases the efficiency of its 
remarkable dusting tools because 
of its 50% stronger suction. 


6 Its exclusive dust- and germ- 
proof bag is now washable. 


7 Itsformand finishare of startling 
beauty; and every new feature 
insures greater operating ease. 


If you want to clean your rugs and 
carpetings easier, faster, more thor- 
oughly, certainly you want “Positive 
Agitation.” It is easy to have. Your 
Authorized Hoover Dealer will put 
a new and greater Hoover in your 
home today complete with dusting 
tools, for only $6.25 down, withthe 
balance in easy monthly payments. 
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Is your hair naturally unruly? 


Hair in place— 
but never sticky or greasy-looking. 
Try this remarkable dressing—FREE 


Yes, you can keep your hair in place 
today. 


One trial will convince you. That is 
why we are offering, free, a generous 
sample of this remarkable dressing. 


Don’t take chances with your hair— 
you can do it irreparable injury by im- 
proper care! The dressing which more 
people rely on than any other is— 
Stacomb. 


A mere touch of Stacomb and your hair will 
stay smoothly in place a// day. 


: You may prefer Stacomb in cream form— 
in the attractive jar or the handy tube. Or 
you may prefer the delightful, new Liquid 
Stacomb. 

But in either form Stacomb really keeps 
your hair in place—smooth, smart, but never 
sticky or greasy-looking. And never dry and 
brittle, as daily wetting with water makes it. 

Stacomb also counteracts dandruff. All 
drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. A-94, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 

Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
and tell whence they came—called back 
from No Man’s Land, from Vosges peaks 
and Belgian sands, from flaming town and 
midnight barricade. 

A flash of crimson as the men of Charleroi 
and Mons pass along. Hear again the thun- 
der of the guns at the Marne—see Foch 
driving the Prussian Guard into the marshes 
of St.-Gond—the iron curtain clanging 
down in the trenches of the Labyrinth and 
Artois—the lightning of flares—stench of 


> | gas, smoke—listen to the rat-a-tat-tat of 


machine guns in Champagne. Now that 
gigantic semicircle of fire across the plateau 
of Santerre—the barrage of the Somme, 
beating trench, fort, village, city into rub- 
ble and dust. The snow-covered hills of 
Verdun, colored crimson; the long night 
has come—the night in shell pits, the mud, 
the hell of Douaumont and the Chemin 
des Dames. 

Pierre kissed her tears. He must not 
worry. There was nothing the matter with 
her, nothing—nothing really. He might 
come back and take her to tea at the Cha- 
teau de Madrid if he returned in time from 
Joinville. That would be so nice. They 
would dance. She was just tired now, and 
so glad to see him. 

For a long time after the boy went away 
her eyes remained closed. One hand still 
clutched the diary. She was mentally hum- 
ming Paul’s dismal tune over and over. 
Maddening! She must not do that. She 
turned on one side, toward the window. 
Then on the other side. She must think of 
something else—another tune—and drive 
this thing away. No word yet from Brun- 
nelle. The happy relief of the telephone 
bell. 

The Duchesse Betty was giving a party 


that night—a crowd just arrived on the 


Aquitania. They wanted to see the new 
revue at the Folies, and they would. dance 
afterward. Betty knew that to suggest a 
Montmartre resort was useless; but the 
Acacias was very gay now, and on the way 
home. It had just reopened for the season, 
with that famous pair of American dancers. 
And it was all made to look like a Japanese 
garden. What a pity that Eve had already 
seen the new revue—yes, with Paul and 
some friends only a few nights ago. 

The Folies show—like the others of the 
sort. Overdone, underdressed, vulgar, nat- 
urally—one expected that. Some girls, 
though, sang a new song from America. 
They whistled it too. Now if Paul would 
only get hold of that—a real whistling song, 
gay, bright. How did it go? Those girls 
sang it in such funny English, for the bene- 
fit of the foreigners in the house. How did 
that song go? Tra-la-la-tum-tum. She 
closed her eyes, frowning, searching. Whis- 
tle away your blues—whistle away. That’s 
it—whistle away. She hummed it several 
times, her hand beating time with the 
rolled manuscript. She laughed. 

Again the telephone, but Eve switched 
the connection. The servants could take 
the message, whatever it was. A moment 
later Jeanne told her that Doctor Brun- 
nelle, in person, was on the wire. 

“Tell him to send the message, please, 
as I asked.’’ She turned again toward the 
window. Jeanne informed the specialist 
that Madame la Marquise had gone out, 
but had left word requesting the doctor to 
send the report over. 

That word from Brunnelle would be im- 
portant—very—Eve knew. She paled. Her 
petit Pierre, her cher Paul—life, of course. 
Ah, whistle away those blues—whistle 
away—she must teach Paul that tune. That 
other one was really too much. Whatever 
the doctor said or ordered, whistleaway 
Her glance fell on the diary, always in her 
hand. 

‘Fortunately the moon made it easy to 
see, for now, literally, we were wallowing 
in mud. Previously some parts of me re- 
mained dry. Now I was caked with mud to 
my waist. I was wet to my neck. Mud was 
plastered on my face andin my hair. ... 
On all that blasted slope of Douaumont 
there is not a remnant of a trench in which 
to seek safety; there is not a road, not a 
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path, not asingle tree, not a single stump— 


nothing, in fact, but a succession of mud-. 


holes, deep shell craters, the edges of which 
average about six inches apart. 

““We climbed along these edges, slipping 
frequently, floundering down, gasping, 
choking on mud and water. We sank to 
our hips.in oozy slime, and sometimes we 
almost drowned because the craters joined, 
forming little lakes. . . . Many of the men 
reported missing probably were drowned.” 

Paul’s music might have been a fit dirge 
at Verdun—that scene of epic desolation 
that he described so simply, so horri- 
bly. That waltz again, low, tragic. 
Oh, whistle away 

“The lights, instead of mysterious, beau- 
tiful, were ghastly, terrifying. I wanted 
the moon to go out and leave us in the dark. 
A cloud floated lazily across, dimming it 
for a moment. Douaumont steep was 
green and horrible. Several times the moon 
went and came, so that everything danced 
grotesquely ——- Stumbled over a body, a 
German soldier. Head lay in a pool of 
water. His glassy eyes stared through it, 
up at the moon. One hand stuck up, rigid, 
pointing. Two other dead men huddled 
over the edge of a crater. From now on it 
was a chaos of bodies, dozens, hundreds, 
French, German, but negligible—nothing— 
on this battlefield of a million dead. Some- 
times only fragments of bodies, hands, 
feet, faces, sticking out of the mud. I 
kicked aside a helmet—head rolled out of it. 

“Heavier barrage now. Struggled on to 
underground shelter, a yawning black hole 
fifty yards ahead. In this cavern, where 
the roar of battle was silenced, we threw 
ourselves down. Men of all ranks were 
strewn about—colonels, captains, privates, 
sleeping the dead sleep of utter fatigue. 
Propped myself against what I thought was 
a blanket roll, but what turned out to be 
one of my own majors. I remained two 
hours, but he did not stir or even know 
that I was there. Several men awoke and 
made coffee. 

“Conversation took strange turns. A 
captain of engineers explained that the Ger- 
mans were only a hundred yards from us, 
out on the left. No trenches there for 
either side. The lines are defended from 
shell holes. The men remain for hours in 
mud and water, waist deep. 7 one 
talk wandered to Paris and the fairly nor- 
mal life there. Everyone was interested 
in the American elections. We all gave our 
views on Hughes and Wilson. Finally we 
got back to the battlefield of Douaumont. 
We considered what might be done with it 
after the war. Think of talking there about 
‘after the war,’ the war that may so quickly 
be ended for any of us—or never ended. 

‘Our final decision was that the Verdun 
sector should be turned into a national 
park, where tourists might come and try to 
imagine the past. At four o’clock 
we made the final effort to reach the fort. 
We were stiff and chilled to the bone from 
our soaked clothing. I wrote my name ona 
paper and left it for my sleeping major. 
The moon had gone and the night was pitch 
black except for the flares. We fell, got up 
and fell again all the way to Douaumont.” 

Eve held the manuscript away and shut 
her eyes. She could see Paul, his blond hair 
clinging damp to his forehead. The deep 
lines of fatigue, the mud glued to the ends 
of his mustache. Paul the officer, but also 
the sportsman. Never would he give up 
the great adventure when the goal, how- 
ever perilous, seemed so near, 

“We kept our faces toward Douau- 
mont.’”’ Eve was reading the last page. 
“Our troubles were doubled, for in the dark 
we could not see the edges of the shell 
craters. Often we slipped into them. The 
bombardment had lulled. A moment, 
sometimes arranged, when both sides tried 
to get back their wounded and dead. Then, 
without warning, hell arose and engulfed us 
and dragged us down into its depths. I do 
not know what happened. I cannot tell how 
close the shells exploded. I remember say- 
ing as each shell passed, ‘It is not for me.’ 
I repeated, over and over, ‘It is not for 
me—this one is not for me.’ 
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“T could see you, Eve dear, in your own 
room at Paris, four hours away with the 
car. Your pretty room, with the beautiful 
etchings, and everything in your exquisite 
taste. You were smiling at me. Pierre was 
there. He was playing with that boche 
helmet that I sent back from the Arras 
front last year. I wondered—oh, but I 
can’t tell you. You know. At every step 
I dragged my entire weight out of clinging 
mud, Thesuction almost dragged the boots 
from my feet. A mound of mud—Douau- 
mont—a hundred feet ahead. I walked ~ 
while the others crawled. I walked because 
I knew that if I got down on the earth I 
could not rise again. How they cheered 
us 5 Bee i)! 

Eve folded the manuscript slowly, then 
got up and placed it in the desk. She rang 
for Jeanne, went back to the divan and 
stared out of the window, over the tops of 
the trees in the Bois de Boulogne. She 
asked the maid to telephone the Ritz that 
she was indisposed and would not lunch 
there. She closed her eyes and tried to 
sleep. Paul’s cloying, engulfing music. 
The destiny of humanity in play. 

Uniforms, parades, bands, mud, hell. 
The national park at Verdun—the trench 
of bayonets—tourist sight-seeing cars from 
the Place de l’?Opera—guides—the fields 
red with poppies. Pierre had gone out with 
his class. He had been disappointed—the 
wheat and poppies perhaps, covering the 
sears of war so quickly. And it was Sun- 
day, and the church bells rang in Verdun 
and in new little villages, risen from ashes. 

War to end war—then peace. No more 
war talk—too horrible. But Pierre had to 
join a military school. He wasad’Arenville. 
Other boys, other schools—no bands, uni- 
forms. Bastille Day, bands playing for all 
the world. Armies passing through the 
Are de Triomphe—passing and repassing 
throughout time, with the exaltation of 
gods. Civilization giving salute—civiliza- 
tion of all the ages—civilization. Pierre— 
so adoring. Paul—so really loving, so 
thoughtful. Splendid, all the d’Arenvilles. 

But whistle away your blues—whistle. 
That was such a pretty little girl at the 
Folies—the smallest one. Eve had pointed 
her out to Paul, that one in the center. 
Funny how she always picked out a certain 
one. This little girl seemed like a child in 
her next-to-nothing costume, so slim, grace- 
ful. Her legs were almost thin—no, not 
too thin, because so thoroughbred. Her 
small mouth, when she whistled—whistled 
away her blues. So light, dainty, when she 
danced. Eve was quite taken, and Paul 
interested. Her eyes too—dark eyes, merry 
and dancing, but big enough to hold trag- 
edy as well. Kisses, blown from both small 
palms, and a smile inclusive from gallery 
to the boxes. Vanished—where? To joy, 
sorrow, what? Toa cabaret, to dance again 
till dawn? Home to trouble or to hope and 
dream—big things or little things that 
didn’t matter? She couldn’t have been very 
old at the beginning of the war—six or 
seven, perhaps. Did her father go to be 
killed, and her older brother, and had she 
danced that she might live, since she was a 
child? But she blew away caressing kisses, 
and whistled. 

Jeanne brought in a letter—that doctor’s 
report. Eve looked at the envelope. She 
turned it over, then looked at her hands to 
see if they shook. They were quite steady. 
She asked Jeanne to go, and pressed her 
head deeper into the pillows. She held the 
letter up to open it. What would it be— 
joy, pain, happiness, sorrow, life, death? 
The sun shone in her eyes. She closed them, 
holding the envelope tight. 

Wagram, Friendland, Jena—and Douau- 
mont—the hundred and one glorious fields 
of honor. She smiled. The poor Unknown 
Soldier—and Little Madge and the photog- 
raphers. Civilization—the heroes marching 
through the arch—little Pierre out in front. 
Tears glistened on her closed lashes. . . . 
“How they cheered us’’—the doctor’s ver- 
dict—the sun rises in the east—it sets in the 
west. It rises again, and it sets. Predes- 
tined. Whistle away —— The 
unopened letter fell from her listless fingers. 
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““We talk about it together.” 

““What does she say?” 

“‘She’s always urged me to make the best 
of myself. She told me, ever since I was a 
tiny child, that one day I’d have every- 
thing.” 

“T would like to suggest something. Per- 
haps you have never thought that possibly 
a woman can get some of these things she 
craves for by working for herself.” 

“What can I do? I have only my looks. 
I am a pretty girl, aren’t I?” 

“You are a remarkably pretty girl.” 

“T can design hats. I do it at home. 
That’s all I can do. I’ve thought of the 
films, but I saw an agent once and they 
tried me, and I haven’t a film face. I’m no 
use. 

“Tt is a problem,” said John Jeffrey pres- 
ently, as if to himself. 

“A problem? I believe you! Have you 
been about the world much?” 

“Yes, I’ve traveled a good deal.” 

“As a chauffeur I suppose you would, if 
your people were the traveling sort. Have 
you been a chauffeur always?”’ 

“*T’ve always been a driver,” said John 
Jeffrey, trying to be truthful and hoping 
she would not notice the amendment. 

But she was exploring the bag of choco- 
latesnow. “I hopeit’s a good mixture. I 
like the nutty ones.” 

“Let me pick them out for you.” 

“Thanks. No doubt, it is travel- 
ing that has helped you. You could pass 
almost for an educated man.”’ 

‘‘T’m very glad to hear you say so, miss.” 

“Yes, traveling accounts for your being 
so superior. I enjoy talking to you. I’m 
able to be quite frank, say everything I 
mean.” 

‘‘Because I’m just a chauffeur? 
don’t have to play up to me?” 

“That’s what I mean. There’s nothing 
to play up to you for.” 

“‘T dare say that’s sometimes a relief to a 
girl?”’ ’ 

“Oh, it is. One has to play up to mena 
good deal, even the boys I know, if one is to 
get anything at all out of life.” 

“You are giving me a new angle on 
things. Of course a man knows all this in 
his bones, but he—er—kind of glosses it 
over. Nearly every man thinks he’s a lov- 
able sort of fellow, you know, miss, in his 
own way, and he refuses to allow himself to 
believe that it’s mostly his side car or his 
theater tickets or his little dinners that a 
girl loves, and not himself alone. 
Another chocolate?” 

“Thanks.” She ate it dreamily. ‘But 
to return to this question of traveling: 
You’ve been about the world and I expect 
you’ve noticed a lot.” 

‘‘We chauffeurs see life.’’ 

“Tell me then’’—she was tensely ear- 
nest—‘‘do you think I would do better for 
myself on the Continent?’’ 

“No, I do not think so,’”’ John Jeffrey al- 
most shouted. 

“Why not?” 

“Well,”’ said John Jeffrey more mildly, 
“after all, Englishmen are pretty easy- 
going, and a lot of ’em are quite rich. 
You'll do as well in London as anywhere.”’ 

“Thanks.”’ She took another chocolate 
from the row of selected ones on his out- 
spread palm. 

““There’s America —— 

“Stay where you are!”’ said John Jeffrey, 
again in a violent tone, though he did not 
know why. 

“‘Perhaps you know,”’ she submitted. 

“T do. But we'll talk about it all again, 
miss, if you’re willing. Wouldn’t you like 
some drives before the weather gets 
colder?” 

“Tf it got colder I could go inside.” 

“She wants the inside of that car, rugs 
and cushions, and the servant outside,” 
said John Jeffrey grimly to himself. 

“But, miss,’”’ he protested, ‘‘the idea is 
that I’m to have the pleasure of talking to 
you.” 


You 
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‘Ah, yes,” she agreed. ‘‘I had forgotten 
your point of view.” 

“You will see it before I’m through with 
you,” said John Jeffrey, but only to him- 
self. ‘‘The car,’’ he added pleasantly, ‘‘ can 
be completely closed up in front, and so 
is very cozy in any weather, you know, 
miss.”’ 

“How nice! I expect,” she said with a 
vexed, wistful little laugh, ‘‘that people 
seeing me sit in front with you think I’m 
a servant like you—a lady’s maid or some- 
thing.”’ 

“Possibly they do,” John Jeffrey an- 
swered dryly. He placed the bag of sweets 
in her lap. ‘‘Put your hat on,’ he said 
softly, and he looked at her mad short hair, 
all tossed with the speed of their going, and 
the face beneath it. Feature by feature, he 
lodked at her, and he knew that in spite of 
the incredible lightness and paltriness of the 
mind she had shown him, she yet had 
something fine and delicate and brave 
latent in her face. If her views were hard 
and small, her brow was broad and molded 
with some splendor; and her eyes, full of 
soft wonders, denied the sophistication of 
her creed. 

“Tf she went into the fire,” said John 
Jeffrey to himself, “‘I wonder how much 
gold would come out.’’ She drew herself 
up and back, tremulous and dignified. 

‘How you stare!” 

“Pardon me, miss,” 
gravely. 

She adjusted her hat, sat herself very 
straight. “If I hadn’t said that and 
pulled him up,’’ she thought, ‘‘he would 
have been getting cheeky.” She thought 
also: ‘‘I couldn’t have a chauffeur kissing 
me,’”’ and she wondered again over the ques- 
tion of the tip. 

The tip would be a marvelous setback if 
he were thinking of some other kind of pay- 
ment, but yet—one didn’t tip a chauffeur 
in a limousine a mere half crown; perhaps 
five shillings would be too little. She had 
had a long drive. Ten shillings? 

He spoke: ‘‘ Please don’t misunderstand 
me, miss. I was admiring you, that’s all.”’ 

“Kindly don’t say anything personal 
like that.” 

“Tf I were my own employer 

“You're not your employer. You’re his 
chauffeur.” 

“You put me in my place, miss.”’ 

“‘T don’t mean to be hard on you.” 

“You're very good, miss.” 

Was he trying to be sarcastic? She 
wasn’t sure. She was a little fluttered and 
worried all the way to Wallflower Road, 
Dulwich, though outwardly her clear-cut 
careless calm was well maintained. At 
Wallflower Road she stopped him. ‘‘ Don’t 
come right to the house, please. My people 
wouldn’t understand. . . . Thank you so 
much.”’ 

“Would you care for a drive the night 
after tomorrow if I can manage it, miss?” 

She refused promptly, but as promptly 
took back the refusal and fell. She could 
not take her eyes from the gracious limou- 
sine any more than John Jeffrey could take 
his eyes from her. 

“Then if you’ll ring me, miss, asking for 
John Jeffrey, between the hours of five and 
six in the afternoon, I could tell you if I 
could take you out. The butler will let me 
answer a phone call if possible.” 

She was conscious that really she didn’t 
wish to ring up a chauffeur and promise him 
her company. She was conscious, too, that 
drive in that limousine again—and again 
and again—she must! 

He might be induced sometime to drive 
her in the West End—to the Langmore, to 
the Tree Top Club, whose manager had 
said to her, ‘‘ Any time you want to look in 
here, Miss Courage, I’m delighted. I’ve 
given instructions. We shall find you some 
nice gentleman to dance with.” 

Suppose this manager or his menials saw 
her arrive in that giant car. 

So she answered, “‘I will ring up.” 


he apologized 


” 


“She’ll ring up,” he said to himself, 
watching her hurry down the road. 

He observed the two rows of small 
uniform houses, all with paint shabby, 
windows closely curtained, efforts at horti- 
culture in the patches of ffont garden. Out 
of such forlorn streets as this came girls like 
that—exotic, lovely, craving gifts of life; 
strange anomalies of girls who looked as if 
their feet should tread the halls of kings’ 
mansions, 

He turned the car and drove back west, 
thinking, ‘‘ What strange flowers grow!” 

So he came again to the portico of the 
Duchess Theater, just as Vicary issued 
forth, his almost albino fairness more 
striking than ever against the black of his 
dress overcoat and his glossy hat. 

“Tree Top Club,” said Vicary, getting 
in. John Jeffrey drove on. ‘‘Fetch me at 
three; I shall drive a lady home,” Vicary 
added, getting out again. And he smiled 
furtively at John Jeffrey, the smile of one 
masquerader to another. 

“He’s getting quite a fellow—nearly 
human,” said John Jeffrey to himself, when 
he had touched his cap and moved on. 

He did not look for any more light adven- 
ture that night. He gave himself a huge 
supper of beef sandwiches and ale at a place 
where chauffeurs seemed to forgather in 
considerable numbers, played a game of 
poker round a beer-stained table and made 
some acquaintances. 

When he picked Vicary up again there 
was, indeed, a lady with him; a lady who, 
coming out of the club, parted with one or 
two raffish friends and then curved herself 
toward the chocolate limousine, escorted 
by Vicary. 

She was not a raffish lady, whatever her 
Tree Top friends might be. She had the air 
of one who up till quite lately had been ex- 
tremely respectable, and who was breaking 
out a little rather late. As Vicary had sur- 
mised, she was undoubtedly stouter than 
she used to be; she was vivacious and a 
little uncertain and excited; she gesticu- 
lated with rather nice white fingers on 
which those diamonds sparkled. An ermine 
cloak draped her. 

“T positively must go straight home,” 
she was urging upon Vicary. 

“Tf you must, you must,” Vicary an- 
swered in a voice John Jeffrey had never 
imagined could come from his pale closed 
mouth. It was perhaps too familiar, too 
patronizing, as if he guessed he could 
make a conquest; perhaps too knowing. 
But still there was in it that note of ac- 
customedness, that easy indulgence, slight 
banter, and something sufficiently protec- 
tive—the note of a man who knew a little 
about women. 

“He may be quite human after all,” 
thought John Jeffrey as he spread the fur 
rug over her knees and the knees of Vicary. 

It was a pity she wasn’t a housemaid, 
young and giggling. He would have en- 
joyed driving her and Vicary home, imagin- 
ing their hands clasped under the fur rug 
and wishing them joy. It seemed rather a 
shame that this quite nice, sadly stout 
woman, obviously newly emerged into this 
kind of world, should be, in such a way, 
ever so slightly, hoaxed. 

John Jeffrey suffered feelings of doubt 
and compunction. He might not be doing 
exactly the decent thing. Supposing, now, 
some woman of his acquaintance found 
herself supping with the chauffeur of an- 
other acquaintance; and suppose this un- 
desirable incident should have been brought 
about by the complicity of the chauffeur’s 
master—what would he, himself, John Jef- 
frey Fleet, think and say about the thing? 

But still, the lady was not of his acquaint- 
ance; she was a foolish lady; and he was in 
no wise accountable to her for what she 
chose to do. So he drove them to Bridge 
Mansions, and she asked Vicary in—greatly 
daring and knowing that she greatly dared— 
for a whisky and soda. Vicary went in and 
John Jeffrey sat at the wheel outside. 
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The stars were disappearing as the sky 
paled. ‘‘Soon be dawn,” thought John 
Jeffrey. ‘‘This is what we do to our chauf- 
feurs. Still ad 

He burned with sudden displeasure. 
There was little doubt but that Vicary was 
taking advantage of kindness—presuming 
upon the favors that had been granted. 
This dallying about was a liberty. 

A night porter came out and looked at 
him. ‘‘Some car,’ said the night porter. 
““Whose is it?”’ 

“Mr. Fleet’s car.” 

“Was that Mr. Fleet who went in with 
Mrs. Heath just now?” 

“No. Mr. Fleet’s abroad, and the car 
and I are lent to a relation of his tem- 
porarily.”’ 

“She shouldn’t bring gentlemen in at 
three in the morning, but she don’t know.” 

“‘Indeed?’’ 

“Indeed she don’t. Left a widow about 
two years ago, and sold their place in the 
provinces, and come up to see life. Read 
about the night clubs in the paper, I dare 
say. Got a pot of money. Taken the best 
flat in the block. She’ll fall a prey.”’ 

John Jeffrey moved uneasily in his seat. 
“The lady looks a woman of the world.” 

“Put ’em in ermine and diamonds, and 
who doesn’t?” 

“T don’t suppose he’ll be long.” 

“Don’t he run a car of his own?”’ 

“T can’t tell you much about the gentle- 
man,” John Jeffrey answered. 

““Where’s he live?” : 

“He’s got the house, too, while Mr. 
Fleet’s away,” John Jeffrey replied eva- 
sively. 

“Yes, but where’s that?”’ 

Then through the open doors, from the 
lighted vestibule, sounded a click of gates, 
and the automatic lift came gliding down. 
Vicary. fairly exuded from it in rays of 
light, so triumphant he was. He hurried 
out. The night porter opened the door of 
the car obsequiously, observing him with 
the eye of a hawk. ; 

Putting his hand into his pocket, Vicary 
tipped the man one of John Jeffrey’s half 
crowns. ‘‘Home,”’ he said. 

So, home. At five, clothed rightly in a 
suit of his own, John Jeffrey was letting 
himself noiselessly into his house. 

Batters, who valeted him, awoke him at 
eight with his cup of tea and the news- 
papers. 

“Of course,” John Jeffrey thought drows- 
ily, ‘it might be worse. I might have to be 
out by now, washing the car, ready to take 
a missus out shopping all morning.” 

“A fine day, sir,’’ Batters observed, draw- 
ing aside the curtains. 

John Jeffrey looked from his bed, beheld 
a pure blue sky and felt a thrill in the air. 
“Batters, it is likely that someone will ask 
for me by telephone as Mr. John Jeffrey.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Laying out the clothes for the day, Bat- 
ters did not cogitate within himself: ‘‘I 
wonder what he’s up to!” John Jeffrey 
Fleet might be up to anything or nothing. 
Extraordinary episodes passed unnoticed in 
this household. Mr. Fleet was a nice master 
and a funny sort of man. 

“But I expect the voice will be a lady’s,” 
Batters thought. For, all men being alike 
sinful, he, in his time and his degree, had 
practiced his deceptions too. 


Vv 


“TF A GIRL is always out,” said Mrs. 
Courage propitiatingly, ‘‘she loses her 
freshness.” 

“What good’ll her freshness do her if 
nobody sees it?’”’ Jewel answered with an 
irritated little laugh. ‘‘And if she doesn’t 
go out how is she ever to meet anyone?”’ 

“T know,” Mrs. Courage murmured; 
“but, as your father says, that isn’t really 
properly méeting people.” 

‘“What on earth do you suppose father is 
afraid I shall do?” 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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New Model Exide Power Unit. Consists of 
ample capacity Exide “A” Battery, charger 
and new Master Control Switch. Hand- 
some metal cabinet. Plugs in socket or base 
plug and charges from lighting circuit. New 
Master Control Switch enables yau to con- 
trol both “A” and “B” Power supply, in- 
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cluding “B” eliminator, and place unit in 


cellar, cabinet or closet. Unit in two sizes 
—6-volt at $38.00; 4-volt at $28.00. Master 
Control Switch $4.50 extra. Units of smaller 
capacity and with self-contained switches 
in 6- and 4-volt models. Prices: $36.00 
and $27.00. 


xide Radio Power Units 


ERE is the new Exide Radio Power 
Unit that is furnishing continuous, 
certain, trouble-free “A” power on thou- 
sands of radio sets. Once it is installed, you 
can use your set morning, noon or night—day in 
and day out—and always have your power sup- 
ply at top efficiency. 

This unit, consisting of an ample capacity “A” 
battery and trickle charger, plugs into base plug 
or light socket and stays charged from your house 
lighting circuit. 

Snap on the Master Control Switch when your 
set is idle, and whatever current has been used is 
quickly replaced. Snap off the Switch when your 
set is in use, and rich, full “A” power is constantly 
at your disposal to bring out the tonal refinements 


6-VOLT “A” BATTERY 


Standard Exide Radio “A” 
Battery for 6-volt tubes. Rug- 
ged. Compact. Price $12.30 up. 


Full, untform “A” power from 


your light socket 


of your set and bring in the more distant stations. 


The battery in this unit is 
an Exide of special design. It 
has ample capacity to meet 
your heaviest power demands. No matter how 
much you use your set, you can depend on having 
full “A” power constantly on tap. 


Large capacity 
battery 


A welcome adjunct to this 
unit is the new Exide Master 
Control Switch. With the 
required length of wiring, you can place the unit 
anywhere you wish, and through the Master 


Ex10e 


Control — any- 
where you wish 


RADIO POWER UNITS AND BATTERIES 


Control Switch govern both “A” and “B” 
power supply, including “B” eliminator. 
The Switch can be placed on your set or 
wherever it is most convenient to operate. 
You can see that the 
Exide Power Unit is a 
handsome piece of radio 
equipment. Battery and charger are housed in an 
attractive mahoganized metal case. There are no 
moving parts. No noise in operation. All the at- 
tention it requires is the adding of water once a year. 


Good-looking— quiet 


—trouble-free 


See the complete Exide line, including standard 
“A” and “B” radio batteries, at any Exide dealer’s 
or your neighborhood radio store. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
Pacific Coast prices slightly higher 


24-VOLT “B” BATTERY 


in glass cells. 6000 milliampere 
hour capacity. Also in 48-volt 
size. Prices, $9.75 and $17.10. 
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Berkeley Model: Two 
toned mahogany cabinet, 
built-in Magnavox cone 
speaker, 5 tubes. Com- 
partment for batteries. 
Less accessories, $260. 


Fifteenth Anniversary 0} aM aan ad omcms led ore woman Radio 
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LIGITANIVODS 


Magnavox was a foremost 
name in radio long before the 
days of broadcasting. The first 
radio“applause card” ever sent 
was received by a founder of 
this company{1909]. The orig- 
inal radio loud speaker was a 
Magnavox. The perfected and 
proved single dial control set 
is a Magnavox. From the be- 
ginning Magnavox has crys- 
talized the trend in radio. 


_ Public favor has emphatically 
swung to the Magnavox type 
of radio because today’s. Mag- 
navox is the permanent type — 
in ease of operation, in qual- 
| ity of reception, in beauty of 
® appearance. Satisfaction, not 
, for a year or two, but for a life- 
F time, is built into every Mag- 
- navox set. That is our pledge 
and your assurance in buying 
a Magnavox radio. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY 
Oakland, California 


R.S. Williams & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 
Distrib’rs for Canada {excluding B.C.} 


Eton Model {above}, mahogany 
cabinet in two tones. Same 5- 


SINGLE DIAL Rodi O 


The enduring name in radio 


Sponsors the enduring type of radio 


The first time you ever heard a Magnavox was 


- probably the first time you ever heard a perfectly 


tuned radio. [And if you haven’t heard it a revela- 
tion awaits you. | Magnavox sets are tuned at the 
factory by a tuning meter that is a thousand times 
more sensitive than the human ear. This assures 
scientifically accurate adjustment of circuits always, 
without manipulating dials. You simply select your 
station with one flick of the fingers. 


And how much the single dial adds to attrac- 
tiveness! Your radio is an important part of your 
home. It should add beauty to its surroundings— 
and a radio panel crowded with dials, switches and 
gadgets just can’t do that. The single Magnavox 
dial permits discreet simplicity of design .. . and 
keep in mind that beauty always finds its ultimate 
expression in simplicity of form. 


Magnavox models range from $260 down to 
$75, including one that converts your phonograph 
into a radio-phonograph. Let the Magnavox dealer 
demonstrate for you. If you don’t know him, write us. 
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tube circuit as other models. 


Without accessories, $115. 


Stanford Model Cone Speaker. The 
latest and furthest advance insound 
amplification. Reproduces entire 
tonal scale precisely as rendered. 
Price, $35. 


Piedmont Model, with built-in 
Magnavox cone speaker, two- 
tone mahogany cabinet. Stubes. 
Without accessories, $175. Junior Model, same as other Mag- 
navox models in operating essen- 
tials. Handsomemahogany cabinet. 
5 tubes. Without accessories, $85. 
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Who were present 


at that meeting? What did they decide? 


S& men attended this conference. They made some im- 
portant decisions. But no record was kept. Six weeks 
later, the date was forgotten ... who were present was un- 
known... what was decided was uncertain ... nobody ever 
did anything about it. 

Are you allowing this sort of carelessness to slow up your 
business? It is a simple matter to keep memories fresh when 
you use printed forms—those printed slips of paper with 
date lines and with a definite place for writing down impor- 
tant facts at the time when decisions are made. 

Cultivate the practice of using printed forms more exten- 
sively, and you speed up the work of every department. Use 
them for writing down instructions, reports, conference 
decisions, and for various other records that you need in 
office routine. 

Printed forms are convenient to fill out. They are the foes 


HAMMERMILL PaPER Company, Erie, Pa. 


The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 
Business Forms made of Hammermill Ledger. 
mill Ledger is made in the same mill as Hammermill Bond 
and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 


of confusion and error. They prevent costly chasing around 
between employees. When they err you can place the re- 
sponsibility. They free executives from many needless 
interruptions. 

Hammermill Bond is a nation-wide favorite for printed 
forms. There are six reasons why: (1) Its quality is stand- 
ard, uniform throughout. (2) It comes in twelve colors and 
white. (3) Its surface is right for pen, pencil, typewriter, 
carbon and printing. (4) It has the strengthto stand rough 
handling. (5) It is moderately priced. (6) You can always 
secure it promptly. All printers know it, all can secure it, 
and many carry it in stock. 

We have prepared a Working Kit of printed forms 
together with samples of Hammermill Bond. We shall be 
glad to send you these free of charge. Please write us on 
your letterhead. 


Hammer- 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

Mrs. Courage did not answer. She held 
in readiness the shoulder bouquet of or- 
chids, which she had been smoothing out. 

Jewel looked like gala this evening. She 
had on her evening frock—bunches and 
wisps of flame-colored tulle; the most effect 
for the least money. In places the wispy 
uneven hems of the skirt did not reach her 
knees; in places the skirt covered them. 
It was what was called a petal frock, Mrs. 
Courage understood. A faintly stiffened 
halo of black tulle was drawn low over her 
brows—her evening hat. 

“Tt’ll roll up in my bag when I get 

“Where, Jewel, where?” 

“Where I’m going.” 

“‘Won’t it spoil the hat?” asked Mrs. 
Courage humbly. 

“T can run up another in ten minutes.”’ 

“Here’s your shingle comb.”’ 

The only shortage suffered by the vast 
envelope bag was a shortage of cash. The 
bag possessed handkerchief, powder, rouge, 
lipstick, cigarettes, perfume; but in money 
its strength was under ten shillings. 

“‘T shall be back late, I expect, mother.” 

“How late, dear?”’ 

“Last Tube train, unless someone brings 
me home in a taxi. You never know.” 

“Mr. Sandman?” 

“Well, I told you I was having a little 
dinner with him and Flora and another 
fellow.” 

Mrs. Courage’s instinct told her that this 
reply was incomplete. “‘Say good night to 
father. He’s in.” 

“T hoped I’d get away before he came 
back.” 

She kissed her mother—or rather, her 
mother kissed her. She walked lightly 
downstairs. For all her smallness and slim- 
ness, she had an amazingly gallant bearing; 
proud, with a high head. Her mother came 
down after her, adoring her beauty, think- 
ing, ‘‘It must be wonderful to be a. lovely 
young girl these days.” 

She pushed open the door of the small 
drawing-room, urging Jéwel in. By the 
fire, in his worn armchair, sat Courage, the 
evening paper on his knee. From the door 
the radiant young girl looked at the elderly 
diminished man. ‘Night-night, father.”’ 

“Come here. Going out again? Your 
mother didn’t tell me.” 

“‘T expect she knows it’s my business.” 

“Much good you'll do yourself,” said 
Courage in his quiet, weak, concentrated 
voice. “‘You’ll never get where you want 
to get. Those cothes, that you spend every 
penny you make on, won’t do it. It’s 
something different that does it; some- 
thing you don’t know. I read here’’—he 
lifted his paper with a tremulous sneer— 
“that the Duchess of Rollo is giving an in- 
formal dance tonight; and the Prime Min- 
ister was seen walking in the park with his 
wife this morning; and Miss Chloe Court, 
the famous actress, was in the stalls at the 
Prince’s Theater last. night, looking her 
best. Those are the people the public’s 
interested in, my girl, though Lord knows 
why. You cut no ice.” 

“Night-night, father.” 

“Do you suppose anyone cares whether 
people like us live or die? Do you suppose 
anybody’s interested if I treat myself to a 
gallery seat at the play, or if I take my wife 
and daughter out walking on Dulwich 
Common on Sunday afternoon after my 
wife’s cooked the joint and potatoes? I’m 
sick of all this adulation of people who’re 
no better, when all’s said and done a 

“Night-night, father.” 

Now she had really gone. She was draw- 
ing in long breaths of the sweet free outside 
air, jumping upon an omnibus whose con- 
ductor waited for her with an admiring 
smile when he saw her flying down the 
dusky road toward him. He could not mis- 
take that fragile figure with the ineffable 
silk legs. 

“Another night out, miss?”’ said he. 

“ Another night out.” 

“Somebody’s lucky.” 

“Let’s hope it’ll be me,” she replied. 

On toward the massed stars of the lights 
of the West; on toward delight; on toward 


he saw her alight. 
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the unknown adventure, the fortunes of the 
evening. She tasted the thrill of life. 

She was, indeed, dining with the devoted 
Sandman and Flora, and a friend of Sand- 
man’s, who, no doubt, had been detailed to 
keep Flora amused. But she had not told 
them that, directly after dinner, she had 
another engagement. She had, in fact, two 
engagements. One was with the chauffeur 
of the dark-brown limousine, who would 
pick her up at an appointed place at nine; 
the other, later, when—as he had told her 
over the telephone—he would be again 
driving his master, was at the Tree Top 
Club. 

The manager of the club had sent her a 
note that morning. It had made her feel 
not a little worldly and sophisticated to 
have a manager of a night club writing fa- 


miliarly to her, as to an intimate and: 


habitué, inviting her presence. Whereas she 
was not an intimate or habitué at all; she 
had been to the club first with a commercial- 
traveler friend—now abroad—of Sand- 
man’s. She had been to it again with Flora, 
at the manager’s encouragement, and they 
had picked up two dancing partners—men 
home from the East looking round the old 
town—who had given them supper and 
taxi drives back. Then she had ventured in 
one evening about cocktail time by herself; 
and she and the manager discussed life, of 
which subject he knew by far the more. 

To-night—she had his letter in her hand 
bag. He had written: 


My dear Miss Courage: We haven’t seen you 
for weeks. About that honorary member- 
ship—I think I could put it through for you if 
you apply personally to the secretary. Come 
tonight if you can and I’ll introduce you. I’m 
sure it will be O. K 


“T shall be a member of a night club,” 
she thought. 

_ There was not another young woman in 
Wallflower Road, Dulwich, who could boast 
a like distinction. 

The route of the omnibus lay right ate 
the door of the small restaurant where she 
was to meet the others. She saw Sandman 
at the portico, watchful, patient, smoking 
a cigarette, his velours hat a little to one 
side. He leaped forward to her as soon as 
“Flora and my friend 
are inside.” 

“Have I met him?” she inquired lan- 
guidly. 

“No—a new pal—for Flora.” He took 
her arm, squeezing it ardently as he has- 
tened her across the pavement. 

Flora had worn her best frock to the 
office that morning in anticipation of the 
festal evening, but it was not an evening 
gown, and her shoes were solid. The two 
young men wore lounge suits. All ex- 
claimed at the apparition of Jewel, but she 
declared that her wearing of a hat brought 


_her into line with them. 


“‘ Anyway, you look a dream,”’ Sandman 
whispered, while the other young man 
could scarcely take his moonstruck eyes 
from her. The men ordered, consulting the 
wine list together carefully, red wine, and 
they had the table d’hdéte dinner. 

Sandman saw how everyone in the res- 
taurant looked again and again at Jewel. 
The proprietor, perceiving her beauty and 
wishing it to brighten his restaurant often, 
made up two little nosegays of rather wilted 
red roses and presented them to the girls. 

Flora was in ecstasy. “We are the only 
ladies he has singled out,’’ she breathed. 

“They think,” said Jewel to herself of 
her companions, holding the red roses to 
her nose and finding they had no scent, 
“that this is paradise. This is all they ever 
want. Poor things!” 

“What’ll we do afterward?” cried Sand- 
man, glorious with Chianti; ‘‘go along to 
the Hammersmith Palais de Danse, or 
what?” 

“Dance! Dance!’ dreamed Flora. 

Jewel had to tell Sandman, which she 
did coaxingly, leaning against his shoul- 
der—for after all he was a purveyor of 
things that were good, if not the best—that 
she could not come. | 

The suffering of Sandman passed un- 
realized by Jewel. Flora saw, and suffered 
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with him, and tried to bring a tactful 
brightness about the table. 

“T shall have two gentlemen all to my- 
self,”’ she remarked gayly. 

“Tf Jewel can’t come 
Sandman. 

“T suppose,’”’ said his friend, bemused 
by this girl all flame color and orchids, 
“that you have so many friends wanting 
your company that you just can’t satisfy 
them all, Miss Courage, let alone give ’em 
an evening apiece.” 

She explained that, as a matter of fact, 
she had two more engagements that eve- 
ning. 

“Two!” Flora cried, round eyed. 

Then Sandman said, with an effort, his 
suffering eased a little by the brush of 


” desponded 


Jewel’s shoulder against his, that under | 


these conditions he would not make a third; 


his friend should take Flora on to the Palais | 


de Danse, while he would escort Miss Cour- 
age to her next engagement. 

She thought, ‘Well, after all, I don’t 
mind if he sees the car; and that chauffeur 
won’t give me away.” 


She was walking down Oxford Street with | 
* he was | 
saying. “‘ After all, it isn’t every night that | 


Sandman. “If only you’d told me,’ 


fellows like us can afford a little binge, and 
to have it spoiled like this 

“T’m so sorry—so sorry.” 

“Yes, a girl thinks she gets away every 
time with ‘so sorry, so sorry.’ Make it up 
to me, won’t you? Come for a walk if I 
call for you on Sunday; or shall we go out 
on the motor bike? Just which you like.”’ 

“T’'ll go for a walk on Sunday. Take me 
to Hyde Park—church parade.” 

“You worship fashion, don’t you?” 

So they came to Marble Arch, where, 
near the gates of the park, a long monster 
of a limousine rested. 

“The car is there,” 
ing it. 

“e Car? ” 

“The car I’m going in.” 

“cc You? ” 

“ce p33 

“Here,” said Sandman quickly, “whose 
car is that? Where are you going in it?”’ 

She had to say something: ‘‘To my 
friend’s.” 

“What friend have you got with a car 
like that?” 

She paused, facing him. 


said Jewel, indicat- 


“Really, Mr. 


Sandman, I may have many friends whom | . 


you don’t know.” 

“Yes, you may,” he muttered agitated, 
“but you shouldn’t.” 

She commenced to walk across to the 
ear. And the tall chauffeur, who must 
have been keenly on the lookout, leaped 
down and stood awaiting her. 

Sandman hurried after.. ‘‘Good night,” 
he said thickly. “I know it is none of my 
business; only I know, too; that I love you, 
and s 

“Good night,’’ she answered inflexibly, 
turning and giving her hand. 

They stood together for a moment, some 
few yards from the car, the chauffeur 
watching, immobile. And suddenly, to 
mark his defiance of that other, Sandman 
kissed Jewel’s hand. She was not dis- 
pleased. It did one man good, even if he 
were only a servant, to see another man 
kiss the hand of a girl who undoubtedly 
intrigued both. And when Sandman re- 
linquished her hand he came no farther 
with her. He stood a little distance away, 
at the corner of Park Lane, watching her get 
into the car. 

He did not hear her murmur to the chauf- 
feur, “‘Inside—just for a while, please.” 
The car glided away. 

“She’s not for me,”’ thought Sandman 
despairingly; “‘she’ll end in a damn palace, 
just as she wants. How could she help it?” 
He went walking slowly homeward, down 
the Bayswater Road. 

She was lying back in the vast car, coy- 
ered by the softness of the fur rug, watch- 
ing the street lights flit by. The car was 
illumined inside, and when it pulled up ina 
traffic block now and again she saw people 
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stare in at her covertly, women envying or 
men admiring. She took off her little halo, 
rolled it carefully and crushed it into her 
bag; she ran a comb through her hair and 
had it perfect again, as if no hat, ever so 
light, had even momentarily curbed its 
ripples. In the vase before her reared a 
spray of lilies, smelling sweet. 

They were leaving the busy streets. She 
would have liked to stay merely driving 
about the West End, steeped in this opu- 
lence; but she knew faintly that this chauf- 
feur man wasromantic. Again it was a soft 
night of October, no frost, air like milk, stars 
like beacons. He was taking her for a short 
swift rush into open spaces. 

She began to reckon time; there wasn’t 
more than an hour or so to spare tonight 
for John Jeffrey, for she meant to avail her- 
self of Mr. Silvio’s invitation to the Tree 
‘Top Club. 

She looked from the windows and saw 
open spaces, trees rush by. And in a few 
minutes, it seemed, from the time they 
started—though it must have been nearer 
half an hour—the car drew up, the chauf- 
feur leaped down and opened the door. 

He paused before he spoke, looking in. 
He paused because suddenly his breath 
went. She was lying back, looking almost 
bodilessly slender in the close-swathed 
coat, with a foam of flame tulle just escap- 
ing from it about her knees. She had about 
her pearls, orchids and perfume. Her 
white-rose cheeks were flushed like the 
cheeks of an ecstatic child in a toy bazaar, 
and her eyes brooded and shone and 
dreamed. John Jeffrey’s face reddened 
swiftly, and he sighed. 

“Where are we?” she asked. 

“Hampstead Heath. . . . Will you sit 
beside me now?” 

She murmured pathetically: 
hair ae 

“T—T love it wild.” 

“But I’m going out to supper.” 

“The devil you are!”” She nodded, look- 
ing at him coaxingly, wistfully. ‘‘Then I’ll 
come inside with you.”’ 

Doubts assailed her. “Please don’t 
imagine,” she began, ‘‘that because I drive 
with you—rather foolishly, I daresay 4 

“T don’t imagine anything, little lady. I 
know just why you drive with me. Only 
I’ve got a little hamper here with the most 
delectable supper, and I had thought you 
would eat it with me.” 

He was in, closing the door, and opening, 
indeed, the most perfectly fitted of minia- 
ture picnic hampers. 

“Caviar sandwiches,” he said, ‘petits 
fours, peaches and champagne, for a little 
lady who likes playing pretend. They 
seemed to me to be typical of all she longs 
for.”’ 

She cuddled back in her corner, watching 
him with surprise. Then speculatively: 
“Are you—are you—are you—in a way, a 
gentleman? I mean, of course, I know tha’ 
after the war, ex-officers took all sorts of 
situations.” 

He exclaimed guardedly, “Oh, what 
makes you imagine that sort of thing?” 

“Your voice partly; and then—how can 
you afford all this?” 

“Well, I can afford it just as well if Iam 
a plain chauffeur as if I were what you call 
a gentleman doing a chauffeur’s job for his 
living.” 

“Yes. But if you were a plain chauffeur 
you’d save or spend the money on yourself; 
only if you were a gentleman would you 
spend your last farthing in some lovely 
way, like you’re doing now.” 

“This is a subtle point,” said John Jef- 
frey airily; “one which involves a lot of 
argument, so let us not discuss it now. Let 
us eatand drink, and tell eachother stories.” 

“Of our lives?” 

“Of anything we like.” 

She said, inspecting the hamper, ‘And 
I’ve just had dinner and am going to have 
supper in an hour at a club.” 

“Oh, you’re young enough to eat any- 
thing all the time.” 

She told him that it was the first time she 
had ever tasted champagne. ‘A thing,” 
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she said, “that I wouldn’t admit to every- 
one.”? 

“But you can say anything to me. With 
me you needn’t play pretend. I’m just a 
chauffeur. You know me for what I am. 
And,” he said softly, looking at her, “I 
know you for what you are—a poor little 
girl who wants to be a fashionable queen; a 
little girl who ought to be attending the 
school of life, but she just can’t come in 
from play.” 

“You are a funny boy.” 

“Tf,” John Jeffrey adjured himself, ‘I 
now forgot my place and tried to kiss the 
most delicious scrap of girl I’ve ever met— 
as a heap of fellows would do—all would be 
over. She is only for millionaires; so keep 
your place, my lad.” 

But while they sat there, eating caviar 
sandwiches and sipping champagne, while 
she dug her teeth into a peach—unable to 
resist it—and then carefully made up her 
lips again, he began thinking how he would 
like to bring the little girl in from her tinsel 
play; that he would like to make her cry 
and laugH and kiss and love and live, and 
forget the miasmic fevers which poisoned 
her young blood. This feeling of John Jef- 
frey’s grew to a yearning; from small 
dilettant beginnings—such as envisaging 
laughing kisses—began there and then to 
be a high passion, which made him look at 
her very seriously and in sorrow as she sat 
there beside him, getting the very most she 
could out of life, and craving for more and 
more and more. 

She saw his seriousness and sorrow, but 
misread them. When men looked at her 
with that intensity in their eyes it usually 
meant one thing—they were longing to 
make love to her and shortly would begin 
to try. Wiping her fingers hastily on one of 
the fine napkins which the competent little 
hamper carried, she said in a quick, light, 
resolute voice, ‘‘And now I must go. You 
will hurry, please?” 

“Tn a moment,” said John Jeffrey, ‘‘and 
yes, I will hurry. But first, next Sunday is 
my Sunday off, and I have a very kind em- 
ployer, who lets me have a car now and 
then; not this big car, you understand, 
but our little one, a two-seater sports 
model; and she can fly! May I not have 
the honor and pleasure of taking you for a 
whole day in the country, meeting where 
you like? I could even come to your par- 
ents’ house to fetch you.” 

She seemed to revolve this in her mind, 
but he could not tell what she was thinking 
until her words came: ‘‘ What a kind em- 
ployer! Well, do you mean—that is to say, 
you actually drive the car as if you owned 
it—I mean to say, no livery or—or—or 
anything?”’ 

“No livery,” said John Jeffrey. But 
even as he reassured her, anger flashed 
from his heart to his eyes, and she saw 
the lightnings there. Or rather she would 
have recognized anger for what it was, only 
that his following smile belied it. He 
thought, ‘I’ve a darned good mind to say, 
‘Yes, livery and all! Take it or leave it.’”’ 

Only, suppose she left it! John Jeffrey 
knew himself to have shown weakness. 
Only—suppose she left it! 

Silently she debated the prospect. 

“Tf she should refuse to go, turn me 
right down hard,” he thought, ‘‘I’d respect 
her. But she’s making the best of both 
worlds—taking all she can get.” 

However, she was considering Sandman. 
“T have a friend who But I can put 
him off. Another time will do for him.” 

“The other fellow must play his own 
hand,” said John Jeffrey to himself, re- 
membering the hesitant figure of a young 
man standing on the curb, watching the 
girl desert him for the limousine. 

“Then shall I call for you at your home?” 

“Please.” 

She thought: ‘‘No livery. No one’ll 
know. If I have to say anything I’ll say 
he’s a new young man—just a friend of 
Hughie Sandman’s.” 

“Now I'll hurry,’ said John Jeffrey. 
“By gosh, I must! I’m late!” 

“Late?” 

“‘T have to pick up my boss.” 
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She had wanted to drive right up to the 
Tree Top Club in the limousine, but after 
all he couldn’t manage it. He set her 
down at a Tube Station and went on to 
Knightsbridge to pick up Vicary, who was 
dining at Bridge Mansions that night. As 
he went he decided to call off this chauffeur 
masquerade as far as Vicary was concerned. 
Vicary could take himself about in taxi- 
cabs. He had the money; he had the 
clothes; the chauffeur he could dispense 
with. It was undignified; it was possibly 
mischievous to launch Vicary into a world 
that was not his with every appearance 
of possessing what he had not. “‘I’ll take 
no further active part in it,” John Jeffrey 
thought; “he shall have his evenings and 
go where he pleases, but I’ll stand out. 

“But,” said John Jeffrey to himself, ‘‘as 
far as I’m concerned, I’ll see more of the 
little girl.” 

Outside Bridge Mansions he -had to 
wait. A commissionaire came out—not 
the one he had seen before. ‘‘That Mr. 
Vicary’s car, eh?” 

co V ean 

“I say,” said the commissionaire confi- 
dentially, ‘‘anything been happening to 
your gentleman today?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“You should know, shouldn’t you?” 
said the commissionaire doubtfully. 

And then Vicary came out in a hurry, 
and if so white and smooth a face could 
have been called black, it was black with 
some inward shadow and suffocation of 
rage. He had a stifled look as he came 
down the broad steps, attended smartly 
by the commissionaire. 

“Tree Top Club,’ he said to John Jeffrey. 
And they rolled away, John Jeffrey con- 
firming within himself: ‘The last time. 
He’s been dining with the poor woman. 
The very last time I’ll take a hand. Even 
for a joke, it can’t be done.” 


VI 


EWEL went into the Tree Top Club, 
Mr. Silvio, ever on the lookout, meeting 
her. 

“Miss Courage, this is charming of 
VOU. "saan o Alone:?72 

“Alone,” she confessed languidly. 

“IT shall find you a very nice table then. 
You are quite a stranger, Miss Courage.’ 

“My people have a prejudice against this 
kind of thing, you know.” 

“But you give them the slip, Miss Cour- 
age? You give them the slip, eh?” 

Jewel smiled merely. She accepted this 
attitude of Mr. Silvio’s—which he pro- 
fessed always to have taken from the first 
time he saw her in the club—as satisfactory 
to vanity and generally convenient. She 
was a young lady of wild disposition, closely 
watched by rich parents of the Victorian 
persuasion, and now and again she escaped 
to the lesser-known night clubs with her own 
Bohemian friends. All young girls did it 
nowadays. All young girls gave all guard- 
ians of all kinds the slip. Mr. Silvio had, 
in a word or two, with a look and shrug or 
two, at a time or two, presented this con- 
ception of her case to her. 

Now she settled herself behind the table 
in the corner which he had chosen for her, 
and he disposed reverentially of her coat, 
noting the texture meanwhile. It wasn’t 
good; but if she were of the extraction 
which he thought probable, and which idea 
her attitude and behavior fostered, they 
probably kept her short of money with 
which to buy clothes of which they wouldn’t 
approve. She was marvelously tended, her 
hairdressing and manicure perfect, her 
hands white and slender, and she looked as 
if she led a sheltered life. But most obvi- 
ously it was the shelter of the nursery. 

Mr. Silvio judged—and he knew fairly 
well—that she had the look of the young 
girl at home. Yes, she was a young girl, a 
child, with her mother’s caress still upon 
her. She was just, Mr. Silvio was con- 


strained to judge, a young girl of nice life, 


desiring to be naughtier. 

“Will you wait a short while for supper, 
Miss Courage?” 

“T’ll wait a little.” 
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Mr. Silvio was watching for regular cli- 
ents. Dubious ones entered, from whom he 
looked away or to whom he barely nodded. 
Others entered on whom he beamed. He 
watched for Vicary and Mrs. Heath, who 
had ordered a table by telephone for that 
evening. But Vicary also came in uncom- 
panioned. 

Mr. Silvio hurried forward. ‘‘Good eve- 
ning, sir. . . . Alone?” A regretful raised 
eyebrow intimated disappointment. 

“Alone.” 

“Let me find you a very nice table, sir.” 

Vicary was placed just across the nar- 
row room from where, over the shining 
dance floor, every time he lifted his eyes, 
he could see—also solitary—a girl in a flame 
dress, a miraculously slender girl with an 
aura of pearls, orchids and perfume, one 
of those girls presumably groomed and 
cared for by an expensive maid. And Jewel, 
lifting her eyes, saw Vicary. 

Mr. Silvio busied himself with Vicary, on 
whom he had turned a very observant eye 
on previous occasions. He could not quite 
place this client, but his clothes*were ex- 
cellent, his general appearance and manner 
quite creditable to the club; he seemed to 
have money, and he had been in the com- 
pany of Mrs. Heath, the widow, as Mr. 
Silvio had ascertained, of an exceedingly 
successful steel manufacturer in the Mid- 
lands. And tonight Mr. Silvio, that stu- 
dent of human nature at its unworthiest, 
remarked that this client looked a little 
sick with life; seemed to be suffocating 
with some repressed grief, anger or chagrin. 
He was in the very mood, in fact, for any 
amenities that the Tree Top Club could 
offer. 

“Will you have supper at once, sir, or 
wait a little while?”’ And that halt in the 
question suggested: ‘‘I should wait a little 
while—and see.” 

“T’ll wait,” said Vicary morosely; for he 
was not hungry; Mrs. Heath’s cook was an 
artist and the dinner had been a poem. 
Also, in that palatial flat of hers, Mrs. 
Heath kept selections from her fine cellar 
in the country. Never had he drunk such 
nectar or tasted of such ambrosial foods. 
Yet now it was not the dinner that lingered 
in his mind so much as the devastation that 
had happened after dinner, which had sent 
him forth beaten and shamed, telling him- 
self that she had been too old after all, 
knew too much, had learned too deeply of 
hard wisdom from her deceased manufac- 
turer husband. 

“Miss Courage has just said the very 
same thing to me, sir,’’ said Mr. Silvio, 
standing gracefully at ease beside the table; 
“she’s waiting too. One sees a gentleman 
come in and sit alone and a lady come in 
and sit alone, and really it does seem a pity 
they can’t make up a table for two.” 

Vicary smiled a little wearily. In fact, 
not for a long time had he felt so bruised, 
with his fall from the mountain peak of his 
expectations. ; 

“She’s a beautiful girl, sir, isn’t she?” 
Mr. Silvio murmured on. ‘‘In my capacity 
I see a lot of this sort of thing, you know. 
Young girls slipping off from good homes 
and coming in here and elsewhere to see a 
bit of life. She’s usually with a crowd of 
friends.” 

Thus Mr. Silvio described Jewel’s one or 
two visits to his premises with Sandman or 
Flora or another. 

“‘Who is she then?” said Vicary. 

“Daughter of very old-fashioned wealthy 
people living just outside town, I under- 
stand, sir. Comes into alot of money when 
she’s twenty-one.” 

Serutinizing Jewel, Vicary said, ‘I should 
put her at nineteen.” 

“Twenty, sir, I believe. 
little thing, isn’t she?”’ 

“Yes,”’ Vicary replied heavily. 

Mr. Silvio moved away. He disappeared 
behind a screen and came out with a spray 
of roses in his hand. Going over to Jewel, 
he laid these with exaggerated humility 
before her. 

“Oh, thanks,’ she said languidly. 

“Aren’t your friends coming, 
Courage?”’ Mr. Silvio inquired. 
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“T don’t think so.” 

“You'll be dull here with no partner, I 
am afraid, Miss Courage.” Mr. Silvio 
stood at ease gracefully beside the table. 
“That gentleman I was talking to just now 
has been wondering if you haven’t some 
mutual acquaintance here who could intro- 
duce him. He’s crazy about you, if you 
don’t mind my saying so.” 

“Really?” 

And then she asked—for, after all, she 
had looked at Vicary and he had looked at 
her—‘“‘ Who is he?” ; 

“Well, Miss Courage,” said Mr. Silvio, 
‘he’s a very wealthy man, I believe. In 
my position I have to be a good judge of 
people, and I judge him to be quite all right 
if you wish to allow him the privilege of 
dancing with you. He’s a man with a great 
deal of money, very popular, a real cosmo- 
politan, and pretty well known, I believe, 
in motoring and racing circles.” 

All Mr. Silvio wished to do—all it was 
his business to do—was to see his clients 
happy. Having endowed Vicary with a 
few of the attributes that no doubt were 
considered desirable by allwomen—namely, 
experience, money and sport—he wandered 
back to Vicary’s table. 

“Do you wish for an introduction, sir? 
The young lady will allow it, and you 
really won’t find a better dancing partner. 
But you must take care of her, sir. Her 
people don’t know she’s here. She’s a 
handful, no doubt, sir, and goes where she 
likes when she likes. They all do nowadays. 
You never know who’s who. But all the 
same, she’s a young girl and I feel a little 
responsibility about any acquaintance she 
makes here, considering that she’s a lady.” 

“Tf she’d dance with me I’d be very 
happy.” 

Jewel and Vicary, instead of continuing 
to sit each solitarily, made up a table for 
two and supper was served. The cham- 
pagne seemed in her very soul. Oh, golden 
bubbles! Oh, elixir! Oh, joy! Oh, life! 

She was telling Vicary a story. In the 
story she was a young heiress out in for- 
bidden haunts for fun, without the knowl- 
edge of her parents; the little dull villa at 
Dulwich grew into a vast dull house; the 
little dull parents swelled into big dull 
pomposities; the financial and circum- 
stantial narrowness of life etherealized into 
mental narrowness only. Her skill in story 
telling was naive, but she was fired by wine 
and excitement, and all the childish things 
she said rang vehement and true. She was 
playing up, now, to the Creesus of dreams, 
the man made of money, experienced, 
cosmopolitan and well known in sporting 
circles. His name was Vicary, and his first 
name was Arthur. 

It was not like talking to that young 
chauffeur with his fine brown face, to whom 
a girl could tell the truth; but it was ex- 
citement, this play acting, far above the 
drives with John Jeffrey. 

Then she learned things about Vicary. 
Mr. Silvio was right; he was a judge of 
men. This Mr. Vicary had but lately come 
from Deauville, during which holiday his 
car had been smashed up—wasn’t it bad 
luck?—halfway between Paris and Deau- 
ville. His car was under repair—the limou- 
sine, that was; he had only his racing car 
in use just now. ‘That’s all right for a 
bachelor man,” said Mr. Vicary, cheered 
also by the champagne, “‘but it isn’t quite 
so nice to drive a lady home in. May I 
drive you home in a taxi?” 

He had traveled a great deal. He knew 
Japan, Russia, Italy, France, North Africa 
and Burma. He described his master’s 
hunting feats as his own. He had hunted 
lions, tigers, bears and rhinoceri. He had 
raced at Brooklands and also for the Grand 
Prix. He didn’t know for how long he was 
in England; he had opened up his stodgy 
old house in Westminster and was there 
with just a few servants; no entertaining. 
He entertained at restaurants. ‘‘ Most 
bachelor men do, I think,” said Vicary. 

His phrases were often good; he had 
caught them from men who were the salt of 
the earth and the cream of aristocracies. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Aristocratic shoes at 


All Walk-Overs are smartly styled; yet that is not 
what makes a shoe a Walk-Over. A somewhat old- 
fashioned idea of building shoes better than they need 
be, as good as they can be, has made the Walk-Over 
the aristocrat of shoes. 

Wear the style that fits you. See how Walk-Over 
personal fit leaves “‘elbow room” for your toes. Feel— 
actually feel—a firm, supporting comfort at the arch. 
Above all, notice that your shoes do not gape around 


alk-Over SAGES -prner and 


HE diagram at the 

left shows, inbldck, 
the space left unfilled 
in ordinary shoes. At 
the right is the Walk- 
Over pear-shaped 
heel. It has room for 
your heel to settle down 
in comfort, yet it is 
shaped to fit the contour 
of your heel. It does not 
gape at the top. 


This style in this grade 
The flat, thoroughbred lines of the aristocrat it is, with the semi-broad toe, and Tan Scotch Grain Calfskin make it the accepted style for 


Fall. Walk-Overs sell at a choice of prices, depending on style and grade. The leading Walk-Over prices are $7, $8.50, $10, and $12. 


$10 


. 


the ankle, and do cling at the heel. That is the non- 
slip, no-gape custom-fit that the Walk-Over pear-shaped 
heel can give you. 

It is because so many men prefer this aristocratic 
shoe that you may have the benefit of real volume pro- 
duction—a democratic price. For smart good looks and 
custom-fitted comfort, look in the shoes you choose 
for this trade-mark: Wale-Guer. 

Geo. E. Keith Company, Campello, Brockton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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No other steel sheets 
can be quite like 


follansbee Forge 


UST a few months ago the manufacturer of Pines 
Winterfronts made a noteworthy experiment. 
Having used ordinary steel sheets for years, he 

decided to try Follansbee Forge Sheets—because they 
were made from genuine hammered forged steel. 


He ran 8,500 Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets with- 
out the loss of a single sheet from defect of any kind 
and found that every one enameled perfectly. They 
are now using Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets 100% in 
their manufacturing operations and thus making a 
better product than ever before. 

That is typical of the experiences of other manu- 
facturers—it proves that forging adds strength. 


Think what this means to you, the purchaser of 
such products. It means that you are getting better, 
stronger, finer products than ever before—products 
with the super-strength that forging alone can give. 
This is true whether you are buying an automobile or 
home or office furniture, vacuum cleaners, or dozens 
of other products made from steel sheets. These fine 
sheets, specially tinned, are also used for manufacture 
into hotel and kitchen utensils, lanterns, meters, etc. 


Certainly it is well worth your while to ask, when 
purchasing products made from steel sheets, “Is this 
made from Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets?’’ No other 
steel sheets can be quite like Follansbee Forge because 
they are the only ones made in this country, from 
genuine hammer forged steel. 


Manufacturers: Write us for estimate on your require- 
ments. Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets are available in all 
regular finishes and also in heavily tinned sheets. 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: New York, Cuicaco, DETROIT, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
MILWAUKEE, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, NASHVILLE, MEMPHIS, PHILADELPHIA 


Also Manufacturers of 
FOLLANSBEE FORGE BEST ROOFING 
The Lifetime Roofing Sheets 


are used in these and many other 


[Peres Forge Lustro Coated ner 
well known products. 


Reznor Mfg. Co. 
MERCER, PA 


Century 
Stove and Mfg, Co. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


t beaten ox 


Utica Products, Inc. 
UTICA, N. ¥. 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO Look for this “Mark of Quality” tag on auto 


bodies, fenders, lamps, radiators, home or office 
Odin Stove & MihNG: furniture, radio transformers, electric motors, 
n Stove ty 6719 wed 

F. W. Shepler Stove Co. Ohio State Stove & Mfg. Co. ek Ee kitchenware, roofing sheets, etc.—and remember, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. COLUMBUS, OHIO Forging Adds Strength. 


ollansbee For ewe Steel Sheets 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Tre Nes ht NaCat FO °R aan LP ts) A PeR Vie Cr re LE: son) I NvHeEe ReIVie MIN CE 


American Gas Machine Co. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN, 


(Continued from Page 158) 
His manner pleased too. And she was a 
lovely little thing. Mr. Silvio lingered 
about, inscrutably smiling. 

At last it was late; it was midnight; it 
was after midnight; it was’ one—two 
o’clock in the morning. And rising with 
elation still throbbing her heart, she de- 
clared she must go home. 

“T’ll take you,” said Vicary. 

She thought very swiftly; details were 
difficult. But having met one of the right 
men at last, the really right men from the 
upper world, she could not be daunted. 
“Not right home,” she breathed; ‘“‘just to 
the end of the road where I live. I never 
know if they’ve found out and who is wait- 
ing up and the explanations I’ll have to 
give.” 

Vicary asked shrewdly—not that he 
wished to face her so watchful parents; he 
didn’t—‘*‘But why mayn’t they see me? 
They know you’re out.” 

“They don’t know I’m out,” she an- 
sweredina flash. ‘I goin by the side door; 
one of the housemaids leaves it unbolted 
for me.’ 

“Little devil!’ said Vicary, shat into 
her eyes. And he was thinking: ‘“‘ Here is 
one who doesn’t know too much, who isn’t 
too old, who hasn’t a hard streak in her 
make-up. And what a peach!” 

Reverentially he lifted the velveteen 
coat from the chair back, and like Mr. 
Silvio, he knew by the touch of the thing 
that it was poor. She put it on, and it bor- 
rowed beauty from her. Naively—he did 
not know that she had divined his thought — 
she said, ‘“‘When I get my own money I'll 
have clothes and clothes—and clothes.” 

“Do they keep you short?” 

“Of things like this. I manage these on 
my own.” 

“Shame!” 

Then while Vicary received his hat and 
coat from an attendant she found Mr. 
Silvio by her for a moment. He was, after 
all, wondering just a little about her; he 
was looking into her gorgeous eyes and 
wondering. Still his job was to keep clients 
of both sexes happy. ‘‘ When shall we see 
you again, Miss Courage?” 

“I’m not a member yet,’’ she reminded 
him. 

Brushing this aside with an admiring 
gesture: ‘‘ Miss Courage, a young and chic 
feminine membership is an asset to us here. 
The ladies here—it is not always their sub- 
scription that admits them. A beautiful 
face is more than a full purse, Miss Courage. 
Where the pretty girls go the men follow, 
and it is the men who pay.”’ 

She looked back at Mr. Silvio, her smile 
fading. Her childish eyes begged: ‘Oh, 
please! It isn’t possible that you see 
through me!” 

With a look from which all the astuteness 
was now veiled, Mr. Silvio soothed her 
private alarms. 

She was in a taxicab with Vicary. There 
was an avenue of huge early Victorian 
houses, each standing in a vast garden, not 
far from Wallflower Road. ‘Drop me,” 
she requested, ‘‘at the end of Prince’s 
Avenue, Dulwich.” 

“That where you live?” 

She nodded: ‘‘ About halfway down.” 

When he had set her down at the end of 
the avenue, and, urging his reluctance to 
leave her thus, had driven away, she could 
run down the avenue, and emerging at the 
other end, find Wallflower Road. 

They were going to meet again. Could 
he write to her? he asked in the taxicab. 
And her exact address? 

Oh, no, please! They—those parental 
ogres—they watched her correspondence. 
She might tell him 

What? It seemed absurd in these bright 
free days—or days which should be bright 
and free—but those ogres had a husband 
all picked out for her. 

Had they, by gosh! Vicary held her 
hand. They were so afraid she’d get mar- 
ried for her money. No doubt they were. 
They knew she was rash. 

“Well, you are very rash, my dear girl,” 
said Vicary. 
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Personally she didn’t think money mat- 
tered. Nothing mattered but love. 

Now wasn’t that so? 

“Nothing matters but love,’’ Vicary an- 
swered. ‘‘But how few girls think like 
you do!” 

She supposed he had often been afraid of 
being married for his money. 

“Tt’s kept me single so far,” 
Vicary. 

She suggested that correspondence for 
her could go to the Tree Top Club. And 
her letters? To the Westminster house. 
That was safe enough. At the most 
Batters would say, “‘It’s a bit ’ot you ’aving 
your letters sent to our address, Arthur.” 

And at last she was sitting on her bed in 
her small room that seemed actually to 
have dwindled since she left it; her poor 
room; her absurd room. Her eyes were 
shining; the champagne was in her very 
soul. He was good-looking. He was well 
dressed. He was a nice, kind, fine, attrac- 
tive man of the world. 

She meant to love him. He was made 
of money; well known in motoring and 
racing circles. 
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Vicary found himself the next morning 
again in the wine-red room, listening to 
John Jeffrey Fleet. ‘‘Look here, Vicary,”’ 
said John Jeffrey, “I’m not very easy about 
all this. Of course, a joke is a joke, but this 
dining with a lady 

“Well, Mr. Fleet,” said Vicary, all chauf- 


feur, ‘I hope you won’t take anything too | 


seriously. Manto man now, sir, you under- 
stand I like my fun just as well as you like 
yours. Don’t you, sir?” 

“That’s understood. Only, I’d rather 
not take a definite hand; it’s not playing 
the game by other people perhaps.” 

“Come, Mr. Fleet; every man for him- 
self.” 

“T know—I know. Of course, you 
wouldn’t deceive the lady very badly, 
would you?” 

“Trust me, sir.”’ 

“That’s the devil of it,’ John Jeffrey 
thought. ‘‘I don’t and can’t trust the 
fellow. But still, his business is his busi- 


ness; what he does in the spare time I give | 


him needn’t be my business.”’ 


Thus John Jeffrey attempted and failed | 
to stop the hare he had started, and thus he | 


consoled himself. 

“Tt’s only, Vicary,” he said, ‘‘that I’m 
not going to drive you any more. Take the 
car if you like—if it’s free. I won’t go back 
on our arrangement; only, I don’t want to 
know too much. See?’’ 

“T see, sir.” 

‘So your chauffeur quits.” 


“Tired of night driving and hanging | 


about, sir?’’ smiled Vicary. 

“Put it like that,” said John Jeffrey | 
easily. Relief sat on the chauffeur’s face. 
It had been growing difficult, already, the 
joint masquerade; he asked nothing better 
than that he should be left alone. 

John Jeffrey thought of Jewel Courage 
and of Sunday that was nearly here. 

“Ts that all, sir?”’ Vicary asked. 

“That’s all I can think of.” 

“Thank you, sir.”” So Vicary went out, 
maturing plans. 
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LL on a Sunday morning John Jefirey 
drove away gayly in the sports model 
that was his heart’s delight, not too well 
dressed, he considered, to pass for a chauf- 
feur on his Sunday out. And he drew up 
in Wallflower Road, Dulwich. 

She was ready, and opened the front 
door immediately at the sound of his horn. 
Behind her he thought he descried, for a 
moment, a face peeping, a shadow of a face, 
with anxious eyes, crowned by gray hair; 
and he had an impression that behind the 
lace curtains of a downstairs window, an- 
other face looked out, also a shadow of a 
face, gray and watchful. But they were 
merely as shadows, these two faces. The 
October morning was full of sun, the air 
was clean, the skies blue; and the girl was 
in the car. The girl seemed mentally to be 
dancing, on the very tips of her toes. 
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... of not —it is SICK! 
LD netee? is an actual scalp 


infection. Thinning and re- 
ceding hair are caused by the slow- 
ing down of circulation in the scalp. 


| 
| 


If unchecked, either of these ills 
_ will finally lead to baldness. 


| Yet these ills can be entirely 
_ prevented and can, in most cases, 
'be overcome even when long 
_ established. 


And the method is very simple! 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Just shake the bottle with its 
convenient shaker top, over your head. 
Then with the fingers pressed down firmly, 
move the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic thoroughly into 
every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


This simple daily care destroys 
_ dandruff infection and keeps the 
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Hair must be healthy—free from dandruff —to look well-groomed 


Is your hair thick and 
strong-growing? 


scalp circulation vigorously active, 
nourishing the hair at its very roots. 
Your hair will stop falling out and 
start to grow again with greater 
vitality than ever before. 

The difference in appearance 
after even a few days of this treat- 
ment will astonish you. 

Kept up regularly, this simple 
treatment will restore your hair to 
health and make it thick, strong 
and vigorous. 

Make this care of your scalp as 
regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 

You will find Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine in all drug stores and 
department stores. Look for the 
large vertical signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red on each bottle. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau OB Quinine 
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O ‘the woman of today how im- 

portant have clothes become! You 
must look successful +++ stylishly dressed 
for every occasion. 


A problem, surely. But modern prob- 
lems bring modern solutions. 


. The most fashionable clothes nowadays 
are the simplest. And for any woman, 
the making of much of her wardrobe 
has been made easy. The White Home 
Dressmaking Course clearly shows 
every step from cutting out to sewing, 

/ so easily done with the White Rotary 

way | Electric and its modern attachments. 


4 The White representative will tell you 
aN of the many things you can accomplish 
+ ROS with your White Rotary Electric and the 


ra Home Dressmaking Course as a guide. 
\ , White Sewing Machine Company, 
j »/ + Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thite 


Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machines 


Open—A White 
Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machine 


Closed —A charming 
piece of furniture 


The Martha Washington Model $165 
(Mt. Vernon Console $190) 
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His admiring eyes studied her as the 
sports car fled out countryward. ‘‘You 
seem to have clothes for all occasions.” 

“Do I look nice?” 

“Perfect.” 

She was still not quite the real thing, of 
course; not quite pure gold; but her imita- 
tion, as ever, was marvelous. 

That was a splendid Sunday. Right 
from the first moment to the last moment, 
when he set her down again, quiet, wistful, 
radiant, uncertain, before her garden gate, 
the day marched in ecstasy. There was the 
swift run out, out into the young morning, 
with that little classic profile, that perfume 
of girlhood, all that grace, beside him; 
there came a later time, when as they ran 
on, again she pulled off her hat that had 
been so provocatively adjusted, and let the 
wind lift her hair to madness, while, un- 
consciously it seemed, in a sweet voice she 
sang; it was only a snatch from the latest 
revue; but it was, all the same, a siren song 
to which a young man could have listened 
forever. 

And there was the luncheon eaten on the 
outskirts of a small coppice, where the 
leaves had not fallen yet but made a roof 
of russet and gold—the luncheon that de- 
lighted her so. 

“‘T don’t see, really, how you can afford 
all these things.” 

“T’m friends with our cook, little lady, 
and she puts up the hamper.” 

“Wouldn’t your boss mind?”’ 

““Oh—er—he’s easy. Some people think 
far too easy.” 

“Tt’s lovely anyway. I love nice things, 
don’t you?”’ 

“Tlove’em,” said John Jeffrey, gazing at 
her. 

“You know, one wouldn’t take you for a 
chauffeur. Your clothes look so good.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I had these 
from my boss.” That made her heavenly 
face cloud a little. 

Her transparencies! With all the pro- 
fession of worldliness and hard calculation, 
she wasn’t so invulnerable as she thought 
she was—not nearly so! She regretted that 
he was just a servant; wished with a little 
pang of resentment—for him—that he 
could afford to buy for himself clothes such 
as he wore now. 

He lighted her cigarette and touched her 
hand, and sat close to her under the canopy 
of rustling trees. It was a temptation to 
turn and put a firm arm about her, and say: 
“Look here, little silly girl, you see in me 
just the man you’re looking for. I have 
everything you want, and I could be per- 
suaded very easily to give you half.” 

But then he would lose her frankness; 
her truth that she told him. She would 
start playing because there was a prize to 
play for. No longer would she look straight 
into his eyes, confessing her immature, 
eager, acquisitive soul. 

“Tf she can’t love the chauffeur she 
can’t love me,” John Jeffrey thought ro- 
mantically. And it came to him that rich 
men who wanted to be loved for them- 
selves alone, who sailed in the seas of the 
sirens perpetually, could never be quite, 
quite sure. 

This thought was like a canker in John 
Jeffrey’s heart as he sat beside Jewel under 
the trees. But because they were both 
young and both beautiful, because it was a 
lovely afternoon, because of the way this 
girl had unveiled her heart to him so that 
perfect frankness, complete accord, reigned 
between them—the accord of those who 
know the best and the worst—it was in- 
evitable that they should draw together. 
The day was drowsy—still. 

“Tf I were truly a chauffeur and she were 
my young lady,’’ said John Jeffrey to him- 
self, recalling such glimpses as he had 
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occasionally snatched of similar scenes of 
bliss, ‘this is where I should lie down and 
put my head on her lap.’”’ And he could 
conceive of no course more delightful. 

So he surrendered himself full length 
along the-ground, and with an appealing 


smile at her, laid his head where it longed. 


to be. The thrill of it! 

Jewel could think to herself, “‘ Nobody 
knows; nobody can see if ”? And her 
heart ached in her breast. 

John Jeffrey felt soon her slim hand 
upon his head, stroking his hair, playing 
with his hair, smoothing it this way and 
that, and ruffling it up again with the 
fingers of love. 

He looked up swiftly into her face and 
saw it incredibly soft, passionate. And all 
the little winds and the leaves were still. 

“What is your name?” he asked, catch- 
ing her hand and laying it upon his lips. 

“‘Jewel—Jewel Courage.” 

“What a lovely name! Jewel, kiss me,” 
he said. 

She lifted his head up in her arms and 
leaned her mouth down and kissed him. 
John Jeffrey sprang up and took her in his 
arms. 

A long, beautiful, drowsy afternoon. At 
the end of it, when even a young man 
making love had to realize that it was 
autumn and the light grew dim and the 
day grew chill, he asked her, ‘‘Jewel 
Courage, will you marry me?” 

“T couldn’t,” she breathed desperately. 

They talked very quietly and very 
keenly. There was a flush on her face anda 
glitter in her eyes, and her mouth was firm. 
“T couldn’t marry you. I couldn’t! I 
couldn’t! All my life I’ve had one aim— 
escape from poverty and hardship, and to 
have beautiful things around me, see 
beautiful places, have—have money in my 
pocket.” 

“Don’t you love me enough to take me 
as Iam—just the chauffeur? Wouldn’t you 
be happy without all these luxuries you 
want—if you loved me enough?” 

She shook her head. “‘No! No! 
She was adamant. 

“Look,” he whispered, “I’m offering you 
all [have. It may be more than you think. 
Isn’t all a man has a good deal, however 
much or however little it is?” 

“No! No! No!” She was crying. 

“Don’t cry,” said John Jeffrey sorrow- 


No!” 


” 


fully, and he would have taken her in his 


arms again for comfort, but that she re- 
fused him. 

“T didn’t mean to let you kiss me. 
forgot.”’ 

“You forgot?” said John Jeffrey softly; 
and he stood there, looking at her, digging 
his teeth into his under lip. 

“But I shan’t forget again.” 

They picked their way quite silently 
back to the car. 

He heaved in the picnic basket and a 
stubborn bitterness seized him. He would 
not tell her who he was. 

“Please,” he said quietly, “‘you’ll drive 
again, won’t you? I’m going to have 
rather more time for myself now.” 

“T shall have to—to—consider it care- 
fully.” 

“T’'ll drive you all round town one eve- 
ning, wherever you want to go—in the 
limousine, if you like.”’ 

He watched her face and saw how the 
bribe appealed. She relented and said, 
troubled, “I don’t know.” 

“T expect you'll find a use for me,” said 
John Jeffrey gravely, tucking a rug about 
her. 

Going back, she was very quiet; pale and 
bewildered. There were no little siren songs 
from a glad heart on the way home. 
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PAPER everyone knows... 


National Ledger Sheet No. 7048-A shown in 
the close-up picture in main illustration appears 
immediately above in National Loose Leaf 


Ledger No. 08941. This ledger is made in 4 sizes; 
sheets in 8 rulings. 


in BooKsS everyone wants... 


Hammermiti—the Utility Business Paper. Famous 
everywhere for its writing, typing, printing, and 
folding qualities. 

NationaL—universally known as well-made, good- 
looking, labor-saving Loose Leaf and Bound Record 
Books for business, school, and personal use. 

Now you can get Nationals with filler sheets 
and pages of Hammermill Bond and Hammermill 
Ledger Paper. 

The combination means a double assurance of value 
—National Business Forms, Ledger Sheets, Colum- 
nar Forms and Bound Columnar Books of paper fa- 
mous for its unvarying quality. And the exclusive 
convenience of ball-bearing mechanism in National 


Nationa 


Loose Leaf 


age Bound Column Book 
‘0. 788 150 or 300 pp., size 1314 


and Bound Books 


1556”, twenty-two different rul- 
| ings to suit your needs. 


{ 


National Ring Book No. 4581, filled with 200 sheets 


No. 5980 Hammermill Bond, size 11 x 814’’, and A 


to Z leather-tabbed index. Six other sizes and rulings. © 1926, 


Ring Books, the sturdy mechanism of National Led- 
ger Binders, and the steel hinge construction of 
National Ring Binders and Post Binders. 

Buy your National Loose Leaf and Bound Books 
with pages and sheets of Hammermill. When you 
need refill sheets, get them, too, made of Hammermill, 
from the stationer who sells Nationals. 

Check the items that interest you on the coupon 
below. Mail it to us, and we’ll send you interesting 
folders about them—together with the name of a 
convenient stationer who can supply you with this un- 
beatable combination—National and Hammermill. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 7 New York, 54 Duane Street 
Philadelphia, 1003 Market Street 4 Boston, 70 Franklin Street 


National Blank Book Co., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


I am interested in the items checked below. Send me FREE litera- 
ture about them. 


N. B. B. Co. 


For Office and 
Factory 


....Ledger Outfits 
..., Business Forms 
....Post Binders 
....Ring Books 
...Time Books 
. .Columnar 
Books 
...Cash Books 
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the old Whig Party two new and completely 
American parties were arisen. American 
politics had come into being. 

But in the midst of the uproar the state 


ratifying conventions were meeting and 


putting the thing through, and, except in a 
few cases, without too much trouble. By 
the end of February, 1788, Delaware, 


| Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Con- 
| necticut and Massachusetts had ratified. 


In Massachusetts a delegation of artisans 
headed by Paul Revere had been obliged 
to argue Samuel Adams out of his Antifed- 
eralism; in Pennsylvania the calls for a 
convention had been rushed through the 
assembly, with two recalcitrant Antifederal- 
ists hauled from their homes by a Federal- 
ist mob and held by force in their seats 
during the roll call, in order to provide a 
quorum. Here and there riots occurred, 
and a little local stone slinging, but when 
these alarms were over, the conventions 
ratified and the citizenry celebrated. Left 
to themselves, it seemed that the people 


| approved of the Constitution and wel- 


comed each additional state pillar set up to 
support the New Roof. It was only when 
the prominent Republican patriots, those 
nervous self-appointed guardians of the 
popular liberties, showed them how per- 
nicious it was that the people became tem- 
porarily disturbed. It was difficult for 
“simple honesty and plain sense”’ not to be 


| at first distressed by the influential lam- 


entations of such worthies as Mr. Henry, 
for instance. 


Death of the Unborn League 


“The new Constitution,’”’ Mr. Hamilton 


| wrote to General Washington from New 


York in October, ‘‘is as popular in this city 
as it is possible for anything to be, and the 
prospect thus far is favorable to it through 
the state. But there is no saying what turn 
things may take when the full flood of 
official influence is let loose against it. . . . 
The first impressions everywhere are in its 
favor, but the artillery of its opponents 
makes some impression.” 

Six states had ratified, and in April one 
more— Maryland. Then South Carolina in 
May. Only one more state was needed, 
but still the Federalists were extremely 
anxious. Rhode Island was completely out 
of it, Narth Carolina would probably not 
ratify, New Hampshire had already ad- 
journed once and was meeting again, Vir- 
ginia and New York were sitting in bitter 
argument. And no matter if nine states 
did ratify, if Virginia and New York failed 
to do so the New Breeches would be ir- 
reparably damaged. Mr. Hamilton saw 
the danger and brought every possible in- 
fluence to bear in his own state. 

“Permit me to request,” he wrote to the 
president of New Hampshire, ‘‘that the 
instant you have taken a decisive vote in 
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favor of the Constitution, you send me an 
express at Poughkeepsie. Let him take the 
shortest route to that place, change horses 
on the road, and use all possible diligence. 
I shall with pleasure defray all expenses 
and give a liberal reward to the person.” 

And when the news came in June that 
New Hampshire had finally ratified, put- 
ting the Constitution into effect in the nine 
States now on the list, New York began to 
talk. of a league with Virginia and North 
Carolina which, regardless of the expense 
of separate diplomatic and consular officers 
involyed—to say nothing of military and 
naval establishments—would effectively 
control the commerce of the United States. 
But the league was already doomed, for 
Virginia, too, had ratified, in spite of Mr. 
Henry and a turbulent campaign of bribery 
and hornswogglery. New York could then 
find consolation only in a reluctant act of 
ratification burdened with some thirty 
amendments. 


A Female Political Rally 


The thing was done, the New Roof was 
on, to the sound of jubilant Federalist 
Fourth of July guns and bells celebrating 
New Hampshire and Virginia. Bonfires, 
processions, banquets and toasts—many 
Federal toasts drunk in Federal punch by 
gentlemen in Federal hats, for there was 
a popular new word in the national vo- 
cabulary—with a little disgruntled stick 
shaking and burning in effigy by contrary- 
minded citizens, while the fair displayed 
their Federal enthusiasm in Federal spin- 
ning bees at the minister’s house. 

All but the ladies of Lansingburg, who, 
in order to ‘‘manifest their attachment to 
the Federal interest, formed as beautiful a 
procession as ever was beheld: They were 
sixty-four in number, dressed with the ut- 
most neatness and simplicity, without the 
aid of foreign gewgaws to embellish their 
persons. . . . Preceded by two ladies 
supporting the Constitution ornamented 
with blue ribbon on the end of a flag staff, 
they walked, two by two, at a proper dis- 
tance and in perfect order, through the 
different streets, while the countenances of 
the numerous and respectable beholders 
revealed the transporting joy which reigned 
triumphantly within their breast on view- 
ing the amiable espousers of the Federal 
Cause. They then moved tothe green... 
and beneath an elegant colonnade per- 
mitted a large number of gentlemen to par- 
take with them of the bounties of the tea 
table.” And “‘tea being over, a drum, fife 
and violin gave the signal for a country 
dance. . . . The dance ended, the ladies 
again formed into a procession . . . 
and . . . moved toa house prepared for 
their reception, safely deposited the Con- 
stitution, and were again accompanied by 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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the gentlemen in the innocent and elegant 
amusement of dancing, from which the 
company retired at an early hour.” 

Undoubtedly the first female political 
rally in America. 

There was a new Government for the 
United States and new officers to be elected. 
Congress finally remembered the fact, after 
some lusty debating concerning the loca- 
tion of the temporary Federal capital. 
New York, Philadelphia, Trenton, Balti- 
more, even Lancaster—they all wanted it, 
and begrudged the first decision in favor 
of New York. Suppose the building pre- 
pared at New York had cost £18,000 paper, 
the Pennsylvania Gazette remarked, “our 
new gaol alone cost the city and county of 
Philadelphia, before the war, £31,000 of 
Pennsylvania specie.” But New York it 
was, and if the new House and Senate were 
to sit there they must be given a President 
and Vice President. And so, in September, 
1788: 


Resolved, That the first Wednesday in Jan- 
uary next be the day for appointing Electors in 
the several States which before the said day 
shall have ratified the said Constitution; that 
the first Wednesday in February next be the 
day for the Electors to assemble in their re- 
spective States and vote for a President; and 
that the first Wednesday in March next be the 
time . . . forcommencing proceedings under 
the said Constitution. 


The resolution was printed in all the 
gazettes—not quite four months in which 
to choose these electors—and immediately 
the question presented itself to the public 
mind, not so much what men to choose, 
but how to choose them. No machinery 
had been provided, no laws had been 
passed; the states had been too dubious 
concerning the fate of the Constitution 
itself to prepare official ways and means 
arising from it. Now legislatures must be 
summoned, decisions arrived at regarding 
popular elections or legislative selections— 
in several states there was time only for 
the latter—and the whole matter of tickets 
to be canvassed. 

In one or two states there were terrific 
arguments. In New Hampshire, where the 
popular vote having failed to provide a 
majority for any elector, the general court 
was obliged to appoint them, thereby pre- 
cipitating a dispute between the House and 
the Senate regarding joint ballots in which 
“‘the observations made by the members of 
the Senate were pertinent, manly 
and firm, those of the House ingenious, 
deep and well digested.’’ And in New York, 
where a similar fracas between the branches 
of the legislature resulted in a failure to 
select any electors, so that the state which 
was to be his first official domicile took no 
part in the election of the first President of 
the United States, and with no very great 
regret. 

Elsewhere the selection passed off quietly 
enough, with popular elections only in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and 
Massachusetts in addition to the abortive 
one in New Hampshire. And the vote was 
very light; people did not go out of their 
way to express their political preference; 
there was not, apparently, any very great 
public interest in the affair. 


An Unwilling Candidate 


“Tt is hoped the Federalists will this day 
be active, and adhere firmly to their 
cause’’—such election-day warnings were 
common in the gazettes. ‘It will be in 
vain that they have discussed and defended 
the Constitution, if they relinquish it at 
the important crisis of the elections. Let 
no man stay at home, but let each man- 
fully do his own duty and exhort his neigh- 
bor to the same. Let us take care 
we don’t rue tomorrow the inactivity of 
today.” The plea has a quite modern ring! 

But a great many men did stay at home, 
and the importance of the election as a 
crisis was not so manifest. Everything was 
so cut and dried; a district was Federalist 
or Antifederalist, a county was well- 
born or anti; there was no local clash of 
parties, no sectional conflict of opinions. 


fo 
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In many instances the minority did not 
trouble to appoint candidates. There was 
hardly any personal ‘excitement; the op- 
portunities for scurrilous ballyhoo residing 
in a national campaign—well appreciated in 
state politics—had not yet been discov- 
ered. It was all too novel to be engross- 
ing, too remote, perhaps, to be anything 
but perfunctory. 

So the first presidential electors were 
chosen. 

And if the elections which chose them 
were perfunctory, the execution of the mis- 
sion intrusted to them was even more so. 
It was in their hands to elect a President 
for the United States, there had been no 
official nominations, they were to meet un- 
hampered by any mandate; but there was 
probably not a single person in the country 
who did not know in advance that they 
would agree unanimously, regardless of 
party affiliation, on General Washington. 
No other arrangement would have been 
tolerated. It was not a political matter, it 
was a debt of gratitude and respect. The 
American Fabius was doomed from the be- 
ginning to perform a task for which he had 
no heart. There was no campaigning, no 
propaganda, no opposition; and no desire 
for the place on the part of the only candi- 
date permissible in the public mind. 

“We cannot, sir, do without you,”’ Gov- 
ernor Johnson of Maryland insisted, ‘‘and 
I and thousands more can explain to any- 
body but yourself why we cannot do with- 
out you.” 

Letters of this nature poured in to Mount 
Vernon, more significant than any formal 
balloting, impossible to ignore. The nation 
was not gratifying George Washington with 
an election, it was entreating from him the 
favor of his acceptance. A reluctant favor, 
there can be no doubt of that. 


The Dreaded Dilemma 


“The growing infirmities of age,’ he 
wrote Charles Pettit, in August, 1788, “‘and 
the increasing love of retirement daily con- 
firm my decided predilection for domestic 
life; and the great Searcher of human 
hearts is my witness that I have no wish 
which aspires beyond the humble and 
happy lot of living and dying a private citi- 
zen on my own farm.’’ Nothing short of a 
conviction of duty would induce him “‘again 
to take an active part in public affairs,’ he 
told Lafayette as late as January, 1789. 
And as for Alexander Hamilton: ‘You 
know me well enough, my good sir, to be 
persuaded that I am not guilty of affecta- 
tion when I tell you that it is my great and 
sole desire to live and die in peace and re- 
tirement on my own farm.”’ And later: “If 
I am not grossly deceived in myself, I 
should unfeignedly rejoice in case the 
electors, by giving their votes in favor of 
some other person, would save me from the 
dreaded dilemma of being forced to accept 
or refuse. If I should receive the 
appointment, and if I should be prevailed 
upon to accept it, the acceptance would be 
attended with more diffidence and reluc- 
tance than I ever experienced before in my 
life.”’ 

But they kept pestering him about it, 
and none more earnestly perhaps than 
Mr. Hamilton. ‘I take it for granted, sir,” 
he began as early as August, 1788, ‘“‘you 
have concluded to comply with what will 
no doubt be the general call of your coun- 
try in relation to the new Government. 
You will permit me to say that it is indis- 
pensable you should lend yourself to its 
first operations. It is of little purpose to 
have introduced a system if the weightiest 
influence is not given to its firm establish- 
ment in the outset.’’ And when General 
Washington hesitated and preferred not to 
commit himself: ‘‘I should be deeply 
pained, my dear sir, if your scruples . . . 
should be matured into a resolution to de- 
cline. Ihave .. come to a con- 
clusion that every public and per- 
sonal consideration will demand from you 
an acquiescence in what will certainly be 
the unanimous wish of your country.”’ 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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The thing seemed unavoidable; and as 
for the risk of being accused of ambition if 
he decided to accept in advance: ‘‘ When- 
soever I shall be convinced,’ General 
Washington informed Henry Lee, ‘‘the 
good of my country requires my reputation 
to be put in risk, regard for my own fame 
will not come in competition with an ob- 
ject of so much magnitude. If I decline 
the task it would lie upon quite another 
principle . . . a belief that some other 
person who had less pretense and less in- 
clination to be excused could execute all 
the duties as satisfactorily as myself. To 
say more would be indiscreet; as a dis- 
closure of a refusal beforehand might incur 
the application of the fable in which the fox 
is represented as undervaluing the grapes 
he could not reach.” 

And in conclusion: ‘‘You will perceive 
. . . that my inclinations will dispose and 
decide me to remain as I am, unless a clear 
and insurmountable conviction should be 
impressed on my mind that some very dis- 
agreeable consequences must, in all human 
probability, result from the indulgence of 
my wishes.” 

The time for the electoral vote ap- 
proached and General Washington had not 
said no. 

Over the Vice Presidency there was more 
argument, and some play of conflicting 
claims; but after it had been decided that 
the Vice President ought to come from 


- New England, and the pretensions of cer- 


tain local favorite sons had been canvassed, 
the public choice fell naturally on John 
Adams—the patriot of the Continental 
Congress and America’s first Minister to 
Great Britain. ‘“‘Honest old John Adams 
who never failed his country in her hour of 
need.” 

“It is with singular pleasure that we dis- 
cover that the Hon. John Adams Esq. is 
generally spoken of in the Eastern States 
for Vice President,’’ the Pennsylvania 
Gazette announced. ‘‘To the Constitu- 
tion . . . he has erected a monument in 
the conclusion of his essays, in an enco- 
miumwhich placesit among the first produc- 
tions of human wisdom and benevolence. 
With our American Romulus in the Presi- 
dent’s, and a John Adams in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s chairs, the United States cannot fail 
of becoming respectable abroad, and of 
bearing down ignorance, selfishness and 
faction at home.” 


Romulus and Remus 


Of course he had invented the term 
“‘well-born’’; he was accused by the Re- 
publicans of being a monarchist and a lover 
of nobility; he was a New Englander, and 
according, to Senator Maclay of Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘‘no people in the Union dwell more 
on trivial distinctions and matters of mere 
form.” He was “‘full of small attentions,” 
a perfect tailor in his ability ‘‘to adjust the 
etiquette of loops and buttons.’”” He was 
certainly to make a terrific fuss over cere- 
monies and titles during the first months 
of the new administration, until they began 
calling him His Rotundity. He was fright- 
fully vain, and Senator Maclay was not to 
conceal the fact that in his state they had 
“nuffed John Adams in the papers’’ for 
the Vice Presidency simply because “‘we 
knew his vanity, and hoped by laying hold 
of it to render him useful among the New 
England men in our scheme of bringing 
Congress to Pennsylvania.” But still, old 
John Adams! 

It might almost be said that the first 
presidential election in America was in 
reality a public honoring of two national 


favorite sons. 


But in certain Federalist circles there 
was also considerable doubt concerning the 
eligibility of Mr. Adams. It was remem- 
bered that during the Revolutionary War 
he had strongly criticized General Wash- 
ington; it was understood that he was 
jealous of the great man—the belief was 
apparently quite well founded, confirmed 
subsequently in such petty ways as a re- 
fusal to attend a Washington’s birthday 
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ball—it was feared that he would not be 
an acceptable Remus to the American 
Romulus. 

On the other hand, Benjamin Lincoln 
was assuring General Washington that 
with Mr. Adams “‘ Your Excellency will be 
perfectly happy. . There is not a 
virtue in your character but it 
seems to be known and acknowledged by 
him.’’ And General Washington, granting 
his own election “‘for argument’s sake,” 
was quite willing. Assuming the Vice 
President to be ‘‘a true Federalist,’’ whoso- 
ever ‘“‘shall be found to enjoy the confidence 
of the States . . . cannot be disagreeable 
to me in that office.’ Mr. Adams would 
doubtless make a very good Vice President, 
‘fand let whoever may occupy the first seat, 
Ishall be entirely satisfied with that arrange- 
ment for filling the second office.”’ 

As for Alexander Hamilton—and one 
must begin to pay a great deal of attention 
to Mr. Hamilton—he, too, had his doubts 
concerning Mr. Adams. There was a “hesi- 
tation” in his mind because a “particular 
gentleman’’ had suggested to him that 
Mr. Adams was ‘‘unfriendly in his senti- 
ments to General Washington.’’ However, 
after mature consideration, Mr. Hamilton 
‘“‘relinquished”’ his ‘‘scruple.’”” Mr. Adams 
“to a sound understanding has always 
appeared to me to add an ardent love for 
the public good, and as his further knowl- 
edge of the world seems to have corrected 
those jealousies which he is represented to 
have once been influenced by, I trust noth- 
ing . will disturb the harmony of the 
administration.’”’ And so: ‘‘I have, upon the 
whole, concluded that [Mr. Adams] ought 
to be supported. My measures will be 
taken accordingly.” 


The Federalist Oracle 


The boss of the Federalist Party, the 
young gentleman who had ‘‘no objections 
to a trial being made of this thing of a re- 
public,’’ America’s first campaign manager, 
had spoken. 

He was to speak without intermission, to 
lay down the party law, through the 
medium principally of prudently private 
letters and briefs—one of which, however, 
was accidentally to become uncomfortably 
public—on every election until his death. 
It was, in fact, for having thus spoken once 
too often that he died, challenged and shot 
by Colonel Burr after the infamous New 
York election of 1804. Never himself a 
candidate for either the presidential or the 
vice-presidential office—he was too young 
in 1789, too unpopular thereafter with the 
masses, whom he scorned, and with count- 
less men of influence, whom he offended 
by his arbitrary temperament— Alexander 
Hamilton nevertheless held the Federalist 
Party under histhumb. He was the oracle, 
the power behind the throne—the presi- 
dential chair was scarcely less in his mind— 
the dictator of political destinies. He was 
the American Warwick, this originally ob- 
scure young man from the West Indies; 
Hamilton the President maker. 

He decided, he arranged and he in- 
structed. He concluded and he took meas- 
ures. And continually he wrote many, 
many private, prudent letters, insinuating, 
suggesting, demanding. His fingers were 
in every pie. He did not have to be con- 
sulted, for he was always anticipating, 
managing, ordering. To some who suffered 


from his ordering it seemed that frequently. 


he merely interfered, brazenly, and not 
always without duplicity. 

Throughout the presidential elections 
of 1789, 1792, 1796 and 1800—and through- 
out the administrations which intervened— 
there is perhaps no more absorbing and 
startling a spectacle than that of Alexander 
Hamilton managing the affairs of the Fed- 
eralist Party, of the cabinet, of the Vice 
President and of the President with a self- 
assurance which leaves one breathless, an 
assumption of omniscient authority which 
is one of the marvels of that era, a dicta- 
torial impatience equaled only by the sub- 
lime egotism of genius with which it was 
nourished. That in the end, as a result of 
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his managing, he ruined his own party, 


| suffered the humiliation of political defeat 


at the hands of the opponent whom he 
chiefly despised, and witnessed the simul- 
taneous elevation to the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency respectively of the two 
individuals whom he most feared—Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr—remains the 
principal tragedy of his career. 

There was no cause whatever to worry 
about the Bishop of Osnaburgh. He would 
have amounted to nothing at all, with 
Alexander Hamilton, the uncrowned king 
of America, at his elbow. 


Racing With Washington 


And in 1788 Mr. Hamilton was alarmed. 
“Tf it should be thought expedient,” he 
wrote Mr. Madison, ‘‘to endeavor to unite 
on a particular character, there is a dan- 
ger to which we must not be in- 
attentive—the possibility of rendering it 
doubtful who is appointed President. You 
know the Constitution has not provided 
the means of distinguishing in certain cases, 
and it would be disagreeable to have a man 
treading close upon the heels of the person 
we wish as President.” 

Mr. Hamilton was certain that General 
Washington would be unanimously desired, 
and told him so, but at the same time Mr. 
Hamilton was leaving nothing to chance. 
The general’s reputation, the affection and 
respect in which he was held throughout 
the country were not sufficient, it seemed, 
to assure his election unless Mr. Hamilton 


| gave him the protection of his safeguarding 


intrigue. Mr. Hamilton must manage 


| things. Votes must be turned away from 
| Mr. Adams, lest he tread too close. 


And so Mr. Hamilton let it be known 


| that there was a possibility that Mr. Adams 


might outrun General Washington; there 


| were hostile schemes under way, and Mr. 


Adams might be elected President—a re- 
grettable eventuality of course, if true. In 
Virginia Mr. Hamilton intimated that New 
England would not be unanimous for Gen- 
eral Washington. In New England Mr. 
Hamilton spread the news of desertion in 
Virginia. In Connecticut a post rider sent 
by Mr. Hamilton threw the electors into a 
panic and caused a scattering of Adams’ 
votes. 

“Many of your friends were duped on 
this occasion,’ Mr. Trumbull confided 
to Mr. Adams later. “I will inform you 
how it was managed in Connecticut. On 
the day before the election Colonel Webb 
came on express to Hartford, sent, as he 
said, by Colonel Hamilton who, he 
assured us, had made an exact calcula- 
tion. . . . I exclaimed against the meas- 
ure, and insisted that it was all a decep- 
tion, but what could my single opinion 
avail against an express armed with intelli- 
gence and calculations.”’ 


A Pretended Peril 


Granted the actuality of the peril, the 
wisdom of Mr. Hamilton’s precautionary 
course was self-evident; assuming the gen- 
uineness of his calculations, the sincerity 
of his alarm was unquestionable, but his 
calculations were not genuine. Virginia 
had no intention of deserting General 
Washington, New England was solidly for 
him, the electoral vote was unanimous. 
Mr. Hamilton was pretending the peril. 
As for the Vice Presidency, Mr. Hamilton 
knew that the electors were not all Federal 
men; there would inevitably be votes cast 
for other persons besides Mr. Adams. 
Georgia alone, Mr. Stanwood points out 
“distinguished itself by discovering four 
of its own citizens worthy to be’placed sec- 
ond to Washington.” There were no votes 
at all given to Mr. Adams in three other 
states. It was not necessary to deduct so 
assiduously from his poll; it was not neces- 
sary to alarm Virginia about New England; 
it was not necessary to send expresses into 
Connecticut; it was not necessary to cam- 
paign among his friends against Mr. Adams 
behind his back. Perhaps these cireum- 
stances were not evident at the time to 
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Mr. Hamilton, burdened as he professed 
himself to be with the precarious respon- 
sibility of insuring General Washington’s 
election. His subsequent explanations— 
in a pamphlet attacking Mr. Adams— 
admitting certain premises, are unimpeach- 
able. 

“Tt was deemed,” he stated, “‘an essential 
point of caution to take care that accident, 
or an intrigue of the opposers of govern- 
ment, should not raise Mr. Adams instead 
of General Washington to the first place, 
This every friend of the government would 
have considered a disastrous event. § 
It-was therefore agreed that a few votes 
should be diverted from Mr. Adams _to 
other persons, so as to insure to General 
Washington a plurality. Great was my 
astonishment, and equally great my regret, 
when afterwards I learned that 
Mr. Adams had complained of unfair treat- 
ment, in not having been permitted to take 
an equal chance with General Washington 
by leaving the votes to an uninfluenced cur- 
rent. The extreme egotism of the temper 
which could blind a man to considerations 
so obvious as those that had recommended 
the course pursued cannot be enforced by 
my comment. It exceeded all that I had 
imagined, and showed, in too strong a light, 
that the vanity which I have ascribed to 
him existed to-a degree that rendered it 
more than a harmless foible.”’ 


Felicitations From England 


A perfect explanation, admitting certain 
premises. That Mr. Adams was vain is un- 
deniable, that he would just as soon have 
seen himself President is probably true, but 
that he should be mortally offended by 
Mr. Hamilton’s interference was, in any 
event, inevitable. What Mr. Hamilton 
never understood was the meaning of the 
word ‘‘tact”’; what consistently surprised 
him was that people should resent his un- 
derhanded efforts, no matter in how valid a 
cause. It surprised him in the case of Mr. 
Adams, and resulted eventually in the dis- 
ruption of the Federalist Party; it sur- 
prised him in the case of Colonel Burr, and 
resulted finally in his own destruction. 

The electors met very quietly in their ten 
states and the thing was done. General 
Washington was unanimously elected with 
sixty-nine votes, Mr. Adams was second 
with only thirty-four. He had not trodden 
too close. Ten other gentlemen shared the 
distinction of having been mentioned. 

“Tt appears that illustrious soldier and 
venerated citizen George Washington Esq. 
is unanimously elected first President of 
the United States,’ the Pennsylvania 
Gazette remarked. “‘ Ye little great ones of 
the world! How might the man who floats 
upon the full tide of universal approbation 
look down upon hereditary right!’’ 

Lord Cornwallis sent felicitations when 
he heard; and, Hark, the Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company at banquet assembled 
sang—quite obviously to the tune of God 
Save the King: 


“Hark! The loud trumps proclaim 
Washington’s glorious name 
Charge! Fill again, 

Fill the bowl—fill it high, 
First-born Son of the Sky 
May he never, never die, 
Heaven shout Amen!” 


Later on Mr. Adams came clattering 
down to New York from Braintree with his 
cavalry escorts; General Washington up 
from Mount Vernon, under the triumphal 
arches of Trenton where “virgins fair and 
matrons grave” strewed the hero’s way 
with flowers; and the Boston Gazette an- 
nounced that: 


We hear much of the birthday of our Co- 
lumbia. - . Tomorrow is the day of her 
Espousals—when in the presence of the King 
of Kings the solemn Compact will be ratified 
between her and the darling object of her choice. 
May she date from that moment the brightest 
scenes of freedom and happiness under the 
auspices of the wise and glorious administra- 
tion of the President of her Affections. 


The Bishop of Osnaburgh was quite for- 
gotten. 
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Cheap irons soon cost more than the Sunbeam—Yet the Sunbeam lasts for Life 


—then I Bought the 30-Year Sunbeam 


and I’ll Never Need Another 


The Iron that damp clothes cannot cool because its All-Over Heating 
Unit covers the entire bottom—Point, Center, and even the EDGES! 


ERE are the latest facts about electric irons that have opened 
the eyes of millions: 
About 70% of the repairs made to irons are in the heating unit. 

Most of this trowble is due to overheating—something that 
never harms the Sunbeam’s heating capacity. 

Engineers of Armour Institute of Technology left this iron 
on electric current day and night for about a year and a half. 
That’s equal to as many hours of service as an iron receives in 
30 years’ average home use. 

Two others burned out in less than three months. But the 
Sunbeam’s All-Over Heating Unit was in good condition when 
the current was turned off at the end of 11,167 hours. 

No other iron has ever equalled this record, for no other iron 
has this 30-year Heating Unit. 

Because it covers the entire bottom, it keeps the EDGEs hot— 


It lets you sit down to iron, if you 
like. Sunbeam’s constant heatand 


balanced weight do beautiful iron- 4 * 
ing without the hard pressure. (6 
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as well as the point and center. 

That’s why damp clothes don’t cool it off, and women don’t 
have to stop ironing from time to time to let it reheat. 

Naturally they save from one to three hours a week (and some 
say more). 

Each hour less meansabout $80 watt hours saved on their light 
bills. And counting the value of the woman’s time, too, the Sun- 
beam will easily pay for itself in 6 months. 

Buying cheaper irons, one after another, is sheer extravagance; 
they waste electricity, and drag out the ironing, too. 

So let no one persuade you that some other iron is as good. 
Engineers now know better. And so do hosts of happy women 
who write us their gratitude for making such a perfect iron, 

Ask your Public Service Company or your dealer to show you the 
30-year Sunbeam today. Many sell Sunbeam on convenient terms. 
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THE GUARANTEED ELECTRIC IRON 


Sunbeam All-Over 
Heating Unit comes 
tothe veryedges,and 
KEEPS them HOT 
when iron meets 
damp cloth. 


* 36 Years Making Quality Products + 5542 W. Roosevelt Rd., Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


Little Sunbeam 
a $7.50 Iron in a $5 size 
Art-Steel Travel Case, $1 more 
Just half the size of the big $7.5< 
Sunbeam—otherwiseanexactdupli- 
cate with All-Over Heating Unit. 


Cook 49 Dishes and 
Make Toast, too! 
on this Sunbeam Table Grill 
and Toaster 


lurb-over Poasterabove—Oven Pan 
below the Grill, $10.50 complete. 


To Toast ~ oe 
Bread Crisp l 
and Tender, Toast it Flat! 


Toasting, bread upright makes it hard 
and dry. The new Sunbeam Turn-over 
Toaster toasts bread horizontally,soheat 
and moisture pass up through slice, leav- 
ing it crisp and tender, Turn-over feature 
avoids touching toast, $8 complete. 


America’s thrift iron for 16 
years, 6-lb. Princess, $4.25 


A full-sized, fulbweight iron com- 
plete with plug, 6-ft. cord and nick- 
eled stand. Was higher priced but 


popular demand reduced our costs, 
Now useless to pay $5, $6 or #6,50 
for some other iron not so good, 
Only $4.25. 


349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canapa 
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“But you want something. Everybody 
wants something.” 

“Not now.” 

“Now look here, young man, you’ve had 
a lot of luck and success. But don’t let it go 

_ to your head. Don’t get cocky.” 

“You’ve no idea how humble I am.” 

“Well, if there’s nothing we can do for 
you, where are you going to stand with us? 
Can we depend on you or not?” 

“Well,” said Caleb sadly, “‘when I come 
to look at it from all angles, I should say 
not—yes, quite decidedly not.” 

“You're going to buck the machine?” 
Mr. Dower said incredulously. 

“Why, no. I’m going along peacefully 
in the prosecution of my several affairs. It 
would seem the mages is going to buck 
me.’ 

“Ts that final?” 

“You can’t imagine how final it is. 
‘Jack Sprat could eat no fat, his wife could 
eat no lean.’ That covers it, don’t you 
think? I just can’t bring myself to eat fat, 
and you gentlemen have a prejudice against 
lean. I can’t even eat off a platter that’s 
greasy. Therefore, even if it inconveniences 
you, I’ve got to have my own individual 
dish.” 

“T don’t see how you did it,” said Mr. 
Dower. ‘‘I don’t see how you grabbed off 
this town and county from Marty Rooney. 
Here I come with a simple open-and-shut 
proposition, and you haven’t talked a word 
of sense.” 

“T’m afraid I seldom do.” 

“But,” said Mr. Dower, as if arguing 
with himself, “‘you can’t be as flighty as 
you sound.” 

“ Almost nobody could,” said Caleb with 
deep regret. 

“Then it’s war?” 

“T fear the Greeks, even bearing gifts.”’ 

“ Aw, hell!” said Mr. Dower, reverting to 
type. Whereupon he leaped to his feet 
furiously and stamped to the door, where he 
paused and glowered. ‘‘ You can’t get away 
with this line—not with me. I didn’t come 
here to be made a monkey of, not by any 
whippersnapper that was in didies when I 
was delivering my ward.” 

“Which is to say that you can’t teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs. A remark- 
ably silly aphorism, Mr. Dower, because 
whose grandmother wants to learn to suck 
eggs? And if she did, who would make a 
life work of teaching her the art? And be- 
sides 4 

Mr. Dower slammed the door after him, 
and Caleb allowed his voice to trail off 
into silence, leaving his final sentence un- 
finished. His expression was so doleful as 
to have won the sympathy even of the 
angry Mr. Dower. 


II 


EENA ROONEY sat across the table 

from her uncle, and there is not a man 
in the world who would not have admitted 
Marty occupied a highly desirable view- 
point. Even though Seena’s face was un- 
usually grave and thoughtful, and though 
there was the hint of a wrinkle between her 


brows, she was so well worth looking at 


that her uncle neglected his steak to watch 
her. Whatever may be said of Marty 
Rooney, whatever may be set down on the 
debit side of the ledger against him, he had 
been at pains to deal with her as though she 
was his own daughter. It may be that con- 
science never nettled him, but it is safe to 
say that one of the major motives of his life 
was to stand well in her eyes. Once or twice 
of late he had been given cause to wonder 
if he were succeeding. 

Seena lifted her face and scrutinized him. 
“Uncle,” she asked, ‘‘what’s all this talk 
about money?” 

_ “Money? It’s a staple topic, isn’t it? 
Prohibition, our neighbors’ slips from the 
straight and narrow—and money. The 
three about exhaust the capabilities of the 
Seta individual in the conversational 
line. 
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THE LAST LAUGH 


(Continued from Page 27) 


She shook her head. “I don’t mean 
money money; I mean nasty money.”’ 

“Such as?’’ he asked in that debonair 
manner which was so characteristic of him. 

“In this fight for the county conven- 
tion,” she said. ‘‘Everybody’s talking it. 
Not tome. But I hear odds and ends. The 
town’s fairly seething with it. Men being 
bought and sold.” 

“Just talk,” said Marty. ‘It always 
goes around when there’s a political row.” 

“Tt’s not talk,’’ she said. “‘Where does 
the money come from, and who is paying 
it?’”’ Then, without waiting for an answer, 
her active mind flashed up another avenue. 
‘Just why are you and Caleb Hope like a 
couple of strange dogs?”’ 

“We're not. Aren’t we always nice and 
polite to each other? I like the young man. 
In fact, as you know, I wanted to employ 
him when he first came.” 

“T know. And he refused and started 
right in to fight you. Why?” 

‘For Cesar was an ambitious man,” said 
Marty. 

“But if he were only ambitious, wouldn’t 
he find it easier to side with you and to have 
you help him climb?” 

“That,” said Marty, ‘‘would be exactly 
my idea. But Caleb couldn’t agree.” 

““And now you and he are head over 
heels in this rumpus. And money is being 
used. Oh, I know it is! But I don’t know 
by which side, or if it’s by both sides.” 

“Probably neither.” 

Seena ignored that possibility. ‘‘Where 
would Caleb Hope get money to bribe 
people? He hasn’t any money. . . I 
dislike him—you can’t conceive how I dis- 
like him—but somehow I can’t see him 
buying votes.” 

“Nor I,’”’ said Marty heartily. 

She looked at him thoughtfully. “And I 
can’t see you doing anything so rotten.” 

Marty smiled deprecatingly. ‘‘Did you 
ever think of this, my dear? Railroads and 
power companies and such are interested in 
this row. Might they not be spending 
money without either Caleb or myself 
knowing about it?”’ 

“T don’t see how,”’ Seena said; ‘“‘not if 
you two are the generals of the armies. 
You’d have to know. I don’t like 
vie: 

“Then,’’ Marty said, “don’t think about 
it. Think about something pleasant.” 

“T can’t. It worries me. If Caleb Hope 
is doing anything so rotten he ought to be 
exposed and driven out of town.” 

“And ” said Marty Rooney rather 
anxiously. 

“Tf—if you have anything to do with it 
you’ve got to stop it. I shan’t stand for it.” 

““Would you expose me and drive me out 
of town?” 

“You’re my uncle,” she said, “and 
you’ve been both father and mother to me, 
and I love you. You’ve done everything 
for me. But 

“Yes, Seena?”’ 

zs if I were actually to find out you 
did such things I couldn’t stay here—not 
in this house. I couldn’t take any more of 
your money or anything that money buys. 
Because people give bribes to make money— 
rotten money. Oh, don’t you see?”’ 

Marty Rooney began to perceive that 
there can be other punishments in this 
world than incarceration behind prison 
bars. 

“You're just in a state of mind. Better 
forget it, Seena. Women shouldn’t monkey 
with politics, anyhow.” 

She shook her head. “I couldn’t stay 
with you,” she said. She was building up 
her courage to ask a direct question, but it 
was not easy to do. She feared the answer, 
whatever it might be. But she was not one 
to shirk a peril. 

“Uncle,” she asked, “‘are you doing any- 
thing crooked in this fight?”’ 

“Of course not,’’ he answered promptly. 

It was only then that she regretted the 
question. If he had admitted the wrong 
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she would have known how to conduct her- 
self—and would have retained a certain 
respect for him and for his courage. He 
had denied, but she was not satisfied with 
his denial. The possibility remained that he 
had lied to her. If he had confessed and, 
as she put it, turned over a fresh leaf, she 
might have carried on. There might have 
been some way. But if this denial was a 
lie, there was no way out. And she knew 
she could not rest until the truth was made 
plain to her. 


“T’m so glad,” she said in answer to his | 
plea of not guilty, but her voice was not |- 


happy. Nor was Marty happy, for he 
knew he had but mired himself the more 
deeply. He pushed back his chair and 
laughed jovially. “‘Just ’tend to your own 
knitting,’ he said playfully, “‘and you 
won’t be getting your apple cart upset.” 
With which mixture of metaphor he stepped 
across, kissed her lightly and went out of 
the dining room. 

But once in the hall, his face became 
heavy, his eyes worried. This was the pass 
to which he had always apprehended his 
affairs might come. 

As for Seena, she sat for some minutes 
over her untouched dessert; then she got 
up, snatched her soft little blue hat from 
the hall tree and flung out to her car. From 
now on there would be no dodging of the 
issue. i 

She must know, and finding out must be 
the sole business of her life. 

There was nothing devious about any 
method employed by Seena Rooney. Quite 
the contrary, in fact. She was disturbingly 
direct—overbearingly direct, people some- 
times said. She was going to put to Caleb 
Hope the same question she had put to 
Uncle Marty! 

Caleb, as usual, was sitting on his shoul- 
der blades, with his long legs stretched far 
under his desk and a look of deep dejection 
on his angular face. When Seena entered 
he did not jerk himself erect, as many young 
men would have done, and straighten out 
his wrinkles. 
his undignified posture, a joint at a time, 
until he stood upon his feet. 

“Miss Rooney,” he said with a courtesy 
slightly tinged with irony. 

“‘T came to ask a question,’ Seena said, 
at no pains to conceal the antagonism in 
her voice. 


Rather, he undulated out of | 


| 


“Do I have to answer it? Or may I rest | 


upon my constitutional right?’ 
“Tf you’re not afraid you’ll answer,”’ she 
said. 


“Um-—afraid! There are questions and | 
questions, and fears and fears, and cab- | 


bages and kings, and so on and sundry. 
Suppose you ask your question. I will then 
scrutinize it from various angles. After 
which, undoubtedly, I shall be compelled to 
point out to you that people who go 
around asking questions must eventually 
arrive at a day when they are told it is none 
of their business.” 

Seena compressed her lips. 
being bribed,” she said. 

“They started it in Eden with an apple,” 
said Caleb. 

“T’m interested in Luxor.” 

*“Ah!”’ Under his lashes he studied her 
face, saw how grave it was, perceived that 
here was no idle curiosity, but a crisis. 
However, his manner did not change. 


“Men are 


“Money is being spent like water in this 


political fight,’’ she said. 

“You interest me. I wouldn’t say you 
annoy me—you intrigue me.” 

“Who is spending it?”’ 


“That,” he said, ‘‘is a question. Who, 


indeed, is spending it, and to what nefa- | 


rious end?”’ 
“Tt is my uncle or it is you, or it is both | 
of you.” | 
““Sweeping—very sweeping. And the | 
evidence?”’ 


“You can know a thing without having 
any evidence to prove it.” 
(Continued on Page 175) 
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“True, doubtless, but impractical. Grand 
juries, for instance, require proofs. When 
the matter involved is one of polities, they 
sometimes require proofs reénforced with 
dynamite. You have no idea how hard a 
grand jury is to convince of the turpitude 
of the party to which its members belong.” 

“T’ve got to know,”’ said Seena. 

“T would suggest detectives and that 
sort of persons. They’ll go about peering 
at things.” 

“ Are you bribing men in this campaign?” 

“T’ll admit you came to ask a question. 
That is about as questionable a question as 
I’ve ever been asked. And—do you expect 
an answer?” 

“T want an answer.” 

“Why? One wonders how it concerns 
you.” 

Her lips trembled. ‘‘I—I’ve got to know 
if Uncle Marty does that sort of thing—if 
his money is honest.” 

“But I am not Uncle Marty, and the 
honesty of my money can be of little in- 
terest to you.” 

He understood. It was a thing he had 
apprehended, and more than once he had 
been at pains and trouble to keep from her 
the knowledge of her uncle’s methods in 
business and politics. He did not like her, he 
told himself, but somehow he admired her. 
Something within him arose and demanded 
of him that she should suffer no hurt at his 
hands—or at other hands if he could avert 
it. It was bound to come. Knowledge 
could not always be withheld from her. 

“Are you bribing voters?’’ she de- 
manded. 

He could deny, and he knew she would 
believe him. Something told him his word 
would suffice for her. But that word would 
convict her uncle. If Caleb Hope were not 
spending money, then Marty Rooney must 
be spending it. He told himself he 
did not set the value of a thin dime upon 
her opinion of him. What did it matter if 
she believed him to be a crooked politician, 
a giver of bribes? Yet, curiously, he found 
this not to be true. It annoyed him, and 
frightened him. He did not want to care for 
her opinion, nor for that of any woman. 
He wanted nothing to do with women. 

‘Are you bribing voters?”’ she repeated. 

She watched his facesharply, and mingled 
with other thoughts was this: That never 
had she seen him look so weary and dis- 
couraged and downcast as he did at this 
moment. 


“The world is so full of a number of 


things,” he said, “‘that I think we should all 
be as happy as kings.” 

“Well?” she asked. 

“The answer is not in the back of the 
book. The class will have to work out the 
problem for itself.’’ 

“You mean you refuse to answer?” 

“One might draw some such conclusion. 
If pressed I would admit such to be my 
meaning—roughly.” 

She stood for a moment, hands clutched 
together, and there was an expression in her 
eyes which he had never seen there before, 
which troubled him, which he would re- 
member in the darkness. It was a mingling 
of disbelief, pain, reproach. 

“JT ——” She halted and bit her lips. 
“T thought,” she said at last, “that you 
were at least honest. I—I didn’t think 
you—you—would be 
* He was conscious of inward disturbance, 
of being for the instant out of control. 

“Does it matter?’ he asked in a voice 
not at all like his own. 

Seena lifted her head and her glance was 
level and cold. ‘‘Not in the least—to me 
personally,” she said, and turning, left him 
standing, one hand outstretched as if in 
protest. So he remained for minutes before 
he turned, groped for his chair and sat 
down. But his eyes, somber, dark, perhaps 
a little bitter, did not waver from the door 
through which she had passed. 
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HE results of the county convention— 
| or more properly, caucus—were incon- 
clusive, except as they showed that Caleb 
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Hope’s hold upon the people of his neigh- 
borhood had not weakened; that it was so 
strong that even the state machine and the 
lavish expenditures of railroads and power 
companies could not upset it. But Caleb 
had foreseen this, as he had prophesied its 
result to Squire Briggs and Jinks Baker. 

“We'll sway the populace here,” he said, 
“but to what end? Rooney and his handy 
men will bolt. They’ll go through the 
forms and elect a second set of delegates 
with absolutely first-class credentials.” 

“But that hain’t legal.” 

“Anything,” said Caleb, ‘‘is legal that 
can be done. So the real Ethiopian will be 
found under the woodpile of the credentials 
committee of the state convention.” 

“As how?” asked Squire Briggs. 

“They'll pick out and seat the set of del- 
egates they fancy,” said Caleb. ‘‘And they 
won’t fancy ours. Our delegates are going 
to have the wrong-colored hair.”’ 

“Then we’re licked? All this rumpus 
has been for nothin’?” 

“Tt certainly is the time for all good men 
and true to come to the aid of their party,” 
observed Caleb. 

“Squire Briggs and me’ll do just that 
thing,’’ said Jinks. ‘‘We’re goin’ to rally 
all around the flag thicker ’n flies on a drop 
of molasses.”’ 

“Then,” said Caleb, ‘‘go and rally. You 
might even rendezvous, if you feel moved 
that way, while I consider this and that and 
arrive at futile conclusions.” 

They went away from there discouraged. 
“Tt looks like they got the best of us,” said 
Jinks. 

“‘Never recall seein’ Caleb so hopeless.” 

“You can’t tell if he’s hopeless or not,” 
Jinks said with some acumen. “His fea- 
tures jest naturally droop that way.”’ 

““Wa-al,’”’ said the squire, ‘‘he done con- 
sid’able fer me, electin’ me justice and all. 
I cal’late I better stir around some.” 

“‘Let’s both stir,” said Jinks. 

Now this was an eventuality not contem- 
plated by Caleb Hope. He liked to plan 
his own plans and issue such orders as were 
calculated to see them carried to success. 
Hitherto his subordinates had trusted to 
him and had not been guilty of that chief 
vice in a subordinate—initiative. A subor- 
dinate with initiative is likely to do one of 
two things distasteful to his superior. One 
is to cease to be a subordinate and to be- 
come a superior; the other is to spill the 
beans and break the dish. 

“Tf we could prove money was used im- 
proper,” suggested the justice, 

“‘And that Marty Rooney used it,” 
Jinks. 

““Mebby,” said the squire, 
was used free and public.” 

“‘T’ve had four fellers git me to change 
hundred-dollar bills,’’ said Jinks. 

“Got ’em yit?” 

“Kind of saved ’em.”’ 

“Um—now, bein’ justice of the peace, I 
got powers. You go’n’ set on them bills till 
I tell you they’re hatchin’.” 

Whereupon the squire went to the bank, 
and in his capacity as a judicial officer 
asked certain indirect questions which 
brought him direct answers. They had to 
do with a hundred-dollar bill, which, it 
seemed, had got itself into legal difficulties. 

“What I got to discover,” said the squire, 
‘igs jest who drawed out bills of that air 
denomination since a week ago Friday.” 

“Searcely nobody,” said the cashier. 
“We got some. Package of fifty new ones. 
Lemme see, it was of a Thursday that 
Marty Rooney come in and got twenty of 
’em.”’ 

“Tt might be one of them,” said the jus- 
tice. “Happen to have the numbers?” 

“Got the rest of the package,” said the 
cashier, ‘“‘and the numbers ’Il run in order.” 

“Git ’em,”’ said Mr. Briggs. 

The bills remaining ran in number from 
K49314821 to K49314850. It was, there- 
fore, certain the bills drawn by Mr. Rooney 
carried the same letter and first six figures, 
and that the last two figures carried from 
fifty-one to seventy. 

“Much obleeged,” said the justice, and 
went away well satisfied. 


said 


“we kin. It 
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Jinks’ four bills were identifiable, be- 
longing to the missing twenty. Thereupon, 
surreptitiously, Justice Briggs constituted 
himself a grand jury. It was absurdly sim- 
ple, as such investigations must be if prose- 
cuted with sincerity of purpose—especially 
among those not used to devious political 
ways. Mr. Briggs extorted four confes- 
sions, which were duly written out in detail, 
signed, witnessed and sworn to. 

“And I kin git more if we need ’em, 
said Mr. Briggs to Jinks. 


, be tickled to death.” 


They laid the matter before him glee- 
fully, documents, evidence and all. 

“There,” 
done a job of work, eh?” 

Caleb waggled the affidavits in his hand 
and said nothing. He was surprised—in 
fact, he was loosened from his foundations. 
It was not for him to tell these faithful 
friends that he himself could have done 
what they had done if he so desired, but 
that the one thing in the world he desired 
least was exactly that. He sat on a dilemma 
and the horns of it were nettles. . 
Now that the evidence was in hand, he 
might be compelled to use it. It might not 
seat his delegates, but it would go a long 
way toward doing so; and as leader of an 
army, he could not in loyalty to his fol- 
lowers throw away such a weapon—if its 
use became necessary. But there was 
Seena Rooney! He owed no loyalty to 
her—owed nothing to her—but there she 
was. He sighed. 

There was one way out—one way by 
which he could escape honorably from his 
dilemma and compound afelony. That was 
to hit upon some adroitness by which he 
could compel the seating of his delegates 
without the need of wielding those affi- 
davits. From that instant he fought two 
fights, and each of them tended to bind his 
hands in the prosecution of the other—one 
fight to seat his delegates, the other to avert 
the exposure of Marty Rooney. 

“You certainly have done a job of work. 
Without fear of successful contradiction, 
I’ll say you have,” he said. ‘‘Did you ever 
sit on a petard?”’ 

“T’ve sat on most everythin’ some time 
or another,” said the squire. ‘‘ Why?” 

“T sat on one once,’”’ Jinks hastened to 
affirm. “It was on a merry-go-round at 
the state fair.” 

“Tt wasn’t comfortable, was it?’’ asked 
Caleb dolefully. 

“Why, I dunno. What makes you ask?” 

“Tt didn’t hoist you, did it?”’ 

“Tt was nailed down.”’ 

“And it wasn’t your own petard, was 
iad 

“’Course not.” 

“That makes a difference,”’ said Caleb. 
“Do you want to leave these with me?”’ 

“That’s why we fetched ’em.” 

“Thank you,” said Caleb. 

As they went down the street the squire 
offered an opinion. ‘‘I dunno’s I ever see 
him so tickled with anythin’,”* he said. “I 
bet he felt a sight of relief.’’ 

“Tf that’s how he looks when he’s tickled 
to death,” said Jinks, ‘‘I dunno’s I could 
bear to look at him if he lost his wallet.” 

Caleb sat at his desk and continued to 
show the same degree of pleasure as had 
impressed the squire. He showed it for a 
long time, indeed, until it was time to go to 
supper; and even then his pleasure was so 
profound that he could not eat. 


Iv 


ARTY ROONEY and Tom Dower 
were in private conversation. The 
state convention opened in two days and 
the Luxor situation was under discussion. 
“We might as well have saved our 
money in your town, seems as though,” 
said Mr. Dower. 
“No,” said Mr. Rooney; “it made a 
fight of it. Now it’s up to your credentials 
committee.” 


“We hate to have to use ’em. The folks 


are looking cockeyed at steam-roller eon- 
ventions.”’ 
“You'll have to use ’em,’’ said Marty. 
(Continued on Page 177) 
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“Maybe not. People will stand for any- 
thing in politics so long as it’s funny. Make 
it look like a good joke on somebody and 
you can pull ’em when they smell pretty 
high. It wouldn’t do that young man 
Hope any good to have the state rear back 
and give him the laugh.’’- 

“What you got in mind?” asked Marty. 

“The hotels are jammed.” 

ae Yes.’’ 

“Delegates’ll have a hard time to find 
places to sleep.” 

**Sure.”’ 

“So Brigham has set four-five Pullmans 
in the yards and is inviting the delegates to 
sleep there—quite a lot of ’em. Makes it 
look regular. Now our idea is to assign 
your regular Luxor delegates to a car, see? 
And somehow there’ll be a mistake and 
they’ll get on the wrong one and it’ll pull 
out during the night.” 

“ec Um et ey f 

“And in the morning it’ll be so far away 
the boys can’t send back a telegram for less 
than four dollars. And we won’t have to get 
out the steam roller, because there won’t 
be any delegates there to contest.” 

“And Caleb Hope’ll have to go home and 
explain to the folks why he fell for it,” 
Marty said with a chuckle. 

“We'll give Hope a car ride too.”’ 

Marty chuckled again. 

So it was that when the delegates to the 
convention poured into the little city they 
found its meager hotel accommodations ex- 
hausted, and Mr. Brigham, president of the 
state’s greatest railroad, came in for much 
favorable comment. 

Some forty men who might have had to 
sleep on doorsteps found themselves most 
comfortably ensconced in Pullmans, to their 
manifest satisfaction. 

Caleb, with his five delegates and their 
alternates, arrived in the afternoon; the 
rival delegation would put in an appear- 
ance later, for they were being driven up 
from Luxor in a big motorbus hired for the 
occasion, and they were herded under the 
watchful eye of Marty Rooney’s friend and 
henchman, Phidias Plumm. 

Caleb’s state of mind was not enviable. 
In his inside pocket were the documents 
offering proof of money illegally spent in 
the campaign—those documents which it 
seemed he must make use of or betray the 
trust of his constituents. They rested 
heavily there. If only his own plans were at 
stake he would destroy them and aban- 
don this battle; but that course was im- 
possible. 

He turned abruptly to Jinks Baker. 
“Jinks,’’ he asked, “‘have you, being a mar- 
ried man, ever reached a satisfactory an- 
swer to why women are omnipresent?”’ 

“They can’t help it,” said Jinks. 
“They’re born with it, and the more they 
do it, the more they got to.” 

“There is something in that point of 
view. But how do they manage it? Show 
me an affair in which a woman is not con- 
cerned. Show me one! Jinks, you can’t do 
ee 

“Well,” said Jinks, ‘they ain’t never 
gone in extensive for growin’ whiskers.” 

“Tt’ll come,’’ Caleb said dolefully. “But 
this is the point. A woman, simply by be- 
ing, can complicate simplicity. A woman 
passes along the street, and that which was 
smooth becomes rumpled; that which was 
straight and clear becomes a maze with the 
Minotaur in the middle of it.”’ 

“You can sure git amazed with suthin’ 
or other in the middle of it,’ Jinks ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘The best way is to put on your 
hat and go out, slammin’ the door.” 

“Tf,”’ said Caleb, “‘you can find the door 
and she hasn’t put a peacock feather in 
your hat.” 

After that he said nothing, but cogitated 
deeply and with apprehension, for in the 
world, as he had planned it for his uses, 
women were -to play no part. And now a 
woman was playing a part—and one to 
whom he did not give even his grudging 
approval. 

Nothing was more certain than that he 
disapproved heartily of Seena Rooney in 
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all her several phases. He assured him- 
self of this at intervals so frequent as to 
cast some doubt upon the soundness of his 
conviction. 

A gentleman with a red badge met the 
train with political right hand extended and 
glad welcome in his eye. 

“Hotels full up,’’ he said, ‘‘so we’re 
takin’ care of the boys. We kind of put it 
up to Brigham, and he set Pullmans in the 
yard. Luxor delegation, ain’t you? Well, 
here’s tickets entitlin’ each of you to a 
lower berth, and no charge a-tall.”’ 

“Hasn’t Mr. Brigham got the wrong 
Luxor delegation?’’ Caleb asked. 

“Oh, he don’t take sich matters into con- 
sideration. He knows you're agin him, but 
he’s a good fellow, Brigham is. The other 
Luxor delegation’s in the car right ahead of 
you boys.” 

“Will you say to him,”’ said Caleb, “that 
he is kindness itself. He is the very ultima 
Thule of beneficence. He is a heaper of 
coals of fire. And shall we be less magnani- 
mous? No, my friend; rather than sleep in 
a lumber yard, we would accept the hospi- 
tality of a more malignant enemy than he.” 

“Gosh!” said the reception committee. 

“Tf you will give us the tickets, we will 
make use of them—after first inspecting 
your fair city. I thank you; we all 
thank you.” 

And so, checking their bags, they set 
forth toward the center of that metropolis. 
Caleb walked in silence. Presently he 
touched Jinks Baker upon the elbow. 
““Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” he said. 

“Mebby,”’ said Jinks; ‘‘but I hain’t jest 
clear about it.” 

‘‘Which is to say,’’ continued Caleb, ‘I 
mildly suspect the railroads, even bearing 
lower berths.” 

Vv 

T 12:30 the following morning Marty 
Rooney and Tom Dower were eased 
in their minds by the receipt of a telephone 
message saying that Pullman car Cloud- 
land, with eleven lowers filled, had pulled 
out of the yards heading northeast, and was 
leaving distance behind her at the rate of 
some fifty miles an hour. The gentlemen 
shook hands and retired to untroubled 
sleep. No contesting delegation remained 

in the city. 

At half-past nine the convention hall was 
filling; at ten the invocation was pro- 
nounced and the business of the day set in 
motion. 

‘“Where’s your boys?” Dower asked 
Marty Rooney. 

“Don’t you worry about them. Phidias 
Plumm’s got them under his wing, and it’s 
a mighty capable wing. He’s keeping them 
under cover.” 

“Don’t believe in taking chances, do 
you?”’ 

“Not at this stage of the performance,” 
said Marty, with some satisfaction in his 


astuteness. ‘‘Boys’ll be boys.” 
Twenty minutes later Mr. Dower 
searched for Mr. Rooney. ‘‘The creden- 


tials committee is sitting on contests,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘Get your lads in. You’re the only 
contest.” 

“And nobody to contest with. I guess 
all we have to do is present our credentials. 
Come along, we'll lead them in.” 

Together they walked down to the lobby 
where Phidias and his flock were to have 
awaited Marty’s summons, but they were 
not there. 

Marty frowned, but felt no unease. 
““ Maybe they walked up,” he said, and then 
hestopped suddenly, with his mouth slightly 
ajar. He stared and made a sound in his 
throat which was not a cry of joy, and he 
clutched Dower’s arm. 

“Do you see what I see?”’ he whispered. 

“Hope! How’d he get here?” 

“And his delegates! What’s slipped? 
That car pulled out. They ought to be 
some place up in Maine by now.” 

“But they’re not,’’ Dower said practi- 
cally. He shook his head. “The com- 
mittee’ll act, after all, dog-gone it. We 
wanted to avoid that.” s 

Caleb would pass within half a dozen 
feet, his delegates at his heels, and seeing 
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Marty and Dower, bowed wearily, no sign 

of elation in his tired eyes. But he paused. 
“Just a word, Mr. 

“A private word.” 

“Make it snappy then,’’ said Marty. 

“‘T have some documents in my pocket,” 
said Caleb, “‘which I will turn over to you 
as soon as this delegation is seated.” 

“What documents?” 

“You will find them pleasant but light 
summer reading. I didn’t gather them 
myself. They were brought to me. For 
reasons which you might misconstrue if I 
stated them, I did not want to use them. 
So—as soon as the boys are all legal so far 


as credentials are concerned, they are 
yours.” 
“Then,” said Marty, ‘“‘I fear they will 


never be mine.” 

“Why not?’ Caleb asked with lifted 
brows. 

“You don’t think we’re going to let you 
seat your delegates, do you? The creden- 
tials committee ee 

i will not function,” said Caleb. 
“There can be no contest with the con- 
testants—without rival credentials.’ 

“Wh?” He was beginning to experience 
a certain trepidation. ‘‘But you'll find a 
contest, all right. Don’t worry about that.” 

“Not,’’ said Caleb, “‘unless the Cloud- 
land gets back.” 

“What? What Cloudland?” 

“That was the pretty name of the 
sleeping car,’”’ said Caleb, ‘upon which we 
did not sleep last night. No, we were mag- 
nanimous. We gave up our beds to the 
enemy.” 

Dower drew near. ‘“‘What’s this?’”’ he 
demanded. ‘‘ What are you talking about?”’ 

“Why,” said Caleb, “it was a matter of 
insurance. You never can tell what will 
happen to sleeping cars. But I figured you 
would take extra pains to let nothing un- 
pleasant come to the one where your dele- 
gates slept, so we swapped places with 
them. It was with mingled feelings I 
watched the Cloudland quietly fade away 
into the night. By the way, where 
was she going? 
country.” 

Dower narrowed his eyes as he scruti- 
nized Caleb. 

“Do you mean,” he said, ‘“‘you bamboo- 
zled Rooney’s delegates into sleeping on 
your car?” 

“Bamboozled? A not pretty word. No; 
we merely effected a change of tickets. A 
simple expedient, but making for safety. 
You see, we had no itching foot. The place 
we wished to be was here, and not in some 
distant bourne from which delegates can- 
not return in time.” 

Mr. Dower was a politician, and a poli- 
tician has an eye to rising stars. ‘Mr. 
Hope,” he said, “‘if you will notice my hat 
you will see it is off—to you. But how did 
you do it?” 

“You will read it in the papers, I fancy. 
The reporters seemed to think it was a good 
story. But if you can’t wait a 

po lcan tee 

“Well, Jinks Baker went down to meet 
your, motorbus. He was solicitous. Your 
messenger was there and Jinks conversed 


with him. ‘Where,’ asked Jinks, ‘do the 
other boys from Luxor sleep?’ ‘In a 
sleeper,’ said your messenger. ‘I want to 


visit them tonight and kind of talk things 
over. What car?’ asked Jinks. Your mes- 
senger didn’t remember, but he had the 
tickets and showed them to Jinks, who 
turned his back to read the numbers under 
the electric light. The tickets he returned 
were not the tickets he received. Oh, no, 
indeed—they were the tickets calling for 
berths on the Cloudland. Which, as you 
must perceive, was simple and expedient.” 

“And you’ve given the yarn to the news- 
paper boys?” 

“T figured it would amuse the state.” 

“Tt will,’ said Mr. Dower earnestly. “It 
will.’”’ He turned to Marty. ‘‘ Rooney,” he 
said, “you might as well go back to Luxor. 
You won’t be popular here. . . . Suffer- 
ing cats, how we'll get laughed at!’”’ He 
paused to consider. ‘‘You ought to pick 
something fat out of this, Hope. It means 
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I trust through pleasant 


Rooney,” he said. | 
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a new governor, and you’ve done it. What 
do you get?”’ 

“He didn’t seem,” said Caleb, ‘‘to have 
anything I wanted.” 

“T” said Mr. Dower, “will be dog- 


goned.”’ 


Caleb passed on. Mr. Dower looked after 
him. ‘‘Rooney,”’ he said, ‘‘I’m going to be 
the first rat off the ship. I know one when 
I see him, and this man Hope is it. In a 


| year he’ll boss the state. I’m on my way.” 


colorless down to the mouth’s glitter of un- 
healthy bright lips, appeared in piled collar 
of gray furs. 

“T’m rather vague about Byng,”’ I said. 

“Well, I’m not! He was on the Lido— 
middle of August—with a bloody Russian 
prince named something like Saltanikov and 
his wife. And Lady Cammerford brought 
them up and presented them to Marcella, 
and this Bangs—Byng, I mean—acted as 


| though he’d never seen me before!” 


“Perhaps,” I said, “‘he’d forgotten you.” 

I said this not because I make a habit of 
snubbing millionaires—I’m as big a snob as 
you are—but because I could never stand 
Philip Ten Broeck Harvey at college and 
wanted to hurt his feelings. This is nasty, 
but humanly nasty. He never cared whose 
feelings he hurt, and the constant flaring of 
his vanity excused us who didn’t like him 
for returning evil for evil. 3 

“Score for you. . No,’ Harvey 
said, shivering inside his coat, “he hadn’t 
forgotten me. He was just being snort- 
ish. Ho! This Saltanikoy intro- 
duced him as un ingénieur célébre de votre 
race. When did Byng get to be a celebrated 
engineer, for the love of heaven?”’ 

“T naturally don’t know,” I said, and 
sneezed. 

Harvey stood for a moment longer, shuf- 
fling his maimed foot on the slimy 
pavement. Thisscene on the Lido had some- 
how gored him. They say that his mother, 
after a horse had crushed the red-haired 
child’s foot, made a point of adoring his face 
in public, and the eventual disaster of that 
kindness was that Harvey adored it too. 
He had nobody in particular, and no endur- 
ance. 

The trip from Italy had just ground pur- 
ple crescents under his black eyes and his 
mouth kept twitching while he sulked. 
His honeymoon’s excitements hadn’t been 
good for him, and having tried to insult 
him, I was now sorry about it. 

“You'll take cold.” 

“T’ve got a cold,’ he snapped. 
right. So long.” 

His slender wife, or bride, put her hand 
out of the taxicab to help himin. This was 
the only time I ever saw Mrs. Harvey. She 
was his second cousin and had been reared 
in his mother’s house. They say that she 
adored him. He made her magnificently 
unhappy and she died in 1921. Byng 
thought that she looked a nice child on the 
Lido. I found Lex stowing his lug- 
gage in my stateroom when I got aboard 
the old Berlin at Boulogne. The impressed 
little steward was calling him excellency 
and Lex was serenely enjoying it. He’d 
never been on a liner before, and the thrill 
of being a first-cabin passenger had exalted 
him into a positive sublimity of mood. 

“Saw your name on the list in Paris, so 
I put myself down for this berth,’’ he said, 
as the steward bowed himself out. 

“Thanks. . . Just what,” I asked, 
“did you do to Philip T. B. Harvey at 
Venice, Lex?”’ 

“That red-headed runt? Told him I 
didn’t remember him at college. It was not 
exactly true,’’ Lex admitted, kicking off his 
shoes, ‘‘but he ain’t the kind of person I 
want to be mixed up with.” 

I didn’t laugh. The tinker’s nephew said 
this sincerely and without reservation, 
wrinkling up his insufficient nose. 

“Usually,’’ I remarked, “‘ people are glad 
to cultivate Phil Harvey.” 


“All 
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As Caleb entered the convention hall an 
extra made its appearance; delegates on 
every side were reading it. He walked up 
to the gallery, and for a moment his tall, 
stooping, weary figure was distinct in the 
front row. As one man, the convention 
turned and stared, threw back its heads and 
roared with laughter. 

Caleb did not smile. He sank into his 
seat and became as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble; nor was his mind upon the scene 


THE PUBLIC LIKE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Humph! I suppose so, but then,’’ Lex 
said, shedding his coat of chaste blue serge, 
“T ain’t got any money yet. I was head 
electrician in a big smelter in Russia and 
they paid me pretty well. But six-hundred- 
fifty ain’t much. That’s what I’ve got left. 
I can’t afford to get mixed up with the 
New York haut monde. They look pretty 
expensive to cultivate, and then,” hestated, 
“they ain’t important—politically. Their 
bankers may influence politics, but they 
don’t know a congressman from a cock- 
roach. If you’re going in for public life, 
you have to cultivate people who can be 
generally useful.” ° 

“T see,” I mumbled. ‘But what were 
you doing knocking around Venice with 
Prince Saltanikov?”’ 

“‘Givin’ his kids English lessons. Only,” 
Lex said with composure, pulling his shirt 
over his head, ‘‘ his wife started makin’ love 
to me. Women are an awful nuisance, 
aren’t they?”’ 

“Intensely,” I gulped; and, gulping, got 
myself out of the room. 

But, like many great men, Lex was sim- 
ple. He very candidly presumed a career 
for himself and was willing to mention all 
its little awkwardnesses. He hadn’t any 
money, to begin with, and he wasn’t any- 
body, so far. He proposed not to be 
cumbered with wives or awkward social alli- 
ances, or even with friends, until he soared 
across the headlines of newspapers. His 
granite eyes glowed curiously when he 
spoke of his career. He would sit on his 
trunk, doing his handsome nails with an 
ancient thin pocketknife—he had no nail 
scissors—and explain his rise into fame. 
He merely meant to alter the Constitution 
of the United States by abolishing the pres- 
idency. 

“It’s superfluous,” he said, “‘and expen- 
sive. The whole cabinet ought to be in 
Congress. If you had the secretaries on the 
floor of Congress to answer questions from 
the opposition an’ defend policies, then 
public life in the United States would 
amount to somethin’ again. Educated men 
would go in for politics. You’d intensify 
public life. Where you’ve got one educated 
man in Washington today, you’d have ten 
under my system.” 

“You're nothing if not systematic, Lex,’ 
I yawned. 

He was sitting on two felt-covered boards 
which sandwiched his evening trousers. 
In twenty minutes the other diners in the 
half-empty saloon would be admiring Mr. 
Byng’s nightly appearance; but just here, 
in our privacy, Lex was reduced to the core 
of his public life. He had on a pair of run- 
ning pants that dated from a fire sale of ath- 
letic goods in New Haven in April of 1907, 
when he bought forty pairs for ten dollars. 
His socks were superb examples of darning 
below the ankle, and for undershirts he had 
no use at all. 

His brocaded bath robe awed other 
bathers with its gold flowers, in the cor- 
ridor of a morning; but it was a theatri- 
cal costume of a sixteenth-century boyar, 
bought for two rubles in a Moscow pawn- 
shop, although fumigated; and his slippers 
were imposing blackwood Japanese clogs 
which can be buried with him, still useful, 
if he dies at his century. 

“What a man needs,” he said, ‘‘is the 


stuff that shows. What’s the good of pa- ' 


jamas? Never had any night clothes in my 
life! You need some good suits an’ plenty 
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before him. It was in Luxor, and he was 
thinking: 

“What a sight of trouble a man will go 
to just for the sake of some girl he doesn’t 
like.” 

The victory in which he took satisfaction 
was not in outwitting Marty Rooney, but 
in averting the necessity for exposing Seena 
Rooney’s uncle as a buyer of votes. Nor did 
he stop to consider that she would never 
know. 


of socks and neckties. . What’s the 
best hotel in San Francisco?” 

“‘Where are you headed for now, Lex?” 

“Japan,” he said tranquilly, rubbing his 
pared nails briskly on his hard calves. 
“People always gas about Japanese art an’ 
all that. . Ship my trunk on the same 
freighter I get on at San Francisco and look 
around some at Nagasaki. I might collect 
a good job out there and stay a while.” 

He did, as it happened. I have a photo- 
graph post card of Jerome Alexis Byng 
looking with condescension at the great 
Buddha of Kamakura. An electrician of 
parts, able to give instruction in a govern- 
ment school, who has arranged his public 
manner as that of a prince, can live suitably 
in Tokio. Japan contained Lex until some 
time in 1915, and then I lost track of him 
on the face of a misbehaving universe. 

It occurred to me, on a terrace of Ver- 
sailles in January of 1919, watching in- 
numerable men in black coats carrying 
brief cases and expressions of supernatural 


~importance, that this was rather the place 


for J. Alexis Byng. Public life was mani- 
fest; human society was to be changed and 
solidified. Generals, statesmen, British nov- 
elists, American reporters and French dram- 
atists clogged the view. Only, in a kind of 
revolt from grandeurs, I was able just to see 
men in various kinds of coats, with faces 
disheartened or fatuous, or sometimes very 
cruel in tight: lines around mouths and 
guarded eyes. Human society, I suspected, 
was not going to be wholly redeemed at 
Versailles, and I wasn’t altogether unique 
inthatsuspicion. Perhaps the preliminaries 
of our redemption came into cloudy shape 
inside the banal white palace and perhaps 
more trouble was arranged. Time, as 
thirty-five thousand people have been ob- 
serving ever since, will show. But I missed 
Byng, and missed him again on Nantucket 
in the summer of 1922. He had already sold 
his dead uncle’s ground beside the bay, and 
a willowy young gentleman from New York 
was changing the old cottage into a tez 
house. Lex got eleven thousand dollar: 
down for the place and the promise of thre« 
thousand dollars more. 

“Which,” he said, dusting his white 
fingers on a yellow handkerchief, ‘“‘I hope | 
get. Not many signs of it yet, though.” 

Light came through the smeared windovy 
of the bookshop far out on Sutter Street 
I considered a motor labeled in red chall 
on one side ‘‘Dayton to San Francisco o1 
Bust,’’ and wondered why Lex was buying 
old volumes of poetry in this den. H¢ 
naturally wouldn’t bespending more mone} 
than he could help on things people wouldn’ 
look at. Meanwhile three other idlers i 
this den of cheap books were surveying th 
great man across volcanoes of dusty maga 
zines and craters of extinct novels. Some 
thing immensely patrician had dropped i 
from his house in Burlingame to look fo 
San Francisco was bein: 
honored. Byng, dispensing one silver dol 
lar and three dimes, conveyed the full fore 
of a prince giving largess. 

““Come out and stay over Sunday,”’ h 
ordered me. 

“All right. My family’s doing the Yosem 
ite. Can we stop in my humble suburbai 
cot and get my dinner jacket and pajamas?’ 

‘“We’'d better,” said Lex, “‘ because you’v 
got to do some dirty work for me after din 
ner and it’ll take a dinner jacket.” 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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The Power of Today 
in Terms of Yesterday 


Do it with “Caterpillars”! 


The vivid contrast of sweating men and 
straining animals—and the eager power of 
“Caterpillar” Tractors! G| Today the out- 
door tasks of roadbuilding, earth-moving, 
logging and farming are being done better, 
quicker and cheaper by dependable and eco- 
nomical “Caterpillars”. G| New uses are be- 
ing discovered almost daily — how can you 
ie use a “Caterpillar” Tractor for your con- 
venience and your profit? 


There is a “Caterpillar” dealer near you. 


GALERPILLAR TRACTOR CO, 
Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U.S. A. 
Factories: Peoria, Illinois . San Leandro, California 

New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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To be chosen the “‘man most likely to succeed”’ 
by the Class of 1926 S., Yale, implies not only 
character and intelligence of the first rank but 
also considered attention to appearance—as 
in the case of MR. C. B. MCCLELLAND here 
pictured wearing Ide personal linen. 


A Yale Man 


Selects his Personal 


Linen 


. HE Yale tradition,” said C. B. McClel- 

land, ’26S., recently voted the ‘man most 
likely to succeed,’ “‘gives dress its proper place 
in the scheme of things. Most men at Yale are 
distinctly well dressed—and especially in the 
details of smart, immaculate personal linen by 
which, in traditions even older than Yale, the 
gentleman is known. 


“ec 


A man of any age today can feel pretty 
sure of being well dressed if he wears what 
men at leading colleges approve. His dress 


Consistent with quiet good taste, this Yale man’s 
chojce of Ide starched collars fell upon Glengair, 
with widespread points, and, for variety, a com- 
panion collar, the Hoylake, slightly lower in shape. 
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will reflect the good judgment which common 
sense dictates. 


“T have chosen Ide styles in collars, shirts 
and handkerchiefs which I personally like and 
which I think any man can wear with the con- 


This representative Yale graduate considers that Ide’s 
patterns solve the problem of finding colored shirts in 
irreproachable taste—and that Monocourt is genu- 
inely a gentleman’s evening shirt. 
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sciousness of being decidedly well dressed 
without being conspicuously dressed.” 


Styles in Ide shirts, Ide collars and Ide 
handkerchiefs designated as smart. by mer 
from ten leading American colleges and univer. 
sities are illustrated and described in a new 
booklet which we will gladly send you on re 
quest. You will find Ide shirts, collars anc 
handkerchiefs in at least one good haber: 


dasher’s in every city and town. Geo. P 
Ide & Co., Inc., Troy, New York. 


Only fine imported linen satisfies the Yale tradi- 
tion of correctness in handkerchiefs. These Ide 
patterns were selected by Mr. McClelland as 
examples of good taste. 
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His low motor was arranged for ostenta- 
‘tion. It had but one seat and the paint was 
sapphire. We rolled imperially out of San 
Francisco, and several policemen automat- 
ically bowed to us on Mission Street. A fog 
wavering on the dun hills rose respectfully 

and blew out into the Pacific. 

“Tt’s a good car, Lex.” 

“Rather. It hit a train just outside of 
my place and the owner sold me the re- 
mains for thirty dollars. Took me a couple 
of weeks to get it straightened out. Had to 
have a mechanic in too. Cost about fifty to 
get it all set up. I painted it myself, of 
course.” 

But the dazed plebeians did not know all 
that, and I became slightly exalted, whirling 
under the eucalyptus trees and flashing 
past the real-estate dealers of the highway. 
If his public life had not flowered into head- 
lines yet, Lex was plainly in possession of 
every external. In.my quiet street of Palo 
Alto he had the effect of a bombshell. 
Children collected to admire the long man 
and his car while I packed a suitcase, and 
Yung Fai, the cook, took him out a glass of 
iced tea in token of respect. 

“And how,” I asked, as we hurtled 
through Los Altos, ‘‘is your career?’’ 

. “T ean chuck you out of this machine,” 
he said, ‘‘and let you walk home. 
Shut up! I’m thirty-six!” 

We plunged among hills which were like 
mighty pillows of tarnished golden silk 
under the sun, and plumes drying in frames 
on the yellow grass made embroideries. 
So the career and the inherited racial force 
of islanders had got tired of waiting? His 
flat face, a little tanned by California air, 
was not so much older after eighteen years 
of its public mask. I became suddenly very 
fond of Jerome Alexis Byng when he said, 
“T can’t stand egotists who go to pieces 
when they see that they ain’t so damned 
much afterall. . . . You’re still yourself. 
And I’m all right. All that slop about your 
head being bloody but unbowed is senti- 
mental swill, isn’t it? Bloody nothin’! 
And we all bow our heads if we’ve got any 
sense of humor.” 

“So we do, Lex. 
you doing, by the way?”’ 

“Y’m a darned good strawberry farmer. 
One acre of raspberries and some plums. 
And I’m a landed proprietor. Guess who 
my tenant is, right now.” 

“T never try to guess riddles. It uses up 
the poor remnant of my intelligence too 
rapidly. Tell me.” 

“Philip Ten Broeck Harvey,” Lex 
drawled, ‘‘of New York, London, Paris, 
Newport and other fashionable centers.”’ 

“Nonsense !”’ 

“Doctor’s orders,’”’ he told me. “His 
Jap communicated it unofficially to my 
helper over the fence. His lungs are all 
right still, but he’s used up. . Be- 
hold,’’ Lex declaimed, ‘‘the ancestral halls! 
The humble home to the right is what we 
bunk in. Yonder dome of pleasure on the 
hill is what P. T. B. Harvey, Esquire, rents 
off me for four-hundred-fifty a month. And 
if you say it ain’t fairly grand, you don’t get 
any dinner.”’ 

Two driveways met at the roadside be- 
tween white gateposts. The hill to the left 
rose in a gentle run to the flourish of a 
courtyard and to piles of scarlet roofing. 
Some appropriate doves circled the chim- 
neys of the Spanish country house and a 
woman in green was watching their pale 
fluttering from the watered lawn. 

“Has Harvey married again?” 

“No, not yet. Governess. English girl. 
He has two kids, you know.” 

“Strawberry farming,’ I said, ‘‘must be 
pretty profitable, Lex.” 

He stopped the car at the door of the 
white cottage which made a lodge at the 
gates of his published grandeur and told me 
acidly, ‘‘ You idiots that never think what 
you can do with your hands make me sick! 
Did all the wiring and dug the cellar my- 
self, and did most of the plumbing. I had 
four men for a couple of months. Took me 

hopping, because I had to get my berries in 
all the same. Used to work on the place 


* 


Just what are 
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nights. You can smooth plaster by moon- 
light, you know, and that tilin’ ain’t hard 
to do if you put your mind on it. I’m out 
of debt on it. P. T. B. Harvey goes back 
to New York day after tomorrow.” 

“How have you got along with the best- 
dressed man in America, Lex?” 

Lex lifted my bag out of the car and 
shoved open the dark oak door of his cot- 
tage with the other hand. His eyes were 
dissolving granite. He said, ‘‘How does a 
rat in a barrel with two dogs get along? 
Only, if she takes him, I—I’ll be a long time 
gettin’ over it.”’ 

He did not say that he would never get 
over it. We get over nearly everything 
that happens to us except some illusions 
and beliefs born so early in our lives that 
they cannot be destroyed. The tall nobody 
looked up the hillside and the woman’s 
green frock, slowly drifting, moved as a 
cloud through heaven. 

““Who is she?” 

“Just a busted English girl. 
man’s daughter. One of six. Came out 
here to earn her living. . . . She dresses,” 
he said, “‘as if the cat had helped her.” 

Then he stalked into the cottage with 
my bag, and I stood looking at the old white 
figurehead from his uncle’s yard, where it 
rose from the lagoon of the flat strawberry 
meadow, a huge pool of flat vines on flat 
earth. Lex isn’t without sentiment, and 
his great-grandfather had carved the thing 
for a ship that put out from Nantucket 
first in 1829. I walked among the vines to 
look at the cracked wood of the carved robe 
decorously mantling the mythical woman’s 
seven feet of body, and a freckled young 
person picking strawberries into their final 
thin boxes on a tray inspected me trucu- 
lently. 

“T’m staying with Mr. Byng,” I apolo- 
gized. 

“Yeh? The captain,’ said the freckled 
person, very positively, “‘is a great man.” 

“You're right.” 

“Of course I’m right,” the strawberry 
picker snapped. He sat on his heels, ate ten 
berries at a blow and said, ‘‘When he come 
here he hadn’t got nothin’ but some trunks 
an’ stuff. And now look how he’s fixed up! 
That’s three years. And quit standin’ on 
those berries. It ain’t good for ’em.”’ 

I retired into the cottage. The green 
frock had drifted from sight under white 
arches of a gallery into the splendid house 
on the hill. Lex, shedding his public life, 
told me through the door of a bedroom, 
“‘Some women fool with you until they’ve 
found out what you're like inside, and then 
they give you permission to go fall in the 
creek. . . . She ain’t ever asked me any- 
thing about anything. . . . I don’t know 
where I am, y’see?”’ 

““Where’s Harvey, Lex?”’ 

“‘He,”’ said Lex, coming out in a pair of 
horrid trousers and a sleeveless blue shirt, 
‘“‘has his face and about five million dollars, 
and his aunt’s a bally duchess.” 

‘‘He’s got a horrible disposition,”’ I men- 
tioned, sitting on a chair that had ancestors 
in Nantucket; ‘and his reputation, even in 
a liberal age, is not inviting. You shouldn’t 
throw glasses at chorus girls in a fit of tem- 
per, even if you can pay the freight.” 

Lex stalked up and down the red tiles of 
the perfect floor. His enduring Japanese 
clogs made a terrible noise, until he kicked 
them off and went stamping his white feet 
on the red glazed mud. We were now in his 
private life and he openly chewed his lips. 
Then he grunted and slammed into the 
kitchen. 

“How many mutton chops can you 
eat?” 

“Four,” I said. 

“You can have three. I’ve got to have 
three myself. Don’t be such a hog,” he 
commanded. ‘‘You get dressed after din- 
ner and go call on Harvey. That'll give me 
an excuse for drivin’ up to get you.” 

“Tt’s only five or six hundred yards, 
Lex.” 

“Oh, shut your face,’’ said Lex, and 
banged the gridiron on the stove. 

Somehow I had expected to dine by 
candlelight in thewhite-beamedlivingroom, 
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As staunch as the 
doorway . . .\ as’ lasting 
as the home 


To friends the door should smile a welcome. But to 

others—who would threaten your peace or possessions— 

it must stoutly close the way. Beauty—security ... 

these meet when entrance doors are equipped with 

Sargent locks and hardware of solid, time-defying brass 
or bronze. 
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THE Sargent cylinder lock, now so universally used on entrance 
doors, does not yield except to the proper smoothly fitting key. 
It is not big or brutal-looking (all you see of it is the face and 
little circular key-plate on the door), but it embodies powers of 
resistance that add to your peace and comfort. It can be master- 
keyed in combination with the Sargent cylinder locks at side, 
back and garage doors so that one key will open all. Connecting 
with it are knobs and handles in so many handsome designs that 
you can be sure of obtaining just the correct friendly patterns 
for your door. Write for the Colonial Book and with your 
architect choose appropriate pieces for every door and window. 
Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufacturers, 33 Water 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


Rosette 2 CB 
Knob 1823 CB 


Knocker 28 
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Ankle-fashioning 


means a perfect ankle fit 


HY tolerate footwear that 

gaps at the ankle? Each 
Nunn-Busu oxford is ankle- 
fashioned — a careful method 
of “‘hand-tailoring”’ positively 
essential in preserving the origi 
nal trim fit and comfort for 
which Nunn-Busu is noted. 


$7.50 to $11. Style book on request. Agen- 
cies in all principal cities. Also sold in 
the following exclusive Nunn-Bush stores: 


a NEW YORK—1462 Broadway; 133 Nassau Street 
BOSTON—6 School Street 
CHICAGO—42 N. DearbornStreet; 32 W. Jack- 

son Blvd.; 115 S. Clark Street 

MILWAUKEE—Four downtown stores 
ST. PAUL—400 Robert Street 
ST. LOUIS—706 Olive Street 
NEW ORLEANS—109 St. Charles Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. — 1006 Walnut Street 
DEN VER—607 16th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—60 Kearny Street 


Nunn-Bush 


MILWAUKEE «© * + NEW VORK 


The Clyde 


4578 — Tan Storm 

Russia Calf 
3578 — Black Storm 
Russia Calf 


eR 


agusuusas™ 


‘Jashioned by Master Craftsmen 
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attended by a Chinese steward in blue silk. 
We ate on the kitchen table, and Lex furi- 
ously mentioned the number of cultural 
weeklies and magazines which had refused 
his essays on the alteration of the American 
Government while he gnawed chops and 
slung patches of creamed spinach into my 
plate. 

“But she ain’t much interested in polities 
either. . . . If Harvey leaves early enough 
in the morning, he can get the noon train 
east. . . . There’s some gingerbread in 
the cupboard. . . . He is handsome, ain’t 
he?” 

“There are too many ain’ts,”’ I said, ad- 
vancing on the cupboard, “‘in your private 
grammar. English peers can afford them, 
Lex, but Americans can’t.” 

“He has dinner,’ Lex rambled, ‘at 
seven. You can go up there at eight.” 

At eight, then, I walked up the left-hand 
driveway to the dreaming palace which 
extended and became mysterious under the 
moon that printed stains of blue shadow 
from the oaks on white walls. The hills 
were rumpled masses of silver cloth above 
the sea of strawberries, and an engine howled 
wearily, dragging some toy cars across the 
landscape a mile away. I didn’t want to go 
into Harvey’s rented house, and when I was 
facing his famous head, tossed back into 
the black velvet of a chair, I had a sense of 
his knowing just why I was there. 

“We're leaving in the morning,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Miss Wildon and the nurse are 


getting the children tosleep. . . . What’ll 
you drink?” 

‘I’m on a diet,” I drawled, defending my 
nerves by a public manner; “nothing, 
thanks.” 


He limped down the hall to a cabinet 
and came back with a blue glass in his fin- 
gers, passing two monstrous candlesticks of 
dully gilded wood. Lex is an adequate 
carver, and the towers of heavy eucalyptus 
trunk cost him two days’ work and the 
paint. As for the faded brocade which 
pulsed a little on the blank wall above the 
fireplace, shimmering high with golden 
flowers and tracing snakes of metal thread, 
it was the back of Lex’s Russian bath robe 
come to a final use. And if you know how 
to do such things at all, you can have a 
deal of fun turning ordinary wooden boxes 
into lacquered Japanese chests. 

“Fine old things he’s picked up,” said 
Philip Harvey. “‘Where in blazes is the 
man from?” 

“New England,” I admitted. 

“Told me he designed the house himself. 
That’s swank, of course,’’ Harvey snarled. 
“He had to have an architect. There are 
some old New England pieces upstairs— 
spool beds and a good maple chest of 
drawers, and some Nantucket rush-bottom 
chairs—really, honest-to-heaven old too. 
Ever been on Nantucket?” 

““Yes, we’ve had a cottage there ever 
since I was a kid,” I said. 

What we were saying didn’t matter in 
the least. He lay in his black velvet chair 
and beautifully hated me for being in his 
way. The superb, dim room inclosed our 
dislike of each other, but we were public to 
the chairs and to the moon which ogled us 
through a tall window. Harvey dangled 
his maimed foot over the other ankle and 
once glanced down at it. Meanwhile we 
were rudely polite, exchanging slops. Such 
a pity that Carmel was getting built up, 
wasn’t it? And was the food in the San 
Francisco restaurants as good as it used to 
be? We had both been in California many 
times before, and we could chatter in this 
tense air about the usual things. He 
watched the plaster of the white staircase 
rising to a doorway high in the wall. I 
don’t remember that his face changed 
much when the girl in black came down the 
treads. 

“Miss Wildon,”’ he said. 

She entered our publicity with her 
mussed frock, more or less torn from one 
shoulder, and publicly pinned it together as 
she drifted past us to a settle beside the 
fireplace, having nodded to me. Her hair 
was badly done and hung over one ear in a 
slump of black meshes. The children had 
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possibly been romping with her. Her gown 
was so awful that I knew it was. But she 
was made of strawberries and cream and 
black eyes. The public life of the room was 
enriched by her arms, slowly moving as she 
picked up a French novel and began to 
watch the door over its yellow cover. 

““And where are you fleeing to from 
here?” 

“Sicily. My mother bought a house out- 
side Palermo in 1910,’ Harvey said, rat- 
tling a ring on his vacant glass. Then he 
told Miss Wildon sidelong, ‘‘ You'll like 
Sicily. Take the kids walking up Mont 
Pellegrino. Then there’s Taormina. Beau- 
tiful country, all of it. You'll like it.” 

The English governess murmured and 
turned a page. She was having the world 
available to Philip Ten Broeck Harvey 
slung at her feet, or head, and it was plain 
that Harvey hung to the world. His nos- 
trils fluttered and his mouth stirred. His 
voice begged. His eyes were supplications. 
The fabulous man had tumbled off his peak 
of celebrity and wallowed at her toes. But 
meanwhile we were living publicly, and it 
was twenty minutes after eight. Lex 
would come at a quarter to nine. 

“How did you happen to find this house, 
Harvey?” 

“Real-estate office in San Francisco. . 
Look here! You know Paris, don’t you? 
What’s that little jewel shop around the 
corner from the Madeleine where they 
have such awfully good antique jewels? 
Been torturing myself to think of the name 
for a week.” 

“Serrano,” I said. ‘“He’s Spanish. 
Whenever some old family in Spain has to 
sell its jewels, they send them to Serrano 
and he sticks fool Americans with them.” 

Miss Wildon turned a page, having been 
offered ancient Spanish jewels. I must say 
that her public manner was incomparable. 
She turned another page while Russian furs 
and the famous shops in Copenhagen were 
tendered to her avarice. At twenty-five 
minutes of nine she yawned, as the use of a 
palace in Venice for the summer of 1927 
floated in the smoke of Harvey’s cigarette. 
The pallid man in his nest of black velvet 
was making a catalogue of Europe. He 
published the advantages of being his, and 
his hands twitched. 

“Been stuck out here for six months,” he 
told me, ‘‘and I’m ready to move.”’ 

“You move too much,” I said. “Time 
to settle down. Thirty-seven, aren’t you?” 

“T’ve got to have something to settle 
down for,” he declared, and for a moment 
was pathetic as a lost child howling for its 
mother on a street corner. Miss Wildon 
turned a page. : 

“Well,” I said, “there’s Byng driving up 
for me.” 

Miss Wildon turned two pages at once 
and began to read fearfully. Her hair had 
slid all down on one shoulder and she 
looked half drunk with private life under 
the cover of restraint. Her face was ap- 
proaching raspberry. The car stopped just 
beyond the moony window. 

“So you’re leaving in the morning?’’ 
Jerome Alexis Byng drawled, stalking to 
stand at the fireplace. 

“‘Westart at six o’clock. Ought to get to 
San Francisco by noon at the latest,” 
Harvey drawled, even more slowly and 
grandly. 

Some Europeans begin to chatter very 
lightly and gayly to cover hideous emo- 
tions. Americans who pride themselves on 
their public manners talk so slowly that 
tense scenes.take the tone of a dramatic 
burial service. 

“We'll probably stay all night in San 
Francisco,” the gilded man went on, sit- 
ting stiff in his chair. ‘“‘Miss Wildon and 
the kids’ll need some rest.” 

“‘T dare say,” said Lex, fingering a lapel 
of his dinner jacket. ‘‘Just have one of 
your men chuck the keys on the steps at 
my cottage, will you?” 

“Of course,” said Harvey. 

Miss Wildon turned a page. | 

“Tt’s really a very comfortable house,” — 
Harvey said, remembering that he was the - 

(Continued on Page 185) 


When Words 
Falter and Fail 


Har a million words between the 
bulging covers of the dictionary. Yet 
how often we fail to find the right 
one. So many things that stumbling 
words can never quite express. 


Then comes your florist to the rescue. 
Flowers always are in perfect taste. 
You can count on them to say just 
the right thing, in the right way at 
the right time. Take the florist into 
your confidence. Ask his counsel in 
your selection. You'll find that he is 
a wonderful problem solver. 


$e 


Peruaprs you do not realize how sim- 
ple it really is to “say it with flowers” 
by telegraph. Cut flowers and potted 
plants now may be telegraphed any- 
where in America, or to a distant 
land. Your florist transmits your ex- 
act order, by telegraph, to a corre- 
sponding florist in the vicinity of the 


recipient. 


On your birthday, send flowers to 
Mother. Let their fragrant loveliness 
tell her that you treasure her memory, 
on this day that means so much to 
you both. 
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aying It With Flowers —a custom centuries old when 
the first Pilgrims came to Plymouth Rock; yet as fresh 
today as the dew-dipped flowers themselves. What 
could be more fitting than to deck the festive board 
with Nature’s own gift of fragrant loveliness? 


oy dill Hlowers 


this Of hanksaiving 
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Do you live in your house without really living 
there at all? Eating because you have to, sleep- 
ing because it’s wise to, entertaining because 
you have relatives? Why... with only a 
lifetime ahead . . . live life like that? Why 
not have the little niceties, the good things, the 
smart things that decorate every-day living? 
Why not have a home that you enjoy . 
where your friends come because they like to 
.. . where you work out your own pleasant 
art of happy living? 


BREAKFAST, dinner, Sunday supper—taken- 
for-granted meals in so many homes—can 
easily have their own delicious menus with 
the help of Manning-Bowman Electrical 
Appliances. Successful dishes can be pre- 
pared right at the table, and you can have 
the little niceties of cooking and serving 
that mean so much in the pleasant atmos- 
phere of a home. 


Solve the Sunday-supper 
problem with crisp, delicious 


Manning-Bowman After-din- 
ner Coffee Set with beautiful 
pot, delicately chased, tray, 
sugar bowl and cream pitcher 
to match. No. 3120/7. Price 
$41.00. 
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Why not live life pleasantly e 
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Manning-Bowman Oven-type Toaster No. 1227. Price $8.50. Electric Waffle Iron No. 1616. Price $15.00. 


waffles. A Manning-Bowman Waffle Iron 
bakes them right at the table, plate size 
—pleasantly, because there is no smoke— 
neatly, because a metal rim prevents the 
batter running over. 


After-dinner coffee—that most graceful 
custom for friends, or guests, or your own 
family circle—is no trouble at all when 


Manning-Bowman Table Stove No. 
1410. So cleverly is this*table stove 
designed, so well does it hold the heat 
—a whole dinner can be cooked on it. 
Price $12.50, or with Waffle form 
included, price $16.50. 


electrically cooked. A ManningBowman 
Electric Percolator will bubble inviting 
fragrance, ready at the end of dinner, for 
your smart little tray of cups. 


The famous ManningBowman quality 
guarantees perfect electrical service. Each 
piece you buy will last many years. Specially 
designed for table use, the shapes and 
styles harmonize with fine china and glass. 
Nothing you can buy for your home can 
add so much to the art of every-day pleasant 
living. Manning, Bowman 


eans 
; ( M, est 
& Co., Meriden, Conn. ae 
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Electric -Appliances 


Send for “From Breakfast to Midnight 

Bridge,” a free booklet on electrical 

cookery with recommended recipes and 
menus. 
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grandson of a vice president, the nephew 
of a duchess and much else. He made a 
staggering effort at civility and quite con- 
trived to smile at the tall man, who was 
tacitly showing off his height and his fine 
waist by leaning backward against the 
fireplace’s top. ‘Very comfortable and 
well built. This floor’s a beauty, really.” 

““Thanks,”’ Lex said. Then there was a 
simmering moment. He went on: “TI laid 
most of the floors myself.’ 

“The deuce you did!” 

“And it’s the deuce of a job. Carpen- 
ters hate it. But,’ said Jerome Alexis 
Byng, “I used to work with carpenters 
when I was a kid, up on Nantucket, and if 
you get used to that sort of thing when 
you're a kid, you pick it up again easily.” 

In a silence, Miss Wildon turned a page. 

“Really?’’ Harvey murmured. 

Lex took a cigarette from his pocket and 
lighted it, letting the match flicker a long 
while. His hands, he chose to say silently, 
were steady as white wood. 

“Thad,” he drawled, in his most princely 
manner, “an interesting childhood. Mother 
was a school-teacher. My father was a 
sailor most of the time. Got washed off a 
tramp in 1893, and mother died. Lived 
with my uncle. He was a, sort of handy 
man—carpenter, tinker, plasterer and all 
that. Then I ran off to sea. That’s 1905.” 

“T used to have an idea,’”’ Harvey said, 
“that you were English.” 

“Really? How odd!” said Lex, in Eng- 
lish undiluted. “Curious. No, I tramped 
down into Devonshire from Liverpool in 
1905 and went to work—gardener and 
page and so on—for a clergyman. He 
swapped Latin lessons and all that for my 
time. This was Holton Regis, in Devon. 
Nice little town. Stayed there eighteén 
months. Then I worked in London a couple 
of months. Page at Claridge’s Hotel. 
Awf’ly interesting, you know, to see the 
smart world from that angle. . . . I could 
blackmail some people. . . . Then I came 
home on a freighter and worked in Boston 
for an electrician and went to night school. 
You see, I used to be ambitious for a ca- 
reer. I was going to be something simply 
tremendous in public life. That’s why I 
started in college.” 

Isuddenly wished that Lex would stop his 
recitation. Harvey was bending forward 
to stare at the girl, who’d dropped the yel- 
low novel on her lap and sat looking up at 
Lex. 

“But college used me up,” Lex said. “I 
had to work four nights a week in a laundry 
to pay my way, and it was dull anyhow. 
All those kids who’d never done anything 
for themselves and thought thirty minutes 
in a shell on the river, with a shower and an 
alcohol rub afterward, was a terrible 
strain—I got bored. Then I wasinthe Navy 
a couple of years, and then I went abroad 
again and got a job as an electrician in 
Russia. That was awf’ly interesting. And 
then I worked out to Japan. Japan’s rather 
disappointing after you get over the idea 
that people with yellow faces are frightfully 
mysterious. . . . And then there was the 
war.” 

Harvey lay back in his chair. It struck 
me that he looked beaten—beaten badly. 
His scapegrace angel’s face had begun to 
glisten with sweat and he passed a hand up 
to the red curls. 

“My uncle died in 1921,’’ Lex resumed, 
never glancing down at the girl, “and left 
me enough money to invest out here. I’ve 
never really had money. Tried to write 
some political essays and all that, but they 
don’t sell. Dare say I shan’t ever be a 


celebrity. But you get philosophical about 
not being anybody, and I’ve had an inter- 
esting life. Mostly work. If I wasn’t made 
out of bricks, I’d probably not have enjoyed 
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it so much. But I can do pretty nearly 


everything, you see, and not feel it 
much. . Well, you'll want to get to 
bed. . . . Good-by.” 


He bowed to Miss Wildon and stalked 
out of the room. His pumps made a shuf- 
fling on the gravel. Harvey gave mea quick 
look and then looked at the governess. But 
there was nothing to say. We were in pub- 
lic. Miss Wildon picked up her novel and 
turned a page. 

“T’ll be running along,’ I said. ‘‘ Well— 
good-by.” 

The car slid downhill, leaving my mind 
between the false Italian candlesticks in 
the great room behind us. I wanted to know 
what Philip Harvey would say to his chil- 
dren’s governess, and what she would say. 

“The bids are in,’”’ Lex said. 

“cc Huh? ” 

“The bids are in. She knows what she’s 
getting,” he drawled, “‘either way. If she 
ain’t a fool, she’ll take him. . . . Oh, you 
needn’t say anything nasty! Of course I 
tubbed it in! But I’m crazy—mad— 
smeared all over the floor. If she 
wants everything on earth, she’s gotit.... 
I had to tell her I’m nobody, didn’t I?” 

“Lex, have you ever proposed to the 
girl?” 

“No; I don’t know how. Women usu- 
ally do it themselves. She—she just sat 
and didn’t do anything. . . . Only, I can 
work for her, and that runt couldn’t even 
build a hencoop!”’ 

I had to sleep on a couch in the living 
room, and the moonlight wandered on the 
tiles in the least convenient places. It 
picked out shoes and the buckles of garters 
and made them silver or creepy jewels. 
Their daily public life was lost to my trou- 
sers, draped on the back of a chair, and I 
had a kind of nightmare of clothes and man- 
ners. It appeared that there were too 
many clothes, and the rest of the false ap- 
paratus in the world, and that nobody was 
what he seemed. I got thirsty, thinking all 
these platitudes and upset a metal cup in 
the kitchen. 

“Was that the telephone?” 

“Don’t yell so! No! Go back to bed!” 

Lex retreated into his room, out of the 
moonlight, and said drearily, ‘I She 
might want to say a—say something. I—I 
never told her I’m anybody. But I sup- 
pose she thought I was.” 

“Perhaps she won’t mind,” I suggested. 

“Yes; but—dammit! I went an’ trained 
myself to look like—like somebody, and— 
and I can’t stop it! I’m—I’m a kind of 
hypocrite. I’mnothin’ but an artisan that 
owns a strawberry farm and a house.” 

I cleared my throat. ‘‘It’s a fine house, 
Lex. . You aren’t nobody.” 

He slung himself into bed and I man- 
aged to go to sleep, imperfectly, and once 
roused to see him, gray and tall in the dawn, 
patting the telephone nervously. But he 
went. back into his room again and did not 
come out when three cars rolled past the 
cottage. A bunch of keys clattered on the 
step. I sat up and watched twenty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of big vehicles take the 
road to San Francisco. The hills were 
morose lavender under a mist, and every- 
thing was most depressing. Lex, visible in 
his old Nantucket bedstead as the bare 
curve of a shoulder between a quilt and the 
pillow hiding his head, had gone and ruined 
his case. All this saddened me fearfully, 
and I went to sleep again. 

When Miss Wildon began to poke me 
with her cane, I suppose that I snorted out 
something profane before sitting up. 
People never admire me early in the morn- 
ing, and the girl recoiled. She was wearing 
an atrocious tweed walking suit and her 
felt hat was over an ear. 

“You certainly look like nothing at all,” 
I said viciously, buttoning the top of my 
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BOYS! 


Get Your Free Copy 
of the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest 
hardware or sporting 
goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual—a 
book written just for 
boys. It tells how to 
become a crack shot, 
howto havea world of 
fun with your Daisy. 


“The Pal Idea’ 
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How it works out 
in Boy Training 


HE most farseeing father is some- 

times blind to the fellowship of his 

son. For no apparent reason, a rift 
comes gradually. 

Where has that “‘pal idea” gone? They 
were such good friends a few years back! 

Doesn’t this gap usually begin with a 
failure to keep contact in play? Men who 
play — who mingle constantly with the 
upcoming generation—know the secret 
of “eternal youth.” Their sons and they 
are pals forever. 

Here is a useful medium of contact— 
the Daisy method of boy-training. A Daisy 
rifle unfailingly provides “the common 
touch” between boy and man. Millions 
of sons have received their first lessons 
in marksmanship with the Daisy—and 
of these, many thousands were made pals 
to their fathers by its friendly influence. 

Incidentally boy-training the Daisy way is 
just as much fun for the man as for the boy. 
Character expands with target practice. It 


breeds a clean-cut spirit of rivalry. It is a real 
incentive to good sportsmanship. 

Try it! Get a Daisy Air Rifle for your boy. 
Teach him to use it—teach hirato be a “straight- 
shooter” in everything he does! Ask your 
dealer to show you the model illustrated—the 
popular Daisy Pump Gun—a 50-shot repeater 
for $5. Other models from $1 to $5. Name of 
nearest dealer upon request—or any model sent 
on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY 
AIR RIFLES 
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Let your 
Alliance Agent 


prescribe your protection 


th 


HE exigencies of modern conditions are 
being met with forms of protective in- 
demnity unknown to our forefathers. 


Possibly you are carrying risks of which 
you could be relieved by some of the newer 
forms of insurance. 


Your Alliance Agent will be glad to consult 
with you and to suggest the forms of pro- 
tection most applicable to your individual 
case. 


You will place yourself under no obligation 
whatever by writing or telephoning him to 
call upon you. , 


ALLIANCE 


Insurance 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
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jacket. ‘‘Why didn’t you telephone him 
last night?”’ 

“My good sir,”’ the governess said, ‘the 
telephone was—is just outside Mr. Har- 
vey’s door. How could I without making 
a scene? It was quite bad enough this 
morning when I refused to leave. And 
there’s not a spoonful of tea even up there, 
and I’m utterly ravenous.” 

“Are you really?”’ I mumbled. 

Her voice was something lazy and jew- 
eled, sliding down into my ears. It ex- 
cused her hat and her hair. She sat down 
on a chair against my trousers and ex- 
amined me placidly. 

“IT think Jerome was rather a swine last 
night,’”’ she said; “‘because Harvey’s such 
a wisp of a wreck, and there Jerome stood, 
looking the Life Guardsman, and the con- 
trast was so peculiarly vile. But 
what about breakfast?” 
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I cleared my throat twice and yelled 
“Lex! Lex!” 

But he was not in his bedroom. On my 
third howl he came flopping his Japanese 
clogs through the kitchen, with a pail of 
strawberries in one hand, looking as though 
he’d been gathering wild grapes on the 
Nantucket moors in his worst blue shirt. 
His manner lasted just until he got inside 
the room. 

Then the berries cascaded as rolling ru- 
bies on the floor and he came down on his 
knees in the mess with an awful sob. 

“Silly ass,’’ said Miss Wildon. Her nose 
flickered. She got both hands into his hair 
and shook his head vehemently, saying, 
“Don’t be such an utter child!” 

I got up and went into the kitchen and 
shut the door. Scenes in the private lives 
of great men should be left to their biog- 
raphers. 


WHAT EVERY BUTLER KNOWS 


(Continued, from Page 42) 


sizes, for morning, afternoon and after din- 
ner; for the open air, for hunting. English- 
men who can afford it won’t smoke a cigar 
until it has been aged, and they must have 
a dry cigar. This in the English climate 
involves a lot of trouble and paraphernalia. 
My Lord would hold a cigar to his ear, 
rolling it between his thumb and forefinger, 
and if it didn’t emit a sufficiently dry and 
brittle sound I would get a talking to. I 
had also to learn what cigars and ciga- 
rettes our guests preferred. 

Servants see and hear more than they 
are meant to. One evening while passing 
among the card tables with whisky and 
siphons, I noticed one player making a re- 
current and peculiar motion with his fore- 
finger. I have sat in a good many games 
myself and I made up my mind this player 
was marking the cards. This is a favorite 
trick of card sharpers, who make a small 
indentation in as many of the court cards 
as possible while playing their hands. His 
Lordship was seated at the same table and 
I was afraid of creating a scandal if I spoke 
to him directly. I withdrew and returned 
with a bottle of champagne. Standing near 
the fireplace, I made as if to draw the cork, 
and let the bottle slip through my fingers 
so that it fell with a crash on the hearth- 
stone. At the same time I hastily began 
binding up my finger as if the bottle had 
burst in my hands, as the neck of a bottle 
with a stubborn cork sometimes will. His 
Lordship half rose and found me looking 
at him intently. 

“Are you hurt, Wennyss?”’ he said. 

“T am afraid I did that intentionally, 
sir,” I said in a low tone. ‘‘May I suggest 
to Your Lordship fresh decks of cards would 
be desirable at your table?’’ He looked 
hard at me, bent down as if to examine 
my hand, straightened up and went back 
to his table. 


Stepping Up the Scale 


I heard him say, “‘ You must forgive me, 
but the sight of blood makes me ill and I 
must stop playing for a little while.” What 
happened after that I did not hear, but we 
never saw the gentleman at the house again. 

My new duties brought about a change 
for the better in my position below stairs. 
The upper servants in an English household 
have their meals in considerable state. The 
butler, the master’s valet, the chef, the 
housekeeper have a course dinner served 
by the underservants. I was now consid- 
ered sufficiently important to be included 
in this number. . 

Not long after this I took another step up 
the social scale which was destined to ex- 
ercise considerable influence upon my fu- 
ture. I was invited to join a servants’ club. 
This was a great honor, as the membership 
was drawn almost exclusively from the 
ranks of gentlemen’s gentlemen, coachmen 
and people of real importance in my world. 
The club was not very different from other 
clubs, I imagine. It had two pleasant 


rooms on Wardour Street. Two nights in 
the week a cold supper was served and once 
a month we had a club night. On these 
occasions we were somewhat formal. We. 
seated ourselves around a long table, with. 
our chairman, or president, as he was called, 
at the head; then there would bea program 
of songs and recitations, ending with a dis- 
cussion in the nature of a debate. The 
company would then adjourn to the other 
room for cards, leaving a small but select 
group around the supper table to inter- 
minable discussions on politics or cricket.. 
Most of us attended for the opportunity to. 
gamble. The stakes in the card room, con- 
sidering our wages, were high. At that time 
I was getting only four pounds a month, but 
my tips were about that much again. We 
played whist—later to become bridge—and 
twenty-one. My friends put on a good deal 
of side when they played, dealing to slow 
music, mimicking their betters and observ- 
ing with great care all the etiquette of the 
whist table. 


A Gentleman’s Banker 


Thestandard of play was not high. Iread 
what books on whist I could find in the 
house, and was careful to listen to the dis- 
cussion of their games among the gentle- 
men. It was just as well I did, for I ama 
born gambler and at times needed all the 
skill I could muster to save me from disas- 
ter. It was not a healthful life. Servants’ 
rooms, even in the best houses in England 
and on the Continent, are incredibly mean 
and poorly ventilated. Some of the men- 
servants played cricket on Saturday after- 
noons, but I seldom joined them. 

At the end of my second season in Lon- 
don His Lordship asked me whether I could 
take the position of valet to his younger 
brother. I accepted gladly, as a small 
household is always pleasanter than a large 
one and promotion is faster. 

My new master was a handsome man of 
about eight-and-twenty; a bachelor, and, 
I always thought, one of the best-dressed 
men in London. His tailor had special ma- 
terials—no more than a bolt of each—for 
a few of his customers, so that those gentle- 
men were practically assured they would 
never meet anyone wearing clothes like 
those they stood in. My master had the 
most beautiful leg in a hunting boot I ever 
saw, though I can never look at a pair of 
riding boots or a silk hat to this day with- 
out a slight feeling of distaste. I’ve spent 
too many hours working on both—soap and 
two creams for the boots, and a special 
steam kettle, hot iron and a paste for the 
hats. My young man occupied a minor 
position in the Foreign Office, where, I must 
say, he worked hard all day. He was eccen- 
tric, like most Englishmen. This trait he 
inherited from his grandfather, for the old 
man was not only very rich but full of 
foibles. Among his other peculiarities was 
his habit of never carrying money of any 

(Continued on Page 189) 


Everybody, today, is interested in insur- 
ance. Millions now enjoy its security and 
protection. Those who have insurance want 
more. Other millions 
who have none know 
its unmatched invest- 
ment value and are 
anxious to buy when 
the family budget per- 
mits. Purchased large- 
ly by the wealthy in 
the past, the biggest 
part of the billions of 
insurance in force today 
will inure to the benefit 
of families of limited 
incomes. The more in- 
surance a man has the 
wealthier he is. 

The greatest growth 
in the insurance business has come within 
the past five years. And yet as stupendous 


WANTED— 
Good Men! 


Wonderful Opportunity for Many 
More Live Representatives 


M. E. SINGLETON 
President 


Literally, there is no limit to your 
income in this fascinating work. Its 
development is just now beginning. 
The field is wide open—and growing 
broader every day. 

You can succeed with us far beyond 
your fondest expectations if you but 
possess average intelligence, integrity 
and a natural liking for dignified sales- 
work. The unusually broad scope of 
policies written by this company offers 
tremendous possibilities. 

We want ambitious, industrious men. 
We are anxious to train them—to start 
them in a profession that should quick- 
ly lead to independence and actual 
prosperity. 

Today—clip the coupon and send for 
interesting booklet giving actual facts 
and figures that show what the average 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
representative earns. Don’t put it off. 
This should be the real golden oppor- 
tunity of your life. Act! 


M. E. SINGLETON, President ; 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company, | 
Missouri State Life Bldg., St. Louis, U. S. A. | 


Send me your booklet, giving full informa- 
tion about earning possibilities of representa- 
tives of your company. 
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Real Information 
About Imsurance 


Facts Everyone Should Know Regarding the New Types 
of Life, Accident, Health and Group Insurance 


By M. E. SINGLETON, 


President Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


as this expansion seems, the amount in force 
represents but a fraction of what it will be 
a few years hence. 


Why this sudden realization by the public 
of the value of insurance? I maintain it is 
the result of the activities of new and more 
progressive types of companies—their econ- 
omies in management and operation, per- 
mitting better insurance and investment 
values that meet the insurance needs of the 
man of average means. The life insurance 
companies that have offered the most at- 
tractive policies, commensurate with sound 
insurance practice and the ample reserves 
required by law, have made the greatest 
strides in growth. 


Insurance, like all other investments, is 
guided by facts and figures—a true com- 
parison of values. 


Fundamental statistics on American com- 
panies is an open book, available to all. 
From 1920 to 1925 the records credit the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
with an increase of 94.35 per cent in actual 
insurance in force—the largest percentage 
of increase shown by any insurance com- 
pany in the world during this period—an 
increase that has caused a real sensation in 
insurance circles. 


The Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s rapid rise to leadership can be 
attributed to its new and more attractive 
forms of insurance investments. Mer- 
chants ordinarily call this ‘sensing con- 
sumer demand.” 


Because the public’s needs are many, 
and because value is a varying quantity 
according to those needs, the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company today writes more 
than fifty different types of policy contracts. 
These include Ordinary Life, Twenty-Year 
Payment Life, Ten, Fifteen and Twenty-Year 
Endowment policies—all the regular and 
popular forms of Life, Accident, Health and 
Group protection — and several unusual 
types which have filled a long-felt want. 


In presenting these facts my purpose is 
not only to prove the substantiality of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company, but 
to support my strong belief that it is a real 
public benefactor. 


The Company’s 
Board of Directors 


Sound, successful management of the 
modern insurance organization of today, 
with the interests of many thousands of 
policyholders to be safely guarded, requires 
that the administration of its affairs be 
entrusted only to men of broad experience 
and the highest standing in business, finan- 
cial and investment matters. The growth 
of the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany may be attributed to the active interest 
of its strong Board of Directors, who in 


reality act as trustees for the policyholders, 
and regard themselves as such. It is this 
confidence of policyholders in our Board of 
Directors that has been a major factor in 
the phenomenal progress and growth of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company. 


The Board of Directors includes: L. W. 
Baldwin, St. Louis, president Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad; W.S. Bransford, Nashville, 
Tenn., capitalist; James E. Caldwell, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., president Fourth and First 
National Bank, chairman of board South- 
ern Bell Telephone Co.; Rogers Caldwell, 
Nashville, Tenn., president Caldwell & 
Co., president Bank of Tennessee; W. 
Frank Carter, St. Louis, Carter, Nortoni & 
Jones, attorneys, director National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis; Whiteford 
R. Cole, Nashville, Tenn., president Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., president board of 
trustees Vanderbilt University; Paul M. 
Davis, Nashville, Tenn., vice-president 
American National Bank, chairman board 
of directors Tennessee Central R. R.; 
Theobald Felss, Cincinnati, Ohio, president 
Felss Flour Milling Co.; E. D. Nims, St. 
Louis, president Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company; M. E. Singleton, St. Louis, 
president Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company; J. Sheppard Smith, St. Louis, 
president Mississippi Valley Trust Company; 
Hillsman Taylor, St. Louis, vice-president 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company; 
F. O. Watts, St. Louis, president First 
National Bank. 


More Than 
$125,000,000 in Group 
Insurance 
The New Industrial Movement 


Big industrial institutions, among which 
are the largest concerns in the world, have 
not only recognized the necessity of group 
insurance for their employes, but have 
recognized the stability and economics of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Company, 
by favoring it with more than $125,000,000 
worth of this business. 


Here is a form of insurance that is grow- 
ing literally by leaps and bounds. Less than 
a year ago there was in force with this com- 
pany over $70,000,000 in this type of insur- 
ance. This figure has almost doubled since. 


Many large employers have told me per- 
sonally that this form of protection for their 
employes indirectly increases ‘Accounts 
Receivable’’—through lessening the turn- 
over of help and thereby increasing their 
loyalty and productiveness. Certainly this 
represents income, potentially. 


More than 10,000 employers in America 
now carry this type of insurance. Space does 
not permit telling all its splendid features, 
but if you are an employer of ten persons— 


$635,000,000 Now in Force. Assets: $67,000,000 


Branch Offices in All Leading Cities 
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or ten thousand—you should be interested 
wholeheartedly in obtaining the complete 
facts, including endorsements from repre- 
sentative concerns now carrying group in- 
surance in our company. 


Three Unusual 


Insurance Policies 


Few men—or women—realize the 
true possibilities of their own earning 
power. In fact, thousands of the most 
conservative and far-seeing investors 
entirely overlook the wealth-building 
power of newly created types of insur- 
ance. There is only one reason for it— 
they do not know of its existence. 


The Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company has inaugurated policies that 
are absolutely never-failing. They differ 
almost totally from ordinary forms of 
investment. There are no hazards—no 
uncertainties. They establish estates 
that share in the substantial profits of 
this gigantic enterprise. In all the 35 
years’ experience of this company, no 
opportunities offered the public have 
ever met with such enthusiastic re- 
sponse as these unique policies: 


(1) Ordinary Life, at guaran- 
teed lowest cost, with privilege of 
participating, after 20 years, on 
policy dividend basis. 


(2) Modified Life Policy, with 
very low rates for first five years, 
and slight rate advance thereafter. 
(3) The Home Owner’s Policy, 
providing for decreased insur- 
ance as debt on home is paid off. 


I have prepared some unusual facts 
and figures that every man and woman 
will find interesting, if not positively 
fascinating. They open a wonderful 
vista to happiness and security. The 
coupon will bring you this information 
without cost or obligation. Clip and 
mail it now! 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company, | 
| Missouri State Life Bldg., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Send me full details of your wonderful new | 


policies. This request carries no obligation on 
my part. 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Home Office— Missouri State Life Building, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Scarlet label 
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THE DAY OF DAYS:;FOR’ FROLIC -AND= FUN 
... AND GOOD THINGS TO EAT AND DRINK 


It’s Thanksgiving! The table almost 
groans under the good things that 
have come in from the kitchen. 


Brown-roasted and almost bursting 
with his savory dressing, King Tur- 
key holds the place of honor in the 
center of the table. Nearby are 
piping-hot vegetables, celery as 
crisp as early morning, tart cran- 
berry sauce, smoking fruit pud- 
dings—and pies of golden pumpkin 
and crinkly-crusted mincemeat. 


And a magic drink—to top off the 
delicious feast—to speed the frolic 
and fun .... BUSCH Pale Dry! 


The minute you hear the cork pop 


and see each dancing drop trickle 
down the side of a thin glass, you 


know that BUSCH Pale Dry is no 
ordinary ginger ale. 


But it’s when you lift your glass 
and drain it dry that you realize that 
BUSCH Pale Dry is indeed the 
friendliest drink that ever bubbled 
out of a bottle... . the drink that’s 
in tune with good taste and good 
times. 


Imported? No. It’s better. 


By appointment? Yes. To the 
American palate. 


Try it. Then try to be content with 
any other. 
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kind with him. A secretary whose duty it 
was to pay for anything that was needed 
followed him about wherever he went. I 
have seen the old gentleman take a paper 
from a boy in the street and keep right on 
walking, or go through a wicket at a rail- 
road station without a pause. Just how the 
secretary managed it I don’t know, but the 
arrangement seemed to work out all right, 
for His Lordship never put his hand in his 
pocket. Not that it would have done him 
any good, for there was never anything 
there in the way of currency. England is 
made for men anyway, and self-willed men 
in particular. 

Although he was kind to me and I think 
liked me, my master laid it down as a posi- 
tive rule that I shouldn’t speak to him or 
expect to be spoken to except on occasions 
of real importance. Many Englishmen 
earry their love of privacy to such extremes; 
and it was one of the Dukes of Westminster, 
I believe, who made it a fixed rule that any 
servant who was unfortunate enough to be 
seen by His Grace up to eight o’clock in the 
evening was then and there discharged. 


A Foreign Office Aid 


We communicated, my master and I, by 
written messages. Every Friday a note 
telling me to “copy these” appeared, at- 
tached to a small pile of manuscript on the 
dressing table. One of my master’s duties 
in the Foreign Office was the preparation of 
replies to questions put to the government 
on the floor of the House of Commons. 
These memoranda had to be very carefully 
worded; strong enough to answer the 
attacks of the opposition and yet not calcu- 
lated to offend the government of the for- 
eign nation involved. We had a typewriter 
in the flat, on which I would copy the notes 
or the different variants of the same note. 
My task did not end there, for after dinner 
my master would ask me to stand in an 
adjoining room and read the different drafts 
out loud. I was not allowed to hurry and I 
was constantly urged to speak up. Cries of 
“Open your mouth! Open your throat!” 
reached me from the sitting room, when my 
master failed to get the full effect of his pre- 
cious notes. This practice has been a great 
help to me in after life. A good servant 
should be able to make his voice carry 
under all circumstances. 

Flowers were a favorite extravagance of 
my master’s. I went twice a week to Co- 
vent Garden to buy them, and we received 
a hamper of plants and cut flowers every 
week from the country. I had got into a 
bad habit of drinking more than was good 
for me about this time. I no longer went 
to my club. My old circle of friends bored 
me. They talked too much and put on airs. 

We were having an unusually fine and 
mild spring. I would sit reading in the par- 
lor, slowly consuming Irish whisky, until a 
half hour or so before my master might be 

expected to return from Downing Street. 
While the House was sitting he worked, in 
company with all the government staffs, far 
into the night. I would then wander out 
into a small private park before the house, 
to which we had a key, and sit on a bench, 
finishing the whisky. I would be there I 
don’t know how long, in the spring night, 
half asleep, half drunk. 

One evening I must have come home 
much later than I imagined, for, as I fum- 
bled with the switch in the front hall, the 
door behind me opened suddenly and the 
knob caught me in the small of the back. 
In the life of every servant there come 
times when he ceases to be an automaton 
and his ordinary man’s nature comes unex- 
pectedly to the surface. I have known a 
maid or manservant, whose mentality for 
years has not risen above the level of a 
sheep, suddenly break out and refuse to do 
the simplest thing. But the spectacle of a 
worm actually turning, though explicable, 
is always surprising. I had an attack of 
that kind in the dark hall. A sort of ber- 

_ serker rage took possession of me, and the 
next. thing I knew I had kicked my re- 
spected employer smartly in the stomach. 


~ 
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THE SATURDAY 


I was up bright and early the next morn- 
ing. Two months’ wages were pinned on 
the hall table. I packed my belongings, 
took a cab for Victoria Station, arrived in 
Southampton late in the afternoon, and an 
hour later had shipped as a saloon steward 
on the Cedric. We sailed the next morning. 
One of the first persons I saw in the kitchen 
was a French pastry cook I had known for 
many years in London. He at once took 
charge of me, and the captain’s steward be- 
ing sick, had me installed in this man’s 
place. I held this position for the six 
months I was at sea. The life on board was 
in every way an excellent one for me. I had 
been getting soft morally and physically. I 
quit drinking and attended strictly to my 
duties. The captain’s quarters, just aft of 
the bridge, were commodious, and it was a 
pleasure to keep them in order. The cap- 
tain was old-fashioned and did not approve 
of mixing too much with his passengers. He 


dined in the main saloon only on Sundays | 


and on the King’s birthday, and the rest of 
the time I served his meals to him in his own 
cabin. He was a handsome old man, very 
fond of horse racing when ashore, and had 
many friends on the turf. 

The night before we arrived in New York 
the captain had a Mr. to dinner, an 


American multimillionaire who had set up a | 


racing stable; more, I had heard, as a piece 
of social advertising than for any other 
reason. He had dined often with us in Lon- 
don. “‘Sherry and bitters, Mr. .” said 
I. He looked up and recognized me. When 
he left he tipped me and said he would like 
to see me in his cabin. It appeared he and 
his wife were just opening a big new house 
in New York, and would I come to him as 
butler. I was beginning to get restless at 
sea; the wages he offered were very high 
and I was glad to accept. 

American houses both inside and out are 
far superior to European; domestic archi- 
tecture and taste in interior decoration are 
on a far higher plane. But what most 
appealed to me were the new fixtures and 
conveniences—the electric heaters, irons, 
knife cleaners, ice-cream freezers and lights 
everywhere, even in the spacious closets. 
There was a phonograph in the servants’ 
dining room and an independent telephone. 
I was like a child with a box:of new toys. 


Ruling the Servants 


A servant’s life in Europe is one of hard 
manual labor. In my new surroundings I 
was better off than I had ever been in my 
life, and yet in a month or so I felt I would 
rather break rocks than stay where I was 
much longer. It was not the work, asI say, 
or the pay, which was high. But up to this 
time I had always been left alone to perform 
my duties. I had my own life to live, so to 
speak, and was left in peace. My new mis- 
tress did not know the meaning of the word. 
She did not realize that to have a house run 
smoothly all you have to do is to get good 
servants, show them at the outset that you 
know what is expected of them, and leave 
them to themselves. Good servants make 
themselves responsible for good results. 
My mistress knew nothing about house- 
keeping—how to set a table, store linen, 
make a salad, coffee, or even make a bed. 
Yet she thought she did, or rather had a lot 
of silly housekeeping notions. She was al- 
ways buying new-fangled cake knives, or 
cups, or little platters, or ribbon with 
which to decorate the table. Before a large 
dinner she would roam around the house, 
talking disjointedly to me or to the chef, who 
was much less patient than I was and would 
tell her point-blank he would not lengthen 
the menu. ‘A good dinner,” he explained, 
“there is only one kind. A few, a very few, 
special dishes, served fast and hot.”’ 

Both the lady of the house and her hus- 
band talked to the servants too much. I 
like to talk as much as any man, but I 
don’t like to talk shop, especially when I’m 


busy. I knew my place and expected my i| Naveen ae ee ee 

employers to know theirs. Although I 

think they were a little afraid of me and my | || Address 

English ways, I could not make them see | |, ioe te : : 
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HEATER you will wonder why every motorist has 
not long ago availed himself of the luxury of ridingin 
cozy comfort—even on coldest winter days. There 
is a FRANCISCO for every make and model of car 
—and all insure plenteous warmth, invigorating ven- 
tilationand added motorefficiency. The FRANCIS- 
CO’S ample heat puts a quick stop to numb hands 
and all the other discomforts of cold weather driving. 


Heats 


Heat pours forth from the register of the FRAN- 
CISCO almost instantly after the car is started — 
heat in such quantity that even a big touring car, 
equipped with curtains, is quickly warmed. You can 
instantly regulate this heat, shutting it off entirely or 
allowing only so much to enter as will keep you 
comfortable. The heater is never in the way and need 
not be removed in warm weather. 


Ventilates 


The FRANCISCO takes up fresh air back of the fan, 
warms it over the manifold and delivers it directly 
into the front of the car. No exhaust gases can enter 
the FRANCISCO HEATER. The warmth which it 
pours into your car is clean, pure, fresh-air heat! 
So positive is its circulation that the air in the car 
is changed completely every two or three minutes. 
Ventilation is perfect; no stuffiness, no steaming 
or frosting of windshield. 


“Hot-Spots” 


Because the FRANCISCO encloses both manifolds, it 
actsasa‘ hot-spot” and intake shield, improving carbu- 
retion and greatly increasing motor efficiency. This fea- 
ture is covered by basic patents. No other heater can 
give the same results. Exhaustive tests made by Prof. 
Jacklin of the Mechanical Engineering Department of 
The Ohio State University have demonstrated thatin 
continuous running under actual road conditions 
with a Ford sedan the FRANCISCO HEATER made 
possible a decrease of 20% in gasoline consumption! 


HE FRANCISCO HEATER is quickly installed with- 

out changing the motor or interfering with its functions 
or servicing. Insist on the genuine FRANCISCO which 
completely encloses both manifolds. At your dealer’s— 
or write direct to us. 


Whites your car is equipped with a FRANCISCO 


THE FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER COMPANY 
Dept. 26, Cleveland and Essex Avenues Columbus, Ohio 


Francisco Canadian Auto Heater Co., C.'E. Immel, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 616 E. Pine St., Seattle, Washington 
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My Dealer’s name is: 
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than overelaboration. I am afraid they 
had a vague feeling they were not getting 
their money’s worth. 

One night, after Mrs. had come up 
to me for the twentieth time, fussing over 
the table arrangements, I made up my 
mind I had had enough of it. Not to put 
them to inconvenience in the middle of the 
season, I agreed to stay until the family 
left for Palm Beach. Weparted good friends, 
in fact I think they were a little relieved; I 
have been told my manner to my superiors 
is at times a trifle overwhelming. 

I took a room in a small hotel. I went to 
the theater a good deal and visited my 
friends. I made a practice of dining at 
some good restaurant every evening and I 
always dressed for dinner. I much pre- 
ferred the Knickerbocker. There was one 
hotel in particular where the service, the 
food and the atmosphere were exceptional. 
On mysecond or third visit, the head waiter, 
seeing, as he supposed, a regular client, 
came up to my table. ‘I trust your dinner 
has been satisfactory, sir,” said he. 

“All of that,” I replied; ‘‘and I ought to 
know,” and I told him who I was. He was 
very much amused and interested, and 
after a short chat we made an appointment 
to go to a prize fight a few days later. _No- 
where else in the world, by the way, can 
you get an evening of clean high-class fight- 
ing for so little money as you can in this 
country. 

A week or so later my new friend had me 
appointed head waiter in a new hotel about 
to be opened by the same management. It 
is a step I have never regretted, and it is 
now five years since I took it. The work 
is harder, certainly, than in private serv- 
ice, but there is more time off that is all 
your own. 

As the following conversation will show, 
I found other ways of adding to my income. 
“‘A lady wishes to speak to you, Mr. Wen- 
nyss, at table Number Five,” said one of 
my men to me during supper. I presented 
myself at table Number Five and found a 
sister-in-law of my former mistress. 

“Oh, Wennyss,”’ she said, “‘I want you to 
take charge of closing the Fifty-fifth Street 
house. Weare going abroad on the twelfth. 
Mr. will be in town most of the time, 


so we must keep the house looking nice. 
Can you come and see me tomorrow?” 


The next morning she showed me which 


| rooms were to be closed and which left open 


and left me to my own devices. I decided 
how many servants I would need and noti- 
fied the lady’s secretary, who paid off the 
rest. I never employ a caretaker to look 
after a house. There is less risk from theft 
or fire if a house is thoroughly locked up and 
wired and left empty. 


Breaking Into the Movies 


Then I went to buy material for slip cov- 
ers and bags for the brocade curtains. I 
disapprove of taking curtains down and 
storing them away folded. They never 
hang properly again. The rugs were taken 
up; some sent to the cleaners and some 
stored. Muslin was hung in front of the 
books in the library; clothes aired and 
packed; silver sent to the safe-deposit 
vault, and so on. Altogether a week’s 
work, for which I got a hundred dollars. 
In the autumn I opened the house again 
and I did this for four or five establish- 
ments. : 

Whenever a dinner or reception is too 
large for the regular staff of servants to 
handle, the hostess employs one or more 
extra menservants. I know only one 
house in New York where there are always 
enough servants to wait on a dinner of 
twenty-five or thirty people. I go out in 
this capacity quite often; sometimes as- 
suming entire charge of the entertain- 
ment—ordering the menu, employing extra 
servants, and all such details. Many host- 
esses who cannot afford a regular butler have 
one in if they are giving a dinner of a cer- 
tain size. During the summer I go down 
to Long Island or to Tuxedo over Sunday, 
whenever my patrons are giving a‘large 
house party. 
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Not long ago I had an unusual and prof- 
itable piece of work. A very well-known 
and fashionable lady had found it necessary 
to go into the interior-decorating business 
after the war. I had known her for many 
years; since I had been in service in Lon- 
don, in fact. When I heard of the change in 
her fortunes I took the liberty of suggesting 
to her that the management would esteem 
it a favor if she would use the restaurant. 
whenever she wished, at a minimum or 
nominal charge. 

The assistant manager gave me permis- 
sion to make such an arrangement with a 
few selected patrons. In the case of this 
lady it had worked out very well, as she 
knew everybody. At lunch, one day, she 
sent for me. 

“Oh, Wennyss,’’ she said, “this is 
Mr. , the well-known director. He is 
making a picture, the action of which is an 
English country house, and he wants to be 
sure to get the liveries and details about the 
servants absolutely right. Can you go over 
to Long Island City for a few days and lend 
your expert help?’’ Of course I was de- 
lighted, and I found everybody in the 
studios perfectly willing to listen and not 
in the least temperamental. There was one 
thing they wouldn’t do, however. Despite 


_my piteous protests, they insisted on the 
‘flunkeys standing with their arms akimbo 


and their stomachs out, a position dear to 
the American stage, but something I have 
never seen in real life. 


An Apartment-House Censor 


I have been getting restless again and am 
on the lookout for a new position. A well- 
known architect, who is also an operator in 
real estate, has his office next door to us and — 
lunches here every day. He has just com- 
pleted a high-class bachelor apartment, 
small and select. I asked him the other day — 
if the apartment was to have a restaurant, — 
because if so, did he want a good steward to 
run it? 

“‘T want a steward, Wennyss,” he said, 
“but I want something more than that too. 
The apartment is exceptionally .located 
and the rents are high. It looks like a large 
private house from the outside and we are 
trying to make it as private and exclusive 
as possible. , 

““Wecan’t havearacket or scandal around 
the place. On the other hand, we must not 
police or spy on our tenants. They must be 
allowed to do anything they please. In 
other words, I don’t give a darn what they 
do as long as they do it quietly and de- 
cently.” 

“T see, sir,’ said I; “‘though it seems a 
knotty problem.” 

“Tt is,’ he answered. “‘A good deal de- 
pends upon the agent—who he lets in and 
who he keeps out. I am only going to sign 
one-year leases to start with. If we don’t 
like aman, he can’t renew. I will put youin 
charge not only of the restaurant and the 
valeting, but I will expect you to keep in 
touch with the tenants and their servants. 
You know a gentleman when you see one, 
and how to get on with one. You can be of 
great help to me in making the place a 
success along the lines I have described. I 
am very glad you spoke to me. Come 
around to the office as soon as you get off, 
and I’ll send someone up to the apartment 
with you. You might have a look at the 
kitchen and pantry and report what you 
think of them; and then get samples and 
ideas generally for the liveries.” 14 

The one great advantage of having a 
trade—of being a good servant or a good 
plumber—is that you are able to make a 
living anywhere, anytime. A twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar-a-year man has a good 
deal to worry about if he loses his job. 
Though a poor man, I have enjoyed some of 
the luxuries denied to the rich. I am really 
independent and have always had change 
and variety. 

I read in the paper the other day that my 
young gentleman of the Foreign Office was 
slated for a position in Teheran. So after 
I get the new apartment running in good 
shape I may go to Persia. } 
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No wonder Coral Gables is one of the world’s favored winter resorts .. . 


with 5 hotels, 102 apartment buildings, 2 country clubs 


...and golf, tennts, sximming, boating, riding ... every day 


This is the Miamt-Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables. 
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Ca. Vad 


It is one of the most magnificent 


hotels in the world, representing a value of ten million dollars. It is the social and sport 


The Miami-Biltmore Country Club has 

two of the finest 18-hole golf courses in 

the South. Another golf course, 10 ten- 

nis courts and 2 magnificent swimming 

pools are available to visitors as well as 
to residents. 


This is the Venetia Apartments, one of 

the 102 completely finished apartment 

buildings in Coral Gables. Each is 

modern, substantial, beautifully designed 
and decorated. 


cA Unit of Greater 


center of the entire Miami district. 


(Base: GaBLEs is ready for its winter visitors with 
complete facilities for entertainment, for sport, 
and for the comfort and relaxation that our only 
American tropics offers during the winter. The 
many hotels and apartments meet all tastes and pref- 
erences. A wide range of rates and prices fits the 
limited as well as the unlimited income. 


The rates for the Miami-Biltmore Hotel are low 
compared with other resort hotels of this type. They 
range from $8 to $14. Rates at the Hotel Casa Loma 
range from $5 to $7... . At the Hotel Antilla, $3 
to $5... . At the Hotel San Sebastian, $2 to $5. 

. At the Hotel Cla-Reina, $1.50 to $6.... At the 
Coral Gables Inn, $1.50 to $4. All these rates are 
quoted for one person per day, European plan. Apart- 
ments range from $500 per month at the luxurious 
Venetia Apartments to $50 per month for more mod- 
est quarters. The Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Coral Gables directly controls all hotel prices and rates, 
and co-operates with visitors to the fullest extent. 


Coral Gables is within 40 hours by rail of three- 
fourths of the population of the United States. It 
may be quickly and easily reached by several steam- 
ship lines from New York and other Atlantic ports. 
It is within 12 hours’ travel to Havana and 1§ hours’ 
to Nassau. Dept. S-3 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the City of Coral Gables will, upon request, send 
you any information you may require about Coral 
Gables. Write for it today. Spend your winter 
where the American tropics is at its best. 


This is the Venetian Pool, famous for 

its tropical beauty as well as for its size. 

It is one of many facilities for sport and 

pleasure that make life so enjoyable in 
Coral Gables. 


Music, dancing and entertaining pro- 

grams enliven the restaurants in the 

Coral Gables Golf and Country Club, 

the Miami-Biltmore Hotel, the Miami- 

Biltmore Country Club, the Hotel Antilla 
and the Hotel Casa Loma. 
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The new Doubledeck Barbour- 


welt with its double row of 


stitching gives an added style 
touch to this sturdy oxford. 


When you buy 
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winter weight shoes 


Asturdy tan oxford for business 
wear, shape-insured and damp- 
proofed with Barbourwelt, 


—~ 4 


A good boot for heavy weather 
with the extra protection of 
Barbourwelt. 


Ow that you’ve dug your heavy winter 
N overcoat out of the closet, it’s time to 
put your lightweight summer shoes away. 
Buy a pair of sturdier shoes, now, that are 
built to protect you against the uncertain 
underfoot conditions of winter weather. 


As an additional assurance of enduring style 
and foot comfort, this winter, make sure 
your winter-weights are Barbourwelted. 
Barbourwelt does a double job in making 
good shoes better. Constant wetting of your 
shoes in winter lessens the resistance of 
the leather. Shoes lose their shape quicker. 
But the sturdy, upstanding solid-leather 


buy them barbourwelted 


rib of Barbourwelt, hugged tight into the 
inseam of the shoe against the upper, re- 
sists the natural tendency of the leather to 
“spread” and spoil the trim style lines. 


And by sealing the seam where dampness 
usually enters, Barbourwelt will save your 
feet a wetting on days when you're caught 
without rubbers. 


Three hundred and eighty manufacturers 
make Barbourwelted shoes in all styles, lasts, 
and leathers. You can get them in most any 
shoe store. Have your shoe man show you 
the new Doubledeck Barbourwelt that has the 
added style touch of double-row stitching. 


BARBOURWELT 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY, BROCKTON, MaAss. 
Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 
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THE GIRL FROM RECTOR’S 


(Continued from Page 25) 


lamb. The jury decided that it was cold- 
blooded murder, with extenuating circum- 
stances, and the boarders marched out 
under their own colors. It may have been 
a queer verdict. But you can expect any- 
thing in a town where a culprit’s lawyer 
once handed in a plea of justifiable bigamy. 

I am citing this incident because land- 
ladies and chefs are up against the same 
problem of variation in menus. If Rector’s 
had displayed no more ingenuity than this 
landlady, we would have been forced to 
close our doors in a week. We had four 
separate daily cards—luncheon, tea, dinner 
and after-theatersupper. Wewere not open 
for breakfast.. There was also a fifth card 
in booklet form. As this was a wine list, 
we may as well change the subject. 

Our efforts to secure a variety in food 
meant that we had to remain in touch with 
the universe. No traveler ever took stran- 
ger journeys than the Rector market bas- 
ket. It skidded over the snows in the 
Russian droshky, climbed the Andes, and 
bobbed on camels through the Sahara. 
Travel is educational, but it was saddening 
to learn that there are no Frankfurters in 
Frankfort. It was with three kinds of as- 
tonishment that we heard there was no 
chop suey in China. Chop suey is strictly 
an American idea of Mongolian cuisine. 

All we imported from Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai were swallow’s-nest soup, shark 
fins, pigeon eggs, rice wine and bamboo 
shoots. Many of our patrons developed a 
Chinese slant in food after attending the 
armistice dinner held to celebrate the end 
of the warfare between the two powerful 
tongs of Chinatown, New York. All the 
tong shootings and murders were within 
the jurisdiction of Judge Foster. His rul- 
ings were so impartial and fair that the 
tongs asked him to act as go-between dur- 
ing the peace conference. 
out all Celestial bickerings and the tongs 
signed a Manchurian document that must 
never have been a peace treaty. I attended 
the dinner given in honor of Judge Foster 
by the hatchet and gun men at the Port 
Arthur restaurant. I don’t know what I 
ate, but to this day I have a suspicion that 
I dined on a tiger’s gizzard, a rhinoceros’ 
ears and a mandarin’s beard stuffed with 
marble dust. From that day to this I have 
never cared for Old Peking crab waffles or 
Canton-flannel éclairs. 


When West Meets East 


We must give great credit to the Chinese 
for their earnest, if not Christian, endeavors 
to secure a varied menu. The small fins of 
sharks are really delicious if prepared prop- 
erly. I could supply you with the recipe, 
but will not, as I think that a bride should 
stick to her biscuits. Crow’s-nest chowder 
is strictly an Oriental dish and does not 
live in captivity. I also have the recipe for 
that, but have been requested by the War 
Department to keep it a secret. Dragon 
whiskers in rice-wine sauce is another beau- 
tiful dish, but I think that most people 
would order me to bring on the wine sauce 
and to bob the whiskers. Humming-bird 
kidneys with shattered sardines taste very 
well, and so do green beetles and powdered 
elephant tusks. 

They were all served at Judge Foster’s 
dinner. I attended as a guest and was 
perfectly satisfied to leave the same way. 
I expected the hatchet men to revert to 
their trade at any minute. Vincent Astor 
also was a guest who did not choose up 
sides. The dinner was so long ago that I do 
not recollect the names of the diners, but 
there were a number of high police officials 
present. A few minutes after the dinner 
Judge Foster and I had the pleasure of 
‘meeting in a lunch wagon. We dined heart- 
‘ily. I still have a set of inlaid chop sticks 
which have never been used. No reason- 
able bid refused. 

_ The patrons of Rector’s who dined on 
shark fins and bamboo shoots were men 


He smoothed. 


who were pioneers in Chinese trade and 
whose calling compelled them to live in the 
Far East six months of the year. Although 
there is great variety in the cuisine of the 
Far East, the Near West is good enough 
for me. There are many things served 
in restaurants that the cook is too smart 
to eat. 

We did plunder one Eastern country of 
its richness, and that land was India. It 
was from India that we got the famous 
curries and chutneys. We are indebted to 
India for curries of chicken, lamb, lobster, 
sweetbread and shrimp. Here is the recipe 
for a famous sauce which garnished curry 
of chicken a la Rector: 


Chop three medium-sized onions and brown 
in a quarter of a pound of butter. When brown, 
add a quarter of a pound of chopped cooked 
ham, a secant half teaspoonful of celery salt, 
about two dozen whole black peppercorns, 
several cloves and a large pinch of thyme. Cook 
for about ten minutes and add a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt and two tablespoonfuls 
of curry powder. Mix thoroughly and add one 
quart of stock. Cook about twenty minutes. 
Now take two egg yolks beaten lightly with 
half a pint of sweet.cream and add to curry 
sauce. Mix well, but do not allow to boil again. 
Now strain through a fine sieve and add two 
tablespoonfuls of fresh grated coconut. Then 
add cooked chicken cut up in pieces about an 
inch in size and a quarter of an inch thick. 

Plain boiled rice and chutney are always 
served with a curried dish. 

Serve the rice separately and allow guests to 
mix rice in with curry to suit themselves, 


Jewels From Russia 


The same sauce is used also in all curries 
of lobster, lamb, sweetbreads or shrimp. I 
have taken the presumption of writing it 
here, although I have no doubt that most 
housewives already know it. The Bengal 
chutney is strictly a native Indian dish, as 
it is a peculiarity of tropical citizens to love 
hot condiments and peppery foods. The 
chile con carne of Mexico is plenty of proof 
of this weakness—or it may be a strength. 
I suspect that even inhabitants of tem- 
perate zones have a fondness for hot dishes. 
In fact, I became convinced of this after 
once having served an irritable New Eng- 
lander with a tureen of cold clam chowder. 
He arrived in the kitchen only a belligerent 
jump behind the waiter. 

We raided Russia for its most important 
dainty, beluga caviar, which is taken from 
its original owner, the large sturgeon. The 
sturgeon is trapped alive and then confined 
in asmall tank. As the fish is always caught 
when it is on its way upstream to spawn, 
it is held in pawn until the eggs grow larger. 
Then the sturgeon roe is removed by an 
expert and the eggs are salted. The caviar 
is very perishable and must be kept packed 
in ice. 

Berlin was the caviar market in the old 
days and may still hold its scepter. It 
shipped its caviar all over the world. The 
pure-food laws allow packers to use only 
benzoate of soda as a preservative of foods, 
and then only to the extent of a hundredth 
of one per cent. We were up against a 
problem in the old days, as benzoate of 
soda was apt to sour the delicate caviar on 
its way to market. We fought for years to 
induce Doctor Wiley to permit us to sub- 
stitute boracic acid for benzoate of soda, 
but the good doctor always withheld his 
official permission. 

I have always thought the doctor was 
wrong in this one case, as in my judgment 
boracic acid is much less harmful than the 
benzoate. Beluga caviar is the brightest of 
the crown jewels of Russia, and seems to be 
the only one that has not been taken out 
of circulation by the Bolshevists. 

Another famous Russian institution is 
borsch, which is not a cathedral, castle or 
native dance, but a soup. Borsch is to 
Russia what clam chowder is to New Eng- 
land. Everybody eats it, and those who 
don’t eat it rub it into their hair. It fed 
hundreds of millions of Russians during the 
last few years of famine. There are differ- 
ent grades of borsch. The poorest kind 
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Be thankful that your pipe 


was not a Pilgrim ts 


es 
Sone 
r 4 


PRITHEE ponder upon the plaintive plight 
of poor Pilgrim Pipe... His life was one of 
bitterness and woe—a quagmire of quan- 
dary. He fared miserably. Poor Puritan! 


They even punished him for being 
possessed of a devil... when the devil of 
the whole works was the fact that they 
filled him full of raw tobacco bartered from 
the indigent Indian... Yea, thank your 
lucky stars you never knew such trials and 
tribulations. 

Imagine: the Pilgrim Pipe never knew 
the fragrant mellowness of good Granger 
Rough Cut... Never tasted the spicy rich- 
ness of nut-brown old Burley, mellowed 
Wellman’s way. Never puffed a pipeful of 
cool, sweet, rough-cut tobacco. .. 

Here’s something else to be thankful for: 
Compare the price the Pilgrim paid for his 
woeful weed—sometimes it cost him his 
life—with the trivial outlay we lay out 
for good Granger Rough Cut. We should 
celebrate 365 thanksgiving days every year 

. for the rest of our lives! 


GRANGER 
Rough Cut 


The half-pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


? Made 
mega pipes only! 


Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett © Myers Tobacco Company 
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EVERY BUSY MAN 
Will Appreciate This 


“/\ | EXT to actually ‘breaking in” new shoes 
> aman hates to go shopping for them. He 
thinks it’s a bore, a nuisance—a waste of time! 
It is. But for thousands of men buying shoes 
has become mighty simple. They call up the 
store and say, ‘‘Send me over another pair of 
GROUND GRIPPERS—you know the kind 
I’m wearing.” 
And without fuss or delay these world-famous 
health shoes are delivered to him. He wears 
GROUND GRIPPERS because their flexible 
arch, straight-inner-line and exclusive rotor 
heel keep his feet ignorant of corns, bunions 
and a host of other foot agonies.. He wears 
them because they invigorate him from the 
ground up! He wears them—and his wife 
and children wear them—because they com- 
bine comfort and trim, graceful style! 
Send for a free copy 


Get yours today. 


of our book *‘‘What g 

You Should Know If a Ground Gripper Store is not conven- 

About Your Feet." iently accessible, write to the factory direct. 

It will tell you a lot 

about health, happi- GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
ness and poise. 90 Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 


HOUR FEET 
Canit Stand the 
aff of an © 


8 Hour Day 


(;round (jripper 


S HOES Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 


ell, Whenever a 
Yung married, Oy te 
Of amber that You $2ay 
e ces oO : 
$e chaee see Ie 
fe)  Miche/;, > 
Tires * 


GLUYAS 
WILLIAKS 


84% SAY MICHELIN TIRES ARE BEST 


% THIS STATEMENT IS BASED ON FACTS. WE PICKED AT RANDOM 
1500 MOTORISTS WHO WERE TESTING MICHELIN TIRES OPPOSITE 
OTHER MAKES, 84% SAID MICHELINS PROVED THEMSELVES BETTER. 


MICHELIN—THE WORLD'S FIRST PNEUMATIC AUTO TIRE—1895 AND NOW 
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made by the peasants is brewed from red 
beets and water with beef stock added. 
Aristocratic borsch, as served in Rector’s 
for many years, is distilled thus: 

Prepare for roasting two Long Island ducks. 
Place in very hot oven and allow to brown, not 
to cook. Remove the ducks from the oven and 
put them in a large pot containing water. The 
water should be cold. Boil slowly for five or six 
hours. Take the ducks out of the pot. What re- 
mains in the pot is the consommé of the fowl. 
Into this consommé grate a dozen fair sized 
cooked beets. Strain the consommé through a 
very fine sieve. Clarify the consommé by the 
use of the white of an egg. It should be a deep- 
purple color. It is served piping hot to each 
guest, along with a small pitcher of sour cream. 
As the soup is served the guest drops the sour 
cream in the dish. 


This is the national soup of Russia. 


At first we used to import Spanish and 
Portuguese sardines, but later on we changed 
to those that come from the northern 
waters of France. Sardines grow harder 
and firmer in the cooler waters of the At- 
lantic. Asa matter of fact, France supplied 
us with most of our rare and intricate table 
delicacies. I have already mentioned truf- 
fles, mushrooms, pdté de foie gras and Bur- 
gundy snails. 

There was another novelty which at- 
tracted much attention some years ago. 
This was a monstrous apple. The French 
farmer would strip his tree of all apples ex- 
cept a dozen. All the force and growth of 
the tree went into these dozen apples instead 
of being diffused among a thousand. Pho- 
tographic negatives of Washington, Lin- 
coln and Roosevelt were placed on the 
apples while they were still green. The sun 
would do the developing of the negatives 
during the summer and the result would be 
apples bearing pictures of these famous 
Americans. We served them on national 
holidays, much to our patrons’ astonish- 
ment. 

All our cheeses were imported from 
France with the exception of Limburger, 
and New York cheeses from Herkimer 
County. We tried one experiment with 
Persian cheese made from goat’s milk. It 


|was fortunate for us that we opened the 
| cheese in the cellar. The rich goaty perfume 
|automatically rang seventeen fire-alarm 
| gongs and our kitchen crew stampeded up- 


| stairs to the street. In all my career, spent 


in inhaling the odors of frying and stewing, 
I had never had that experience. Persian 
goat cheese is the ancestor of all odors. We 
immediately withdrew our ambassador from 


| Persia and severed diplomatic food rela- 


tions. We had a foreign representative 


‘who did nothing but travel through Europe 


in search of queer things to eat. He was 
advised by cable to stay out of Asia. 


To be Served on Blotters 


We went far afield when we imported the 
African peach from Algiers. This peach 
arrived around January, at a time when the 
Delaware and Georgia fruit was well out of 
season. It was a magnificent peach, golden 
and luscious. Weserved it in a cone-shaped 
glass about a foot high. The peach was 
peeled and then dropped into the glass. It 
was then drowned in a pint of champagne. 
The diner would then drink the champagne 
and the glass would be refilled. Each peach 
would stand three pints of champagne be- 
fore it was eaten. The glass was about six 
inches wide at the top, and I assure you 
that it was a very pleasant channel toswim. 
It was also very costly, as each peach would 
average around ten dollars when complete 
with champagne and other accessories. 

Champagne seemed to be the fitting 
bath for all food in those days. We had one 
guest who always insisted on having his 


ham cooked in champagne sauce. He hada 


friend who claimed that champagne sauce 
did not flavor the ham in the least. He 
said that he could cook a ham in ink and 
that it would taste just as well as one 
stewed in champagne. After much argu- 
ment the experiment was finally tried out 
in a famous buffet in Washington. I might 
state that one of the contestants was for- 
merly postmaster-general of the United 
States. The other was an excongressman. 


November 20,1926 


The champagne was easy to procure at 
that time, but all the stationery and drug 
stores of the District of Columbia were 
stripped of their bottles of ink. Finally 
enough ink was procu-ed to fill a tin bucket. 
Another pail was filled with champagne 
and a whole ham was dropped in each, 
They were placed on a hot stove and sim- 
mered side by side for hours. The aroma 
of hot, evaporating ink permeated the city 
for miles around. The champagne threw 
off a dignified, spicy bouquet which caused 
lawmakers on Capitol Hill to sniff the air 
in prewar suspicion, and mules in the far 
Virginia hills slanted their ears to the 
north and pulled their wagons with new 
vigor. At the end of the day it was found 
that the ink dried so rapidly that it cost 
more than the champagne. When the ex- 
periment was concluded the contest was 
called a draw. The inky ham tasted just as 
well as its more stylish brother. 


Economical Extravagance 


We will explain the joker in the deck. 
The man who bet on the inky ham knew 
that the fat of a pig protects the meat from 
all outside poisons. We know that the bite 
of a rattlesnake has no more effect on a 
Kentucky razorback than the bite of a hoss 
fly has on a locomotive. The hog lets the 
snake get tired of biting and then proceeds 
to stamp it into the ground at leisure. I 
tasted both the ink and the champagne ham, 
and there was no difference. I might state 
that the frequent rounds of glasses which 
passed while the experiment was going on 
were not filled with ink. They did contain 
a writing fluid that makes you write home 
and state that you will not be home that 
night. 

There was a ham from Spain which was 
in demand. This is the ham of the wild 
boar of the Iberian Peninsula. It was 
carved in thin, transparent slices and was 
served on breast of guinea hen. But there 
was a greater demand for Virginia ham 
served with risotto of rice. I might warn 
you that if you care to experiment on ham ~ 
cooked in ink, make certain that you use a 
whole ham protected by its inch of fat. 
Sliced ham would speedily absorb all the 
ink and you might as well try to chew a 
busy bookkeeper’s pen wiper. 

Another far land which supplied Rec- 
tor’s with unusual dishes was Egypt. The 
Egyptian quail and partridge had consider- 
able vogue for a while. But they could not 
be compared with American quail in any- 
thing except price. We had to bring them 
over from the Nile in cold storage, with the 
result that they lost their flavor, if they 


ever had any. Some of our patrons in- 


sisted on Egyptian quail in a loud, expen- 
sive voice, but they were the type of men 
who love to display their wealth and power 
by dragging their mustaches through the 
most costly of soup. 

In fact, like Sherry’s and Delmonico’s, 
the Rector menu was based more on the 
vanity than the palate of our diners: There 
was one lady who ordered strawberries in 
January. These strawberries came from 
Southern Europe and cost fifty cents each. — 
She would nibble one berry and then order 
the rest sent back to the ice box. As she 
held the fruit aloft on a fork she looked all 
around the room to make sure that every- 
body saw her. She ate there every night, 
and one box of berries would last her for a 
month. It was a rare case of combining 
economy with extravagance. She didn’t 
care any more for hothouse berries than a 
leopard cares to chew a wet whisk broom. 
She ordered them just to make her neigh- 
bors jealous. 

Whenever we heard a man ordering 
Egyptian quail in a broadcasting voice we 
could generally tell that he was a salesman 
trying to make an impression on his out-of- 
town buyers. Although we served English 
pheasant, it could not be compared with 
the grouse from the Adirondacks. Never- 
theless, the English bird outsold its Amer- 
ican cousin two to one. There was a 
snobbishness in those days which demanded 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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A 
Gorgeous 


Christmas Package 


that Every Woman Wants 


Fill her kitchen wtth 
Aluminex and make it 
smile allover- + -* - 


A splendid big package of Aluminex 
—the wonderful new aluminum ware 
that all the women are talking about. 


Every piece of Aluminex is as beauti- 
fully designed, as highly polished 
—inside as well as out—as fine silver. 


Rid her kitchen of all the old, bat- 
tered, unhandy relics, and replace them 
with the gleaming beauty, the smart, 
clean-cut efficiency of Aluminex. 


No selection necessary. The Christ- 
mas Package is complete, and every 
piece in it is something she needs and 


will be delighted with. 


Go to any good hardware, house 
furnishings or department store and ask 
for the Aluminex Christmas Package. 


Or send us your dealer’s name and 
$22.50 (money order or draft) and we 
will ship direct to you, express prepaid 
A DSN Smile into it 


ifit smiles back 
it’s ALUMINEX 


THE BUCKEYE ALUMINUM COMPANY 
Wooster, Ohio 


Makers of fine aluminum ware for 


Sais vt cdo ds This Packa ge Contains 
Paneled Percolator and Tray Double Boiler (2 ats.) 
Canterbury Pitcher California Covered Sauce Pan (2 ats.) 
Double Lipped Sauce Pan (1 qt.) California Covered Sauce Pan (3 qts.) 
Double Lipped Sauce Pan (1% qts.) 6-Quart Covered Kettle 
Oval Roaster Pie Size) Deep Pie Plate 
Tea Kettle (5 qts.) Double Lipped Fry Pan 


MINEX 


% Nore: Aluminex is a new, entirely dif- “The aluminum 
tay ested fo ems ware with the 
. smooth inside finish. 


November 20, 1926 
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and offering in- 
ue for the money. 


it Jackets 


Kn 


for men and boys. Priced a little 


knit 
lower than even the modest cost 


colors 
ot “travelo” 
comparable val 


”? 


The store you like best can prob 
styles, 
” Get acquaint- 


ably show you “travelo 
ed with the famous knit jackets 


over a million other 
men and boys wear! 


and heathers. Stop in there today. 
1915 Park Avenue, New York 


jackets and vests in a wide variety 
Try ona‘travelo. 


its out- 
quality and finish of good looking 
without 


Its rich colors 


> 


1909- 


teed 


INC 


are apparent to all. Wear it either 
under a coat or without a coat. 


Its original freshness may be 


restored by washing, 


ll be proud to be seen in harm to the jacket. 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, 


are supremely becoming; 


your “travelo.” 
standing style 


> 


S 


luxurious 


do away with chilliness 
cut down your doctor 


> 
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ch . 
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the aristocrat of and handsome Scotch heathers 


be comfortable 


” 
viet 


* 


it 


> 


“travelo, 
nitwear! Enjoyits soft 


IS season 
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in 


You’ 


bills and let this durable, sensible 
practical knit jacket take the wear 


that would destroy your suits! 


warmth 
and colds, 


k 


For comfort, good looks, health and economy 
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a foreign label on its packages. I think that 
we have outgrown that now, as we realize 
that home industries and products are not 
only better but cheaper. With Florida and 
California growing practically every known 
fruit, the only things we are forced to im- 
port from the Old World are red noses and 
Egyptian mummies. 

Even alligator pears, guava jelly and 
other tropical foods are now raised in Flor- 
ida, while we formerly were forced to buy 
them in the West Indies and South Amer- 
ica. Bamboo also is raised in that state. 
It wasn’t so long ago that all bamboo shoots 
were exclusively Chinese property. I don’t 
know just exactly whether the Floridian 
shoot is eating bamboo or not, although I 
guess that bamboo is bamboo when it isn’t 
a chair leg or something else. 

California invaded foreign rights when it 
started to produce the artichoke and the 
endive. Twenty years ago France had the 
full monopoly on both these salads. We 
were absolutely dependent on the incoming 
French liners for most of our fancy vege- 
tables and greens. The best melon we 
could get in those days was the Canadian, 
eight or ten inches in diameter. This has 
been supplanted by the delicious native 
honeydew melon and the Casaba. And so 
far as meats were concerned, American 
beef always did lead the world. As there 
are exceptions to rules, I must admit that 
Southdown mutton from the Sussex dis- 
trict of England was of the finest. 

It would have been possible for us to roll 
along very nicely without a single importa- 
tion of European delicacies, but, as I have 
stated, we utilized foreign dishes as bait 
for the vanity of the snobs—and they bit 
fast and often. Of course there were many 
people who had grown accustomed to these 
things abroad, but they were generally the 
men who gave the big dinner parties. They 
demanded everything just so. With the 
others we did not have to be careful. 
Everything could be so-so. 

I remember one dinner given by Andrew 
Freedman, builder of Subways and then 
owner of the New York Giants. This din- 
ner was given to celebrate the opening of 
the first Subway on Manhattan Island. 
The guests were men who were closely con- 
nected with the financing of the project 
and also the engineers who designed the 
sub. One hundred celebrants sat at a long 
table laid out to represent the entire Sub- 
way line. Little toy trains ran along the 
tracks, carrying the guests’ food and drink. 
There was a guest at each station and his 
signal lamp was a bottle of champagne. 
The trains were perfect mechanical models 
and a live third rail ran down the center of 
the banquet board. A little dinner like 
this cost only around ten thousand dollars. 


A Good System Gone Wrong 


, 


The heaviest dinner check ever picked up 
was gathered in by Reggie Vanderbilt, who 
celebrated his coming of age with a stag 
party. Among the guests were Monte and 


_ Larry Waterbury, famous poloists, Fox- 


hall Keene, Eddie and Billie von der Koch, 
Malcolm and Louis Livingston. All the 
diners were drawn together by their com- 
mon love of ponies and four-in-hand driv- 
ing. They were the finest amateur whips in 
the world. 

There have been many rumors about the 
closing of Canfield’s, but the money lost 
there by a young millionaire was the real 
cause. His parents got busy when they 
heard of it and brought tremendous pres- 
sure down on Mr. Canfield. 

The raid on Canfield’s was under the 
personal direction of William Travers 
Jerome, famous district attorney who con- 
ducted the Thaw case. He decided to make 
it a day’s work while he was about it, and 
made a tour of Honest John Kelly’s, Davy 
Johnson’s, Daly’s, Westcott’s and about 
twenty others. From that night to this day 
there has not been a roulette wheel in New 
York City. Jerome went on record by say- 
ing that no roulette wheel was on the level, 
and he was almost right. Jerome was going 
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so strong in those days that they called 
him the pocket edition of Roosevelt. He 
drove them all out, big and little. 

I have played roulette at Monte Carlo, 
Biarritz and Trouville. I had‘a splendid 
system if it hadn’t been for the fact that 
I always lost. The system was given to 
me by one of my college professors, who 
worked it out on a wheel, but it must have 
been a cart wheel. He perfected it in 
the seclusion of his study and assured me 
that it was unbeatable. The Monte Carlo 
croupiers may have been uneducated, but 
their reach was longer than mine. The 
wheels may have been crooked, but we all 
know the story about the old-timer who 
spent his time and money in playing rou- 
lette in a Denver gambling palace. One of 
his friends told him that the wheel was 
crooked. He retorted sadly, ‘‘I know it. 
But it’s the only wheel in town.” 


The Horsey Dinner 


Getting back to the dinners, I think the 
smartest one was given by C. K. G. Bill- 
ings, owner of the illustrious trotter, Lou 
Dillon. The dinner was held at Sherry’s and 
the guests were all on horseback. The 
ladies rode sidesaddle and the gentlemen 
cross-saddle. The tables were seven feet 
high and, of course, there were no. chairs. 
The waiters were on foot. The problem of 
getting the horses in was almost as difficult 
as getting the guests out. Although the 
stunt got immense publicity, I suspect that 
it was a very uncomfortable dinner, as the 
steeds developed a natural appetite for 
celery, ignored the soup and meat, but in- 
sisted on sharing the salads with the ladies 
and gentlemen. The nags must have been 
terribly disappointed when dessert con- 
sisted of orange sherbet instead of baled 
hay. However, they got some good bites 
in on the lump sugar. Anytime I invite a 
mounted cop to dinner at my house, I in- 
sist on him parking his horse outside in the 
vestibule. 

Then there was the fishermen’s dinner 
given by Jerome Siegel. Among the guests 
equipped with rod and reel were Lillian 
Russell, Valeska Surratt, Nora Bayes, Lord 
Fitzgerald and his cronies, Tommy Lipton 
and Lord Dewar, Nat Goodwin, Wilton 
Lackaye, most of the Shuberts, and about 
every famous theatrical nam2 that used 
incandescent lights for ink. The table was 
a hollow square, with the tank in the cen- 
ter. Live trout sparkled and speckled in 
the tank and everybody was forced to 
catch his or her own dinner. 

It was a question whether the theatrical 
or the horse clique was the gayest in Broad- 
way night life. The polo bunch always put 
on an extra sprint during Horse Show Week, 
and I guess they earned the honors of the 
year. There was never any seven days like 


7 Horse Show Week in New York. Remem- 


ber that I am speaking of the days when it 
was no disgrace to be run over by a horse 
and wagon and when there was always 
plenty of parking space for bicycles. A dol- 
lar went farther in those days even if the 
headache did not last as long. The week 
was one long whirl of dinners and enter- 
tainments. 

Madison Square Garden was decorated at 
enormous expense and society flocked there 
from all over the country. 

Some of the exhibitors were Judge Moore, 
Frank Gould, Harry Payne Whitney, George 
Watson and our old friend Foxhall Keene, 
who rode his own jumpers. 

It taxed our ingenuity to supply novel- 
ties in food during Horse Show Week, and I 
guess Sherry’s and Delmonico’s were in 
the same fix. But I imagine we managed 
to strike a fairly good average for good 
food and wines. We figured that the honor 
of the establishment was at stake with 
every meal served. There was only one 
dinner in which we fell into a slump. That 
was the dinner given by members of the 
Lambs Club to Harry Woodruff, the star 
of Brown of Harvard. The guests num- 
bered forty-four. Woodruff was a fine- 
looking man and was at one time rumored 
to be engaged to Anna Gould. 
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“Boy! OhBoy! Wait 
Till They Drop! 


“Maybe we won't do a thing to that box of Spratt’s! 
The only biscuit we’ll leave will be the one on the 
outside of the box!” 
A box of Spratt’s is just about as tempting to a healthy 
pup as the jam jar on the shelf to a normal small boy! 
Dogs instinctively like SPRATT’S—like it much better 
than the left-overs from the dinner table. It is only y; 
natural that they should, because Spratt’s formula is / 
based on more than fifty years’ study of the require-/ 
ments of the dog’constitution. 
Feed your dog on Spratt’s and be sure that he will get / 
all the bone and body building elements in his food / 
which his dog nature needs to keep him strong and_ _/ 
healthy. Your grocer, or pet-shop can supply—and your / 
Veterinarian will recommend—SPRATT’Sorgetitforyou. / 

/ 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED / 


Newark, N. J. San Francisco St. Louis / 
4 


Write for this free 
pamphlet #S-116. It 
contains valuable ad- 
vice on the care and 
/ feeding of all sizes and 
breeds in sickness and 
in health. 


See 
CARE ans FEEDING 
“DOGS 


SPRATT'’S 


DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 
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Want $50.00 Extra 
For Christmas? 


ae =” 
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AMON the things which Miss 
Ruth W. Taylor of West Virginia 
wants for Christmas each year is more 
money—for herself and for tasteful 
gifts. Being self-reliant, she long ago 


discovered that she could easily earn 
it for herself. In a single month we 
have paid her more than $75.00 just 
for sending us new and renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


E want more workers to represent 

our publications, locally, just as 
Miss Taylor is doing. The work is easy, 
pleasant and dignified. You do not need 
previous experience to succeed, and your 
time is your own. We will pay you lib- 
erally for results whether you have one or 
ten hours to spare—but if you want 
$50.00 this month do not delay. 


—-------------— Mail This Coupon Toda 


The Curtis Publishing Company ; 
659 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I am interested in your cash plan for more money. Please tell me about it. 


Name 


Street. 
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EQUIPS 


YOUR FORD 


USE THIS COUPON 


For the enclosed $_________ pl ease 
send me Rie Nie Pedal Pants for 
Car. Year 


Name 


Address 
Dealer’s 


TuHos. D. RICHARDSON Co. Philadelphia 
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een Out 


CY DRAFTS 


Now youcan es in winter without getting 


cold feet. Equip your car with Rie Nie 
Pedal Pants! The snow and drafts which 
ordinarily whizz up the open spaces around 
the pedals and brake levers, cannot get by 
this clever, durable rubber protector. In- 
stalled in two minutes without a tool. Just 
slip the base under your floor mat and the 
sleeves over your pedals and levers. No 
chance for cold, heat, water, or dust to seep 
in, yet no interference with pedal operation. 


Ask your dealer for Rie Nie Pedal Pants today! 
He can get them for you. Or mail the coupon 
with money direct to us, specifying make and 
year of car. $1.25 for Ford Cars; $1.50 for the 
following: Chevrolet, Star, Overland 4, Over- 
land 6, Whippet, Pontiac, Oakland, Dodge. 


DURKEE-ATWOOD CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


PEDAL PANTS 


PAT. JUNE 1913 OCT.1916 


Different 


SIZES ~ 


Dida 
prices~ 


*V-ALL- NO- 


The Originators and Sole Makers of ir 


U Dont U! 


*V-ALL-NO AFTER DINNER MINT- a 


I remember the food served at Wood- 
ruff’s dinner because we received special 
written instructions from the Lambs pres- 
ent. At that time Rector’s was known as 
the Lambs Annex. The Lambs who had 
been suspended from their club for a week 
or a month always joined Rector’s. There 
were some days when our membership was 
larger than the parent club. 

We got so that we used to suspend the 
members ourselves. A famous comedian 
was a member of Rector’s for one year 
hand running. He had been suspended 
from the Lambs for that period for sweep- 
ing the glassware off the bar with a very 
fine Malacca cane, He crashed a magnifi- 
cent array of cut glass to the floor with 
one dignified sweep. After his suspension 
was up he went back to the club and met 
a friend at the bar. His friend asked him 
where he had been. 

The actor replied, ‘‘I was suspended for 
a year.” 

The friend asked, “‘ What for?”’ 

“This.”? And with the remark, the co- 
median swung the same fine Malacca cane 
over the bar and again splintered a beauti- 
ful collection of glasses on the floor. He 
renewed his membership in Rector’s for 
another season. 


Lone: Wolf Eccentricities 


It is usual to start a well-ordered dinner 
by first serving canapés of caviar and an- 
chovies. This being the case, we omitted 
them altogether at the Woodruff dinner 
and served nothing. The next course was 
soup, which was served cold. The oysters 
were warm. So was the celery, and the 
olives were red-hot. The fish was frozen 
stiff and impossible to bite, much less eat. 
The meat was served all right, but when a 
guest tried to salt or pepper it, the tops 
came off the shakers and the meat was del- 
uged with Cayenne pepper and salt. The 
salad consisted of old banana skins and rub- 
ber bands. The coffee was served in tin 
cups and the cigars were the finest stumps 
we could find in an exclusive neighborhood. 
The ice cream was stuffed with absorbent 
cotton. If any guest asked for a serviette 
the waiter would bring in a piece of a bur- 
lap bag. 

This remarkable dinner was almost 
equaled by an eccentric character who 
actually ate all his dinners backward, start- 
ing with coffee and reversing through the 
entire menu, finally winding up with oys- 
ters. He always dined alone and never 
varied his culinary routine. I used to get 
seasick watching him eat. 

Another lone diner was a South American 
who ordered a double carafe of beer and 
four portions of ice cream. To my amaze- 
ment, he dropped the ice cream into the 
beer and then drank the mixture. A queer 
diet for a lone wolf. 

We had many solitary guests who strode 
in night after night, sat at a table and 
brooded amidst the laughter and conversa- 
tion. It would be an accurate guess to 
judge them to be men with domestic or 
financial troubles or lawyers figuring out in- 
tricate problems. 

There was one lonely patron who stuck 
out like a pump handle on a farm. You 
could spot him farther than a shipwrecked 
sailor can see a lighthouse. He wore three 
kinds of full dress. One was a vivid blue, 
one was red and the third was grayish 
green. 

He came into Rector’s for years and 
had what we might call the right of way. 
That is, none of the boisterous regulars ever 
insulted him or called attention to his garb. 
Nobody ever knew who he was, although 
a cabby informed us that the mysterious 
blue-red-and-green stranger lived at the 
Plaza Hotel, which was as costly as it was 
exclusive. No man or woman ever dined 
with the tricolored hermit. A full-dress 
suit is terrible enough without being forced 
to see one in bright red. 

I have already mentioned Dan Daly, 
who dined alone on snails and champagne. 
But he had a reason, for he was a very sick 
man. Every organization or club has its 
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member who doesn’t fraternize and insists 
on spending his nights sunk to his hubs in 
the deepest and best morris chair. Such a 
man always casts a chill over me. It is 
best illustrated in a theater. Drop one 
single grouch in a row of happy people and 
he will envelop them all in gloom. Try it 
yourself some time. You will be able to 
freeze an entire row in the audience. 

I may be wrong about this. But it was 
my business to see that everybody in 
our establishment was happy. Therefore a 
frowning face was a challenge to me. Pos- 
sibly all the other diners were too busy to 
notice one exception. 

There was another single guest who al- 
ways came in alone and always left alone. 
He was the jolly man about town who knew 
everybody in the place, and before the eve- 
ning was over he would have made the 
rounds of the tables, nibbled at many a 
chafing dish and sampled numerous free 
drinks. He enjoyed himself immensely, 
was a good story-teller and never allowed 
the fun to simmer down. But when the 
check arrived he was on his way to another 
group of friends at another table. He would 
flirt gently with the ladies at a table, but 
never openly enough to risk a quarrel. The 
queer thing about this type is that he was 
always welcome in spite of the fact that he 
was looking out of the window when the 
waiter arrived with the total of bad news. 
The waiters were wise to him and never 
bothered him with the bill. However, he 
added to the gayety of nations like a paper 
hat at a birthday party. 

It takes one of every kind to make a 
world, but it’s worse when they’re twins. 
The man who runs an omnibus must expect 
to carry all kinds of passengers just so long 
as somebody pays the fare. Green full 
dress, men about tables and individuals 
who ate their dinner backward must fit 
into the scheme of things somewhere. We 
couldn’t tell just what eccentricities our 
patrons would develop after being seated 
at the table, and didn’t. care much, pro- 
vided they paid the check and left without a 
declaration of war. 


A Water:Marked Check 


Sometimes, after a man had dined heart- 
ily, we were confronted with the problem 
of collecting the price of the meal. Very 
often he might have left his pocketbook at 
home on the usual convenient piano. If we 
knew him we would take his personal 
check. If he couldn’t identify himself and 
seemed sincere, there was nothing to do but 
show him the door in a courteous manner. 
If we thought he was trying to defraud us 
we might threaten him with arrest. But 
we never accepted a stranger’s check 
after a sad experience with one drawn on 
the Bank of Lake Erie. That bank must 
have been in the lake. All restaurants must 
charge this loss up to experience. Some 
people make a practice of defrauding res- 
taurants in this manner, but have never 
met with much success in an automat. 

We had at least five hundred charge ac- 
counts for years, with practically no loss. 
Each one of the five hundred was entitled 
to sign his dinner tabs, which meant we 
always had a considerable sum out on 
speculation. This system may seem as 
loose as a shirt on a shad, but the only time 
we lost an account was when a tab signer 
had met with financial reverses in business. 
The restaurant proprietor of today has a 
decided edge on the old-timers. Now it is 
possible to attach a patron’s motor car and 
secure the money. In those times all we 
could attach was a bicycle. 

You must take risks in all businesses and 
bad checks are included in the hazards. 
However, the paper hanger who follows 
this precarious means of livelihood gen- 
erally has a career shorter than Tom 
Thumb’s bed. He is soon getting his con- 
sommé strained through iron bars, which 
operation doesn’t improve the soup or his 
chances of escape. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Rector. The next will appear in an 
early issue, 
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THE GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ 


as glycerine-tight .... 


H™ is the story of the depend- 
able, non-evaporating anti- 
freeze protection that every mo- 
torist wants for his car—told by an 
actual user: 

“T filled my Ford coupe with 
Radiator Glycerine Nov. 15, 1925, 
after washing out the radiator and 
putting on new hose connections. 
Since that time I have added one 
quart of water,” writes Forrest D. 
Bradshaw of So. Sudbury, Mass., on 
Feb. 27, 1926—fifteen weeks after. 

Think what this means. Anti- 
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rae the permanence of Radiator 
Glycerine makes it cheaper in the 
long run, its first cost is greater than that 
of other anti-freeze agents, so it is of 
prime importance to prevent its waste. 

Above all, be sure the cooling system is 
tight. Remember glycerine takes advan- 
tage of minor leaks. Your garageman 
can easily flush all dirt and sediment 
from the cooling system, tighten hose 
connections, cylinder head gaskets, and 
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tight. 
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freeze protection that won’t steam 
out on a warm day—dependable 
because glycerine won’t evapo- 
rate. No fuss and bother of con- 
stantly replacing the solution. Ab- 
solute certainty of protection at all 
times as long as the cooling system 
is tight—for only by leakage or 
overflow can glycerine escape (see 
instructions below). 

Even before the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce pointed out the many 
virtues of Radiator Glycerine for 


pump packing, so there can be abso- 
lutely no question that the system is 
leak-proof. 

Also don’t waste glycerine through 
the overflow pipe inside the radiator. 
Never fill radiator higher than within 
3”’ of the top of this pipe. This allows the 
solution to expand without overflowing 
when heated up. 

Remember only leakage or overflow 
can impair the permanence of glycer- 
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It’s an easy job to make your car glycerine- 
The instructions below tell how and the 
This chart is re- 
printed by permission from ‘‘ Automotive Con- 
struction and Operation” by Wright & Smith, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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The anti-freeze that wont evaporate 


protecting motor cars from freez- 
ing, automotive experts had used 
it in their own cars and recommend- 
ed it in instruction books. 

It is absolutely safe for the car, 
as it will not attack the metal or 
eat the rubber hose connections of 
the cooling system. If spilled on 
metal or lacquer finishes, it can be 
wiped off without damage. 

You will find, too, that it makes 
the motor run better, for its high 
boiling point permits higher and 
more efficient operating tempera- 
tures. As it won’t evaporate, Radia- 
tor Glycerine is economical. Be care- 
ful not to waste it through leakage 
and it should last indefinitely. 


» » » 


Mr. Bradshaw adds: “During the recent 
storm my car was in a drift for three days, the 
radiator was exposed to a sweep of wind during 
that time, and when I started the engine, I am 
glad to say it was not frozen. I have plowed 
my way through snow that would have caused 
other substitutes to boil away ; Radiator Glycer- 
ine is still there.” 


INSTRUCTIONS + 


ine’s protection. No replacement for 
evaporation is necessary except an oc- 
casional replenishment of the water in 
the solution as in summer. 

Use only pure distilled radiator glycer- 
ine solutions vouched for by a reliable 
maker and be sure your car is carefully 
serviced according to the instructions. 
You can then drive your car in all kinds 
of weather free from all. worry over the 
possibility of a frozen motor. 
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Ways that Cold 


me! 
i 
heavy repair bills. 


Weather Harms Your Car 


ANY motorists fail to realize the serious harm 

thatcomesto their car through cold weather. 
They seem to think that as long as their motor 
keeps running, all is well. 


There is serious danger to your motor—danger 
that cuts years from its life and service—unless 
you take the right step to ward off this trouble. 


To operate at its proper efficiency, your motor 
should run at a temperature of about 190°. As 
soon as it gets below this temperature, trouble 
begins. Here are some of the ways that damage 
a8 be done from running below this correct 

eat. 


Have You Had Troubles Like These? 


Cold weather causes hard starting. It puts a 
terrific strain on your batteries, exhausting and 
often ruining them. It causes dilution of lubricat- 
ing oil, resulting in worn and scored cylinders and 
pistons. It causes rapid and heavy accumulation 
of carbon. It results in startling lack of power. 
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damage becomes increasingly apparent when you 
are faced with heavy repair and replacement 
charges. 


How To Avoid These Dangers 


You can stop these losses with no trouble and 
small expense. The Allen Shutter Front keeps 
your motor warm on the coldest day, and gives 
you absolute control, from the seat of your car, 
over its running temperature. So simple and in- 
expensive that thousands use it in preference to 
any other form of radiator protection. So hand- 
some in appearance that the Rolls-Royce and 
other finecars use it as standard factory equipment. 


There is an Allen Shutter Front for every car. 
It can be quickly and easily installed by your ac- 
cessory or garage man. Don’t take chances with 
cold weather; have an Allen on your car without 
further delay. 

It always works. 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Manufacturers also of The Famous Allen Tire Case 
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Say 


Why let cold 
weather fill up 
your cylinders 
with. carbon? 
Keep the motor 
warm, and min- 

imize carbon, 


A motor without a 

shutter front is hard- 

er to start in cold 
weather. 


Cold weather is very 
hard on_ batteries. 
Don’t let winter 
force you to use the 
crank. 


Do you find yourself shifting gearsoftenerin winter? That 
means that cold weather is stealing power from your car, 


For Nickel Plated Shutter Fronts add $15.00 to above prices, 
Genuine Nickel Silver, all models, complete $50.00 each. 
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About the same time, or a little earlier, 


Joseph Warren, a fire-eating patriot, whose ° 


might split the difference between pen and 
sword, had the happy ‘idea of writing Free 
America to the tune of The British Grena- 
diers. He rimes “ America” with ‘ abe 4 
“away,” “day,” “prey, ” “betray, 9 oo 
ray,” and “obey,” successively, not rr 
speak of “‘tomb”’ and “‘Rome.’’ One line 
in the opening stanza runs, “‘Oppose, op- 
pose, oppose, oppose.”’ In thesecond, third, 
fourth and fifth this is changed to “‘ Huzza, 
huzza, huzza, huzza.’”’ The sixth stanza 
introduces the original variant, ‘“‘And fight 
and shout, and shout and fight,” while the 
last plays safe with ‘“‘The sons, the sons, 
the sons, the sons, of brave America.”’ 

But even in the earliest days sentimen- 
tality had its fling. The romantic ballad 


became popular at the very start of the 


nineteenth century and it has never lost its 
grip. One of the most elegant was. called 
Love’s Ritornella, and its heroine was Gen- 
tle Zitella who was invited by a strange 
gentleman to hear him sing, but declined 
to wait because of her fear of a dreaded 
bandit, and, of course, it wasn’t a gentle- 
man at all, but the bandit himself. This 
song was popularized by James Wallack in 
a play called The Bandit, at the Park 
Theatre. 


Famous Sob Ballads 


Woodman, Spare That Tree drew tears 
from nature-loving audiences until it was 
parodied by a bold collegian of the late 
40’s as Barber, Spare Those Hairs; and 
many a beaker of beer or ale went bottom 
up to the sentiment of Wife, Children and 
Friends. A pathetic ballad of the 40’s was 
Old Rosin, the Beau—frequently spelled 
“Bow” by those who seemed to think it 
- had something to do with a fiddle—and this 
tune was used for several political songs, 
including one for Henry Clay and one for 
Lincoln, and kept its vogue right on into 
the 70’s. 

Songs of self-pity took an early hold on 
the American public—Old Rosin belonged 
to this class—and today the suggestion of 
martyrdom is still the surest way to stir 
an audience. Do They Miss Me at Home? 
ran through several variations, and nobody 
seemed to suspect that the answer was 
probably “‘No.’’ Nobody’s Darling led to 
They Say I am Nobody’s Darling, and 
there were many others. This habit of de- 
manding gratuitous sympathy was paro- 
died in The Son of a Gambolier—‘‘I’m a 
rambling rake of poverty’’—but persisted, 
nevertheless, concentrating finally in the 
great mass of songs in celebration of death, 
before, during or after the event. 

Referenees to a specific grave have al- 
ways been popular,.as in Alice Hawthorne’s 
Listen to the. Mocking Bird, which, con- 
trary to general opinion, is not just a whis- 
tling solo, but a very pathetic lament over 
the deceased Hally. She may have been 
related to one of the H. P. Danks hero- 
ines—he wrote much more than Silver 
Threads Among the Gold—whose name 
was Allie, and the first stanza runs: 


Allie darling, blue-eyed Allie, 
Do you not remember well, 
In yon little vine-clad cottage, 
Loving stories we did tell? 
Sweetest flowers bloomed around us, 
Gentle zephyrs flitted by, 
Bidding fair a happy future, 
Allie, dear, for you and I. * 


Why Did They Dig Ma’s Grave So Deep? 

* was a familiar question in the 70’s and 80’s, 
* and made a very good quartet for the recent 
‘revival of Fashion. In the Baggage Coach 
Ahead, written in the early 90’s by Gussie 
Davis, a colored Pullman porter, drama- 
tized death by shipping the mother’s coffin 


*Copyright, Oliver Ditson Co., New York. Used 
by permission. 


on the same train with the sorrowing father 
and a howling infant, and it is still popular. 
Mr. Davis also composed The Fatal. Wed- 
ding, in which the husband commits sui- 
cide, after his child, by a wronged first 
wife, dies conveniently in the church, but 
this song belongs rather to the great scan- 
dal school. 

Children were the favorite protagonists 
of macabre song writing, and the fashion 
was unquestionably encouraged by Dick- 
ens’ Little Nell and Mrs. Stowe’s irritat- 
ingly virtuous Eva. Put Me in My Little 
Bed started a whole series on the statistics 
of possible decease before dawn, and Thur- 
land Chattaway dragged in the problem of 
race prejudice with Little Black Me, in 
which the innocent pickaninny wondered 
if the angels would object to her color. The 
prize of the whole collection, however, was 
Only Me, by Ford and Bratton, an early 
Witmark publication: 


A mother of fashion was being arrayed, 
By her dainty French maid Babette ; 
Her two little girls in the nursery played, 
But one was her darling, her pet; 
A sound from the room caused the mother 
to cry, 
“Was that you, my dear Marie?”’ 
The answer came back, ’twixt a sob and a 
sigh, 
“No, mamma, it’s only me.” 
CHORUS 


“Only me, only me,” sobbed in a weary tone, 
Wrung from an innocent baby’s heart, that 
felt so much alone. 
One got the kisses and kindly words; 
was her pet Marie! 
One told her troubles to bees and birds; 
that one was only me! 


that 


Close to a white cot, on a bright summer day, 
The mother’s heart weakened at last; 
The life of her baby was ebbing away, 
The tears of repentance fell fast; 
“Now dowt you cry, mother, dear; 
needn’t care, 
It isn’t your dear Marie, 
And maybe the angels will have love to 
spare, 
A little for only me.’’* 


you 


Charles K. Harris, immortalized by After 
the Ball and Break the News to Mother, 
wrote a song in the manner of the Baggage 
Coach Ahead, but his chief contribution to 
infantile pathos was Always in the Way. 


The Sentimental Song School 


One of the best popular songs ever 
written about children, incidentally, was I 
Don’t Want to Play in Your Yard, by H. 
W. Petrie. Another in the pathos group is 
Only a’ittle Dirly Dir], by Addison Fletcher 
Andrews, which demands quotation. Its 
author was a member of the New York 
Tribune staff, assistant manager of Car- 
negie Hall and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, founder of the Manuscript 
Music Society, and a contributor'to Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 


I love to sit upon the floor, with nursey by my 
side, 

Or munch a gweat big apple, my wocking 
horse astwide, 

I love to fool with all my toys, an’ play at 
hide-an’-seet, 

But most of all I love the boys, that live 
acwoss the stweet. 


CHORUS 


For I’m only a ’ittle. dirly dirl, a innocent 
ittle dirly dirl! 

With my dollies I play, in the nursewy I 
stay; unless I walk out with Papa; 
Yes, I’m only a ’ittle dirly dirl, a good ’ittle, 

quiet, dirly dirl! 
Ev’wy hour in the day twying hard to obey 
my dearwest, my sweetest Mamma. 


*Copyright, M. Witmark & Sons, New York. Used 
by permission. 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 


Tue annual rainfall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 


power. 
The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 


billion. a. year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 


AMERICAN [TELEPHONE AND [I ELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


A SEMI-ANNUAL application 
\ of NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
~ enable you to enjoy the safety and 
A k 24 convenience ‘of clear vision through 
age the ENTIRE windshield each time 

y it rains ... invisible after being 
applied . . . will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
Regular 2-oz. size sufficient to last 
XA life of your car. Price $1.00 at your 
dealer’s or sent postpaid direct. Re- 
sults guaranteed. 
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Store Ligfits ? 


Replace WIN DOW switch with 10-Day 
TORK CLOCK, Turns lights ON & OFF 
regularly at times set. SIGNS too. No 
attendance needed. No waste. $20 and up. 
Ask any electrician. Let us send you 
“Window Magic’ & “Sign Logic” 
TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York | 
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ven Hundred ? 


A hundred dollars extra! It would be right 
fine to have it in time to spend for Christ- 
mas, wouldn’t it? 

Under a plan which we have—it makes no dif- 
ference what your age, or your sex—you should 
be able to make a long stride toward the ‘‘cen- 
tury’’—perhaps to exceed it—by Christmas. 


Send the coupon—today—for all the details. 


X-201-A ¥ \ 
$200 eh 


$2255 


: Thats | Betfer” 


Put Vesta non-microphonic tubes in your 
set and note the difference. You'll enjoy 
sweeter tones, fuller tones and note the ab- 
sence of vibration noises. They cost no 
more than ordinary tubes. 


VESTA Quality TUBES 


Dealers like to sell them because of the complete 
satisfaction they give. Write for Booklet. 
VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 Indiana Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 


Vesta for Vitality —— 
Vesta BaTrery Corp., 2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your folders on Vesta Radio Tubes, and other 


Radio Products. 


Name 


Address 
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Make Things at Home | 
with Speed Way Shop; 


A compact and efficient electric work shop driven 
by the famous SpeedWay motor. Equipped with 


Eight Motor Driven Tools 


Gives you a complete Lathe— Bench Saw—Jig Saw— 
Portable Electric Hand Saw. A portable or stationary 
power drill, equipped for buffing, grinding and clean- 
ing. Attach the SpeedWay Shop 
to any light socket and you 
have a completely equipped 
tool and machine shop. 


Only $10.00 Down 


A small down payment, balance 
in easy monthly payments, 
puts one of these efficient ma- 
chine shops in your own home. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Our free trial plan enables you 
to test out this shop in your 
own home. If it does.less than 
we claim for it send it back! 


Make Things at Home 
With this shop you can make 
attractive furniture, novelties, 
toys, radio work, bric-a-brac— 
countless other useful pieces. 


Don’t Delay— 
Write Today 


Write for full information on 
the Speed Way Shop. The shop 
is a money maker for the small 
job man and fun for the:man 


Free Blue Prints 
Write for list of work- 
ing blue prints that 
we furnish free with 


who makes things at home. 
each Speed Way Shop. 


Write today. 
Electro-MagneticTool Company 
1830S.52ndAve.,Cicero, Ill.(AdjoiningChicago) 


Manager, Dept.111-B. Please send me particulars about | 
10-day free trial, free blue prints and $10 down payment. 


Nameé..... 


Address Gitiatahietace: te me | 
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THE SATURDAY 


| I’m six years old two weeks ago, an’ weigh 

just thirty-nine; 

| My hair is short but tt will gwow, my eyes are 
large and fine; 

I wear the cutest ’ittle fwocks that ever you 
did see, 

Aw all the way from hat to socks, I’m sweet 
as sweet can be. 


CHORUS 


Some day I’ll be a gweat big dirl, an’ have 
long dwesses, too, 

An’ wear a necklace made of pearl, just like 
my sister Lou; 

I’ll go to theaters, dances, balls, an’ marwy 
some young man; 

He’ll take me to Niagawa Falls, pwovidin’ 
that he can.* 


Close to the sentimental school of self- 
pity was that vague mass of song literature 
that merely hinted at causes of distress and 
implied that someone was not angry, only 
terribly, terribly hurt. An early specimen 
bore the title We Never Speak as We Pass 
By, and was musically interesting because 
of the now familiar echo form, in which a 
line of solo is repeated in harmony, as 
popularized by How Dry I Am, Sweet 
Adeline, Say Au Revoir, And When I Die, 
and so on. 

Mrs. Charles Barnard adorned this style 
with her drippingly pathetic Take Back 
the Heart, which ultimately became a stock 
phrase and the foundation of ribald jokes 
about butcher shops. A fairly recent exam- 
ple of the school was The Curse of an Aching 
Heart—‘‘ You made me what I am today.” 

Maudlin sympathy expressed itself ob- 
jectively also in a plethora of prisoner’s 
songs of which the current atrocity is still 
rampant. An ancient ballad of Captain 
Kidd must have done much to feed the 
flame of morbid interest in criminals. Paul 
Dresser, of On the Banks of the Wabash, 
contributed The Convict and the Bird, and 
Gussie Davis worked out Picture 84, a 
charming story of a visit to the rogues’ 
gallery, where a girl discovers her father’s 
portrait. In the second verse, however, 
the gray-haired superintendent explains 
that it was “‘for her uncle’s sake” that her 
father went to prison, for this scapegrace 
brother “‘foolishly forged a check”’ and it 
would have been bad sportsmanship to let 
him serve his own time. 


The Plague of Drink 


The Boston Burglar preserved the in- 
terest in criminology for the gay 90’s, and 
not long ago the passing of an attractive 
cutthroat actually produced a ballad called 
The Death of Gerald Chapman. The cause 
of temperance has enlisted the services of 
some remarkable songs, and for each of 
these there has been at least one ditty to 
celebrate the pleasures of drink, and per- 
haps half a dozen. Outside of the familiar 
exhortation to the landlord—Fill the Flow- 
ing Bowl—the wettest song on record is 


erations of stein songs, culminating in Down 
Where the Wurzburger Flows and Under 
the “Annhaeuser Busch, by Harry Von 
Tilzer. .The outstanding tribute to in- 
temperance in the 70’s was Champagne 
Charlie, but there were many others of its 
kind. 

It is difficult to realize that Henry C. 
Work, who wrote such sprightly tunes as 
Kingdom Coming and Marching Through 
Georgia, could have been guilty of Father, 
Dear Father, Come Home to Me Now. 
Such things as The Drunkard’s Lone Child 
and The Face on the Barroom Floor are 
practically forgotten today; but a few will 
remember Somebody’s Grandpa, which told 
of an old sot, ridiculed by the children, un- 
til one little girl defended him against them, 
saying “‘He’s somebody’s grandpa”’; as, 

*Copyright, Oliver Ditson Co., New York. Used by 
permission. 


Little Brown Jug, which bred whole gen-' 
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indeed, he was. The Volunteer Organist 
told of a similar lost soul; playing his life 
story on the church organ and then stagger- 
ing away to oblivion. Incidentally, Ernest 
Ball, who composed Love Meand the World 
is Mine, made a most appealing chorus out 
of the mellifluous word ‘‘saloon,” in waltz 
time. 

Flirtatious songs had a real vogue in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, and 
usually they displayed geographic accuracy, 
although generalizing in sentimentality. 
One of the most daring of these songs was 
called Croquet—also revived in Fashion— 
and the repeated question, “‘Was that 
croquet?’’ implied that the lady and gentle- 
man indulged in a little petting party, 
while the paraphernalia of the progressive 
arches lay about unheeded. It was Barney 
Fagan, still playing on Broadway, who 
later concocted the politest of all such 
songs—Decollette, which he described as 
‘the latest fad in evening dress.” 


The Human:-Interest Touch 


Some scathing lyrics were directed at the 
perfumed dandies of the antimacassar 
period, among them The Captivating Dude 
and Lardy Dah, but the summit of such 
satire was reached in Major Gilfeather, a 
classic of the Harrigan and Hart régime. 
Central Park figured in two songs, Flirting 
on the Ice and Twilight in the Park, repre- 
senting the opposite seasons of the year. 
The Dark Girl Dressed in Blue told of a 
meeting in Central Park, but ended tragi- 
cally, as the mysterious lady succeeded in 
making her cavalier change a counterfeit 
ten-dollar bill. Such experiences assumed 
almost savage proportions in The Bowery 
many years later. Strolling on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge was matched by Walking Down 
Broadway, and eventually the geography 
became more important than the love in- 
terest. This tendency has remained in evi- 
dence to the present day. 

A whole cycle of songs grew up around 
the circus, always a fascinating subject, in- 
cluding P. T. Barnum’s Show, Menagerie 
and other animal fantasies, the uproarious 
Oh, Fred, Tell Them to Stop, and a tragic 
ballad concerning The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze. Orientalism received due atten- 
tion in the endless Abdul Abulbul, Ka- 
foozalem and The Streets of Cairo, which 
brought the hoochy-koochy to the World’s 
Fair in 1893. This was also the year of 
After the Ball. ; 

The chief requisite of all such songs was 
a human-interest story, always with a sen- 
timental angle and, if possible, a catch 
phrase to establish the leading thought, if 
any. Thus Paul Dresser added Just Tell 
Them That You Saw Me to the Harris 
titles, and contemporaneously there ap- 
peared Take Back Your Gold, My Mother 
Was a Lady, She is More to be Pitied Than 
Censured, A Bird in a Gilded Cage, and 
eventually the parody: of all parodies, 
Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl. Less 
known today, but familiar in the:90’s; were 
Gold Will Buy Most Anything But a True 
Girl’s Heart, Don’t Say I Did It, Jack—an 
early plea for the unwritten law, greatly 
modified-——and I Won’t Let You Insult Her. 


The forerunner of the story ballad was | 


the moralizing song, such as You Never 
Miss the Water Till the Well Runs Dry 
(Waste Not, Want Not), Always Take 
Mother’s.Advice, and so on.- Harris gave 
a new twist to the technic by having his 
story told at secondhand, as in After the 
Bail, when “‘a little maiden climbed an old 
man’s knee”’—with the chief ‘accent on the 
“‘a”’_and dragged out of him the whole 


tale of a misunderstanding which lost him | 


his true love, because he did not know it 
was her brother who was kissing her in the 
conservatory. Two Little Girls in Blue 
used the same technic, except that the little 
girl became a boy, and where Harris filled 
(Continued on Page 206) - 
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ELEGANCE 


A quality much sought after years 
ago when clothes were more colorful. 


Permissible to-day, provided it be not 
foppish. The fabrics used in 


JOHN SHANNON’S 
ENGLISH COATS 


combined with the restrained outline 
of every model, assure that indefinable 
something which, for want of a better 
word, we call ELEGANCE. ; 


Write for name of nearest Dealer 
and Illustrated Style Booklet 


MAGNUS IMPORTS, LTP 


Sole Selling Agents 


208 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Wholesale Only 


JOHN | 
SHANNON'S 
NGLISH CLOTHES 
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AIR VALVES 


make 
radiators HOT! 
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AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam. radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 


stores. Only $1.60. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE "Lou 


$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Lou 
machines earned .annually $4000. One man place 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertisins 


‘proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 


$1000 to $3000investment required. Experience unnecessary. 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Science controls Light 
with 


HOLOPHANE 


Life without light’ would 
be impossible. But light it- 
self is useless until it is in 
the right place. For in- 
stance, no matter how 
much light is around you 
at this moment, you can- 
notread these words unless 
there is sufficient light right 
on the words themselves. 


Every problem in artificial 
illumination is two-fold: 
first, you must create 
enough light—and second, 
you must convert that light 
into illumination by direct- 
ingit to useful destinations. 


For creating light you have 
the wonderful Mazda 
Lamp; for directing its rays 
to the proper destinations 
you have Holophane 
Reflectors and Refractors. 
Never think of one with- 
out the other. 


Holophane units are made 
of prismatic glass, and are 
offered to you in many de- 
signs, each a specific answer 
to a specific (but typical) 
lighting problem. Howthey 
function is explained by 
the diagrams. 


Ask yourself this question: 
“What am I doing to 
deliver the light I pay for 
to the places where I want 
it—on my desks, my 
machines, my merchandise, 
or whatever it may be?” 


Remember that it actually 
costs you less to install 
Holophane units than not 
to do so, because the im- 
proved illumination they 
provide from a given 
amount of current pays 
for them many times 
over. 


Write us about your lighting problem and you will promptly 
receive expert advice for specific application to your case. 


HOLOPHANE CoO. 
New York: and Toronto 


A ray of light passing thru a 
glass prism is bent from’ its 
original course. Holophane has 
developed a wide variety of 
prismatic glass units in each of 
which the prisms are shaped and 
placed to direct the light exactly 
as’ required) by some’ specific 
lighting problem. 


What Holophane units do is il- 
lustrated by the diagram above. 
The left half shows the light dis- 
tribution of a bare lamp; ‘the 
right half shows the distribution 
from the same lamp when equip- 
ped with one specific type of 
Holophane Reflector. ; 


e tt 


Another example — Above is 
shown the light distribution of 
the Holophane R-r (Reflector- 
refractor) extensively used in 
schools, stores and Offices. 
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Holophane makes a specific unit - 
for practically every lighting 
situation—whether it be a fac- 
tory, office, school, show-window, 
street. or other place—whether 
the best. light distribution be 
concentrated, - extended, - sym- 
metrical or non-symmetrical. 
Above is illustrated a Holophane 


Industria! Unit now widely used 


by the Ford Motor Co; and many 
other leading manufacturers. 


1LLUMINAT Lown 
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“FERGUSON. ALBA 


The Tread-Power Thresher 


1860 


The Country 
Gentleman 


The progress of The Country Gentleman 
is as great as the progress of the 
farmers who are its readers. 
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e Village within the city 


N their daily buy- 
ing habits most 
city dwellers live in small towns and lead 
more or less small-town lives. 

Cities are so big that city people live in 
little sections, bounded by a few streets. 

City housewives buy their food, their ice, 
their laundry service, and all the other items 
of every-day trading from neighborhood 
tradesmen. 

Business men eat lunch, get their haircuts, 
and make most of their purchases within a 
few blocks of their offices. 

Inside that little area in which they move, 
they know the hotels, the cigar stores, the 
restaurants, the clothiers—in fact, every type 
of shop—thoroughly and well. 

Take the men a half mile from 
their business or the women a few 
blocks from their homes and they 
are in a relatively strange place. 


How the proprietor of a neighborhood 
business can expand it to serve a 
larger and larger trade 


zone has but one economical and efficient 
way to do it. That is by using printing— 
direct advertising. 

If you are the proprietor of a business that 
is too big to remain little, and too little to 
attempt to draw trade from the entire city, 
you will want to advertise, but you may not 
know how to begin. 

The man who can help you most is a good 
printer. 

Prepare a mailing list made up of names 
of people who live not too far away. 

Engage a printer to help you prepare a 
continuous program of direct advertising. 

Increase this advertising as your business 
increases. Increase your mailing list as 


WARRENS 


The merchant or shop of any sort STAN DARD P RINTI NG PAP E RS 


that wants to enlarge its trading Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


you increase the number of your customers. 


By the use of Better Paper and Better 
Printing the prosperous small business can 
become a prosperous large business. The 
neighborhood store that deserves to grow can 
lift its head above the little village within 
the city and become a part of the big-store 
life of the city. 


Choose a good printer, if you haven’t one, 
and talk to him. 


From his experience you can draw much 


helpful guidance. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 


For many years S. D. Warren Company has 
devoted study to ways and methods for mak- 
ing printed pieces more effective. The results 
of this work are contained in a series of books 
on various phases of direct advertising. Some 
of these books are ready; some are yet to 
be issued. Copies may be obtained without 
charge from any paper merchant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing Pa- 
pers, or by writing direct to S. D. 
Warren Company, 1o1 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


better paper \. 
better printing 
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(Continued from Page 202) 

any hole in a line by simply using “pet” 
as.a suffix, the later song substituted “‘lad.”’ 

The happy ending was definitely en- 
couraged by The Little Lost Child, which 
introduced the custom of using song slides 
on the screen. Ed Marks and Joe Stern, 
two traveling salesmen, collaborated on 
this song and founded their publishing 
business on its success. The story of the 
passing policeman who found a stray child 
which turned out to be his own, carried 
away by an errant wife in a fit of temper 
years before, has a firmer hold on the 
memory than has the rather banal waltz 
tune. My Mother Was a Lady, by the 
same collaborators, can legitimately claim 
some of the most delightful lines in Amer- 
ican song literature. The exposition con- 
cerns two drummers who sat at dinner “‘in 
a grand hotel one day,”’ pleasantly chatting, 
“‘to pass the time away.” 


And when a pretty waitress brought them a 
tray of food, 

They spoke to her familiarly, in manner 
rather rude. 


She accepts their banter good-naturedly 
until ‘‘a remark is passed” that brings a 
blush to her cheeks, whereupon she de- 
livers herself of this chorus: 


“My mother was a lady, like yours, you will 
allow, 
And you may have a sister who needs pro- 
tection now. 
I came to this great city to find my brother 
dear, 
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And you would not dare insult me, sir, if 
Jack were only here.”* 


In the second verse the drummers are 
properly ashamed. ‘‘ Forgive me, miss, we 
meant no harm,” says one, and asks her 
name. ,° ' 

It turns out that he knows her brother 
well, ‘‘and he often speaks of you.” 

The language of our song writers may be 
more sophisticated today, but the senti- 
ments are still much the same. Ballads 
still have a huge sale, whereas comic songs, 
dance numbers, and so on, are only pass- 
ingly popular. The great American listener 
wants to cry, and he does not care how you 
accomplish his purpose. American song 
literature, however, has produced a few fine 
ballads like Frankie and Johnnie, and Casey 
Jones, and, in general, the songs you forgot 
to remember are more important than the 
songs you remembered to forget. 

The vigorous coon songs of the past have 
degenerated into the Mammy palaver 
prevalent today. Animal monstrosities of 
frankly absurd character became labels for 
abnormal dance forms. Worst of all, the 
sugar daddy has replaced the impossible 
yet highly estimable suitor of nineteenth- 
century romance, and the most natural 
enthusiasms of mankind are turned to leer- 
ing farce and snickering suggestiveness. 
Our foolish ancestors may have been naive, 
but on the whole their taste in popular 
music was not to be despised. 


*Copyright, Edw. B. Marks Music Co., New York. 
Used by permission. 
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in one quick splash 


E make talcum powder, 

but we don’t recom- 
mend it for use after shaving. 
We find that it tends to absorb 
the natural moisture of the 
skin, making it dry and uncom- 
fortable. Besides—it’s mussy 
—bothersome. So are most 
greases, and, in addition, they 
collect dust even when care- 
fully wiped off. 

That’s why we perfected 
Aqua Velva expressly for after- 
shaving use. 

One quick splash of this 
crystal-clear liquid gives your 
face these 5 after-shaving 
delights: 

First: It gives the face 

vigorating, lively tingle. 

Second: It sterilizes and helps to 

heal little cuts and scrapes. 


an in- 


C fREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


SEND COUPO NOB E'OW 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 411-B. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Send me test bottle of Aqua Velva. 


Name 


S. E. P. 11-20-26 


with Aqua Velva. 
s-ounce bottles at soc (60c in 
Canada). By mail postpaid on 
receipt of price, in case your 
dealer is out of it. 


Third: It refreshes with a fine, 


man-style fragrance. 


Fourth: It protects against wind 
and cold. 


Fifth: It conserves the needed 
natural moisture of the skin. 
(Powders absorb this—leave the 
skin dry.) Aqua Velva conditions 
your face and keeps it just as com- 
fortable all day long as Williams 
Shaving Cream leaves it. 


Your dealer will supply you 


It comes in 


Let us send you a generous 


trial bottle of Aqua Velva, 
FREE. Just clip the coupon 
below—or send your name and 
address on a postcard. 
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Made by the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 


(More Than Two Million Six Hundred Thousand Weekly) 


IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted, 
either wholly or in part, without special permission. The use of our articles or 
quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling schemes is 
never authorized. 
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Must your children. 


207 


play indoors all winter ? 


N CALIFORNIA, windows open on rose gardens 
fragrant at Christmastime. Acacia trees sprinkle 
their golden blossoms on playgrounds and lawns 

kept green in winter by showers that drift in from the 
warm Pacific. 

Think! If you had lived in San Francisco for the last 
15 years, the thermometer in your garden would have 
averaged only ro degrees cooler at noontime on 15 
Christmas Days than on 15 Fourth of July noons! And 
in the surrounding suburban cities you may discover 
even warmer winter temperatures. 

That is one reason why, here in California, our chil- 
dren escape those anxious ills that go with chill, bleak 
winter weather. Their chest measurement is greater 
for it; United States Government Health statistics show 
they're taller, stronger. Year after year they win and hold 
national and international athletic championships. 


Other Millions Have Answered Your Question 


Granted—you say—I'd like to see my boy mowing a 
green lawn in winter. I'd rather my girl were playing 
tennis in December on a geraniumvbordered court, But 
my home, my farm, or my business—ties me down. 

Farms? Here are long leagues of cultivated, fruitful 
_land at practical farmers’ prices—with soil, climate and 

water that bring California a $500,000,000 crop each 
year. Business? Here are 4,000,000, people like yourself 
—the best consumers in America—to be fed, clothed, 
sheltered, entertained and served. Homes? For just as 
little as you would pay for houses and lots in the same 
size city or town anywhere (and often for less) you can 
have a home of your own in California. The same mod- 


erate capital that you would need elsewhere will serve 
you amply here. Homes can be bought on initial pay- 
ments of as low as $1,000. 


Why Opportunities Are Wider 


Remember, California's wealth is the genuine, hearty 
wealth of natural resources amazingly diversified and 
industries supplying the needs of a rich and growing 
market. Fruit, grain, stock, minerals, field crops, oil, 
timber—these are here in abundance. 

Four million Californians, with bank accounts twice 
the national average size, with 104 automobiles per 
hundred families, with more electrical conveniences 
and telephones, with finer schools and better homes— 
these four million people live so much better simply 
because opportunity in California is greater, richer and 
more productive for the average man with an average stake. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco, the gateway to Hawaii and the Orient, 


is one of the busiest ports of the seven seas, supplying 


to the natjons of the world California's abundant prod- 
ucts and manufactures. To meet the increasing needs 
of our commerce and industry more than a quarter of 
a billion dollars has been invested in new building 
construction in the last three years, and favorable and 


ed cs) 
See g/l the Pacific Coast on your Western trip this year 
For only $18 more, your ticket agent will route your West- 
ern trip to include a tour:of the entire Pacific Coast, going 
one way and returning another. For full particulars of this 
great trip with its scenic marvels and famous cities, address 
Pacific Coast Empire Assn.,140 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


advantageous industrial conditions are indicated by her 
preeminence in numerous manufacturing lines. 


Come to San Francisco 


Thousands of people are locating in San Francisco— 
to live near the sea, to educate their children in the 
excellent public schools or nearby universities, to take 
advantage of the many fine manufacturing opportuni 
ties, or because they find,contented employment, and 
together with their employers, are working out the 
destiny of this splendid city. 


Send for “California—Where Life is Better” 


Californians Inc. have no land or service to sell. It isa 
non-profit-organization interested in the sound develop- 
ment of the state, supported by thousands of public- 
spirited contributions and furnishing authoritative in- 
formation and helpful service to any man or woman, 
any business man or farmer, who asks for it. Califor- 
nians Inc. service starts with a 48-page illustrated book 
—**California— Where Life is Better.’’ Send for it— 
read it now! 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 
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SBANS S Inc 
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>; 140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 508 
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“IT use a Gillette,” say 9 out of 10 
Corporation Executives 


THESE are men of intelligence, of 
keen analytical powers. They think 
things out. And in their personal 
tastes, they use the same fine sense 
of discrimination ...So it is an endorse- 
ment of.no mean weight when so. many— 
so great a percentage—willingly acknowl- 
edge that they look to a Gillette for the 
cool comfort of a perfect shave. 


This is simply another proof that, based on 
the perfection of its shaving service, Gillette 
pre-eminence is an indisputable fact! 


Whether you have a beard “like wire” or as 
soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become a 
PERFECT shave if you read ‘‘Three Reasons’’ 
—a new shaving booklet just published in a 
new edition. A postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy with our compliments. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


$5 to $75 


THE TUCKAWAY 


In Gold Plate, $6. 
In Silver Plate, $5. 
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\ \way to make a bathroom 


Se 


Pe Sc cies 
Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Co. 
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because it takes paint, enamel, Textone perfectly. 
The new Sheetrock joint reinforcement system 


Have you been thinking that you would like to build an extra bathroom 
in your house—adding so much more convenience and value to your 


entire home? . provides complete concealment of the joints, 
We have a suggestion for you—one that has taken all the trouble, much and when properly enameled, insures beauti- 
‘of the work and a good deal of the expense out of similar improvements ful, washable surfaces. 
in thousands of homes— You can get Sheetrock in the quantity youmay 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard ! require from your dealer in lumber or 
Sheetrock makes rigid, non-warping, permanent walls and ceilings at low cost. builders’ supplies. Fill out and mail us the 
It comes to you factory-cast, in broad, high sheets that need only to be nailed coupon below for detailed information. 
to the joists or studding. It cuts and saws like lumber, and has the everlasting Sheetrock ig inspected and approved asian. effcctioe 
properties of the gypsum rock from which it is made. barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


i, ; ‘ UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
For such a use as bathroom walls and ceilings, Sheetrock is especially adaptable, General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


SHEETROCK 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
The FITREPROOF WALLBOARD 
ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee Cee ee ee 
72 designs from National Architectural Prize L S UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Contest have been compiled in an attractive book. Dept. 30, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send $1.00 and this coupon to Fireproofing 7” k Walls.” 

Dept. W, U.S. Gypsum Co.,205 W.Monee P RO D Use lasts se 

Street, Chicago, Ill. ° a 
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Old Dutch brings 


Nealthful Cleanliness 


so important in the bathroom 


= 


Health demands the highest standards of cleanliness. Old Dutch brings healthful 


cleanliness—that’s why it is used in millions of homes. 


The bathroom is devoted to personal cleanliness and should always be healthfully 
clean. It is so easy to keep it so with Old Dutch Cleanser, the ideal cleanser for the care 


and protection of porcelain and enamel surfaces, tile, glass, fixtures, etc. 


Old Dutch Cleanser removes all visible dirt, stains, and discolorations; also the 
dangerous invisible impurities which cling to the tub and wash bowl after the bath, 
washing the hands or brushing the teeth. It doesn’t scratch; scratches are catch-alls for 


germs and impurities. Will not clog the drain. 


Old Dutch is composed of a natural detergent; free from harsh, scratchy grit, acid 
and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles are flaky 
and flat shaped. They remove all uncleanliness by erasing it. There is nothing else like it. 


Saves work— goes farther— lasts longer 
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“What time is it?”—for the Right Answer 
rely on your 


Westclox 


Westclox 
Asics 
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America 


$1.50 


Jack 0 Lantern 


$3.00 


HE name ‘‘Westclox’’ on the dial of 
an alarm clock or watch is your as- 
surance of the Right Answer to the 
question ‘‘What time is it?” 
Luminous dial Westclox glow in the 
dark—you get the same answer then as 
in daylight. 
That’s because all eleven Westclox are 


3 


sg. 
Westclox ij 
Sach o' Lantern 4 


made to tell the truth. Choose any one 
with confidence, for each is a Westclox 
of the same high standard. 

The best stores have them with 
luminous or plain dials, from Pocket 
Ben, the $1.50 watch, to Big Ben Lumi- 
nous at $4.50. Prices slightly higher in 
Canada. 


WESTERN .CLOCK CO., EA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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“for Today and Tomorrow $125 to $18 


SILVERWARE! Gifts bright as Christmas morning, that will still 
be lovely, long after fifty Christmas wreaths have faded 
Exquisitely shaped pieces of COMMUNITY PLATE, that will bring 
silver-beauty to table three-times-a-day, for fifty 
years, or more... lovely .. . lasting. 
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HE first thing he could re- 
member was being spanked 
for swinging on the gate 
in front of the house where he 


was born. The gate was 
gone and so was the picket 
fence, but the clapboarded 
house remained as it had 
always been. It was a 
pleasant, unusual building, 
with a central portico, 
flanked at right angles by 
two gabled wings. Every 
third year for more than 
seventy years it had been 
painted white, and thesolid 
shutters a deep leaf green. 
Two fine old oaks had had 
room to spread defensive 
boughs between the street 
and the shallow steps of the 
front door. But why need 
he have been punished for 
swinging on the gate? It 
had neither rotted nor been 
worn out. Along with the 
gate of the colonnaded 
Frazier place next door, 
and the cast-iron grille of 
the stately Detwetter 
house on the other side, it 
had been uprooted, de- 
stroyed by a misguided urge 
for communal beauty. 
Somebody had conceived 
the idea that fences were 
ugly and privacy of no 
value. As a result there 
was now an unbroken vista 
of lawns along Oak Street, 
stretching as far as the eye 
could reach. 

He did not wish the old 
picket fence back again. 
What he would have liked 
to see in its place was a 
wall—a wall higher than a 
man’s head—and at right 
angles to each end of it a 
thick hedge as tall as the 
eaves of the gabled house. 
He closed his eyes and 
tried to imagine the place 
sosurrounded. He opened 
them and felt exposed, 
naked. It would be great 
if he could push open a 
gate, slip inside, close it, 
and immediately feel him- 
self hidden and at home! 
Somebody called his name 
as he started up the brick 
walk toward the house. He 
would have liked to pretend 
he had not heard, but he 
did not dare. He stopped 


and turned. Midge Frazier was coming toward him, and he knew she was going to 
scold him for not having dropped in to see her. 
“T’ve been home three days, Harry,’ she said accusingly. 


you I’d phoned?” 
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She Touched His Arm With an Extended Finger. It Was a Summons, Not a Caress. 
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“Didn’t your mother tell 


“Harry, look at me,”’ she insisted. 


fens Te US. UE 


““Aren’t You Glad to See Me?”’ 


“Of course I’m glad to see you, Midge,” 
face and tried desperately to stop the flood. He knew what it would do. 
what was white red, and what was red purple. 


‘Yes, she told me,’’ he an- 
swered, looking down and kick- 
ing at a tuft of grass. “‘I had togo 
to the city. I’ve just got back.” 

She touched his arm 
with an extended finger. 
It was a summons, not a 
caress. ‘“‘Aren’t you glad 
to see me?”’ 

He raised evasive eyes 
to her face and turned them 
away quickly. It was as if 
he were afraid of her, though 
he had known her all her 
life. Up to the time she 
had gone away to college 
she had been something 
intensely alive but unno- 
ticed, just one of the in- 
numerable blotches of color 
that go to make up the bril- 
liant carpet of childhood. 
Now she stood out from the 
mesh of everyday things, 
suddenly and mysteriously 
intact, separated and dis- 
tant. 

She seemed to issue an 
abrupt proclamation that 
she was twenty-one and a 
free agent. But he missed 
the sense of superiority 
which had once been his 
through the mere fact that 
he was a man and her senior 
by six years. 

He felt childish and 
wished with all his heart 
that he could be back in 
his boyhood, holding her 
kicking, squirming little 
body,all wire and rage from 
having tumbled from her 
pony. Immediately he was 
half blinded by a mist of 
memories. A larger though 
still small Midge arose be- 
fore him, intent on learn- 
ing to swim and hotly 
demanding her turn at the 
swimming pool. There had 
followed still another 
Midge, pliant as a willow 
to music and rhythm, 
warmth and roundness 
budding from a stem of 
strength. Those were the 
days when they had both 
taken a lot for granted. 
He had walked through 
them like an uncrowned 
prince. Handsome and 
happy-go-lucky, he had 
loitered lazily on the 
threshold ‘of possession. 
Now all that was changed. 


he gulped. He felt the color rising to his 


It would make 
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With a movement of desperation, he obeyed. He threw 
up his head and met her eyes squarely. ‘‘ The question is,” 
he muttered, ‘‘can you stand to look at me?” 

“Don’t be silly!”’ she cried, shaking his arm, her eyes 
drilling steadily into his. ‘‘Father has given me a new 
car. Will you go for a ride tonight—after supper?”’ 

“T’d love to,” he replied before he had time to realize 
that her answer, and even the steadiness of her eyes, con- 
stituted merely a comforting evasion. 

“All right. I must be going now. I’ll blow the horn.” 

He pulled himself together as he started for the house. 
It came over him that she had avoided 
giving him a direct answer and imme- 
diately he felt rebellious. He had no 
use for comfort; what he wanted was a 
show-down with Midge, with the whole 
town of Leaming, and even with his 
mother. He found her sitting in the , 
dining room, with the 
ponderous family Bible 
lying on the table before 
her. He had not seen it 
for years. 

‘““What on earth are 
you doing with that?” 
he asked. : 

“T’ve been reading,” 
she stated shortly. 

He went to the book, 
lifted the heavy cover and 
let his eyes run down the 
list of names written in 
ink which had turned to 
brown on the yellowed 
flyleaf. At the end he 
paused and frowned, for 
apparently his own name 
had never been entered. 

‘““Who’s James Har- 
rington Jones, Jr.?’”’ he 
asked curiously. 

SoS GNI 

“Me!” he exclaimed. 
‘“‘Why, I’m just Harry 
Jones! I’ve never been 
anything else.” 

“Just the same, that’s 
the way you were bap- 
tized—James Harrington 
Jones, Jr. But we called 
you Harry almost from 
thestart. First Baby and 
then Harry. Your 
father said that a man 
who couldn’t do better 
than get to be cashier 
of a country bank 
would look silly trying 
to start a royal line— 
especially a man 
named Jones. Hesaid 
you might haye a son 
and want to call him 
James Harrington 
Jones LLL s Sih'e 
laughed dryly. 

““T guess there’s not 
much danger of that,” 
said Harry. “‘But the 
State Street National 
isn’t a country bank,” 
he added, going to seat 
himself in a rocking- 
chair beside a bay 
window which offered ; 
a glimpse of the gar- \e ey 
den at the back of the 
house. 

“Tt was in those days,’’ countered his mother. “ Farm- 
ers used to drive up and hitch their teams for half the 
length of the block while they went in to wheedle a loan 
out of the first Mr. Frazier or Old Man Detwetter. Your 
father was assistant cashier for six years and then cashier 
for twenty years more. Those two were forever talking 
about when he would be vice president, but there’s always 
been a Frazier or a Detwetter that had to be looked out 
for, and I guess it will be the same way with you.” 

“They all liked father. They still talk about him at the 
bank.”’ 

“Everybody liked Jimmy Jones. They were always go- 
ing to do something fine for him. But he got ahead of 
them just once—he died before they could make up their 
minds.” 


(sit Biases 
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“But they did do something for you, didn’t they, 
mother?”’ 

‘““They voted me a year’s pay and gave you the chance to 
start in where your father started, instead of keeping on 
at college.” 

“That was something. Whatmore could you expect? A 
bank is a bank.” 

She looked at her gnarled hands. “If I could have kept 
on having a servant,” she continued half absently. “‘I 
can’t cook. The sight of raw food always frightened me, 
even when I was just married. Those first years before we 
could afford a 
girl were a 
terrible time— 
the only really 
terrible time 
your father 
amd I ever 
had. And 
now the same 


“You Can’t Know How Much 
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“Yes, mother.” 

“Why did you go to New York?” 

“TI guess you know.” 

“That’s why I was reading in the Bible. Pages and 
pages about wars and fighting. All those people were al- 
ways fighting about something or other; and the funny 
thing is most all of them aren’t even on the map any more, 
so what good did it do them to fight so much?” 

“The same good if did you to spank me for swinging on 
the gate.” 

“What gate?” 

“The gate to our yard—out in front.” 

“‘T didn’t think you could remember that far back. We 
used it for kindling when all the folks in the block agreed 
to tear up their fences.” 


“You see?’’ said Harry with a laugh. ‘“‘You gave 


-me a licking for swinging on the gate, and then you 


used it for kindling. I guess that’s the way with wars. 
They’re important while you’re fighting them. Anyway, 
this one is. Besides x 

‘Besides what?”’ 

‘“There’s such a thing as finding a blessing 
in a war. There'll always be an army of 
men who'll be glad to go to war just to get 
away.” 

“From what?” 

“From something worse—themselves—a 
lot of things.” 

“So you’re going, after all. It doesn’t 
make any difference that the board here re- 
fused you because you're 
my only support.” 

“No; that didn’t make 
any difference. I knew I 
could send you enough 
to keep you going. But 
you needn’t worry any 
more. The crowd in the 
city wouldn’t take me, 
either; the doctor turned 
me down cold.” 

Mrs. Jones arose and 
went quickly to stand 
over him. ‘‘Why? What’s 
the matter with you?” 

Hestruggled to his feet, 
pushing back the rocking- 
chair, and drew away 
from her. “I guess you 
know that too.” 

“Not your face—your 
nose?”’ : 

“ce Yieu 24 

“Why, Doctor Muncie 
said that was nothing se- 
rious. He said it would 
probably pass off, and 
that even if it didn’t it 
would never hurt you.” 

“Never hurt me!’’ ex- 
claimed Harry bitterly. 
““T guess it’s hurt me 
enough already. I’m not 
a fool either. Don’t you 
suppose I know you, or 
Midge, or anybody else, don’t really 
look at me? They can’t. Even the men 
at the bank recognize me by my feet. 
When I buy a new pair of shoes it’s as 
if I’d played them a dirty trick.” 

“Harry, you’re wrong. It doesn’t 
make any difference how a man looks. 


You've Been in My Mind,’’ 
She Went On. ‘“‘Last Summer 
I Went Abroad Just to Think 


I know it’s harder for you, because you 
were such a good-looking boy, and still 


a Things Out, and I Did’’ 


thing has come again. You’re working at the bank and 
I’m cooking for you.” 

“As soon as Philip Frazier gets his promotion I’m going 
to be one of the assistant cashiers.” 

‘« Assistant cashier for six years. We hired a girl the day 
your father became a full cashier.” 

“Things move faster at the State Street National nowa- 
days.” . 

“He used to say, ‘What difference does food make any- 
way?’ But it did make a difference. I’m a dried-up old 
woman at fifty, but I’m not a fool. I can’t talk much, but 
I can think a lot. He was a strong enough man when I 
married him.” 

“You oughtn’t to talk like that.” 

“Harry?” 


are—all but that. Think if you were a 
girl!” 

“But I’m nota girl; I’m just me,” he 
cried passionately, and turned toward 
the window to hide the tears of exasperation in his eyes. 
“Doctor Muncie is an old fool.” 

“What did the man in New York say?” 

“He said that for a person of my age I had the most ad- 
vanced case of acne rosacea he’d ever seen. He said there 
was nothing painful about it, but army life would make it 
worse, and that the Government couldn’t afford to look 
like it was recruiting cripples.” 

“Cripples! What about being captain of your school foot- 
ball team? Did you tell him everybody said you’d make 
the All-American in your sophomore year at, college?” 

‘What would have been the use of all that? It’s now 
that matters.” 

She laid her hand timidly on his arm. “I’m sorry for 
you, Harry, and then again I’m almost glad.”’ 
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“Please don’t touch me,” he said, shrinking away from 
her. “I’m not sick.” 

“Perhaps you are. What did he say you should do?”’ 

“He told me I'd better see the local doctor and that it 
would be a long business.” 

“Then you do that. You go see Doctor Muncie.” 

““T’ve been. First he laughed and then he swore at me. 
He asked me who the devil I thought was going to look 
after people who were really sick while he puttered with 
my nose. He told me to get out of his office and stay out 
until after the war.” 

“He’s terribly rushed or he wouldn’t talk that way. 
He’s old and I guess he’s the only doctor left in town. 
Have you seen Midge Frazier?’”’ 

“Just for a minute. She asked me to go for a ride— 
after dark.” 

“Did she say that?” 

“No; she said after supper, but it comes to the same 
thing.” 

“Tl get you something right away so you'll be ready.” 

“T don’t want anything to eat.” 

“That’s no way to act. You sit down and read while I 
fix your supper.” 

There are many women who cannot cook, but few of 
them are conscious of the shortcoming. Mrs. Jones was a 
rare exception. She knew she could not cook, and she was 
more than right. She had her own special way of destroy- 
ing not only all flavor but the food itself. Harry gave his 
supper the attention it deserved and no more; then he 
pushed back his plate, excused himself and went out on 
the veranda. 

He had to wait a long time, for it was almost dusk before 
he saw Midge’s open roadster shoot out from the drive- 
way next door. 

While it was light she gave all her attention to driving, 
but as darkness fell about them it seemed to him that she 
drew closer and closer to his shoulder. He touched her 
bare head as if by accident and then let his arm fall around 
her. She did not draw away, and gradually the night 
soothed him into forgetfulness of his trouble. He shut his 


eyes to the truth and found content in a dream of happi- 
ness. He held her tighter and discovered that her body 
was trembling, almost convulsively. She swung the car off 
the country road, stopped beneath a big maple in front of 
an abandoned farmhouse and turned to him. He took her 
in his arms. 

There are moments which live forever in a man’s life 
without marking any definite attainment, and this was one 
of them. The warmth of Midge’s body, blotted out against 
him, the feel of her clinging hands, the touch of her face 
pressed to his shoulder, were knitted instantly into a hard 
knot of memory which could never be untied. His blind 
content changed into violent unreasoning hope, and he 
tried to kiss her, but she refused him her mouth with pa- 
tiently repeated movements of denial. He had been on the 
point of pouring out all his misery, to watch it float away 
on the current of a love amazing beyond understanding, 
but now his heart began slowly to turn to lead. He sat in 
silence and waited. Presently she began to speak in short 
phrases, with pauses in between: 

“‘T had to tell you like this, Harry, pressed against you 
and holding you tight. There’s never been anybody else. 
It wasn’t planned; it just happened, and I know it was 
the same way with you. We never bothered to stop to 
think; we always just knew.”’ 

He nodded his head and tightened his hold on her, but 
did not try to interrupt. ‘‘You can’t know how much 
you’ve been in my mind,” she went on. ‘‘Last summer I 
went abroad just to think things out, and I did. All winter 
I waited to see if I wanted to change my mind, and I don’t. 
I know myself, and I know what’s fair. I’ve separated 
truth from mush and I’m willing to stand by the answer.”’ 

She paused. ‘‘What is it?’’ he asked in a flat tone. 

“Tt’s this.’”” She drove her fingers into his arms and 
pressed her face harder against his shoulder: ‘‘ You’ve got 
to do something. You've got to get well. I’m not a cow- 
ard—that’s all rot. A coward could have slipped further 
and further away from you without ever saying a word.”’ 

A feeling of hopelessness drained his strength. What 
was the use of telling her he had done all he could do? His 


arms relaxed and he slumped in his seat. His action seemed 
to anger her. She shook him and cried out desperately, 
“Why don’t you fight? Don’t you want me?”’ 

That was more than he could stand. A sort of fury pos- 
sessed him. He turned, caught her head, forced it back, 
leaned over her and kissed her blindly, passionately. The 
more she struggled, the tighter he held her. Instinct told 
him he could break her, and he did. Her tense body sud- 
denly melted in his arms, her hands fell to her sides, her 
head settled back, and her face, pale in the starlight, re- 
mained exposed, surrendered. It was utterly passive, wet 
to his lips with the tears that trickled from her closed eyes. 
Abruptly he stopped kissing her and drew away to stare 
down at her defenseless body. It was like the abandoned 
house beside them—an empty shadow. A tramp could 
walk in and take it. Midge wasn’t there; she was gone, 
hounded out as if by blows. 

*“*Midge!”’ he whispered. ‘“‘ Midge!”’ 

She did not answer, but he had known she would not. He 
climbed from the car, walked around it, slipped his arms 
under her and lifted her easily across the seat; then he 
took his place at the steering wheel and drove for home. 
The wind came in an increasing swirl over the windshield. 
It caught her hair and tossed it about in a lively imitation 
of playfulness and life, but whenever he glanced down it 
was to see a dead face, deserted by its spirit. Even when 
he stopped the car in the driveway between their two 
houses and she drew erect, there was no change. She 
merely laid her hand on the wheel as a signal that he might 
go. There was nothing to do, nothing to say, no farewell 
to be taken. 

1 
MAIMED hand can be hidden and almost forgotten, 
a deformed ear can be disguised, but no man can hide 
his nose. The reason people avoided looking at Harry 
Jones was because they liked him, but he could hardly 
have been expected to guess that, nor would it have helped 
much if he had. For years he had been the pride of his 
fellow townsmen. His prowess on the athletic field had 
(Continued on Page 73) 


Big Men in the Ward World Such as Thomas O’Brien and Ben Brosnahan Began to Approach Him in a Flattering Manner Through Their Lieutenants 
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instruments at Miami and 128 miles an hour 2 ] ee 
Miami Beach showed that for five consecutive Bry Kenmeth 
the wind blew 128 miles an minutes. There is 

hour for five consecutive little doubt that it 
minutes, and that the ba- reached a speed, in gusts, of 140 or 150 miles an hour; and 
rometer reading was 27.61, it is quite within the bounds of probability that a more 
which is the lowest barom- violent hurricane will never be encountered by anyone now 
eterreading on recordin the living in North America. It may reasonably be considered 


United States. as great a storm test as buildings and construction work of 
How hard the wind blew all sorts will ever be required to stand. 
during short and violent The great wind doughnut was upwards of 300 miles in 


gusts at the height of the diameter, but its violently destructive portion was only 
storm can never be known, about sixty miles in diameter. This fact proved to be very 
for the wind-measuring ma-__ surprising to residents of, let us say, Palm Beach. 

chine at Miami Beach blew Palm Beach is some seventy-five miles north of Miami, 
away after it had registered and the center of the hurricane passed over or very close to 
the center of Miami. Palm Beach, 
by comparison with Miami 
Beach and other cities inside the 
sixty-mile storm path, was un- 
touched. Yet while its inhabit- 
ants were listening to the crash of 
tiles departing from their roofs 
and the roar of a seventy-five- 
mile wind, it was their unalter- 
able opinion that no storm could 
possibly be greater than the 
storm that they were enduring. 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE MIAM hHERALO 
The Miami County Causeway 
After the Storm 


HE hurricane season in 

the Southern Atlantic 

States—and in all parts of 
the United States, for that mat- 
ter—corresponds roughly to the 
straw-hat season with a thirty- 
day advance oneachend. Many 
weatherwise persons in Missis- 
sippi and Florida and Louisiana 
and thereabouts believe firmly 
that the hurricane season extends 
from August fifteenth to October 
fifteenth, and cannot be induced 
to place any credence in hurri- 
canes that are reported to. orig- 
inate before August fifteenth or 
after October fifteenth. 

For the most part, these people 
are correct, though an occasional 
June, July and November sees a 
hurricane hatched in the watery 
hurricane nest off the Gulf of 
Mexico and watches it go roaring 
off, usually toward the jungles of 
Yucatan or the wastes of the 
North Atlantic. The winter 
months are as free from hurri- 
canes as are oxen from nervous 
breakdowns. 

There are wide differences of 
opinion in the matter of hurri- 
canes among persons of high in- Bere, Tse aa lely A 1cer 
telligence; and there is naturally FP sad 
therefore a large amount of abysmal ignorance on the same 
subject on the part of persons whose sources of informa- 
tion have been injudiciously chosen or who have had no 
sources of information whatever. Since ignorance of the 
peculiarities of a hurricane can easily result in wholly 
unnecessary death and injury, there is no reason why they 
should not be set down in print at every possible opportu- 
nity, even at the risk of wearying the hurricane experts. 


Plotting Storms 


ENERALLY speaking, there 
was no damage done outside 

of a path sixty miles wide; though 
many persons who lived outside 
of that path will hereafter know 
the sensations of regiments who 
remained under shell fire at the 
front for several days, and later 
learned from official communi- 
qués that their particular sector 
had been quiet during these days. 
In spite of the great size of 
the wind doughnut and the ter- 
rific speed of the wind in it, the 
doughnut itself moved forward 
slowly at arate varying from ten 
to twenty miles an hour. This 


South Ocean Drive, Miami 


A Doughnut With Wings 


HE hurricane that struck the lower east coast of Florida 

in the dark early morning hours of Saturday, September 
eighteenth, and cut a diagonal path up through the Ever- 
glades and across the top of the Gulf of Mexico was de- 
tected by the United States Weather Bureau in the act of 
hatching itself in the West Indies as early as noon on 
Tuesday, September fourteenth. Any doubt about the 
weight ascribed to the discovery by persons thoroughly 
familiar with weather can be settled by the fact that no 
vessels bound for the Bahamas left Miami after noon on 
September fourteenth. 

Like all hurricanes, this particular hurricane was shaped 
like an enormous doughnut. In its center was a calm spot 
where no wind blew; and toward this calm spot the wind 
and the storm clouds and the rain rushed with terrific 
velocity, and with the same sort of whirling motion that 
would be seen in a reversed motion picture of a pin wheel. 

It was one of the most tremendous and violent dough- 
nuts of wind that have ever been recorded by official stu- eet gem eran en aaa HE fF <== ; 
dents of hurricanes in the United States. Weather-bureau Flagler Street, West of Third Avenue, Looking East. From a Photograph Taken a Week After the Storm 
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7 ud forward movement, the people had been duly 

tis Roberts it might be re- warned of its approach. 
marked, is one of “Advisory messages,” 
the many peculiari- stated Assistant Meteorolo- 
ties of hurricanes. If one has barometer readings from a_ gist R.W. Gray of the Miami 
number of localities ahead of a hurricane, the course of the Weather Bureau in a mes- 
storm center can almost always be plotted with hair-raising sage to the chief of the 
accuracy. This fact seemed better known to the newspa- United States Weather Bu- 
pers of other hurricane-hardened cities than it did to the _reau, “relative to the intens- 
newspapers of the less experienced cities of Florida’s east ity and progress of the 
coast. storm were received at reg- 
Occasionally, however, for no reason known to man, a_ ular intervals from the fif- 
hurricane will change its course. And occasionally, also,a teenth to the seventeenth 
hurricane will stop its slow and terrifying progress and sit inclusive, and these advices 
immovable in one spot for many hours; and nobody can were given such wide dis- 
predict when such an occurrence will take place, or tell why tribution that it can safely 
it happens. Some sixteen years 
ago a number of hurricane ex- 
perts in a Tampa newspaper 
office were closely watching the 
progress of a hurricane that was 
majestically moving northward 
about 200 miles west of Tampa. 
It suddenly stopped its forward 
movement and remained station- 
ary for more than twenty-four 
hours, and by so doing it gave 
an exhibition of how the hole of a 
hurricane doughnut sucks mois- 
ture toward itself. The air in 

Tampa became bone-dry. 


Timely Warning 


ODILY moisture evaporated 
like ether or gasoline, so that 
the townsfolk shivered with the 
cold in spite of the normal Florida 
summer temperature that pre- 
vailed. Wall paper that had been 
on the walls for years cracked and 
peeled off. When one moistened 
a stamp it instantly curled into 
a tight cylinder. 

When the great wind doughnut 
moved on the Florida coast, with 
its center near Miami, on the 
morning of September eighteenth, 


PHOTOS. BY VERNON BUFROWS, TRIBUNE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Biscayne Boulevard From the Everglades Hotel Roof Garden, Showing How the Boulevard and Docks Have Been Cleared 


South Ocean Drive, Miami 
Beach, Three Days After 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE MIAMI HERALD 
Miami County Causeway on October 
11, 1926 


be said that the entire population 
of the lower east coast of Florida 
were informed of the approach 
of the storm.”’ In spite of this 
fact, the residents of the sections 
that received the full force of the 
storm showed themselves dan- 
gerously ignorant of hurricanes. 

As the doughnut moved in, the 
wind smashed down from the 
northeast with ever-increasing 
fury. 

Above the roar of the wind 
sounded the crashing of tiles, the 
roaring of water, the breaking of 
glass, the falling of walls and 
chimneys, and an indistinguish- 
able tumult of noises. As the 
front edge of the doughnut ap- 
proached a given spot, the wind 
at that spot steadily increased; 
and then, as the hole of the 
doughnut arrived, the wind 
slowed down or stopped entirely. 


Between Blows 


AYS Mr. Gray, “‘There was 

an abrupt decrease in the wind 
velocity between 6:10 and 6:16 
A.M., when the center of thestorm 
reached Miami. Many persons 
who had spent the night in down- 
town buildings rushed out to view the wreckage that 
filled the streets. I warned those in the vicinity of the 
Federal Building that the storm was not over and that it 
would be dangerous to remain in the open. The lull lasted 
thirty-five minutes, and during that time the streets of the 
city became crowded with people. As a result, many lives 
were lost during the second phase of the storm. With the 
passage of the center of the storm, the wind shifted to 
southeast at 6:47 A.M. and immediately increased to gale 
foree.”’ 

In another hour it was again blowing more than 100 
miles an hour and the wind blasts were freighted with solid 
sheets of rain that bruised the exposed flesh and forced 
themselves in streams through the smallest apertures. The 
hole of the great wind doughnut had passed over and the 
back edge had arrived. 

The hurricane intensity of the wind lasted for about five 
hours before the lull, and for another five hours after the 
lull—a ten-hour period that gave many people a wholly 
new conception of time measurement. 

Florida learned many lessons from the great storm— 
lessons that may or may not be permanently remembered; 
and one of the first lessons should have been the desirabil- 
ity of making sure that all summer residents of the hurri- 
cane belt—which is not by any means confined to Florida— 
have full and complete knowledge of the wind action of 
hurricanes, and a realization of the folly of abandoning 
shelter during the hurricane lull. 

It is probable that the wind violence of this particular 
hurricane will never be realized by any persons other than 


(Continued on Page 54) 


the Storm 
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EFORE the war each of them had occupied a po- 


sition of solidity in his little world. Niblett was 


known to have been the best house painter in 
Middleford. Porky was supposed to have had two butcher 
shops in the Mid- 
lands. Le Gros had 
been a gamekeeper. 
Napper, the busi- 
ness man, had been 
for a year at a pub- 
lic school. Denton, 
whom the war had 
left without arms, 
had been chauffeur 
to a great financier. 
Strangways was a 
master barber. 

With the excep- 
tion of Porky, who 
had been too old for 
the war and whose 
ruin had been drink, 
the war had, in their 
own phrase, done 
them in. Only one 
had achieved profit 
out of it, and that 
was Jerusalem, who 
had gained the Vic- 
toria Cross for valor 
at Gallipoli. These 
were the main po- 
tentates of the 
County Club. They 
kept also, as a sort 
of mascot, the boy 
who was called al- 
ternately Razor and 
Lightning. As Ra- 
zor was the harmless 
type of village idiot 
not uncommon in 
England, the reason 
for his nickname is 
obvious. Still, Ra- 
zor had his uses. 

The caddie house 
was a sort of cellar 
near the profession- 
al’s shop, with very 
little light in it, and 
warmed in the cen- 
ter by a huge iron 
stove, the fuel for 
which the caddies 
had to provide 
themselves. When 
the caddie mas- 
ter, the profession- 
al’s son, called a 
name, one of the 
club peeped through 
a spy hole to see 
what sort of prospect the player was. If he did not please 
the outer guard, no caddie was forthcoming, and the player 
had to take a small boy or carry his own clubs. 

The caddie master—and the professional himself, for 
the matter of that—had too much respect for the members 
of the County Club to force any of them to caddie. The 
professional had tried it once, but the night of that oc- 
currence all the windows in his house had been broken and 
his fowl run denuded of life. Of course a fox may have 
taken his chickens; but there were strange stories of a 
midnight feasting on the Barley Downs, and on the morrow 
the County Club seemed replete and pleasant, and marvel- 
ously sympathetic. The professional, who was a Scotsman 
and therefore a philosopher, cut his losses and said no more. 

But if the outer guard proclaimed that the visitor was 
all present and correct, the member of the club whose turn 
it was came out and stood blinking in the light. Niblett, 
the former house painter, invariably caddied in a derby 
hat, and smoked a clay pipe while caddying. Porky was 
the most picturesquely dressed of them all. He had 
trousers of tweed, an aged and greasy coat of the type 
called in America a Prince Albert, a double-breasted white 
waistcoat, and a stiff white shirt without a collar or tie. 
The frock coat was a reminder of the days when he was 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ‘HENRY RALEIGH 


Her Face Drained of Blood, Like the Face of a Guillotined Man. She Said Nothing; 


a capitalist and had two white and shining shops. His 
daughter, one of the town laundresses, used to fit him out 
on Sunday morning with shirt and waistcoat, but as the 
week went by they lost their glossiness, until by Saturday 
night they were a blue gray from drizzling rain, with brown 
splotches of beer lost through unsteadiness of hand or 
gesticulation in debate. 

Napper, the business man, wore in all weathers, dark 
January or flaming June, an overcoat which had started by 
being black but was now a dreadful green. The sleeves of 
the overcoat hardly passed his elbows, but the skirts were 
down to his heels. The barber was a dapper little man, 
with his hair done in a wave. Denton, the former chauf- 
feur, was always decently dressed, with his two armless 
sleeves pinned across his chest. The boy Razor looked as if 
a suit of reach-me-downs had been flung on him any way. 

Jerusalem, the young V. C., always was clean and 
sprightly, with the stilted walk of the horseman. Even in 
his face there was something of the alert look of a horseman. 
He seemed to be listening silently to a trainer giving him 
instructions: ‘‘Just breeze him over the last three hurdles, 
Joe, and push him along up the stretch. If he pigs it, hit 
him once, and no more.” Jerusalem always seemed to be 
listening to an invisible trainer giving him orders about an 
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invisible horse. When he walked he started away crisply, 
as if going to his mount. 

Le Gros, the gamekeeper, always caddied in leggings, 
and his sleepy small green eyes missed nothing. The 
County Club relied 
on him for their 
weather forecast. 

Of them all, good 
caddies, splendid 
judges of distance 
and condition of 
ground, Jerusalem 
was by far the best. 
He had won two 
open artisans’ meet- 
ings, and it was 
known that he could 
give the pro one up 
and a beating on his 
own course, though 
the pro was no mean 
player. His pecu- 
liar nickname was 
from his singing of 
Elgar’s setting of 
Blake’s beautiful 
poem: 


And did those feet in 
ancient time 
Walk upon Eng- 
land’s moun- 
tains green? 
And was the Holy 
Lamb of God 
On England’s 
pleasant pas- 
tures seen? 


And did the counte- 
nance divine 
Shine forth upon 
our clouded 
hills ? 
And was Jerusalem 
builded here 
Among those dark 
Satanic mills ? 


I will not cease from 
mental fight, 
Nor shall my 
sword sleep in 
my hand, 
Till we have built 
Jerusalem 
In England’s 
greenand pleas- 
ant land. 


The clients of the 
County Club, as the 
County Club called 
the players on the 
Middleford Links, 
considered Jerusalem to be a pure patriot, and were glad 
that England produced such men as this—men who could 
win the Victoria Cross, and were not pessimistic about 
their country, as so many old soldiers were. But the truth 
was that the County Club was as fine a collection of ruffians 
as the shire could boast, and that Jerusalem was their pre- 
siding spirit. ; 

When the players had finished, or there were no players, 
the caddie house became a secret place. Young non- 
serious caddies were driven forth, and only an occasional 
visiting tramp was allowed to remain. Then a strange 
ritual took place. And the secrets that master caddies seek 
were not lost secrets. 

They dealt mainly with the abstraction of iron clubs from 
bags and the proper losing of balls; of prospects who would 
pay cheerfully for holing out in one on the blind seven- 
teenth, where the boy Lightning lay in the bushes; of 
stealing dogs from old ladies by means of liver in the cuff 
of the trousers, and of bringing them back for a reward; 
of information as to racing jobs, heard from jockeys; of 
poaching; of new “‘pizzies,” who are detectives; and “flags,” 
who are policemen. And hushed talk, too, which would 
appall the members of the golf club proper, of a day when 
the rich would not be rich and the poor poor, and you 


Only Looked at Him 
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would not have to say ‘‘Sir”’ to every Tom, Dick and Harry 
with a golf bag, and stand their impatience and—worst of 
all—applaud their womanish shots. 


qm 


ACH of the County Club had a client for whom he 
caddied regularly. Strangways, the barber, caddied for 
the parson, for Strangways had a strong religious strain in 
him; and though he would suffer any amount of cursing in 
the caddie house, yet for a client whose language was 
vehement he would not caddie at all. Le Gros carried for 
the local surgeon, in whose house he also cleaned boots and 
kitchen knives. 

Porky attached himself to a former officer of the Brigade 
of Guards, broken through drink. Drink was never men- 
tioned between them, but that each knew a terrible land 
haunted by demons was a tacit bond. Razor caddied for 
the low-handicap man of the club, a solicitor’s clerk, who 
believed that the idiot boy brought him luck in tourna- 
ments. 

Napper, the business man, considered the sporting dentist 
his peculiar property. The business man carried on an 
extensive correspondence as a tipster on races, following 
the fortunes of a couple of small stables in the South of 
England. He had been and was still on occasion a ticktack 
signaler on the race course. When a bookmaker in the 
Silver Ring found himself overlaid against a horse, he 
would bet on that horse with the big bookmaker at 
Tattersall’s. He would give his bet to the head of the 
ticktack men, and that would be coded across to a runner 
in the Big Ring. Sometimes the Big Ring would ticktack 
across bets to the Silver Ring, for though pounds and fifties 
and hundreds are bet in Tattersall’s, yet the Silver Ring 
took in immense quantities in half crowns and half 
sovereigns. 

A ticktack man was paid well—three pounds a day—but 
Napper’s own failing was betting, and as he owed so much 
to every bookmaker, he could hardly show his face on a 
course. So he had to fall back on the profession of tipster. 


He took his tipstering very, very seriously, claiming it was 
strictly a business. There might be periods of bad luck in 
it, as there might be in the building trade, but nevertheless 
it was a business. 

He lived in a small hotel, ‘‘for business men,”’ out of 
which he was always being driven for lack of room rent. 
The other business men at the Shepherd and Flock were 
small peddlers, ruffians employed by mock auctioneers, 
two railroad porters and a drunken compositor in the Shire 
Gazette, who took precedence of the others as being in the 
literary business. 

The armless chauffeur caddied for an American gentle- 
man who had taken up residence in England, and who was 
not above picking his own club out of the bag, making his 
own tee and lifting his ball out of the tin when it succeeded 
in getting there. The fee for the round was one shilling and 
sixpence, which included cleaning the clubs, but the Amer- 
ican gentleman always gave five shillings. When Denton 
came in with the clubs Jerusalem would take them from 
him with a sharp “’Ere, you!”’ and clean them. Denton 
always wished to split his tip, but Jerusalem would have 
none of it. “Shut your fice! You’ve ’elped me. I ’elp 
you.” The occasion on which the chauffeur helped the 
V.C.was when Jerusalem had got a ‘‘buckshee,”’ or ‘‘free”’ 
motorcycle. He had picked it up outside a pub in Putney, 
and Denton had helped him disguise it so its maker 
wouldn’t know it. Denton also advised Jerusalem as to 
where he would find purchasers for brand-new tires he 
found, which he claimed to have fallen off the racks of 
motor cars. 

Jerusalem himself had two regular clients, Lord Kirk- 
oswald, the captain of the club, and his daughter, the 
Honorable Ishbel Bruce. 
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VERY member of the Cotnty Club knew about the 
private affairs of the others—more so, perhaps, than 
the man whose affairs they were. They knew, for instance, 
that Porky’s daughter had two professions, and they 
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admired her for clinging to that of laundress instead of 
giving up hard work for the easier. They knew, too, that 
of the second Porky was ignorant. The boy Razor had 
no private affairs except in his own mind, and they were 
too dark and contorted to be of interest to sane philosoph- 
ical men. 

Napper, the business man, might sit writing to his clients 
from the caddie house: ‘‘ Dere Friend, Our run of bad luck 
has been inpresendented but I am confident that I have 
Discovert one wich will come home spinning next time 
out.” 

His clients might smile at the misspelling, but the 
County Club knew that Napper could spell if he wanted 
to. They knew he had been for a year at Eton before his 
old man had come a purler in the Hooley business. They 
knew also he had been in a military prison during the last 
part of the war. That shambling gait, that dreadful 
mottled face, that lank gray hair, told their own story. A 
civilian or a regular officer might call Napper harsh names, 
but they had all been through hell, and they knew some 
could stand it and some couldn’t. Napper couldn’t—that 
was all. He might have let down his country, but he never 
let down a pal. 

The drama in Denton’s life they knew, though Denton 
didn’t. The girl to whom he was engaged had insisted on 
marrying him in spite of the loss of his arms, and had 
taken a job as typist in a big garage. She was a bouncing, 
emotional girl, but she had become the garage man’s 
mistress. The County Club didn’t blame her. Yetshe took 
care of Old Stumps. The man to be blamed was the 
garage man. There was a dog for you. 

Niblett’s Rabelaisian amours among the hop pickers and 
the pseudo gypsies on Epsom Downs were all too public for 
a private life. Le Gros, the gamekeeper, was known to 
have a warm bank account. He was paid well for the trout 
and hares and grouse he provided for the swank butcher. 
Still, he always had a pint for a pal. 

And as to Jerusalem—everyone knew that Jerusalem 
was Lord Kirkoswald’s natural son. The old man himself 
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knew it. The County Club knew it. But none ever men- 
tioned it, gentlefolk being reticent. 
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HE Middleford Golf Links on the Barley Downs was of 

considerable antiquity. It dated from a time when 
people of means in knickerbockers, red coats, caps too 
small for the modern schoolboy, and spats played with a 
gutty ball and wooden clubs faced with leather. Before 
that it had harbored a race course, where stakes with equal 
value with those of Newmarket and of the Curragh of Kil- 
dare were offered. But now the race course was only re- 
membered by old sporting prints. 

There was about the whole of the Barley Downs a feeling 
of failure. On one part of it was a great hollow chalk pit, 
which antiquarians insisted had been a stable of Roman 
cavalry, and that gave a feeling of loneliness, for even 
great Rome had failed here. The Barley Downs were com- 
mon land, but the lord of the manor had certain rights 
over it. The lord of the manor had given, with the consent 
of the House of Lords, the right to play over it to the golf 
club. But the townspeople resented this and there were 
continual wrangles about it. The feeling about the golf 
links was one of unrest and contention. A player could not 
drive a ball while anyone was in the fairway. Whether any- 
one had the right to play without paying was also moot. 

The links themselves were ridiculously out of date. The 
holes had not been lengthened since the introduction of the 
elastic-wound ball. Great giants of golf links were close 
by—Worplesden with its vast greens, Sunningdale with its 
terrain of gorse and heather. To the young school of hard 
hitters, each hole of Barley Downs was a drive, or drive 
and chip. At most a drive and pitch. But the greens were 
so small, the bunkers so contracted, the fairway at such an 
angle, the rough more like a matted jungle than rough, that 
the scratch golfer from a great links made a ridiculously 
poor score on it. The home players, with two staccato 
hacks, a bumpy running-up shot with some sort of iron, 
and a putt mean and effective as a bailiff’s writ, got their 
par or bogey figures, while the visitor’s golf ball went to 
and fro, over and back over the green like a tennis ball. 
Not a long course, y’ know, but frightfully sporty. 


‘“Ere’s a Thousand Pounds.’”’ 


The majority of the members of the Barley Downs were 
former civil servants in the colonies, former managers of 
small branch banks abroad, retired officers of worthy but 
socially unimportant regiments, people who had spent 
their lives in the service of somebody else and were now 
spending their remaining days on a pittance, in England 
because it was home, in the South of England because the 
climate was equable. 

These men viewed with dismay the motor bicycles and 
silk dresses of what they called the lower classes. Their 
remedy for labor troubles was quick and drastic. They 
were certain that England was going to the dogs, and 
equally certain that it was the greatest power the world 
had ever seen, or, for the matter of that, would ever see. 
They voted conservative to a man, not being mentally able 
to afford liberalism, and played bridge for threepence a 
hundred. They were careful to explain to everybody that 
they used the Barley Downs links while waiting to be 
elected to one of the great clubs. The period of waiting for 
one of them might be five or six years, and even then it was 
a ten-to-one chance against their making it. In their 
hearts they were satisfied with the Barley Downs. 

A second class of men belonging to the local club were 
rich men who could easily make the bigger clubs, but for 
whom the long carries, the subtle bunkering, the greens 
large as a small garden, were too difficult. They complained 
bitterly that these links were made for scratch men. Chief 
of these latter was Lord Kirkoswald. Although he had 
been a stonemason in his youth and was a Scotsman by 
birth—his native county was Ayrshire—yet he could only 
achieve less than mediocrity in the ancient Scottish game. 
Arms, no matter how powerful, if used in one’s young man- 
hood for short chopping blows, cannot get the long sweep 
of the good golfer or the timing of the crisp iron shot. 

In his old age he had no amusement but golf, yachting 
not attracting him; and‘coming from a stock to whom 
horses are either drudges or wild animals, not methods 
of conveyance in a hunt, he did not take the interest in 


‘racing and breeding that many of his fellow peers and 


fellow millionaires did. All his life had been concentrated 
in hard work and in the recognition of opportunity. And 
now that hard work was no longer possible and opportunity 
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no more to him than an autumn-driven leaf, only this 
baffling, maddening game of golf was left him. 

The old man was tall and spare and fierce, and although 
three and sixty years of age, there was a great handsome- 
ness about him. His eye was sea colored, a blue nearly 
green. It looked at you from under white brows in a sort 
of baffled anger. You were never certain whether his hair 
was white from age or naturally the color of ripe corn. For 
all that he was a peer of the realm and a millionaire, yet 
there was a dreadful rage about him. He had found the 
world no granite set to be chipped and shaped. What he 
wanted no man knew, but whatever it was, he hadn’t 
achieved it. _ 

Two things gave away his plebeian birth—his accent, 
which was the harsh Scots of the Ayrshire workingman, not 
the speech of the Caledonian aristocrat, who loves the 
tongue of Allan Ramsay and James I and Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and despises English as a genteel language, 
but that dreadful Lowland rasp that is a physical defect, 
and a warning; also, his hands were splayed and clumsy, 
and no washing would take out that fine pattern of stone 
dust that labor had worked into the wrinkles of his hands 
as gold is worked into a Damascus blade. 

Had Lord Kirkoswald been proud of these, or had they 
not mattered, they would have been no defect. But he 
despised any man who worked with his hands as being a 
fool. Also, he had never been in Scotland since early man- 
hood. He had taken the name of the town of his birth 
merely to satisfy his vanity over the town for the slights 
he had received as a youth. 

He had been quick to perceive that the Scotsman’s road 
to fortune is the London road. He had argued that there 
must be profit in a man’s work or none could hire him. 
Then if there were profit in one, what about fifty, a thou- 


sand, ten thousand? He arrived in London at a time when | 


the gray dignified city began to put ona portly abdomen of 
villas on the Surrey side, and finding a Scottish partner as 
shrewd if not as hard as himself, had launched into con- 
tracting. 
One of his first great successes was around Middleford. 
Railways had begun to rob the shire capital of its importance 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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After Lunch Henry Took Me for a Most Romantic Walk, to Look at All the Old Familiar Places, While the Chaperon Rested 


T THE time I received the invitation 

I didn’t think I had any more chance 

of going to a Junior Promenade at 

Yale than a goldfish has of spraining its 
ankle. It was a complete surprise. 

Mamma was absolutely thrilled to pieces, and I was 
simply wild over the idea myself. To begin with, Henry 
Hart was a splendid catch. If he were, during the festive 
week, to pop the question, I would have done better for 
myself than any other bud of the season. He was a howling 
swell, and was reputed to be a perfect peach in every way, 
while his family had stacks of money. His father, however, 
was supposed to be an awful old lobster and a little nutty. 
But mamma wasn’t planning on my marrying the father. 
She thought I might, and should, hook Henry, though; in 
fact, it was my duty to do so, for we were hard up, and 
in those days, in an impoverished but swell family such 
as ours, every bud was expected to do her duty. And as 
mamma pointed out, Henry must have had serious in- 
tentions or he would never have invited me. It certainly 
looked as if I was going to have a corking good time. 

In such naive, simple slang were couched some of the 
girlish thoughts that went on under the rat in my pom- 
padour when the invitation came. The delightful strain 
of it was almost too much for me, and so, putting on my 
button boots, a clean starched shirt waist and my suit 
with the leg-of-mutton sleeves and short, sensible, five- 
gored. Rainy-Daisy skirt that came just. below my boot 
tops, I pinned my pompadour carefully to the brim of my 
hat, stuck in my hatpins, adjusted my white veil with the 
black polka dots, and went for a nice brisk healthy walk, 
avoiding Madison Avenue with its noisy horse cars and 
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By Nina Wilcox 
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choosing the quiet of that stately residential section be- 
ginning at the reservoir at Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue and running south. 

I wanted to think the great event over, for alas! I was 
just fearfully in love with a perfect corker who wore the 
loveliest peg-top pants and a brown derby, and not only 
got away with it but was given credit for the act. Not 
surprisingly, this object of my fancy didn’t have a red cent, 
and my family thought he was entirely too fast. He not 
only drank cocktails but knew how to mix them, and 
made no secret of the fact. He had even come to see me 
with liquor on his breath, and smoked a cigarette after 
asking my permission, which I was too thrilled to refuse. 
For such was my depraved taste that I was the more 
fascinated by all this wickedness. He had a crush on me 
too—anyone could easily see that, from the way he was 
rushing me. 

And now came this invitation from Henry, whom it was 
my obvious duty to marry if it could possibly be worked. 
A most original and appalling situation, truly, with no 
way out except failure to catch Henry. But if I were to 
fail I realized that mamma would in all probability not 
speak to me for weeks and weeks after the prom. No, I 
must sternly put Basil, as my dude was named, out of my 
head and sacrifice myself upon the altar of the family 
bank account. I sternly tore my thoughts from my admirer 
and fixed them on clothes for the prom. 
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I must have two evening gowns, of course. 
Some of the girls would no doubt take along 
as many as three, but that was a frightful 
extravagance. And silk stockings—I would 
really need silk stockings for evening wear, 
although my lisle were all right for the daytime. And long 
evening gloves. They were ghastly expensive—simply 
ghastly—but de rigueur, of course. If clothes counted for 
anything, I was going to be a hit or know why! I was 
walking along, dreaming this, unheedful of the passing 
crowd or of the flashing carriages and proud horses on the 
Avenue, when I suffered a cruel awakening. Someone was 
speaking tome. I came to with a start. A lady in a per- 
fectly stunning matinée hat had touched my elbow. 

“Excuse me, miss,’’ she said, ‘‘but your placket hole is 
open!” 

I felt so mortified! I at once remedied the fault, but the 
outing was ruined, so I hurried home to mamma and her 
endless coaching in the art of dropping the handkerchief, 
or landing a husband. Sometimes I think the Canadian 
Mounted Police must have been trained by those old-style 
mammas; at least none but a woman ever invented their 
motto of Get Your Man! I’d have made a good member 
myself, after the lectures I got, I’m telling! 

Well, at last the great week of the prom hove in sight, 
and I was duly escorted to the train by my father and 
there turned over to the chaperon—a Mrs. Winthrop 
Watts—who looked her part, her integrity and double chin 
being simultaneously upheld by a black-velvet dog collar 
with a diamond sunburst pinned to the front of it. Need 
more be said of her? Hither she was without blemish or she 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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“This is the Matter, You Big Crook,’’ and He Flapped Page 


Four of the Times Directly Under My Eyes 


HE remarkable international events which follow 
I will try to describe in due order, and will begin by 
quoting from Page 208 of my personal scrapbook: 


BEAVER CENTER JOTTINGS 


Never did the K. of T. Hall present a more dainty or recherché 
appearance than last Wednesday, on the occasion of the 
Patriotic Evening given by the Ladies Auxiliary of the K. of T., 
when the following entertaining program was splendidly 
rendered: 


Piano Solo—Stars and Stripes Forever Miss Leonore Ruhland 
Flag Drill. . Sa Elites Pupils of Third Grade 
Group Recitation—My Country Forever . First Church S. S. 

(Intermed. Class) 
Anes eAlepresent 
Col. G. W. Ruhland 


Song—Columbia, Gem of the Ocean. 
Address—Our Country’s Defenders . 
Closing Ode—Star-Spangled Banner 


Bountiful light refreshments consisting of Parker House rolls, 
sausage, sauerkraut, fried potatoes, cakes, pickles, jellies and 
coffee, all prepared by the loving hands of the auxiliary, were 
then served with much éclat and a grand good time voted by all. 
Among those present was Prince Targuesco, a foreign Rumanian 
artist who has come to Beaver Center to hand-paint the portrait 
of Col. Ruhland. Ye Correspondent hopes before long to have 
the happy privilege of examining this work of art. 

Great attention was paid to the piano solo by all present, but 
particularly by Mr. Ben Parker, our public-spirited fellow citi- 
zen and well-known man about town, manager of the E-Z Seat 
Folding Chair and Bunting Factory, who loaned the tasteful 
decorations of red, white and blue which decorated the hall. 
Ben, when are we going to get an invitation to the wedding? 


I will state frankly that the above entertaining program 
had been rendered before Ye Correspondent entered the 
hall; and this was not only because I had lingered at the 
bountifully served silver-wedding-celebration dinner of 
the Reverend and Mrs. Milton, but also because, when 
just outside K. of T. Hall, I had been stopped by Ed 
Weber, the popular pool-hall proprietor and boxing fan. 

“What is the matter, Ed?’’ Lasked when I saw his face. 

“There is a foreigner inside,’’. was the reply. 

“What is wrong with him, Ed?” 

““At a rough guess, I would say everything, and besides 
he can’t talk the American language. I am off all for- 
eigners, and have been off them ever since the war. And 
the sooner this one gets out of town the better I will like it.” 

There seemed to be no use trying to cheer Ed up, so 
saying good night in a pleasant voice, I walked into the 
hall, where the ringing of laughter mingled with the sounds 
of disappearing refreshments and the throbbing of hearts 
which on this patriotic occasion were breathing renewed 
devotion to the country so dear to us all. 

Ye Correspondent was just making his way to the re- 
freshment table, which was groaning under loads of Na- 
ture’s choicest viands, when he was caught by the arm, 
and looking around, saw it was none other than Ben 
Parker. As usual, Ben was dressed elaborate, but his face 
hung down even more than that of Mr. Ed Weber. 

“Have you seen it?” he asked in an intense voice. 

“Have I seen what?” asked Ye Correspondent. 

Ben Parker pointed. On the other side of the room a 
large portion of the youth and beauty of Beaver Center 
were surrounding a foreign character about five feet six in 
height, with black whiskers and a dress suit; and as each 
was introduced this foreign character would bend over 
and kiss her hand. 
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“He calls himself Prince Targuesco and a por- 
trait painter,’ said Ben Parker in a bitter voice, 
“but it is my guess that if a New York cop was 
to look at his finger prints he would be called some- 
thing else. He is a prince the same way I am 
Abraham Lincoln, Looking at him I wonder why 
I let him make eyes at Leonore and those other 
girls. Here I am, six feet of red-blooded muscle 
and American manhood and an all-round sports- 
man, and I stand for an impostor like that. Why 
do I do it? The only reason I can think of is be- 
cause I am afraid if I ever hit him I would be ar- 
rested for murder.” 

It was the first time I had heard that the for- 
eigner was a prince and a portrait painter as well, 
and I immediately became interested, being as I 
was working along much the same lines. Not that 
I was in any way a foreigner or had royal blood in 
my veins or was painting portraits, but merely that 
I had always had a marked artistic temperament and was 
saving up my money so as to get six hundred dollars 
and then have a literary career in New York. Only 
judging by what the Belport Times paid me for acting 
as distributing agent and correspondent, it seemed 
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likely that by the time I saved up six hundred dollars I 
would be too old for a literary career in New York or any- 
where else. 

Well, having left Ben Parker, and after hastily eating a 
roll and a wienie and a cup of delicious steaming coffee 
and a few more titbits, I made my way toward the foreign 
Rumanian artist, determined to talk with him about 
matters of mutual interest. 


And as Each Was Introduced This Foreign Character 
Would Bend Quer and Kiss Her Hand 
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By loratio Winslow 


Formerly Beaver Center Correspondent for the Belport Times 


fl Page From a Reporter’s Notebook 


BY 


TONY SARG 

Colonel Ruhland, who was on the governor’s staff from 
1900 to 1902, introduced me to the prince in his usual mili- 
tary manner. The prince, bowing very low, gave my hand 
a hearty shake and said in a dialect, ‘‘I salute ze press. It is 
ze palladium of our liberties.” 

“‘Prince,”’ I asked, ‘‘what do you think of America?”’ 

“T salute America,”’ he said with enthusiasm. ‘‘I salute 
ze grand Washington and ze brave soldats American.”’ 

“What do you think of our American girls, prince?”’ I 
next queried. 

“‘T salute ze American girl,’’ replied the prince with even 
more enthusiasm, and bowing in the direction of the 
colonel’s daughter. Leonore blushed, while on the other 
side of the room Ben Parker turned to the open window 
the same as if he needed fresh air. ‘‘Yes, I salute her. 
Zere is nossing like her, nossing so wonderful.” 

“Prince,” I said, “I would be very much pleased if you 
could manage to make a little sketch of the American girl 
that I could send in to the Belport Times.” For I could 
not help feeling that the presence of the prince was the 
greatest event which 
had happened in 
Beaver Center since 
the P. O. safe was 
blown open in the 
summer of 1919. 

The prince did not 
wait to be persuaded, 


and inside of a few minutes the welkin rang with compli- 
ments as, using only an ordinary pencil and a piece of stiff 
paper, he took a likeness of Leonore Ruhland that was al- 
most as perfect as a photograph. 

“Oh, prince,’’ said Leonore, “I hope you’re going to 
give that to me.” 

“‘T make anozzer for you,” said the prince. “‘I give zis to 
ze press.” 

I had thanked him very kindly and, with the picture 
wrapped in a tissue-paper napkin, was once more about to 
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visit the groaning refreshment table, when Ben Parker, 
catching hold of my arm, drew me toward the door. 

“Tt is rotten,” he said, looking at the sketch; “‘ but what 
could you expect? Listen—when you send this junk in I 
want you to say in the usual squib underneath that Leo- 
nore is engaged to me. He may as well know it officially, 
and then if he gets fresh I will teach him a good lesson. 
And now watch me take him down a couple of pegs.” 

So saying, Ben started to where the prince was still 
standing in the midst of the youth and beauty of Beaver 
Center, and without waiting to be introduced, slapped the 
royal character on the back with considerable éclat, at the 
same time saying, ‘‘ Well, prince, you don’t know me, but I 
don’t know you either, so we’re even. Listen—how did you 
get to be a prince, anyhow? By having a cousin who was a 
janitor at Princeton?” 

For a minute the prince looked puzzled, as if he did not 
understand. Then a smile came over his face. ‘‘Ah, I 
see,” he said. ‘‘Princeton—a college joke. I salute ze 
* college joke. Raw, raw, quite raw.” 

There was considerable laughter, in which Ben Parker 
did not join and during which he got very red. 

Ye Correspondent got red, too, though not from embar- 
rassment, but from laughing at the wrong time. Because, 
as a result of his artistic temperament, Ye Correspondent 
had forgotten he was only half through his wienie and 
mixed-pickle sandwich. 

84 
HAT was my first introduction to the prince, and I can 
only say my impression was favorable. But different 
people in Beaver Center regarded our royal visitor in 
different ways. 

Ed Weber’s opinion remained as at first, namely: “I 
have not got any confidence in foreigners. They cannot 
fight fair and would foul you as soon as look at you, and 
anyway, they are not game.” 

Colonel Ruhland, on the other hand, seemed proud of 
his connection with royal blood, and when meeting people, 
stated, “‘My portrait is being painted by a prince.’ 

Mrs. Ruhland liked the prince because he was polite, in 
which sentiment she was joined, though not for exactly 
the same reason, by her daughter Leonore. 

Leonore’s attitude might be called mixed. As previously 
stated, Leonore was engaged to Ben Parker, but in spite of 
this, she seemed to enjoy the prince’s company. And when 
laughter was to be heard ringing until the wee sma’ hours, 
Leonore could often be seen 
dancing with the prince, 
while Ben Parker bit his 
nails in the cloakroom. 


' play pokair with a king.” 


With a Wild War Whoop, the Prince Sprang From the Bed and Began Dancing Around the Room 


But, though perhaps somewhat discouraged at being 
engaged to Ben Parker, Leonore had no intention of break- 
ing the engagement. On one occasion, when not talking for 
publication and probably unaware that I was passing on 
the other side of the door, she said to a girl friend, ‘‘No, I 
wouldn’t throw Ben down now if the prince were a king 
and an emperor into the bargain. Everybody would say I 
had done it just to get a chance to marry royal blood, and 
I am not that kind of a girl.” 

So that was the situation. Everybody could see Leonore 
was not happy. Readers of character, like myself, could 
observe that the prince was not happy. And this latter 
was not strange because Leonore had the royal personage 
standing on his head and walking sideways, as the saying 
goes. And the only time Ben seemed to be happy was 
when he was running down the prince. 

“What did he do to win the war?”’ was Ben’s favorite 
question, though, since Ben had spent 1917-18 running 
the E-Z Seat Folding Chair and Bunting Factory, about all 
he could boast of personally was that he had helped win 
the war by making it easier for officers to sit down. 

As previously stated, Ye Correspondent’s impression of 
the prince was altogether favorable, and I used to enjoy 
talking with him about my artistic temperament and how 
I was saving up six hundred dollars so I could have a liter- 
ary career in New York. And the better I got to 
know the prince the sorrier I was about the sketch 
he had made of Leonore, even though same had 
not yet been published. It seemed kind of tough 
to have Leonore’s engagement to Ben stated under 
the sketch which had been drawn up by the prince 
himself. 

What especially aggravated me though was to 
see Ben always trying, as he said, ‘“‘to show the 
prince up.” 

“Prince,” I-would say after hearing about one of 
these sly schemes, “don’t ever let yourself get 
drawn into a poker game with Ben Parker.” 

“For what not?’’ would be the reply. “I have 


“Well,” I would say with a meaning smile, 
“‘don’t play it with Ben Parker unless you have got 
four aces.”’ 

Ben and the prince played together just once. 
I didn’t see the game myself, but those who did 
stated that the prince didn’t know any more about 
poker than a rabbit, and was always asking if three 
of a kind beat two pair. But when the game ended 
at three in the morning the prince was cracking 
jokes in dialect with all present, and putting the 
dollar bills in little stacks at his right hand and the 
fives and tens and twenties in little stacks at his left, and 
Ben wasn’t cracking jokes with anybody and he wasn’t 
stacking any bills either. 

Everybody that saw the swimming race said the prince 
didn’t know any more about swimming than a paper duck, 
and a couple of people got sick with laughing watching the 
prince play tennis. But somehow or other the prince beat 
Ben both times. 
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on What hurt Ben most was one day 
at on State Street when he stopped 
about twenty yards from the 
prince and yelled, “‘ Hello, prince, 
how about a game of catch?” 

“What is zat, please?’’ the 
prince asked, very polite. 

“Zis is zat,’’ Ben yelled back; 
and pulling a baseball from under 
his coat, socked it at 
the prince as hard as 
he could sock it. But 
the prince put up his 
hands just in time, 
stopped the ball 
somehow, and then 
with a large amount 
of éclat burned it 
right back at Ben. 
And all Ben stopped 
was a lot of sarcastic 
laughs from every- 
body on State Street. 

But though the 
prince had been con- 
sistently lucky, 
everybody, including 
Ye Correspondent, 
knew that such won- 
derful luck could not 
last, and feared that 
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eventually some- 
thing serious would 
happen. 


It was a Tuesday night about two weeks after the arrival 
of the prince in Beaver Center. There had been a wreck on 
the Belport line and Ye Correspondent had just returned 
from the station to find out if the afternoon’s Belport 
Times had finally arrived. They had not arrived. Conse- 
quently Ye Correspondent had been at liberty to follow 
duty’s next call, which was to see the prince at the Mer- 
chants and Farmers’ Hotel and give him a solemn warning. 

It was an unpleasant task, because during the last few 
days the prince had acted especially down-hearted and 
miserable. But delay was not possible. That afternoon I 
heard that Ben Parker was arranging to run into the prince 
on a street corner and then start a fist fight with him. Since 
in such an event the prince would have no chance at all, I 
figured that the least I could do would be to tell him to keep 
off all public highways when not accompanied by friends. 

I had just turned into State Street when Ben Parker 
appeared. He came dancing out of his automobile, or so it 
seemed, holding in his right hand a copy of a paper which 
was none other than the Belport Times. Still dancing, he 
hissed in my direction with sudden éclat, “‘I am going to 
get you. I always knew you were double-crossing me, but 
now I have the proofs. I will make you remember this the 
longest day of your life, and the prince with you.” 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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With One Jump He : 
Leaped Forward, 


Sinking His Teeth in the Prince’s Right Shoulder 
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“‘He’s Crazy, the Way He Spends Money,’’ Race Agreed. “‘Never Had a Cent Since He Left Here, Till His Pa Died; and Now it’s Gone to His Head”’ 


that month which in more lenient latitudes brings apple 

blossoms and the first gently daring flowers. But April 
can hardly be called spring in Fraternity. The hillside 
pastures still wear last fall’s garb of brown, the trees are 
stark and bare; you may find here and there in the deeper 
wood a shrinking patch of snow; the ponds are fast in a 
soiled, slack mask of rotten ice, and the roads are full of 
frost and set with treacherous honey-pots. 

Nevertheless it was, by the calendar, the spring of the 
year; and the days had lengthened. In the past, Will 
Bissell would not have troubled on such a night to light 
the oil lamps in his store; but he had of late installed an 
electric-lighting plant, and tonight he switched on the cur- 
rent with a mild pride. The mail had come; but a little 
group of men still lingered, and they discussed this new 
convenience with a grudging admiration. 

‘‘Basier than lamps,’’ Luke Hills agreed. ‘“‘But it costs 
more too.” 

““You have to pay for improvements,”’ Will Bissell re- 
minded him. 

‘Don’t have to have the improvements though,” Luke 
retorted. 

Chet McAusland was there; and Andy Wattles, busy 
behind the counter. Gay Hunt and Joe Race lounged by 
the front door, inclined to agree with Hills that the electric 
lights were an extravagance. Thrift has ceased to be a 
conscious virtue in Fraternity; it is become a matter either 
of necessity or of habit. But though it be habit and noth- 
ing more, the taint of virtue clings around it still; and the 
lack of thrift is viewed with an austere disfavor. The 
danger in such a point of view lies in the fact that it is so 
easy to confuse thrift with parsimony. 

Outside, dusk was falling, the last of daylight draining 
fast away; below the store, the river tumbled and sang 
through the gorge beneath the dam; and along the Liberty 
road Joe Race saw the lights of an approaching car. The 
machine was making heavy weather of it; the lights 
bobbed sickeningly; they slued and lurched from side to 
side; now the right was higher, now the left. And Joe 
laughed and pointed with his thumb scornfully. 

“Look at him,’’ he bade Gay Hunt. 

Hunt turned to see and watched while the car came to 
the store and passed it, going down the hill. 

“He paid fourteen hundred dollars for that machine last 
fall,’ he said, with a certain unction. ‘“‘And he’s had it out 
all winter, through the snow and all. Won’t be much left 
of it, time the roads are dry.” 

“He’s crazy, the way he spends money,” Race agreed. 
“Never had a cent since he left here, till his pa died; and 
now it’s gone to his head.” 

They considered, with something like a sense of personal 
wrong, the conduct of the man who had passed by. “He’s 
been building on to his place since he come back,’’ Luke 
Hills pointed out. “Like it wan’t good enough for him. 
Good enough for his pa for forty years.’ 

Chet McAusland said defensively, “His folks let the 
farm run down.” 

“He ain’t bringing the farm back any,’ Gay Hunt 
argued. ‘He sold off the best part of his orchard last fall, 
and he’s spent that money, and more, too, on the house 
since then.” 

Will Bissell spoke for the absent one. ‘‘He’s been used 
to having things right,” he suggested. “And it don’t do 
any harm to keep a place up.” : 


I: WAS the spring of the year; that is to say, it was 


Joe Race grinned at him. “Good customer, ain’t he?”’ 
he derided. 

“He pays cash,” Will replied, and that for the moment 
silenced Joe. 

“He’s a good feeder,” Chet confessed. ‘‘But he’s a 
big man. Needs food. I like to have enough to eat, my- 
self.” 

They might have said more, for there were many things 
to say; but as Chet spoke the car labored up the hill again 
and turned into the space beside the store, and the man 
himself came in by the side door. He stood in the doorway 
and threw up his hand and called a greeting to them, 
somehow boisterously. His name was Bert Woodman; 
and he was, as Chet had said, a big man. Not fat, but big 
all over, with broad shoulders, with a head that lifted bet- 
ter than six feet above the floor, with a tremendous chest 
and heavy legs and huge feet; a man planted solidly upon 
the ground. His voice had always irked them, for it was 
loud and free and uncontrolled. He had a way of saying 
what he thought, in a jovial fashion; and they were more 
used to silence or to half-furtive words. He had come 
back to his father’s farm the summer before, and since 
then his ways had become a scandal 
to the neighborhood. 

“Evening, men,” he called from the 
doorway; and then he spoke to Chet 
by name, and to Will Bissell and to 
Andy. Closed the door behind him 
and stripped off his gloves—the night 
was damp and cool—and loosed the 
buttons of his coat. 

“Put up some stuff for me, will you, 
Andy?” he directed, and listed his 
necessities. At the same time he 
moved along the shelves of canned 
goods, scanning the labels there. 

“Those canned peaches ought to 
taste good too,” he decided. ‘‘Give 
me half a dozen cans of them, and two 
jars of that grape jelly. Got any 
blackberry jam? You ought to carry 
that, Will. Get some for me, will you? 
And three cans of that corned beef. I 
never tried it.” 

They listened soberly; but Joe Race looked at Hunt, and 
after a moment he said to Woodman, “‘ Guess you're giving 
a party, ain’t you?” 

Woodman chuckled. ‘‘No; but I like plenty to eat. 
Never was one to stint myself, Joe. Have to keep my 
strength up.” 

“Beans’ll do that,” Joe reminded him, grinning at his 
own jest. 

“All right, Joe,’ Woodman tolerantly agreed. ‘‘I’ll eat 
what I want, and you stick to beans.” 

But his very refusal to argue made it impossible to 
let him alone. 

And when Bert Woodman was done giving his order to 
Andy, Gay Hunt took him to task for abusing his auto- 
mobile. 

“The roads, the way they are, don’t do a car no good,” 
he said impersonally. 

“Tt has to be handled right—eased along,” the big man 
assented. 

“Some of these ruts don’t handle it right,’’ Hunt in- 
sisted; and Woodman chuckled, spoke good-humoredly. 


“‘He’s a Good Feeder,’’ Chet Confessed. 
“But He’s a Big Man. 


“‘T never could see the use in having a thing,” he protested, 
“if you just kept it put away.”’ 

“Guess you won’t have that car long,’’ Hunt retorted; 
and Luke Hills and Race laughed at that, but Woodman 
was undisturbed. 

“T know it bothers you folks,’’ he confessed. “I was 
brought up here; I know the way you feel. But I’ve 
changed, that’s all. You can’t get, just by saving.” 

“No, but you can’t have without you do,” Hills re- 
minded him severely. 

Woodman still smiled, but they had goaded him. He 
said gently, ‘Have you saved much, Luke?”’ And that 
hushed them for a while. 

Then Will Belter came in; Will Belter, who always 
knew, a little ahead of anyone else, what had happened or 
what was going to happen. They saw his glance fix on 
Woodman with that eagerness they had learned to recog- 
nize, and Woodman felt it too. He said casually, “‘’Eve- 
ning, Will.” 

““How-do, Bert,’”’ Will replied. He looked around at the 
others, and he seemed to wish to speak but held his 
tongue. A little constrained silence held them all for a 
moment, and Andy Wattles said to 
Woodman’s elbow, “Anything else?” 

“That’s all,” the big man told him, 
and drew money from his pocket to 
pay. Belter, behind him, caught the 
eyes of the other man, and nodded 
suggestively, and stopped by Wood- 
man. 

“What you aiming to do with them 
farms, Bert?” he asked. “Must plan 
on doing a lot of farming.” 

Woodman looked down at him in 
momentary perplexity; and then he 
laughed, without offense, touched 
Belter on the shoulder. “There’s not 
much you don’t find out, is there, 
Will?” he said, and took his bundles 
in his arms. ‘‘Good night, men,” he 
called, in that loud, friendly voice of 
his; and Andy Wattles helped him 
carry his purchases out the door. 
Within, no one spoke till they had 
heard the car start and slide down to the road and go plung- 
ing and rocketing away toward the old Woodman farm. 

Then Gay Hunt drew nearer to Will Belter, and he 
asked, “‘What’d you say about him buying some farms, 
Will?” 

“He’s bought the old Holman place,” Belter replied in 
that shrill voice of his. “‘And the Byron farm, right be- 
yond his, and Gillaspie’s, this way.”” He looked around at 
his audience. “‘He’s just been over paying down the 
money on them.” 

“The town’s got them on tax deeds,” Hunt protested. 

““Redemption’s run out on them,” Belter retorted. 
“‘He’s took title, all right. Bought ’em, all proper.” 

Gay made a scornful sound, half snort, half laughter. 
“Tf I had to spend money I could find better ways,’”’ he 
declared. 

“He might go to farm them,”’ Chet McAusland urged. 
“There’s money in farming, done right. The Saladines 
make it pay, save money right along. But a man’s got to 
work,” he added doubtfully. “‘And Bert ain’t much of a 
hand, except puttering.” 


Needs Food’’ 
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“He don’t farm what he’s got,’’ Luke Hills pointed out. 
“‘Just spends money clearing up around, and carpentry on 
the house, and new paint and all. Paint don’t grow po- 
tatoes.”’ 

They were puzzled, and they were full of resentful dis- 
approval of that which they could not understand. The 
incident was sufficiently sensational. Fraternity is a town 
that has long been consuming its own substance. Seven 
years ago there were seven hundred people there; now the 
number is less than five hundred, and there are better than 
a hundred abandoned farms within a mile of the village. 
When a farmer gives up the struggle, there is no market 
for his place; he pays taxes while he can, but eventually 
the taxes fail, and the town’s only remedy is to take a tax 
deed and hold on, while the buildings crumble and the 
meadows go back to wilderness again. So if Bert Wood- 
man was in fact inclined to the purchase of abandoned 
farms, he would find a continuing supply ready to his hand. 

They looked at the matter from a dozen angles, finding 
no answer anywhere, coming back always to the theory of 
a fool and his money. Once Will Belter reminded them, 
casually, of Emily Byron. 

“She always figured to redeem their old place,’ he 
pointed out. “‘Wouldn’t surprise me if she come trying to 
buy it back from him.” 

But they thought this unlikely. ‘“‘She’s too sensible,” 
Gay Hunt urged. “It ain’t worth anything; just a hole to 
pour money in, and taxes to pay.”’ 

Luke Hills said, with a faint relish, ‘‘ Well, long as he’s 
got to get rid of his money, he might’s well pay it to the 
town. That way we'll all get a piece of it.” 

“Trouble with that,’’ Hunt reminded him, “take it 
three-four years and he’ll be on the town his own self. 
Nobody can spend the way he does and not come to a bad 
end.” 

And save only Will Bissell and McAusland, the others at 
this sentiment wagged assenting heads. 


Sheer weight of circumstance had driven Emily Byron 
away from Fraternity; her mother died, and then her 
father; to work the farm, a losing game at best, was fairly 
beyond her powers. She went to Augusta, and to teaching 


“I’ve Got a Woman From East Harbor Looking Out for Me,’' He Explained. 


school; and though for a year or two she managed to pay 
taxes on the place and hoped to sell it, in the end she per- 
mitted it to go the tax-deed route, solacing herself always 
with the thought that when she should have saved a little 
more, she would buy it back and go home to live again. 

The city wearied Emily. She had been used to hard and 
steady work the day long; but she had not been used to 
that more grinding mental toil which lacks even the solace 
of physical fatigue. She lost some weight, and she was 
forced to the adoption of spectacles; and though she bore 
herself as erectly as before, it was stiffly now, rather than 
with the alert poise of old. When she received the word 
that the farm, which had been her grandfather’s, was sold 
she sat down and cried; but afterward she computed her 
savings and considered what to do; and when her school 
was out for the summer she made a hurried trip to Fra- 
ternity. She could stay only a day or two, since the summer 
term of normal school would presently demand her at- 
tendance; but in that day or two, she thought a little 
wearily, she might find some way. She might at least 
draw strength from the well from which her life had 
sprung. 

Bert Woodman’s farm lay along the Liberty road, and 
the Byron place was on the side toward Augusta; so Emily, 
who had come thus far in the car of an acquaintance bound 
for East Harbor, alighted at her own old home and stood 
there, her bag beside her, while the car rolled away. The 
house was, she saw, unchanged; its need of paint had become 
a little greater; yet the roof was sound, the shuttered win- 
dows had escaped damage, and, save for the tall grass in 
the yard, it was as she had left it. But she remembered 
now that the door would be locked and that she had no key. 
Bert Woodman must have the key; word that he was the 
purchaser had come to her. So she left her bag and started 
to walk along the road toward his farm. 

She remembered Bert well enough; he had left home 
before her, himself in his early twenties while she was still 
in her teens. Emily was very small and Bert was very 
large, and she had always been a little afraid of him and a 
little angry at him because of this difference in their stat- 
ures. To outweigh this sentiment, as she went to seek him 
now, she managed to drum up a certain indignation because 


he had bought her farm; had, she tried to tell herself, 
taken advantage of her negligence to seize hold upon the 
property she meant some day to reclaim. So she ap- 
proached his place in a certain frame of mind; but she 
almost forgot this in her surprise at the changes she found 
there. 

The Woodman farm backed along the river; and the 
river was a stream cool and dark and still, with deep woods 
beyond the deep, black water. There had used to be along 
the water a straggling fringe of alders and such stuff, ugly 
in itself, detracting from the beauty of the river. Someone 
now had cleared away this screen; and, since the house was 
set upon a knoll beside the road, it was possible to look” 
across a smooth meadow, just now lush with young grass, 
and see the pleasant sweep and bend of the water, with the 
black growth climbing the steep hillside beyond. It was, 
she thought with faint surprise, a pleasant spot, and restful 
to the eyes; and the tall elms in the meadow towered so 
gracefully. 

Someone had been busy about the house as well. Its 
white paint was renewed; its green trim was fresh; and 
the blinds, that had been used to sag, were allin good repair. 
Behind, toward the river, there was a little garden of 
flowers; a few of them were already in bloom. Immedi- 
ately about the house the grass was cut short, making 
something very like a lawn; and when Emily at last ap- 
proached the door she found hung there a new screen, its 
copper mesh glinting like gold. 

Bert, a carpenter’s apron over his overalls, came to let 
her in. When he opened the door she saw that the floor of 
the hall was newly laid, still littered with shavings, not yet 
painted or stained. But she had no time for more, because 
he recognized her; and he cried, ‘‘Why, Emily, where’d 
you drop from? Come in. I didn’t look to see you.” 

His great voice embarrassed her as his great size had 
used to do; and she said, a little sharply, “‘Guess you don’t 
want callers till you’ve cleaned up some. I come to get 
my key.” 

He laughed. ‘‘I am in a mess, that’s a fact,’’ he agreed. 
“Pretty near through though. Come in and visit a min- 
ute. Where you staying?”’ 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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“Guess She Thinks I’m in a Bad Way; But She's a Good Cook and Keeps Things Nice"’ 
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A Magnificent View Ruined by the Old Telephone System in Barcelona 


NE of the discouraging features of present- 
day Europe is that most of the major 
countries refuse to stay put. Almost in- 

variably the procedure is the same. Whether 
through dictatorship, international agreement or return to 
labor sanity, they start on the road to fiscal and political 
readjustment. Suddenly a wrench is thrown into the 
machinery and progress is imperiled. 

England, for example, saw some degree of daylight 
ahead when the coal strike broke and set the business clock 
back indefinitely. Germany was attuned to the Dawes 
Plan and a movement for its revision started. France’s 
postwar recovery halted because 
scheming politicians blocked neces- 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


grandees and politicians on the other have brought the 
king to the crossroads. He must decide sooner or later 
whether he can afford the overhead of a continued dictator- 
ship or resume play with the parties and politicians who 
want a constitutional régime. 

But this is only one reason why the land of Ferdinand 
and Isabella holds the spotlight. Spain’s ambition to 
dominate Tangier may upset the still-precarious European 
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A Telephone Linemen’s School in Barcelona Under American Direction 


commercial trimmings as well—in South Amer- 
ican republics means a new adventure, or rather 
a return of old prestige, in a part of the world in 
which we have an increasing economic stake. It 
means that the Mother of Twenty Nations is seeking to 
revive part of the over-sea glory and grandeur that was 
hers when the red-and-yellow banner was the symbol of 
mighty conquest. Spain’s voice is being raised outside 
Spain for the first time in a century. 

Finally there is the economic situation, which is of 
growing importance to the United States. For one 
thing—and typical of our penetration—the telephonization 
of Spain is being brought about 
under American auspices. It is a 


sary tax legislation and the franc 
paid the price. Belgian currency 
went on a sympathetic fall with its 
French money mate and King Al- 
bert became economic dictator. 
Pilsudski’s new deal in Poland suf- 
fered a temporary reverse result- 
ing from a cabinet crisis, and the 
grizzled old marshal was forced to 
take the premiership himself and 
dictate in the open. Everywhere 
those traditional well-laid plans 
have more or less come to grief. 


Back in the Spotlight 


O, TOO, with Spain, where the 

new unrest and uncertainty 
have a peculiar significance not 
only for Europe but for the rest of 
the world. It grows out of the fact 
that for the first time since he dis- 
solved the parliament, sterilizedthe 
constitution and set up a military 
directorate in 1923, Primo de Ri- 
vera’s autocratic rule is menaced. 
If the institution that he represents 
should fall it may possibly signify sxteso FacTocnan® 
that the twilight of dictatorships 
has set in. Here, as in Italy and 
Poland, the old parliamentarism that persistently set 
selfish partisan motive above patriotism has been scrapped. 
Will it come to life again? Spain may possibly point the 
way to some degree of emancipation from the strong-fisted 
gentry who have held the reins and the stage ever since 
Mussolini got on the job at Rome. 

Primo de Rivera is not alone in his troubles and anxie- 
ties. King Alfonso also is up against an acute problem. 
Primo put the props under the throne and made Spain 
safe, temporarily at least, for monarchy. But his ruthless 
rule on the one hand and a dissatisfied coterie of powerful 


General Primo de Rivera Making the First Call From the New American-Built Telephone 


Exchange of Ronda, Province of Malaga 


balance, because both England and France have big stra- 
tegic interests in that Northern African domain. Primo 
and Mussolini are seeing eye to eye with regard to mastery 
of the Mediterranean. Italy island hungry and must have 
an outlet for her fast-growing and surplus population. 
The Duce looks longingly toward certain African colonies 
and through a joint understanding with Spain may lay 
hands upon them. Furthermore, Spain’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations may portend another rift in that 
not altogether harmonious international lute at Geneva. 
Again, the revival of Spain’s sentimental interest—it has 


littleheralded but emphatic evi- 
dence of our world business march. 
America in New Spain, especially 
south of Panama, is an old story, 
but her advent as an economic fac- 
tor in the land that sent forth Cor- 
tés and Pizarro is a more recent 
evidence of Yankee enterprise. 


Presidential Timber 


HUS, all things considered, 

Spain offers a timely and fruit- 
ful field for analysis. That she is 
in transition no one can doubt. 
It is merely a question of whither 
bound. Will she remain a charter 
member of the dictator club, or 
will she, as I have intimated, go 
back to a constitutional govern- 
ment under which Alfonso might 
take a long chance on holding his 
job? The likelihood is that revo- 
lution lurks between. With a muz- 
zled press, practically no public 
opinion and a 45 per cent national 
illiteracy, it is difficult to make an 
adequate diagnosis. 

One thing seems certain, how- 
ever. Whether the king business 
is to become a lost art in Spain will probably be determined 
during the next few years. Contrary to the general im- 
pression, Alfonso is not a hectically popular person. When 
I saw him at San Sebastian in October he not only failed to 
raise a cheer when he landed from his racing yacht but 
was regarded by the small crowd that assembled with a 
casual, almost apathetic, interest. It may have been the 
Spanish way, but it signified little concern one way or the 
other. 

Alfonso’s hold upon the Spanish people, such as it is, 
grows out of two things. One is his undoubted courage. 
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The other comes from the sportsmanship that 
has always marked him. He is perhaps the 
most human of living rulers in that he rides, 
yachts, plays polo, and is, as the phrase goes, 
a good sort. Gayety is one of his winning 
assets. That he has no illusions about the fu- 
ture is shown by his repeated declaration that 
when Spain gets tired of having a king he is 
willing to run for president. 

Spain, as any newspaper reader can attest, 
has not lacked publicity this year. Nor have 
the periodic attempts to assassinate Primo de 
Rivera been responsible. 

Primo de Rivera has given the country an 
iron government and also a sort of economic re- 
birth. In that respect the dictatorship scheme 
of things hasruntruetoform. Asin Italy, and 
to a lesser degree in Poland, the boss business 
has been good business. Primo lacks the qual- 
ity of economic statesmanship that is part of 
the Mussolini heritage, but his eye is on the 
main commercial chanceforhiscountry. What- 
ever idea you may have about his methods— 
and, like those of his Italian colleague, they are 
not exactly amiable—he has made it possible 
for the alien capitalist and builder to get ac- 
tion. In the old days you had to deal with a 
town meeting, mostly politicians, to negotiate 
for a concession or a contract. Since 1923 
there is concentration of authority and, what 
is more important, the ability to get results. 

One concrete example will show how the dic- 
tatorship has speeded up business. In the pre- 
Primo era Spanish bidders had first crack at all 
public construction. If their bids were 10 per 
cent higher than outside aspirants they got 
the contract. Today all competition is open 
and the Spanish contender must take his 
chances with the alien. 

I went to Spain because it was off the beaten 
track of most European historians. It was 
something of a luxury to get to a country where 
there was no grouch about the war debt, and 
where there was not continual criticism of America. Be- 
ing perfect gentlemen, the Spaniards have apparently 
forgotten our little brush with them back in the 90’s. In 
the matter of war hang-over they seem to be better 
sports than their more poweriul European neighbors. 


Jazz Palaces and Windmills 


S I RODE into Madrid, I could not help thinking of 
my last visit there. It was in 1917, when my principal 
object was to study the German penetration. Spain was 
a pivotal neutral country and the Teutonic propagandist 
was hotfoot on the job. He believed that he was winning 
the war and a considerable portion of Spain was sold on 
the idea of German prestige—past, present and future. 
Today the German is still busy in Spain. He has discarded 


A Tower of the Old Overhead Telephone System in Madrid, Now Being 


Replaced by Underground Cables 


propaganda, however, and is busily engaged in rebuilding 
his business fences, as you shall presently see. 

Spain cashed in handsom on her wartime neutrality. 
It gave her the first big boost economically since the de 
pression that followed the loss of Cuba and her other island 
possessions. The gold that fiowed in from the belligerent 
countries was employed to good use. It went into hydro- 
electric plants, railroad development and 
pansion, especially in the Barcelona district. Spain got a 
real grip on herself and it continued until the disasters in 
Morocco and the unrest in Catalonia forced the new deal 
which brought Primo de Rivera to the fore. 

Spain is still the land of paradox and contrast. Like 
Italy, antiquity and progress are side by si 
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Some few dwellers in the minute and placid 

suburb of Willow Manor voted to call it Im- 
perial Avenue, or Morningside Drive, or Grandview 
Boulevard; but by a decisive majority it was de- 
cided to name the new thoroughfare in honor of Mr. Ellis 
O. Peeble. This is why. 

To look at him you would never think that here was a 
man who had had a street named for him, and deservedly. 
Mr. Peeble was not cast in a heroic mold. He seemed no 
more colorful than a pint of fresh air. The mark of genius 
was not on his brow. He was a baldish man in his early 
thirties, whose nondescript face did not linger in one’s 
memory. His was not a chest for medals. With difficulty 
could you imagine him charging up a shell-swept hill into 
the red mouths of hell-belching cannons. Nor had he ever 
done any such thing. In the late war his function had been 
to count and stack spiral putties in an arsenal in Delaware. 

He did not look like the type of man who has ventured 
to the North Pole in a canoe, or single-handed beaten a 
potent political gang, or snatched a maiden from the maw 
of a shark, or tracked down a dangerous germ, or discoy- 
ered a new planet or gasoline. As a matter of fact, the 
high point of his life was the night he got Des Moines on 
his homemade four-tube radio set. Yet a grateful citi- 
zenry named a street for him. There must have been a 
reason. There was. 

To understand it, you must first understand Willow 
Manor and its people. It is one of those clumps of new, 
near-colonial cottages set on quarter-acre plots on the edge 
of a smallish Ohio city. Here dwelt in a pleasant state of 
friendly intimacy a couple of dozen families—ordinary 
people of no special importance in the history of civiliza- 
tion, who, nevertheless, in their modest way, worked some, 
played some, had their dreams and pains, and contrived in 
the main to enjoy life. They had a Community Associa- 
tion, a common tennis court, a playground, a bridge club, 
a Ladies’ Thursday Literary Society, and there was talk of 
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some day clearing the hay off Wilson’s meadow and boring 
some golf holes. 

When the wives of Willow Manor met to be literary—as 
they did on alternate Thursdays—the local newspaper in 
reporting the event described them as “‘members of the 
younger married set.’’ They averaged seven years of 
married life and two babies apiece. 

Their husbands played minor réles in the huge Donald- 
son Pump Works—James Blaine Donaldson, president— 
the town’s chief industry. Ellis O. Peeble, for example, 
was one of a squad of lesser auditors. He audited dili- 
gently each day and in the evening rode home on the 
5:42 trolley, glued to a strap. People said, ‘“‘He’s all 
right.’ Just that. He was a dub at tennis and played a 
fumbling hand at bridge. He danced indifferently. Some- 
times, for even in such an Eden as Willow Manor there was 
a certain amount of mild gossiping, people said they won- 
dered why so vivacious a girl as Elsie Peeble had ever 
married him. 

They admitted that they appeared to be a devoted 
couple and that the two Peeble babies, called Bupper 
and Twister, were bright little things, even if they did 
take after their father in looks; a circumstance which may 
have been unavoidable but was deemed rather a pity, for 
Elsie was quite pretty in a plump, dark way, whereas 
even Mr. Peeble’s best friends admitted that his counte- 
nance was somewhat piscatorial. 

Life was flowing along in an unrippled stream in Willow 
Manor when an event occurred which made the members 
of the Ladies’ Thursday Literary Society forget all about 
discussing Mrs. Luther Gunn’s paper on The Life of Lord 
Byron, and she had gone all the way to the public library 
to get it out of the encyclopedia too. 
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“T saw him today,’ 
trifle breathlessly. 
“Not Lord Byron, my dear,’ said Mrs. Gunn. 
“He passed away some time ago in the isles of 
Greece.” 
“Not Lord Byron, dear,’”’ said Elsie Peeble, “but a man 
who looks like him.” 

“T know,” said Mrs. Luther Gunn. ‘Mr. Donaldson.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Peeble. ‘I understand his first name 
is Malcolm.” 

“Malcolm!”’ breathed Mrs. Luther Gunn. “Such a 
manly name! When I do my novel I think I’ll call my hero 
Malcolm.” 

“He carries himself well,” remarked Mrs. Floyd Taylor. 
“He was wearing a cream-colored suit of pongee and a 
bright cerise tie.” ; 

“Ts he going to be here long?’”’ asked Elsie Peeble. 

“Permanently, I hear,’ said Mrs. Floyd Taylor. “‘He’s 
staying with the Whites. He’s their distant cousin, I 
think.” 

“Ts he related to James Blaine Donaldson?” Mrs. 
Peeble asked. 

“Yes. He’s a distant cousin.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Mrs. Luther Gunn. 
tant cousins are terrible.” 

“He has a position at the works,” said Mrs. Floyd 
Taylor. “In the selling department, I understand.” 

“What a world!”’ sighed Mrs. Luther Gunn. “A poet 
selling pumps!” 

“How do you know Mr. Donaldson is a poet?”’ asked 
Mrs. Fred Ross. 

“He must be,’”’ said Mrs. Luther Gunn, “with a face 
like that. There’s so much whimsey in it.” 

«And a touch of sadness about the eyes too,” remarked 
Mrs. Peeble. 

“He looks,” said Mrs. Floyd Taylor, ‘‘as if he had 
lived. I wonder that he hasn’t gone into the motion pic- 
tures.” 
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“Or on the stage,’”’ spoke up little Mrs. Walter Brink. 
“He has a perfectly thrilling bass voice.” 

“How do you know?”’ the ladies asked in chorus. 

“T’ve met him,’ said Mrs. Brink. 

“You did?” 

“When?” 

“Do tell us about him.” 

“T met him,” said Mrs. Brink, enjoying her moment, 
“‘at the tennis court yesterday. Martha White introduced 
us.” 

“What is he like?” 

Mrs. Brink blushed a little. 

“He has lovely manners,” she said. ‘‘When I shook 
hands with him and said I was glad to make his acquaint- 
ance, he bowed very low and said, ‘The pleasure is mu- 
tual, I am sure.’”’ 

““What else did he say?”’ 

“Nothing much. Something about Willow Manor being 
a charming spot and how he felt at home here already. 
Then he played tennis. He beat Walter easily. Mr. 
Donaldson has a beautiful serve.” 

“T was sure he would have,’’ murmured Mrs. Luther 
Gunn. 

“He isn’t married, is he?”’ asked Mrs. Fred Ross. 

“ce No.” 

“Engaged?” 

“‘T believe not,” said Mrs. Brink. 

“Think of it,” exclaimed Mrs. Fred Ross; “a perfectly 
unattached bachelor in Willow Manor!” 

“And such an interesting-looking man too,’ said Mrs. 
Peeble. 

It developed shortly that Mr. Malcolm Donaldson, 
formerly of Detroit but now firmly ensconced in Willow 
Manor, was quite as interesting as he looked. He was a 
tall and athletic young man, which made him stand out in 
a community where none of the men were distinguished 
for size or muscularity. He was handsome in a dashing, 
leading-juvenile sort of way, whereas the men of Willow 
Manor ran to snub noses, freckles, noticeable Adam’s 
apples and large, ruby ears. Mr. Donaldson had a bounti- 
ful supply of clothes which leaned toward the fanciful in 
cut, and a galaxy of emotional neckties. The husbands of 
Willow Manor were not speculators in the haberdashery 
market. After their salaries had been stretched to appease 
the grocer and the building and loan association, and had 


provided a beaded georgette for mother and tonsillectomy 
for junior, there was usually just enough left over for one 
suit per annum—a conservative business model with two 
pairs of trousers, $42.50—and possibly for summer wear, 
a new pair of ice-cream pants. Mr. Ellis O. Peeble always 
wore blue serge, chosen for its mileage, and he had to wear 
it till the trousers glittered like a fire chief’s badge. So, 
sartorially and otherwise, Mr. Malcolm Donaldson caught 
the eye like a butterfly at a picnic of moths. 

Having caught the eye, he held it by a dazzling display 
of many talents. Nature, it seemed, in addition to a cleft 
chin and wavy hair, had dumped her entire cornucopia of 
gifts on him. 

Dance? Mr. Donaldson, to quote Mrs. Gunn, danced 
divinely. To dance with the other men of Willow Manor 
came under the head of duty. They waded through a 
dance like men fording cold brooks, and their faces wore a 
look of moist concentration. But Mr. Donaldson! To 
dance with him was an adventure. He whirled and pivoted 
and glided with a greyhound’s sinuous grace, and if the 
dance tune happened to be something like Honey, I Don’t 
Want Half of Your Heart—It’s All or Nothing With Me, 
he sang the words—and he knew them all—into his part- 
ner’s ear in a deep and pleasingly masculine voice. More- 
over, he could Charleston. He loved nothing better, he 
averred, than to teach a pretty woman its mysteries; and 
he clapped his hands and shouted, ‘“‘Hey! Hey!”’ while 
the matrons of Willow Manor brandished limbs and elbows 
and the men stood about glumly, oppressed by the knowl- 
edge that if they essayed to do it they’d probably dislocate 
their knee joints or fall ingloriously on their noses. 

Sing? Mr. Donaldson could and did. He favored virile 
ballads like ‘‘ Out of the night that covers me, black as the 
pit from pole to pole,” and “‘Give a man a horse he can 
ride,’’ and his voice was both powerful and melting. Of 
course he accompanied himself on the piano. 

His tennis was meteoric, and when he played the other 
Willow Manorites they looked like so many lame, blind 
men buffeting at bumblebees with fly swatters. 

On top of it all, he had a way with him. He liked to 
talk, particularly to women, and his conversation was 
copious and engaging. He could tell anecdotes in many 
dialects and did so freely. He knew when to be playful, 
and then, suddenly, serious. Among his endowments was 
a robust self-esteem. This enabled him to speak without 
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reticence of himself, his experiences, which were varied and 
vivid, and to keep the conversation on a personal plane, 
which the women of Willow Manor found much more ab- 
sorbing than discussions of spark plugs, pump making and 
real estate. 

“He’s just full of charm,” was the way Mrs. Gunn put 
it to Mr. Gunn. 

“Huh!” said Mr. Gunn. “Charm!” 

He made a face and said words under his breath. One 
might have thought he was not entirely captivated by 
Mr. Donaldson. Indeed, a certain growing coolness 
toward Mr. Donaldson might have been detected among 
the Willow Manor husbands. To it he. seemed happily 
oblivious. He slapped their backs and caroled out, ‘‘ How 
goes it, old horse?”’ as heartily as ever. 

With the wives it might be said that Mr. Donaldson 
was an unqualified success. That it was richly merited 
was unquestionable, as a report of his first meeting with 
Mrs. Elsie Peeble, to cite only one example, will show. 

Introductions having been effected, he took possession 
of her, saw that she was comfortably seated beside the 
community tennis court at a spot far enough away from 
players and spectators to be out of earshot, and looking at 
her with large, steady eyes, began: 

“T’ve wanted to know you, Mrs. Peeble.’’ 

As he said this in a low, earnest voice and did not take 
his eyes from hers, there was nothing for Elsie Peeble to do 
in the circumstances but color and say, “‘Really, Mr. 
Donaldson?” 

“Yes. Would you be interested in knowing why?” 

Mrs. Peeble said she would be. 

“You see,” said Mr. Donaldson, ‘‘there’s something 
about you that strikes me as being different from the other 
girls I’ve met here, or anywhere, for that matter. I can’t 
be sure what it is, for, after all, I hardly know you—yet.” 

Mrs. Peeble colored more deeply, plucked a blade of 
grass, chewed it. 

*‘T hope, sincerely,’’ went on Mr. Donaldson, ‘‘that we 
can be good friends. Peoplesay I have an outgoing nature. 
I like people—when I’m attracted to them—very much. 
I’d like it, for example, if you’d call me Mal and let me call 
you Elsie. After all, life is too short for formalities; don’t 
you think so?” 

Mrs. Peeble ate another blade of grass and nodded. 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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clubs, considering all the possible ways of avoiding 

the stupid evening threatening him, Willie Gerald 
found himself suddenly faced by Landon Custis. Custis 
demanded to be told where Willie had been for at least 
three months. 2 

“What is her name and where does she live? It must 
be in Unalaska. I saw Rose Brincker last night, and 
asked her, but she was only mysterious.” At the point 
of reply Willie was stopped. ‘‘No, don’t make it up here. 
You can lie much better when you’re comfortable and had 
a drink. Come up to our rooms.” 

This, at least, furnished Gerald with a temporary relief 
from what had seemed to reach interminably before him, 
and he followed Custis into the elevator. He liked Landon 
Custis, and he liked Harry Barnes, who lived with him; 
neither of them was married; they lived in the greatest 
imaginable comfort in a private succession of rooms at the 
club; and their cocktails before dinner were one of the 
inimitable ceremonies of that masculine social existence. 
Formerly Willie Gerald had often been present, but through 
the past three years he had drifted farther and farther 
from his old places and habits of pleasure. 

He was glad, just now, to be with Custis again; and in 
the long coo] tiled hall of their apartment he shook Barnes’ 
hand hard. He was in a dressing gown and bath clogs. 
Custis informally undressed at once, wandering from room 
to room, and Gerald fell immediately into the relaxation 
of a place without women. He told himself that he was as 
sick as possible of women; they had always been a cause 
of endless trouble to him; and so, since he was tired of 
being victimized by their specious attractions, he found a 
great relief in his present situation. Women were at times 
entertaining, but no more; they weren’t a practical neces- 
sity. For example, the rooms about him were as handsome 
and orderly as any he knew; both Custis and Barnes had 
remarkably fine old furniture; mahogany that had never 
known an antique dealer, and silver that had spent its 
life—since the early Georges—on not more than two side- 
boards. The walls were covered with Landon’s celebrated 
collection of sporting lithographs, the floors with rugs the 
color of old wine. 

But, more than that, the atmosphere was completely 
peaceful. Barnes had put out the familiar silver cocktail 
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glasses and he was busy with measurements. He pro- 
ceeded with a tremendous and minutely careful solemnity; 
making, Gerald remembered, only one drink at a time; 
there could be nothing wholesale, left to the dilution of 
melted ice, in that operation. There were footsteps along 
the hall, and Andy Scrine appeared, short, thickset, and as 
powerful as he seemed. Scrine was unusual—an athlete 
with an active and independent mind; he talked with con- 
viction, picturesquely using the vocabulary of sport for 
all the various subjects which engaged him; while Barnes, 
who was interested in abstract ideas, added opinions with 
an insistence of his own. 

It was all, Willie Gerald told himself, as pleasant as 
possible; and he had thought of how to meet the sub- 
sequent unpromising evening—he simply wouldn’t go! 
Nothing, he discovered, would happen if he didn’t; he 
couldn’t be arrested or shot or branded; it would not affect 
his credit at the bank. The cocktails had helped him to 
that decision and he was immensely grateful. It seemed to 
Gerald that he hadn’t been so happy and relaxed for years. 
Women—he thought specially of Rose Brincker—were a 
tyranny. They cunningly planned to make themselves 
appear invaluable; they were, undoubtedly, to certain 
large classes of men—the less intelligent. Here Landon 
Custis was perfectly contented without them; Harry 
Barnes was doing very well indeed in a purely masculine 
world; and he, Willie Gerald, had never been better off. 
The thing for him to do was get two rooms at a good club 
and have superlative drinks for the men he liked in the late 
afternoon. Women, in a strictly ornamental capacity, were 
admirable; they were sometimes good in the kitchen—but 
the best cooks were men, even the most celebrated dress- 
makers. He looked up and saw Fairman Lane entering the 
room. Of course Landon and Fairman Lane were connec- 
tions of a sort. 

Willie Gerald’s sense of peace abruptly left him; he rose 
formally and acknowledged Lane’s presence, and then 
pulled his chair around until, with its back to the others, 
he faced Serine. They had been discussing the psychology 
of the training table and football squad, and Gerald con- 
tinued with no reference to the latest arrival. 

His peace of mind, the truth was, had changed to an 
aggressive annoyance; everything about Lane, the very 
sound of his voice, exasperated Gerald. What the devil 
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had he meant by prying into Govrosky’s early pine table! 
Why had he wanted to buy it? It was simply a piece of 
cursed impertinence. Willie Gerald was prepared to tell 
him that. At the same time he must be careful. He didn’t 
know how much Lane had 
discovered. Something evi- 
dently. Gerald went back 
over all the transactions he 
could recall, but he could 
find nothing which might 
provide Fairman Lane with 
a definite accusation. No, 
he could have only the sus- 
picions borne in his resent- 
ment at what had happened 
in connection with The 
Governor Berkeley Society 
for the Perpetuation of Vir- 
ginia Splendors. 

It would have been wiser, 
perhaps,not tohaveplanted 
Govrosky’s highboy in the 
Slashes for Lane and his 
cousin, Mrs. Lampner, to 
find, but Willie was glad 
that he had hooked them. 
The time was gone when he 
was afraid of making en- 
emies; he was no longer an 
object for the social elect to 
try their ill tempers on. 

“T like the English sys- 
tem of training better,” 
Scrine was saying; “‘it keeps 
the men in a more cheerful 
frame of mind. Iftheyneed 
alittle pleasure or a bottle of 
good ale I’m in favor of it.” 

“You are,”’ Barnes agreed; ‘‘you are for a fact, and you 
show it.’’ He had done a hundred bends that morning and 
a hundred in the afternoon, Scrine replied, and played a 
lot of court tennis between; with eight more pounds off 
he’d be perfectly satisfied. Lane was examining the print 
of a famous English sporting moment—when a terrier had 
killed an incredible number of rats in almost no time at all. 
His back was exactly like him, narrow and opinionated. 
Willie discovered another cocktail at his hand and he 
drank it. Lane, it had developed, as usual, was superior 
to such hospitality, and Willie muttered a phrase about 
wasting good gin. 

Scrine looked at him surprised. ‘‘I didn’t say gin,’’ he 
pointed out. “‘It wasale. I’m interested in what you said. 
It’s right. I’veseen it work. You have got to know what’s 
going on in those birds’ minds. But I had no idea you 
understood about it. You better come out to college and 
look them over. They need something. Landon, here’s 
Willie Gerald explaining the football squad to me, when I 
thought all he knew about was old chairs. I want you to 
hear what he said too. It’s scientific.” 


Willie Gerald held himself tensely on the edge of his 
chair, since he was certain Fairman Lane must take ad- 
vantage of the opening Scrine had given him. Willie 
thought, “‘If he tries any of his sarcasm I’ll smash him.” 
This determination was quite automatic; it seemed the 
natural, the inevitable, thing to do, after cocktails at a 
club and his conversation with such a notable athlete as 
Andy Scrine. Lane did turn from the print he was ex- 
amining and cast a fleeting cold glance at Gerald. But he 
said nothing. Later he congratulated Landon Custis on a 
loo table. 

“You are fortunate it’s English,’’ he added; ‘‘since it 
will have been finely built. It was made by a cabinet- 
maker. America had only journeyman carpenters.” 

Willie Gerald said quickly: 

“‘Phyfe was a cabinetmaker, and so was Savery. There 
were first-class cabinetmakers in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas; the early Pennsylvania dressers were beautifully 
constructed, and there were a dozen men, anyhow, whose 
Windsor chairs were infinitely better than the English. 
There are no Georgian mantels finer than McIntire’s.’’ 
Barnes cut in on him to say that what followed promised 
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to be good. Landon was already a little concerned by the 
sharpness of Lane’s and Willie Gerald’s voices, and Scrine 
frankly grinned at them both. 

“What Gerald means,’’ Fairman Lane explained, ‘‘is 
that American antiques are more useful to him than 
English.”” He paused. “‘They can be copied more easily.” 

Perhaps, Custis told Lane, he had better make himself 
entirely clear. ‘‘Now you’ve said so much. I don’t know 
what it’s all about, but I can see Willie is getting thor- 
oughly annoyed. And I have a passion for peace.”’ 

Lane was standing with a hand on the table he had com- 
mended, and he turned deliberately to Willie Gerald. ‘‘ Now 
that we are here,’”’ he declared—‘“‘and remember I didn’t 
come looking for you—you will have to have it. We might 
have found a more relevant place, but the thing itself 
couldn’t be avoided. Well, Gerald, it amounts to this— 
you are a thoroughly dishonest individual.” 

Willie Gerald rose quickly. “‘You understand me abso- 
lutely,’’ Lane proceeded. ‘I oughtn’t to have to say any 
more. But I will make it plain to the others—for three or 
four years now Gerald has been manufacturing antiques 
and selling them as genuine to women. To women! He 
has kept it very well covered, but he couldn’t hope to go 
on, and he didn’t stop soon enough. I must admit, though, 
that in a way he caught me first. He had an imitation 
highboy carted down to Virginia and put in a dark house, 
where I advised its purchase.” 

Willie Gerald stepped up to him. ‘‘You’re a liar,’”’ he 
said. A variety of pleasure swept over Gerald; he knew 
what was coming, and it seemed to him that all his re- 
bellion, his suppressed personal liberty, was to find full 
expression in one swift act. Lane was the complete figure 
of all that he had come to detest; and thinking this, he hit 
Fairman Lane as hard as he could manage in the face. 

Yet the instant he struck him Willie’s satisfaction van- 
ished. He gazed in an appalled amazement at the blood 
streaming across Fairman Lane’s face. Lane had fallen 
back and was half supporting himself on the loo table. 
There had been an exclamation from behind them, but now 
Gerald was surrounded by a deep silence. Scrine’s face, he 
saw, was blank, wholly noncommittal; Harry Barnes was 
clearly shocked, and Custis showed traces of anger. 

“T’m sorry, Landon,” Willie apologized. 


““You can’t be sorry now,” Scrine asserted. 
that.” 

Lane was recovering. He was turned away, wiping his 
face on an inadequate handkerchief. ‘‘If you will excuse 
me for a minute, Landon,” he said, “‘I will go into your 
bathroom.” 

When he had gone Scrine continued, ‘‘There’s no use in 
our getting into a lather. As I see it there was only one 
thing for Willie to do. And of course he did it. I must say 
Willie’s been a great surprise to me this afternoon.” 

“We can’t discuss any of this until Fairman is back,” 
Landon Custis replied. ‘“‘Personally, I think Gerald is 
either drunk or crazy.” 

Barnes objected. ‘‘My dear Landon, you forget what 
he said about Willie.” He stopped abruptly—Fairman 
Lane was again in the room. Already one eye was half 
hidden in a blackening swelling and a long cut was visible, 
and still bleeding, on his cheek. 

“‘T understand,” he said in a slow precise voice, “‘that 
generally there is considered to be only one satisfactory 
answer for a blow, but, unfortunately, I don’t agree with 
it. I can’t see that a thing would be gained by a fight with 
Gerald. What I said before I will repeat—he is a thor- 
oughly dirty and dishonest character and not fit for decent 
associations.” 

“Now, look here, Fairman,’’ Scrine protested. ‘‘ You 
can’t just keep on like that. You might make it necessary 
for Willie to crack you again. I don’t care whether you 
smash him back or not. That’s a question of personal 
choice. But what you must do is make plainer what you’ve 
said. You have to prove it. The truth is, that has got to 
be your answer.” 

““How did you get in this?’”’” Lane demanded. 

“Let me tell him, Andy,” Custis spoke for him. “‘ You 
will remember, Fairman, that I’m a governor in this club, 
and both Barnes and Scrine are on a lot of the boards. I 
hate all this, but it has happened and it’s got to be met. 
I mean this, to be still more direct—this club isn’t as 
stiff, really, as some other clubs we may belong to; we 
want it to be a pleasant sort of place; and at the right 
times, with the right men, we have been more lenient than 
not. But there has to be a line somewhere, and here it is— 
either Willie or you can’t keep on being a member. I don’t 


“It’s past 


pretend to say which of you is wrong; we'll have to find 
that out. Well, I propose to do it. I don’t want a liar 
around me, and no more do I want to associate with any 
kind of cheat. I don’t have to do either.” 

“The thing for you,”’ Scrine continued to Lane, ‘‘is to 
show us your proof. Until that happens, if you will allow 
me to say so, Custis and Barnes and I would be obliged if 
nothing was said publicly about this. Even a rumor, if it 
were not a fact, would hurt Willie, and you can’t be letting 
men call you a liar and beat you up and get away with it.” 

Lane addressed Willie Gerald. ‘I’ll have details about 
you inside a month that will keep you out of every club and 
house I know. I’d have you tomorrow if the chairs you 
sold Olive Crenshaw hadn’t burned up with their Morris- 
town house last year. But I don’t really need them; some 
of the early pine Govrosky sold lately will be enough. You 
may be very sure I’ll trace it back to its source as well as 
forward.” 

All sense of triumph had departed from Willie Gerald; 
he was profoundly disturbed by his violence. He felt that 
his body was trembling and he desperately hoped no one 
would notice it. He was so weak that he couldn’t have 
raised a hand; if he spoke he knew that his voice would 
shake. Fairman Lane would ruin him. No, he had ruined 
himself. Ignominious. Thrown out! He thought of Eliza 
Grinling and the vague possibility that he might have 
married her. He could perfectly see her amused disdain 
when she learned what he had done with the furniture from 
her mother’s negro school. 


Willie Gerald carried away from the club a feeling of 
increasing uneasiness. He told himself, but to no purpose, 
that he had been wholly justified in hitting Lane; if he 
hadn’t he would have lost the good opinion of everyone 
else in the room. He had upheld in himself one of the 
oldest and most important masculine traditions. Prob- 
ably, but hidden from him, his act had won a large ap- 
probation. He was in his rooms, in the attitude in which 
he had dropped onto a chair; and instead of coming to his 
assistance, his pride apparently had left him entirely. He 
should naturally have resented as violently as possible 
Lane’s violent accusation—if it had been false. But it 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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“‘well, Mother, it Started Like a Game. Such Fun! I Said, as a Matter of Fact, ‘De Juan Courage is My Father's Uncle’’’ 


vilr 


HROUGH the first three weeks of a moist, warmish 

November Mrs. Courage watched and feared. She 

knew something was afoot. Never had her girl de- 
signed in such feverish haste so many hats for the milliner 
Isolde, and never had the accruing money vanished so 
palpably on personal adornments. The girl was out so 
much; those late nights multiplied, when the mother 
would lie awake listening for the sound of the latchkey and 
the stealthy flying feet on the stair; and there was never a 
man’s voice in the garden below saying ‘‘Good night’’; 
never the urgent, voice of Sandman or the jolly giggling one 
of Flora as there used to be when Jewel went out with her 
crowd. 

Yet there must be a man in it somewhere. Who was he 
to send this young beauty home alone, night after night, 
even in the small hours? 

And there were those Sundays; two—three of them. 
“You’ll spoil that suit in that old side car of Mr. Sand- 
man’s,’’ Mrs. Courage angled. 

“T’m not going in Hugh Sandman’s side car; I’ve some- 
thing better than that.’’ Now where and with whom did 
she go? 

From these Sundays she came home quiet and moody 
and unhappy, like a child struggling with problems too big 
for it; vexed, distressed, hectic, perplexed. From the late 
evenings she awoke determinedly hilarious, receiving her 
breakfast tray from the hands of the mother slave with a 
“You won’t be doing this for me much longer, mums. You 
may be breakfasting in bed with a maid all frills to wait on 
you by the time the year is out.”’ 

“Flora,’”’ said Mrs. Courage, meeting her in the road one 
twilight, ‘““we see nothing of you now.”’ 

“Can’t stop this afternoon, Mrs. Courage.” 

“But why don’t you call to see Jewel?”’ 

“As a matter of fact, Mrs. Courage ——” 


“Or to see father and me. Come in now and talk to 
father and me, dear.” 

“T suppose Jewel’s out?” 

““Well—yes. But she may be in any minute.” 

“T expect she’s gone off with her new friends, Mrs. 
Courage.” 

The grievance was not bitter; it was soft and plaintive 
in Flora’s voice. 

“T’m sure she doesn’t mean to neglect her old ones, 
dear.” 

After hesitation—‘“‘ Besides, Mrs. Courage,’’ said Flora 
softly, ‘“‘there’s something else.”” Mrs. Courage saw Flora’s 
face gentle, rapt and happy. ‘I’m engaged to Hughie 
Sandman, and 2 : 

Mrs. Courage suddenly felt her heart sink as in dismay. 
Why should she grudge this plain girl the crumbs from her 
beautiful daughter’s table? She could not justify her dis- 
tress, and yet she knew that she grudged Flora her happi- 
ness. Would it be so much less for Jewel? 

“Really, Flora, you take my breath away. So sudden! 
I wish you all the good things, of course, you and Mr. 
Sandman. Does Jewel know?” : 

“ec No.’’ 

“How long —— 

““We’ve been engaged three weeks.” 

“Fancy! And Jewel not knowing!” 

And she wrestled again with the agony of wondering, 
‘“‘Where does she go? Whom does she see then?”’ 

“You see, Mrs. Courage, it was like this: Jewel was 
going out with Hughie one Sunday morning—he’d ar- 
ranged to take her to Hyde Park—see church parade, you 
know—and she put him off at the last moment to go 
motoring with someone else. And what should he do but 
come straight round to me, fetch me out and—and —— I 
do hope Jewel won’t feel I’ve stolen him from her.” 


” 


““My dear, you know Jewel has the choice of dozens.” 

“Ts that so, Mrs. Courage?” said Flora calmly. 

“That is so.” 

“Fancy!’’ said Flora indifferently. 

“You might have written to tell her though.” 

“Hughie said —— It was Hughie.” 

“IT suppose she piqued him,” said Mrs. Courage, with, 
somehow, that faint distress still at her heart. ‘‘She does 
try men hard, though I say it. And when are you being 
married?” 

“At once,” Flora answered. 

“At once?” 

And suddenly Flora was all bride: “‘He’s tired of being 
single. We’re taking a little house—five rooms—at Bark- 
ing; much such a house as yours, Mrs. Courage, only it 
happens to be brand-new. I’m so busy getting ready that 
I don’t know if I’m on my head or my heels. My aunt in 
the country is giving me my trousseau. My relations do 
like Hughie so! We’ve been going around seeing them in 
the week-ends in the motorcycle outfit, you know. Oh, I 
would love Jewel to see my things!” 

“‘She’d love to see them, Flora,” answered Mrs. Cour- 
age with a sinking heart. 

And going home, she told her husband, “‘ Flora is engaged 
to Mr. Sandman.”’ 

“And Jewel?” 

“He was never good enough for her!”’ 

“‘Mother,”’ said Courage in pale gray anger, “where is 
this girl of yours‘going?”’ 

“‘She’s all right, Herbert. She has a head on her shoul- 
ders. Brilliant as she is beautiful.” 

But going upstairs, she knelt down and prayed for 
Jewel—that she should be safe, happy, lucky, loved; that 
she should never be without those who strewed flowers 
before her. 
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That night Jewel was out. She had left at eight in the 
new frock which she had sat making all day, and the em- 
broidered shawl which Isolde was letting her pay for by 
installments. She looked abstracted and triumphant, and 
could be roused neither to reason by her mother nor to 
anger by her father. She made the most modish, the most 
daring apparition the meager dining room had ever seen 
when she looked in to say good-by. And passing the open 
sideboard drawer wherein still lay folded the materials for 
the hat that had yet to be created, she flicked them con- 
temptuously with her manicured fingers. 

“This hat’ll never be made, mums; at Christmas I’ll 
give you a beauty—from Paris, not from Wallflower Road, 
Dulwich.” 

Behind her father’s paper: ‘‘What happens at Christ- 
mas then?” 

“Wait and see!”’ 

He seemed to cover himself with the paper, in despair, 
inadequate. 

“Did you know, Jewel,’”’ asked Mrs. Courage to rescue 
the situation, “that Flora is engaged to Hugh Sandman?” 

“No. She can have him.” And the door closed upon 
her. 

“She wouldn’t be going by bus in those clothes,’’ mut- 
tered Courage behind the paper. 

*“No, she—she wouldn’t, would she?”’ 

““My heavens, can’t you look after just one girl? Can’t 
you have an idea where she goes, what she does? Are you 
crazy?” 

Mrs. Courage ran upstairs and looked from a top win- 
dow. But she saw no lights of any private ear in Wall- 
flower Road. She could not see into Prince’s Avenue, down 
which Jewel flew toward Vicary, who, in a taxicab, waited 
at the far end. 

Mrs. Courage was still up and dressed that night when, 
soon after twelve, Jewel let herself in. 

“Mother! Well, of all the spying!”’ 

“Sh! Father’s asleep.” 

“Never mind who’s asleep and who’s awake tonight. 
Mums, come into the dining room. Is there a fire?” 
“T’ve kept it in.” 

On the hearth they crouched, by the careful sulky 
embers, the small slim girl and the small thin woman. 

“Oh, mother! Oh, mother! Oh, mother!” 

Mrs. Courage’s face also flashed 
like the face of a girl, eager for 
news, for splendor, for sweetnesses, 
for triumphs, even if vicarious. 


Her Eyes Distended in Horror, Her Face Whitened, Her Heart Burned. Suddenly His Savage Anger Broke. 


“T’m going to be married, mother.’”’ And all over Mrs. 
Courage’s face ran flushes and fears. ‘‘To a marvelous 
man, extremely wealthy, with a big house in Westminster 
he hardly ever uses; and cars—everything! He travels a 
lot. We—we shall go abroad for our honeymoon. What 
I’m afraid of is—is ” The girl was gasping. 

Mrs. Courage grew quiet. Through the anguish that 
swept up all through her body at the thought that now, all 
at once—just as, of course, she had known it must happen 
one day—she was to lose the baby, the girl, the beauty 
around whom her whole meager life revolved, she achieved 
heroic quietness, a bravado of smiles. 

“Just tell mother everything.” 

“What I’m afraid of is that he’ll know—before we’re 
married.” 

“Know?”’ Then Mrs. Courage’s glance swept round, 
seemed to turn inward on herself. “‘About this? About us? 
He doesn’t know then?” 

“Oh, mother, if a rich man sees a girl come out of a place 
like this, trailing round the West End, what would he 
think? That she was just out to—to hook the biggest fish 
she could get. Now wouldn’t he? Rich men—men of the 
world—wouldn’t marry that sort of girl unless she was— 
oh, terribly clever—cleverer than I shall ever be.” 

“What does he think then?” 

““Why, that you and father are rich too. He thinks we 
live in Prince’s Avenue; one of those great big stone houses 
with the large conservatories. I’ve never let him drive me 
quite home or come here to fetch me; I’ve said you were 
awfully strict; that I slipped out without your knowing; 
that you didn’t let me visit any friends but stuffy old rich 
people like yourselves; and that you’d got a husband all 
picked out for me and I was pretending I’d marry him next 
year, just to keep you quiet. He—he’s crazy about me— 
this man—and he says we’ll get married quietly and he’ll 
carry me off, and—of course, he doesn’t want to estrange 
me from you, he says. He says, don’t I think you'll for- 
give me and come to terms quite happily as I’m your only 
daughter. I said I knew 
you would, once it was 
too late for you to do any- 
thing, because I was the 
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apple of your eye. Besides, I said—and somehow he him- 
self seemed to think—that I’ll have plenty of money in 
my own right when I’m twenty-one. For some reason 
Mr. Silvio ——” 

“Who’s that?” 

“The manager of the Tree Top Club. He seems to 
think all this about me too. He says lots of young girls 
do just what I do nowadays—slip off from home and in- 
dulge in all manner of escapades. And he seems to know 
something about some Courages—there’s a very moneyed 
family of the name, it seems; people from Jamaica, with 
huge estates there—and he said to me carelessly one eve- 
ning, ‘I suppose you're related to the De Juan Courages?’ 
And I seemed to—and you know how it is—I seemed to 
give him the impression I was. Well, mother, it started 
like a game. Such fun! I said, as a matter of fact, ‘De 
Juan Courage is my father’s uncle.’ ‘Old De Juan, you 
mean?’ he said. ‘Of course,’ I said, ‘I mean old De Juan. 
I went out and stayed with them last spring.’ I said, ‘It is 
heavenly.’ You know, mother, it all piled up and piled 
up ——” 

“Oh, my darling!” 

““He’s crazy about me, adores me. Of course I had to 
say to him, ‘I shan’t have any trousseau if I can’t tell my 
people.’ He said, ‘Come just as you are. You’re all I 
want.’ And we're going to be married.” 

“Jewel! But what do you know about him?” 

“Oh, that’s you all over! Questions, questions! I 
shan’t tell you any more if you can’t take it on trust.” 

“But, my baby ——”’ 

‘Now listen, mums. It is the real, real thing. Silvio 
told me a lot about him. All I want you to do is not to say 
anything; just wait, and—and keep father quiet; father 
mustn’t know anything.” 

Mrs. Courage murmured, excusing her husband: 
doesn’t understand quite.” 

“That is all I want you to do, mother. I shouldn’t have 
told you, only ——” 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Vigilantes of Crime 


HERE was a time in the life of America, especially in 

the West, when crooks, gamblers and gunmen became 
so free and careless that a determined group of honest citi- 
zens, men who wanted to live decent lives in a decent town, 
organized a group of vigilantes, hung the most notorious 
offenders to convenient lamp-posts and ran the lesser cul- 
prits out of town. That was pioneer stuff, rough-and-ready 
justice, a method of dealing with offenders against law and 
decency that has gone out with the passing of the handy 
lamp-post. 

Other times, other customs. Today our vigilantes are 
criminals organized against decent citizens who try to inter- 
fere with their activities. They pot the police and the 
inoffending citizen almost at will; shoot down their critics, 
as in Ohio; and carry on their private wars, as in Chicago. 
But as yet there has been no uprising of citizens banded 
together to see that justice is meted out to native-born 
offenders and that alien criminals are run out of the country. 

There is today a real need in almost every city in America 
for vigilantes—not the old type who took the punishment 
of criminals into their own hands, but organizations of 
determined men to see that the officers of the law, from 
the lowest to the highest, mete out justice without fear, 
favor or delay. Such organizations, composed of men reso- 
lute to obey and to force obedience to the laws, could 
quickly throw the fear of God into complaisant city officials, 
slack judges and minor grafters, and force them to clean up. 

Every slack city government is kept in power by slacker 
voters. Graft and corruption can live only because the 
majority are willing to tolerate graft and corruption and, 
too often, to profit by it. There could be no better example 
than the way in which minor violations of a law distasteful 
to many good citizens have fostered the major crimes of 
bribery, highway robbery and murder. In the annals of 
crime there has been nothing more naive or more sobering 
to those who love their country than the remark of the 
bootlegger who opined that no necessity existed for the 
rival beer gangs to murder each other with machine guns, 
as there was enough profitable business for both. 

Every good citizen must believe that the Volstead Law 
should be enforced or repealed—that no middle course is 
possible. But it must not be forgotten that graft, bribery, 


rotten politics and crime were as much in evidence under 
the saloon system as they are today, though the propa- 
ganda to play them up as almost solely a result of prohi- 
bition had not begun. So whether we decide to live under 
prohibition or under the saloon, the fight for law enforce- 
ment must go on. 

Again, prohibition is only one part of our problem, and 
not the major part. The school of thought that believes 
our troubles will be over when the workman can sip a legal 
glass of beer and the millionaire “open wine” unhampered 
by the law is in for a jolt. We shall still have a liquor-law- 
enforcement problem, and we shall not have one crook less 
to deal with. While the repeal of the Volstead Act may 
alleviate thirst, it will not repeal crime. Only continued 
vigilance, official and unofficial, can deal with that prob- 
lem. There must be vigilance at our ports of entry, to make 
sure that only those who want to become Americans and 
are fit to become Americans are allowed to enter; there 
must be vigilance by Federal authorities, to make sure that 
those aliens whose crimes have proved their unfitness are 
deported; and there must be eternal vigilance by every 
good citizen, to make sure that weak, complaisant or 
crooked men are kept out or forced out of office. If we 
do not want to be ruled by vigilantes of crime, we must 
be vigilantes of law and order. 


The Cotton Situation 


HE October cotton reports of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture revealed a crop so large as to pro- 
voke a critical decline in the price of cotton. In fact, 
however, the development of the present position has not 
been so sudden as would appear from the price sheet; it 
was a gradual development. In 1921 the cotton crop was 
scarcely more than 8,000,000 bales. It has increased pro- 
gressively to more than double that figure in 1926. The 
cotton crop of the current season represented a record 
acreage, favorable moisture and surprisingly little depre- 
dation of the boll weevil. The crop of 1925 was in excess of 
current world requirements and the carry-over into the 
present crop is estimated at around 5,500,000 bales. Thus 
the carry-over plus the crop for the present season is not 
far from 23,000,000 bales. If one were to assess domestic 
consumption during the current season at 7,000,000 bales 
and exports at 8,000,000 bales, one would arrive at the in- 
ference that something like 8,000,000 bales will be carried 
into the next crop. Possibly 1,000,000 more bales might be 
consumed and still another 1,000,000 bales be purchased 
by manufacturers at the lower price level. At the best, 
therefore, one is compelled to anticipate a carry-over of 
more than 6,000,000 bales. 

The average price of average-grade cotton, basis New 
York, for the crop of 1924 was more than twenty-four 
cents. The average price for last season was close to 
twenty cents. With the announcement of the figure for 
the new crop, the price fell below thirteen cents. This 
decline in price is nothing less than catastrophic to the 
average cotton grower, since the cost of production is be- 
lieved to be not far from eighteen cents, somewhat higher 
east and somewhat lower west of the Mississippi. 

The President has appointed a special cotton commis- 
sion to codperate with existing agencies in handling the 
emergency. The existing agencies include the Federal 
Reserve system, the intermediary credit system, the Farm 
Loan Board, codperative associations, banks and cotton 
factors. It is universally agreed that the decline must be 
checked, and the price stabilized, before cotton can be 
expected to move freely into manufacturing channels and 
into export. Manufacturers at home and abroad are being 
urged to lay in stocks of cotton. Growers are being urged 
to restrain the marketing of cotton. The ginning is delayed 
this season, which represents an advantage in the situation. 
The immediate critical problem lies in the disposition of 
the currently unexportable surplus. 

It is proposed to withdraw from the market and im- 
pound 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 bales of cotton. Difficulties 
will arise in securing adequate and advantageous storage 
facilities; but apart from this, there is no technical prob- 
lem in storing a nonperishable staple commodity like 
cotton, that lends itself admirably as security for credit. 
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If this quantity of cotton could be withdrawn from the 
market and not returned until the crop of 1927 is harvested, 
it is to be expected that the price of cotton through the 
season might be stabilized at considerably above the 
present price. Apparently the financial problem is not 
regarded as difficult, since the amount of money required 
could be raised easily in the present condition of credit in 
the United States. From the standpoint of growers, it is 
imperative that the burden of carrying cotton should not 
be added to the burden of low price. 

The real question concerns the acreage for next year 
and thereafter. The present situation is the inevitable 
result of overproduction. If the existing emergency is not 
to be reénacted next season, the acreage must be reduced. 
It seems agreed throughout the South that unless some 
compulsion is applied, acreage will not be substantially 
reduced. Out of this has proceeded the general consen- 
sus of opinion that the finaneing of the surplus must be 
made contingent on agreements by growers to reduce 
acreage by something like twenty-five per cent. 

No matter how the decrease of acreage is prorated, it 
seems necessary to exempt small holdings of less than, say, 
twenty acres. Difficult and delicate as the problem of de- 
termining the acreage reduction by states may prove to 
be, acreage reduction represents the crux of the problem 
for the present and for the future. Argue as one may 
that the world needs cotton badly, the fact remains that 
with her present buying power Europe cannot be ex- 
pected to expand her purchases of cotton at prices corre- 
sponding to cost of production in this country. It is for 
the present clearly a case of overproduction rather than 
underconsumption, in the effective market sense. 

One of the difficulties of the situation lies in the lack of 
a large and effective cotton growers’ codperative associa- 
tion. Several local associations are in existence, notably 
in Mississippi, Texas and Oklahoma. The handling of the 
present emergency would have been substantially facili- 
tated had an effective national cotton growers’ codperative 
association been in existence. It is believed that the ex- 
periences of the present season will operate in the direction 
of the creation of a national codperative cotton growers’ 
association. At the same time it is clear that one of the 
prime functions of such an association would be control of 
acreage. Not long since, we called attention in these col- 
umns to the political suggestion that the price of cotton 
be valorized. We hold the view that the cotton of the 
present acreage could not be valorized. We draw the 
further inference that if the acreage were reduced to 
the plane of demonstrable world needs at the price, valori- 
zation would not remain to be considered. The present 
distressing emergency emphasizes the view for cotton that 
overproduction is the critical problem in American Agri-’ 
culture, and that the problem of price is not to be divorced 
from the problem of volume. 


Enough is a:Plenty 


ECENT overproduction of cotton gives a peculiar 
significance to the protest made to the President by 
members of the Farmers National Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion against the opening of new agricultural areas by Fed- 
eral reclamation projects. Opposition was based upon 
representations that no more grain land is now needed. 

Membership in this association comprises eleven states 
from Oklahoma northward. In view of the situation in the 
cotton states, it seems likely that the sentiments of the 
grain dealers will carry considerable weight in Washing- 
ton. Several Federal reclamation projects have turned out 
rather badly both for the Government and for the farmers 
who have taken up newly reclaimed lands. 

Restriction of acreage, which, next to Federal financing, 
is the most popular remedy for overproduction and a de- 
moralized market, is sound in theory, but is difficult in 
practical application. The policy of going slow in making 
artificial additions to our present area of arable land is not 
only a sane course but a simple and effective one; and it 
is entirely consonant with a program of steady tax reduc- 
tion based upon rigidly controlled expenses of Government. 

The country should learn to differentiate between booster 
real-estate and needed agricultural projects. 
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VERY time another newly made economist breaks 
into print with the naive discovery that the Amer- 
1can workman has common sense, I am reminded 

of the young iron salesman who conceded that Andrew 
Carnegie had a fair business mind. The statements are 
equally inadequate, but I cannot believe they are of equal 


unimportance, since an underestimate of the mental capac- | 


ity of vast numbers of people is at the root of every great 
human disturbance. And I have been wondering recently 
whether the limited point of view reflected by the reference 
to the workman is not making us as blind to other and 
more significant developments of his mind as the salesman 
was to Carnegie’s. 

One of these developments is in the workman’s attitude 
toward the strike. It is common knowledge that this has 
undergone a marked change in recent years. It seems to 
me, however, that we have failed completely to appreciate 
the influence it has had in the improvement of industrial 
relations and on the whole structure of national prosperity. 
We are willing enough to give the worker credit for his 
acts, but there seems to be a disposition to regard them as 
having no origin in the realm of thought. We say he has 
commonsense toimply ina way that heis merely going along; 
that he has had little or no part in creating the improved 
conditions which he shows common sense in accepting. 

A study of the strike history of our country reveals that 
we have been taking for granted, in this connection, a great 
many things which are not true. Chief among these are the 
erroneous beliefs that all employers’ associations were or- 
ganized to combat labor and that the ultimate function 
of a labor organization is the strike. Another is the tacit 
admission that the United States is strike-ridden. If we 
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admit that these statements contained an element of truth 
fifty years ago, or at any period since then, the evidence is 
instantly available, in the numerical record of strikes, that 
they are not true today. But the more one delves into the 
details of this record the more he is impressed with the idea 
that on a relative basis they were never true. 

I probably had contributed as much as any other Amer- 
ican to the defense of these propositions before I discovered 
that the facts furnish a refutation. When I set out to re- 
view the history of our strikes, with particular reference to 
the past fifty years, my purpose was to see what I could 
find in the past that might help to guide us in the future. 
I knew in a general way, after five years as Secretary of 
Labor, that certain apparent changesin strikestrategy must 
be traced to new habits of thought on the part of the worker 
as well as the changing attitude of many employers. But, al- 
though.I was born in an at- 
mosphere of strikes and had 
lived and worked close to them P 
ever since, I soon found that I, \ 
too, had been taking things for ‘ 
granted. \ 

Today I am convinced that 
not only the leaders but also 
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the rank and file of labor have developed a wholly new 

conception of the strike. I believe they have made more 

progress toward social enlightenment in the past fifty 

years than their forbears were able to make in the pre- 
ceding five centuries. In the minds of most workingmen 
the strike today is regarded as a weapon efficient in inverse 
proportion to its use. The theory always held, that cessa- 
tion of work must be resorted to only after everything else 
has failed, is being developed so rapidly into policy and 
practice that even when major strikes are called it is having 
the result of minimizing the losses to workers and employers 
and the inconvenience to the public. 

The outstanding proof of this is to be found in the actual 
record of strikes. During 1925 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor re- 
ported a total of 1301 strikes and lockouts, as compared to 
3789 in 1916. Actually, the reduction is even greater than 
the direct comparison would indicate. The bureau has no 
authority to compel reports of strikes, and must get its 
information from such sources as are available. During 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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The Kitchen 
Library 


F ALL precious books 
that our household pos- 
sesses— 

And, frankly, we've many 
of which I am proud— 
There’s one little volume 
whose wisdom 
impresses 
Me most, and whose * 
praises I utter aloud. 
The dictum of savants whose 
keen erudition 
Was gleaned in an ancient 
Athenian grove 
Must bow to this tome with 
a practical mission— 
The old fam’ly cookbook 
that hangs near the 
stove. 


The chapter on Puddings, 
the section on 
Strudels, 
The pages marked Muf- 
fins and Stuffin’s 
are fine, 


While Icings and Spicings, Spaghettis and 


Noodles 


And Biscuits and Briskets of Beef are divine. 
The theme’s somewhat hackneyed, the writing is hasty, 
The plot that the author so carelessly wove 
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The Statuary Exhibit Takes a Day Off 


Alone in the kitchen, sans flurry or flourish, 
Through three generations it patiently strove 
Our palates to pamper, our bodies to nourish— 
The old fam’ly cookbook that hangs near the stove. 
—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


November 27, 1926 


Some of these days I’ll be 
calling— 
Some time you’re not at the 
store— 
And I’ll say to you, “Mame, 
I got riches and fame, 
But, oh, kid, I am needing 
you more!” 
Some of these days you'll 
quit stalling— 
Although I like all of your 
ways— 
And your answer will be that 
you'll hitch up with me, 
Some of these days. 
—Kennett Harris. 


The Scenario 
Writer’s Catechism 


HAT is the first ex- 

perience of the inno- 
cent country girl on her 
arrival in the big city? An- 
swer: A suave but design- 
ing young millionaire offers 
to place a thirty-room 
apartment and a fleet of 
cars at her disposal. 

What does she do? Answer: She spurns his advances, 
and he causes her to lose her job. 

Does the heroine starve? Answer: No. The noble- 
hearted young man from the country always finds her just 
in time. For the first time she sees him as her true love 
and they go contentedly back to the cows and chickens. 


Is scarcely original—oh, but it’s tasty— 


The old fam’ly cookbook that hangs near the stove. No Wonder 
The old fam’ly cookbook is spattered and battered, “ CAY, squire, ’’ Mr. Mose Johnson announced to the vil- : ‘ 
It’s dog-eared and dirty, it’s yellow with age; lage merchant and justice of the peace, “‘dat woman fé to. (Re 
Some pages are missing, the binding is tattered, you married me to las’ week had ten chillun, an’ every one NUMBERS 
But still it reigns on as our nutritive sage. ob dem kin play some kin’ ob a musical inst’ument.”’ yA be g Pre 23 
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American Citizen in the Average American Library: “‘The English Say We Lack Apprecias 
tion of Good Literature. Then I Have Been Reading the Wrong Books These Past Years’’ 


“Tsthat so?” inquired 
the dispenser of village 
supplies and justice. 
“What do you want me 
to do—send off for some 
late sheet music?” 

“No, suh,’’ was Mose 
Johnson’s fervent reply. 
“Ah wants to git dis- 
banded!”’ 


Daydreams 


OME of these days I’ll 
be famous. 
Only a few years to 
wait, 

And folks will exclaim, 
when they mention 
my name, 

“Say, boy, but that geeser 
is great!” 

Some of these days all the 
papers 

Will columns devote to 
my praise. 

And they'll have me, for 
sure, in the rotogra- 
vure, 

Some of these days. 


Some of these days I'll be 
wealthy. 
Hundreds of thousands 
I'll earn. 
I'll have money to spend and 
to lend to a friend, 
And what I have left I can 
burn. 
Some of these days I’ll be 
basking 
In the sun of prosperity’s 
ithane Tetlt Schwar rays; 
id sin I’ll not need to go shy of 
what money can buy, 
Some of these days. 
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DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 
New York Scenes: Distinguished Composer Being Escorted 
Through Tin:Pan Alley 


What happens after a happy young couple have been 
married a few weeks? Answer: A wealthy admirer of the 
little wife begins to tempt her away from the fireside. 

What finally draws the estranged couple back together? 
Answer: A little child. 

How does the young husband learn he is soon to become 
a father? Answer: He finds his wife sewing on little 
garments. 

How do college students spend their time? Answer: 
What time they are not at football games is passed in wild 
roadhouse orgies. 

How does the hero of the college movie prove his sterling 
worth to his sweetheart? Answer: He wins the big foot: 
ball game of the season by a touchdown against tremen- 
dous odds just as all hope seems gone. 

(Continued on Page 43) 


ID? YOU know why tomato is the 
most popular of all soups? “That 
is very easily answered”’, you will probably 
reply. “‘It is because tomato soup 
happens to have the appetizing flavor 
that appeals to most people.” And 
certainly this is true. But it is only 
part of the answer. 

It is a well-known fact that the blending 
of tomato soup to suit exactly the tastes 
of many different people is a task that 
challenges the highest skill of the soup 
chef. There is required an exact, nice 
balance of the ingredients which cannot 
be varied without disappointing results. 

Haven’t you had this experience at 
some time or other? A plate of 
tomato soup has been set before 
you. You looked forward to real 
enjoyment of its refreshing flavor. 
You took the first spoonful and it 
tasted somewhat “ flat”. Something 
was missing, you could not tell what. 
You continued to eat it and every 
spoonful was less and less attractive. 

‘That perfect smoothness and 
richness of flavor, to which you were 
accustomed, not too pronounced, 
not too thin, was lacking. No 
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matter how fine the ingredients which 
were used, the soup did not measure up 
to your expectations. 

Why? Where did your sense of taste 
get its “education” in tomato soup? 
With what flavor did you, consciously 
or unconsciously, compare the soup 
you did not care for? The tomato soup 
you serve regularly at home, the tomato 
soup which is most likely to be served 
to you when you are entertained— 
that has taught your appetite the true 
blend. Anything less is bound to be a 
disappointment. 

And this blend is a condensed tomato 
soup—Campbell’s. Before this soup 
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was offered to the public in condensed 
form tomato was not the king of all 
soups it is today. You now have the 
complete answer to the extraordinary 
popularity of tomato soup. By blending 
it from an exclusive recipe that produces 
always the same uniform richness of 
flavor, and by condensing it so that 
it is available everywhere to the public 
in such convenient form, Campbell’s 
lessen the housewife’s work in the kitchen 
and offer even to the humblest table 
in the land, tomato soup as fine as it 
can be made. 

So people everywhere have learned the 
important lesson of Soup. The sheer 
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enjoyment of its delicious flavor. The 
healthfulness and invigoration which are 
derived from it. Its tonic and stimulating 
effect upon the appetite. More and 
more people every day are realizing that 
this hot, liquid food called soup, 
encourages the flow of the digestive juices 
and increases the benefit from all the 
food we eat. In countless homes 
throughout the land, soup is taken for 
granted as one of the regular daily dishes 
on the family table—an enjoyable and 
necessary part of the diet. 

Tomato is an ideal soup—appropriate 
for formal occasions, a wonderful standby 
for the regular family menus, splendid 
for the children, and unfailing 
in its invitation to the appetite. 
And housewives use Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup for a great variety 
of their dishes to give extra zest 
and flavor. Try it as a sauce for 
meats, fish, sausage and salads 
and for added tastiness in 
spaghetti, rice, eggs or vegetables. 
Delicious mixed with 
beef gravy. Of course, it makes 
the most tempting Cream of 
Tomato Soup! 


roast 


12 cents 


CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 
CAMDEN, Nid, USA: 
i aie $ 
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Other Vanishing Americans 


N THE island of Nantucket, some thirty miles south 
of Cape Cod, is a prophetic monument to. Amer- 
ican destructiveness. 

There, making the island their last stand, may be found 
the last few survivors of what was half a century ago one 
of America’s most valued game birds—the heath hen. As 
this is written the colony numbers scarcely a score—all 
that stands between the species and extinction. And if 
Massachusetts loses her long and costly fight to preserve 
the pathetic remnants, the heath hen, like the passenger 
pigeon, will be found only in museums. 

The heath hen is not the only form of wild life occupying 
this perilous position. If statistics mean anything, dozens 
of other American song and game birds are being gradually 
swept from the face of the globe by the ruthless march of a 
commercial civilization and a policy of conservation that 
fails in its purpose. 

Who has not thrilled to history’s accounts of the strug- 
gles for existence of early settlers on these shores? The 
hardy Pilgrim father with his musket, a huge wild turkey 
slung over his shoulder—a familiar Thanksgiving Day 
illustration. The Indians of the forests with their contrib- 
utions to the feast—the red deer, the big gray goose, ducks 
and all the other tokens of a generous Nature’s bounty. 

How would that dauntless pioneer fare today, should he 
come to discover anew and be left to his own resources? 
Very likely he would have to subsist on English sparrows. 
The English sparrow is the only wild creature, except the 
starling, that can be rightly said to be on the increase, 
without fear of contradiction, and they are foreigners. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, internationally known zo- 
ologist and a leading figure in the fight to preserve Amer- 
ica’s wild life, sounded the following warning upon his 
recent retirement as director of the New York Zodlogical 
Park: 

“The grinding march of civilization is sweeping all 
forms of wild life out of existence at a frightful rate, and 
extinction will most certainly result if the injustices and 
harassments now in practice are continued.” 


Doctor Hornaday’s Prescription 


OCTOR HORNADAY, now seventy-two, has spent 

fifty years studying and in close association with all 
forms of wild creatures. He is retiring to his home at 
Stamford, Connecticut, to continue his writing and his 
work of conservation. 

“It was thought the supply of prairie chickens and wild 
turkeys could never be exhausted,” he said. ‘‘Now both 
birds are close to 
the vanishing 
point. Migratory 
birds are perhaps 
in the most im- 
mediate peril. 
They are under fire 
from the time they 
leave the North 
until they reach 
their winter des- 
tination in the far 
South. Because 
these birds assem- 
ble in compara- 
tively large num- 
bers during flights, 
the report is sent 
out that they are 
multiplying. Sta- 
tistics absolutely 
refute this claim.” 

Doctor Horna- 
day prescribes the 
establishment of 
additional bird 
and game sanctu- 
aries and has been 
instrumental in 
having more than 
a million acres set 
aside as refuges 
and breeding 
grounds. He also 
advocates control 
of natural enemies 
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of wild life, but the extermination of no species, and is one 
of the strongest supporters of legislation which would en- 
force a lower bag limit. This proposed measure is meeting 
weapons difficult to associate with true sportsmanship. 
Doctor Hornaday cannot explain why the sportsmen them- 
selves rebel at preserving their own favorite recreation. 

No more irrefutable condemnation of the country’s in- 
effectual policy of conservation can be found than in the 
tragedy of the passenger pigeon. A committee of the Ohio 
State Senate conducted an investigation in the year 1857 
and rendered the following report: 

The passenger pigeon needs no protection. Wonderfully pro- 
lific, having the vast forests of the North as its breeding grounds, 
traveling hundreds of miles in search of food, it is here today and 
elsewhere tomorrow, and no ordinary destruction can lessen 
them, or cause them to be missed from the myriads that are 
yearly produced. 

The last passenger pigeon died September 1, 1914. 

Pennsylvania has long been justly known as an excellent 
game state, and, compared with the average common- 
wealth, must still be classed as such. Her methods of con- 
servation and protection are equal or better than most. 
With this in mind, consider the report of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission of a season’s average bag for 47,000 
licensed hunters, and decide for yourself if wild life is so 
plentiful it needs no further protection: 


SPECIES POUNDS 
Deets Vere e eect ics, Saab eh seme commen ade mei yeb seat ay ae 1.02 
Bear s+5, \alariinattate, oldies. SeaIM tc ROMEMES gtr obs eas 16 
Squirrel As) Sees peoben 5 Aiptas Ges cick eee 1.34 
Rabbits 325 aovscmcles Ceetica vacate chee «St + fion ste ee aR 23.43 
Ruffled prousatyty Sag der cAhe perc dger ts Och ais. = Calderon dears 1.14 
Quail eer ele) tee Ses, ARGUE! sit shc lai ae IeMem cis 07 
Shore birds—all species including woodcock. ......... 01 
Wild: duckOnrs yee aloha. fe oneen. otriad oe anne mem 61 
Wild goose: :+ Ph sn 808 oe ud, ay: ae wo clin ese Paes .04 
Wild, turkey ¥ 22) wa craks, ja ne ete, ge ene ola ees .09 


It should be clearly understood that these figures do not 
put Pennsylvania in an unfavorable light as a hunting 
ground by comparison. with others. Few states could pre- 
sent as favorable a report. 

In the past few years a mysterious disease has appeared 
as an able ally in the campaign to wipe out the ruffed 
grouse, commonly known as the king of American game 
birds. Much money is being devoted to investigating the 
disease, while a long closed season might give the splendid 
bird a chance. 

Two black marks against Congress in its dealings with 
wild life are the placing of the sweet-throated bobolink 
on the game-bird list, and the legalized slaying of the 
beautiful red-winged blackbird in the District of Columbia. 
There is just as much sportsmanship in the slaying of 
either as in the murdering of a canary in its cage. 


Evening on Lighthouse Beach, Near the U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida 
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The following inscriptions for gravestones to vanishing 
Americans are furnished by The National Committee of 
One Hundred, organized to prevent the extermination of 
wild life: 


There is no longer antelope hunting in the United 
States. 

The sportsman’s rifle has totally exterminated the 
Arizona elk. 

They have totally exterminated the California grizzly 
bear. 

There is no longer caribou hunting in the United States. 

There is no moose hunting in the United States this 
year, except in Wyoming. 

There is no longer white-goat hunting anywhere in the 
United States, save in Idaho. 

There is mountain-sheep hunting only in Northwestern 
Wyoming. 

There is elk hunting in three states only, instead of 
thirty-two as formerly. 

In nine states squirrel hunting is extinct. 

The Eastern prairie chicken is now within a few birds of 
total extinction. 

The butterball duck is predicted to go out in about two 
years. 

Because of duck scarcity, twenty-four states have been 
compelled to reduce the bag limit below Federal regula- 
tions. 

In twelve states quail disappearance has stopped all 
quail hunting. 

In seven states sage-grouse disappearance has stopped’ 
all sage-grouse hunting. 

In fourteen states wild-turkey disappearance has stopped 
turkey hunting. 

In six states ruffed-grouse hunting is now extinct. 

In five states all grouse hunting is extinct. 

In four states woodcock hunting is prohibited. 

In nine states prairie-chicken hunting is extinct. 


Besieged by the Automobile 


HE Eskimo curlew, which once darkened the sky and 

was slaughtered by wagonloads, has joined the passenger 
pigeon in the museum. The last of the species known to 
have existed was killed in the. West in 1915. Edward 
Howe Forbush, state ornithologist for Massachusetts, is 
the authority for the statement that the upland plover, 
once known in countless thousands, is all but extinct. 

“Our children’s children,” he says, “‘may never see 
the once abundant upland plover in the sky, or hear 
its rich note in the summer air.’”’ The country’s de- 
structive course is 
not by any means 
confined to birds 
and animals, ac- 
cording to Doctor 
Hornaday. 

“A great many 
of what were for- 
merly our finest 
trout streams are 
now hardly worth 
fishing,” he said, 
“‘and hatcheries 
can hardly keep 
up in the uneven 
struggle to prevent 
ponds and streams 
from being entirely 
fished out.” 

He believes the 
popularity of the 
automobile one of 
the most impor- 
tant factors in the 
decrease of game 
of all varieties. 
Doctor Hornaday 
was himself, until 
about twenty-five 
years ago, an ar- 
dent sportsman, 
but “grew tired of 
seeing things killed 
and hearing talk 
about it.” 

—Tom HORGAN. 
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Creamery fresh ! 


From spotless churns direct to you 


Ask for Brookfield Cheese and Brook- 
field Eggs in the convenient, easily 


HAT wonderful freshness and 
fragrance when first the churns 

are: opened ..\... 
It is so delicate, this freshly- 
churned goodness—so easily lost. 
And yet, how perfectly it is pre- 
served for you in Brookfield Cream- 


ery Butter! 
» » . 


Brookfield Creamery Butter is de- 
livered to your dealer by the short- 
est and quickest possible route. 
Spick-and-span refrigerator cars 
carry it from spotless creameries in 
the country direct to Swift branch 


Py 


identified cartons 


From one of these your 
dealer receives it. 


houses. 


There are no extra steps. No lost 
hours. No delays. 

Constant refrigeration and the 
most scrupulous cleanliness are 
maintained. 

And the result is Brookfield 
Creamery Butter as it comes to 
you. All the goodness of the finest, 
pasteurized cream new-churned. 
Butter sweet and delicate of flavor 
.... creamery fresh! 
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with Brookfield Creamery Butter. 


The same dealer is also supplied, 
through Swift & Company’s na- 
tion-wide food service, with the 
other Brookfield farm products, 
Brookfield-Premium Poultry, 
Brookfield Eggs, and Brookfield 
Cheese. 


Each of these products is distin- 
guished by the same uniform fine- 
ness of quality. Look for the name 
Brookfield on the carton. 
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Cheese 


There is a dealer near e@ 
you who can supply you 
"=". brooktie 
\ Ee 
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Butter - Eggs 
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The entire automobile industry urges you 
not to buy oil indiscriminately. 
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HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars and’ motor trucks are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated by 
the letters shown below. “Arc.” means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic. 


| Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E’’). 


Your instruction book tells you 
how much importance the maker 
attaches to correct lubrication. 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer’s. 


1926 1925 1924 1923 
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a Sieh eae. \| they know that scientific lubricating facts 
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tions. They know that Gargoyle Mobiloil 
engineers thoroughly and painstakingly study 


each make and model of car before the rec- 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct | lubrication, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “C” or “CC” as recommended by 
complete Chart available at all dealers, 


| Vacuum Oil ‘Company 
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belonged successfully to a large class, typi- 
eal of the period—the great unfound-out. 
Her function was to ruin the party, but we 
boys and girls of 1904 were thoroughly 
accustomed to having our youthful fire 
modified by a damper. 

There was a strange girl going up on the 
train with us—a Miss Elsie Easterfield— 
and I saw at once that she was a cat. What 
was worse, she wore earrings that made her 
look rather swift. I was almost sure she 
used powder on her face, too, which cer- 
tainly was not quite ladylike. My own face 
was of the shining-morning variety, and 
nobody could possibly mistake me for any- 
thing but nice. I wish that Elsie Easter- 
field could see my dressing table now. It 
has everything on it except fresh caviar, 
and I really believe it was Elsie who started 
me wrong, for she later insisted, in the 
privacy of our bedroom at the New Haven 
House, upon my putting just a scrap of 
powder on my nose while dressing for the 
glee-club concert. I liked the result, but 
hoped profoundly that Mrs. Watts would 
not notice. But that is beating the train to 
New Haven. 

Henry and his chum Alec, who was es- 
corting Elsie, were at the station to meet us, 
with a barouche. To those readers whose 
memory goes back no farther than the last 
time the motor people changed their models, 
I may mention that a barouche was an 
oversized coupé. It had two seats on the 
inside, alleged to hold four persons, and the 
gents drew the front ones, which made 
them ride backward, if you know what I 
mean. We were crowded in the cabin, with 
five of us, so Henry climbed on the box with 
the driver—the gay young devil—and we 
tore off down the street with a great clatter- 
ing of hoofs, going at least six miles an hour! 

The New Haven House was overflowing 
with a gay throng which jostled each other 
good-naturedly in the narrow corridors and 
on the stairs. The gas chandeliers were 
hung with blue ribbons and banners, and a 
band was playing My Merry Oldsmobile. 
It was fearfully exciting. Henry and I had 
scarcely exchanged three words as yet, but 
when I reached my bedroom for a wash-up 
there was a huge bunch of violets from him, 
waiting. It was so heavy I could scarcely 
pin it on, and then my joy was punctured 
by noticing that Elsie had its duplicate. 
Evidently the flowers were a formality, not 
asign of sentiment. And when we had them 
nailed to our fronts—I pinned mine, right 
through the orris-root pads in the bust of 
my corset—we descended to the dining 
room and battled our way to lunch. 

The hotel was run on the American plan 
and the waiters were sun-kissed Southern- 
ers. The captain was of unforgettable 
caliber—one Moses, of black and beaming 
countenance, with a white smile as broad 
as his massive face. The Taft, in its solemn 
Empire main dining room, has a row of 
funeral urns above its stately pilasters. 
Where is Moses now? Where his grinning 
flock of obsequious assistants, unless, per- 
haps, their ashes repose in those receptacles? 
The Taft stands on the site of the old New 
Haven House, and I hate to think that 
Moses has left the spot forever! 

My father was a Yale man, and all my 
people had been Yale since the first class 
ever held by the young university. I had 
been born in New Haven, and so it was 
doubly exciting to me to be there as a prom 
girl. So after lunch Henry took me for a 
most romantic walk, to look at all the old 
familiar places, while the chaperon rested 
in order to have all her strength for the 
heavy work of the evening. We walked 
from tea to tea. Everybody in the world 
was giving a tea excepting Henry and Alec, 
and they were giving one on the next after- 
noon. 

The teas were small and select, and so 
numerous that we were obliged to dash 
madly from one to another in order that 
none should be neglected. And the peculiar 
thing about these teas was that tea was 
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served at them; not only served, but par- 
taken of—and nothing else. I know the 
younger generation will hardly believe me, 
but not the rattle of so much as a single 
cocktail shaker broke the pure quiet of the 
dormitories. The only thing that rattled 
was the brains. We had so much tea and so 
many little cakes that we nearly burst, and 
the men talked over my head about mysteri- 
ous things like football and fraternities, and 
though it was all as clear as mud to me, I 
kept on saying “No, really?” or “‘How 
wonderful!’’ at what appeared to be proper 
intervals. Which was also how most of the 
other young ladies managed to get by, what 
with the additional effort of giggling every 
now and then when somebody made some- 
thing which was supposed to be a joke. 

I was seared pink inside, and tried dread- 
fully to hit just the correct medium in my 
attitude toward these gods in peg-top pants. 
I was out for serious business, so I didn’t 
want to be taken for a terrible lightweight, 
but, on the other hand, it would have 
spoiled my chances even more to have been 
put down for a bluestocking. I realized 
fully that these modern, unfeminine girls 
who went to women’s colleges were almost 
as terrible as coeds, and hadn’t even as good 
a chance of making a decent match as a girl 
who was ridiculous enough to work for a 
living. Brains in a woman were, according 
to the then-current standard, something to 
be concealed until after marriage, and even 
then the wise young lady let her husband 
find them out for himself, along with any 
other little defects she might have. 

But in spite of my yessing him sufficiently 
to soft-soap the most junior junior in the 
world, it was plain from the start that 
Henry and I were not making the progress 
we should have. Up to the hour when we 
parted to dress for dinner, he hadn’t paid 
me a single compliment. I began to be a 
trifle nervous. Was my method wrong? 
Oh, if only mamma could have been there 
to advise me! But mamma was not there. 
She was back in the trenches, anxiously 
awaiting news from the front. It was up to 
me to carry on as best I might, and it was 
at this critical moment that I allowed Elsie 
to persuade me into powdering my nose. I 
felt, you see, that something really had to 
be done. 

At that, dressing for the evening was no 
joke. Nowadays, when I blow in from a 
late-afternoon party and have to make a 
quick change, I undo one hook, drop the 
dress on the floor, kick off my you-knows, 
plunge through the bathtub, and out again, 
and then array myself in three layers—the 
first one being bath powder, the second a 
fresh whateryoucallum, and the third a 
hookless, eyeless frock that goes on at one 
jump, run a comb through the head, and 
there you are, all but the lipstick, which 
can, if necessary, be added while joining 
the awaiting escort. 

But on the opening night of my first 
prom week it was more like building a steel- 
constructed skyscraper. The bathtub, Iam 
ashamed to confess, entered into the ques- 
tion very little—I mean I entered the bath- 
tub very little. Bathing was a serious 
affair, not to be undertaken without good 
reason, in those days, and this was only 
Thursday. But the construction of the 
costume was another matter. After wash- 
ing for low neck, it began with a lisle knitted 
vest. Over this went a sort of portable 
steel one-car garage, into the upper front 
portion of which was fitted a pair of young 
sofa cushions which, when the structure was 
complete, amply made up for what my 
youth and immaturity lacked in the mak- 
ing of a fine figure of a girl. And next came 
a bustle and—well, yes, exactly! Ruffled 
muslin ones. And a muslin chemise. And 
a short white-flannel petticoat, to the knee. 

Then—so help me heaven, it’s the truth— 
seven white petticoats. Count ’em—seven! 
Very fine and sheer around the upper por- 
tions, but heavily ruffled in washable lace 
around the hem, and three of them with 


trains. Over this a dress of white net, cut 
princesse, and made over a lining and a 
drop skirt! I don’t blame you, supposedly 
gentle reader, if you don’t believe me; I 
can scarcely believe it myself. But that’s 


what I wore in the young days, when I was 
old. And when all this truck was on, the | 


hair was still to be put in place over a rat 
as thick as my arm, and sixty hairpins to 
hold the darned thing together. How I 
ever had strength left to go to the party is 
a wonder, and one of the miracles of a past 
age. But it could be done. Elsie and I re- 
trieved our violets from the cool of the 
window ledge, and, under the wing of the 
doughty Mrs. Watts, joined the gentlemen. 

In the coupé, on our way to the glee- 
club concert, Henry showed a little more 
action. It was slightly risqué, driving three 
blocks alone with a man, but the larger 
carriages had all been taken. He did not 
try to kiss me, or hold my hand, or any- 
thing naughty like that. But he asked me 
what I really thought about love. I told 
him I thought it was the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world. And that sounded 
like a good beginning. Unfortunately, we 
reached the theater before anything more 
came of it, but I was in high feather. I’d 
at least have something to report tomamma 
when I wrote home that night! 

The concert was a riot. I was thrilled 
to the bone. So many wonderful-looking 
men, and practically all of them single! 
Of course they sang and all that, but what 
of it? It was hard to tell why girls often 
died old maids,- when there were chances 
like this! Oh, I couldn’t be an old maid! 
Mamma had married at seventeen. I’d 
been seventeen for three months now. It 
was dreadful. I’d be disgraced in mamma’s 
eyes if I didn’t land Henry or somebody! 
What was worse, I’d become poor old 
Aunty Nina, living in my married sister’s 
house. Phooey! That would never do! 
I’drun away with my penniless dude first— 
that is, if he ever got to the point of asking 
me to. My head was in a whirl. 

Meantime the top gallery was in an up- 
roar. In it were imprisoned the freshmen, 
barred from all the regular festivities and 
making the most of their sole privilege at 
the prom—that of attending the concert, 
in the upper regions. They threw paper 
ribbons, catcalls, gifts, notes of passionate 
love, to the girls in the parquet. I made a 
dozen engagements with strangers, written 
on pads lowered to me by long strings— 
made them with no intention of keeping 
them, of course. Our seats were in the 
fortunate row just outside the balcony, and 
Henry seemed delighted at the attention I 
drew, for my lap was full of offerings by the 
end of the evening. It was certainly one 
wonderful concert. There was even music 
at it, too, as I remember. 

When I was undressed and all the con- 
fetti was brushed out of my own personal 
hair and my false Janice Meredith curls, I 
wrote mamma a line of encouragement. 
Now get me right. I honestly wasn’t a bit 
keen on making this marriage, but it never 
occurred to me not to obey mamma. I was 
just one of millions of such dutiful daugh- 
ters. Yep, you are correct; they’d put ’em 
in a museum now, if they found one—and 
serve the girl good and right too. But in 
those days about the worst disgrace a girl 
could have was to last out her second sea- 
son unmarried. So we nearly broke our 
necks trying to get ourselves off the family’s 
hands as soon as possible. 

Well, anyway. The next morning Henry 
took me for a buggy ride. He had his own 
rubber-tired runabout and a sleek chestnut 
horse, and I admired it all I could think up. 
But Henry seemed to consider such things 
mere trifles. He was going to get an auto- 
mobile as soon as his father could be made 
to see reason in the matter. It was a bitter 
cold day, with snow on the ground, and I 
nearly froze, and was quite miserable; the 
end of my nose getting redder by the min- 
ute, and I more conscious of the fact by the 
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Watch This 


Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list sendin 
your name and address. 


BELLE BENNETT 
in “‘The Fourth 


Commandment’’ 


I think ‘‘ The 
Fourth Com- 


mandment”’ will & 
be one of Universal’s most enter- 
taining pictures this year. The title 
is strong and I can assure you the 
picture is a human drama which 
might fit any home anywhere. 


The story, written by Emilie 


Johnson, has its origin in a situa- 
tion that is common in many families— 
the presence of the husband’s mother in 
the household, and the jealousy of the 
wife, which, in this case, flames into a con- 
suming passion with dire results. 


BELLE BENNETT is starred 


in‘‘The Fourth Commandment” 
and in stories of the heart, she reigns 
supreme. She portrays the varying phases 
of a young girl in her twenties, living in 
luxury, thence to the old hag of the streets 
grinding an organ for a living. There is a 
remarkableand thrilling climax, butI leave 
it for you to see. In my estimation, the work 
of the star is a little short of marvelous. 


This is an Emory Johnson 


production. The supporting cast 
includes those excellent and popular folks 
—MARY CARR, ROBERT AGNEW, 
HARRY VICTOR, JUNE MARLOWE 
and KATHLEEN MYERS. 


Unquestionably this is going 
to be a UNIVERSAL year. The 
list of extraordinary pictures is preten- 
tious. In particular your attention is 
directed to“‘Les Miserables’’and‘‘Michael 
Strogoff.’’ They are two of the world’s 
most magnificent productions. You will 
see acting that will put you on your toes. 


In “Michael Strogoff,’’ for 
example, IVAN MOSKINE, one of 


Europe’s leading players, portrays Jules 
Verne’s great hero. As a result of his mar- 
velous work I was quick to beat all other 
American producers who sought to bring 
him to Hollywood, and am proud to an- 
nounce that this great artist will soon be 
a Universal star in American made pic- 
tures. Watch for him in mighty ‘‘Michael 
Strogoff’’ and you will know what won- 
ders are in store. 


(arl Laemmle 
President 
(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph 
of Belle Bennett 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Week of November 29th 


Has the dealer an original no-trump bid 
in the hand below? If he did bid no-trump 
what would you do if you were Mr. 
Ferres? Bid and play this hand your own 
way, then with the experts by radio. 


John H. Smith, N. Y., dealer, 
South— 
Spades wet nee 
Hearts.........:. ALK 
Diamond....... .Q, 10, 9 
Clubs... geet ines @ Raya hi 
nee J. Ferres, Ridgewood, 
J., West— 
Be antes ; AviO.VS.y2 
Heart sie cathe. 0 edn 
Diamonds Ker dito 
Glubsoayearee:3..:. MGS 
Wilbur C. Whitehead, N. Y., 
North— 
Spadesieiaee here 
Heeantse ies cou’. seas trk we 4,3 
Diatnondsi..cnc- co en 
Classe. A, T3.9;.5 
Milton C. Work, N. Y., East— 
Spades erie 
Hearts. We NS 
Diamonde........ Be hee (orp hes 
GINS Aya taee. el O,eoead 


Tues., Nov. 30, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 
WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WTAM, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR, 
WJAR, WOC, WCSH, WTAG, WWJ. 


See papers for broadcasting time of following: 


WRC:;....Radio. Corpat.e wath ...... Washington 
WGY......General Elec. Co. ..... Schenectady 
KPRC....Houston Post Dispatch. .... Houston 
WFAA....Dallas News.. Dallas 
WS MB..Saenger Amusement Co.....New Orleans 
WSB........Atlanta Journal.......... Atlanta 
WMC......Memphis Commercial Appeal..Memphis 
WDEBO ..Rollins College.. ..Winter Park, Fla. 
WDAE..Tampa Daily Times..... : Tampa 
WSOE....Wisconsin NewsS........:.::.s0ee _.Milwaukee 
WOAW..Woodmen of the World Omaha 
WDATF....Kansas City Star........Kansas City, Mo. 
KOA........General Electric Co........ Denver 
KGW......Portland Oregonian i Portland 
KPO pe Bros. San Francisco 
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CKY......Manitoba Tel. Co. .. Winnipeg 
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second. As we were passing Center Church, 


| Henry drew up for a moment and gave me 


a thrill. 
‘See that big fellow over there—the one 
walking with the blond girl?’’ he said. 


| “Well, that’s Ted Coy!”’ 


“Who is he?”’ I wanted to know. 

“He’s captain of the football team,” 
said Henry coldly, and we drove for a while 
in silence. I could have killed myself for 
displaying such ignorance. I had instantly 
lost caste with Henry through it; that was 
plain. What in the world could I do to 
make him overlook my stupidity? 

It worried me all afternoon during the 


_ tea in Henry’s rooms, and by evening I 


was in despair, because Henry, according 
to the conventional procedure, would es- 
cort Elsie to the german, while I went with 
his roommate, and it was going to cramp 
my style dreadfully. In short, the situation 
was fierce. 

As nearly as I remember the german, 
alias the cotillion, it was a cross between a 
barn dance and a Rotary banquet, the 
whole being punctured at intervals by 


| police whistles when the cotillion leader 


| wanted the traffic to change. 


Next to the 
football captain, he was the most impor- 


| tant person at Yale that week. Perhaps he 


was even more important. He skipped 


| prettily about the great bare barn of a hall, 


blowing his whistle like the boy who does 
the five p.M. trick at Forty-second and 
Fifth Avenue. And that was the signal for 
us to do the figures all wrong. Then he 
would blow for a fresh start and we would 
do it all wrong again. 

There were large tables with favors on 
them at either end of the hall. Why they 
were called favors is still a mystery to me, 
unless we did the manufacturers a favor by 
destroying most of them during the eve- 
ning. We wore foolish-looking paper hats, 
which were supposed to make us feel gay 
and light-headed, threw around a lot of 
confetti and paper ribbons, which was a 
favorite indoor sport of the day, and then, 
when the band struck up Since I First Met 
You, the german really began. 

First, the boys, favor in hand, wished 
themselves on a girl. There was no escape, 


| and she had to dance. But that wasn’t the 


worst of it. She might not receive any 
favor from anybody! Never shall I forget 


| the cold chill of horror that possessed me 
| when the male rush began from the far side 


of the room, with nobody apparently 
headed in my direction. Then, just as I was 


| about to die on my feet, a large fat boy, a 
| social outcast as I had earlier learned, stood 


before me, perspiring freely and dangling 
a small velvet monkey on a gilt string. At 
that anguished moment he seemed to me 
like an angel of light carrying a harp. I 


| grabbed the toy, we galumphed away in 


| the dance, and the occasion was saved. 


For the remainder of the party I was 
favored enough to win Henry’s approval. 
As a matter of fact, the number of favors 
I received was traceable directly to him, 


| and was far more an indication of his popu- 


larity than of mine. It was proof positive 
of his reputation for picking peaches, and 
he took little trouble to conceal his awared- 
ness. But I was doing him credit, and I 
felt humbly grateful for his nod of ap- 
proval. 

When it came my turn to do the favoring 
I nearly died all over again. I picked up a 


| funny-looking object which might have 


been astuffed rabbit or asponge—I couldn’t 
be sure which—and made a blind slide in 
the general direction of the line of black- 
and-white figures across the room, collided 
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with one of them, and found myself danc- 
ing with the football captain. Great 
goodness! That was certainly putting one 
over, and marked the high spot of the 
evening. 

It was hard to make friends with the 
other girls. Those who sat on either side of 
me at the german were faintly antagonistic. 
They sat lightly, like young leopardesses, 
waiting to spring on their prey. In our 
room at the hotel Elsie gave me the same 
feeling. And very likely I gave it to her. 
Girls hadn’t yet learned to be friends. They 
might be chums, but they were rivals first 
of all, and the prom was one huge battle- 
field, for all we my-deared each other with 
every breath. While matrimony remained 
the only respectable method of earning a 
living, the competition was too great to 
permit any real friendliness among the con- 
testants. So practically all I knew of my 
feminine companions at that german was 
the kind of clothes they had on and whether 
they were stylish enough to be feared. 

After the german our crowd was invited 
to a supper party at the rooms of one of 
Henry’s friends, in Vanderbuilt. The boy 
was a terribly gay dog. He had an actress’ 
slipper on his mantelpiece, and Henry whis- 
pered to me that he had drunk champagne 
out of it at a theatrical supper. Horrors! 
Believe it or not, I was shocked at the idea, 
but I thought it policy to laugh. What a 
wicked world it used to be at Yale! There 
was no wine in the slipper that night, how- 
ever, or anywhere else in the room. We 
reckless young people sat up late, though, 
eating chicken salad and singing Barber 
Shop. 

The only similarity I can see between 
that party and its modern equivalent is the 
endurance-contest quality of both. For 
only when the chaperon could stand it no 
longer did the festival break up, and the 
last bar of Good Night, Ladies, freeze gently 
into the cold of the early morning. 

As Henry parted from me in the dim 
doorway of the New Haven House he gave 
my arm a little squeeze. 

““You’ve been a corking good fellow this 
evening,” he said in his lordly way, ‘‘and I 
want to have a long, serious talk with you 
before you go. There is something I want 
to ask you.’”’ Then he turned and ran 
through the snow to the waiting cab, while 
I rejoined Elsie and the sleepy Mrs. Watts, 
my heart thumping fit to burst. At last! 
Henry was glad again! Something to ask 
me, had he? It could mean only one thing, 
and how pleased dear mamma would be! 
Now perhaps she’d lay off picking on me all 
the time. I don’t know which was the 
greater relief that night—the prospect of 
Henry’s proposal or getting off my tight 
corsets. But relief was in the air. I 
thought, before I dropped off to sleep, of 
my beau in New York—that he vamp, 
with his black-and-white pin-check suits. 
And though a pang went with the memory 
there was a note of triumph in my feeling 
too. After all, he had never actually asked 
me; and just wait until he saw me with a 
solitaire ring in a high-pronged mounting, 
then he’d be sorry! 

Next morning heralded the coming of the 
big event—the actual Junior Promenade it- 
self. The entire day there was talk of noth- 
ing else. I received my program from 
Henry early, since, due to his popularity, 
he had no trouble in filling it. All my 
dances were taken, and the encores left 
blank for me to have filled according to 
fancy and good fortune. And it was some 


program. It looked like a miniature pink- 
satin-quilted bedspread, with the date on 


November 27,1926 


it in gold, and attached was an undernour- 
ished little pencil of pink enamel—a feeble 
little thing that had never grown up. 

But by this time my mind was on only 
one thing, to wit: The exciting moment 
when Henry would speak his piece. I even 
started planning my wedding and what I 
would have in my trousseau. The streets 
of the town were gay with young people. 
Noisy sleighing parties drove by singing: 


“Tf you like-a-me 
Like I like-a-you, 
And we like-a-both the same, 
I'd like to say 
This very day 
I'd like to change your name!” 


That was going to be me all over. I be- 
gan to think Henry very handsome, and to 
wonder, with no slight qualms, what he 
would say after the wedding when he found 
out about the artificial curls, not to men- 
tion the orris-root pads. And meanwhile 
the day wore on, with luncheon parties, 
fraternity teas, and still he had said noth- 
ing. I dressed for the prom with particular 
care, and when I looked at the result in the 
cheval glass I was forced to admit that I 
looked like a regular Gibson Girl. 

No flowers were sent to the girls on prom 
night. The committee knew that the crush 
would be so great that innumerable bou- 
quets would spoil the floor. So posies were 
forbidden. But the flame of color in the 
armory decorations made up for this, and it 
was a truly gay party despite the fact that 
it was almost 100 per cent pure. The grand 
march was a thing of majesty and the enor- 
mous dance floor was packed to suffoca- 
tion. We had a box at the ringside, where 
our partners returned us at the end of the 
dance. The Boston had just come in and 
was new to me, but I picked it up easily, 
and I could two-step like the wind. I was 
giddy that evening! The ball was a veri- 
table whirlpool of color and excitement 
which seemed to be sucking me down to an 
iridescent fate—the proud moment when 
Henry would break the news, which I, of 
course, would claim was a big surprise to 
me. And then—ah, then!—I would claim 
the enviable status of the engaged girl. 

But the magic moment did not arrive 
until early morning, when Henry and I 
found ourselves alone at last, under a 
potted palm, our ice cream fairly melting 
under our ardent gaze. 

“You know, I wanted to tell you some- 
thing,’’ Henry was beginning, when Alec 
stuck his head around the corner and saw 
us. He wagged a knowing finger in our 
direction. 

“Oh, you kid!”’ he said. 

“Hey, twenty-three, skiddoo!”’ said 
Henry angrily. ‘I’m busy!’ Then, as 
Alec vanished, he turned back to me. I 
was just waiting to flop into his arms—if he 
put down his plate. ‘‘Say,’’ he said, ‘I 
want to ask your advice. You see, I’m in 
love with a girl back home—simply dippy 
about her. I want you to advise me what 
to do to attract her. She’s a baby doll; 
honestly, I’m just daffy over her. Now 
what would you do i 

What would I do? There was only one 
thing for me to do. Go home and face 
mamma. And I did, thoroughly disgusted 
with Yale and Yale men. But I got my 
revenge. I married a Harvard boy—a 
scholar from a university where they don’t 
have such tricky Junior Proms. But re- 
venge always brings its punishment, and I 
have mine, for I shall always feel, at the big 
games, that I am sitting on the wrong side 
of the field. 
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margin, and mail to The U.S. Play- | 
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or Windsor, Canada—or Auction 
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New York. 


1 care 


ya dream about the home you 
would like to have! But have 
you ever thought of making some of 
these dreams come true—right in 


the home you already have—with 
“Color Magic’’? 


That’s what Anne Lewis Pierce 
has named the art of bringing out 
the hidden charms of a room by 
simple, inexpensive changes here and 
there—well placed touches of cheer- 
ful color—a more interesting ar- 
rangement of the furniture, etc. 


Read Miss Pierce’s suggestions on 
this subject in her interesting, illus- 
trated booklet, Color Magic in the 
Home. It is free. Use the handy 
coupon below to secure a copy. 


Graceful Canterbury Bells, inspired the design of the 
charming flowered rug in the bedroom shown above. It is 
the “ Canterbury” —Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 378. 


EN you buy don’t fail to look for this Gold 
Seal pasted on the face of the pattern. It ap- 
pears only on genuine Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs. 
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JH URNISHED in the popular, mod- 
ern cottage style, how this delight- 
ful dining room smiles with charm. It 
shows what color can do even when no 
large sum of money is spent. Every 
item has been made to count, from the 
bright curtains to the attractive rug— 
a quaint block-design, bordered with 
Pilgrim ships and wooded landscapes. 


This is the labor-saving floor-cover- 
ing which has freed so many women 
from the time-wasting drudgery of hard 
sweeping. Brought new hours of leisure 
into their living. Helped them reach 
the end of the day fresh and unfagged. 
It is a Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rug. 


Nothing more than an easy rub-over 
with a damp mop is needed to make 
the smooth surface of a Gold Sea/ Rug 


Profit by Anne Lewis Pierce’s practical advice—the many helpful illustrations 


FREE ~ Booklet on Home-Beautifying ! 


the delight of rooms transformed 
the comfort of easier housework 


Away with dusty, shabby floor-coverings— 


fresh as new. No worked-in dirt to be 
swept out. Never a blister, or an ach- 
ing muscle, from brooming and beating. 


Anybody can now afford to replace 
old, dreary-looking floor-coverings with 
fresh, appropriately patterned Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs. The “Plymouth,” No. 
580—shown above, is but one of the 
many that await your selection. Cheery 
flowered designs for bedrooms; rich 
colors for living and dining rooms, and 
attractive tile effects for kitchens. 


As for durability, Congoleum Rugs 
possess a staunchness which makes 
their low price all the more remarkable! 


CoNnGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland Dallas 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Always look for the Gold Seal 


on the rugs you buy! 


—in “Color Magic in the Home.” Secure a free copy by filling in this coupon 
and mailing it to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Out of the wisdom—mixed with all her 
unwisdom— of her middle years, the mother 
knew just why the girl sat on the hearthrug 
telling her these brilliant secrets in the 
dead of night. She was so young! Her 
heart was crying out to her! Her heart 
was wanting happiness, reassurance, a pil- 
lar to lean upon. And bracing her little 
narrow shoulders, Mrs. Courage appeared 
all the pillar there was. 

“T suppose, mother, that if a man loves 
a girl he forgives any deceptions, if she—if 
she can persuade him after they’re married 
that she—she loves him really.” 

“Oh, Jewel,’’ said Mrs. Courage in a low 
hurried voice, ‘‘I hope you love him!”’ 

“‘He’s awfully good-looking. I’m sure I 
do.” 

““You’ve had so much admiration.” 

“A girl can’t be blamed for looking for 
something solid besides love. And then, 
you see, mother, if he saw all this, he’d 
never believe a 

“He mustn’t see this!”” After a while 
Mrs. Courage said steadily: “‘The parents 
of girls often have to put a good face on 
things, make the best appearance possible 
if a man isn’t to be frightened off. It’s 
often done. In your case, owing to father’s 
extraordinary ideas, you have to do every- 
thing yourself, dearest. Nobody could 
blame you, least of all a man who loved 
you, if you let him go on thinking if 

“Tt isn’t as if I’d told him all of it. He 
takes it for granted. And then there’s 
Silvio.” 

“Well, no one would think you were what 
you are,”’ said Mrs. Courage proudly.. And 
she added: ‘‘Everyone should put the best 
face on things; make the best of them- 
selves. There’s many a man who has 
pretended his position was better than it 
actually was, to win the girl he wanted. 
Many a man has done it!” 

“Why shouldn’t a girl?” 

““My precious, she should!” 

“* After all, it isn’t as though he wanted 
money, whether I have it or not; or posi- 
tion, whether I have it or not. He has 
everything himself. It’s only that, now that 
things have begun this way—now he be- 
lieves everything I’ve said—you never 
know how a man will take things if I 
mean, as I say, men of his position don’t 
want to marry girls in mine; not very 
often, that is.” 

*“My darling,” Mrs. Courage faltered, 
“go right on. I’ll say nothing. We’ll just 
see how things turn out. Perhaps the right 
moment will come for you to tell him more 
about yourself before marriage, and per- 
haps it won’t be till after. What will it 
matter to him when you’re away honey- 
mooning in Rome or Venice g 

: or the East. China, mother, and 


Japan!” 

“ What will it matter to him, I say, who 
you are? He’ll just laugh. Who could help 
forgiving you for anything you said or 
didn’t say? Who could help adoring my 
baby?” 

“‘T’ve had to keep up appearances a good 
deal. Those new shoes of mine—and two 
new pairs of chiffon silk stockings danced 
into rags first time I wore them. There’s no 
way of being sure with chiffon silk. That’s 
why I haven’t given you any of Isolde’s 
last two checks.” 

“Oh, Jewel, don’t worry!” 

“ After all, it’s better for you in the long 
run—and not such a very long run either.” 

“Jewel, you won’t hurry? I must 
know . 

“Know what?” 

“Just a little about him; see him some- 
how, so that I can feel sure I can trust him 
with you.” 

“Mother!” 

“You're my all!” 

“Mother, if you want to spoil every- 
thing ——” 

“Oh, darling! But it seems strange 
letting you go off and manage everything 
like this, so inexperienced as you are.” 
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«Are you more experienced, mother?” 

Mrs. Courage was not. She was less 
experienced. She knew her husband, Wall- 
flower Road and the West End at white- 
sales time. She knew how to make one 
shilling do the work of two; how to wash, 
cook, scrub and sweep, and still give her 
own imitation of ladyhood. She knew how 
to adore, how to sacrifice. She knew the 
world was too big for her. She knew there 
were wicked people in it but could not 
have separated sheep from goats. She 
didn’t know and never had known how to 
make herself welcome, free of charge, at 
Tree Top Clubs; how to excite the desire of 
men; how to look like a reigning beauty on 
twopence; how to behave like a princess 
when she was a nobody. 

These accomplishments were not of her 
time and generation. She was far, far less 
experienced even than her inexperienced 
daughter. 

But her mind—that was like the novel- 
ettes she read now and again when she had 
time—fluttered to and fro in a high state of 
perturbation. 

“‘Tt’s a mother’s duty to advise and pro- 
tect her daughter.” 

“Do you suppose you’re competent to 
do either, mother?” 

With a wringing motion of her hands— 
“No,” Mrs. Courage confessed, “I’ve done 
all I could. Brought you up beautiful; 
never let you soil your fingers; massaged 
your scalp and treated your hair right from 
the time you were a tiny, so that now it is— 
like it is. There’s not another girl in this 
road who looks always as if she was straight 
from a Bond Street hairdresser, like you do. 
And your hands—I’ve kept them mani- 
cured. People have said to me, ‘Your 
daughter might be a society debutante the 
way she’s turned out.’ I’ve done what I 
could. I suppose—with that I’m finished. I 
haven’t the brain for more, nor the energy.” 

“No one asks you to do more. I only 
wish I could have handed over that last 
check of Isolde’s.”’ 

“T didn’t let father know.” 

“‘T had to have the shoes.” 

“Tt’s December,” said Mrs. Courage. “I 
hope you will spend Christmas at home 
with us.” 

“Mother, I don’t know. Don’t you see, 
it’s just a question of making sure of things. 
If I put it off, or he began to want to meet 
you and dad, and he heard dad talk, 
and 7 

“But it won’t be before Christmas, 
dearest?” 

“Tt may be—any day.” 

Quick alarms seized Mrs. Courage again. 
“What do you mean?” 

“‘He’s been carrying about a wedding 
license for a week now. Of course, I—I 
seem to hesitate. It makes him all the 
keener.”’ 

“‘But—but has he introduced you to any 
of his friends?” 

““No, not yet. We're keeping it all so 
secret. He says he likes the romance of it. 
No one is going to butt into our affairs. 
He—he—I tell you, mother, he is mad 
about me!” 

“But surely you know who his friends 
are?” 

“Oh, yes! Yes! He speaks of them 
often. There’s Lord Marchfield and Gen- 
eral Beacon—the airman, you know; they 
were together a great dealin the war. And 
then he’s been hunting in—in Tanganyika, 
or somewhere like that, with a very well- 
known man, a man with big steel interests, 
who is well known in society and artistic 
circles—a Mr. Fleet, or some name like 
that. And lots more. He speaks of the 
Riviera. You can tell he’s led an awfully 
smart life, mother.” 

“What—what kind 
dear?” 

“Tall and fair and well-known among 
motoring and racing people here and on the 
Continent. Silvio says so. He spoke of 
driving one of his cars across the Alps.” 


of man, please, 


“Couldn’t I just know his name, please, 
dear?” 

“Vicary—Arthur Vicary.” 

“Arthur Vicary? Rather distinguished.” 

“Oh, it’s a distinguished name. Mrs. 
Arthur Vicary will be distinguished too.” 

“This Westminster house,” said Mrs. 
Courage, weeping with weariness, grief, 
anxiety and elation—‘‘have you seen it?” 

“No. ButI could, of course. He doesn’t 
care for it much, I think. I did hint one 
day I’d love to see his home, but he said it 
was full of painters and decorators at the 
moment.” 

“He’s doing it up for you!” 

“T suppose so. Though, of course, he 
says we shall have other places too.” 

“‘Couldn’t you see the work that’s being 
done in the house? Oh, I would love to go 
round with you quietly one afternoon— 
just you and me alone—and plan things! 
The workmen could think I was an old 
childhood’s nurse of yours or something.” 

‘He wants to surprise me, he says.” 

“‘T suppose,”’ sighed Mrs. Courage, “‘he 
must have his whims. These rich ec- 
centrics do.” 

“Eccentrics?” 

“Well, these ways of doing things ——’” 

“Oh, mother! Mother! You make me 
weary! Positively you do! He’s done so 
much in his life that you couldn’t expect 
him to do anything just in an ordinary 
way, according to pattern. We modern 
people don’t fuss so over patterns, mother.” 

“Still, a girl’s wedding day is her great 
day.” 

““You’re old-fashioned.” 


And presently, she was trying to sleep— 
sleeping — tossing — dreaming —she loved 
this man! She did! She did! She loved 
this prince of all delights! She was in a 
white robe with flowers in her hands and 
church bells chimed. She was under blue 
skies in far lands. She was in a thunder- 
storm; she was out in the storm in rags— 
in rags—a beggar maid. 

Jewel awoke on that December morning, 
thinking: ‘‘You never know quite how 
parents will take things—even her. I’m 
glad I didn’t tell her last night—that it is 
to be this morning.” 


Ix 


HE Registry Office was in the Covent 

Garden neighborhood. She met Vicary’ 
there at twelve o’clock, alone. And she 
longed—even knowing how disastrous the 
thing would befor the supporting smile 
and devotion of Flora; for her mother, 
quiet in the background; or just some face 
that she knew. It was too lonely, this; too 
big. 

Here a girl signed away her life and 
future and—and no one to whisper to 
her, ‘‘You’ll be so happy, dear. He’s a 
wonderful-looking man. Good luck! Good 
luck!” , 

Never had she felt so light, so forlorn, so 
childish and inadequate as she felt this 
morning. She had dressed quietly in her 
usual suit, for her mother had watched her 
ever since the moment of taking up the 
breakfast tray; watched her as if all her 
instincts called to her, ‘Guard your child!” 
And the near-fox tie and the little hat that 
pulled down right over her forehead. She 
carried under her arm her bag like a vast 
envelope with all her money in it—some 
eight shillings and a few coppers. She 
brought to Vicary, literally, what she stood 
up in—except that she had, in fact, man- 
aged to get a small suitcase away from 
home unobserved, in which a few neces- 
saries were packed. 

“T shan’t be able to get luggage away,” 
she had informed Vicary; and he had re- 
plied with a laugh, “Leave it behind. 
What’s it matter?” 

Vicary was waiting for her in what 
seemed to her to be a queer mood, which 
he could only partially conceal. His mood 
increased the reluctance with which she 
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entered the Registry Office; his mood 
strung up her already overstrung nerves. 

Strangers witnessed the ceremony. She 
had thought as the omnibus bore her along 
toward this climax of adventure that now 
perhaps she would see a couple of his really 
nice men friends. Undoubtedly two of his 
best friends would attend him, witness the 
ceremony, wish bride and groom good 
fortune. Perhaps, she had thought, Lord 
Marchfield himself and General Beacon 
would perform these kind offices. But ro; 
it seemed that utter privacy was Vicary’s 
wish, just as he knew it to be hers, and so 
the strangers obliged them. 

“A girl’s wedding day is the gayest day 
of her life.” 

“‘Old-fashioned,”” she thought, coming 
out. But she knew that she would have 
loved to make a white bride, with a great 
sheaf of flowers in her arm, with all the 
panoply of romance. Sophisticated as she 
considered herself, still, she desired secretly 
to hear the wedding march; to hear 
choristers singing; depart on the new life 
to the ovation of love and kindness. 

Vicary had not kept his taxicab. With a 
frugality that faintly perplexed her, he had 
paid and dismissed it; but another was 
crawling by. Into this he handed her. 
“Now, Mrs. Arthur,” he said, smiling the 
strange smile of this morning into her face, 
the smile that had something furtive and 
something challenging in it, “I think a 
little festive lunch at the Carlton, don’t 
you? And then a 

And then—and then? That was just 
what she was asking within herself. He 
had said, in the taxicab last night as he 
drove her home, ‘‘I’m making all our ar- 
rangements, my dear girl. Paris first, eh?’ 

Paris! 

“T’ll show you life, you little pet ge- 
ranium in a pot in mamma’s conservatory,” 
Vicary promised. They were going to travel. 

She looked down at her new wedding 
ring, a slim circle, gold. She had rather 
hoped it would be one of those platinum 
ones. 

Vicary put his arm about her and kissed 
her. Then the color poured into her face 
and she tried to laugh: “‘What an ad- 
venture—being married!” 

“We'll have a marvelous time,” said 
Vicary. 

So, luncheon at the Carlton, down in the 
grill. Not a very wonderful luncheon— 
chops and a sweet; but champagne too. 
Vicary drank a good deal of champagne to 
arrive at the point of resolution which he 
must reach. 

The girl trusted him so! He was senti- 
mental about her; she was so pretty! But 
he was not soft about her. All her life 
she’d had the good things he’d wanted all 
his life, and if now she had put herself reck- 
lessly in the position of having to share 
out —— Well, her old nuts of parents 
should have looked after her better. He 
wasn’t sorry for that class of people. 

If it wasn’t that the little girl loved him 
so, he might be going to have a bad hour of 
it by and by. But she wasn’t like that 
widow woman; she was not too old, too 
wise, too hard. She was still a dear little 
child of raptures and illusions. She loved 
him so. 

“Mad about me, thank heaven,” said 
Vicary to himself, half closing his eyes and 
regarding her loveliness across the table. 

“She'll talk ’em round,” he thought of 
the old nuts of parents, secluded so safely 
in Dulwich. : 

In spite of John Jeffrey’s innocent gen- 
erosity, the wedding ring, the taxicabs and 
this luncheon had nearly cleaned out his 
pockets this morning. 

He had not been able to buy the tickets 
to Paris yet. He wondered what she car- 
ried about in that vanity bag of hers. Some 
girls carried all their cash loose. She prob- 
ably had her check book with her anyway, 
setting off, as she was, for the unexplored. 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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The Up-to-date Motor Car 
Clean Oil—Clean Air—No Dilution 


Important factors which now add years 
to the motor car's life 


Never in the history of the automobile has development been so marked 
and progress so swift as now. 


Especially in those new devices which mean added economy and convenience to 
the owner, and longer life to the car, the industry is making tremendous strides. 


Naturally motorists are interested to know about these new devices, not only 
from the standpoint of information, but also as a guide when purchasing new cars. 


We are therefore offering free to the interested car-owner full information 
on any of the following timely subjects: 


| Why air cleaners are used on the majority of 
cars, and the air cleaner’s function. 


23 Why oil filters are used on the leading makes 
of cars, and the oil filter’s function. 


water in the crankcase. 


3 The cause of and the effects of dilution and 


If you want to be fully informed on the new devices that are insuring the 
automobile new life, simply check the number in the coupon below which 
corresponds to the number of the subject on which you want information, 
and a bulletin will be sent you free. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -Michigan 


ACSPHINX Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers— _AC:TITAN 


Birmingham Levallois-Perret 


ENGLAND AC Air Cleaners—AC Oil Filters 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY, Information Division, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about the modern motor car and its improvements, 
and am especially interested in the subject I have checked here: 


My Name is 


Address 


/ a i J 
A @ bx @ A s AC 
SPARK PLUGS SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS OIL FILTERS 
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You Will Like 


THE BROUGHAM $1395, 
Coach $1095 
Coach Special $1150 
7-Pass. Sedan $1495 


: F. O. B. Detroit plus 
War Excise Tax 


The HUDSON 


The New Bodies 
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But Hudsons Supreme 
Oalue zs its Chassis 


Qualities which give greatest motor-car satisfaction are not to be seen in 


the showroom. 


The beautiful bodies with their variety of colors and fine interiors are 
easily appreciated at a glance. Therefore description of what you can see 
in any Hudson salesroom need not be given. 


But what you can not see is the performance, reliability and economy in 
fuel and maintenance. Those qualities are revealed in service. So when 
you admire Hudson’s beautiful body types, keep constantly in mind the 


chassis and for what it is famous. 


Its greatest exclusive advantage is, of 
course, the patented Super-Six motor. 
That principle developed by Hudson so 
banished vibration that an unequaled 
smoothness is obtained. For 11 years the 
Super-Six has been outstanding in that 
respect. Through all those years there 
have been constant improvement and 
perfection. 


And as the Super-Six was first to elimi- 
nate vibration, it also has preceded 
all in other refinements. Two years 
ago provision for oil ventilation was intro- 
duced. Gasoline and air have long been 
handled in ways to prevent impurities 
from entering the motor. 


The entire chassis is so designed that 
easy adjustments take up all wear. In 
the motor, the timing chain may be tight- 
ened by any novice in five minutes. Roller 
tappets give longer, quieter operation. 
The chassis is lubricated by oil, easily 
applied and most effective in preventing 
squeaks. Shackles are adjustable for wear. 
The propeller shaft is balanced to eliminate 
noise and rumbles. The frame is heavy 
and sturdily braced, giving greater car life 
and riding comfort. 


These Hudson qualities are understood 
by hundreds of thousands. Praise for 
Super-Six performance and reliability is 
heard everywhere. All recognize its 
superior acceleration and speed. No car 
surpasses Hudson’s reputation for bril- 
liance in this respect. No car is held in 
greater esteem for its long life and care- 
free service. 


Gasoline mileage is now greatly im- 
proved. Fuel consumption compares 
with that of the lightest cars. 
Lubrication cost on Hudson has always 
been of small consequence. 


Remember these things when you admire 
the beauty of Hudson’s different body 
types. Remember that its chassis is com- 
parable to the costliest. Think of the 
Hudsons you see everywhere, five, 
six, even ten years old, that give such 
dashing performance as to make them 
outstanding among the newer, more 
expensive cars. 


These are qualities that count. They can 
never be seen in a showroom examina- 
tion. They can not be produced except 
through years of development, experience 
and unlimited resources. It is why Hud- 
son is called the 


‘Worlds Greatest Oalue 


SUPER: SIX 
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this oil improve 


your 


{And your pocketbook feels the improvement, too.} 


LEASE investigate that statement in this 
way. Have the crankcase of your Ford en- 
tirely drained of the old oil you now use and 
refill with 1 gallon of Veedol Forzol. Then 
drive away and, as you drive, Jook, listen 


and feel. 


Your ears will discover—that you have a 
quieter motor. A motor that purrs as softly 
as that of a much higher priced car. And 
when you start, stop and reverse your car, it 
does not develop the shrill, disagreeable chat- 
ter which always characterizes incorrect Ford 
lubrication. 


Your eyes will discover—that you have a 
car that picks up more quickly, controls more 
flexibly, stops more surely. And you will see 
a 10 to 25% reduction in your gasoline bills; 
a 10 to 25% reduction in your oil bills; and 
an amazing increase in ability to coast, which 
saves gas, oil and tires. 


Your sense of feeling will discover—that 
Veedol Forzol has eliminated the excessive 
vibration which wracks your entire car and 
is the chief cause of repairs and fast deprecia- 
tion in its value. And with that vibration 
eliminated, your car becomes more comfort- 
able to ride in, more satisfactory to drive. 


These improvements produced by Veedol 
Forzolare definite and marked. Andas you con- 
tinue to use Veedol Forzol, your pocketbook 
will confirm the soundness of using that oil. 
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ORDINARY ENGINE OIL, SUCH AS IS USED TO LUBRICATE THE MOTORS OF OTHER 


MAKES OF CARS, DOES NOT AND CANNOT STOP FORD CHATTER. ONLY A DIFFERENT 
KIND OF OIL CREATED EXCLUSIVELY TO MEET THE DUAL FORD LUBRICATION PROB- 
LEM CAN CORRECTLY LUBRICATE BOTH THE FORD MOTOR AND THE FORD TRANSMISSION. 


It may astonish you that this oil can pro- 
duce such immediate improvement and such 
ultimate economy in the operation of your 
Ford, yet the explanation is simple. 


The Reasons 


The lubrication system of the Ford differs 
from that of any other passenger automobile. 
The Ford engine and transmission are com- 
bined in one housing; and both must be 
lubricated by one and the same oil. 


Ordinary engine oil, such as is used to 
lubricate the motors of other makes of cars, 


EEDOL 


FORZO|_ 


The economy oil for Fords 


does not and cannot stop Ford chatter. On 
the other hand, special “non-chatter” oils may 
lubricate the transmission bands, but they do 
not lubricate the Ford engine properly under 
all conditions. On/y an oil designed to do both 
those jobs can properly lubricate the Ford. 


Made for Fords exclusively 


Veedol Forzol is made to lubricate the 
Ford exclusively. It was created by Tide 
Water engineers after four years of road tests 
and laboratory experiments. Purposely de- 
signed to meet the unique requirements of 
the Ford lubrication system, it correctly lubri- 
cates both the engine and the transmission. 


More than a million Ford owners have 
already used and approved Veedol Forzol. 
That they have found it the ideal oil for 
Fords is proved by the definite results it gives 
them, in added comfort, ease of driving, and 
economy. 


Test thoseresultsin yourown Ford. Drive up 
to the next dealer displaying the orange and 
black Veedol Forzol sign, and have him drain 
the old oil out and fill your crankcase with 
exactly 1 gallon of Veedol Forzol. You are 
then ready to learn how comfortable, respon- 
sive and economical your Ford can be. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven 
Broadway, New York. Branches or ware- 


houses in all principal cities. @r.w.o.s.c. 1091 


(Continued from Page 34) 

He had said to her one evening, apropos 
of the vexed question of strict parents: 
“Still, mowadays, I suppose they allow 
even a little girl like you a bit of a banking 
account and her own check book. Teaches 
a woman to be methodical. Surely they 
allow you that, eh?” 

And nonchalantly she had confirmed: 
“Of course.”’ So he knew she had a check 
book. Directly he got at her parents and 
trustees and what not, things would be, no 
doubt, arranged somehow; but the matter 
of immediate expenses loomed. 

“What time does our train go—and the 
boat?”’ she asked dreamily. 

Her mind was in a haze of imagined 
Paris shops, where he would buy her gifts 
without stint. She was the beloved bride of 
a rich husband. 


Vicary had the best part of two bottles of 
champagne inside him. He had screwed 
himself up. He could remember another 
occasion when he hadn’t quite screwed him- 
self up to the requisite pitch of audacity— 
had blundered somehow. He leaned over 
the table toward her. 

“Tell me once more—you married me 
because you loved me, didn’t you, sweet- 
’eart, eh?’’ Champagne had a way of 
robbing a poor man occasionally of his care- 
fully cultiyated h’s. ‘‘Tell me, sweet’eart.’’ 

“You know I married you because I 
loved you, Arthur. Why else should any- 
one marry anyone, dear?”’ 

“And I married you because I loved you; 
was crazy about you the moment I saw 
you. Perhaps I ought to have stopped my- 
self, told myself I hadn’t the right; but 
what’s money to come between a man and 
a woman who love each other?”’ 

““Money doesn’t matter,’”’ she answered 
dreamily, on a drift of cigarette smoke. 

“What I told myself. ‘Money isn’t 
everything,’ I said. ‘Goin and win.’ And 
I went in and won, didn’t I, darling?”’ 

“You did,” she smiled; and yet, with 
what a strangely beating heart! 

“What does it matter who’s got the 
money—he or she? What does it matter, I 
say? I haven’t meant to deceive you, but 
if a man’s badly in love, he feels a little 
natural deceit’s justified when in ordinary 
cases he wouldnt dream of deceiving any- 
one. Love plays the deuce with a man.” 

In the half emptiness of the white grill- 
room, straight into the corner where they 
were sitting, it was just as if she heard her 
mother’s voice blowing in: ‘‘There’s many 
a man who has pretended his position was 
better than it actually was, to win the girl 
he wanted.” 

She leaned forward, drooping over the 
table toward Vicary, her lips parted, her 
eyes widening. 

“But it’s a wonderful thing, too, love,’ 
Vicary went on. “It makes even a man 
forgive all. And a loving woman forgives 
a man any little deception he may have 
practiced to win her. ‘All’s fair in love and 
war,’ I suppose she thinks. Now, sweet- 
’eart, I knew you're a rich girl, though 
I’d rather have you a poor one; yes, I 
would—and you’ve been thinking me in a 
similar position. Partly, you’ve imagined 
it to your sweet self and I’ve let you; and 
partly, I’ve told you this and that; and 
that Silvio fellow, he has such a way of 
boosting his clients up, now hasn’t he? I 
don’t know just what you think I am, but 
I’m a poor fellow; I’m very poor. I’d keep 
it from you for a while for the sake of my 
own pride if I could, but I can’t. In short, 
I can’t even pay for me own honeymoon in 
the way you’re accustomed to. Not to 
mince matters, that little gold ring I’ve put 
on your finger and this fizz has brought me 
down to é 

With a whimsical, wheedling, ingenuous 
sort of look, Vicary brought out a fistful of 
money. Setting some notes aside—‘‘for 
this lunch and fizz,” he explained—a paltry 
amount of silver remained. 

And then, as she drooped toward him— 
all drooping, her head, her eyes, her mouth, 
her cigarette drooping in her lax fingers— 
in total silence he returned the money to 
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his pocket, and in total silence looked at 
her—a long, shrewd, hard, opaque, gleam- 
ing look. Now she could think back and 
read that smile of his at the Registry Office; 
the smile furtive but challenging. 

“T don’t understand,’’ she whispered, 
huddling back in her chair away from the 
look of Vicary’s eyes. 

“Tt’s easy, sweet’eart. My salary’s just 
a weekly affair, and not too big, at that.” 

“You—yot keep up a big house in West- 
minster Ag 

He hesitated: ‘‘ Well, it isn’t exactly my 
own house.” 

“Your cars 

“T’m drivin’ a lot, certainly; 
haven’t—that is to say ——” 

“Haven’t you a car of your own?” 

“No; not exactly. What does it matter 
whether I have a car or not if you love me?”’ 

“But, please, I—if you haven’t told me 
the truth 4 

““All’s fair in love and war,”’ he reminded 
her, solemn with champagne. And looking 
at her, his eyes misted over. “‘You’re my 
little wife.” 

“Vou haven’t told me the truth,” she 
repeated, feeble with fear. 

“T wanted you,” replied Vicary glibly. 

But she seemed unmoved, the frozen 
child, just staring at him from her big eyes 
as a baby might stare, affrighted, at a 
bogy. 

“T’ll make you so happy!” he as- 
severated. 

She said from trembling lips, ‘‘ You have 
a lot of friends—General Beacon and— 
and 4 

“T said I knew them. So I do.” 

“But—b-b-but they’re your friends.”’ 

Vicary twisted his lips. ‘Don’t know 
that they’d say so.” 

“D-d-do you mean you work for a 
living?”’ 

“T’ve worked—yes.” 

‘“Wh-wh-what are you, p-p-please?”’ 

“JT drive a car—cars,’” said Vicary, 
quietly watching her. 

“You’re a chauffeur?” 

He nodded: “Well, yes—yes.” 

She pressed a hand over her mouth as if 
to press back a shriek. Her cigarette fell 
smoking on the table. 

““A chauffeur!”’ 

“Well, I was a chauffeur. When we 
came to an understanding I gave in my 
notice. I got a day off this morning on 
private affairs. I hadn’t thought of going 
back, you know. No, I’m all packed and 
ready for our trip to Paree.”’ 

In a voice of fear she said to herself, but 
aloud, “‘Oh, I’ve married a—a servant.”’ 

“Come, girlie,’ said Vicary in a hard 
voice into which he still infused the element 
of coaxing, ‘‘that isn’t worthy of you. You, 
a fine little girl, married a man because 
you loved him, which is why he married 
you, and you’ve got the courage of your 
convictions. Now you know you have. 
We're going to be happy.” 

She trembled all over. 
what—shall we live?” 

““You’ve got plenty.” 

“ 3 ii. a 7) 

“Well, your people have. They can’t 
see you with empty pockets—the little only 
daughter. It’s up to youto play’em. Itis 
indeed. And we could carry on anyway 
till you’re twenty-one and have a fortune of 
your own. There’s ways of raising cash on 
expectations. You leave it to me.” 

“But I—I—I ——” 

“This has knocked you over. Afraid 
papa and mamma will be angry? You 
leave ’em to me. I thought we’d get over 
to Paree before we told them. It gives us a 
bit of a strangle hold, that.” 

She understood him in an unwonted 
flash of intuition. He meant: Once a man 
had taken a girl off, lived with her, given 
her his name, there was no easy way of 
hushing the thing up. The Victorian 
parents would have to see themselves 
trimmed, and handsomely. 

“Naturally, I mean to work; but at 
something more congenial then chauffeur- 
ing. Your father’ll put me into something 
worthy of his daughter if you ask him, 


” 


but I 


“On what—on 
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little girl. However, that’s for by and by. 
Just now we have to think of getting to 
Paree.” 

“How — could — we — get — to — Paris 
if pal: 39 

“Why, surely you carry enough in that 
sweet little bag of yours for a quiet day or 
two. Besides, banks are open; you’ve got 
your check book with you, haven’t you, 
girlie?”’ 

She murmured, with a wild inspiration to 
save herself: ‘‘Oh, let us go! Let us go! 
People—people see I’m upset. People are 
staring at us.” 

Swiftly glancing round, he saw this was 
true. “To hell with ’em! Still, very well, 
we can’t settle things up here. I’ll pay for 
your posh lunch, girlie—bridal lunch, eh?— 
and we'll go te 

“Where?” 

“T suppose we may as well go to my 
place just for a talk. I’ve got the key till 
this afternoon. Left my traps there, you 
see.” 

“The Westminster house?”’ 

“Don’t I tell you that’s not really mine? 
No; I mean my rooms. Got quite a cozy 
place. We'll go there and have a cup of tea 
and talk.” 

He paid the bill. He rose and lifted the 
near-fox tie about her shoulders. She 
almost ran before him from the grillroom 
and up into the outer air. 

Then he put his hand hard on her elbow. 
“No hurry. wy laxi!\Daxi!?? They: 
were inside the cab. ‘“‘Let’s kiss you, Mrs. 
Vicary,”’ said her bridegroom. 

She submitted. He put an arm about 
her and began in a knowing way to pet her; 
he reassured her about her people. A girl 
had freedom of choice these days, didn’t 
she? He’d put it up to them all right, after 
a few days of jolly Paree. They’d come 
round—have to. Why, they’d never have 
the heart to disown such a sweet, pretty, 
dear, loving little kitten! 

To the tune of these blandishments she 
found herself presently emerging again 
from the taxicab, entering a narrow house 
that had a battered face, and going up 
narrow stairs, oileloth covered, from an 
oilcloth-covered hall. Vicary opened a door. 

“‘Walk into my parlor, says the spider to 
the fly.” 

Then she went sickly into the kind of 
room she knew so well; the poor room long 
since in need of clean paint and paper, new 
floor covering; the room sordid with Lon- 
don poverty, with none of the freshness 
that country poverty can obtain; the mean, 
tasteless room whose old, old curtains and 
table cover had long since lost their color 
in ruthless washtubs. It had not the well- 
aired cleanliness of her mother’s rooms, but 
it was closely akin to them; a sort of 
squalid cousin. She put her feet, even, 
upon exactly the same pattern of aged 
linoleum that covered the dining-room floor 
at home; the kind of linoleum in the kind 
of room from which only an hour ago she 
had imagined she had escaped forever. The 
fact of which she was most conscious, next 
to the familiar linoleum, was that Vicary’s 
eyes were glued to her, watching her face, 
absorbing her impressions. 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ he said in a voice 
suddenly higher. ‘‘There’s no reason to 
look like death. We’re not dead by a long 
chalk, either of us. This’ll all come right. 
Sit down.”’ He put her down upon a sag- 
ging sofa. 

“T can’t stay here!”’ she said wildly, 
leaping up. 

“Why not? 
It’s all right.” 

With a moan she sat down again. 

Vicary sat near her, his eyes glued to her 
face. ‘‘We shall have to talk this out,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘but we can do it as well in Paree as 
here. What I want you to do, little girl, is 
to write out a check that we can cash before 
the banks close, and then off we hop for 
the Continent.” 

“A check! Me!” 

“Out with the check book now, lovey; 
and I’ll do all the explaining on the boat— 
and after. You'll see. But there’s not so 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Rubbish! We’re married. 
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Instead of racking your brain 
thinking up some unheard-of 
thing to give, just step up to the 
pen and pencil counter and look 
at the Conklin pencils. All col- 
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long before the banks close, so if you 
haven't much cash on you, quick with that 
check!” 

“Check?” she kept repeating. ‘‘Check? 
Check?” 

“Of if you haven’t your check book, 
we'll drive to the bank straightaway and 
you can get a check there. What’s your 
bank?”’ She was stricken silent. 

Vicary leaned over and took her vanity 
bag from her lap. ‘‘How much loose cash 
have you?” She sat silent, waiting for 
him to find out. ‘‘This silver all you’re 
carrying?” 

She bowed her head. 

“My dear girl, you must be a fool, now 
mustn’t you, coming away like you did, 
without more money. You must have 
known you’d want it in Paree.”’ 

“T thought us 

Vicary’s eyes swerved to the clock on 
the mantelpiece. ‘It’s 2:30. We must 
have this out sharp or the banks’ll be 
closed. What did you think?” 

“That you would buy me everything I 
wanted.” 

A little abashed, but smiling through it, 
Vicary retorted: ‘‘You women are opti- 
mists, aren’t you? So I would; I’d buy 
you the earth if I had the cash, darling, but 
just for a bit, till I’ve seen father—well, 
we'll have to make out on what you’ve got. 
I’m sorry; naturally, a man doesn’t enjoy 
saying this; I wouldn’t have told you today 
if I hadn’t been absolutely so short that 
there was no alternative. I’d rather have 
given you a bit of a honeymoon first,’’ he 
said sentimentally, ‘‘and then we could 
have come down to brass tacks. But as it 
is, let’s get along to your bank at once.”’ 

She tried to moisten her lips, but the tip 
of her little pink tongue seemed almost as 
dry as they were. 

“What do you say?” 
sharply. 

“T was trying to say I h-h-h-haven’t a 
bank.” 

“What do you mean?” 

““N-n-no bank account.”’ 

“Just what they give you, eh?” 

She loosened the fur tie about her neck. 
“T shall choke,”’ she thought, so cruelly her 
pulse beat in her throat. 

Vicary was dark with anger. ‘‘I thought 
you once said be 

Her eyes met his, cowering and suppli- 
eating. 

He had made his confession; hers seemed 
to her so much more awful; or rather she 
felt so much weaker, more beaten, incom- 
petent. 

“‘Didn’t you tell me—or imply to me— 
‘that you had a bank account?”’ 

Now she saw suspicion begin to creep 
darkly into his eyes; an emotion mottled 
his pale face. 

eid? 

“Did you! 
did!” 

She said in a trembling voice, “Well, 
then it was not true; any more than the 
things you told me.” 

A vast sigh seemed to heave Vicary’s 
body; he was, indeed, struggling for 
breath. His mind swirled along like a racing 
car. 

“Then you’re absolutely dependent at 
the moment on what your people choose to 
do for you—no cash at all?’’ She shook her 
head. ‘‘I suppose you’ve spent it all; end 
of the quarter, eh, and Christmas shopping 
and everything? You girls who’ve had all 
you wanted all your lives haven’t an idea 
of managing money. No more due till the 
New Year or thereabouts, eh? You young 
ladies get your allowances from father 
quarterly, don’t you? How much did he 
allow you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“T had what I could make, designing 
hats.”’ 

“Designing hats? Millinery! You! Liv- 
ing in one of those big houses!” 

be.don’ts’ 

Vicary put a cigarette in his mouth with 
a shaking hand. ‘‘ Where do you live?” 


asked Vicary 


Did you! Did you! You 
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“Tn a little semidetached villa; linoleum 
like this. When I came in here and saw 
it ——” 

“Have your people no money?” 

“My father is a clerk—four pounds a 
week.” 

“Your expectations when you’re of 
age?” 

“T—J—TJ haven’t e 

Vicary had burned his fingers with two 
matches and the cigarette was not lighted 
yet. He flung it away into the fireless 
grate. 

“You hussy!’”’ he said slowly. 
you’ve swindled me!”’ 

“You’ve swindled me! You’ve swindled 
me! You’ve swindled me!” 

“You thought you’d got a rich man, eh? 
You were out to catch one, eh?’’ She rose 
from the sofa, retreating from him round 
the table. ‘‘A darn good whipping’d do 
you good—all your sort,” said Vicary, 
slow with rage. “I’ve a mind to give you 
one.’”’ Her eyes distended in horror, her 
face whitened, her heart burned. Suddenly 
his savage anger broke. . ‘Get out!” he 
yelled. “‘Get out!’’ He sprang up, beating 
his fist on the table, calling, ““Get out, you 
hussy, get out!” 

The words released her from the sordid 
room of London poverty! Get out! It was 
all she wanted. She caught to her breast 
the vanity bag that he had tossed upon the 
table; turned and fled from him out of the 
room, down the narrow stairs, headlong, 
out of the house. She ran. 

She did not know how near, how very 
near, she was to John Jeffrey. All she knew 
was that she wanted to escape, take cover. 
She had not yet thought coherently for a 
single minute on this thing which had hap- 
pened to her. She had to think and think 
before she could take one farther step. And 
yet her mind refused to tackle such im- 
mensity. She kept considering mundane 
details, such as: ‘‘I’ve left my suitcase at 
the Tube station cloakroom. I must get it.” 
And, ‘‘What can I do on eight shillings? 
There’s nowhere to go, on eight shillings, 
but home.”’ And, “If I only had someone 
with me.” And, ‘‘Shall I go into that cake 
shop and get a cup of tea?’’ And so on. 
She was hurrying along, nowhither, on the 
Embankment, as if she were trying to race 
the river, before she awoke to where she 
was. 

On the Embankment were a leisureliness 
and loneliness and sensation of space that 
were the gifts of the wide river; the 
cramped feeling that she had suffered in 
the room with Vicary left her. She sat 
down on a seat, watching the gulls wheel 
over the mud flats of low tide. 

“‘Tf [had someone with me!”’ she thought 
again, and her thoughts flew right over 
Flora and Sandman—those friends whom 
she had betrayed and lost—to a fine brown 
face, fine kind mouth, fine straight eyes, 
above a chocolate-colored livery. If John 
Jeffrey were by her! If she could go to 
him! 

She sat there on the gray Embankment, 
remembering their kisses on a day of sun- 
shine in October, their idyl of one Sunday. 
Subsequently she had put him back in his 
place as chauffeur; subsequently she had 
driven with him on the most indifferent. of 
terms, as if the honor of her company and 
her beauty were fee enough for anything 
he might do for her. He had never over- 
stepped again. Assiduous in his attention, 
he had yet treated her with a formality of 
respect which—secretly she knew it—had 
gnawed at her heart. They had kept— 
subsequently to that idyl—on terms of 
philosopher cum friend; most unsatisfying. 

His friendship—it came to her inarticu- 
lately as she sat alone this winter day that 
his friendship was a very fine thing. She 
had been ready to barter it carelessly, 
throw him aside forever, any day, for 
Vicary and his fictitious possessions. That 
steady coolness, that reflective formality of 
his—did they mean that she had lost him, 
too, as she had lost Sandman and Flora? 

Merely thinking of him made her feel 
safe; she had a passion to see him, touch 
him, hear his voice. If she could be with 


“So 
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him; protected by his wisdom, his chivalry, 
his gentleness and care; in the same house, 
seeing him daily! She thought to herself, 
passionate and terrified, ‘‘I must be with 
him, hold his hand.” 

And she knew now—was willing to 
know—why she had gone empty to Vicary; 
empty of joy, empty of love, empty of 
faith, just trying to deceive herself and him 
with tinsel imitations of these things. Joy, 
love and faith—such poor weedy flowers 
as she had managed to grow—John Jeffrey 
had them all. 

She got up just as the first snowflakes of 
that afternoon’s storm fell on her face and 
London darkened. At the nearest call office 
she telephoned to him: ‘‘Can I speak to 
Mr. John Jeffrey, please? Very urgent in- 
deed.’”’ And the polite voice which she did 
not know specifically as the voice of Bat- 
ters, but which was the voice that always 
answered her, answered now: ‘“‘ Yes, miss. 
He is in. Please hold the line.” 


x 


OHN JEFFREY FLEET was writing 

in the wine-red library when Batters 
came in with the message: ‘‘The young 
lady, sir, who asks for you as Mr. John 
Jeffrey is on the telephone.” 

It was a gray, heavy day and now it had 
begun to snow. He had been working on 


his book all morning. In the afternoon he | 


had settled to it again. There was no di- 
rectors’ meeting of the Fleet Steel Trust to 
attend, and no more frivolous engagements 
till the evening. He had put in some good 
work on the book—the chapter devoted to 
Class Upheaval. He had almost decided on 
a title—The Social Mélée, Sociological 
Medley, or something like that. It was not 
a heavy book; more of a philosophy than 
a scientific treatise. He wanted it to be 
sharp, acute, arresting, but not too deep; 
nor morose. And like many men—young 
or old—who are lions in the business world, 
he loved this hobby of his literary work. 
The book meant more to him than the 
Fleet Steel Trust. Just as a money lender 


may put his brain into the fleecing of | 


lambs, and his heart into the growing of 
roses in his suburban garden, so John Jef- 
frey Fleet, who was a commercial genius, 


laid his heart between the leaves of his | 


book. 

But yet when Batters came in, speak- 
ing of the young lady, the heart was no 
longer in the book. It had leaped back into 
John Jeffrey’s tautened body, into his 
throat, into his eyes and his voice. He 
could not hide it even from Batters, who 
went away, benignly smiling. 

John Jeffrey seemed almost instantly at 
the telephone. ‘‘This is I, John Jeffrey, 
speaking.” 

Then her voice, sounding strange and 
worn and faint, with none of its usual assur- 
ance: “Thank heaven you're in! I’ve 
been wondering what I’d do if you were 
out.” 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

“Yes—yes. I’m in awful trouble, an 
awful—awful position. I’ve no one else 
who is any use except you. I thought of 
you at once. It seemed natural.’”’ Her 
voice here seemed to sink into a sob. 

Glowing with gratification, yet alertly 
anxious for her, his answering voice leaped 
to her over the wire. “Trouble? My poor 
child! Can you tell me here and now?” 

“No. I must see you—at once. But 
listen! Tl tell you partly what I want— 
to be near you for a while—weeks or 


months, perhaps—just so that I—I—I’ll | 


know you're there. I’m so frightened and 
desperate, and—I want to be near you. 
Listen!” 

“Go on, dear.” 

“Tt is important. I’ll die if I can’t stay 
near you. I[’ll tell you everything when I 
see you. But now, can’t your master find a 
place for me in the house? Can’t you ask 
the housekeeper?” 

“What’s that?’ said John Jeffrey. 

“‘T don’t care what. I'll be a servant 
thankfully—thankfully—if I can be near 
you. And you'll protect me, won’t you? 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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health wins again/ 


Another 
Touch-Down 


THE LAST DOWN-—the last 
minute to play —the last five yards 
’ to go—with a roar that synchron- 
ized with the movement, the vast 
“Buck” 


shot over the line to victory—a 


crowd thrilled as Evans 
victory for rugged health and a 
balanced diet. 


And you, too, can ‘go over the 
line”’ in business and in play if you 
keep mentally and physically fit. 
To get and keep fit, drink plenty 
of rich bottled milk, Nature’s ideal 
food, and an essential to every 
Drink bottled 


milk at mealtime and between 


well-balanced diet. 


meals, too. 


Milk bottled in Thatcher Supe- 
rior Quality Milk Bottles is your 
guarantee of full measure, always. 
Look for the Thatcher Trade-mark 


on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 


rich bottled milk imparts to foods that 
savory, healthful richness all good cooks 
demand. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES “~~ MILK 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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... When they get up “‘out of sorts’’ 


“In my 15 years of married life,” writes this experi- 
enced wife, “I’ve learned that there is no use in 
breaking up the dishes every time your husband gets 
up out of sorts. 


“That's the time to humor a man. 


“Whenever I see that nothing-is-going-to-be-right-to- 


day look on my husband's face, I just smile and say, 
‘Pancakes and Log Cabin Syrup for breakfast—hurry, 
dear.” And the deed is done. 


“But I never take a chance on the syrup. I always give 
him Log Cabin. For the real secret of pancakes and 
waffles lies in the syrup. The finest pancake or waffle is 
still “flat as a pancake’ without the right kind of syrup.” 


A permeating flavor 
The permeating maple flavor is the secret of Log Cabin 
Syrup. That is why it is the most popular high-grade 
syrup in the world today. It has a melting maple flavor 
unlike any other syrup. A permeating maple flavor, 
that goes to the heart of a pancake or waffle. 


This different flavor is due to the Log Cabin blend. 


‘Towle’s 


Waffles — for breakfast or intimate 

dinner parties. Make them by Log 

Cabin waffle recipe. We will gladly 

send you set of 24 delightful Log Cabin 

recipes for 6c to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. 


LOG CABIN Syrup 
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Log Cabin Syrup on cereals (hot or 
cold) saves you from urging your chil- 
dren to eat, Because so tempting. Add 
equal parts of milk or cream and Log 
Cabin Syrup—or to suit the taste. 


The two choicest kinds of maple—New England and 
Canadian—are blended with purest granulated sugar 
by the famous Towle process. A 40-year-old secret. 


Try at our risk 

Have pancakes or waffles with Log Cabin Syrup for 
breakfast tomorrow morning. If you do not find that 
Log Cabin Syrup has a permeating maple flavor—more 
delicious than any syrup you have ever tasted—then 
return unused portion of can to us by parcel post. We 
will refund you full price, including postage. Can we 
make a fairer offer? 


Log Cabin Syrup comes in three sizes. Order from your 
grocer today. If he does not have it, send us his name. 
We will see you are supplied at once. Try this test. 
You will be glad. 

SpecIAL Orrer: “24 Ways to Vary the Menu.” Write 
today for 24 new, delightful Log Cabin recipes. Simply 
send 6c in stamps to cover packing and mailing. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Dept. 12 
—the Center of North America 


© 1926, L. C. P. Co. 
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I’m your friend, aren’t I? You will help 
me, won’t you?”’ 

“One moment, dear,” said John Jeffrey. 
“Do you truly mean you—you’d take a 
job like that—in service—just to be with 
me—just because of me?” 

‘Just because of you. It suddenly came 
to me—the only thing to do. I don’t mind 
domestic service—anything. I—I—I’m in 
great trouble—no one strong to turn to ex- 
cept you. Can’t you promise to persuade 
your master or the housekeeper MY 

“Listen! Yes; there happens to be a 
place for you. But tell me first—you have 
to tell me now, over the wire; presently it 
will be too late; I mightn’t believe 
No, you don’t understand that. Anyway, 
listen! Tell me now why you come to me. 
Only because I am strong?”’ 

Her little voice, broken with tears: ‘You 
kn-kn-know. Because I ]-l-love you.” 

“What? A chauffeur?” 

“A chauffeur,”’ her voice trailed. ‘‘ What 
am I?” 

“Listen!’’ said John Jeffrey with a vast 
sigh. ‘‘Everything is going to be wonder- 
ful. There is a place here for you. Come 
straight here now—Dawson Street, West- 
minster—and ask for Mr. Fleet.” 

He heard her murmuring as if startled: 
“Fleet? Fleet? I seem to remember the 
name—my mind’s just anyhow.”’ And she 
asked, ‘‘ Your master?”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“T know that I’ve heard the name.” 

“Never mind, dear. You'll know all 
about it soon.” 

“Tl come now—at once. Thank you. 
Thank you.” 

‘Listen! One moment! I love you.” 

“T love you.” 

John Jeffrey Fleet hung up the receiver, 
leit the small telephone room like a man in 
a dream and was back in the library. 

‘“Now the marvelous surprise!’’ he said, 
rejoicing. ‘‘The marvelous surprise! Little 
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Cinderella, little beggar maid, shall have 
the kingdom.” 

He thought: “I wonder what the trouble 
is. Parents kicked at last and turned her 
out, or her silly little game suddenly be- 
come dangerous? What has she done, or 
what is someone doing to her?’’ And an- 
swers entered his head which he put away 
violently, and other answers suggested 
themselves which he turned over and over, 
till, knowing the futility of guesswork, and 
refusing anyway to distress himself fool- 
ishly in such a glorious hour, he rang for 
Batters and said, ‘Bring tea for two here 
now. When Miss Courage comes show her 
in. And don’t disturb me with telephone 
calls or anything.” 

Jewel rang the front doorbell fifteen 
minutes later, carrying her suitcase, which 
Batters took from her and deposited in the 
hall. She was white as death, with eyes 
round and big, that seemed opened to all 
the terrors in the world. She seemed to 
Batters incredibly small, young, slim and 
fragile; but she carried herself as ever in 
her gallant way, with the delicate poise of 
hip and shoulder in no wise staggered by 
fear or suffering. So Batters showed her 
into the wine-red room, saying in a voice 
of subtle admiration, ‘“‘ Miss Courage.” 

The door closed behind Jewel and she 
saw the deep, deep reds of the room, from 
the red of the firelight to the richness of 
the sweep of curtains drawn full across wide 
windows, and the carpet thick as moss, and 
the ease of couches and chairs; all the color 
as dark as wine. And in the firelight on the 
hearth stood the tall, lean figure of a man, 
and she cried ‘‘ John Jeffrey!” with a gasp 
and asob. But he had no chocolate livery. 
His shoes were polished like mahogany and 
his clothes were of Savile Row. They were 
in each other’s arms. 

“Will Mr. Fleet ”? she murmured, 
clinging to him. 

John Jeffrey smiled. ‘‘Sit down, dear,” 
he said. He put her into a deep chair 
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beside which she had a vague confused idea 
of a perfect tea table. ‘‘Take off the little 
hat, dear,’”’ he said, and she pulled it off 
and threw it down, away, anywhere. He 
knelt down and kissed her. 

Unutterably safe as it all felt, glamor- 
ous as was the wine-colored room, her 
thoughts were all for one thing: “‘ Will Mr. 
Fleet # 

““Well, dear,”’ said John Jeffrey gently, 
“Tam Mr. Fleet—John Jeffrey Fleet. And 
what I said over the telephone was true, my 
dear. There is a place here for you if you 
will take it; the nicest place in the house, 
IT hope you will think. You shall tell me all 
these troubles and we’ll set them right, and 
then we’ll be married, shall we, Jewel?” 

She ran her hands through her thick 
short hair so that it stood up, all tossed and 
mad. She clutched her head. 

““Please—do you mean—the cars are 
yours—this house—everything?”’ 

John Jeffrey laughed. “You mustn’t 
mind a bit of teasing, my dear. I can’t help 
twitting you with it, but you’ve roped the 
rich man after all.” 

Still she was clutching her head, looking 
such a strange, wan child. “‘Oh! ‘Oh!” 

“T was only teasing,’ said John Jeffrey 
quickly. “Forgive me, dear. You told me 
a little while ago all that I wanted to hear. 
You love me—me—the chauffeur. You 
told me so.” 

She flung herself back away from him 


into the chair. “Oh! Oh! What have I 
done?”’ 

He got up, leaning over her. ‘‘My 
darling?” 


She took his face between her hands, 
looking at him for along moment, ‘‘I mar- 
ried the chauffeur this morning.” 

“You—married?”’ he whispered. 

“T’m not Jewel Courage. I’m Mrs. 
Vicary.”’ 

“Vicary!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


What happens when the sweet heroine 
inadvertently marries the wrong man? 
Answer: He obligingly dies so that she can 
marry the noble hero in the last reel. 

What happens just as the hero who has 
been unjustly condemned to death begins 
his march to the chair? Answer: His faith- 
ful sweetheart uncovers evidence of his in- 
nocence and gets a pardon for him. 

When does the pardon arrive? Answer: 
Just as the warden is about to jerk the lever. 

Did a pardon ever arrive too late? An- 
swer: Not in the movies. 

—Dewey M. Owens. 


The Care and Feeding of Politicians 


F ALL the trying times for these little 
fellows, the summer months just before 
election are apt to be the most 
trying and treacherous of all. See 
that their heads are kept cool, but 
never allow the feet to become 
cold, as they have a tendency to 
do at this time. Also see that 
your little politician always has 
his rubbers as a protection against 
the slush so prevalent at this sea- 
son of the year, even in the driest 
states. We have known cases 
where young politicians, too inex- 
perienced to know which way the 
wind was blowing, neglect these 
precautionsagainstslush, and find 
themselves snowed under before 
they could say Jack Robinson. 
Before election the politician 
should eat simply and sparingly. 
Afterwards let him have all the 
pork he wants, though he would 
be wise to goslowly at first. Teach 
him always to use plenty of apple 
sauce with it, as it makes it much 
more palatable to all concerned. 
Sometimes little politicians 
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cutting their eyeteeth become just a weeny 
bit fretty, but often, if you let them chew 
a rag, they will be kept quite contented. 
If your politician is backward in talking 
do not let it worry you. And never correct 
his grammar; it may be just what he needs 
some day. Though it does seem as if politi- 
cians brought up on the bottle are tough lit- 
tle chaps, it is nowadays deemed advisable 
to take the bottle away as soon as possible. 
— Katharine Dayton. 


Pedigreed Pigskin, or Professional 
Football as She is Reported 


HE kick-off was made by Pink Mange, 
Yale ’09, 710, ’11, 12, Freezit Ice Com- 
pany 7138; and the ball was caught and 
fumbled on the thirty-yard line by Peaches 


BY F. MILLER 
“Never Mind, Willie, Mother Will Buy You 
Another Banana”’ 


Heffernan, Oberlin ’05, California State ’23, 
George Tech ’25 and Bellevue Medical ’26. 
Nut Gimmick, Hohokus ’20, ’21, Sing Sing 
23, 24, retrieved the oval and carried it 
to the enemy’s ten-yard line, where it was 
lost on downs; Flo Gately, Barber’s Col- 
lege ’23, thereupon rushing the enemy line 
for three consecutive gains netting sixty- 
five yards. At this point the elusive pigskin 
was muffed by Hips Goosh, Minnesota ’23, 
School of Bond Salesmen ’24, ’25; but was 
recovered again by Burly Rogers, Indian 
Ter. ’09, Carlisle 710, ’11, 712, 718, 714, ’15, 
716, World War ’17 and ’18. Held for 
downs, the Jacksonville Gazelles were 
forced to yield the rubber egg to the Wom- 
bats from Miami; who were in turn held 
for downs, the line rushes of Baby Billock, 
Horace Mann 719, Syracuse ’20, Princeton 
’21, Oxford ’22, Heidelberg ’23 and 
New York Winter Garden ’24,’25, 
availing naught against the im- 
movabletonnage ofthe opposition. 

The game ended an hour later 
with a score of 27 to 0, all three 
touchdowns being made after the 
first quarter by Punk O’Brien, 
Back Lots 1915, 1925. 

—Cyril B. Egan. 


Aftermath 
HE told me not to send a gift, 


meant tt. 
These nasty cracks about my thrift— 
She told me not to send a gift! 
Now why the deuce should she be 
miffed 
And act as though I should have 
. sent it? 
She told me not to send a gift, 
And I, poor fish, believed she 
meant it! 
—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


And I, poor fish, believed she | 
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straight razor. It has the 
same bevel edge. It has the 
same rigidity. And because 
it’s scientifically ground, it 
has the keenest edge in the 
world! 


See how thick and sub- 
stantial the Ever-Ready 
blade is. Notice the sturdy 
steel backbone. Ever-Ready 
won’t bend or give. It meets 
the whiskers at right angles 
and shaves clean as a whis- 
tle. It’s the perfect blade! 


About Ever-Ready Razors 


Ever-Ready is the finest ra- 
zor human ingenuity can 
design. It’s the most scien- 
tifically designed, most care- 
fully made. No matter how 
old your Ever-Ready Razor 
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other publication. 
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Horn Speaker 
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Complete , Ze 
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SPAIN IN TRANSITION 


uncertainty that prevailed at the time I 
write. A knowledge of them will also help 
in comprehending the inevitable show-down 
whenever it comes. 

If you know the history of contemporary 
European dictatorships, you know that the 
provocation for the Mussolinis, the Primos 
and the Pilsudskis was the same. Back of 
each movement was the failure of the par- 
liamentary system. Sometimes, as in 
Italy, the crimson glow of a communist 
flare-up lighted the way to reform. But 
the fundamental reason why strong men 
rose up and took hold was that political 
parties and politicians clung to traditional 
prerogatives, formed blocs that impeded 
legislation, and the economic system suf- 
fered. 

In Poland exactly thirty different polit- 
ical groups, many of them corrupt and 
therefore contented, made a mess of ad- 
ministration. Italy had fewer parties, but 
there the situation was rendered more 
acute by the hazard of what seemed to be 
an imminent Bolshevization of the coun- 
try. Naturally 
business de- 
clined and 
credit became 
impaired. 
Everywhere 
the legislative 
shirker took 
refuge behind 
the constitu- 
tion and let it 
goatthat. No 
wonder dicta- 
tors took the 
short cut, dis- 
solved parlia- 
ments and 
consolidated 
power where 
it could be 
swiftly and ef- 
fectively used. 

In Spain 
there were 
seven parties, 
headed by the 
Liberals and 
the Conserva- 
tives. The five 
others werethe 
Integrists, 
the Carlists, 
the Reform- 
istas—the extreme Left—the Republicans 
and the Socialists. The Liberals and the 
Conservatives rotated during the regency 
of the present king. What many Americans 
do not know ’is that Alfonso, being a posthu- 
mous child and having no elder brothers, 
was literally born a monarch. He was a 
king from the moment his baby eyes opened 
on the world. 


ALFONSO PHOTOGRAPHS 


A Courageous Patriot 


When Alfonso really took hold—that is, 
when he formally assumed the crown—he 
placed himself in,;the hands of the poli- 
ticians whose machinations and errors 
brought the country to such a pass that 
Primo intervened. There is no need of.re- 
hearsing what happened prior to 1923. 
This is the year that concerns us, for it lit- 
erally set up a milepost in Spain’s history. 

The coup d’état«that made Primo dic- 
tator was the result of three developments. 
One was the maladministration by the old 
parties successively in power, a state of 
affairs that caused’ Premier Maura, upon 
one occasion, to declare, “‘ Let those govern 
who impede government!” Spain had fif- 
teen cabinets in fifteen years. It tells the 
whole story of the repression of national 
interests. 

The second was the war in Morocco. 
Most ‘people are familiar with the many 
Spanish reverses there. In a single engage- 
ment at Anual in 1921 Spain lost 10,000 
men at the hands of a comparatively few 
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Arabs under Abd-el-Krim. It was this en- 
gagement that put the old sheik on the war 
map. All Spain cried out for reprisal on 
those responsible for the continued assaults 
on her prestige. But for a long time no 
punishment was meted out. One reason 
was that in the Spanish Army there are the 
so-called juntas—that is, officer societies— 
which usually take care of their own. The 
person held to be chiefly responsible for the 
early Moroccan disasters was General Ber- 
enguer, Spanish high commissioner. Keep 
his name in mind, because he figures largely 
in the first phase of what may develop into 
the drama of Primo’s downfall. 

The third contributory cause was the 
separatist movement in Catalonia. The 
Catalans have a strong and well-defined 
nationalism, with its own language, tra- 
ditions and literature. For years they have 
agitated secession from Spain. In this they 
were reénforced by the reds, whose strong- 
hold is in their midst. The severance of 
Catalonia would be a serious loss to Spain, 
because the capital, Barcelona, is the most 


An American Bank in the Heart of Madrid 


important Spanish port on the Mediterra- 
nean and the center of the Spanish industrial 
movement. To stave off secession, Cata- 
lonia got some degree of autonomy and was 
allowed to have a president. The national- 
istic problem continued acute and every 
premier had to wrestle with it. ; 
Now we come to Primo de Rivera. In 
September, 1923, he was captain general of 
Catalonia. Up to that time he had not been 
a particularly distinguished figure, save 
that his fearlessness was undisputed. He 
showed his courage in denunciation of the 
Moroccan war, in a persistent campaign 
against the juntas and his disapproval of 
the methods of the politicians who were 
running the country. Furthermore, he saw 
Catalonia slowly but surely slipping from 
Spain. He realized further that its strong 
communistic sentiment might impregnate 
the whole kingdom. Whatever his mistakes 
and excesses of power, Primo is a patriot. 
On September 13, 1923, Primo pulled off 
his famous coup. He proclaimed a state of 
siege, dissolved parliament, suspended con- 
stitutional liberties, wiped out what auton- 
omy existed in Catalonia and put a strong 
muzzle on the press. He set up a military 
directorate composed of.half a dozen gen- 
erals and an admiral, with himself at the 
head. He also formed the Patriotic Union, 
which put a definite political agency be- 
hind him. An iron*rule began. It was a 
daring adventure and he got away with it. 
Whether Alfonso was in the know about 
the dictatorship is not determined. At any 
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rate, he promptly accepted it, because it 
undoubtedly staved off a revolution which 
was being fomented by those who opposed 
the Moroccan war. The politicians also 
acquiesced to what seemed to be the in- 
evitable, since it saved their hides. 

For two years Primo had comparatively 
easy going. He made the alliance with 
France which ended the Moroccan war; 
but it was mainly a French show, which is 
evidenced by the fact that France became 
steward of Abd-el-Krim in exile. As I have 
already intimated, economic conditions 
improved. 


Troubles in Bunches 


With the events of 1926 we reach what 
seems to be the parting of the ways for 
Primo. He had always counted on the 
army as his mainstay. It remained, so far 
as externals were concerned, unanimously 
loyal till last May, when the infantry 
framed the coup conceived to wrest power 
from the dictator. But Primo beat them 
to it. He got 
wind of what 
was going on 
and put it 
down with a 
ruthless hand. 

This at- 
tempt was 
more than an 
army enter- 
prise. Linked 
with the in- 
fantry was a 
group of old- 
line politicians 
and soldiers, 
including 
Count Ro- 
manones, the 
Liberal leader, 
one of the 
King’s cronies 
and a power in 
Spain. Hewas 
fined 500,000 
pesetas and ex- 
iled. Another 
conspirator 
was Captain 
General Wey- 
ler, who was 
muleted 
100,000 pese- 
tas. The object of the infantry-politician 
coup that failed was to restore constitu- 
tional government. 

Primo’s troubles now began in earnest. 
In September came the revolt of the artil- 
lery. The definite grievance was the in- 
troduction by Primo of an order which 
enforced promotion through merit and not 
by seniority. This was a blow at the old 
guard. The artillery officers refused to 
leave their barracks and Primo sent troops 
to arrest them. Once more he used the 
mailed fist. Martial law was declared, the 
ringleaders were sentenced to be shot and 
every artillery officer in Spain was deprived 
of his rank. 

It was on the night of the artillery out- 
break that King Alfonso, then on his holi- 
day at,San Sebastian, drove his motor car 
at breakneck speed from the summer cap- 
ital to Madrid. Outwardly he indorsed 
everything that Primo had done, but not 
long afterward he commuted the sentences 
of all officers who had been sentenced to 
death. Both at Madrid and San Sebastian 
I was told that the King resented Primo’s 
treatment of a wing of the army that had 
been one of his special pets and had always 
been loyal to the throne. 

Since the artillery episode various events 
indicate that the King’s attitude toward 
Primo is not altogether what it was. The 
most conspicuous slap administered to the 
dictator was the appointment of General 
Berenguer as chief of the King’s military 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Nothing so surely empha- 
sizes the unique value that 
Chrysler “60” offers as the 
attempt to compare Chrysler 
“60” performance with that 
of other cars in its price class. 


The difference is so pronounced—in smoothness of operation, in wealth 
of power, in alert response to steering wheel and throttle—that any- 
body driving or riding in the Chrysler “60” recognizes it at once. 


An hour behind the wheel, threading easily through traffic, flashing 
effortlessly past other cars, or in open country sweeping up to 60 miles 
and more per hour to hold the pace smoothly as long as you wish— 


Try it and you will convince yourself utterly that the Chrysler 
“60” is beyond comparison with any ordinary type of six, even 


COACH $114.5 oi 


any other light six in the industry 


o 
} many that are far higher- 
priced. 


But this is no more than 
should be expected of a car 
so designed and built that it 
can give maximum perform- 
ance, if required, every mile and minute of its life. 


The model number “60” means a 60-mile-an-hour standard of per- 
formance. This, combined with characteristic and proved long life of 
Chrysler products, is made mechanically inevitable by the unique 
Chrysler plan of Standardized Quality manufacture. 


At its new lower prices, the Chrysler “60” stands forth more em- 
phatically than ever—a value not even remotely approached by any 
other light six in the industry. 
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All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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spread. The flexible rubber tip is an ideal spreader 
—works better than a brush. To make paste flow 
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When you stop spreading, the slit closes. The tip 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
household. Berenguer, as you will recall, 
was held responsible for the reverses in 
Morocco and was imprisoned by Primo for 
his share in the Riff disasters. He had been 
out of prison only a few months when the 
King appointed him te the post just men- 
tioned. When I left Spain, Berenguer was 
talked of as a possible successor to Primo. 
Another aspirant is Admiral de Magaz, one 
of the original military directorate, who 
got so strong that Primo sent him as am- 
bassador to the Vatican. 

Primo now did a spectacular and charac- 
teristic thing. Nosooner had the tumult of 
the artillery episode subsided than he or- 
dered a nation-wide plebiscite to vindicate 
his dictatorship. He wanted what we 
would call a vote of confidence, and he set 
about to get it in a performance that was 
not without its element of humor. 

The so-called plebiscite was in no sense 
an election, because there was no active 
contest. Primo was the one and only issue. 
For three days the populace was invited 
to step up to the various polling places 
throughout the country and inscribe their 
names in books especially prepared for 
this purpose. Every name inscribed was 
counted as a vote to uphold everything 
Primo had done. 

The Patriotic Union ran the show and it 
set a new mark for machine politics. Those 
astute politicians in America who used to 
vote them in blocks of five were real ama- 
teurs alongside Primo’s crowd that got out 
the vote in Spain. More than 5,000,000 
people voted in a total population of a little 
more than 22,000,000, of whom nearly half 
are illiterate. I was informed in Madrid 
that Charles Chaplin and Douglas Fair- 
banks voted not less than 500 times. Mary 
Pickford showed up in various sections. 
History was ransacked for names to be in- 
seribed. Julius Cesar was called back to 
life and in one district in the south Abd-el- 
Krim’s name was found on the roster. The 
nearest approach to this kind of voting 
farce that I have seen in recent years was 
the election held in Constantinople in 1923, 
when Kemal Pasha not only got every vote 
cast but a great many that were not. 

Of course, the plebiscite was a grand and 
glorious triumph for Primo. Undoubtedly 
his popularity with the ignorant masses is 
unimpaired; but, like all strong men, he 
has incurred the bitter hostility of the old 
politicians. The time must come when the 
King needs these politicians in his business. 
Hence the ultimate decision sooner or later. 


Germany’s Setback 


Since the plebiscite various events, other 
than the reinstatement of General Beren- 
guer to royal favor, indicate a turn in the 
tide against Primo. For one thing, the 
King had a long conference with Sanchez 
Guerra, head of the Conservative Party, 
who has been down and out since the Primo 
rule began. There is no doubt that tre- 
mendous pressure is being brought upon 
Alfonso for a modification of the dictator- 
ship which would mean a return to consti- 
tutional government. Primo has announced 
the convocation of a national assembly; 
but, to use his words, it is only to be “‘con- 
sultative.”” He wants three more, years to 
prove the efficacy of his rule. Incidentally, 
a strong republican movement headed by 
Ibanez, the novelist, is under full swing. 
Alfonso may have to translate that threat 
to run for president into reality after all. 

Such, in brief, is the situation in Spain. 
The curious feature about itis that whereas 
the proletariat usually demand a parlia- 
mentary deal, in this case it is the barons, 
so to speak, who want the constitution 
brought to life again. Primo may or may 
not lose his job. Of one thing there is no 
doubt: While he heads the government 
Spain will not be dull. 

With the explanation of the political 
situation out of the way, it is possible to 
visualize what America has done in Spain. 
For years Spain has been like a ‘sleeping 
beauty, awaiting the touch of a prince in 
the shape of capital, skill and enterprise to. 
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wake her into expansive life. Before the 
war the Germans believed that they em- 
bodied the magic presence, but defeat gave 
them a serious setback. One reason for the 
temporary decline—and the same obtained 
in other countries—was that their commer- 


_cial prestige on the Iberian Peninsula was 


linked with their military might. When 
that fell they lost out all around. It was 
not until after the Armistice, and before the 
Teuton started to stage his comeback, that 
we got into full swing, with the result, as I 
have indicated, that we are now first among 
exporters to Spain. 

None of the undeveloped European coun- 
tries offers a better opportunity for con- 
structive exploitation. Potentially, Spain 
is one of the richest areas on the Continent. 
Within her confines are nearly all the ele- 
ments of agricultural and mineral wealth 
that make for self-sufficiency. The climate 
is like that of California, and 40 per cent of 
the land is under cultivation. Spain leads 
the world in olive culture and her Malaga 
vineyards are famous. There is a great 
variety of minerals, the iron-ore deposits 
equaling those of Sweden and exceeding 
domestic needs. In copper she is foremost 
in Europe, having 55 per cent of the total 
production. 


No Place for Go-:Getters 


Industrially, Spain has made consider- 
able strides since the war. Barcelona has 
developed an important textile output and 
Bilbao, on the north coast, is a humming 
iron-and-steel center. One of the most 
cheerful signs of progress is in what might 
be called the new Spanish spirit. For dec- 
ades the activities of the educated Span- 
iards of the upper classes were practically 
restricted to a few professions. As in Eng- 
land, it was a vulgar gesture to engage in 
trade. Today the grandee is glad of a meal 
ticket in the shape of a seat in the direc- 
torate of an alien or native corporation, or 
in the ageney of an American motor car. 
Nor is this entirely due to that eternal 
leveler which is economic necessity. Rather 
is it born of a fresh European realization 
that self-preservation means work. 

The American expansion in Spain is 
really part of our larger world advance 
which dates back to the World War oppor- 
tunity. Here, asin Latin America, our trade 
objective is now a definite goal and not a 
sporadic outlet for surplus stock. We have 
set.up branch houses, notably for automo- 
biles and agricultural implements, and have 
therefore not left our interests to the na- 
tionals of other countries, who push their 
own goods first. Nor have we let foreign 
banks establish our credit ratings. We do 
that in American branch banks in Madrid 
and Barcelona. They specialize in accurate 
information for the Spanish as well as the 
American business man. Furthermore, we 
are sending salesmen to Spain who speak 
Spanish, thus remedying what was once a 
serious defect in our oversea trade effort. 
That we appreciate the economic possi- 
bilities of the Spanish and South American 
domain is shown by the growth of the 
study of Spanish in our schools. More and 
more are Americans appreciating the value 
of a knowledge of Spanish both as a social 
and an economic asset. 

In Spain, as elsewhere, we are learning 
one of the fundamentals of international 
merchandising. It lies in adapting sales- 
manship to the customs of the country. It 
is no land for the 100 per cent go-getter who 
begins to talk business with his breakfast 
food. The men who have made good in 
Spain know that the Spaniard is still wedded 
more or less to the word “‘mafana,’”’ which 
means tomorrow; that he lunches at two 
o’clock, usually takes a siesta afterward, 
and does not come to business life again 
until four. There is considerable of the 
Oriental in him. ‘‘Scratch a Spaniard and 
you find a Moor,” is an old saying not with- 
out its quality of truth. 

One handicap to American and other 
commercial penetrations in Spain has been 
political unrest. To a much less extent 
than in Mexico, a revolution, with the usual 
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prelude of assassination, often lurked be- 
hind the corner. Future exploitation in a 
big way must depend upon internal stabi- 


_lization. To Primo de Rivera’s credit it 


must be said that his iron rule, like Mus- 
solini’s, has contributed largely to the eco- 
nomic ‘impetus. Whether he continues or 
not, Spain has found that she must encour- 
age foreign capital. Whatever happens, the 
renaissance will doubtless continue, more 
especially if we maintain our pace. 

Our style in Spain has been cramped 
because of the persistent failure of the 
Spanish Government to negotiate a new 
commercial treaty with us. The instrument 
now operative dates back to 1906 and has 
been renewed from time to time as a modus 
vivendi. The Spaniards refuse to begin par- 
leys because of our quarantine against 
Spanish grapes, oranges and lemons, and 
the recent threat to increase our duty on 
onions. In consequence, we do not enjoy 
all the fayored-nation privileges accorded 
other nations, especially France and Brit- 
ain. You will discover just how this works 
to our disadvantage when I take up the 
bank-tax matter. 

Nevertheless, we have registered, par- 
ticularly during 1925, when we took the 
lead in exports. Their value aggregated 
431,971,881 pesetas, a considerable increase 
over 1924. At par, a peseta is worth ap- 
proximately twenty cents, and at the time 
I write it is a little more than fifteen cents. 
The fact that the national currency has not 
slumped while the French and Belgian 
frances have gone to pot is a tribute to the 
inherent soundness of the country. 

The British trade statistics for Spain re- 
flect the economic jolt that John Bull has 
received in every part of the world. In 1924 
he had the premier position, with mer- 
chandise exports worth 432,205,000 pesetas. 
In 1925 they had shrunk to 289,062,840 
pesetas—this, too, despite the fact that 
Britain is Spain’s*best customer. The 
tremendous overhead cost of production in 
Great Britain, due to strikes and trade- 
union tyranny, has penalized the British 
product everywhere. 


Live American Salesmen 


The outstanding item in our exports to 
Spain is raw cotton. The principal increase, 
however, has been in manufactured goods. 
The advance of Spanish industry has failed 
to keep pace with the requirements for 
such commodities as office equipment, prin- 
cipally typewriters and adding machines, 
and agricultural implements. American 
gasoline is, of course, a large factor in the 
trade turnover. 

Needless to say, the American motor car 
and tire have a commanding place. About 
55 per cent of all the gasoline-propelled 
vehicles come from the United States. 
Nearly half are of one American make, which 
has an assembling plant in Barcelona. The 
Spanish tariff on cars is by weight and adds 
from 20 to 30 per cent to the cost price. 

Automobile selling in Spain is restricted 
by the absence of what we call the owner- 
driver. In the United States millions own 
and drive their motors. This does not ob- 
tain in Spain to any appreciable extent. 
Another factor is that Spain being a land of 
peasants, there are few automobiles on the 
farm. Hence the field is restricted. This 
is indicated by the automobile registrations 
for 1925, which were only 111,636. There 
is also sharp competition from French and 
Italian makes. A further handicap is the 
chauffeur graft. As in South America, the 
dealer must do business with the chauffeur, 
who gets his rake-off. 

American economic penetration in Spain 
has had every aid that official codperation 
can render. Former Ambassador Alexan- 
der P. Moore, who called King Alfonso 
“‘chief,’’ was a live salesman and sold the 
United States day and night. It is pecul- 
iarly fortunate that his successor—Ogden 
H. Hammond—is a man of long and 
successful’ business experience. Our com- 
mercial attaché at Madrid, Charles H. 
Cunningham, is one of the most efficient 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
representatives of the foreign service of the 
Department of Commerce. In addition, the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Spain, 
located at Barcelona, provides a clearing 
house of trade opportunities. 

So much for the general economic pic- 
ture. We can now examine in detail the 
outstanding American achievements. First 
and foremost among them is the telephoni- 
zation of the country, which means much 
more than the introduction of capital, in- 
itiative and technical skill. It is not only 
a chapter of conspicuous oversea Yankee 
endeavor, combining good business with 
the practical uplift of a nation, but also 
introduces an American whose international 
performance is scarcely known to his coun- 
trymen. I refer to Col. Sosthenes Behn. 

To get at the beginning of the telephone 
undertaking in Spain we must go back for a 
moment to the Island of St. Thomas, in 
what was once the Danish West Indies. 
Here Colonel Behn was born about forty- 
five years ago of a French mother and a 
Danish father. As soon as he was old 
enough he became an American citizen. 
When the Virgin Islands, of which St. 
Thomas is one, were bought by the United 
States in 1917, he also became automati- 
cally an American. Thus he was twice 
Americanized. 

Something of the germ of financial wiz- 
ardry which has lurked in the West Indies, 
because Alexander Hamilton hailed from 
those parts, seems to have infected Colonel 
Behn. Before he was thirty he acquired 
large land interests in Porto Rico and or- 
ganized the telephone service there. From 
this nucleus developed the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
which also operates the telephone services 
in Cuba, Mexico and Spain, and now seeks 
to annex the French telephone monopoly. 
Behind the International was the idea of 
developing a world-wide telephone organi- 
zation that would build up national sys- 
tems operated by the nationals of each 
country, and also aid in research, investiga- 
tion and the standardization of the most 
advanced and practical methods of com- 
munication. 

It was after the International had estab- 
lished itself in the New World that the 
Spanish scheme took shape. As long ago as 
1920 the Germans and the Swedes recog- 
nized the telephone opportunity there and 
launched campaigns for concessions. Col- 
onel Behn, who was rapidly acquiring a 
hold on Latin-American countries, also 
started in to get the business. Having a 
complete organization, he was able to make 
a comprehensive survey both of conditions 
and of possibilities. 


Conversations in Reserve 


When all this telephone competition 
started, Spain was still in the hands of the 
politicians and it was almost impossible to 
get action. As soon as Primo de Rivera in- 
stalled himself as dictator things began to 
happen. The Americans had made their 
survey and were ready to deliver the goods 
in a thorough American way. This ap- 
pealed to Primo, who is forceful and direct. 
At his instigation a contract was signed 
between the Spanish Government and the 
Compania Telefonica Nacional de Espafia, 
the International subsidiary in Spain, on 
August 26, 1924. It authorized the latter 
to obtain by purchase from the state and 
the various private concessionaires all the 
existing Spanish telephone systems and to 
consolidate and develop them into one gen- 
eral nation-wide service. 

If ever a country needed telephone de- 
velopment it was Spain. What has hap- 
pened since the International took hold is 
an illuminating before-and-after narrative. 
Since we own 62 per cent of all the world 
telephones—there are 14 to every 100 per- 
sons in the United States—the story of 
what existed in Spain is of interest. 

In 1923 the Spanish telephone facilities 
were in the hands of the government and 
one private company, the Compafiia Pen- 
insular de Telefonos, but a number of 
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smaller plants were owned by provinces, 
municipalities, corporations and individ- 
uals. There were 90,000 telephones and 
15,000 kilometers of wire scattered about. 
Small as this amount may seem for a na- 
tion of more than 22,000,000 inhabitants, 
the figures, taken by themselves, represent 
an exaggerated picture of the actual facili- 
ties for telephonic communication. 

Many of the telephone plants were not 
interconnected. Among those that were 
the connections were of such a character as 
to make long-distance conversation either 
practically impossible or entirely unsatis- 
factory. No uniformity of materials, equip- 
ment, apparatus, method or construction 
existed. 

Iron and copper wires were found parallel 
to each other in the same circuit, to say 
nothing of wires of the same metal, but 
different caliber. Long-distante lines were 
in all states of repair, from pretty good to 
falling down. ‘Transpositions, which are 
recognized today as necessary to clear 
transmission on long trunk lines, either did 
not exist or were improperly balanced. 
There were no repeaters to revivify the 
weakened currents. Lack of sufficient cir- 
cuits along the main routes of speech added 
to the difficulties. It was no uncommon 
experience for a man to place a call one day 
and not be able to talk until the next. 


Museum Pieces for Telephones 


In Madrid, Barcelona and a great many 
other cities, where the government owned 
the long-distance system and the local 
service was privately controlled, the sub- 
scribers could not make interurban calls 


from their own telephones, but had to go to 


the long-distance exchange downtown. 
Those who had the time and the nervous 
durability had to sit about these public 
offices for hours, waiting their turns. Asa 
measure of relief, it was common practice 
to give the person calling an appointment 
for some later hour or the next day, when it 
was hoped the person called might be wait- 
ing for him. j 


Newspapers, banks, brokerage offices 


and other business institutions had certain 
circuits leased by the month for fixed 
periods daily. Hence the service which 
they got was of a much higher degree of 
dependability. The result of this leasing 
system, with limited facilities, was that 
very little time was left open for the public 
at desirable hours over the most important 
lines, such, for example, as those between 
Madrid and Barcelona, or Madrid and 
Seville. Not infrequently a man who had 
waited half a day or longer to get a call 
through would hardly get started when the 
operator would notify him that he must 
hang up as it was time for the leased- 
circuit conversation of some newspaper or 
other client to begin. 

As a great many subscribers owned their 
telephones, there was not only a vast 
variety of types but also wide differences 
in the serviceability of instruments. A 
man who had bought a telephone from 
some side-street agent or secondhand 
dealer, with no knowledge whatever of its 
real merits, would cling to it year after year 
because he had paid out good pesetas for it, 
and curse the company or the government 
because he could not talk through it. Of 
course, it happened also that the man with 
a good telephone was no better off if he 
happened to be trying to talk to a man 
whose instrument belonged in a museum or 
a junk heap. 

The same lack of uniformity existed in 
exchanges. At Vitoria, an important city 
midway between Bilbao and Burgos, a 
switchboard installed fourteen years after 
Alexander Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone was in operation. Underground 
cables were unknown. Wires and cables en- 
tered the central offices from huge towers 
like bird cages. In large cities like Madrid 
and Barcelona, these festoons of cables 
looked like gigantic strings of macaroni. 
Directories were published by private con- 
tractors solely concerned in the advertising 
revenue, 
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Most apartment houses had only one 
telephone, which was installed in the jani- 
tor’s quarters. This was used by all the 
families living in the building. In the case 
of an incoming call, the caller held the line 
while the janitor went to notify the person 
called, perhaps on the fifth or sixth floor. 
This added greatly to the congestion of 
traffic and discouraged the use of the tele- 
phone. 

To develop all this junk and inefficiency 
into a modern nation-wide telephone serv- 
ice was the job that confronted the Inter- 
national. Practically everything had to be 
scrapped and the engineers were afforded 
an unusual opportunity to plan an almost 
ideal system. The geography of Spain aided 
them because Madrid occupies the dead 
center of the Iberian Peninsula. The capi- 
tal therefore became to the new system 
what the hub is to a wheel, with lines radia- 
ting in all directions to the frontiers and im- 
portant seaports. Trunk lines connecting 
these ports as they followed the coasts pro- 
vide the rim of the wheel. 

The Americans were required to do two 
things at the same time. One was to build 
an entirely new system; the other was to 
give immediate relief to the long-suffering 
public. While automatic stations were be- 
ing installed and underground cables laid, 
the old service was improved. 

The first act in the development of the 
new physical plant was the dramatically 
rapid establishment of telephone communi- 
cation between Europe and Africa. When 
the Compafiia Telefonica Nacional de 
Espafia got its concession, General Primo 
de Rivera was not only running the mili- 
tary directorate in Madrid but was at the 
same time personally in command of the 
campaign against the Riffians in Morocco. 
The long jump between his G. H. Q. in 
Tetuan and his political headquarters at 
home was bridged only by the government 
telegraph lines. There were times when it 
would have been much better to have 


‘talked things over rather than engage in an 


exchange of telegrams. The general ex- 
pressed great interest in the possibilities of 
a telephone circuit to connect his two 
widely separated fields of operation. 


Europe and Africa Converse 


‘“We will enable you to talk from Tetuan 
to Madrid in a week if you will let us use 
your telegraph submarine cables,”’ was the 
message that Colonel Behn sent to Primo 
de Rivera. 

“‘Tmpossible,’” was his answer. 

“Then we will show you,”’ came the re- 
joinder from the telephone headquarters in 
Madrid. 

Government consent to use the sub- 
marine telegraph cables was readily given. 
An emergency crew, working under the per- 
sonal supervision of the chief engineer of 
the company, established a good talking 
circuit from Madrid to Algeciras. Another 
crew was sent to Africa to set up the cir- 
cuit from Ceuta to Tetuan, a route that in 
places ran along the line of the Spanish in- 
fantry outposts and was frequently within 
range of the enemy’s fire. By a method 
that communications engineers consider 
comparatively simple nowadays, the tele- 
graph cable was adapted to telephone use, 
so that dot-and-dash messages and conver- 
sations could go on simultaneously. 

Seven days after the telephone engineers 
started to work, King Alfonso spoke from 
the War Ministry in Madrid to General 
Primo de Rivera at his Tetuan headquar- 
ters. Europe and Africa talked to each 
other for the first time in history. A per- 
manent service is now in operation. 

In two years the International has de- 
veloped all that it promised to do in two 
years. At Santander the automatic ex- 
change was opened by King Alfonso in per- 
son. The number of telephones in use 


throughout the country has grown to 120,- 


000. Up to October first of this year, 148 
towns that had not been connected up be- 
fore were in communication. Underground 
cables are in service. The high Pyrenees, 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
which were cut off from Spain, are now 
linked up with the capital. 

On the human side another evolution is 
being wrought. The International has not 
only given Spain the result of decades of 
telephone development all in a heap, but it 
is making the Spanish telephone worker, 
both male and female, more efficient. It is 
part of the policy of the company to have 
each national system operated and partly 
owned by its nationals. A number of 
trained American telephone employes were 
brought in to teach the Spaniards how to 
set poles and splice cables. Every Amer- 
ican was given a Spanish understudy with 
the idea of fitting him for the Yankee’s job. 

An employes’ association, with the right 
to deal with the management on matters 
affecting personnel, has been formed. There 
are benefit funds, industrial insurance, rest 
and lunch rooms and a completely or- 
ganized medical department. Employes 
are also permitted to buy stock in the com- 
pany on the installment plan. I refer to 
these proceedings because they represent 
an absolute innovation in Spain, where so- 
called welfare, as we know it, was absolutely 
unknown. 


Capital Punishment 


At the outset the company started in- 
structional departments. These have now 
been merged into what is called the Tele- 
phone University. ‘The curriculum ranges 
from elementary instruction in the three 
R’s up to the higher branches of the science 
of electrical communication. An employe 
can enter illiterate and leave a competent 
engineer. The gradual introduction of au- 
tomatic exchanges will leave hundreds of 
operators without jobs. The company has 
instituted courses in stenography and gen- 
eral office management so that the girls will 
be equipped to find other work once they 
are let out. 

One further detail must be emphasized 
because it makes for a vital asset in inter- 
national business relationship, which is 
goodwill. The first telephone equipment 
had to be imported. As soon as the organi- 
zation was well under way it was decided 
to have Spanish manufacturers supply ma- 
terials and equipment wherever possible. 
To carry out this policy of spending money 
where it is made, the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation has 
reorganized its Spanish subsidiary of the In- 
ternational Standard Electric Corporation, 
as the manufacturing branch is known, and 
is building factories at Santander and Ma- 
drid, and enlarging the old one at Barcelona. 
These establishments will not only provide 
everything needed for the telephone indus- 
try in Spain but will have a margin for ex- 
port. 

The president of the Standard Electrica, 
as it is called, is the Duke of Alba and 
Berwick, one of the outstanding grandees 
of Spain. The head of the Compajia Tele- 
fonica is the Marqués de Urquijo, a leading 
Spanish banker. About 99 per cent of the 
10,000 employes are Spanish. 

The value of this kind of nationalizing — 
both with men and money, for much of the 
stock of the Spanish company is owned in 
Spain—cannot be overestimated. For one 
thing, it eliminates the idea of Yankee in- 
vasion, which is particularly resented by 
the Latin peoples. They are proud and 
sensitive, nowhere to a greater degree than 
in Spain, and still cherish prejudices against 
the alien. Get them to believe that they 
are operating the show, and this aversion is 
largely overcome. One reason why some of 
our oyersea enterprises have failed is that 
the people behind them advertised their 
pep and push too much. The Spanish tele- 
phone enterprise therefore points the way 
for unobtrusive and therefore permanent 
penetration. 

A kindred development is in the Amer- 
ican branch banks at Madrid and Barce- 
lona. Originally they were outposts of the 
National City Bank of New York, but now 
operate as adjuncts of the International 
Banking Corporation. With the reason for 
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this change we reach the only evidence of 
Spanish discrimination against us. 

In 1920, when the branches had begun to 
function, a strong feeling developed in 
Spain for what was termed the nationaliza- 
tion of business, which meant elimination 
of foreign interests. The country had 
reached a position of unprecedented eco- 
nomic strength due to war prosperity, and 
alien banks were regarded as interlopers 
with selfish interests. As a result, the 
Spanish banks began to wage war against 
their foreign competitors with the hope of 
driving them out. 

Largely at their dictation, a law was 
passed subjecting every outside bank oper- 
ating in Spain to an annual tax on the total 
capital, surplus and reserves of the institu- 
tion as well as upon a proportion—not less 
than 10 per cent—of the entire profits. 
Obviously the annual tax on a financial 
mastodon like the National City, to say 
nothing of a tax on its profits, would have 
been sufficient to cause it to withdraw from 
the field. For this reason it was decided to 
work in Spain under the wing of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, which it had 
acquired in 1915, whose capital and reserves 
were much smaller than those of the Na- 
tional City Bank. The International there- 
fore took over the business in Madrid and 
Barcelona late in 1920. 

At the outset all foreign banks were in 
the same boat. They were willing to pay a 
tax on what business they did within the 
kingdom, but they objected to being 
mulcted on their entire capital. Largely 
due to persistent prodding by their Foreign 
Offices, France and England negotiated 
special treaties which secured favored treat- 
ment for their banks through reduced 
taxation. Although Washington has pro- 
tested repeatedly, the American institutions 
are still at an unfair disadvantage. The 
matter, however, is to be reopened again. 
Spain will undoubtedly insist upon a modi- 
fication of our embargo on her fruit before 
she will make the same treaty concessions 
which have been accorded the British and 
the French. In that event relief will be 
further deferred. 


A Market for Dollars 


Despite the advantages that their French 
and British competitors enjoy, the Amer- 
ican branches have established themselves 
securely. The reason is that they have not 
sought to encroach upon the preserves of 
the Spanish banks. In Spain, as in Ger- 
many, the home banks are large stock- 
holders in the principal commercial and 
industrial enterprises of the nation, con- 
trolling their policies to a very large extent. 
American institutions rarely choose this 
form of investment. Hence the Spaniards 
had no kick coming on this score. — 

The International Banking Corporation 
in Spain has devoted itself mainly to inter- 
national business. Among other things, it 
specializes in information, assisting the 
Spanish exporter to find a market abroad 
and helping the American trader to make 
connections in Spain. 

So well has this been developed that Span- 
ish banks frequently refer to them with re- 
gard to the standing of houses in Spain as 
well as overseas. ; 

When Ambassador James W. Gerard left 
Germany after our diplomatic break in 
1917, he had to return by way of Spain. He 
tried to get some dollars in Madrid and 
found that there had never been a market 
for them in the country and that the price 
depended entirely upon quotations received 
from London or Paris. One of the first 
steps taken by the American banks was to 
establish dollar credits for the Spanish cot- 
ton importers. Hitherto these credits had 
been in pounds sterling. Now the dollar is 
the recognized medium of exchange for the 
business. 

Like the telephone company, the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation has intro- 
duced a complete welfare system, including 
clubrooms and instruction in languages and 
arithmetic. In one detail it has wrought 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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wis “Dependable Champion Spark Plugs with insu- 
74 lators of California sillimanite made possible 
& = my racing victories of 1926.’’—Harry Hartz. 


DOMINAN 


Champion Outstanding 
Victories in 1926 


AMERICAN 


March 21 . Culver City—New World Record 
May 1. .« Atlantic City—New World Record 


May: 30g. Bees Cae be Charlotte, N. C. 

May SERSe erratic Lette Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 1Speasy aber is oe cleat Altoona, Pa. 

JUly; 5 Cie eens, tite ol a ks, Salem, N. H. 

Jalysl 6-920 cone, es Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Winner in all 4 events) 

PAC ae ew er hee Charlotte, N. C. 


(Winner in all 4 events) 
Sept.6 . . . . Syracuse, N. Y. Dirt Track 
(Winner in all 3 events) 
Septnl Gta er ettesten seretrar ne Altoona, Pa. 
Oct. 12 . Salem, N. H.—New World Record 


BOATS 


March 19 . Fisher-Allison Trophy at Miami 

ly Gees rian s Savannah Water Carnival 

VAugust ee es oe aa Ea Dodge Trophy 

Sept. 6 . Annual Power Boat Regatta, Detroit 
150 Mile Sweepstakes 


Septci4-tehretet ls tee Junior Gold Cup Race 
Sept. 7 . Harmsworth International Trophy 
3 EUROPEAN 

Aprili2 4 bts lt carae Grand Prix of Rome 
May 26 . . . Grand Prix Bol D’OR France 
Jume LOM eerie teens Grand Prix LeMans 
JURE 29 opie: te ea ais Grand Prix of France 
JUIYERG sere © cel x Grand Prix of Belgium 
July 13 . . . . . Grand Prix of Germany 
ul ye2 Of oe cath oere Grand Prix of Europe 
Jaly 27 a es Grand Prix of Spain 
Aug. 9 . . . Grand Prix of Great Britain 
Septet Z. Iei <u> oheiterias Grand Prix of Italy 


No test to which a spark plug may be subjected is 
so severe as the tremendous stress imposed by present 
day racing motors. In the racing field Champion is ab- 
solutely dominant —Champion equipped cars winning 
all races of importance both here and in Europe for the 
past three years. The dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
| your dealer will sell you are identical with Champion 
Cr cnibion ee iaeas racing plugs in design, materials and workmanship. 


for Ford Cars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors— packed in 


the Red Box— 

cents Setof $ (0) 
60 ack Row? ve 
Champion—for cars other 
than Fords—packed in the 
Blue Box— 
75 cents Set of $300 


each Four 


serof 8450 Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


All Champion Spark Plugs are of two-piece, gas-tight construc, 
tion, with sillimanite insulators and special analysis electrodes. 
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0 other Radio has such 


Social Prestige 


table models 


$60 


and up for 


and up for 


console sets 


$95 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and West of the Rockies 


O* the President's yacht, the May- 
flower, you will find a FREED- 
EISEMANN. On the Leviathan, the great 
ship on which Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania came to America, Commodore 
Hartley uses a FREED-EISEMANN. It is 
the only American radio ever awarded 
the gold medal at a European Interna- 
tional Radio World’s Fair—and it is 
the choice of America’s aristocracy. 


And this year, rREED-EISEMANN in- 
cludes revolutionary radio improve- 
ments: Complete metal shielding from 
outside interference. One tuning con- 
trol instead of three. Steel chassis con- 


F RE ED s-cEol SSheviae ee 


struction. Can be run from your light- 
ing fixture with rFREED-EISEMANN 
power units. 


Now the same famous FREED-EISEMANN 
quality can be had at new low prices! 
The economies effected in the tremen- 
dous production of our new plant have 
brought the price down as low as $60! 


Illustrated above is Model 40—C-30— 
$135. Table model same set, $85. 
Licensed under Latour patents. 


You may have a free demons-ration with- 
out obligation in your own home. (See 
coupon.) Convenient payments if desired. 


KReA OO 


Freed-Eisemann Building, Brooklyn, New York 


{ Please request my local dealer to give me a home demonstration without obliga- 
tion to buy. (Print your name and fu// address in the margin below and mail to us.) 
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something of a revolution in Spanish hab- 
its. In Spain the luncheon period is dedi- 
cated not only to food but to sleep as well. 
Two hours is the minimum allowed and it 
usually takes an additional hour to recover 
from the torpor caused by excessive eating. 
The banks therefore provide a midday meal 
every working day on the premises for their 
employes. This has proved to be a good 
investment because it eliminates the usual 
siesta and keeps the personnel on the prem- 
ises. An indication of the way in which the 
banks are regarded by the staffs came in 
1923, when every bank clerk in Madrid 
went on strike except those who worked for 
the International Banking Corporation. 

Another distinctively American innova- 
tion has been introduced into Spain by the 
Industrias Babel y Nervion, the Spanish 
affiliation of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, which operates a refinery in 
Bilbao. Up to 1922 all the gasoline busi- 
ness in the country was done in five-liter 
tins, ten to a case. It was the same type of 
package in use throughout Europe and was 
satisfactory enough when the gasoline 
trade was not big. As business grew the 
Industrias Babel y Nervion introduced 
American distributing methods through the 
bulk-delivery system, and the eventual 
consumer supplied his needs directly from 
the curb-side pump. So widespread has 
become this activity that the five-liter tin 
has almost disappeared. Last July the 
company opened a service station at Ma- 
drid, the first of its kind in Spain. 


Back to Their Mother’s Knee 


Two phases of the Spanish economic sit- 
uation must be briefly explained because 
they are of considerable interest to us. The 
first is the effort that Germany is making to 
reinstate herself commercially. Before the 
World War her influence was strong. The 
Prussian military style was affected in the 
Spanish Army, the Kaiser’s name was 
magic, and there were large German col- 
onies in Madrid and Barcelona. To tighten 
their penetration many Germans married 
Spaniards. In intermarriage with natives, 
and in the permanency of their residence in 
various countries, lay one of the secrets of 
the one-time Teutonic world commercial 
might. Between 1914 and 1918 Spain was 
the refuge of many who sought to escape 
wartime horrors within the imperial Ger- 
man confines, and they lingered with peace. 
Hence the German population is larger to- 
day than ever before. 

Although the British control Spanish 
shipbuilding and have a certain prestige 
because the Queen is, or was, English, the 
Germans dominate the trade in heavy 
machinery, electrical supplies and novelties. 
As in South America, they have been will- 
ing to sell at a loss in order to get their 
hooks into the business. They are also 
back at their old game of capitalizing dis- 
cord. When the United States imposed 
its quarantine on Almeria grapes they 
promptly came forward and said, “‘ We will 
buy what America refuses.” 

The second phase deals with Spain’s new 
relationship with the South American re- 
publics. So far as we are concerned, it is 
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vastly more significant than the German 
economic comeback. 

Here you have a sort of fifty-fifty prop- 
osition. One of the things that impressed 
me most in South America, and especially 
Argentina, was the widespread evidence of 
a fresh leaning toward the mother country. 
In Buenos Aires are the headquarters of the 
Ibero-American League, formed to foster 
kinship with Spain. In other words, the 
Argentine and the Chilean, instead of look- 
ing to the United States as the dominant 
interest, are now turning to the land from 
which sprang their speech and their spir- 
itual heritage. It means that, contrary to 
the belief of the professional promoter of 
Pan-Americanism, South America does not 
regard Uncle Sam as her really and truly 
big brother. 


The Pan: Hispanic Movement 


In the same way Spain is tightening her 
bonds south of Panama, In the course of a 
talk that I had with Sefior Yanguas, the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, at San 
Sebastian, he said, ‘‘Spain’s future is with 
South America and not Europe.” He ex- 
pressed the prevailing point of view. In 
Barcelona is the Casa de America, which 
supplies South America with propaganda 
about Spain. 

It loses no opportunity to resent what 
is regarded in many Iberian quarters as our 
economicimperialismin the Latin-American 
republics. A Pan-Hispanic movement is in 
the making. 

One expression of Spain’s interest in 
South America is the emigration. For 
years a steady stream of Spaniards has 
flowed into the New World. Where Cortés 
and Pizarro carried the sword, they wield 
the sickle and follow the plow. Their prin- 
cipal objectives are Cuba and Argentina. 
Between 1890 and 1909 exactly 666,466 
Spaniards went to the latter country alone. 
In 1925 the number was more than 40,000. 

This movement represents a true ethni- 
cal expansion, because in Cuba and Argen- 
tina the immigrant finds his own language 
and customs. He can settle down with the 
satisfaction that he is not entirely trans- 
planted to alien soil. Like the Italians, the 
Spanish exiles never entirely sever the 
bonds with home. About 40 per cert of 
them eventually return. Those who re- 
main send their savings back. Last year 
more than 500,000 pesetas were received by 
Spanish banks from immigrants in South 
America. 

All this movement has its inevitable eco- 
nomic reflex. Argentina now ranks fifth 
among the exporters to Spain and occupies 
the same position among Spain’s foreign 
customers. While Spain can never compete 
with us to any degree, recent events show 
that she is not losing any opportunity to 
revive herself sentimentally and commer- 
cially in the domain that her valiant con- 
quistadors wrested from Inca and Aztec. 

It is evidence of the new spirit which is 
helping to make Spain something of a world 
power again. In that transition we are 
having a considerable and creditable part. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next will 
be devoted to America in Poland. 
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Mount Hood, Oregon 
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MARMON.: . - 


announces a new Coupe Roadster 


+ + + + nNewexperiences await you 


wide variety of distinguished body styles at Having excelled for years in speedster design, it was but natural that Marmon 


rices the most conservative in Marmon , : ; . 
p should find a new and interesting way of expressing the current vogue for 


history, $3195 and upward, f. 0. b. factory. ; : ; 
smart, collapsible cars -i the new Coupe Roadster (with rumble seat) is a 


Marmon Motor Car Co., Indianapolis 

remarkably fast and versatile automobile, and looks the part -- it is the 
most recent of Marmon’s wide range of body styles on the new Series 75 
chassis—the most highly developed, we believe, of any motor car in America 
today .- previously available only as a very costly custom-built creation, 


Marmon has now included it in the price range of its new standard closed cars 


—quite as distinct an achievement in value as it is in originality of design 


New experiences await you at the wheel of the ‘“‘Seventy-Five’’—even greater top speed—even faster 


acceleration and an entirely new quality of vibrationless power flow produced by the Marmon Modulator 


5 . . 5 ° 5 ae ’ ° oye 
in combination with Marmon’s exclusive system of double-fire ignition -s- ——_ the Steering Stabilizer, a 
new invention exclusive with Marmon, in combination with new self-energizing four-wheel brakes, affords 


a steadiness and ease of steering at any speed which, until now, has never been possible with balloon tires 
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“If You Hear of Anything— 


THE 


Two men, neighbors, were seated in the smoking car of a suburban 
express. As the train pulled out the better dressed man turned to 
the other genially. “Well, Jim, how are they treating you? Keeping 
you busy?”” The man called Jim slowly shook his head. “I am being 


let out the first of the month 


too old If you hear of 


anything, I wish you'd let me know.” 


* * * 


HE tragedy of men and women 

who are “too old” is occurring 

day after day. The same heart- 
breaking anxiety. The same hurt 
pride and reluctance to have the world 
know that they are no longer of worth 
and importance in business affairs. 


One by one the influences which work 
against healthful and happy living are 
being overcome. Life expectancy is 
being lengthened, disease is being 
stamped out, housing and working 
conditions are being improved. The 
next great forward movement is now 
taking shape—to free old age from 
dependence and want. 


It is a splendid sign of the times that 
great railroad systems, banking insti- 
tutions, large industrial corporations 
and practically all lines of business are 
working out plans either to provide 
retirement incomes for their employees 
or to place their existing plans on a 
sound and scientific basis. 


And now plans for such incomes are 
being made not only for the employees 
of big corporations, but for small groups 
in almost every line of business and 
industry. These small groups also are 


* * * 


to have ease and comfort when their 
working days are over. Employers and 
employees, by planning together in 
advance, can without great expense 
provide really adequate retirement 
incomes. 


Intelligent workers are finding out all 
they can about such incomes and 
are talking the matter over with the 
men who pay their salaries. Wise 
employers are analyzing the best 
methods of providing retirement in- 
comes for those who look to them for 
advice and guidance. 


A retirement income is a regular, fixed 
income for life, paid during all of the 
sunset years— whether or 
not one ever does another 
stroke of work. 


Haunting dread of de-’ 
pendence upon charity in 
old age can be made a 
thing of the past. The 
Christmas season will be 
happier for those who 
provide for the peace and 
comfort of their own 
future—or the future of 
others. 


SATURDAY 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has made a comprehensive study or 
more than 350 pension plans in opera- 
tion—all of them attempts to prevent that 
great tragedy, penniless old age. 


Some of these systems are good, some 
fair and some hopelessly involved. Some, 
inspired by generosity but not soundly 
based, may result in costs so heavy as to 
make their continuance impracticable. 
Haphazard pension plans which are almost 
certain to come to grief should be replaced 
by scientific reserve methods. 


After a thorough study of the pension 
problem, the Metropolitan is prepared to 
offer employers and employees a practical 
outline of the requirements of a sound 
retirement income plan. 


If you are a worker, wondering about - 
your old age, or an employer, planning 
pensions for the workers in your business 
or your home, send for “Sound Retire- 
ment Plans and What They Should Pro- 
vide”. Mailed free on request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggestinthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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IN Tie WAKE OF THE 
HURRICANE — 


(Continued from Page 7) 


those who went through it and those who 
saw the chaotic wreckage and destruction 
that was left behind it. Winter visitors to 
Florida will be slow to believe the majority 
of the tales that they hear about the storm, 
because of two peculiar features. 

In the first place, with very few excep- 
tions, no well-built structure—office build- 
ing, hotel, apartment or residence—in any 
part of the storm’s path suffered any exces- 
sive structural damage from the storm. 
The materials from which the houses were 
made seemed to make little difference. If 
they were negro shacks and had been well 
built by honest carpenters and braced 
against wind pressure, they came through 
the storm undamaged. If they were small 
frame houses and their foundations had 
been properly laid, and the wood in their 
frames had been nailed together with the 
conventional number of nails by carpenters 
who knew where nails ought to be driven, 
their solidity was as unshaken after the 
storm as before it. 

Houses built from cement blocks were 
unharmed by the storm provided they were 
designed by good architects and built con- 
scientiously out of honest cement blocks, 
though this is a matter that will have to be 
taken up at greater length in another place. 

As for the houses built of stucco over 
frame and metal lath, and of stucco over 
hollow tile, they were almost invariably 
designed by good architects and erected by 
good builders and suffered little hurt. Con- 
sequently there is little change structurally 
in those portions of the storm path to which 
winter visitors come, except that there have 
been a great many new structures erected 
since the visitors’ last visits. 


PHOTO. FROM NAVAL AVIATION GROUND SCHOOL MANUAL, COURSE ON AEROLOGY 


In the second place, the residents in the 
storm area applied themselves with almost 
unbelievable speed and enthusiasm to the 
stupendous task of clearing away fallen 
telegraph and electric-light poles, splintered 
and uprooted trees, broken tiles, wrecked 
shacks, dislocated roofs, helpless and over- 
turned automobiles, broken window glass 
and the tons of sand and the hundreds of 
boats of every size that were hurled far in- 
land by the action of the hurricane on the 
ocean. ; 

The mass of wreckage that filled the 
streets of Miami, Hollywood, Fort Lauder- 
dale and adjoining towns immediately after 
the storm was so great that it led to the 
dissemination of greatly exaggerated re- 
ports concerning the amount of damage 
that had been done. This can be under- 
stood when one realizes that if a few win- 
dows were kicked out of the front of the 
White House in Washington, its awnings 
torn into shreds, a number of truck loads of 
lath, plaster, broken tile and miscellaneous 
junk tossed carelessly into its front yard, 
and some of its more prominent trees 
broken off or chopped down, the general 
effect would be that of complete desolation, 
abandonment and destruction. 

Reports went abroad through the land 
concerning Florida towns that had been 
completely wiped out, hotels that had been 
washed away and office buildings that had 
been blown out of plumb; but when, after 
two or three weeks of back-breaking toil, the 
clutter had been cleaned from the streets 
downtown, Miami began to look just as it 
had looked before the storm; the business 
section of Hollywood was operating about 

(Continued on Page 56) ° 


Ain Intense Cyclonic Storm Over the North Atlantic Ocean as it Would Appear to an 
Observer Many Miles Above the Earth 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


October 16, 1926 


NASH MOTORS OUTRUNS 
GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 


Performance Is Conspicuous When Com- 
pared with Record of Total Output— 
Index Figures Emphasize the Trend— 
Big Gain Made in Last 3 Years. 


By all odds the most noteworthy fact in 
connection with the remarkably well sus- 
tained rate of production which the auto- 
mobile industry has enjoyed-during the last 
two years is the phenomenal expansion of 
a relatively small number of the more 
prominent lines. Without this influence, 
which has been sweeping an increasing pro- 
portion of the business into a few favored 
channels, it is questionable whether the 
record as a whole would not have told a very 
different story. Nash Motors’ performance 
aptly illustrates: the point, especially when 
compared by means of “index figures” with 
that of the industry asa whole. 

The comparative growth of this concern 
is shown on the accompanying chart, in 
which the heavy line represents monthly pro- 
duction of Nash cars since January, 1922, 
compared with the production of the entire 
industry (passenger cars, U. S. and Can- 
ada), which is represented by the lower and 
dotted line in the diagram. Instead of ac- 
tual production, the values are expressed in 
both instanees as percentages of the produc- 
tion of the month of January, 1922. 

Peaks and valleys in both curves are 
caused by seasonal trends and interruptions 
caused by the introduction of new models. 
In the case of the lower line these two ‘in- 
fluences are partially equalized by the lack 
of coincidence in the dates of new model in- 
troductions by different manufacturers. This 
is illustrated by the circumstance that Nash 
production was at its minimum for 1925 in 
June, which was a fairly high month for 
the industry as a whole, and at its maxi- 
mum in September, when sales of new Nash 
models were at their high point, but’ when 
total production for the industry was at a 
cqmparatively low point. The sharp re- 
versals of: the Nash production line, there- 
fore, ate typical of the record of any indi- 
vidual manufacturer. 

The really significant point of the com- 
parison is that the ‘general trend of Nash 
operations in the last three years has been 
upward at a rate represented, in the scale of 
this chart, by a line at about a forty-five- 
degree angle with the horizontal, whereas 
the general trend of the industry would be 
represented by a line at about a ten-degree 
angle. The record here depicted is that of 
56 months’ consecutive production and in 


AUTOMOBILE TOPICS 


NASH MOTORS’ PROGRESS 


905 


COMPARED WITH THE 
INDUSTRY'S TREND 


Expressed in Per Cents of 


January 1922 Production 


Compiled by AUTOMOBILE TOPICS 


that time 46 months witnessed a greater Nash 
output than that of the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Notwithstanding the 
seasonal trend, 32 of the 56 months actually 
witnessed a greater production than that of 
the preceding months. : 

As told in these columns last week Nash 
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September business (not shown in the chart) 
again broke the Company’s monthly record. 


Furthermore it brought the nine months’ total 
for 1926 up to 111,965 units, or nearly 16,- 
000 cars ahead of the whole year 1925, 
which itself provided the biggest 12-months 
output in Nash history. 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


[FASTENER 


Chi ldren’s 
. Wear 


HAT a relief! 


After years of trying to keep 
buttons, hooks, snaps and laces 
intact on children’s leggings, 
knitwear and overshoes, moth- 
ers doubly appreciate the last- 
ing utility of the convenient 


HOOKLESS FASTENER. 


And how the youngsters have wel- 
comed such popular articles as ‘‘Slide- 
O” sweaters, made by Simon Ascher & 
Co., “Comet” coats, by United Knit 
Goods Co., and Goodrich ‘'Zipper’’ 
boots, 
All are fitted with the HOOKLESS 
FASTENER which opens and closes 
with just an easy pull. It is durable and 
flexible and cannot stick or rust — it 
launders with perfect safety. 
The HOOKLESS trade-mark on the 
pull identifies it as the original slide 
fastener. 
Write us for information re- 
garding any article using the 


HOOKLESS FASTENER. 
HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 


Meadville Pennsylvania 
In Canada: 
CANADIAN LIGHTNING FASTENER 
2 TD. 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


The HOOKLESs registered trade-mark protects 


you against inferior imitations and substitutes, 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

as usual—except for hurricane sales here 
and there—and the main street of Fort 
Lauderdale, with its hotels, office buildings, 
banks and shops, was running on full time. 

It is possible and even probable that the 
tin-can tourist, who has never aroused any 
wild thrills of enthusiasm in the breasts of 
Floridians of substance and standing, will 


be more conscious of the ravages of the, 


storm than will the tourist who patronizes 
hotels, bathing beaches and other winter at- 
tractions. 

Such flimsy structures as hot-dog stands, 
the cheaper variety of filling stations, road- 
side billboards, tourist camps and the 
little shacks that were built by people at 


| the lowest possible expense, were treated 


| very roughly by the hurricane. 


Since the 
tin-can tourist lived and moved and had his 
being among these, it is possible that he will 
miss them when he comes to Florida again. 
Floridians of discernment and good sense are 
fighting gamely to prevent the rebuilding 
of eyesores of this nature that were de- 
stroyed by the storm; but their success, in 
most localities, is going to be problematical. 


Viewing the Wreckage 


Some two and a half weeks after the hur- 
ricane I made my way slowly down the east 
coast, from Palm Beach to Miami and the 
Miami suburbs that had stood the brunt of 
the storm. The beautiful homes and enor- 
mous hotels of Palm Beach had suffered the 
misfortune of being visited by the outer 
edge of two West Indian hurricanes in less 
than two months’ time, but the buffeting to 
which they had been subjected resulted 
only in the loss of a few tiles from occasional 
roofs or water damage to buildings that 
were inadequately protected from the driv- 
ing tropical rains. 

It was not until one reached the little 
town of Pompano, some thirty miles south 
of West Palm Beach, that one entered the 
so-called destructive zone of the hurricane. 


| In Pompano great trees had been snapped 


off at right angles, filling-station pumps had 
been canted at an angle by the force of the 
wind, and telephone poles had been blown 
halfway down. Beyond Pompano, at Flo- 
ranada, Colohatchee and Progresso, great 


| Australian pines and telephone poles had 


been slammed across the road in windrows. 
Refugees finally made their way over this 


_ obstructed road on Sunday, the day after 
| the storm, and brought word into West 
| Palm Beach of the plight of the territory to 
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the south. Thereupon the citizens of West 
Palm Beach and the American Legion- 
naires went to work and organized, loaded 
and dispatched a relief convoy of twenty- 
two trucks. It thundered down over this 
road on Sunday night, plowing over 
branches, concrete blocks, broken tile and 
other wreckage that could not be removed 
from the road in a hurry, and so ripped the 
road to pieces. Already it has been re- 
paired and leveled into a perfect boulevard. 

In these towns the small stucco houses 
stood unhurt, but the flimsily built wooden 
shacks with which they were sprinkled were 
overturned and bent and warped and twisted 
in every imaginable manner, just as the 
flimsily built shacks everywhere in the 
storm’s path were smashed and splintered 
and knocked lopsided, and just as similarly 
built shacks will always be torn to pieces in 
tropical hurricanes. 

In these towns, too, some structures made 
of concrete blocks had gone down in little 
dusty-looking heaps, as though an ener- 
getic child had busied himself with erecting 
elaborate walls from a great number of toy 
blocks, and then had petulantly pushed 
them over and gone away and left them. 

A little south of Progresso lies the sub- 
stantial and flourishing city of Fort Lau- 
derdale, which was shaken by the hurricane 
as a rat is shaken by a terrier. Fort 
Lauderdale, according to early reports of 
the storm, had been leveled to the ground 
and its fine hotels crushed to a shapeless 
mass of wreckage. So emphatic had been 
these reports that I queried relief workers 
at West Palm Beach, on my way south, as 
to whether I could find a tent in Fort 
Lauderdale in which to rest my head in 
case I lingered there overnight. The relief 
workers looked at me indulgently and mo- 
tioned me away—an attitude that was not 
fully appreciated until I entered the main 
street of Fort Lauderdale and found the 
broad roadway unmarred by wreckage or 
débris, all the stores, restaurants and office 
buildings hiring the usual number of in- 
dustrious citizenry, and the room clerks 
of its supposedly demolished hotels busily 
speculating, after the manner of all hotel 
clerks, as to whether Mr. and Mrs. So-and- 
So were getting out of Number 260 that 
afternoon or staying until the next day. 

In spite of the neat and unblemished 
appearance of Fort Lauderdale’s main street 
less than three weeks after the storm, the 
city had suffered greatly. For the most 
part the destruction fell heaviest on the 
cheaply constructed bungalows that were 
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built with poorly made cement blocks, 
too flimsy supports and insufficient wind 
bracing. So many homes of this type were 
destroyed that 4000 people from the Fort 
Lauderdale area were homeless. Yet be- 
cause of the speed with which the towns- 
people cleared up the wreckage, the casual 
passer-by was able to see few signs of it 
after the lapse of three weeks. 

On the road that leads from the center 
of Fort Lauderdale to the ocean there were 
several examples of the value of proper 
building. Three well-built apartment houses 
stood across the street from a bakery. The 
bakery collapsed in a heap, whereas the 
three apartments suffered slightly from 
broken windows and torn awnings, but 
from nothing else. It should also be in- 
terjected that in the matter of the great 
number of windows that were broken in 
buildings that were not otherwise dam- 
aged by the hurricane, most of them were 
caused not by the wind or the rain but by 
loosened awning rods banging against the 
glass or by cheap and imperfect window 
fastenings that allowed swinging windows 
to break loose. 


A Well-Built House 


A short distance beyond the apartment 
houses an elaborate Spanish-type stucco 
home had stood in the middle of a thick 
grove of large pine trees. On every side of 
the house the trees had been snapped off, 
torn up by the roots and twisted into bun- 
dles of wood fiber. Not a tree had escaped; 
but nothing had happened to the house, 
because it had been well built. 

The tourist will never see the mess that 
existed on the Fort Lauderdale waterfront 
immediately after the storm—a mess that 
was exceeded only by the mess of Miami 
Beach and the super-mess in the beautiful 
Coconut Grove section, along the shores of 
Biscayne Bay, just south of Miami. 

The great steel barge that was used as a 
coast-guard base was hurled across New 
River Inlet and high on shore on the op- 
posite side, along with a submarine chaser 
and several other boats. Residences 100 
yards down wind from the spot where the 
steel barge landed were undamaged, ex- 
cept for torn awnings and broken tiles. 
Palm trees were uprooted, the new ocean 
boulevard was undermined, shacks and 
cheap garages were pushed down. But the 
Florida East Coast Railway loaned the city 
enough men to straighten the trees, the 

(Continued on Page 59) 


Looking Across the Miami River Into Fort Dallas Park, Showing How the Boats and Rubbish Have Been Cleared 
From the River and How Little the Buildings Suffered 
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A Representative Goodyear Service Station—Frank P. Lide's One-Four-O Tire Company at Anniston, Ala. 


There is always tomorrow 


(Goodyear is so building its tires today that 
these tires may make Goodyear friends for 
tomorrow. 


It is putting into its tires the famous cord 
fabric SUPERTWIST, because the world offers 
no equal material. 


The superiority of SUPERTWIST is in its 
greater elasticity; under road-shock it 


stretches and recovers without breaking, 
like rubber bands. 


This flexibility is inherent in the very 
structure of the SUPERTWIST cords them- 
selves, and is not dependent upon latex, 
gum or filler of any kind. 


Goodyear issending its tires into use backed 
by sincerely helpful dealer service. 


Under its Service Station symbol it has 
gathered a far-flung organization, schooled 
to help its customers give their tires 
proper care. 


In short, Goodyear policy is, to build the 
greatest possible value into the product, and 
to provide facilities so that the user will get 
all this value out. 


Goodyear quality and Goodyear service are 
insuring Goodyear’s tomorrow, that, then 
as now, “more people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind.” 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART- WARNER PRODUCTS 
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a Sensational New 


$80.00 


Radio Tube 
501 AX 
$2.00 


Console 
Model 355 
$150.00 


Prices slightly higher west 
of the Rockies 


tion, Stewart-Warner has created and perfected a marvel- 
ous new patented device which reproduces every sound 
of voice and instrument with all its original clear, natural tone! 


B employing an entirely new principle of sound reproduc- 


You have doubtless listened to many radio programs whose 
beauty has been marred by ear-piercing harshness and sharp- 
ness of certain notes. Perhaps you have thought that this was 
the fault of the artists, the transmitting, or some defect in your 
receiving set. However, if you could sit in the broadcasting 
studio and hear the music in its original sweetness and full- 
ness you would know that nothing was wrong with the music 
as broadcast. 


- This unnatural tone so often present is caused by forced vibra- 


tion of the diaphragm in the reproducer. Every reproducer has 
a so-called “natural period of vibration’—a point at which 
certain musical notes cause the diaphragm to vibrate with many 
times its normal force. The result is a shrill “blasting” sound 
called “distortion.” 


Literally thousands of attempts have been made by engineers to 
overcome this distortion, This has now been successfully 
accomplished by the new Stewart-Warner Reproducer—no 
more blasting, no more distortion, only sweet, pure tone all 
the time. And Stewart-Warner is in exclusive control of 


Wnnounces 


Reproducer 
Model 415 


(Height 134 inches) 


$30.00 


Stewart-Warnermanu- 
facturesa complete line 
of radio sets, table and 
console models, priced 
from $65 to $400, 


the scientific principle which makes flawless reproduction 
possible! 


In addition to solving the problem of distortion, Stewart- 
Warner has greatly broadened the range of sound reproduc- 
tion. Most speakers are capable of reproducing only sounds 
between 200 and 7000 vibrations per second; the new Stewart- 
Warner, by actual test, gives perfect reproduction of every 
sound between 20 and 9500 vibrations per second. This 
range covers every musical sound of every instrument and the 
human voice, from the lowest and heaviest to the highest and 
most delicate. 


This sensational new reproducer will delight the eye as well 
as the ear. It is beautifully finished in antique bronze, graceful 
in design, and enriched by exquisite classic tracery. It is trouble-_ 
proof; needs no adjustment at any time; all working parts are 
thoroughly protected by the beautiful case. 


Hear this reproducer and know how perfect radio reception can 
be. Your nearest Stewart-Warner Blue Ribbon Dealer will 
gladly demonstrate it for you. Better still, he will bring a com- 
plete Matched-Unit Radio, with Stewart-Warner Receiver, 
Tubes and Reproducer, to your home if you request. If you don’t 
know his address, write us. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N, 1826 Diversey Parkway, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
citizens cleaned up the débris, and the boats 
went back into the water without too much 
difficulty. 

From that moment the newcomer was 
unimpressed by the tale of the great steel 
barge that was blown high on shore. The 
near-by houses stood undamaged; the 
palm trees were unharmed; the roads 
were clean and broad and level; the air was 
balmy and the breeze gentle; and conver- 
sation about storms was naturally dis- 
counted—a fact that will have to be taken 
into consideration if communities think 
that the lessons of the past, unaided by 
stringent rules and regulations, will be suffi- 
cient to cause all future builders in Florida 
to build safely. 

South of Fort .Lauderdale lies Holly- 
wood, and south of Hollywood lies Miami. 
The first reports of the hurricane stated 
that Hollywood had been wiped out, and 
it is highly probable that it may have pre- 
sented this appearance immediately after 
the storm. A great many of the houses in 
Hollywood were excellent and well-built 
homes. These stood the blow admirably. 
Others, however, were cheap houses. Not 
all the latter came under the head of shacks, 
but they were frequently insufficiently 
braced, imperfectly roofed, laid on poor 
foundations, and often constructed of badly 
made cement blocks—and one of the sure 
things that the hurricane demonstrated is 
the fact that no type of building is more 
dangerous in hurricanes than houses badly 
built out of bad cement blocks. 


Back to Normalcy 


The enormous Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
located at the very edge of the ocean, where 
it was exposed to the most vicious assaults 
of the terrific wind blasts, was built of 
reénforced concrete. The raging sea filled 
its ground floor with sand, and the furious 
wind tore out a few of its windows, but 
structurally the hurricane did next to no 
damage to it. Since the damage was 
largely to interior furnishings, the tourist 
who patronizes it during the winter will 
find little to prove to him that anything 
happened to it. 

The other large hotel at Hollywood was 
also built of reénforced concrete, and the 
damage to it was so slight that it could be 
wholly obliterated in a few days’ time. 

The business section of the city lay be- 
tween these hotels, and after two hectic 
weeks during which every able-bodied 
resident of Hollywood plunged into the 
task of cleaning up the city, the business 
section of Hollywood looked very much as 
it had looked before the storm. The cheap 
and badly built houses, however, were 
badly damaged. 

Very much the same state of affairs ex- 
isted in Miami and its suburbs, which took 
the full force of the hurricane. The chaotic 
welter of storm wreck that covered Miami 
Beach, the water front of Miami and the 
shores of Biscayne Bay, south of Miami, 
was grotesque and impossible. Palms, 
Australian pines, hibiscus and other tropi- 
eal trees and shrubs lay broken and up- 
rooted; and those that had withstood the 
gale were stripped as clean of foliage by 
the mighty wind that had torn at them for 
ten hours as they would have been by the 
icy fingers of a New England winter. 

Banks of sand, washed up by the ocean 
when the hurricane literally picked the 
ocean up bodily and pushed it ashore, 
covered byways and hedges to such a 
depth that nothing short of steam shovels 
was able to make an impression on them. 
All undiscouraged by the fact that all boats 
had been warned off the open sea for several 
days before the hurricane, the ever- 
resourceful waves plucked part of an an- 
cient water-logged hulk from the ocean 
floor and hurled it against a front corner of 
a hotel at Miami Beach; yet within three 
weeks after the storm it was receiving 
patrons as usual. 

Those persons who saw Miami Beach be- 
fore the indefatigable efforts of her citizens 
had cleared away the wreckage usually 
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expressed deep astonishment that any 
structures had been able to weather the 
storm. Yet at Miami Beach, as in all other 
portions of the storm area, the only build- 
ings that suffered were the shacks, the 
buildings hurriedly thrown together of 
flimsy materials, and the houses built so 
close to the water’s edge that the sea or the 
swollen canals were able to undermine 
their foundations. 


Mayor Romfh Gets a Last Laugh 


Persons who had lived in Southern Flor- 
ida over a period of years were well aware 
of the dangers of such construction. Thomas 
J. Pancoast, president of the Miami Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, found a fine resi- 
dence being started at the water’s edge in 
Miami Beach a year or two ago. He asked 
that work be stopped on it until he could 
telegraph the owner and suggest that it be 
set back a greater distance. The owner 
disregarded the suggestion. The ocean 
undermined and wrecked this house. 

E. C. Romfh, mayor of Miami and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Miami, 
established a branch bank at Miami Beach 
some time ago. Being a lifelong resident of 
Florida, he had the branch bank building 
raised three feet above the level of the 
street. This caused intense amusement 
among more recent Florida arrivals, and 
the more facetious ones declared openly 
that Mr. Romfh’s idea in forcing people to 
walk up three or four steps to get into his 
bank was to try to make them think they 
were in New York. Owing to its height 
above the flood waters, however, the storm 
damage to the branch bank was fifty dollars, 
and any laughing that is now being done 
is being done by Mr. Romfh. 

The cleaning up of the city of Miami was 
so swift and complete as almost to approach 
the miraculous—as, indeed, was the clean- 
up of all the storm area. Since Miami was 
a bigger city than any of the others in the 
hurricane-swept district, it offered a larger 
opportunity for the concentration of 
wreckage. The wind licked the water out 
of Biscayne Bay and pushed it high on 
shore, and with it was pushed a wide assort- 
ment of steamers, tugs, schooners, dredges, 
scows, house boats, motorboats and yachts 
of every degree of elegance. These were 
deposited on public thoroughfares, sprin- 
kled freely through public parks, slammed 
rudely into the fronts of houses, and de- 
posited in such positions that the keenest 
and most imaginative of observers were 
totally at a loss to explain how the positions 
could have been reached. 

Automobiles were overturned and 
wrecked, trees were smashed and uprooted, 
and the streets were full of a tangled mess of 
poles, boards, beanfis, plaster fragments, 
tangled wires, signboards, papers, wrecked 
furniture and palm fronds, all covered 
and intermingled with broken glass and 
tile. The city, moreover, was cut off from 
water, electric light and power, gas, street 
car, railroad, telephone and _ telegraph 
service. 

In Miami, as in all other damaged Flor- 
ida towns, bankers, lawyers, business men, 
tourists, architects—all sorts and condi- 
tions of residents— crawled from their shel- 
ters before the howling of the wind had died 
away, clambered over the wreckage and 
demanded work to do. The American 
Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary 
were feeding refugees, operating a hospital 
and patrolling the streets of the city long 
before the storm was over. 

James H. Gilman, president of the Bank 
of Bay Biscayne, formed a citizens’ relief 
committee out of the great numbers of able 
citizens who were clamoring to be put to 
work, and this in turn formed some twenty- 
five other committees to deal with food, 
clothing, building material, profiteering, 
housing, hospitals and other matters. It 
might be remarked in passing that Mr. Gil- 
man placed over all committees a former 
commander of the American Legion, Pierre 
Robineau, to see that delay was eliminated 
and red tape abolished—a proceeding that 
might be followed to good advantage by all 
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organizations engaged in relief work in any 
emergency anywhere. 

The railroads of Florida earned the 
gratitude of the entire state by the manner 
in which they met the emergency. The 
Seaboard Air. Line transported refugees 
free of charge, as well as doctors, nurses, 
medical supplies, food and workers. The 
Florida East Coast Railway, which has 
occasionally been the recipient of harsh 
words in past years, more than made up for 
any of its possible shortcomings in the past 
by the tremendous energy, ability and gen- 


erosity with which it met the emergencies | 
Various officials of the | 


of the hurricane. 
railroad, learning that the storm was ap- 
proaching Miami, hastened toward the city 
and were caught in the full force of the 
hurricane between Fort Lauderdale and 


Hollywood. They stopped the train and | 


rescued more than 400 people. They en- | 


tered Miami as soon as the line could be 
cleared, authorized the free movement of all 
foodstuffs, Red Cross supplies, doctors, 
nurses, medical assistants, and so on; fur- 


nished the telegraph companies with work | 


trains to repair the lines, furnished Miami, 
Hollywood and Fort Lauderdale with labor- 
ers to help clean up the wreckage, furnished 
free transportation to all destitute people 
who were obliged to leave the state, and in 
many other ways rendered invaluable as- 
sistance to the storm-swept sections. 

The unbroken optimism and the unflag- 
ging energy of the Floridians who went 
through the hurricane gave rise to constant 
comment among relief workers and other 
persons who came into the state before the 
worst traces of the storm had been eradi- 
cated. One Red Cross official declared that 
he had been through scores of disasters in 


the United States, but that he had never | 


seen such a spirit of optimism and self- 
sacrificing codperation as was displayed by 
everyone in Florida after the hurricane. 


Miami’s Civic Anthem 


The organist of a leading Miami moving- 
picture theater wrote a song that pleased 


the Miamians beyond measure. It was re- | 
garded as a sort of civic anthem during the | 
Residents sang it in | 
unison with obvious delight, and chuckled | 


post-storm days. 


happily over it. It was written to the tune 
of Kiss Me Again, and ran: 


Sweet summer breeze 
Smashed all our trees, 

Blew all our shacks in the bay; 
Took boat and barge, 
Little and large, 

Dumped ’em right down in our way. 
Now that it’s gone, 
New days will dawn; 

We'll all turn out for repairs. 
Say, are we sunk? 
Not while we've spunk! 
Build it! Build it again! 


Some were inclined to ascribe this re- 


markable spirit to the flood of sunshine and | 
balmy air that followed the storm. Others | 


thought it might be due to the fact that the 
hurricane was the last of a series of disasters 
that has fallen on Southeastern Florida in 
less than a year’s time. 

The first of these was the collapse of the 
real-estate boom, which left Florida scarred 
with the dead bones of unfinished subdi- 
visions and worthless subdivisions. 

The second was the series of bank clos- 
ings, which for a time made money scarce 
in South Florida, and only escaped greater 
proportions through the financial acumen 
of E. C. Romfh and James H. Gilman, pres- 
idents respectively of the First National 
Bank of Miami and the Bank of Bay Bis- 
cayne, who effected a consolidation of sey- 
eral weak banks with stronger banks. 

The third was the little July blow that 
resulted from a medium-size hurricane 
paralleling the Florida coast at a compara- 
tively respectful distance. In the light of 
later experiences, this first blow was de- 
crepit and impotent; but it was fairly suc- 
cessful at ripping branches off trees and 
knocking tiles off roofs and spraying large 
and damaging amounts of rain water under 
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When promotion 
seems slow 


perhaps it’s comedones 


He had ability. He was always well 
dressed. Yet once more promotion 
passed him by. Another man now 
had the better job that should have 
been his. What held him back? He 
never suspected that it was— 
comedones. 


A great many men suffer from come- 
dones—the scientific name for blackheads. 
What’s more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones. But your friends 
notice them. Beware of comedones! 
They lessen a man’s face value. 


Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome comedones. It gives youa clean, 
ruddy complexion. It gets in where come- 
dones form, rolls out all dirt and oily 
secretions, and stimulates a healthy cir- 
culation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Use at home after shaving 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face— 
and rub, Continue to rub until the cream 
rolls out. Note how dark the cream looks. 
That’s the dirt that was in your pores. 


Don’t let comedones form. Use Pom- 
peian Massage Cream every day—es- 
pecially when social or business engage- 
ments demand that you look your best. 
It means a healthy, wholesome skin. To 
get full pleasure and benefit, use Pompeian 
Massage Cream regularly at home after 
shaving. For sale at all drug stores. 


6oc jars 
at the stores 


SEND. FORSLO-DAY 91UBE 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. D-14, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) for 
a special trial tube of Pompeian Massage Cream con- 
taining sufficient cream for many delightful massages, 


Street 


“%” Liquid 


Saves the Day 


“xX” LIQUID can 
be poured through 
a cloth, Therefore 
it cannot clog. It 
is harmless to ail 
metals, rubber and 
leather. Repair 
your radiator leaks 
with ‘‘X’’ before 
putting in alcohol 
for the winter. 
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Whether you own a pleasure car, a 
tractor or a truck, the moral is plain. 
“X” Liquid is a vital need when radi- 
ators leak. 

The veteran motorist always keeps a 
can of ““X”’ in the front door pocket of 
his car—handy for instant use and per- 
manent repair. He knows it is a liquid 
—containing no solder, paper-pulp, 
cork, meal, glue, metal shavings or 
clogging elements. 

More than 10,000,000 cans of “X”’ 
have been sold. No wonder dealers 
have learned to trust in it thoroughly 
and heartily endorse it. 

““X”’ is the most important “‘spare”’ 
you could carry. You might get home 
on a flat tire—but not with a leaked- 
out radiator. 

Buy your can today. 


“Xx”? LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Factories: Boston and Toronto 
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doorways and around the edges of windows 
and through places where no holes, cracks 
or interstices could be distinguished with 
the naked eye. 

After all these things the residents of 
Florida’s lower east coast agreed thankfully 
among themselves that everything had 
happened to them that could possibly hap- 
pen, with the single unlikely exception of a 
full-fledged earthquake. Having reached 
this conclusion, they were almost immedi- 
ately visited by the second hurricane. 

Whatever the reason for the spirit of de- 
termination to clean up and rebuild, its re- 
sults were immediate and almost beyond 
belief—except to the volunteer workers 
who went seventy and eighty and more 
hours without sleep in their first frenzy of 
cleaning up. They had no trouble in be- 
lieving what they had accomplished. 

A member of the American Legion spoke 
somewhat apologetically of his failure to be 
au courant with matters of the day at the 
time of the hurricane. ‘“‘I had planned to 
hear the Dempsey-Tunney fight over the 
radio,’’ said he, “‘but when I came home at 
half-past nine the night of the fight I’d been 
working for ninety-four hours without any 
sleep; and on the level, buddy, I wouldn’t 
have listened to that fight if somebody had 
tipped me off that they were going to kill 
each other!” 


Every Home Safe 


The Florida Power and Light Company 
had an army of 3000 men at work restoring 
electricity, water and gas within a few 
hours after the storm. Two weeks after- 
ward the streets of Miami were spotless, 
and a stranger who entered the city with- 
out previous knowledge that it had been 
visited by a hurricane would have found it 
impossible to believe that anything ap- 
proaching a catastrophe had occurred. 
Every hotel was open and showed no sign 
of the storm to any except the most ob- 
servant visitors. 

In order to see the tremendous value of a 
good building code to a city in the hurri- 
cane belt, one needed only to visit the city 
of Coral Gables, a suburb of Miami. Coral 
Gables was directly in the path of the hur- 
ricane, as may be seen from the fact that 
the majority of the ornamental shade trees 
planted along its broad avenues were blown 
down by the wind. Some 95 per cent of its 
2700 homes are built of cement blocks, but 
in Coral Gables not asingle home was blown 
down. 

A number of tile roofs were damaged—a 
few rather badly. Garages and storehouses 
built of conerete blocks and improperly 
braced—because of widely separated 
walls—against wind pressure fell down in 
Coral Gables, just as*they did elsewhere. 
But every home stood. In addition to this, 


| the rapidity with which the overturned 


shade trees were pushed back into position 
and guyed in place was so great that by 
three weeks after the storm every tree in 
Coral Gables was busily engaged in sending 
out new foliage. 

The Coral Gables building code, which 


| has always been enforced with a rigidity 


_ and inflexibility that has caused immeasur- 


| ing operations. 


able anguish to more than one contractor, 
has been very careful in specifying the sort 
of cement blocks that can be used in build- 
It specifies that Portland 
cement shall be used in the manufacture of 
the blocks, the proportion of cement to 


| sand that must be used, the age of the 


blocks before they can be used, their com- 


| pressive strength, the allowable load that 


can be laid on them, the amount of water 


| absorption that they can have after they 


are twenty-eight days old, and so on and so 
forth. 

In addition to this, the code specifies the 
wind pressure that a house made of cement 
blocks will have to stand. 

During the boom period many persons, 
anxious to make money quickly, turned to 
the manufacture of cement blocks, which 
can be manufactured by persons with little 
or no skill. They occasionally used about 
a handful of cement to a barrel of sand and 
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made so-called cement blocks from the re- 
sulting mixture. 

Since houses were being rushed to sell 
during the boom period, these blocks were 
frequently built into the walls of houses 
before they had set, and the houses were 
built without any thought of wind pressure, 
wind bracing or hurricanes. The people 
who built them had heard of hurricanes in a 
vague way, but probably thought of them— 
if at all—as something used by novelists to 
further the action of their stories. 

One of the peculiarities of a cement block 
is that it sucks up water like a sponge. 
Consequently if the blocks are not wet 
down when they are being built into a wall, 
they suck all the water out of the mortar 
that is supposed to join them to adjacent 
blocks, and the mortar dries up into a sandy 
substance that has little or no strength. 
When a wall like this is given a brisk kick 
it trembles violently; and on receiving two 
or three more brisk kicks in the same place 
it falls down. 

The newspapers of Southern Florida, 
shortly after the hurricane, carried a num- 
ber of advertisements from dealers in 
many varieties of building materials. ‘‘The 
hurricane,’ said most of these advertise- 
ments, ‘“‘demonstrated clearly that such- 
and-such a material is strongest and safest.” 

As a matter of fact, what the hurricane 
did demonstrate was that if an architect 
knows his business, and the builder who 
builds the house from the architect’s plans 
is an honest builder, the two of them to- 
gether can use almost any sort of building 
material and build a house that will come 
safely through as violent a hurricane as has 
ever been recorded on the North American 
continent. 

There are scores of negro shacks in Mi- 
ami, built twenty and more years ago with 
proper wind bracing, that have stood re- 
peated violent blows without the loss of a 
shingle from their roofs or a board from 
their sides. It is as easy to build equally 
strong cheap houses today as it was twenty 
years ago. 

Tile roofs suffered heavily in the last 
hurricane. Most roofs lost a few tiles, and 
some roofs were as completely stripped of 
them as though a giant had carefully shov- 
eled them off. As a result of this some 
people jumped to the conclusion that tile 
roofs were not the proper sort of roofs to use 
in Florida. They observed that roofs cov- 
ered with wooden shingles were damaged 
hardly at all, and accordingly announced 
that tile roofs ought to be abandoned and 
that shingle roofs ought to be the only sort 
permitted. 


For Quick Sale 


Here again one may see how improper 
building sometimes puts the witches’ curse 
on building material that is not bad in it- 
self. When a high wind damages a tile or 
any other sort of roof, the damage almost 
invariably starts at the eaves. The wind, 
apparently, cannot harm a roof unless it, so 
to speak, can get its fingers under the edges 
and pull up on it. 

In cases where tile or composition roofs 
were hurt during the last hurricane, the 
wind either got under overhanging eaves 
and lifted the whole roof, or pried up 
the tiles or composition roofing at the 
edge and worked upward. Scattered all 
through “the hurricane-swept area there 
were roofs made of tiles that had been 
laid—as tile roofs ought to be laid—in stout 
cement, and frequently fastened to the 
wooden under roof with stout nails. These 
roofs, without exception, came through the 
storm undamaged, except in cases where 
heavy objects were blown down on them 
and splintered a few tiles. 

Coral Gables recognized this fact imme- 
diately after the hurricane by amending 
that portion of its building code relating to 
tile roofs—and all its pitched roofs are tile. 
“All tile roofs,’ said the amendment, 
“shall have the first three rows of pan tiles 
at eaves nailed with heavy copper nails. 
All tiles shall be thoroughly wet before 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Another Living Room 


The woman of today requires two living rooms—for 
the desire for beauty in her home is equalled by her 
insistence on beauty in her motor car. 


CA-VEL is the name of the lustrous velvets that 
upholster so many of America’s smartest closed cars. 
More yards of these beautiful pile fabrics are used for 
this purpose than of any other velvets made. 


The reasons for this preference are practical and 
easily understood. Beauty is demanded in the uphol- 
stery—a beauty that remains perennially fresh—a beauty 
that is enduring. 


CA-VEL, with the wear on the pile and not on a 
flat surface, outlasts the life of the car. Its brilliant 
sheen retains all its original beauty indefinitely. It is 
easily cleaned. It does not soil the most delicate garment. 


Be sure your next closed car is upholstered with a 
pile fabric. Ask if it is CA-VEL. It’s a good name to 


remember. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
Established 1845 
New York City 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Adjusto-Ray 
AFARBERWARE PRODUCT 
BAKES OUT PAIN 


Adjusto-Ray is the improved 
therapeutic lamp. Wonderful for 
relieving rheumatism, neuritis, neu- 
ralgia, lumbago, headaches, nervous- 
ness and many other ailments. 
Its sun-like rays quickly soothe the 
affected parts, penetrate to the seat 
of the trouble, ease pain and help to 
remove the cause. Recommended 
by physicians everywhere. 


Adjustable 


to any position 


clamps —stands —hangs 


Adjusto-Ray is simple, convenient and 
safe. No assistance needed—just clamp 
stand it on a table—or hang it up—and 


Adjusto-Ray on your bed or chair—or 
attach to any electric light socket. 
Adjusto-Ray is built on scientific prin- 
ciples. It throws a parallel ray and has no 
focal point. Complete with 260-watt bulb. 
Comes in three styles—hand model: $6.50; 


clamp model (as illustrated): $9.00; floor 
model: $13.50. Sold by all leading dealers. 


Ideal for 


drying 
the hair— 
bakes in 
the wave 
and curl. 


Manufactured by 
141-151 So. 5th St., 
S.W. Farber, Inc., 143-151 Se: 3h Se 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
laying and ends of cover tile filled with 


cement at eaves. Nail holes shall be pro-, 


vided in this cement fill for drainage.” 

Ernest Cotton, director of public service 
of the city of Miami, was of the opinion 
that the great lessons that the hurricane 
taught to Miamians were: (1) The need of 
good wind bracing on all buildings; (2) the 
tying of all roofs securely to side walls; 
(3) the construction of good roofs with good 
roof fastenings and little chance for wind 
catchment under the parts that build up 
the roof; and (4) a rigid insistence on 
structures that will stand a high wind. 

By way of explanation it should be 
stated that a 125-mile hurricane causes a 
horizontal load of seventy-eight pounds a 
square foot. The Coral Gables building 
code specifies that ‘‘every building shall be 
so designed and built to resist a horizontal 
wind pressure of thirty pounds for every 
square foot of exposed surface, in addition 
to dead loads and live loads as specified 
above.” 

A committee of West Palm Beach en- 
gineers, in investigating the results of the 
storm, reported that the gusts of the storm 
without doubt caused a far greater load 
than seventy-eight pounds to the square 
foot, but that large buildings designed for 
only twenty to thirty pounds’ wind pressure 
almost without exception stood the hurri- 
cane with little damage except broken 
glass. These engineers concluded that there 
is no need of increasing the wind-pressure 
allowance beyond thirty pounds for ordi- 
nary buildings, but that “‘it is of the utmost 
importance that we design for a thirty- 
pound-wind load and enforce proper con- 
struction to withstand same.” 


Results of Bad Building Codes 


Florida has a number of towns and cities 
whose authorities in the past have failed to 
provide their citizens with an adequate 
building code, or with any building code at 
all. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
death, injuries and destruction are the in- 
evitable attendants of a bad building code 
in Florida, and even of an unenforced 
building code to say nothing of squalor, 
hideousness and the resulting property de- 
preciation that always accompany such 
things. 

The chances are excellent that it will be a 
great many years before any part of Florida 
is struck by another hurricane as destructive 
as the storm of September eighteenth; and 
yet another one of the same sort may surge 
out of the West Indies in a year’s time. As 
a highly important precautionary measure, 
therefore, it would seem only reasonable for 
prospective residents of Florida to inquire 
with some care concerning the building 
code and building-code enforcement in the 
localities in which they propose to live. If 
either of these things is not what it should 
be, it would seem to be a matter of ordinary 
precaution against possible death and prob- 
able property loss for the prospective resi- 
dent to leave the place flat on its back and 
move on to some other place that has a 
proper building code, properly enforced. 

In all this talk of rapid cleaning up and 
houses that look as well as they looked be- 
fore the hurricane, there has been little 
mention of the destroyed homes in sections 


| that the tourists will seldom see, or of the 


stripped orange and avocado groves and the 
drowned truck farms between Miami and 
Homestead, or in the Everglades, or of the 
sufferings of the people who were driven 
out into the storm. 

The storm path was peppered with deeds 
of heroism that ought to be retailed at least 
in part to all persons who saw the storm 
area after the clean-up, and consequently 
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opined that the storm wasn’t so bad after 
all. People need reminding that there were 
174 premature births in the city of Miami, 
in order to know what the storm was like. 
They need to be told the cold dispassionate 
facts in the case of the very small young 
woman who staggered over the wreckage 
and the sand piles of Miami Beach into 
Allison Hospital late on the nineteenth of 
September, slashed and scratched and 
bruised from head to foot. 


Tragedy and Heroism 


It seems that this very small young 
woman was married to a man who, because 
of a deformed back, was also small. A 
married couple from New England had 
come to visit them shortly before the storm, 
and they were big, tall people. The storm 
broke, and eventually the wind blew the 
ocean up and over Miami Beach, so that 
the houses and the trees stuck up out of the 
open sea, and the home of the small couple 
collapsed. 

With this their tall guests made their way 
to an iron electric-light pole and clung to it, 
but the small hosts elected to remain on 
the wreckage of their home. The water rose 
higher and higher, and at length the wreck- 
age floated away into deeper water and 
began to disintegrate. Eventually it disin- 
tegrated to such an extent that the small 
couple were blown off into the water. The 
husband sank, and the small wife dived for 
him. She thought once that she had him 
but when she came up she saw that she had 
a piece of wood in her arms. 

The terrific wind blew her for two miles 
and lodged her in a mangrove swamp—and 
a mangrove swamp, with its impenetrable 
branches and its sprawling, slimy roots, is 
one of the eeriest and most depressing 
places in the world. 

It was Saturday forenoon when the wind 
blew her into the mangroves; and she 
stayed where she landed, clinging to the 
roots all Saturday afternoon and Saturday 
night and Sunday, until the water went 
down far enough to permit her to wade. 
She was obliged to poke snakes away from 
the roots to which she was clinging; and 
animals came into the branches over her 
head, so that she threw things at them to 
drive them away. 

On Sunday she got away and walked an 
interminable distance over Miami Beach, 
and eventually she staggered into Allison 
Hospital. The doctors and nurses dressed 
her cuts and bruises, but they were unable 
to use an X-ray machine on her until 
Thursday; and when they finally used it 
they found that one of her vertebre was 
very much out of place, and that she had 
done all that she had done with what al- 
most amounted to a broken neck. 

When the hurricane moved in off the 
narrow and heavily settled east coast of 
Florida and began to move diagonally up 
across the state in a strip sixty miles wide, 
it ran at once into the very sparsely popu- 
lated Everglades. As has frequently been 
explained, the Everglades are vast prairies 
covered with saw grass, and also with a 
thin layer of water that moves very slowly 
from north to south in a dead calm, but 
that also moves wherever the wind blows 
it, because of the almost imperceptible 
slope of the land to the south. As has also 
been explained many times, the Everglades 
soil, when drained, is a rich brown sub- 
stance, known as muck, that will grow any- 
thing known to man, and grow it with a 
luxuriance that is almost unbelievable. 

The little town of Davie in the Ever- 
glades, just back of Fort Lauderdale, was 
wiped out of existence as the storm roared 
inland from the coast; and after it had dis- 
posed of Davie, it continued onward until 
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it struck the lower end of enormous and 
shallow Lake Okeechobee. 

On the lower shore of Lake Okeechobee 
lies the town of Moore Haven. Now the 
elevation of the town above sea level was 
eighteen feet. The level of Lake Okeecho- 
bee was sometimes higher than that, so 
that the town had to be protected from the 
lake by a dike that was twenty-five feet 
above sea level at its lowest point. At the 
time of the storm, because some of the Ever- 
glades drainage canals were not discharging 
as much water as they should, the level of 
Lake Okeechobee was slightly more than ° 
nineteen feet above sea level, or more than 
a foot higher than Moore Haven. 

When the hurricane struck the lower end 
of Okeechobee it acted as high winds al- 
ways act on shallow water and began to 
pile up the water. It piled it up against 
the Moore Haven dike, foot after foot, and 
the Moore Haven men went down on the 
dike to strengthen it and keep it from wash- 
ing down. The water, however, wouldn’t 
stop rising, and eventually it got so high 
that the waves began to break over the top 
of the dike. A short time later the dike 
disintegrated under the blows of the waves, 
and the piled-up waters of Okeechobee 
poured over the little town. Even after the 
dike broke, some of the Moore Haven resi- 
dents were able to escape the flood by auto- 
mobile; while the people in the town itself 
were comparatively safe. In the flimsy 
shacks on the outlying truck farms, how- 
ever, there was great loss of life. 


Aid for the Sufferers 


Places away from the beaten track are ~ 
seldom seen by the tourist. For that rea- 
son there is danger that residents of Florida 
who lost their homes and all their posses- 
sions in the hurricane, and have no re- 
sources on which to fall back, may suffer a 
great injustice through the astounding 
speed with which the tourist centers of the 
state got rid of the storm scars. 

The Red Cross found that 18,000 people 
had been made homeless by the storm, and 
that few of this number had any means of 
getting started again. At least $5,000,000 
was needed by the Red Cross to rehabili- 
tate, on a family basis, the families whose 
homes and resources were destroyed—and 
it should be added that every request for 
help from storm sufferers is carefully veri- 
fied by the Red Cross before it is granted. 
If the Red Cross fails to get the $5,000,000, 
each ruined family, instead of being sup- 
plied with its full needs, will be awarded 60 
or 70 per cent of its needs. The remaining 
40 to 80 per cent it will have to struggle for. 

It is a pity, for various reasons, that 
people in general were unable to hear the 
full tale of the disaster. There was a 
woman in Moore Haven who had four chil- 
dren and four inner tubes. When the flood 
came gnawing at her wooden shack she 
inflated the inner tubes and fastened the 
children to them. Then she fastened them 
all to herself and started ashore. The child 
on the end drowned and began to drag the 
others down. She cut him loose and kept 
on toward shore. The next child drowned, 
and his body dragged the others under, so 
she stopped and cut him loose. The two 
others were living when she reached a place 
to stand. 

The storm awakened Floridians to the 
fact that there are sympathy and friendli- 
ness for Florida in the North. It showed 
them the heroic spirit of their own people. 
And it made them willing to face and to 
hear the truth about bad architecture and 
ignorant building inspection. It was a 


* wise man who, in other and simpler days, 


remarked that it is the truth that shall 
make you free. 
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Plan good lighting before you wire 


LEAR, soft light—keen, strong eyes! Plan your lighting. And 
plan it before the wiring is in. Plan a study light that will 
not glare back from a white page. Place your outlets so that you 


The G-E Wiring System is a can have lamps for reading and sewing, and for the cozy charm 
Pedpingadeaute cutee of good evening lighting. At the same time, you can plan the 
conveniently controlled, and : Dest ; : ss. 

ee cits theocctd placing of convenience outlets for your electrical appliances—and 
ae specify the quality of the wiring materials to go into your walls. 


Merchandise Department 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport, Connecticut These things are all important—and they are all taken care of if 
you specify a G-E Wiring System. Before you ask for wiring bids, 
call in a reliable contractor, and talk it over with him. He will 
tell you that his lowest price is not his best value. The ultimate 
economy of G-E materials, and the comfortable living that comes 
from adequate planning, cost very little more than a “minimum 
job.” And in comfort alone, the cost of a GE Wiring System is 
more than repaid every year—as long as the house stands. 


IRING SYSTEM 


— for lifetime SCVVICE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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See how Texaco 


at Zero 


ot can make an adequate test without 
laboratory apparatus. 

Take a glass filled with crushed ice and salt, 
insert a test-tube, or bottle, of Golden Texaco 
Motor Oil. Put in a tube of other oil at the 
same time. Leave them for half an hour. Then 
invert the tubes. Texaco flows freely, and 
instantly. Zhere is the proof. 

An oil that does not flow in cold weather 
has no lubricating value until it is warmed by 
the very engine-action it is intended to protect. 
You might almost as well have forgotten to 
put oil in the crankcase. 
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There is no lubrication lag 
with Texaco | 
in the crankcase 


Those first eager thrusts of the pistons 
against the cold inertia of wrist-pins, against 
the reluctance of all the sluggish bearings, of 
connecting rods and main shaft—those need 
fluid, flowing oil; perhaps more urgently than 
at any other time. 


Those first rapid cycles of the pistons held 
compression-tight by the rings against the 
chill cylinder walls—require all the assistance 
of instant lubrication if costly scoring of the 
metal is to be avoided. 


Golden Texaco Motor Oil does its work in the 
chill of winter as in the heat of summer. And it 
does not form carbon on the piston heads, spark plugs 
and valves. Texaco Motor O11 1s clean, clear, golden 
—free from all carbon-forming tmpurities. It ts right 
in body and it resists dilution. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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St.Louis f 


r 


HERE are adequate 

‘‘reasons why’’ for 
St. Louis’ remarkable 
growth and development. 
St. Louis has an_ ideal 
combination of the chief 
factors in a successful in- 
dustrial city and distribu- 
tion point: 


Central location. 

Nearness to raw materials. 

Fuel, water and power. 

Economical distribution. 

28 Railroads “to every- 
where.” 

River transportation. 

Satisfactory labor condi- 
tions. 

More than 3500 factories. 


211 Different kinds of in- 
dustries. 


These are some of the rea- 
sons wWhy196 new industries 
have come to St. Louis in the 
last six years. St. Louis manu- 
facturers Ship From the 
Center—Not the Rim. Your 
factory in St. Louis would 
havea distinct advantage over 
competitors not so favorably 
located. 


The complete story is told in 


our new booklet “‘Why St. 
Louis Grows.” Write for it. 


Address Dept. 10 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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ROYAL BLOOD, OR LOVED AND LOS 


“What is eating you, Ben?” I asked, 
feeling a kind of depressed emotion in my 
stomach on account of Ben’s being, as al- 
ready described, six feet of red-blooded 
muscle and American manhood. 

Instead of answering direct, he said, 
“Oh, you thought it would be all right if 
you could just keep today’s Times out of 
Beaver Center. Well, you are fooled. A 
traveling man blew in from Belport by 
auto and gave me this copy.” 

“But what is biting you, Ben?” I asked, 
once more feeling in my interior organs a 
growing uneasiness. ‘‘ What isthe matter?” 

“This is the matter, you big crook,” and 
he flapped Page Four of the Times di- 
rectly under my eyes. 

There, published for the first time, stood 
the sketch of Leonore Ruhland, exactly as 
made by the prince and enlarged to three 
columns; but what had made Ben sore was 
where underneath, in big type, the editor 
had set up the following recherché squib: 


TuHIs Is BEAUTIFUL LEONORE RUHLAND, A 
FAVORITE IN BEAVER CENTER’S YOUNGER SET, 
WuosEeE Heart Has BEEN WON By ROYAL 
Bioop. HER ENGAGEMENT HAs JusT BEEN 
ANNOUNCED TO PRINCE TARGUESCO, SCION OF 
ONE OF EUROPE’S OLDEST REIGNING FAMILIES. 


III 


N A FLASH I saw what had happened. 
Underneath the original sketch I had 
intended to write the following five lines: 


Miss LEONORE RUHLAND 
OF BEAVER CENTER 
ENGAGED 
TO Mr. BEN PARKER; 
BY PRINCE TARGUESCO 


But as a matter of fact I had not written 
the fourth line at all, because I had intended 
asking Ben whether in this solemn an- 
nouncement he wanted his name in full or 
simply as usual. And while I was waiting 
to see Ben my artistic temperament had 
made me forget all about why I wanted to 
see him, and in the end I had absent- 


‘mindedly sent off picture and squib with- 


out the fourth line and as was. Hence the 
editor’s erroneous supposition that Leonore 
and the prince were engaged. 

By this time I was feeling very patient 
and would have been glad to explain to 
Ben all about my artistic temperament and 
how it had caused the mistake in question. 
But it was no use. Every time I got started 
he would yell me down with the words, 
“Yes, you are, too, mixed up in this. It is 
a plot and you are one of the ringleaders. 
But you and this alleged prince will both 
be singing out of the other sides of your 
mouths when I get through with you.” 

The more I tried to explain, the more ex- 
cited Ben got, and, also, the more violent 
he got. Hence when he begun seriously to 
try to grab me, I had already put myself on 
the other side of Doctor Morton’s fence. 
And so, having a good head start, I soon 
threw off the pursuit. — 

But, though personally unharmed, I 
could not stave off the thought that unless 
quick action was taken a real tragedy 
would occur in another direction. I did not 
know what Ben thought he was going to do 
to the prince, but I felt sure it was nothing 
like a game of catch or a simple boxing 
match. And it looked to me like there was 
just one person who could save the situa- 
tion, and that was Leonore herself. 

Colonel Ruhland’s house was four and a 
half blocks away, but the gnawing. anguish 
of remorse, caused by the fact that my ar- 
tistic temperament was responsible for the 
impending tragedy, enabled me to run this 
distance in not much more than a minute. 
To my relief Leonore herself answered the 
doorbell. 

I had not expected to explain anything 
to Leonore except the bare facts of the 
situation, but in her presence I suddenly 
found myself becoming all confused, and 
presently I was giving the details about the 
sketch and about the squib printed under 
it. Leonore started laughing, and it looked 
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as though she might have hysterics, though 
personally I could not see what there was to 
laugh about. Then she became serious. 

“So Ben Parker is acting like that, is 
he?”’ she said with an expression on her 
face full of éclat. ‘‘ Well, I have been pa- 
tient with Ben a long while because I 
wanted to give him a square deal. But I 
think that from now on Ben ought to culti- 
vate a sense of humor, and I am going to 
do my bit to get him that way.” 

So saying, she darted to the telephone 
closet, and on returning said, ‘‘I have just 


arranged with the garage to have an auto - 


come here and pick you up. You tell the 
man to drive you to the hotel and then ex- 
plain personally to the prince what I don’t 
wish to say over the phone. Tell him I have 
changed my mind. After you have told 
him that I have changed my mind, tell him 
that I will meet him tonight at the social 
at the Old Baptist Church Hall.” 

Three minutes later, piloted by our 
genial and local garagist, Earl Peters, an 
auto appeared, into which I climbed, ac- 
companied by last instructions from Leo- 
nore. 

We had practically reached the Mer- 
chants and Farmers’ Hotel when I saw 
something that made my blood run cold. 
Parked around the front door of the hotel 
there were about fifteen autos, and in or by 
each car were five or six local characters, 
some of them masked, and all talking to- 
gether in low tones. 

Ben was at the corner, laying down the 
law to four of them. 

“What is the matter?” I asked Ed 
Weber, who was standing a little distance 
off, as though he didn’t want to be taken 
for one of the bunch. 

Ed looked ashamed as he answered, 
“Well, you know how I feel about foreign- 
ers, and especially about foreign crooks.” 

“Do you mean, Ed, that the prince is a 
crook?” 

“How can he be anything else? Look 
what he done to Ben in that game of poker, 
and Ben will tell you himself that the prince 
only won the swimming race by kicking him 
in the face when nobody was looking. Well, 
we are going to run him out of town; but 
first we are going to take him out to Per- 
sian Grove and let him stand up to Ben in 
a fair, square fight. He can’t pull any of 
his sneaking skullduggery there—not with 
me refereeing. And if he tries it—well, he 
will wish he hadn’t when he is loaded on 
the train all dressed up in tar and feathers 
and good wishes.” 

There was no use arguing with Ed Weber, 
and anyhow there was no time to be wasted. 
Telling Earl to wait where he was, I snuck 
around the back way and, running up the 
stairs three steps at a time, burst into the 
prince’s room. 

The prince was sitting on the bed, his 
head between his hands. 

“What is ze matter?”’ he said. 

I never talked so fast before in my life. 
First I told him all about the squib in the 
Belport Times and the way Ben had taken 
it and what was now going on in the street 
below, and then I told him about my visit 
to Leonore and what Leonore had said. 

“Did she send any message to me?”’ he 
asked anxiously when I had finished. 

“Yes,” I said, for owing to my artistic 
temperament I had forgotten to mention 
this latter. ‘‘Yes; she said to meet her to- 
night at the Old Baptist Social because she 
had changed her mind.” 

The effect of these last few words was 
surprising. Hardly had I got them out of 
my mouth when, with a wild war whoop, 
the prince sprang from the bed and began 
dancing around the room. He did not 
dance the way Ben Parker had done, but 
more like a comic opera. 

“Prince,’’.I said, getting alarmed, “‘con- 
trol yourself. Now is the time, if ever, to 
make our get-away.” 

Instead of answering sensible, he jumped 
in the air, clicked his heels together and 
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then, standing on his head in the middle of 
the floor, began to sing: 


“Cheer! Cheer! ze gang’s all here. 
What ze dickens do we care 


And he was in the middle of this when the 
gang crashed in. 


” 


Iv 


F ALL the wonderful pictures that hang 
upon memory’s wall, the one of the 
events that ensued that evening is, as far as 
Ye Correspondent is concerned, the most 
wonderful of all. 

Ye Correspondent had been afraid that 
the prince would try to fight back the gang 
as they came to get him. But all he did was" 
to pull Ed Weber to one side and whisper a 
few words in his right ear. 

Ed’s mouth dropped open and he said 
“What?” The prince whispered some 
more. Then Ed said, ‘‘ Don’t lay a hand on 
him. I’ll be responsible for him myself.” 
And the prince and Ed walked down the 
stairs side by side. 

Ben Parker began to grouch, but Ed 
Weber said, ‘‘ You want to fight him, don’t 
you, Ben? Well, you are going to have 
your chance. I know something about 
fighting, because I was with the Thirty- 
second Division, and I will see that you get 
a real fight for your money.” 

So Ed told us to get into Earl’s automo- 
bile, which we done, along with a couple of 
local characters, masked, whom I made out 
to be employes from Ben’s factory. 

What sent the cold shivers down Ye Cor- 
respondent’s spine, however, was the high 
spirits displayed by the prince. He did not 
seem to have any idea of the seriousness 
of the situation, and kept laughing and 
letting out Indian war whoops. 

And when he did talk it was to say things 
like this: 

“Ha, I will make ze box wiz Ben Parker. 
I will wait till he comes close, and zen, 0o- 
la-la, what a good kick I will give him.” 

“Prince, kicking is not allowed in Ameri- 
can boxing, and don’t try it, because it will 
simply get us both into trouble.” 

“Zen I fight wiz my fists like zis—poof! 
Poof! Knock-out.” 

“Prince, if you use any wild swings like 
that, you will knock out nobody but your- 
self.” 

“My friend, be not worried. Ze box is 
not noble, but I make her just ze same. I 
will make Ben Parker knock-out. You 
see.” 

Personally I asked nothing better, but 
judging by the samples of the prince’s box- 
ing, I could not see how he was going to do 
it. But since there was nothing to be done, 
I dug my hands into my pockets and 
waited. 

Some of the autos had preceded us to the 
grove, and by the time we arrived four 
trees had been joined by ropes so as to make 
aring. In the middle, with the auto lamps 
lighting the space, Ed Weber stood with a 
set of six-ounce boxing gloves. Somebody 
produced a pie plate and a monkey wrench 
for the timekeeper, while Ed Weber called 
the two boys to the center of the ring to 
finish getting ready and to listen to instruc- 
tions. 

On account of his whiskers the prince 
looked older, but Ben was an easy twenty 
pounds heavier and with longer arms. 

“What!’’ yelled the prince when Ed 
Weber explained it was against the rules to 
hit below the belt. Then he calmed down 
and said, ‘‘Oh, ver’ well—ver’ well. I hit 
him above ze belt, but oo-la-la, what a 
strong hit I will give him.” 

A laugh broke out among the spectators, 
who up to this time had only looked glum 
and threatening. 

“Get started,” Ben growled, not seem- 
ing to like the gayety. 

Ed waved the boys to their corners, the 
timekeeper hit the pie plate with the 
monkey wrench, and the round began. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Edward F. Peters 


sole member of the firm of Burch and 
Peters, Cincinnati, Ohio, finds that 
The Dictaphone enables him to keep 
work moving smoothly through his 
large law office. 


He is organized— 


Mrs. Jeanne Hadley 


private secretary to 
Mr. Peters, feels that 
she could not keep up 
with her many impor- 
tant duties if constant- 
ly interrupted to take 
down shorthand 
notes. 


SAID EAI AR OD REET COT ITE OO IE Lh EL 


in the modern way 


Read why this lawyer threw shorthand out 
of court — then turn to our coupon offer 


“Every lawyer, and every clerk, in our 
offices,” says Mr. Peters, of Burch & Peters, 
“now uses The Dictaphone.” 


PIONEER in the modern means of 

delegating responsibility without 
surrendering it! That describes Edward 
F. Peters, sole member of Burch & 
Peters, Cincinnati's largest law firm. 

What is that modern means? In the 
words of Mr. Peters himself: 

‘‘We were pioneers here in Cincin- 
nati in the use of The Dictaphone. To- 
day my own work is altogether execu- 
tive; and I cannot conceive how I 
could get along without The Dicta- 
phone at my elbow.” 

That’s it—always at his elbow! Al- 
ways ready to transmit facts and as- 
signments to his associates. And al- 
ways at their elbow—for them to re- 
port back by the same route. Delays 
and misunderstandings avoided. A 
written record of every transaction. 
The modern means of delegating re- 
sponsibility—The Dictaphone! 

When a new case comes into the 
office, Mr. Peters turns to The Dicta- 
phone on his desk and assigns that 


lawyer’s preliminary report. Often as 
many as a dozen reports sift through in 
a single day. From first to last, every 
step is put down on paper—via The 
Dictaphone. Each case has its com- 
plete history on file. No forgetting or 
misunderstanding. No time-wasting 
conferences. 


That’s how Mr. Peters gets things 


done. His office is a modern organiza- | 
S | sinking his teeth in the prince’s right shoul- 


tion. He works through others. He dele- 
gates. Andtheresult he achieves would 
be impossible without The Dictaphone. 


And Mrs. Jeanne Hadley, private 
secretary to Mr. Peters, owes as much 
to The Dictaphone as does her em- 
ployer. Independent of interruptions, 
she now utilizes her time to such ad- 


vantage that she is of greater value to | 


her employer, assisting him in the 
intricate work of the Corporation De- 
partment. 


What The Dictaphone has done in 
Mr. Peters’ office it will do just as well 
in yours. There's the coupon—wait- 
ing for your action. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Don’t be afraid. He can’t lay a glove 
on you,” I said encouragingly to the prince, 
though my personal feelings were far 
different. 

Ben Parker rushed forward with a vig- 
orous attack at the prince’s head, which, 
though splendidly rendered, did not have 
as much éclat as might have been supposed. 
This was because the prince kept moving 
his hands in a confused way that inter- 
fered with Ben’s gloves. And when Ben 
dropped his left arm for half a second the 
prince let go a wild but recherché right 
swing and Ben went back about fifteen feet 
to a sitting position. 

“Aha,” yelled the prince, turning to me 
with a wild laugh, “‘he is knock-out. Honor 
is satisfy.” 

“No, prince,” I yelled back, ‘“‘he is not 
knock-out. Watch him.” 

It was lucky I spoke, because, revenge 
gleaming in his eye, Ben was on his feet 
once more. But the round ended the way 
it had begun, with Ben hitting like a loco- 
motive piston and the prince just covering 
himself. 

By this time the crowd was warming up 
abit. In the beginning nobody had peeped 
a word except ‘“‘Hit him, Ben.’”’ Now you 
could hear an occasional: “Hit him, 
prince.’”’ Even some of the employes from 
Ben’s factory were yelling this last. 

““Watch me close,’”’ said the prince as I 
flapped the towel. ‘“‘Zis time I put him 
knock-out on ze ccl’, col’ ground.” 

“Go careful,’ I said. “Save yourself. 
Clinch.” 

“No, no,’”’ he answered, very indignant, 
as though I had asked him to do something 
disgraceful—‘‘no, no, I will never clinch 
and I will not pull hair. I will fight under 


' : ; Bes | ze rules and give Mr. Parker 100 per cent 
case to one of his lawyers in writing. 


Shortly afterward, back comes the | 


satisfaction.” 
I will not try to describe the round that 
followed, except to say that I tore the towel 


up watching it. Sometimes Ben landed and . 


sometimes the prince landed. By this time 
the crowd was evenly divided, as many 
yelling for the prince as for Ben. Then at 
the end of the second minute something 
happened. 

One of Ben’s eyes had been closed when 
a sudden smack on the nose seemed to in- 
furiate him. With one jump he leaped for- 
ward, grabbing the prince around the neck, 


der and at the same time bringing up his 
left knee. 

Before I had time to say anything Ed 
Weber had jumped between the contest- 
ants. His face was lit up the same as a 
scowling jack lantern, and it was easy to see 
he was mad all through. Putting out one 
big hand, he shoved it into Ben’s face so 
hard that Ben stopped biting and went 
backward into the grass. 

“You big windbag,’’ Ed Weber said be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘if you ever do that again 
to the little fellow I’ll bend a baseball bat 
over your head. Get up now and fight him 


| fair, and I hope he knocks you into the 


middle of next week.” 
Though his shirt had been torn and there 
was a mark on the collar bone, the prince 


| had not been slowed up by Ben’s attempted 


dirty work. In fact, he seemed faster than 
ever. 
There was a rally, a clinch, a break, and 


| the prince shot in one of the sweetest up- 


percuts Ben ever smelt, and the fight ended 
right there. 

Ed Weber counted up to thirty-seven 
and then, in a recherché voice, said to the 
hands from Ben’s factory, “Boys, here is 
your boss. Take him home and sit him on 
an E-Z Seat Chair and wrap him up with 


_ bunting and tell him he is the Fourth of 


July. But don’t nobody touch this little 
rooster here, or I'll take the gun out of my 
pocket and unload it at the business end.” 

But nobody present seemed to bear any 
ill feeling toward the prince. On the con- 
trary. 

Ed Weber’s warning, anyway, was un- 
necessary, because right after the knock- 
out punch the prince had disappeared. 
Though at the time I did not know it, this 
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disappearance was a fitting prelude to the 
astounding events which were about to 
transpire next. 
Vv 

IDING in Ed Weber’s car to the Old 

Baptist Church Hall, I kept thinking 
about the piece I would compose in descrip- 
tion of the wedding which, it now seemed 
possible, would take place between the 
prince and the fairest daughter of Beaver 
Center. And I figured how by the use of 
apt alliteration’s artful aid this piece might 
be printed under the headlines of: 


MOoNARCHAL MARRIAGE MATES MAKE MERRY 


Royal Refreshments Regale Rejoicers 


. . . Thesolemn strains of the wedding march 
having pealed up the vaulted roof, the Rever- 
end Milton, executing the beautiful double- 
ring ceremony, pronounced the words that 
made the princely pair one. At the dinner and 
reception which followed the ceremony and 
which preceded the wedding journey, or honey- 
moon, which includes Niagara Falls and other 

oints East, the merry ringing of laughter was 

eard on all sides as the guests participated in 
the dainty refreshments bountifully served, and 
consisting of salted almonds, green olives, clam 
patties, chicken salad, cake, coffee, ice cream 
and sweetmeats. 


And I even thought of a recherché squib 
to put in at the end, as follows: 

A certain well-known young man about town 
was not present, having something the matter 
with his right eye. Where did you get it, Ben? 

But, as my readers have probably not 
foreseen, this piece was destined never to 
be written. 

We arrived at the Old Baptist Hall, 
where Ed let me out after shaking my hand 
and stating warmly that in the future any- 
body who interfered with the prince would 
wish he hadn’t. Here he looked mysteri- 
ous, but as he refused to answer any 
and all questions, Ye Correspondent merely 
thanked him for the lift and entered the 
social. Light refreshments, consisting of 
ice cream, cookies, cake and coffee were 
being served, and Ye Correspondent in- 
dulged, at the same time heaving a sigh of 
regret that this social was not being held 
at the New Baptist Church Hall, where 
refreshments always include sandwiches, 
apple pie and cheese, as well as the cus- 


-tomary offerings. 


The prince was nowhere in sight, and 
Ye Correspondent had been indulging in 
the bountiful refreshments generously of- 
fered, for some time, when one of the Old 
Baptists came up with the announcement: 
“There is somebody outside wants to see 
you.” 

“Ts it the prince?”’ asked Ye Correspond- 
ent, at the same time slipping a pair of 
cookies into a safe place. 

‘‘No, the prince was here already and 
went away with Leonore Ruhland as soon 
as she had played her selection. It is Colo- 
nel Ruhland outside who is asking for you.” 

Somewhat surprised, I left the social, to 
find Colonel and Mrs. Ruhland in their car. 

“‘Where is your pal, the prince?” de- 
manded the colonel in a gruff military 
voice. 

“Colonel,’’ I said, “I do not know. I 
expected to find the prince here myself.’’ 

The colonel fixed me with his glittering 
eye, at the same time remarking, “‘ You had 
better hop into this automobile and come 
along with me. There have been too many 
mysterious happenings lately, and I am 
going to find out just where I stand and 
just where everybody else stands before I 
am an hour older.” 

“Now, colonel,’ said Mrs. Ruhland, 
“Leonore is well able to look out for her- 
self, so don’t get excited. Besides, it is bad 
for your liver.” 

‘‘Hang my liver,” said the colonel with 
much éclat, at the same time starting up 
the automobile and turning along the 
County Road in the direction of Belport. 

Though no more explanations were of- 
fered, it was clear to Ye Correspondent 
that Colonel Ruhland suspected his daugh- 
ter Leonore of being in the company of the 
prince, and objected to same. 

I cannot imagine any more recherché 
event than that automobile ride in the wee 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST FLEET of DELUXE TRAINS 


eGo heteler Holo To ACN ON [VE RS ACR’ Y 


THIS MONTH, forty-five years 
ago, the country’s first limited train 
made the run which opened a new 
era in travel x 


HOULD you decide tonight to journey 
from New York .to Chicago or from 
Chicago to New York, almost a dozen fine 
Pennsylvania trains are at your disposal 
either way. 


From early morning until late at night 


they steam away in steady procession, a | 


fleet of famous trains: the Manhattan 
Limited, the Gotham Limited, the Sea- 
board Express, the Metropolitan Express, 
the Pennsylvania Limited ... and, leader 
of them all, the Broadway Limited, fa- 
mous for the luxury of its equipment, for 
its delicious meals. 


The impressive daily run of these trains 
between the two cities makes a fitting 
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famous leaders of 
this great fleet 
“ 
BROADWAY LIMITED 


New York and Chicago—20 hours 
w 
THE AMERICAN 
New York and St. Louis—24 hours 
~ 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
New York and Washing ton—433 hours 
» 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington and Chicago—19 hours 
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tribute to a notable anniversary. For 
forty-five years ago November 19th, the 
first limited train in America—the Penn- 
sylvania Limited—set forth from New York 
to Chicago over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


And as these trains between New York 
and Chicago rush across the country they 
meet scores of other famous Pennsylvania 
trains: The American, sister train of the 
Broadway Limited, leading its fleet of six 
trains from St. Louis to New York; the 
Congressional Limited, the Liberty Lim- 
ited, The St. Louisan, the Cincinnati 
Limited, and now The Red Arrow—risen 
within the brief space of a year to unusual 
popularity—speeding daily between Detroit 
and Toledo, and the cities of the East. 


3800 passenger trains each day set forth 
over the Pennsylvania—a great fleet which 
embodies the very perfection of luxury 
and comfort in travel. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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sma’ hours. Trees and bushes flashed by. 
Houses and barns flashed by also. From 
time to time Colonel Ruhland would say, 
“Tf I ever lay hands on that scoundrel I 
will skin him alive.’”’ To this Mrs. R. would 
reply, ‘‘Now, colonel, he is a very pleasant 
gentleman.’’ And when possible, Ye Cor- 
respondent would edge in some such remark 
as: ‘‘The prince is not such a bad scout, 
colonel.” 

Unfortunately, however, these friendly 
boosts were of little avail. “‘He is a snake 
in the grass,’ the colonel kept repeating. 
“T knew I was wrong to trust a blank 
foreigner, but it is the first and last time.” 

“Colonel,” said Mrs. R., “‘do not curse 
and swear. It is bad for your liver. And 
remember both your grandfathers were 
foreigners and came over in the steerage.” 

“Tf I had the family Bible here,’ said 
the colonel in a strangled voice, ‘‘I would 
blot my grandfathers’ names out of it for- 
ever. I am off foreigners from now on 
henceforth.” 

We passed through the village of Mount 
Pleasant and were told that an auto from 
Beaver Center was running just a little 
ahead. 

“T’ll catch them yet,” said the colonel 
between his teeth, “‘and when I do I will 
give that foreigner a hiding he will remem- 
ber all his life.” Like a fiery Arab steed the 
auto leaped forward. 

“Colonel,” observed Mrs. 
“didn’t we pass something?” 

With a smothered but still profane ex- 
clamation the colonel stopped, and, after 
turning the auto with difficulty, drove 
slowly back. 

Mrs. Ruhland had been right. By the 
side of the road the auto from the local 
garage was at a standstill with Earl Peters 
at work on one of the back tires. The colo- 
nel jumped out of our car while at the same 
minute Leonore jumped out of the other. 

“Where is the prince?’’ demanded the 
colonel in a suffocated voice. ‘‘I insist on 


Ruhland, 


| knowing.”’ 


“‘Gone—disappeared forever,’’ remarked 
a very American accent, and at the same 
time a clean-shaven young man jumped out 
of the car after Leonore. 

“Where is the prince?”’ repeated Colonel 
Ruhland. 

“Here is all that is left of him,’”’ said the 
young man. “Allow me to introduce my- 
self. My name is Bradford Brewster Allen, 
and with my ancestors, I have been a resi- 
dent of America for the last three hundred 
years. That is why poker, baseball, bluff- 
ing and boxing come natural to me.” 

“T don’t want any more funny business,” 
roared the colonel. ‘‘ Where is the prince? 
Are you the person who has been passing 
himself off as a prince?”’ 

“Tam a prince,” said Mr. Allen, “‘and, as 
they say in the melodramas, I have the 
papers to proveit. Just asI can prove that 
I was once the amateur middleweight cham- 
pion of Massachusetts.” 

“How can you bea Rumanian prince and 
at the same time a private citizen of 
America?’’ demanded Colonel Ruhland. 
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“Maybe I can’t,” said Mr. Allen, “‘and 
in that case it doesn’t matter, as I stopped 
being prince five minutes ago when I 
shaved off my whiskers.”’ 

‘A fake,”’ yelled the colonel. “Just as I 
suspected.” 

“Don’t yell so, colonel,” said Mrs. Ruh- 
land fretfully. ‘‘ You make my ears ache.”’ 

“For goodness’ sake, papa,” objected 
Leonore, ‘‘let him explain. I didn’t yell 
when he explained to me.” 

Evidently the colonel was all confused, 
and yelling simply because he could not 
speak any other way. 

Meanwhile the prince, very calm, had 
begun explaining. 

“When the war broke out I was in Paris 
studying art and starving in the same 
studio with a young Rumanian painter. 
We both enlisted in the Foreign Legion, 
and when he was badly wounded he made 
me promise to visit his father in Rumania. 
The war ended, and I did. The old man was 
poor but noble, and my friend had been his 
only child. He wanted to adopt me. I had 
no immediate relatives, so I told him to go 
ahead. Two years later he died. As he was 
a prince I’m a prince. But I’m an Ameri- 
can too. Ask Ben Parker,” 

“That doesn’t explain this masquerade,”’ 
bellowed the colonel after having been 
silent for ten seconds, during which time he 
was probably trying to think. Meanwhile 
Ye Correspondent could not have said any- 
thing on a bet. This was not only because 
he was astounded at the revelation but also 
because what he had just heard was chang- 
ing his entire outlook on life. 

“Yes it does,”’ said the prince, or, as he 
might be called, Mr. Bradford Brewster 
Allen. “Using the name of my ancestors 
and painting just as good portraits as I do 
today, I never cleaned up more than studio 
rent. Using title, whiskers and a little 
stage dialect, I have made in the last four 
years a net profit of a hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars. I don’t usually spend the 
time I’ve spent on your portrait.” 

Said Colonel Ruhland in a low voice, “‘A 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars.”’ 

The same was repeated by Mrs. Ruh- 
land, who ejaculated it with much éclat. 

““A hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars,’”’ repeated Ye Correspondent, speak- 
ing for the first time, and in a whisper, 
because with each fresh revelation his life’s 
outlook was being changed more and more. 

“My daughter is engaged to Ben 
Parker,’’ yelled the colonel in a military 
manner, after a moment’s thought. 

“That is all right,’’ said the prince; ‘“‘she 
is married tome. The Reverend Milton did 
it two minutes ago.” : 

The colonel’s eyes were popping out of his 
head. Mrs. Ruhland looked real disap- 
pointed, probably thinking that now there 
would be no chance of a recherché wedding 
with bridesmaids. As for Ye Correspond- 


ent, the fact that the prince had made a 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars net 
in four years and then had married Beaver 
Center’s fairest daughter had aroused my 
deepest emotions, and I guess they were 
visible on my face. 
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The prince broke the ensuing silence. 

“Well,” he said to Ye Correspondent, 
‘your artistic temperament is largely re- 
sponsible for this marriage, because other- 
wise Ben would never have got mad enough 
to try to run me out of town. That is one 
reason why I want to buy from you the 
little sketch I made of Leonore on that 
first evening.” 

“Prince,’’ I said, “I cannot think of 
accepting any cash for that sketch, which 
you drew off yourself and which I will be 
glad to give back to you if you want it as a 
souvenir.” 

“That is all right,’’ said the prince. 
“his is not cash. It is just a check.” 

I tore open the envelope, looked at what 
was inside, and could feel myself growing 
pale. “‘There is some mistake,’’ was my 
remark in a dry and husky voice. 

“No mistake at all,’’ said the prince. 
“Any little sketch I dash off ought to be 
worth a minimum of six hundred dollars. 
And if not now, then it will be worth that 
later. And if you really have an artistic 
temperament you ought to admit it.” 

While Ye ‘Correspondent sat there 
stunned and speechless, confused cries of 
congratulation rose from all present. 

‘Well, well,” said Mrs. Ruhland. “Now 
that everybody else is leaving Beaver Cen- 
ter, I suppose you will soon be starting on 
your way toa literary career in New York.” 

“No,” I replied firmly, for, as stated, in 
the last few minutes I had entirely changed 
my outlook on life—‘“‘no, Mrs. Ruhland, I 
have definitely decided not to have any 
literary career in New York. I am going 
to Paris to study art.” 

Having now, as promised, related the 
events which thrilled the social circles of 
Beaver Center during the period described, 
I will end by quoting from Page 214 of my 
personal scrapbook. 

I may add that this paragraph not only 
closed the scrapbook but was also the val- 
edictory of my career as Beaver Center 
Correspondent for the Belport Times. I 
would have written at greater length had 
I had more leisure. 


DAINTY ANNOUNCEMENT LUNCHEON 


While on his way to check his trunk for the 
Chicago limited, Ye Correspondent stopped 
at the hospitable home of Colonel and Mrs. 
Ruhland, where a recherché luncheon was being 
served. Though not formally invited, Ye Cor- 
respondent was forced into an extra chair, and 
amid much ringing of laughter, urged to par- 
take of the dainty refreshments bountifully 
served, and which were composed of grape- 
fruit coupe, mock bouillon, glassed carrots with 

eas, asparagus, salad toast, fromage rolls, 

ew Year’s bomb, silver sponge cakes, salted 
filberts, and dipped-cream almonds. Much 
surprise was occasioned among some present 
when with considerable éclat Colonel Ruhland 
stated the marriage of his charming daughter, 
Miss Leonore Ruhland, one of Beaver Center’s 
fairest flowers, and who was not present, being 
already on her honeymoon. But this surprise 
was not so great as that occasioned by Ye 
Correspondent when he announced his future 
plans—already enumerated in the previous 
item—and it was amid a shower of good wishes 
from all present that Ye Correspondent finally 
went upon his way determined to do his utmost 
to show his well-wishers that he would merit 
all their confidence in the future development 
of his artistic temperament, 
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construction. It cleans teeth thoroughly. 
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the teeth and after experiments laid down 


certain requirements for the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush. 


“Above all else,”’ they said, “this brush 
must reach every tooth.’’ So they curved 
the bristle surface to fit the curve of the 
teeth. They curved the handle so that 
you can get the brush far back into your 
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Your teeth are not flat. They 
curve—as your jaw curves. And 
that is the way your 
brush should curve. 
Otherwise 1t can’t 
reach ALL your 
teeth. The first con- 
sideration in design- 
ing the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic was to produce a 
brush that would 
reach all your teeth 
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has it that en- 
able you to 
reach a// your 
teeth? Can you 
afford to take a 
chance with your teeth 
when you could so easily 
be sure of giving them com- 
plete protection? See that your 
next brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
give your teeth the 1o0-per-cent cleansing 
that they need. 
Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the United 


States, Canada and all over the world. Prices in 


the United States and Canada are: Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Adult, soc; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
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nately. Dry bristles not only last longer, but they 
give your teeth a more thorough brushing. This 
means money saved and cleaner teeth. 


Chree: a booklet containing valuable 
information on care of the teeth 


Pro-puy-Lac-tic Brush Company 
Dept. 1L1, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth. 
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On Your New Furniture 
More than 90 manufacturers 
produce Duco-finished furni- 
ture, and it is sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. 
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Duco is used onmany articles 
in the home, and in industry. 
A few of the hundred odd 
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carried the name of Leaming into the col- 
umns of the metropolitan press at a time 
when the outside world was scarcely aware 
of the existence of the upstate town. It 
owed him gratitude, and not being able to 
close its wide-awake eyes, it turned them 
away from him. He did not stop to ask 
himself what else it could do, any more 
than he had tried to figure out a way around 
the barrier which had come between him 
and Midge Frazier, and for thesame reason. 
There was no way around. 

His malady had crept on him more 
stealthily than a thief in the night. At 
first it had been a mere coloration, diffuse 
and uniform. Then it had centered as a 
transitory dusky redness, involving the 
extremity of his nose and spreading out in 
faint radiations. It came and went appar- 
ently without special cause, bringing him 
no pain and as little worry. Later on, how- 
ever, if something he ate disagreed with 
him, or he took a drink, or smoked exces- 
sively, or coughed, or merely laughed 
excitedly, his nose would flare up momen- 
tarily into a flaming monstrosity. It was at 
this point that his mother became gen- 
uinely alarmed, but it was only after a 
struggle that she could persuade him to go 
with her for a serious consultation with 
Doctor Muncie. He had laughed and 
Harry had laughed with him. 

“Acne, my boy. Not uncommon at your 
age, and nine times out of ten it passes off 
by itself. Won’t hurt you, whatever hap- 
pens.” 

“But what ought he to do, doctor?” 

“Cut out cigarettes, hot tea and coffee, 
go easy on food, and leave drink alone.” 

Harry left the doctor’s office feeling 
cheerful and reassured. He smoked only a 
little less, ate as much of his mother’s cook- 
ing as he could stomach, which was little 
enough in all conscience, and scarcely 
thought it worth while to abstain from the 
few drinks which came his way. 

Without serving further notice, the red- 
ness became permanent and his nose began 
to increase rapidly in size. A mass of 
bumps formed beneath the skin. They 
were various—round or oblong, firm or 
elastic, pinkish, red, bluish, livid, each 
traversed by a finer or coarser network of 
blood vessels. Never the least pain, but 
a steadily increasing mortification every 
time he met a friend or was forced to look 
at himself in a mirror. 

The shock of his interview with the New 
York doctor, followed by the blow of his 
parting from Midge, marked a turning 
point in more senses than one. Up to that 
night his even temperament and an abun- 
dant store of good nature had saved him 
from bitterness. By little tricks of self- 
deception he had prolonged his happy-go- 
lucky attitude toward life in general and 
had clung to a belief that somehow the 
cloud would pass. Now all was abruptly 
changed, as if he had been whirled on a 
turntable. He faced the other way. He 
slacked not only in the care of his appear- 
ance but in the preservation of a healthy 
spirit within the disfigured temple of his 
body. 

From one day to another he turned sour 
toward everything outside himself. He 
could not build a protecting wall around 
his mother’s home, but as an individual he 
could live and die within a hard, impene- 
trable shell. 

He walked alone. He refused advances 
of every nature, cutting himself free from 
innumerable social tendrils with a single 
stroke. His mother became a mere autom- 
aton, an unsatisfactory mechanical ad- 
junct to the business of keeping alive. At 
the bank he worked with a fervor and con- 
centration far beyond the reach of a person 
occupied with normal activities. His 
capacity was phenomenal and his accuracy 
became a byword, culminating in a dictum 
destined to fame: “The adding machine 
must be out of order; Harry Jones can’t 
make a mistake.”’ 
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Isolation, the point from which all of us 
start and to which all must inevitably re- 
turn, is naturally an easy attainment, but 
it was made even more so to Harry by the 
conditions which existed at the time. The 
public mind was in a fever which took no 
account of details. Boy friends of his own 
age were gone overseas or about to go, and 
all others, especially the girls, soon accus- 
tomed themselves to omitting him from 
their calculations. The Harry Jones whom 
they had known, admired and found ab- 
solutely indispensable to the success of 
their gatherings, had disappeared as surely 
as if he had died, leaving behind a gro- 
tesque, swiftly ambulating shadow. They 
were not traitorous or consciously unkind; 
they merely accepted his absence with the 
identical feeling accorded to the boys of the 
town who had gone to the war. If he ever 
came back he would get a warm welcome. 
To a great extent he himself had been 
responsible for their apparent desertion, 
but it was characteristic of his new mood 
that he came to believe that every man’s 
hand was turned against him, justifying him 
in turning his hand against all men. 

But even a snail within its shell must live 
or cease, and Harry faced the same inex- 
orable alternative. He had to invent a life 
for himself within the bounds of his self- 
imposed limitations, and he started in to do 
it, driven by the pent-up, feverish energy 
of an unusually virile body. Outside of 
banking hours, he took possession of a se- 
cluded corner of the town library and read 
every book of interest on its shelves. He 
soon learned the facilities for suggesting 
volumes for purchase and took full advan- 
tage of them. Not satisfied with this out- 
let from the dull torment of his conscious 
existence, he taught himself French and be- 
came a patron of a unique French book- 
store in New York. When he tried to talk 
to the proprietor and found he could not 
make himself understood, he bought a 
phonograph with language disks and soon 
learned all the lessons by heart. Once he 
caught and distinguished a word, it was his 
forever. ‘ 

When his eyes were tired with reading 
he would cross the fields to the abandoned 
canal and walk for miles along the crum- 
bling towpath. He liked it best late at 
night. Near the town the murmuring 
voices of lovers troubled him, but once he 
had plunged into the long reaches of dark- 
ness beyond Jasmine Pool, the scene of a 
legendary murder, he was sure of being 
alone. It was here that he could find 
absolute release, even from himself, by giv- 
ing his fancy full rein. He could thrust and 
parry with his hickory stick as he swag- 
gered along without fear of being taken for a 
madman; but he was always D’Artagnan— 
never by any chance that greater warrior, 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 

If he could have carried his dreaming 
over into daytime it might have changed 
the whole course of his life; but daylight 
was too much for him. He couldn’t escape 
from his nose, from the sidelong, curious 
glances of strangers and from the deliberate 
evasion of those who knew him. Every en- 
counter became a blow. It did no good to 
say to himself, “It can’t be me! This hor- 
rible thing has never happened to me! I 
saw it on somebody else, and I’m dreaming. 
I’ll wake up soon. I’m just Harry Jones.” 
That sort of thing could only drive him 
into maudlin self-pity, and to save what 
was left of his manhood he took refuge in 
a perpetual sneer. To an unpleasant ap- 
pearance he added an unpleasant person- 
ality. 

This development brought about two 
widely divergent results—it made him at- 
tractive to malcontents and it killed his 
mother. All her life she had been a good 
woman, with time to do only the things 
that had to be done. She had not been 
deficient in tenderness, but she had lacked 
the power of showing affection without be- 
ing awkwardly demonstrative. Her sources 


of expression had never had a chance to 
learn to flow, but she had never realized 
how utterly they were dried up until she 
was faced by her son’s complete estrange- 
ment. His insulation barred her out as 
effectively as it did anybody else, and she 
was as powerless against it as her finger 
nails would have been against the flintlike 
shell of a shagbark hickory nut. The more 
conscious she became of her limitation, the 
more did her love grow and swell within her. 
Failing of an outlet, it became something 
actually physical which clogged her throat, 
prevented her eating, hampered her breath, 
and finally destroyed her as surely as if it 
had been a tumor. 

Harry scarcely missed her. He employed 
a colored woman to come in for a couple of 
hours a day to fix his breakfast, wash up, 
sweep and make his bed. He left a key for 
her every night under the mat of the side 
door. For his luncheon and dinner he be- 
came a habitué of the cheaper restaurants 
in town, places where he could be sure he 
would not meet any of his erstwhile friends. 
One was an old street car, fitted with wagon 
wheels which had gradually sunk to their 
hubs. It was called the Slop Chest and 
stayed open all night. Another was Jack’s 
Cellar, a long dank eating place which was 
reached directly from the street by a flight 
of precipitous stone steps. It was under 
the frequent surveillance of the police as a 
resort of questionable characters, but was 
also the stamping ground of country ward 
heelers. The cooking at both these places 
was typical of the average American inland 
town and left much to be desired in quality 
as well as variety. 

He had not forgotten Doctor Muncie’s 
advice of long ago; he even enlarged his 
knowledge of his affliction by buying a 
medical treatise. Far from helping him, 
what he read about acne rosacea only 
plunged him in the end into a more futile 
lassitude. He learned that an alcoholic vic- 
tim might give up drinking for five years 
before his abstention would begin to show 
results, nor was benefit certain. So it was 
with everything else. Tea, coffee and 
meats, tight collars and tobacco barred; in- 
tricate ablutions and unctions recom- 
mended, subject to frequent treatment by 
an expert surgeon. That sort of thing for 
years on end—and no sure promise of a 
cure. Even if it came, it might be due to a 
natural readjustment totally unconnected 
with abstinence. No wonder he gave way 
to a temporary riot.of excesses. 

That mood passed and left him merely 
indifferent. He stopped thinking about 
what and how much he ate, drank and 
smoked. More than ever, he gave himself 
up to living in the mind—slaving, reading, 
studying, and at night escaping from life 
into the woods or descending into the rag- 
tag company of the petty politicians and 
misfits of the town who had begun to draw 
to him like scobs to a magnet. The back 
table at Jack’s, plunged in the somberness 
of the depths of a tunnel, gradually became 
an informal rendezvous. Without planning 
or volition on the part of anyone, it devel- 
oped into a puny imitation of Tom Platt’s 
famous Amen Corner. 

Before he knew how it happened Harry 
had become an arbiter in a small way, sim- 
ply because various subhenchmen, each 
with a following of sorts, saw fit to defer to 
him. What he looked like, sitting far back, 
crouched in the shadow, meant nothing to 
them. What mattered was the shrewdness 
of his better trained brain toward which 
they reached through blind instinct. They 
were not conscious of when they had begun 
to ask “What do you say, Harry?” nor 
were they in the least startled upon awak- 
ing to the fact that they had tacitly set up 
a new power on a sordid throne. That was 
the way things had always happened, and 
if was natural that Harry'should settle with 
a nod or a shake of the head which of two 
men was to be employed by the new gar- 
bage contractor or which of the town’s 
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That’s the cheerful, unqualified assurance 
this message brings. Amazing speed in re- 
pairing, blessed with abundant health-pro- 
ducing sunshine, has overcome the effects of 
the September 18th storm. Many hotels 
and apartment houses were only slightly 
damaged and have continued operating 
without interruption. Other hotels, with- 
out exception, are ready now, or will be upon 
scheduled opening dates, with their usual 
comforts and conveniences. 


It’s still June in Miami—all winter through, 
with the same friendly sunshine, balmy 
breezes, tropical surroundings, inviting sea- 
shore, enjoyable sports, healthful conditions, 
and the,carefree life that have made Miami 
the World's Greatest Winter Playground. 


You'll find much that’s new in Miami this 
winter. This year $250,000,000 from all 
sources has been spent in developing this 
section. Lofty buildings have changed the 
skyline in a few short months. 


Miles of wide ‘new boulevards and well- 
paved streets have opened new routes of 
motor traffic and brought the suburbs closer 
in. New modern hotels and apartment 
houses add their welcome to the favored 
hostelries of former years. 


New theatres, new schools, new churches, 
new homes, new stores, new industries, 
mark the continued growth of this ever 
progressive community. 


A new railroad line, another double tracked; 
new steamship services, fast new boats on 
the older lines; new standardized hotel and 
apartment rates. New golf courses added 
to those for which Miami is famous. New 
diversions increase the entertainment fea- 
tures. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S BAND—Two Concerts Daily 
December to April—Royal Palm Park 


Millions of Dollars have been spent this summer 
in improved motor highways to make your trip to 
Miami easy. Direct de luxe trains to Miami from 
New York, Detroit and Chicago. Through Pull- 
mans from all principal northern cities. Speedy 
ocean voyage in the finest coastwise steamship 
service in the world direct from New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. 


HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms 


Single $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
Double $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 


Many rooms at lower prices, 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Hotel Association. 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season. 


2400* units (two persons) at $600 and under 

averaging $1.50 per day or less per person. 
2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 
1800* units (two or more) at $750 to $900 
3000* units (two or more) at $900 to $1200 
Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $3500 


These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami 
Apartment Association. 


*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, 
or two or more rooms for housekeeping. 


For handsome illustrated booklet address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Miami, Florida 


This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of Miami 


They missed the big 
dish of; Tipe, rosy, uicy, 
Skookum Apples—spe- 
cially grown by experts— 
that will complete the 
Thanksgiving feast in 
millions of American 
homes this week. Serve 
Skookums tonight. Lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. 
Look for the rose-colored 
wrapper with the Indian 
Head. 


Write today for unusual recipe book 
showing 209 tested ways to serve 
SKOOKUM Apples. Address: 


SKOOKUM PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
311 Phipps Bldg. 
Wenatchee, Washington 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, Sales Agents 


Dealers, write for proposition 


@ 
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Spartan allotment of filles de joie should 
fade before a newcomer. 

Leaming, near enough New York to bor- 
row sophistication and a ward system, but 
far enough away to escape the leveling in- 
fluence of a suburbanite invasion, pre- 
sented as complete a cross section of 
American life as could be found anywhere. 
Technically it wasa city—a flourishing city. 
It had fourteen churches and exactly the 
same number of licensed saloons, the latter 
on the verge of ostensible eclipse. It had 
four banks, a trust company, two sets of 
chain stores, a beautifully paved main 
thoroughfare and drowsy side streets, a few 
of them, notably Oak Street, still shaded by 
ancient trees. It had a fast set, a country- 
club crowd and a genuine intelligentzia 
that not only could but did read Remy de 
Gourmont in the original. It had a Demo- 
cratic majority, made up of everyone who 
carried a dinner pail; a feminine group of 
parlor socialists; and a disproportionately 
powerful Republican minority that knew 
how to get what it wanted. It had two 
slums, one white and the other colored, of 
about fifty houses each. It had an amaz- 
ing amount of unsuspected wealth, widely 
distributed, and considerable poverty, but 
no actual want. It had an _ honest-to- 
goodness Civic Betterment League at the 
top and Jack’s Cellar at the bottom of as 
beautifully assembled a city government 
machine as ever ran silently in a bath of the 
oil of compromise. 

Harry might have developed into an ac- 
tive political factor, and thus been carried 
out of himself by an absorbing occupation, 
had it not been that he took no interest 
whatever in the people by whom he was sur- 
rounded. They were an accident. Big men 
in the ward world such as Thomas O’Brien 
and Ben Brosnahan began to approach him 
in a flattering manner through their lieu- 
tenants, and it was rumored that even the 
great Fallahee was keeping his eye on the 
new nucleus in Jack’s Cellar, but these ad- 
vances meant little to Harry. He was an 
exile, not an outcast; and bitter as the pill 
might be, he had to swallow the fact that 
his heart and his dreams remained shackled 
to his past. 

The joy he took in avoiding a nod of 
recognition from Midge or in giving Julian 
Detwetter an unseeing stare is hard to 
describe but easy to explain. With these 
two it was more than a matter of simply 
being on the defensive as he was with the 
rest of his former world. They interested 
him passionately because he was still in 
love with Midge and because Julian had be- 
come her constant attendant. 

This youngest of the Detwetter tribe had 
been withdrawn from the circle of children 
with whom he would naturally have asso- 
ciated by an attack of infantile paralysis. 
He had been taken from doctor to doctor, 
and even to Europe for a treatment which 
had lasted three years. A cure had been 
finally effected, leaving him, however, with 
one leg slightly shorter than the other and 
a limp that was barely perceptible when he 
walked, and disappeared completely when 
he danced. But the defect was sufficient 
to bar him from acceptance by the local 
drafting board. He had tried another; and 
then, led on by a sense of the dramatic 
rather than by patriotism, he had made a 
spectacular pilgrimage to several recruiting 
stations, declaring that he would go abroad 
as a fighter or not at all. 

His action in this matter could not be 
dismissed as the gesture of a poseuwr. Julian 
was more than that. He was afraid of no- 
body or nothing, jeering openly at Leam- 
ing’s estimates of what was proper and 
improper. Even in appearance he seemed to 
have caught something of the litheness and 
smooth sallow complexion which match the 
mental adroitness of Parisian youth. There 
was a mocking light in his dark eyes and a 
twist to his lips that laughed at the world 
in which he lived without ever contributing 
in the least to its gayety. He stood off from 
it as a whole by deliberate choice, but made 
raids whenever he felt like it on whatever 
individuals happened to capture his fancy. 
With the possible exception of Midge, there 
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was scarcely a girl who was not flattered by 
a chance to dance with him and who was 
not made to feel awkward afterward by 
the way he talked. 

His round of the recruiting stations 
seemed to have had a peculiar effect on 
Midge. She no longer met his raillery with 
a negative coolness which disarmed him 
without leading him on. Instead, she 
seemed intent on making him talk, on get- 
ting under his skin and discovering for 
herself what sort of person he really was. 
Although they were so frequently together, 
Harry got a chance to watch them only by 
glances and at long intervals. It appeared 
to him that Julian grew more and more 
familiar and assured, but that Midge al- 
ways wore the same half-puzzled, frowning 
look. Knowing the directness of her nature, 
he would have wondered what was behind 
that frown had he not attributed it from 
the first to his own nearness. It pleased him 
to think that she sensed his presence, even 
if she did not look at or actually see him. 

In his capacity as secretary and treasurer 
of the Bessemer Die Works, Julian was 
often at the State Street National Bank. 
Far from trying to avoid Harry, he would 
stand around for minutes at a time rather 
than let anyone else wait on him. He was 
the one person in the world who did not 
hesitate to look directly at Harry’s nose, 
and even allude to it, his lips drawn in a 
twisted, enigmatic smile. While the war 
was on, it might be: ‘‘Well, Harry, we 
cripples seem to be missing a lot.’”’ After 
the war it was: ‘‘Let’s you and I start a 
post for the maimed and the halt the girls 
have left behind.” 

In his half-forgotten tolerant days, 
Harry had admired Julian from a distance 
and had thought he might like him, given 
a chance. Now he hated him with a viru- 
lence he would once have thought absurd. 
He envied his cool insolence, his genuine 
scorn for what others might think, his 
hours with Midge, and even his nondisfigur- 
ing crippled leg. When he saw him enter 
the bank his blood would leap with the 
force of a shock, his eyes would grow moist, 
his hands clammy, and he could feel a 
flood of color pouring through his neck to 
gather and swell in the flaming torchlight 
of his nose. 

Julian would Bcc purposely exag- 
gerating his limp, and murmur with his 
disarming though maddening smile, 
“‘How’s the boy, Harry? They can’t accuse 
us of hiding our candles under a bushel, can 
they?” 

qr 

iB te pressed in on Harry harder and 

harder, though he now was in easier 
circumstances than ever before. Since his 
mother died he had been given two raises, 
besides an unusually large Christmas 
bonus; but what could he do with money? 
Three meals a day, clothes and a few books. 
What else interested him? Nothing— 
nothing except the thought, born of the 
cash in hand itself, that he might some day 
flee to the ends of the earth and find peace 
as Lafcadio Hearn had done, driven also by 
the cruel spur of deformity. Scarcely con- 
scious of a definite plan, he began to hoard, 
locking the money away at home. No one 
knew better than he the theoretical waste 
of this procedure; on the other hand, few 
people would have been shrewd enough to 
throw away interest at 3 per cent as a fair 
exchange for an incentive to add daily to a 
visible fund. 

In the meantime he found a sullen pleas- 
ure in noting that all was not going well 
between Julian and Midge Frazier. The 
frown had deepened into a little line be- 
tween her eyebrows, and Julian had begun 
to lose his cool assurance. The conviction 
grew from day to day and from week to 
week that something was the matter— 
something serious. The men who make up 
the paying department of any bank soon 
develop a sixth sense, an intuition based on 
an unconscious study of character, which 
is sometimes uncanny in its accuracy. 

It was this sort of illumination that came 
suddenly to Harry. Without reasoning the 
matter out, he knew that Julian, naturally 
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a careless spender, was in urgent need of 
money. 

He began to play up to his conviction. 
When he heard that young Detwetter was 
planning a shooting trip in New Brunswick 
but had had to put it off twice on account 
of unexpected work, he felt sure that his 
enemy was about to be delivered into his 
hands. He went out of his way to show 
overconfidence in Julian as an old customer, 
the son of the chairman of the board of 
directors of the bank. But the safeguards 
against carelessness were so numerous that 
where one was ignored another stepped in 
automatically to close the apparent breach. 
A genuine chance could occur only by a 
fluke, and it was many days before a fortui- 
tous combination of circumstances opened 
the way to the setting of a perfect trap. 

Thomas Temple, in the adjoining cage, 
had a high barrow at his elbow packed with 
Liberty Bonds. Julian came in at a slack 
moment with an order to deposit a bulky 
package of collateral against a short loan 
for the Bessemer Die Works. He took the 
package from a large leather dispatch case, 
which remained on the ledge just touching 
Temple’s wicket. After a little talk Harry 
tried to open his own wicket, but pretended 
to have trouble with the catch. He called 
to Temple, “Take this in, will you, Tom, 
and bring it over to the safe.” As he 
turned to go to the safe himself, he saw 
Temple opening his wicket and heard it 
close but not latch. Temple had to walk 
several steps to reach the safe, where 
Harry was already busy with the combina- 
tion, which had not yet been opened for the 
day. He stood a little to one side, using 
both hands and thus forcing Temple to 
wait. In the highly polished surface of the 
lock he saw Julian take a handful of the 
bonds, slip them into the dispatch case and 
draw the wicket shut until it locked. 

The trick was done. In an appallingly 
brief interval of time a plot had been con- 
ceived and executed by two people with 
directly contrary motives. But fortune 
was not through with its run on the black 
for Julian. Before Harry could hand him 
his receipt his father threw open his pri- 
vate door, saw his son and called him per- 
emptorily. He started to take his dispatch 
case, changed his mind in an instant of in- 
decision, and left it behind. As he dis- 
appeared Harry underwent a revulsion of 
feeling which amounted almost to panic. 
Having started the mills of fate to grinding, 
he would have given a finger off his right 
hand to set them back again. He summed 
up the nagging little taunts that Julian 
had flung at him and found their total out 
of all proportion to the terrible revenge he 
had taken. A Detwetter on the road to 
the penitentiary! Swiftly he left his cage, 
snatched up a newspaper and folded it as 
he walked around into the public passage. 
When he came to the dispatch case he 
brushed it with his elbow so that it fell 
from the ledge on which it was balanced. 
It was unlocked, even unfastened, and 
spread open as it struck the floor, making it 
easy for him to substitute the newspaper 
for the bonds. As he arose and replaced the 
case he saw the knob move on Mr. Det- 
wetter’s door. 

Genuine panic seized him. In another 
instant the steel jaws of the trap he was 
trying to lift from his enemy might close on 
himself. He crossed to the large radia- 
tor, capped with a wooden cover, which ~ 
stretched beneath the side window of the 
bank. With one hand upraised, he opened 
the window from the top; with the other, 
the position of his body completely blan- 
keting his action, he lifted the wooden cover 
and slipped the bonds beneath it. While 
his upper hand was still on the window 
sash Julian came up to him. 

“Cooling off your nose, Harry?” he 
asked with his usual smiling insolence. 
“Not a bad idea. I’m going to give my 
game leg some air too. I’ve just been tell- 
ing the old man I’m off at last on my trip.” 

Harry’s hand, holding out the receipt for 
the Bessemer collateral, trembled with the 
rage which shook his whole body. He 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Capacity doubled to produce 
new line of cars 


Auburn has grown from a small 
“shop”’ and $7,500 capital in 
1902 to 17 acres of most mod- 
ern factory floor space and 
$6,000,000 capital in 1926. 


Auburn sales show the greatest 
percentage of increase this year 
of any company— 208% greater 
increase than for the entire in- 
dustry. 

Auburn dealers are making 
money. 

Auburn used car value is excep- 
tionally high. You can hardly 
find a used Auburn in the used 
car market. Try it. 


Over 500 makes of cars have 
been on the market since 1902. 
Auburn was one of them. About 
33 companies have gone out of 
business in the last two years. 
About 35 are in business today. 
Auburn is the fastest growing of 
them all. 


Whether owner or dealer it 
pays to invest in that which is 
most successful. 


HOUTA 
HUA 


SOON—New Straight Eight and New Six at New Prices 


The automobile world now expects E. L. Cord to do the 
Unprecedented interest awaits his coming 
announcement. Auburn has made the greatest growth of 
any company in the entire industry in the last two years. 
What did it? Public approval of Auburn’s new styles, 
new designs, and new improvements did it. Public de- 
mand for the greatest value for the least commensurate cost 
did it. The enthusiasm of Auburn owners did it. The 
acknowledgment of Auburn’s leadership by competitors 
imitating did it. 


“impossible.” 


Now, before others can even “‘catch up” Cord is ready to 
) p | 


introduce a complete new line of cars that will place 
Auburn values even farther ahead of others today than 
they were 18 months ago. Wonderful new models, at re- 
markable new prices that will establish totally new stand- 
ards by which all other values must be measured and re- 
adjusted. New cars built to out-perform, out-wear, and 
out-satisfy anything ever put upon the market. 

These new cars are so well constructed, so advanced in 
every way, so far-ahead of the times that Auburn sales 
rooms will be crowded and dealers everywhere will be 
seeking the Auburn franchise. Worth waiting for! 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana 
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New Model Exide Power Unit 


Consists of large capacity Exide Battery and charger 
in handsome mahoganized metal case. Stays charged 
from your house lighting circuit. Unit in two sizes: 6- 
volt at $38.00; 4-volt at $28.00. Master Control Switch 
gives single central control of “A” and “B” circuits, in- 
cluding “B” eliminator. Price $4.50 extra. Units of 
smaller capacity with self-contained switches in 6-volt 
and 4-volt models. Prices: $36.00 and $27.00 complete. 
Pacific coast prices slightly higher. 


—- 

J Me : 
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4-VOLT POWER UNIT 
Same construction as larger 6-volt unit 
above, but of smaller capacity. Con- 
tains Exide “A” Battery and a spe- 
: cially designed charger. Price $28.00. 


| __ For better reception 
UW Exide Radio Power throughout 
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Constant... uniform “A” power 
from your light socket 


ICTURED at the left is the new model 
Exide Radio Power Unit—the very latest 
equipment for furnishing power to your 
radio set from your house lighting circuit. 
Hook it up to your set, plug it in light 
socket or base plug and your “A” power 
supply becomes certain, uniform and 
trouble-free. 


You can use your set day or night—and 
there is always at your service a full, uni- 
form flow of current to insure the very 
best reception. 


Inside the handsome mahoganized metal 
case is an Exide Battery of large capacity 
and a specially designed charger. When 
your set is not in use, the charger replen- 
ishes whatever power has been consumed. 


Master Control Switch governs 
both “A” and “B” circuits 


The new Exide Master Control Switch, for 
use with this unit, gives you a single, central 
control of both “A” and “B” circuits, in- 
cluding “B” eliminator. With the nec- 
essary wiring, it also enables you to place 


the unit anywhere, in cabinet, nearby closet, 
etc. The Master Control Switch can be 
placed on your set or at any point where it 
is most convenient to operate. 


When you are using the set you snap the 
switch one way and the Master Control 
Switch admits both “A” and “B” power. 
When the set is idle, you snap the switch 
the other way and put your battery on charge 
—restoring the power previously consumed. 


The Exide Power Unit is silent in opera- 
tion. There are no moving parts. All the 
attention it requires is the addition of water 
once a year. Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of storage batteries for every 
purpose, it contains every improvement and 
is endorsed by the highest engineering skill. 


You can secure this unit in two sizes—one 
for sets using 6-volt tubes; the other for sets 
using 4-volt tubes. Also in 6-volt and 4-volt 
models of smaller capacity with self- 
contained switches. 

See the complete Exide line, including 
standard “A” and “B” radio batteries, at 
any Exide dealer’s or your neighborhood 
radio store. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


| _ For better reception 
Exide Radio Power throughout 


6-VOLT “A” BATTERY 


Standard Exide Radio “A” 
Battery for 6-volt tubes. Rugged. 
Compact. Price $12.30 up. 


24-VOLT “B’” BATTERY 


In glass cells. 6000 milliampere 
hour capacity. Also in 48-volt 
size. Prices, $9.75 and $17.10. 


New Exide Master Control 
Switch gives single, central 
control of “A” and “B” power 
including “B” eliminator. Can 
be placed on set or wherever it 
is most convenient to operate. 
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SARASOTA 


At Pe. 
Chan a 
‘Week Away 


ITH plenty of time to 
“get ready” you can be 
in Sarasota a week from today; 
bathing in the warm waters of 
the Gulf—or lounging on the 
vast stretches of sandy beach. 


Sarasota— Where summer 
stays and the Nation plays”— 
offers relief from the rigors of 
northern winter and healthful 
recreation in the pleasant 
warmth of Florida’s west coast. 


Nine beautiful golf courses 
in and around Sarasota—tennis 
—roque—riding—motoring— 
salt and fresh-water fishing, 
bathing, boating—Big League 
baseball. 

At Sarasota’s many modern 
hotels, a cordial spirit creates an 
“at Home” atmosphere which 
enables you to get a full meas- 
ure of enjoyment from your 
stay at Sarasota...A thousand 
and one summer delights await 
you here this winter. 

Jules Brazil,Sarasota’s official 
host, will arrange your ac- 
commodations and plan your 
pleasure program for you with- 
out obligation. Write him in 
care of the Sarasota Chamber 
of Commerce. 


SARASOTA 
FLORIDA 


“Where Summer Stays and the Nation Plays” 


MR. JULES BRAZIL 
SARASOTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
102 Pineapple Avenue, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


Dear Mr. Brazil: 
Kindly send me your “‘pleasure program” for 


the 1926-7 winter season, together with descrip- 
tive literature. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
wished with all his heart that he had left 
the bonds where they would have burned an 
unmistakable brand, and he could barely 
control his voice enough to say, “Here’s 
your receipt.” 

“Mail it to the office, will you?” an- 
swered Julian, brushing by him and going 
to the dispatch case, which he latched and 
strapped with steady fingers. “I’ve got 
only time to catch my train. By the way, 
dad wants to see you.” 

Harry watched him leave the bank, em- 
phasizing his limp so that each step seemed 
to fling back an added jeer, then he turned 
and went to Mr. Detwetter’s private office. 
The old man was sitting slouched in his 
chair, his head down and his bulky shoul- 
ders curved into an arched mound. His 


| fingers, spread on the edge of the desk, 


looked like wrinkled sausages. He spoke 


| without looking up: “Is it you, Harry?” 


V.es +silne 

“T’m worried about that boy of mine. 
Hither I don’t know him or he’s no good. 
Do you like him?” 

Harry was tempted to temporize, but 
there was something so unthanged about 
the old man and the room, as far back as he 
could remember, that it had the power to 
bring any period of his former self to life. 
In these surroundings he could be a child 
led by the hand, or a boy come on an errand 
for his father, or a college youth receiving 
laconic instructions for his first job. He 
answered frankly as he would have done 
years ago: ‘‘No, sir.” 

“T hoped you did. I thought perhaps we 
might do something. He seems to be friend- 
lier with you than with anyone else in the 
bank.” 

“Tt isn’t friendliness, Mr. Detwetter; 
it’s just the opposite. He never says any- 
thing to me except to make me angry. 
That’s the only reason he ever speaks to 
me.”’ 

“Eh? What sort of thing?” 

“You can guess. He pretends we are 
equally deformed. He always limps up to 
me and away from me as if his game leg 
was about to fall off. That’s what gives 
him the excuse to say things nobody else 
would have the nerve to try.” 

“It’s like him,” said Mr. -Detwetter, his 
eyes bulging out, but staring fixedly down 
at the blotter on his desk. ‘‘It’s the sort of 
thing he’d think up, and he smiles when he 
does it so you can’t smash him. But he’d 
better look out for somebody else. John 
Frazier, the best friend I’ve got in the 
world, said if he was his son he’d take him 
out some night and drown him.” 

A flood of rage and jealousy, different 
from anything he had ever felt before, 
swirled through Harry’s veins until it 
seemed to him they must burst. It was this 
moment that Mr. Detwetter chose to look 
up. His eyes started to cross Harry’s face 
in the usual blank, unseeing way, but came 
to a violent stop. 

“Good Lord, Harry!’ hegasped. ‘‘You’ve 
got to do something! See a doctor!” 

“T will,” muttered Harry, scarcely able 


to articulate. He went for the door. “T’ll 
go, and I won’t come back.” 
“Nonsense!”’ called Mr. Detwetter. 


” 


“Harry, I didn’t mean to 

But Harry was gone. He took his hat 
and overcoat and left the bank. It was a 
crystal-clear November day, with the first 
sharp chill of winter in the air. As he 
turned out of State Street, the bare limbs 
of Leaming’s many trees formed a towering 
network of lace against the pale-blue sky, 
and the disclosed houses seemed to have 
crept forward into bolder outline. Though 
he walked in a daze, he was quite certain of 
what he was going to do. When he reached 
home he glanced at his watch, went hastily 
from room to room, opened the closets and 
looked at his sparse outfit of clothing with a 
sneering smile. He shrugged his shoulders, 
took only his money, and left, locking the 
side door behind him. Through force of 
habit alone, he slipped the key under the 
mat. 

By two o’clock in the afternoon he was 
disembarking from the ferry in New York. 
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The three-hour journey had given him time 
to calm down and measure the possible 
consequences of his hasty departure. At 
first he could only think how much simpler 
things would be if he had found a chance to 
replace the bonds, but almost immediately 
he realized the great risk which would have 
been involved. Say his action had been 
noticed—who would have believed that 
Julian and not himself had been the thief? 
What proof would he have had? None. 
His present position was damning enough, 
but at least he could lean on his own inno- 
cence as on a bulwark. To the extent of 
having opened the way for the theft, he 
was an unfaithful servant, but he was no 
thief. 

Even his knowledge of where the bonds 
were hidden was a handicap. He dared not 
disclose it for fear people would say he had 
started to steal and then lost his nerve. He 
balanced the good he might do Temple by 
sending him a telegram against the evil 
that would fall upon himself. He might 
wire: “Julian took what you are hunting 
for. Look under radiator cover.” The 
mere detail that Temple would not start 
checking up much before five made him 
postpone sending the message. There was 
plenty of time. In any case, not many 
hours of liberty could be expected by a 
fugitive marked as he was. If the worst 
came to the worst, and he was haled back 
to Leaming as a prisoner, his story would be 
just as strong then as it was now. 


He crossed the big open space adjoining | 


the ferry and headed aimlessly northward 
along the water front. He had passed only 
three of the piers when he came upon one 
which bustled with unmistakable activity. 
More out of idle curiosity than with inten- 
tion, he approached the high entrance, 
paused to note that there were no restric- 
tions and presently wandered in unmo- 
lested. He stood to one side, amusing 
himself with watching the stevedores speed- 
ing up their work, and an occasional be- 
lated passenger, running anxiously until 
someone shouted he had an hour, and then 
stopping short to look around sheepishly. 
Four motor cars were lined up, awaiting 
their turn to be shipped as they stood, and 
another was in the slings. 

Harry had looked on with interest as the 
eight padded prongs were adjusted. Here 
was a new thing, something so eminently 
sensible that it appealed to him strongly. 
An owner could drive his car to the ap- 
pointed spot on the pier and go aboard. A 
week or a month later that same car, with- 
out even having had its tires deflated, 
would be swung ashore as this one was be- 
ing swung into the hold, and he could throw 
in his baggage and drive off. That was 
more than efficiency; it was comfort. 
Harry examined the cars to judge what sort 
of people owned them. Only the last in 
line, half hidden behind a tower of packing 
cases, was a limousine. He went to it, 
opened one of the doors and glanced in. 
The rugs were still tumbled carelessly on 
the floor of the tonneau. 

He drew abruptly erect and stood rigid, 
thinking, weighing, measuring, with the 
speed of a lightning calculator. The ship 
was no transatlantic liner; even a land- 
lubber could see that. She might be bound 
for Cuba, or the West Indies, or coast 
ports, or the Mexican Gulf, but whichever 
it might be, a week ought to bring her to 
her first port. He could not ask a question, 
as he dared not be noticed. He left the 
pier and hurried to a lunch counter near the 
ferry, but did not approach it. Instead, 
he found a street urchin as incurious as the 
cobbles of his native city and bribed him to 
run an errand. 

In twenty minutes Harry was back at the 
pier again, his overcoat pockets crammed 
with sandwiches and a long package con- 
taining eight pints of mineral water under 
his arm. He had noticed no uniformed 
officials on the pier—only three or four 
blue-nosed individuals in straight overcoats 
who looked as if they might be in author- 
ity. One of these called to him perfunc- 
torily, ‘“‘Hey, buddy, is that package for a 
passenger?” 
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“T’m a passenger,” said Harry, and 
walked on without looking around. He 
listened for a further hail or pursuing foot- 
steps, but heard neither. Going first 
nearly to the gangplank, he turned only 
when he was certain he would have a full 
view of the limousine. It was still there. 
Retracing his steps, he doubled between 
the pile of packing cases and the car, 
climbed in and closed the door firmly. 

He drew a long breath of relief, feeling 
the sudden sense of security which blesses 
every successful step in a desperate ad- 
venture. Then he draped the rugs like a 
tent over his head, laid his package in the 
center of the floor and sank down quickly 
to curl himself around it, exactly as he had 
so often fallen on a football. He felt sure 
the rugs were tumbled in natural folds 
over and around him. It seemed hours be- 
fore he heard shuffling steps approaching 
and felt hands laid on the car, but in reality 
it was only a few minutes. The next in- 
stant a hoarse voice called out, ‘‘There’s a 
pile of rugs in here. What about ’em?” 

Harry felt the blood freezing in his 
veins. His body turned icy cold, but his 
brain was racing hot. It. called him names 
such as:idiot and fool, and at the same time 
argued with him at length that he was no 
worse off caught now than caught a few 
hours later. It is not only the drowning 
man’s mind that can cover a lifetime in the 
space of a second; a dream can equal the 
pace and so can any moment of anguish, for 
there was no appreciable interval between 
the shouted question and its answer: ‘Too 
late now. Leave ’em lay.” 

Again he drew a long breath of relief and 
immediately felt he was going to smother. 
His body, a moment before so cold, was hot 
all over, clammy with running sweat. He 
scarcely noticed the lurch of the car as it 
swung upward into space and was totally 
unconscious of any sensation of swaying, 
but he felt the bump when it landed and 
could follow the movements of the steve- 
dores as they rolled it into the depths of the 
hold and lashed the wheels to stanchions. 
After that came shouts and scrambling, 
then the thud of hatch covers going on, and 
finally the silence of a tomb. He threw off 
the rugs and drew air into his lungs in great 
gulps. 

He had had the forethought to bring 
with him several boxes of matches. He 
struck a light and looked at his watch; it 
was only ten minutes after three. A feeling 
of tremendous elation seized him, so that 
it was all he could do to keep from shouting. 
Let the bank worry, let Julian stew in his 
own juice, let all of Leaming talk its head 
off! He rolled the thought of his innocence 
of any crime on his tongue and found that 
it had substance and an actual sweet taste. 
As for his escape in spite of the blazing 
brand he wore, the perfection of its irony 
against the forces of law and order made 
him laugh aloud. The reverberating echo 
silenced him and he crouched in fright for 
several minutes, but soon became wholly 
reassured. 

He lighted more matches and explored 
his surroundings thoroughly, being careful 
to thrust the burnt ends in his pocket. He 
knew little about ships; perhaps some of 
the crew would visit the hold, and perhaps 
it would not be opened again until arrival 
at the first port of call. In any case he 
wished to be prepared to hide all traces of 
himself at a moment’s notice. He laid his 
plans carefully. He would have to be 
awake every twelve hours at least, each time 
his watch pointed to twelve o’clock. Only 
in that way could he count the days and 
measure his provisions accordingly. He 
calculated to make them last a week; after 
that he would have to go hungry or giv 
himself up. : 

During the first three nights, as the hold 
was clammy and cold, he made himself a 
warm bed with the two rugs and his over- 


coat laid beneath the inner running board _ 


of the car. On the fourth night he awoke 
dripping with perspiration. For a time he 
thought some violent illness must have at- 
tacked him, but as he touched one object 
(Continued on Page 81) 
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many times 


fo get more 
power 


~-putan RCA power Radiotron 
UX-120, UX-171, or UX-210 
inthe last audio stage of your set. 


fo get more 
distance 


(on a storage battery set) 


—put the new special detector 
Radiotron UX-200-A in the de- 
tector socket. 


° e A 


RCA is not only making Radio- 
trons steadily better—but is fur- 
ther improving reception with 
these new special Radiotrons. 
Keep your set up to date. 


MADE BY THE 


better than 
In— 1921 


(0) 3 four times less drain on 
your “A” batteries than the 


storage battery tube of five years ago, 
the filament of a Radiotron UX-201-A 
throws across to the plate five times as 
many electrons-—-a steady stream of 
tiny electrical charges that carry the 
song and speech. This is a big increase 
in efficiency! 


And the Radiotron UX-201-A does 
not burn out——unless you apply a 
huge, excessive voltage. It does not 
die gradually, but keeps its efficiency 
almost to the very end of its life. 


These are but a few of the advances in 
vacuum tube making that have come 
from the laboratories of RCA and 
its associates——General Electric and 
Westinghouse. Unceasing research 
brings continual improvement in 
RCA Radiotrons, making possible 
ever better reception—at lowered cost. 


RAD O CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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RCA-Radiotron 


MAK ERs OF ULE RADIOLA 
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he storm that ruins the stylish shoe 
only makes U.S. rubbers look smarter 


HOE STYLES change con- 
stantly. You need new style 
rubbers to match them. And 

only rubbers that correspond in de- 
sign to the new shoe models can fit 
well, look well and wear. well. 


Every season our designers study 
all the latest models in shoes— 
every season our expert craftsmen 
produce newly designed rubbers to 
fit exactly all the most popular types 
of footwear. 


Such attention to style, com- 
bined with the skill developed in 75 
years of making this country’s most 
serviceable rubber footwear, has 


Here’s a rubber that keeps your feet 
dressed up! 


Designed to fit the new brogues that men like 
for sport and office wear, this rubber slips on 
and off easily—yet fits your shoe smartly and 
snugly, line for line. And because it fits—it 
wears! There’s a wide range of choice in other 
“U.S.” styles, too—for all kinds of weather 
and wear. 


“U.S.” rubbers and arctics are styled to look well, 
fit well and wear well! 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 


established ‘‘U.S.’’ rubbers and 


arctics as leaders in smartness. 


They’ re leaders in long wear, too. 
For into “U.S.” rubbers go the 
finest material and the finest work- 
manship. They’re the product of 
the largest manufacturer of rubber 
footwear in the world! 


It will pay you to look for the 
“U.S.” trade mark. “U.S.” rubbers 
and arctics are made only by 


United States Rubber Company 


The newest and smartest creation 
for women! 


At last a galosh that’s just the right height and 
just what particular women have asked us for! 
It’s warm without being clumsy—and it’s ideal 
for wear with street and dress shoes. It comes 
in your choice of gray or tan tweed or in black 
jersey. There are lots of other ‘‘ U.S.” styles 
too—all designed to fit your newest shoes. 


: 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
after another he realized that he was im- 
prisoned in a stifling oven. He had read 
about the Gulf Stream; this must be it. It 
was washing the metal sides of the ship and 
heating the closed compartment to the 
danger point. 

Forgetful of everything else, he stripped 
to his underclothing and lay panting on the 
bare scantlings with which the deck was 
floored. He was wide awake when a terri- 
fying sound reached his ears—hammering 
on the blocks that locked the hatch. He 
remembered exactly what he had planned 
to do, but the mere thought of scrambling 
into the car and hiding under the heavy 
rugs paralyzed him, so he lay quite still, 
scarcely daring to breathe. He heard the 
folding back of the tarpaulin and presently 
a dazzling shaft of light plunged down into 
the darkness. A moment later another sec- 
tion of the hatch was lifted and he heard 
a gruff voice call out, ‘‘ That will be enough, 
men. Get aft to Number Two.” 

All day long he stared up at the welcome 
light with mixed feelings of fear and thanks- 
giving. He checked his watch not only 
against the movement of the sun but 
against the ship’s bells, which he could 
now hear. At six o’clock the second dog- 
watch replaced the hatch covers and in the 
darkness Harry came slowly to his senses. 
The more he thought the matter over, the 
more was he astonished at his carelessness. 
What if the opening of the hatch had been 
a preliminary of making a port? Toward 
morning he dressed in spite of the heat, 
and threw the rugs into the car as he had 
originally found them. Two long nights 
and days passed before the slowing of the 
propeller and certain unmistakable sounds 
warned him that the vessel was about to 
enter a harbor. ; 

His first reaction was of rage at himself 
for not having realized that he would get 
such a warning in ample time; his next was 
to take his one long satisfying drink of 
water since leaving New York. After that 
he settled down to think. He was at one 
more of those crossings of the ways which 
offered ten chances of disaster to one of 
salvation, but he had the brains to fall back 
on the common-sense reasoning that had 
already served him. At whatever point he 
was caught, he was no worse off than if 
he had been caught before. Marked as he 
was, to stop anywhere was merely to toss 
up the sponge, and it was up to luck to 
stick by him or throw him over. 

Which should he do—hide behind the 
cargo and watch for a chance to climb out 
of the hold unnoticed, or cover himself with 
the rugs, ride to the pier and risk discovery 
at asingle throw? He decided on the latter 
course because it was quicker, and his pa- 
tience was at an end; also because he did 
not know whether the ship would go along- 
side or unload into lighters. If she lay off 
shore, his one chance of running the gant- 
let of watchful eyes unnoticed was to reach 
land as he had left it. 

He found he could get four of the empty 
bottles into his overcoat pockets; the rest, 
together with every scrap of evidence of his 
stay, he wrapped into a compact bundle. 
He placed it and the overcoat on the floor 
of the car; then he arranged the rugs over 
him in such a way as to provide a channel 
for air. Even so, he was on the point of 
collapse before he heard the hatch covers 
being lifted. From that moment on, how- 
ever, he was too excited to remember his 
discomfort. He heard men descend and ap- 
proach; he felt the car start, roll forward, 
tip and rise. He was aware of sudden bril- 
lianey at the end of his breathing tube, and 
a moment later came the thud of landing. 
He held his breath and listened with all the 
intensity of one who feels his life at stake. 
Clank of loosened grappling hooks; the 
sound of receding voices and whispering 
-bare feet. He uncovered his head. Some- 
‘one spoke close by and he ducked again. 

* “She looks all right,” said a drawling 
woice. ‘‘You go get some gas while I clear 
the baggage.” 

It was like a cue in a play. Harry 
counted thirty; now or never. He wormed 
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his way out of the rugs, turned quickly and 
the next instant was sitting apparently at 
his ease far back in the deep seat. Through 
the windshield and the windows he could 
see that ahead and to the sides the coast 
was clear. He took time to notice which 
way to the shore, then he pulled his soft hat 
low on his forehead, opened the door and 
stepped out. A passer-by almost collided 
with him and paused to look around curi- 
ously. Harry had an inspiration. More 
calmly than he could have imagined pos- 
sible, he kicked the nearest tire as if testing 
it and then walked to the next. Out of the 
corner of his eye he saw the stranger, a well- 
dressed colored man, shrug his shoulders 
and continue his way toward the ship. 

Feeling reassured, he reached into the 
car and picked up his overcoat and the 
bundle. A moment later he was walking 
along an interminable concrete jetty. He 
dared not hurry for fear of attracting atten- 
tion; but once he had schooled himself to 
a moderate pace, he gained the courage to 
look around. No one was near him. The 
heat was terrific and he stopped to rest, lay- 
ing package and overcoat on a stringer at 
the edge of the pier. He stared at them and 
thought hard; his toe crept forward and 
pushed them into the water. The package 
sank at once, and as the opened bottles in 
the pockets of the overcoat began to fill, it 
also sank. He sighed and looked up. 

The strangeness and beauty of his sur- 
roundings overwhelmed him. Never be- 
fore, not even in his dreams, had he seen 
such water and such a shore. Toward the 
open sea an island like a great lazy whale 
rose out of the porcelain blue of the bay. 
To the south and east, tumbled folds of 
dark-green velvet drew the eye heavenward 
along creased valleys to a tumultuous line 
of mountain peaks. Directly before him a 
city of dazzling whiteness was spread out 
like a fan. Where was he? He did not 
know. 

Iv 

S HE neared the end of the jetty he 
slowed down to a snail’s pace and 
watched to see what other people were do- 
ing. All the stevedores and porters he had 
noticed were black, muttering a jargon 
which he could not distinguish; and he was 
not surprised to find that the two police- 
men standing beside the exit also were 
colored. They seemed to pay little atten- 
tion to the passengers who were beginning 
to arrive from the boat, and he soon gath- 
ered that all baggage must have been ex- 
amined at the ship’s side. Having no lug- 
gage whatever, he was even less than a 
passenger—a mere visitor. He walked out 
from the precincts of the customs as un- 
molested as he had entered the pier in New 
York, and knew that at last he was a free 
man. Strangely enough, the completion of 
his escape did not give him half the thrill he 
had experienced after the success of the 
first step or at the moment in the hold 
when he had laughed aloud, filled to the ex- 

plosion point with elation. 

But he was soon to learn that he was not 
through with excitement. As he turned the 
first corner he saw a group of American 
marines bearing down on him, and in- 
stantly every fiber of his mind grew tense to 
the threat of danger. He did not have to 


_ stop to think to realize that if these rollick- 


ing young men once laid eyes on his nose 
he was lost. If a cabled description had not 
preceded him, it would surely soon follow in 
such detail as to make a photograph quite 
superfluous. In the next doorway sat an 
old darky presiding before a tray of strange 
foods. He stepped across her lap into the 
shade of a noisome hallway, took off his 
hat and began to fan himself violently. 
The marines passed. Where was he? In 
the Canal Zone? After all his luck that 
would be too cruel a stroke of fate. 

He pointed to the section of a banana 
leaf containing a turnover stuffed with 
some kind of hashed fish and held out an 
American dollar bill in payment. To his 
dismay the woman accepted it at once, 
handed him the food, counted out several 
coins and gave them to him. He examined 
the largest. On one side was a coat of arms 
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consisting of a palm tree, draped flags and 
two cannons, surrounded by the words 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.’’ On the other 
he read, ‘‘ République d’ Haiti.” 

So that was where he was. He sat on his 
heels just within the shadow of the doorway 
and tried out his French: ‘‘J1 fait chaud.’” 

She turned placid eyes upon him and 
murmured obligingly, ‘‘C’est vrai.” 

He knew she did not mean it, for the 
weather was not hot to her, but he was 
pleased that she had understood. He asked 
her if she talked English and her face 
hardened into the blank mask of the passive 
resister. She pretended she had not heard 
him and he did not repeat the question, for 
there was a smoldering light in her eyes 


which warned him he was on dangerous | 


ground. His ankles began to ache. He 
thrust forward his heels, sat on the beaten 
clay of the floor and began to eat his turn- 
over. He finished it and bought another, 
which he washed down with the cool wa- 
tery milk of a green coconut. Frequently 
marines passed, but never stopped. The 
darky’s customers were of the humblest of 
the natives, who spoke a patois of which he 
understood not a word. 

There was something about the strange- 
ness of his surroundings, of the food and 
the newness of the drink that seemed to 
carry him completely out of himself. He 


was happy with a content which could not | 
be attributed merely to the comfort of a | 


full stomach. It went deeper than that. 
It lifted mind as well as body, and ap- 
peared to open a road toward hope. He 
was amazed at its power until it came over 
him that at no time had the woman given 
the slightest attention to his nose. 


gotten deformity and tasted the joy once 
more of being a normal member of the hu- 
man family. She was black; he had 
a monstrous nose—psychologically, that 
made them partners! But she must have 
noticed it; if someone questioned her she 
would surely remember. He must make 
her his friend. He began to talk in French, 
at first falteringly, and then with increasing 
confidence. Finally he asked her pointedly, 
“What are all these American soldiers do- 
ing here?”’ 

“T ask it of myself!’ she muttered sul- 
lenly. 

“They are not my friends either,’ he 
murmured. ‘If they caught me they 
would make me prisoner. Tell me how to 
escape them.”’ ’ 

“Tt is not easy; they are everywhere. 
From Anse d’ Hainault to the Mole St. 
Nicolas, they are in every town.” 

‘What about the hills?” 

She smiled with a hard glint in her eyes. 
“They do not like the hills.”” She turned to 
look at him curiously. ‘‘Are you not afraid 
of the hills?”’ 

“Why should I be?”’ he asked, puzzled 
by her expression. Except for a shrug she 
did not answer, but kept her eyes with their 
strangely enigmatic look fastened steadily 
on his face. A newsboy passed, calling out 
a paper, and he handed her a coin, motion- 
ing her to buy him a copy. She complied, 
and without resuming her place behind the 
tray, told him to follow, and led him 
through the hallway to a small back room 
overlooking a squalid courtyard. There 
were a table and two homemade chairs, in 
one of which sat a very old man, so decrepit 
that he paid no attention when they en- 
tered. 

“Wait here,’”’ said the woman, and dis- 
appeared. 

Harry took the empty chair and tried to 
engage the old man in conversation, but 
elicited only two or three unintelligible 
grunts. He saw a cracked looking-glass 
nailed to the wall and went to it. Fora 
moment he felt no shock simply because he 
could not believe that what he looked at 
was a reflection of his own face; then the 
truth forced itself upon him. This horrible 
tramp with soiled hat, spotted clothes, ,a 
disfiguring nose and a week’s beard was 
himself! The innocent happiness he had 
known only a little while before became 

(Continued on Page 85) 


Aided | 
by her indifference, he himself had for- | 
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“Fortify for 
Fire Fighting” 


IMPROVED 


HERE are few “sure 

things’’ about any- 
thing. But one sure thing 
about Fire is a Gene Fire 
Extinguisher. 


No fire can grow big if 
an Improved &ene Fire 
Extinguisher is around. It 
destroys fire—smothers it. 
It is fire’s worst enemy. 


An Improved Gene Fire 
Extinguisher is a faithful 
friend—a hard fighter with 
a strong constitution. 
Stands a lot of hard usage 


—and still is serviceable. 
It will always be ready when 
needed. 


It is a “sure thing” to last 
long—serve well—and kill fire. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Sirene Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 
fyrene Fire Extinguishers. 


vant a “ ¥ 2 
“Don’t you wish YOUR engine was 
the ‘take-apart’ kind?’’ 


Here’s an Engine 
worth waiting for! 


OYS—how many times have you wished 

you could take your electric engine to 
pieces? How many times have you tried— 
and had to send it away to be fixed—be- 
cause it just wouldn’t go: back together 
again for you? ; 

Here’s an engine that you can take apart 
—often as you want to! And then put it to- 
gether again—with no tool but a screw 
driver—and find that it runs again just the 
same as before! 

More fun, isn’t it, than just watching your 
train go? 


Deifam 


LOCO-BUILDER 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 


are sold in leading stores in a wide variety of 
passenger and freight trains, from $6 up to 
$36. The Dorfan Loco-Builder Engine also 
comes separately, either assembled or taken 
apart, with simple directions, which any boy 
can understand, for putting together. 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL FREECATALOG 


r=— FREE PRIZE CONTEST FOR BOYS l= 
Show this ad to your toy Dealer and ask for a I 
Free Entry Blank for the Dorfan Prize Letter 1 
Contest. 100 big prizes—Radio sets, Watches, I 
Camping Outfits, Movie Cameras, Bicycles, and I 
2000 Dorfan Licensed Engineer Diplomas. Closes J 
January 15th. If Dealer hasn’t Blanks, write us. : 
I 

I 

I 


THE DORFAN COMPANY 
Dept. S-11 137 Jackson St., Newark, N. J. 


DEALERS: Wire or write for Blanks. 
No boy can enter without one. 
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“for greatest beauty 


Christmas is the day of days for the giving of a fine watch. No gift could . 
be more of a necessity than an accurate timekeeper; no gift more con- 
stantly useful every day. None could impart greater pleasure at the 


me A 


moment of its giving 


There are two positive requirements for Elgin complete watches 
—timekeeping efficiency and beauty of appearance. To attain 
this latter, we have turned to Wadsworth for many of our most 


beautiful designs. 
DE FOREST HULBURD, President 


Elgin National Watch Company 


GRUEN 


For many years, Wadsworth has made all our gold 
filled cases. Illustrated here are three examples of cases de- 
signed exclusively for Gruen movements, including the Pen- 
tagon, which is one of our patented shapes. 

FRED G. GRUEN, President 
The Gruen Watch Company 


H ALMA L. TOWN 


We have chosen Wadsworth Cases for several of our new 
models. Wadsworth Cases were selected not only for beauty of 
design but also because their known quality is worthy of casing 
Hamilton Accuracy. 


CHARLES F. MILLER, President 
The Hamilton Watch Company 
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Again we have turned to Wadsworth for specially designed 
cases as shown here. The popularity of our Bunn Special for 
railroad men and our new A. Lincoln thin model has fully 
justified our choice of Wadsworth Cases. 


HENRY BUNN, Vice-President 
The Illinois Watch Company 


TEA A NUN TERS 


Practically all the popular Tavannes Watches for men and 
women are dressed in cases made especially for us by Wads- 
worth. The watches illustrated are representative examples of 
the beauty and variety of designs. 

ADOLPHE SCHWOB, President 
Adolphe Schwob, Inc. 
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in watch case design ( 


the worlds foremost manufacturers 
and importers look to WapsworTH 


ATURALLY, it must be a good watch—a 
watch of established quality and with recog- 
nized standing as a thoroughly reliable time 
keeper. For nothing is more exasperating 
than a watch which does not keep good time. 


You will therefore, in all probability, select a movement 
bearing the name of one of the watchmakers or importers 
whose statements appear on the page opposite. 


Each of these names represents an enviable reputation in 
the field of watchmaking. One may mean more to you than 
another. But taken all together they mean watches as fine 
as can be procured anywhere. 


Such are the watch manufacturers and importers who for 
more than thirty-five years have consistently selected Wads- 
worth Cases to dress and protect their better movements. 


Why should not you, then, place the same reliance in the 


| i 
beae Wadsworth name as do these master watchmakers? 
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In buying a watch, whatever the movement you select, 
or your jeweler recommends, see that it comes dressed in a 
case by Wadsworth, for more than a generation the acknowl 
edged style leaders in watch case design. 


Among the many Wadsworth creations you will find a 
case exactly suited to your taste, and at a price easily within 
your means, 

And the mark “Wadsworth Quality” stamped inside is 
your assurance of correct design, finest workmanship, and 
that exactness of fit essential to adequate protection of the 
intricate mechanism contained within. 


THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE COMPANY 
DAYTON, KENTUCKY, SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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‘L growing metropolis of the fast developing 


Southeast invites you to shave its opportunztzes 


ibe discovery of Florida by the American 
people led to a speculative rush into the state 
that, for a time, overshadowed agricultural 
and industrial development. The end of that 
movement, we hope for all time, again places 
investment ahead of speculation and puts serv- 
ice instead of quick profits once more in com- 
mand. We welcome this change and invite the 
public to help Florida realize her natural and 
inevitable growth. 


Jacksonville is the recognized banking, 
manufacturing and shipping center not only 
for Florida, but for the whole Southeast— 
America’s fastest developing region. The five 
trunk-line railroads converge through Jack- 
sonville; steamships to and from the Atlantic 
ports, South America and Europe load and re- 
load at her ample docks; new factories and 
industries are locating here; skyscrapers, 
homes, roads and schools are being built as 
population grows and as wealth increases 


Believers in |acksonuille 


““AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS MEN 
INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING. 
AFFILIATED WITH JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE” 


sare 


from the rendering of service to the Southeast 
and to the nation. 


Jacksonville is the logical metropolis for 
your new branch house, factory or assembly 
plant. National industries find their lowest 
operating costs for the whole country in Jack- 
sonville. So far as known, no distributor ever 
left Jacksonville after locating here; all have 
exceeded their programs of growth. Jackson- 
ville’s power rates are of the lowest for the 
entire country; its year-round mild climate is 
friendly to low operating costs; it is within 36 
hours’ shipping distance of 55 per cent of the 
population of the United States. Although 
Jacksonville already clears millions of tons of 
choice winter fruits and vegetables to Amer- 
ica’s tables, development or tte vast agricul- 
tural possibilities of the surrounding territory 
has hardly been started. 


Ideally located on the mighty St. Johns River, Jacksonville's commercial 
and industrial development is constantly going forward. 


AS asa 
p= 


With all its financial opportunities, Jack- 
sonville in the center of the beautiful St. Johns 
River valley offers ideal opportunities for 
year-round recreation and happy living. Life 
in Jacksonville is healthful and full ap all of 
the things worth while. Its climate is stimu- 
lating in summer, mild and delightful in 
winter—it is becoming more and more the 
summer and winter playground for those who 
would combine money-making with happy, 
enjoyable living. 

Why not come here and see for yourself 
what you have for Jacksonville and what this 
fast developing city has to give you? Have you 
money to invest, would you start a new busi- 
ness, have you a profession that could be 
realized most fully here? If you desire any 
particular kind of information about Jackson- 
ville and its opportunities, write us. Your 
letter will receive immediate attention. 
Address, Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 
318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


2 Uachsonville 
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(Continued from Page 81) 
grotesque. He turned away despondently, 
sat down, took up the paper and started to 
read in spite of the failing light. 

It was a broad sheet of four pages of six 
columns each, and presented an absurdly 
imposing appearance. He gathered before 
he had read far that it was the official 
mouthpiece of the current government. 
Half the first page was taken up with two 
leading articles, both attacking the same 
rival publication; the other half was de- 
voted to advertisements which looked like 
more leading articles, and to a signed letter 
from France which might have been written 
from around the corner. He began to be 
amused, and turned to the foreign news 
within. There was one short cable from 
France, another from Germany, a third 
from England and a fourth from Italy. 
Beneath the last was an item given almost 
equal importance and headed, Criminel 
Fugitif. Just as he had felt no shock at the 
moment of seeing his face in the mirror, so 
did he read once through the entire para- 
graph quite calmly. Then he read it again 
with cold sweat forming on his forehead: 


We are informed by the American consul 
that the alleged embezzler, Harry Jones, de- 
scribed in last Monday’s issue of this paper, is 
now suspected of murder. The victim was his 
friend, Julien Detwetter, whose body has been 
found in a locality known as Jasmine Pool, near 
the important city of Leaming in the United 
States of North America. A corner torn from a 
newspaper. and transfixed to the soil by a 
pocketknife contained the words: ‘‘Search for 
Harry Jones.” The handwriting, though barely 
legible, is said to be that of. the drowned man. 


Harry sat crouched beside the table, 
crushing the newspaper into a moist ball 
between his wet hands. Here was some- 
thing that made all the rest of life seem 
like a light-hearted holiday. ‘‘The alleged 
embezzler, Harry Jones.’’ The words were 
burned into his eyes as if with a branding 
iron. The knowledge of his innocence had 
prevented his ever imagining them in print: 
They were ugly—horribly ugly. Strangely 
enough, that blacker phrase, ‘‘suspected of 
murder,” did not trouble his spirit in the 
same way, even though it frightened him 
more. Julian must have deduced quickly 
enough who had taken the bonds from his 
dispatch case. He must have gone back to 
Leaming in rage and despair, to hear of 
Harry’s departure. It was like him to kill 
himself, but it was more like him still to try 
to leave behind a diabolical legacy. Who 
else could have seen the chance to weave so 
strong a net with such flimsy material? 

The net was not really strong, but only 
Harry himself knew that. He could go 
back, he could tell about the bonds and dis- 
close their whereabouts, he could prove 
that he had gone all the way to the Erie 
Station on the morning train. If he gave 
himself up at once he could establish that 
he had left New York too soon to have gone 
back to his favorite walk past Jasmine 
Pool in the interval. He could surely free 
himself of the charges of murder and of 
theft, though a black stain might remain; 
but it wasn’t worth while. It wasn’t worth 
while for an extraordinary reason. The 
thing that kept him from returning to con- 
front a jury was a bit of cracked mirror 
nailed to the wall of the room. He imagined 
himself a juror, a judge, a reporter, a mor- 
bid spectator, looking at that face. 

He arose and started toward the door. 
The room as well as the courtyard had 
grown dark with surprising swiftness. He 
could just make out the form of the old 
man, doubled up in sleep, and he almost 
collided with a figure that seemed to arise 
from nowhere. It was his friend, the street 
vender. She took him by the hand and led 
him across the open space into an alley 
which debouched on a narrow street. Once 
there, she freed him and walked ahead. She 
Was wearing a white cotton dress, and he 
followed it through one back way after an- 
other until they came out it last on a 
country road; then he drew .. vel with her. 

“Keep back,” she muttered. ‘Don’t 
walk with me.” 

“Why not?” he asked, calmed by the 
apparent emptiness of the night. 
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‘Stay back as far as you can see my 
skirt,’ she ordered again. “Leave it to 
children to be childish.” 

He wondered how much she knew, and 
obeyed. They walked for hours, all night 
long, the towering hills on their left and 
the murmuring bay on their right. The 
dawn came early, and at the first sign of 
light the woman turned sharply away from 
the water. Almost immediately they began 
to climb, and in half an hour they had 
scaled a rounded knoll that seemed high 
when one looked down, but a mere mound 
when one looked up. Thereshe stopped 
with a wave of her hand toward the over- 
hanging mountains. 

“Take no road,” she advised him; ‘“‘ only 
the little paths.’”’ When he handed her a 
five-dollar bill, she glanced at it and said, 
“Tt is too much, but I will keep it, because 
I am poor.” 

Harry looked at her intently. “They 
will offer you a hundred times that to tell 
them;where I have gone.” 

“Take no road; only the little paths,’ 
she repeated with her enigmatic smile. 
“When you are hungry tell the hill people 
you hate the soldiers.”” She unknotted a 
handkerchief and disclosed a handful of 
eoins. “‘ Here is all the small money I took 
in today; buy it from me, for you will 
need it.” 

A moment later he stood alone, watching 
her descend by the way they had come. 
Before him stretched a panorama of beauty 
so stupendous that it seemed to exclude 
humanity and made him gasp with loneli- 
ness. Beneath his feet was the clustered 
village of Petit Goave, with its toes glued 
in the melted turquoise of the endless bay, 
studded only by the huge whale-backed 
emerald of the Ile de la Gonave. Behind 
and to his right were tumbled mountains of 
the texture of cut velvet, piled ever higher 
on the hills that cupped the pale green of 
sugar-cane fields, set like enamel in the 
plains. He could see the jetty and the ship 
on which he had been astowaway. Against 
the surrounding grandeur they looked like 
tiny toys forgotten by a child. 

Suddenly, from beyond the dazzling 
whiteness of Port-au-Prince, a speck rose 
swirling in the air and came rapidly toward 
him. He stared at it unbelievingly, it 
seemed so wrong, so out of place against 
that untroubled sky. While it was still far 
away he could hear the droning roar of the 
motor that droveit, and the sound filled him 
with a double rage. This disturber of colos- 
sal peace was also his particular enemy. He 
crept under the dome of a thick bush and 
stayed there until the flying machine, fol- 
lowing the coast line, had passed out of 
sight and hearing. Then he arose and 
turned toward the mountains. The deep 
clefts of the ascending valleys were thickly 
forested, while the rounded’ ridges in be- 
tween were comparatively bare. He 
picked out a depression that climbed almost 
to the ridge of the first range and headed for 
its base. 

Hours later, panting and dripping with 
sweat, he came out on that first rise, only 
to open up a vista of new valleys and higher 
peaks. A hut invited him. It was miser- 
able in itself but startlingly bejeweled with 
a thick growth of green on its thatched 
roof, with the scarlet flame of poinsettias 
against one wall, and all about the golden 
globes of oranges, hanging heavily on clus- 
tering trees. He searched in vain for the 
owner, refreshed himself with some of the 
fruit, and then started on again, descending 
a little sometimes, but only in order to 
climb higher. All the valleys were in- 
credibly, almost defiantly luxuriant. In 
their depths they were untouched by man, 
who preferred to till the steep sides of the 
hills to coming to grips with the viscous 
primeval growth. Generally there was a 
tinkling stream and a hard-beaten though 
narrow path, with an occasional masked 
offshoot that told of a dwelling near by. 

He came across a woman washing 
clothes, and after some difficulty made her 
understand that he was hungry. She went 
to her hut, and while she was boiling him 
a yam he took some of her coarse soap and 
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sought out a pool deep enough for his pur- 
pose. It seemed to him that the sensuous 
pleasures of all baths, past and future, were 
gathered into an essence for his individual 
enjoyment. He scrubbed his naked body 
until it shone like white moonlight beneath 
the running water; then he rolled in the 
cold stream, cast out his arms, propped the 
back of his head on a mossy ledge and 
stared up at huge tentlike leaves on some 
exotic towering tree. 

It was all unbelievable, a fantastic 
dream, and again he was happy in forgetful- 
ness. Midge Frazier would love this 
stream. She would pick out a pool of her 
own and call out excitedly at the sight of 
every new and unheard-of thing. She 
would have loved, too, the view from the 
first hill, seen in loneliness only this morn- 
ing, already so far behind. She would have 
shared it with him, made its piercing beauty 
easier to bear. Then he remembered—he 
remembered the marines, the newspaper 
clipping and his face as he had last seen it 
in the glass. 

He laughed aloud hoarsely and struggled 
to his feet, only to reel and fall to his knees. 
What a joke! Midge Frazier married to 
that face! He had to put’his hand on the 
bank to steady himself before he could rise, 
and even so he could hardly keep his bal- 
ance. It took him a long while to dress, 
and by the time he had put on his coat he 
realized he would not feel the heat again 
that day. He was cold, not so much on the 
outside of his body as in the very marrow of 
his bones. The hot food the woman had 
prepared, washed down with native coffee, 
seemed to put him right again. He paid 
her and started on. 

At sunset he reached the top of the 
divide and could see the sea both to the 
north and south. It was far down, but as- 
tonishingly near, not more than fifteen 
miles on a level line in either direction. But 
so far down! It looked as if he might 
throw out a stone, wait, and see it splash; 
yet to the east the peak of La Selle still 
lifted his eyes heavenward. All about him, 
cluttering his feet, were tumbled hills. 
Wilderness and a profound stillness, the 
silence of the heights; even the barking of 
a dog seemed to come up to him stripped 
of sound. A man could die here and not 
regret it. He could enter peace before 
death, lie down with a smile and leave his 
bones to bleach into harmony with a visi- 
ble eternal scheme. 

Harry sat on a flat rock, hunched his 
knees within the circle of his arms and 
watched the red disk of the sun cut its way 
neatly into the distant sea. At first it slid 
down smoothly, then he saw that it was 
whirling—whirling like a buzz saw. In 
place of sparks, it shot off great black blobs 
that described a high are and then disap- 
peared into space instead of falling into the 
ocean, as they should have done. He threw 
up his hands to cover his eyes, but he could 
still see the black blobs shooting off the 
edge of the whirling sun. He turned sick at 
the stomach and retched. Then he knew he 
had a headache—the first sudden splitting 
headache of his whole life. 

It drove him frantic. He leaped to his 
feet and started to run to get away from it, 
but the incline was too steep for running. 
He fell, rolled, scrambled, caught his bal- 
ance and lost it again. He reeled from bush 
to bush and then from tree to tree until he 
came into the abrupt darkness of a valley 
bottom and found himself on a vine- 
brushed path. Knowing that he must keep 
to that path at all costs, he sank to his 
hands and knees and followed it like a dog. 
Presently his eyes grew accustomed to the 
dusk; he got to his feet again and walked as 
rapidly as his strength and the narrow way 
would allow. 

Before long he saw an opening of the 
trees and the gleam of one tiny light and 
then another. He hastened on, and pres- 
ently found himself stumbling in the midst 
of a nest of weirdly strange constructions. 
They were built of plastered masonry, and 
except for their strength looked like toy 
houses, no higher than his waist. They had 
pitched roofs, pillars and alcoves, but no 
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windows. In the recessed spaces and hbe- 
tween the columns were crude offerings in 
various stages of decay, and here and there 
a ghostly lighted candle. He was in a 
graveyard. 

A feeling of rebellion more than of panic 
seized him; death onthe heights, yes, but not 
here! He felt his way between the clammy 
little houses, his head hot and his body 
cold, his teeth chattering one moment and 
locked together the next so tightly it was a 
wonder they didn’t crack. His throat was 
raw and sore. Instinctively he headed for 
the dip in the nearest valley, plunged down 
it, and came eventually upon the usual 
trail paralleling a noisy brook. In spite of 
the fact that it seemed better worn than 
any he had followed for many hours, the 
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new path suddenly headed almost at right 
angles into the stream and ended. He 
searched in vain for any continuation on 
the other side and went back to see if he 
had missed a branch, but found none. 
Since there was no other way, he stepped 
into the water and began to walk down- 
stream, pushing the encroaching verdure 
aside as he advanced. Sometimes the water 
barely covered his ankles; sometimes it 
rose, icy cold, halfway to his knees. The 
glimmer of a band of sky ahead and the 
steady hum of a waterfall warned him that 
he was on a mountainside and in danger, 
but he was far beyond caring. The sound of 
the waterfall came nearer and nearer. He 
moved more slowly, feeling the banks on 
either side in search of the lost path. The 
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next moment he stepped on a slanting rock, 
slippery with moss. His feet flew from 
under him and he shot out into space. 
Even in the air, he was aware of pale light 
from the open sky and could see just be- 
neath him what looked like a patch of 
sharply tilted meadow. He fell on it and 
grasped desperately at the tender green 
growth. It broke away in his hands and he 
slid to the ground with a thud before an 
open door. The jolt seemed to burst his 
aching head wide open to the accompani- 
ment of a blinding flare of light. 

Then there was total darkness, but not 
peace, for pain followed him even into 
unconsciousness. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


By Eugene Whitmore 


ECENTLY I talked with the vice presi- 

dent in charge of sales of a great food- 
products company. He was telling me how 
he won his position over the heads of older 
men—older in age as well as in years of 
service with his company. His story fol- 
lows: ‘ 

“As I sat waiting to be assigned my work 
the first day I came here, I looked over the 
sea of faces in the office. Suddenly my 
natural elation at landing my first position 
turned to fear. I realized that nine hun- 
dred people worked for this company that 
had just annexed me to its pay roll. All 
nine hundred of them were my seniors. 
And the employment manager had assured 
me that promotion was made according to 
seniority ! 

“T asked myself over and over again if 
my chances wouldn’t be better with asmaller 
company. Nine hundred people to be pro- 
moted, fired, to die or resign before I could 
hope to be president of the company. The 
prospect discouraged me. I had heard that 
a certain industrial captain had said that he 
would simply hire a new office boy and go 
ahead if the president of any of his various 
companies died or suddenly resigned. In 
a way this was reassuring, but the step-by- 
step method of promotion seemed slow and 
tedious to me that first day when I realized 
that approximately nine hundred people 
had seniority rights over me. 

“While I was still debating the desira- 
bility of seeking a new position with a 
smaller company a suggestion contest was 
announced. The company offered fifty dol- 
lars to the employe submitting the best 
suggestion for the improvement of any proc- 
ess or method used in our organization. 
When I thought of the contest it seemed as 
if it would be impossible for me, one of the 
youngest employes, to think of any idea 
which these nine hundred other people had 
not already thought of or tried. But I had 
sixty days in which to enter the contest.” 


Cutting Down Competition 


“Before the closing date I submitted six — 


suggestions. Most of my ideas came from 
listening to complaints of my fellow em- 
ployes, or from making notes of things that 
delayed our work. Imagine my surprise a 
few days later when it was announced that 
one of my suggestions had been awarded 
first prize. Although the fifty dollars seemed 
like a fortune to me, nevertheless the fact 
that I had won this recognition meant even 
more. 

‘‘Some months later I learned why I re- 
ceived the prize. Only nineteen suggestions 
were submitted, six of which were mine. 
Out of nine hundred employes only thir- 
teen besides myself had enough energy or 
initiative to write out a suggestion. 

‘This experience started me to thinking. 
I saw that only a small percentage of our 
employes were really trying to get ahead. 
I didn’t have nine hundred competitors for 


the president’s job, because, if the contest 
was any criterion, not more than 1 or 2 per 
cent were actually making any effort to get 
ahead. It was a great comfort to me when 
I thought this over. My tasks seemed 
lighter, the road to the top much shorter. 

‘“My six suggestions out of a total of 
nineteen attracted the attention of the 
president, who was a member of the com- 
mittee on awards. He sent for me and told 
me to keep both eyes open and promotion 
would be certain. 

‘“As I analyzed my chances for advance- 
ment it seemed as if the sales department 
offered the quickest route to promotion. I 
applied to the sales manager for a transfer 
to this department. He waved me back to 
my high stool in the accounting division. 
The sales department had no vacancies, 
except for experienced men, he told me. 

“‘T went back as directed and stayed 
there until vacation time rolled around. 
Back to the sales manager I went. I asked 
for an opportunity to try out as a salesman 
at my own expense during my vacation. 
He was inclined to laugh, but after he 
learned that nothing else would make me 
happy he agreed to supply me with a sample 
case, price list and order book. He assigned 
me to a territory which was then vacant 
because several men had failed in it. 

‘Between the time I obtained his per- 
mission to try my fortunes as a salesman 
and the first day of my vacation I studied 
our product at every spare opportunity. 
I went to lunch daily with some visiting 
salesman and plied him with questions. 
Istudied our advertising, form letters, recipe 
books and printed matter as a pool-room 
loafer studies the racing forms. 

‘“When I started out to the territory I 
was frightened and panicky. In those days 
there was a lot of mystery surrounding 
salesmanship and I had many conflicting 
bits of advice thrown at me. But one de- 
termination stuck in my mind—I would 
break some sort of record. I felt certain 
that it would be impossible for me to break 
any sales records, but I knew it would 
probably be easy to break all records for 
the actual number of calls made in one 
week. I went out determined to break this 
record. 

“By the end of the week I had made 
more than one hundred and fifty calls. The 


following Monday when I reported back to 
the office the sales manager was unstinted 
in his praise. At first I couldn’t understand 
why he praised me so liberally. Later in 
the day I learned I had led the sales force 
that week. Everybody in the office thought 
I must be a born salesman. I was nothing 
of the kind. 

“In breaking the record for the number 
of dealers visited I naturally sold more 
goods than the regular salesmen, because 
the average number of calls a week was 
considerably under one hundred.” 


Out to Break Records 


“Soon after, I was given a regular terri~ 
tory. My only thought was to break some 
record constantly. One month I determined 
to break all records for putting in window 
displays. The next month I went out to 
lead the sales force in the number of new 
accounts opened. The following month my 
heart was set on hanging up a new record 
for the number of dealers visited; again I 
tried to smash records for the largest num- 
ber of items per individual order. In a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases I succeeded 
in breaking these various records because 
no one else tried very hard to beat me. 

“After I had traveled as a salesman for 
two years I was given charge of a district 
and made district manager. For a time it 
looked as if I should stay in this position 
indefinitely, because everyone told me the 
sales manager was married to his job and 
would hold it until death. He seemed un- 
usually healthy too. I was a district mana- 
ger for four years, when he resigned to go — 
into business for himself. 

‘His assistant was given his job and I 
was made assistant general sales manager. 
The former assistant couldn’t get along 
with the men in the field because he had 
never been a salesman. He resigned in less 
than two years and I stepped into his shoes 
as head of the sales department. 

‘From there it was but a short step to 
the position of general manager. I am not 
trying to make a display of modesty when 
I say I have very few, if any, abilities not 
possessed by the average man. Most of 
the men over whose heads I have been pro- 
moted are as capable as I; the only differ- 
ence is that they didn’t try. 

‘‘Whatever success I have enjoyed has 
been due to that early discovery I made: 
That only a very small percentage of our 
seniors are really trying; that, instead of 
having the entire personnel of our organi- 
zation to compete with for promotion, the 
veriest tyro in any organization has but a 
fraction of the total number of employes 
as competitors for the highest positions.”’ 

I left this 1an with a new idea: That it 
isn’t as diff -alt to get to the top of our 
huge present-day organizations as it may 
seem; there are so few trying that the man 
who really tries can’t avoid standing out 
from the others. 
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““At my own house, of course,’’ she re- 
torted. ‘‘They told me you had the key.” 

He hesitated, considering; then he said 
slowly: ‘‘ Why, the fact is, Emily, it ain’t 
fit for you there yet. I haven’t got to it. 
Got so much to do here.’’ And he added, 
“Did they tell you I bought the place—off 
the town?” 

“T always looked to buy it back when I 
could,” she said, her voice stiff and 
strained. 

He stood a moment, then began to strip 
off his apron. ‘“I’ll walk over with you,” 
he decided, ‘“‘ quick as I get the key.” 

“T don’t need you,” she retorted. 

He smiled. ‘‘Well, I want to talk to 
you,” he replied. 

She might have protested more, but he 
went back along the hall and disappeared, 
and by the time he returned she was sub- 
missive. So they moved along the road 
together. 

“T hated to see your old place going 
down,” he said soberly, and his tone was 
so gentle that she somehow melted toward 
him. 

“T hated having it go,” she agreed. 
“But the taxes kept right on, and I wasn’t 
ready to come back to stay.’’ Her indig- 
nation returned. ‘I didn’t look for anyone 
to buy it.” 

“T bought two-three places,” he ex- 
plained, as though defending himself 
against any charge of particular malice. 
“The old Holman house, and Gillaspie’s.” 

She looked at him curiously. The Hol- 
man farm had been abandoned near twenty 
years; the house was one of the two or 
three very old houses in town, had long 
since fallen near decay. Gillaspie’s was 
just beyond the Woodman place, toward 
the village. There the buildings were in 
better order; that purchase she might 
understand. But 

“T don’t see what anybody’d want with 
the Holman place,” she protested. 

He smiled faintly. ‘“‘The house wasn’t 
good for much,” he agreed. “‘I’ve tore it 
down.” He added, with a curious effect of 
making conversation: ‘‘ You see, I learned 
the carpenter’s trade, and I kind of like 
working around with a hammer and a saw. 


I like the smell of wood.” 


She scarce heard him for the fear that 
struck her heart. ‘“‘You’re not going to 
tear my house down?” she cried. 

He shook his head. ‘‘I thought I’d fix it 
up,” he explained; “that and Gillaspie’s, 
after I get done with mine.”’ They were in 
the yard by this time, and he fitted the key 
and thrust open the stiff old door. She 
looked at him doubtfully; but he stood 
aside, and Emily fled away from him, into 
the house that had been her home. 

He did not follow her; she found herself 
alone in the dark and shuttered rooms. She 
had been here for a day the year before; 
but it seemed to her that since that time 
an odor of decay had entered in, and a 
sour smell of moldering wood. For a little 
she stood bowed and helpless, feeling the 
weight of the old place upon her shoulders; 
and her eyes were filled and swimming. 
Then she began to work at the windows, 
seeking to open them, but she could not do 
so. They were stiff and difficult; the shut- 
ters were rusted, and her strength was in- 
sufficient. Bert, she thought, had gone 
home, else he would come to help her now. 
But when she went to the front door to see, 
he was sitting there beneath the elm before 
the door. 

“‘T can’t get the windows open,” she said, 
a little helplessly. 

He hesitated, then rose and came into 
the house with her. A cobweb streaked her 
glasses, so she took them off. Inside the 
house it was warm, stifling her; she laid 
aside her hat and brushed back her hair 
with her hands. Then as light came in she 
began to see so many things to do. 

The man went about opening the win- 
dows, his great hands forcing them to sub- 
mission and obedience; she watched him 
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let in the beauty of the sunlight and the 
little stirring currents of cool and cleansing 
air; she followed him, almost uncon- 
sciously, as he went to and fro, upstairs and 
down. There was a curious, large freedom 
about him; he moved so gustily that he 
seemed to blow away the odor of decay. 
Now and then he spoke, panting a little 
with his exertions. ‘‘Have to get a pry to 
start that sash. It’s froze tight.” And 
again: ‘I’m going to start fixing this house 
over soon as I get done with mine.’’” And 
in a rear bedroom upstairs: “‘If there was 
three windows here instead of one, it’d be 
right pretty and light in the afternoons.” 
And when his labors presently were slack- 
ened he said: “‘They’ve cut up the up- 
stairs some, and bricked in chimneys, here 
and downstairs too. It’s going to be a job, 
putting it back the way it used to be.” 

She had followed him about, curiously 
infected by the very extravagance of his 
own energy, a little afraid of him and of his 
ways. But she said at this, “I remember 
when pa did it. I was about ten years old.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully. ‘‘Do 
you?” he asked. “I wish you was going to 
be around to show me how to go at it.” 
She made no reply to that; and a moment 
later he asked straightly, ‘‘Are you stay- 
ing on a spell?”’ 

“T’ll be here two-three days,” she said 
reluctantly. And added, as a concession, 
“ Anyway.” 

For Emily found herself beginning to 
think rebelliously of normal school. 


By and by she went back with Bert to 
have supper at his farm. “I’ve got a 
woman from East Harbor looking out for 
me,” he explained. ‘Mrs. Prine.” He 
chuckled. ‘‘Guess she thinks I’m in a bad 
way; but she’s a good cook and keeps 
things nice. And she can put you up, and 
tomorrow you can get settled over here.” 

Emily had spoken of the place, over and 
over, as hers; she had some vague hope 
that this might provoke him into remind- 
ing her of his ownership. Then she could 
be angry with him. But his persistent good 
nature and his mild acceptance of her claim 
to ownership left her no target for her 
smoldering anger and distress. So she 
went home to supper with him submissively. 

Mrs. Prine, she found, expected her; 
when Emily protested that her coming 
must be an inconvenience the woman said 
gloomily, “‘Mr. Woodman told me he’d 
fetch you, and there’s always enough in 
the house to feed an army, and everything 
to do with that a body can think of.” 

Emily found that this was, indeed, true. 
Bert, having brought the two together, left 
them while he went about minor businesses 
of his own; and Emily found herself con- 
fronted with a bewildering succession of 
wonders. There was an electric-lighting 
plant, bulbs already hung in some of the 
rooms, the wiring cables visible here and 
there where Woodman was setting them in 
the walls. There was a new stove in the 
kitchen, and there were taps above the 
sink; and Emily cried, ‘‘ Running water!’’ 

“Nothing else would do him,” Mrs. 
Prine confessed. ‘‘He’s a fool to spend 
money. He’s gone and got a bathroom 
upstairs.” 

“But where does the water come from?” 
Emily protested, and Mrs. Prine explained 
in the tone of one who has done her best to 
avert the calamity: ‘‘He’s got a big lead 
tank in the attic, and a pump down cellar, 
runs by electricity. And an engine to 
make the electricity, and the Lord only 
knows what he’ll be a-buying next.” 

Emily held her tongue, but she used her 
eyes. The place was still in some degree of 
chaos, the wiring not completed, the car- 
pentry half done; but enough had already 
been begun to give her some glimpse of 
what the finished work would be. 

“Tt’s not like a farm at all,’’ she said 
when they sat at supper. ‘‘It’s like living 
in town somewhere.” 
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“Better,” Bert assured her. ‘I don’t 
know where you could go in town and look 
out and see that.’”’ He pointed to the rear 
window; and Emily found that even from 
her chair she could see the benign sweep of 
river, dark water cool against dark wood. 
“T’m going to put a wider window there,” 
he explained. ‘‘And another in the other 
room, and open up the upstairs on that side 
so the house will kind of look that way. 
Leave the front toward the road the same.” 

Mrs. Prine made a disapproving sound. 
“And go on the town when you're done,” 
she predicted. 

He smiled a little, spoke again to Emily. 
“T want to fix up your house the same 
way,” he explained. ‘‘There’s that little 
front bedroom upstairs will do for a bath- 
room; and a good cellar, and the fireplaces 
will be nice when I get the old bricks out.” 

She caught, faintly, the infection of his 
project. ‘It will cost a lot of money,” she 
protested uncertainly. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Well, I never could see 
any use in money unless you spend it,”’ he 
told her. 

After supper, in the early twilight, he in- 
sisted on showing her over the house, ex- 
plaining what he had done and what he 
planned to do, and he spoke then of the 
Gillaspie place. ‘‘That’s newer than this 
house—and yours,”’ he explained. ‘‘Won’t 
take so much fixing up. I thought some of 
putting a porch on back, over the kitchen. 
Make the kitchen cooler, and a nice place 
to sleep, in summer, out there. And the 
barn’s good.” 

She was uneasy, yet interested too. 
“T’d like to see our house kept up,”’ she 
confessed. 

“The thing that bothers me,” he told 
her—‘‘I can do the carpentry and figure 
that out all right. But when it comes to 
the floors and the walls it kind of stumps 
me. I don’t know whether it would look 
better to paint the walls or paper them; 
and the floors, I don’t know whether they’d 
ought to be stained or painted, or just 
oiled.’”’ He chuckled. ‘‘Mrs. Prine, she 
says she likes a kitchen floor oiled. It 
scrubs better.” 

“Tt takes a woman to decide those 
things,’’ she agreed. 

Later he insisted on walking home with 
her, for she had decided to sleep in her 
father’s house that night. And before he 
left her there, he asked again, ‘‘How long 
did you say you could stay?” 

The day had been warm; the night was 
still and the air lay like a fragrant pool 
about them, heavy with the scent of blos- 
soms. She made a movement of rebellion. 
“‘T was going to normal school,” she con- 
fessed; added a moment later, “‘I’d like to 
stay here.’ Then laughed helplessly. 
“But I’m a working woman.” 

“‘T’ll tell you,”’ he said soberly. “‘I could 
use you; you could help me a lot about 
this house, and the painting and the paper 
and all. I could afford to hire you to help 
through the summer.” “ 

She moved nervously aside, a little 
afraid. ‘“‘I’ll have to go back,’ she pro- 
tested. 

He caught at his own idea, enlarged upon 
it, drove it home. ‘‘How much would you 
have to have?”’ he asked. ‘What do they 
pay you? You’d be worth a good deal to 
me ” 


She shook her head. ‘“‘I guess not.” 

“Tt’ll be kind of fun here,’”’ he argued. 
“‘T like doing this sort of thing, and you 
might get to like it too. And I guess I 
could pay what they’d pay.” 

“T won’t be earning anything,” she said, 
almost explosively. ‘‘But I have to keep 
studying, to get more pay for what I do in 
the winter.” $ 

““A summer here’ll do you more good,” 
he urged. ‘‘You’ll feel better after. 
And—I can pay you, say, seventy-five a 
month and get the worth of it in the ways 
you can help me along.” 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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' How much do you 
pay for COFFEE? 


Probably more than enough 


fo enable you to serve 
} MONARCH every day 
| in the year 


Down 


from High Mountain 


Plantations comes the 
pick of the Worlds 
Prize Coffees 


HESE sure-footed mules wind down narrow mountain 
trails, bringing the pick of the world’s best coffee crops 
from plantations a mile or more above the sea. 


Inaccessible, almost, are these world famous coffee planta- 
tions, hidden away in tropical mountain valleys, 4,000—5,000 
—6,000 feet above sea level. No railways. No paved roads. 
The only outlet to the coffee ports is by tortuous, boulder- 
strewn mountain paths or dry river beds that offer precarious 
footing to pack.trains. 


Yet it is these high mountain plantations 
that yield the finest coffees the world has 
ever known. So it is here that we go for 
the coffee that is packed under the 
Monarch label. Coffee diffi- 
cult to reach; difficult to bring 
out—but well worth all the 


Monarch Coffee is brought down from the high 
mountain plantations over rough trails like this, 


Below: Here the road is a dry river bed. Note the coffee 
bags. They weigh about 140 Ibs.; each mule carries 2 bags. 


Our Guarantee of Satisfaction 


In fairness to you and to us, we ask that you try 
Monarch and compare it with the coffee you now 
use. You risk nothing in making the test. Forevery 
Monarch Merchant is authorized to refund your 
money promptly if you are not delighted with 


| PLANTATION 


RETAIL GROCER 


REID MURDOCH &CO. 


This chart shows the direct route 
Monarch Coffee takes between the 


effort required. plantation and your table. All un- Monarch Coffee. Order a trial package today. If 
ce ea theme oe your grocer can’t supply you, write for thename of 
A Master Blend Seen Mceea esi a Monarch Merchant near you, and a free copy of 


our interesting booklet entitled ‘Coffee Blossoms.” 
REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 
Chicago Boston Pittsburgh New York 


One would naturally think that 
coffee of such rare quality must 
necessarily be prohibitive in cost. But 
no. For money saved in other ways 
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coffee right now to enable you to serve Olive Oil Asparagus Pork and Beans Yankee Beans with Pork® 
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I y < uccotas. Sauer Kraut Sweet Potatoes weet Crosby Corn 
M/ yea Pears Strawberries Sliced Peaches Extra Small Peas 
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rimp ueberries reserved Figs Fellow ing Peaches 
Part of every dollar you spend for coffee pays for Spaghetti Pimientos Tomato Soup Orange Marmalade 
Pumpkin Grape Juice Food of Wheat Prepared Mustard 


handling costs. If these handling costs are high, cof- 
fee quality often must be sacrificed to keep the retail 
price within reason. But if handling costs are low, 
coffee quality can be improved without adding an 
extra penny to the price. 


as R., M. & Co. 


MONARCH COFFEE 
Quality or 70 Years 


8 
¥ 

N 

? “ Our Monarch Coffee comes to you in sanitary, air- 
= Ba >: tight 1 and 3 lb. containers under four seals. It is 
. ee 
x 
oe 


And right there you have the reason why Monarch 
—a blend of the world’s finest coffees—is sold every- 
where at such a fair and reasonable price. As you will 
note on the chart at the right, Monarch Coffee takes 
the shortest route between the plantation and your 
table. All unnecessary handling costs are eliminated. 
All unnecessary profits are saved. In other words, our 
direct-from-plantation method of distribution means 
simply this: Instead of paying for coffee handling 
you pay for coffee quality when you buy Monarch. 


never sold in bulk. 


Our Monarchis theonly nationallyadvertised brand 
of quality food products sold exclusively through 
the men who own and operate their own stores. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 

She shook her head, said positively, ‘‘No 
use in talking. I couldn’t.’’ And before 
she should weaken she said good night to 
him. He hesitated a moment, then seemed 
to submit and took himself 4away. In the 
dusk she watched him move reluctantly 
toward the house along the road. 

She slept that night in her own room in 
the rear corner, toward the river; and the 
night airs came cool from the water and 
fragrant from the deep wood. She slept, 
but not till after hours of wakefulness; and 
slept at last only fitfully, beset with fear. 
This fear troubled her dreams, and it 
greeted her on waking. She was afraid— 
desperately afraid—that he would not re- 
peat his urgencies of the night before. But 
by the time she had dressed she laughed at 
herself for these misgivings. 

“If I can’t make him do that I’m not 
any good at all,’’ she told herself; “if I 
can’t make him say what I want him to 
Raven 


During the summer the town watched 
Woodman’s activities with a morbid in- 
terest, waiting for the end; and Gay Hunt 
shared with Belter the honors of informer 
in chief. For while Will Belter cultivated 
Mrs. Prine, and nightly purveyed that 
woman’s acid comment on Woodman’s 
ways, Gay Hunt was hired by the man 
himself to help put the Gillaspie place in 
repair, and so was able to recount follies he 
had seen with his own eyes. Each night at 
the store he had his tale to tell—a tale of 
bathtubs and kitchen sinks and electric 
generators and new floors and a porch to 
sleep on. 

‘Putting out money all the time,” he 
declared. ‘‘I’ve quit saying anything to 
him. Long as I get my pay it don’t matter 
to me; and I see to’t I’m paid every week 
regular.” 

“The way he’s spent, what he had from 
his pa must be near gone by now,” Joe 
Race hazarded. 

“He ain’t took in any,’’ Hunt assured 
the other man; but Will Belter, always 
jealous of his preéminence, crowed over 
Gay. 

“Yes, he has too,”’ he cried. ‘‘ He shipped 
off a lot of old pine boards, and hinges and 
things, and a mantelpiece, from the Holman 
house, when he tore it down. Sent it freight 
to Boston, all in crates and boxes. And 
Mrs. Prine told me he got something for it— 
a check. She couldn’t make to find out how 
much it was.”’ 

They were for a moment impressed by 
this; but Hunt said authoritatively, ‘‘He 
never got enough to pay the freight!”’ 

“Who said so?”’ Belter challenged; but 
Hunt laughed at him. 

“I’m saying so now.” 

Belter had curiosity in plenty, but he 
lacked the imagination necessary to a suc+ 
cessful lie. So now he subsided, muttering. 

Then Gay said sympathetically, ‘‘It’s 
too bad about Emily Byron. I’m kind of 
sorry for her.” 

““Why?”’ someone asked. 

“Well, she’s been around all summer 
picking out colors of paints and wall paper 
and things; and now she told Mrs. Hunt 
the other day she was fixing to give up 
teaching school, going to stay on here this 
winter.’’ He added ruefully, ‘‘She used to 
be sensible, but I guess she’s lost her sense 
too. Don’t mind spending money any 
more than he does.” 

“He’s paying her good wages,” Belter 
cried. ‘Didn’t think she’d be helping him 
all summer for nothing, did you? She’ll be 
able to buy back her pa’s place, time Wood- 
man’s done.” 

“What's he doing it all for?”” Luke Hills 
demanded, in a mild exasperation. ‘“‘What’s 
he look to get out of it? Putting a lot of 
fancy fixings in a bunch of old farms!” 

“T heard tell,’ Will Bissell suggested, 
“that that man Baird, from Boston, that 
stayed with Bert last week for the gunning, 
was going to buy Gillaspie’s off of him.’ 

“‘No, he ain’t,”’ Belter denied. ‘Bert in- 
vited him down and gunned with him and 
tried to sell it to him; but what’s anybody 
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from Boston going to buy around here 
for?” 

“Baird told me he thought it was kind of 
pretty, there along the-river,’’ Bissell urged 
mildly. He was never much inclined to 
force his opinions on these others here, but 
he was a little weary of them all tonight. 
They had lingered later than their custom 
was, and he began to move about in that 
premonitory fashion which always warned 
them to depart. 

Chet McAusland had listened, taking no 
part in the talk. He and Woodman had 
found certain things in common; they 
were alike in their love for fishing and for 
gunning. Also, Chet is a man who believes 
in living; he has spent each day of his life 
to the full, and is the richer for that spend- 
ing. Tonight, as he drew toward the door, 
he spoke to Bissell. ‘‘I think Baird will 
buy,” he said. “I gunned with them one 
day.” Bissell nodded. ‘‘It’s done Emily 
Byron a pile of good, being here,” Chet 
added, ‘‘the way she looks. She’s quit 
wearing glasses and fleshed up a little, and 
she don’t have that tired look around her 
eyes any more.” 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” Bissell assented. 

“Guess she’s sensible to stay,’’ said Chet. 
“Long as he’s fixed it so she can. Good 
night, Will.” 

As he started, afoot, up the hill toward 
the farm, he heard Hunt and Luke Hills in 
front of the store agreeing that Woodman’s 
collapse was near. 


The winters in Fraternity are long, and 
there is time in them for great accomplish- 
ments. Spring, in the year after Emily 
came home, was late; seemed for a while 
never to be coming. But neither Bert nor 
Emily fretted at its delay; for they were 
very busy indeed. They had, with a little 
day labor from Gay Hunt, accomplished 
great things in the intervening months; 
the Woodman place was all complete, so 
that even Bert said there was no more to 
be done to it; and Mrs. Prine sniffed and 
exclaimed, ‘‘And high time too.” 

Gillaspie’s was sold months before; and 
Baird would be coming presently to try for 
trout in the streams toward North Frater- 
nity and to make ready for the advent of 
his family, who would spend the summer 
there. The Byron house had, since Feb- 
ruary, engaged all their labors; but that, 
too, was nearly done. Emily and Bert had 
spent the long days there together, while 
Bert turned his hand to every trade; he 
was an electrician today, a plumber to- 
morrow and a mason the day after; and 
Emily learned the trick of handling a paint- 
brush, and discovered, by long and laugh- 
ing experiment, how to lay paper smoothly 
on a wall. 

They had worked so well that they were 
near working themselves out of an occupa- 
tion; little else remained to do. And then, 
about the second week in May, when spring 
was belatedly making its appearance, Baird 
came for the fishing; and Woodman went, 
day after day, to tramp the brooks with 
him. The season was so late that the large 
trout had not yet run up into the streams, 
but they caught more than enough for 
their needs; and Mrs. Prine fried them 
crisply on the new stove in Bert’s kitchen. 

“Ts he having a good time?’”’ Emily 
asked Bert one day. 

He nodded. ‘‘He likes it,” he assured 
her. It seemed for a moment that he would 
say something more, but in the end he 
only added: “‘He’s not one that wants to 
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fish and nothing else. He likes the flowers. 
The woods are full of them. I never did 
see so many.” 

“The meadow flowers aren’t out yet,” 
she protested. 

““You’ve got to get into the woods,” he 
explained. ‘“‘Jack-in-the-pulpits and tril- 
liums and anemones, and there’s a lot of 
that stuff like ground phlox over at the 
cemetery; and violets—yellow and white 
and purple. Everywhere you go.” He 
added, with a sudden thought, ‘‘ You ought 
to come with us tomorrow and see.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know how 
to fish,”’ she retorted. 

“Sit under a tree and rest yourself,’’ he 
insisted, laughing. ‘“‘ Walk along the brook 
and see the trout. It’s right pretty in the 
pasture down below Ring’s. You come on. 
It'll rest you up a lot. We’ve worked pretty 
hard.” 

He was so urgent, and he made the pros- 
pect so attractive, that in the end she was 
persuaded. So the next day these three de- 
parted together; and they left the car at 
the lower bridge and walked down into the 
Ruffingham meadow, and while the men 
fished, Emily sat under an elm by one of the 
open pools and drowsed indolently in the 
shade. By and by she was tired of this; and 
she went back upstream, picking her way 
and moving slowly; and she passed the 
road where they had left the car, and still 
went on. 

Above, in the pasture, there lies on one 
side of the brook a growth of pine and hem- 
lock, tall and fine and full of dark and 
secret places; but when Emily entered 
there she found that the mosquitoes knew 
these places, too, and she crossed to the 
other side of the brook, wetting her feet in 
the crossing, and emerged into more open 
land, where among the alders there were 
little grassy glades. 

She had found flowers everywhere, in va- 
riety if not in profusion; there was some- 
thing the more charming in the discovery of 
single blossoms; they had an individuality 
lacking in great masses of fine bloom. And 
here among the alders, and in the open 
places, she found the grass crisp and pleasant 
underneath her feet. So she moved aim- 
lessly on, till by and by she paused, caught 
with delight in the spot she thus had found. 

Alders ringed it round; beyond the west- 
ward fringe of them the brook sang in the 
wood. At the upper end, an elm, like a 
lyre, with drooping branches, threw its 
generous shade. And within the oval boun- 
dary of the alders there was smooth and 
level turf, the grass stoutly green and 
sprinkled all with violets. As she looked 
across the opening Emily was conscious of 
no individual blossom, nor of any masses 
either; only the green of the grass was 
warmed by their color, and her eye, turning 
this way and that, found the nodding little 
blossoms here and there, scarce lifting 
above the grass, curiously shy. And she 
was so pleased that she crossed the glade, 
stepping carefully so that she might not 
tread upon them, and sat down there by 
the elm; then lay at her length along the 
ground, her eyes half closed. High over- 
head a great white cloud, solid and sub- 
stantial as a castle with turrets, towered 
motionless in the blue vault of the sky. 

They were to have had their luncheon at 
the car by the road below; but she forgot 
this, forgot time. So it was that Bert came 
at last to hunt for her, and he left Baird by 
the car. Emily heard him before she saw 
him—that is, she heard something stirring 
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among the alders, and thought perhaps it 
was a grazing cow, and opened drowsy 
eyes. 

From beneath her lowered lids she saw 
his great figure, half hidden, moving toward 
her, emerging at last’into the sun. And 
it amused her to close her eyes again, 
as though she still were sleeping, and to 
listen to the muffled fall of his feet as he 
came slowly toward her across the open 
ground. Then he stood beside her, and his 
shadow fell across her face and she opened 
her eyes. 

He laughed down at her, his breath 
catching faintly. ‘‘Asleep?”’ he asked. 

“T was,’’ she confessed. 

“Lunchtime,” he said. “‘I came looking 
for you.” 

“T forgot,” she told him, and sat up and 
began to adjust her hair. 

He looked away from her, down the 
brook; the faint color of the flowers against 
the green caught his eye, and he said 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Lot of violets here.” 

“cc Yess? 

“*Pretty,’’ he commented, and she made 
no reply; and then he turned to her, and 
she got to her feet, brushing down her 
skirts. He chuckled, and she looked up at 
him to ask why. 

“Well, you and me have got to decide 
something,” he explained. 

“What is it?’’ she asked. 

He jerked his head down the brook. 
“Baird,” he told her. ‘He put it up to me 
this morning.” 

“He hasn’t changed his mind about Gil- 
laspie’s?”’ she protested. “‘He can’t. He’s 
bought it and paid for it and all.” 

Bert laughed again. “No,” he said. 
“But he’s got a brother. His brother was 
up here three years ago; that’s how Baird 
happened to come. Brother liked it here 
too.” He hesitated. ‘“‘The thing is,’ he 
explained, ‘‘ Baird wants to buy a place for 
his brother. And he’ll take my place or 
yours—either one of them.’’ She stood very 
still, but she knew her heart was pounding. 
“He wants to know,” he ended. 

She tried to nod. “Which one are you 
going to let him have?”’ she asked. 

He smiled at her. ‘‘ Which one do you 
think?”’ he countered. 

“Why should I decide?” 

He perspired faintly. ‘‘ Well, you’re the 
one to say,” he insisted. 

She dropped her eyes again, calmer now, 
comfortable and assured. “‘ Well,’”’ she said 
judicially, ‘“‘your house is bigger, but I like 
mine better. It’s prettier, toward the river. 


Will he pay thesame?”’ He nodded, finding — 
no word. ‘‘Would you mind?” she asked, — 


smiling up at him. 

And then he chuckled, laughed aloud; 
and she would have eluded him, but was 
glad she did not quite succeed. About 
them, faintly coloring the springing green 
of the new grass, lay the purple passion of 
the violets. 


“They’d gone off to East Harbor in the 
car,’’ said Will Belter. ‘“‘ Never said a word 
to Mrs. Prine. Only when they come back 
Bert just says to her, ‘ Well, we’re married, 
Mrs. Prine.’” 

“He’s about done,” Gay Hunt told them. 
‘‘He’s had to sell his house to this Baird’s 
brother.” 

“Going to be hard on Emily,” Belter 
agreed. There were half a dozen in the 
store listening alertly. “‘She’ll have a time 
with him.” 

Will Bissell, without smiling, said, ‘‘He 
don’t seem to learn either. He’s gone and 
bought the old James place, beyond By- 
ron’s, now.” 

“Tt ain’t but just a question of time,” 
Luke Hills predicted, ‘before he’s on the 
town.” 

“Emily won’t stand for that,’’ Gay ar- 
gued. ‘“‘She’ll make him quit it, give her 
time. Or if she can’t, if he’s bound to go on, 
she’ll get him away from here. Still got 
some sense left maybe; enough tostraighten 
him out.” 

“You can’t do anything for a man like 
that,” Hills insisted. ‘‘ You just got to look 
for him to come to a bad end.” 


BMG ANTS was asked the ques- 
tion, ‘When does atree stop 
growing?” His answer was, 
‘“When the sap no longer rises to 
the top.” 


SUCCESSFUL newspaper must 

be rooted deep in the confi- 
dence of its readers. It gains its 
strength from the public. To con- 
tinue to grow and widen its 
sphere of usefulness, it must draw 
from this public the sap of 
editorial vigor, and that sap must 
rise to the very top of the editorial 
structure. News editors, man- 
aging editor, editor-in-chief, and 
publisher, all must be in intimate, 
living contact with the public 
served, or the newspaper will not 
grow and will begin to atrophy. 


ib RECOGNITION of this principle 
of nature and of newspaperdom, 
Scripps-Howard newspapers are 
edited not from distant offices: but 
from the very life of 
the communities in 
which they are pub- 
lished. Further, 
these newspapers 
are edited by young 
men—men who are 
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drawn from the Scripps-Howard 
organization. 


HAT is one of the chief reasons 
why these newspapers have 
been growing steadily since their 
founding in 1879. Not only are 
they deeply rooted in the confi- 
dence of the public, but they are 
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As long as the sap keeps rising 


also continually revitalized by 
the vigor of young men. 


CE ORRGRENT LY, the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers com- 
mand the respect and confidence 
of more than a million and a half 
families, which constitute their 
readers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Cleveland (Ohio) - - - - = = Press Indianapolis (Ind.) - - - - - Times Memphis (Tenn.) - - - 
Baltimore (Md.) - - += + = - Post Denver (Colo.) - - - - - = Express Houston (Texas) - - - 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) - - - - - - Press Toledo (Ohio) - - - - += News-BeE Youngstown (Ohio) - - 

San Francisco (Calif.) - - - - News Columbus (Ohio) - - - - Cimizen Ft. Worth (Texas) - 
Washington (D. C.) - - + = = News Akron (Ohio) - - - = - Times- Press Oklahoma City (Okla.) - - - 


Cincinnati (Ohio) 


Birmingham (Ala.) 


Post 


Evansville (Ind.) - - - 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


Knoxville (Tenn.) - - - - News 
El Paso (Texas) - - - = = - Post 
San Diego (Calif.) - - - - - + Sun 


- TELEGRAM 
Papua Terre Haute (Ind.) - - Post 
Nite Covington (Ky!) - - Kentucky Post* 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) - Srate-TRiIBUNE 


- Press * Kentucky edition of the Cincinnati Post. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc., National Representatives, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago, Seattle, Cleveland, San Francisco, Detroit, Los Angeles 
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‘Lhe World’s Leading 
Exponent of Contemporary Light Music 


—volunteers his personal opinion of the 


Willys-Knight Great Six 


HE first modernly designed Knight- 

engined car presented in America... 

The first to offer the most advanced 

engineering practices of Europecom- 

bined with new and greatly improved stand- 
ards of American performance... 


Anextremely powerful car, very fast, exceed- 
ingly active... A car whose marked beauty is 
conspicuous even among the most beauti- 
fully-designed cars...whose fittings and ap- 
pointments rank in richness, in luxury, in 
comfort, with the utmost the world’s finest 
cars afford... 

It was inevitable that the Willys-Knight 
Great Six should step quickly into a preferred 
place in public favor... Today it is second 
to none in sales in the luxury-car field. 

To the American owner, this distinguished 
new-type automobile brings the same type 
of power-plant used in the most costly and lux- 
urious cars of Europe — Daimler-Knight of 
England, Minerva of Belgium, the Panhard and 
Voisin of France... 

The Knight sleeve-valveengine—patented, protect- 
ed, exclusive—which other manufacturers would 
pay millions to get. An engine you'll never wear 
out... the only automobile engine in the world 
that actually smproves with use... the only engine 
that grows smoother and more powerful with 
every mile. 

With no carbon troubles... no valves to grind 
... no springs to weaken. . . the Willys-Knight 
Great Six cuts upkeep costs in two... 


At the same time it completely wipes out the 
frequent andalways inconvenient lay-ups that car- 


PoAwieceawoH ICT ‘bo M AN 
OF INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FAME 


a trulygne.car, | callit... Youll 
go a long, long way and back again 
before you'll find a piece of work as 
good as this one...” Thus still 
another illustrious name is added to 
the list of world-notables who own and 
drive the Willys-Knight Great Six. 


bon-cleaningand valve-grinding cause inallother 
automobiles of conventional poppet-valve design. 


Hereisacar whose motorissimplicity itself. . . 
with 118 to 158 less parts than any other... A 
motor that requires practically no adjustments, 
no repairs... it is practically fool proof and 
wear proof. 

A car that stays out of the repair shop and in 
your service, day in, day out... Owner after 
owner will tell you he has never been without 
the use of his Willys-Knight car because of 
engine troubles, for a day or a single hour. 

s Pee 

From the first turn of its sleeve-valve motor, 

the most powerful, most highly efficient, the 


quietest in operation of all cars of its type 
or class, the modernly-engineered Willys- 
Knight Great Six gains in power, gains in 
efficiency, gains in smooth and silent run- 
ning with every mile. 


Thus you need never be disturbed about 
that weakness common to all less modern 
cars—their tendency to become noisy, less 
powerful, less efficient, after a few tens of 
thousands of miles. 


4 4 4 


And for your added comfort and satis- 
faction Belflex Spring Shackles now replace 
the metal shackle used on other cars. Belflex 
—a noiseless, flexible, shock-absorbing rub- 
berized fabric—takes up vibration, keeps 
the chassis permanently silent and lessens 
wear at every part of the car. 


4 4 4 


Willys-Knight Great Six Touring $1750; 
Roadster $1850; 4-passenger Coupe $2195; 
Convertible Coupe $2295; 5-passenger Sedan 
$2295. 

New ‘70 Willys-Knight Six, 113%-inch 
wheelbase—companion car to the Willys-Knight 
Great Six—Touring $1295; Roadster $1525; 
Coupe $1395; Standard Sedan $1395; De Luxe 
Sedan $1495. Prices f. o. b. factory and speci- 
fications subject to change without notice. 


4 4 4 


The Willys Finance Plan offers unusually 
attractive credit terms. Ask your Willys-Knight 
dealer for facts and figures. 

Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT Grear SIX 


WLDHSAN ENGINE YOU4LL NEVER WEAR OUT~’ 
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We’ve come 
a long way 
together 


WHEN I first met Prince Albert, about 
eighteen years ago, some of you younger 
chaps were still using pipes for blowing 
bubbles! Now that you have reached 
man’s estate, I’d like to give you the 
benefit of my long experience with pipes 
and pipe-tobaccos. ‘I can probably save 
you much time and disappointment. 


They say you can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks. Don’t believe it. I was 
already a veteran pipe-smoker when I 
discovered Prince Albert. I want to tell 
you that I learned a lot the very first day. 
When I opened the tidy red tin and got a 


whiff of that real tobacco, I was amazed. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco 


Such fragrance! I could hardly wait to 
get the taste of tobacco like that. I 
tamped a load into my old jimmy-pipe, 
lighted up, and pulled that P. A. smoke 
deep down into my system. It was cool 
and sweet as a glass of milk at the spring- 
house door. It was friendly. 


What I mean by “friendly” is it didn’t 
bite my tongue or parch my throat. 
Before I struck bottom, I loaded up 
again. It’s been like that for years now. 
The tobacco isn’t grown that could wean 
me away from good old P. A. Take this 
tip from an old-timer who has tried them 
all: Get some Prince Albert today! 


is like it! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


fer a business career.’ 


“Well, then, Elsie,’ said Mr. Donaldson, 
and smiled a smile which proved him a per- 
sistent user of dentifrices, “‘do you know 
what I thought when I first saw you?”’ 

“‘No,”’ said Elsie Peeble. 

“T thought,” said Mr. Donaldson in a 
confidential tone, ‘‘that here is an interest- 
ing woman. They are so rare. Of course 
you know you are pretty; but there are 
plenty of pretty women. It is very seldom, 
indeed, one finds a woman who is both in- 
teresting and pretty.” 

“T don’t think I’m pretty,” said Mrs. 
Peeble. 

“Have you no mirrors in your house?” 
asked Mr. Donaldson. ‘“‘I’d advise you to 
look in one. It’s funny how attractive 
women often do not realize their attractive- 
ness. Take Wanda West, for example. 
You know what a knock-out for looks 
Wanda is # 

“Oh, do you know Wanda West?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Peeble. ‘‘I saw her only last 
night in her new picture A 

“Do I know Wanda West?” repeated 
Mr. Donaldson, and his manner conveyed 
the idea that he knew her very well indeed. 
“T’ll say I do. You see, I’ve been about 
quite a bit in my time, Elsie. Well, Wanda 
is a fine girl, even prettier in private life 
than on the screen—and what a brain! 
But she said to me once, ‘ Mal, I never think 
of myself as beautiful. I always think of 
myself as a big, clumsy creature, with hair 
like excelsior and a face like an ill turnip.’ 
Now isn’t that absurd? I told her so. 
She’s little and dark—and rather like you, 
Elsie.” 

Mrs. Peeble plucked more grass. 

‘‘A friend of mine,’’ pursued Mr. Don- 
aldson, “‘is one of the big directors in Holly- 
wood. ‘Mal,’ he said to me once, ‘why 
don’t you go into the pictures? You havea 
box-office face.’ But perhaps you are not 
interested in movies, Elsie fe 

“T go at least once a week,” she said. 

“T suppose,’ mused Mr. Donaldson, 
“that I should be expressing myself on the 
screen. But, as I said to this big director, 
‘Dave, there’s no future in being a film 
star. When your vogue is over you’re 
through. Of course, it is a fascinating life 
for six or seven years, but as for me, I pre- 
He said, ‘Mal, I 
don’t blame you. It’s pretty tough trying 
to give your public art when what it wants 
is noodle soup. I’m sorry I can’t tempt 
you to go into the pictures, but anyhow, 
will you do this for me: Will you keep your 
eyes open for good screen material? You 
know—girls with looks and personality.’ 
Have you any photographs of yourself, 
Elsie?” 

“Only a few little snapshots,” Mrs. 
Peeble said. “I look like a scarecrow in 
them.” 

“T don’t believe it. You just couldn’t,” 
said Mr. Donaldson. ‘May I call round 
and get them some day soon?” 


That very evening Mrs. Ellis O. Peeble, 
Mrs. Luther Gunn, Mrs. Walter Brink 
and Mrs. Fred Ross took out their little 
household-account books and began to 
figure out ways and means of saving 
enough money out of their grocery allow- 
ance to pay for a set of cabinet photo- 
graphs, front view and profile, by the 
town’s best photographic artist. 

Within two weeks after his arrival Mr. 
Malcolm Donaldson was on terms of easy 
familiarity with all the wives of Willow 
Manor. 


It was Fred Ross who broached the sub- 
ject. It was during a quiet Saturday night 
dancing party at his house. Mr. Donald- 
son, in the living room, was at the piano, 
filling the night air with a melodious dec- 
laration that under the bludgeoning of 
chance, his head was bloody but unbowed. 
The wives of Willow Manor were listening 
raptly, their eyes on his sculptured shoul- 
ders and classic profile. Fred Ross made 
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mysterious signals to the other husbands, 
and they tiptoed out, having visions of 
homemade rhubarb wine. They followed 
Mr. Ross into his small tin garage. He 
shut the door and addressed them. 

‘*What are we going to do about it?” he 
asked with feeling. 

They seemed instantly to understand 
what he meant. 

Luther Gunn took the floor. “I am a 
vestryman,” he stated, ‘‘and come from 
nice people. I have an old-fashioned prej- 
udice against breaking a commandment. 
But I have come to the conclusion that 
there is only one thing to do.”’ 

“What?” 

“Murder him,” said Mr. Gunn. 

Cries of “Hear, hear!”’ 

“T’m in favor.” 

“Bully thought.” 

Perched on a bumper of his sedan Mr. 
Ross, as chairman, said, ‘‘The motion 
seems to be, and is, carried. It only re- 
mains to settle a few trifling details. How? 
When? And who will have the pleasure?” 

“T saw him first,’’ declared Mr. Taylor. 

“He addresses my wife in public as 
‘dear,’”’ said Walter Brink. 

“Mine too.” 

“And mine.” 

“My wife wants me to wear a cake- 
eating pongee suit and a pink tie like his,” 
stated Mr. Ross. 

“T claim the privilege,’ put in Mr. 
Taylor. “At breakfast this morning my 
wife called me Mal.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Ross, ‘we must 
not be selfish. We can all get in on this, 
each man to use his favorite weapon. I 
choose the lawn mower.” 

““A good old-time straight razor for me,” 
said Mr. Taylor. 

““A niblick for me,” said Mr. Brink. 

“Boiling oil has its good points,” said 
Mr. Gunn. 

Ellis O. Peeble, who had not spoken, 
now remarked, ‘‘I’m with you, of course, 
in anything you do; but it seems sort of 
wasteful for all of us to get ourselves hung 
for the sake of a few moments of pleasure. 
The trouble is that this smirking baboon 
hasn’t done anything that would really 
justify us in going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of murdering him.” 

“That’s true,” sighed Mr. Ross. “I 
suppose it would put us in a bad light if we 
killed him just for being a general nuisance. 
Perhaps we could go to the Board of Public 
Works and have him abated.” 

“Unless I’m mistaken,” said Mr. Brink, 
“there’s nothing in the sanitary code for- 
bidding this Greek god—I quote the ladies; 
I, personally, have another name for him— 
from calling our wives pet names, giving 
them romantic flutters and putting them 
in a state of goofiness, particularly as our 
wives don’t seem to object.”’ 

“Object?” said Mr. Gunn. ‘“‘They eat 
up his line. Do I dare criticize him? I do 
not. My wife says I’m a jealous sap mak- 
ing subways out of moleholes.” 

“Mine wants me to take Charleston les- 
sons so I can be more like him,” said Mr. 
Brink morosely. 

“T’m afraid,” said Mr. Ross, “‘that Pee- 
ble is right. Murder is popular but imprac- 
tical at this time. We'll file that idea away 
for future use. Any other suggestions?”’ 

““A good, quiet beating,”’ suggested Mr. 
Gunn, “might bear fruit. Nothing elab- 
orate or spectacular, you know, but includ- 
ing, possibly, a dented nose, some missing 
teeth and a cauliflower ear.” 

“Sound scheme.” 

“‘Let’s go.” 

Again Mr. Peeble spoke, ‘‘I hate to keep 
raising objections, but a few occur to me.” 

“State them.” 

“First,’’ said Mr. Peeble, ‘it would do 
no good. Suppose we jumped on the hand- 
some hyena? What then? He’d be a poor 
martyred darling and we’d be a gang of 
cowardly loafers. I don’t know much about 
women, but I know that much. Second, 


I have to admit he doesn’t look like the 
sort of man who’d turn the other cheek. 
Of course, if one of us would like to take on 
the job of beating him up, I'll be glad to 
hold his coat.” 

No one volunteered. 

“T might add,” said Mr. Peeble, ‘“‘that 
Donaldson weighs one hundred and eighty 
pounds on the hoof and has won medals as 
a boxer. Now, personally, I weigh a hun- 
dred and thirty-two and am as soft as a bag 
of dead mice.”’ 

“Me too,” said Mr. Ross. 

“T couldn’t fight my way out of a paper 
bag,’’ lamented Mr. Brink. 

A sad silence settled on them. Mr. Ross 
broke it by saying, ‘““We must use psy- 
chology.” 

““Where can we get some?”’ asked Mr. 
Gunn. 

“‘T mean,” said Mr. Ross, “‘we must be 
wily and full of guile.” 

“How?” 

“TLet’s think,” said Mr. Ross. 
thought. 


They 


“‘T’ve an idea,” said Mr. Brink presently. 


Seopiliaten 

‘Slow poison,” said Mr. Brink. 

“We decided that murder is out for the 
time being,’”’ said Mr. Ross. 

“T don’t mean that we are to give Don- 
aldson the poison,” said Mr. Brink. 

“You mean we take it ourselves?”’ 

“No. Feed it to our wives.”’ 

“T’m not for that.” 

“Count me out.”’ 

“You don’t get me,” said Mr. Brink. 
“T mean we can poison their minds against 
this ham Romeo.” 

“se How? %” 

“‘Let’s work on them,” said Mr. Brink. 
“‘Let’s give them an idea of the sort of man 
he really is—a professional lady killer.”’ 

“A snake in the grass,” added Mr. Tay- 
lor. 

“A philandering twirp,”’ said Mr. Gunn. 

“We can tell them—and not lie either— 
how he has let on to us that he fancies 
himself as a charmer. He’s always hinting 
that he’s been a cut-up with the ladies all 
over the map,” said Mr. Brink. 

“Swell idea,” said Mr. Ross. ‘‘Let’s try 
the Brink plan. But remember, lots of 
guile. Nothing crude. Prussic acid in 
sugar-coated pills.” 

Ng aked ota 

“We'll show him.” 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned. 


Five days later the husbands convened 
again in Fred Ross’ garage. Mr. Donald- 
son was in the living room proclaiming in 
mellow bass that he thanked whatever gods 
there be for his unconquerable soul. The 
wives of Willow Manor were listening. 

“Well,” said Mr. Ross, with the mien of 
a mortician, “‘we certainly were wily. Guile 
and more guile. Those were my own words. 
I hereby eat them.” 

“As father of the Brink plan for poison- 
ing minds against a pest,”’ said Mr. Brink, 
“T feel that I should enter the nearest home 
for half-wits—if I could make the grade.” 

“We certainly ruined the Greek god,” 
said Mr. Taylor sourly. ‘‘Hear him in 
there, bellowing, while the ladies look at 
him with eyes as big as golf balls and think, 
“How fascinating! He has a past, my dear. 
Oh, the wicked, irresistible darling!’ We 
understand women—bah!”’ 

“And I was that artful,’ said Mr. Gunn. 
“T began craftily, by singing his praises——” 

“So did I,” put in Mr. Brink. 

“My approach too,” said Mr. Ross. 

“Then,”’ continued Mr. Gunn, ‘‘I went 
on to say I admired him and envied him for 
his past. I said I wished fate had made me 
a breaker of hearts, instead of a designer of 
pumps. I told, laughing the while, how he 
bragged of having left a trail of love-sick 
ladies behind him from Bangor to El Paso.” 

“Bit by bit,’ said Mr. Brink, “I gave 
him a record of skullduggery that made 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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ILLIONS of men prefer to 

wear union suits. Greater com- 
fort, simplicity . . . there are many 
good reasons. But we never knew a 
man to wear union suits just because 
they had more buttons. Buttons near 
the skin are a nuisance, and unneces- 
sary. The 


HATCHWAY 
No-Button 
Union Suit 


is just what the name says. It is knit 
without a single button in its entire 
construction. This buttonless feature 
which is found exclusively in Hatch- 
way insures maximum comfort, a 
snug fit, and a longer life for the union 
suit. You are saved all the bother of 
replacing buttons which are always 
coming off. Just step into the legs 
and slip your arms through the shoul- 
ders...simple as can be. Hatchway 
No-Button union suit saves the man’s 
time in dressing and a woman’s time 
in sewing on buttons. 


HATCHWAY is made to please every 
taste. To suit every pocketbook. Me- 
* dium or heavy, in cotton, wool, worsted 
or mercerized fabrics. Most good deal- 
ers sell HATCHWAY UNION SUITS. 
But if you have the slightest difficulty 
getting exactly what you want, we will 
gladly see you are supplied, delivery 
free, anywhere in the United States. 


Men’s Suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $4.00; 
$5.00; $6.00 


Boys’ Suits—Ages 6 to 16 only— 
$1.50; $2.00 


In ordering, please write, stating size 
and enclosing check or money order, 
direct to our mill at Albany. A beauti- 
ful catalogue illustrating the complete 
line of HATCHWAY UNION SUITS 
in both winter and summer weights sent 
free on request. 


DEALERS 
Write us for samples and swatches if you are 
interested in stocking Hatchway Union 
Suits, or ask to have our representative call. 
In certain localities exclusive agencies are 
open to the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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Let the Golden Bugle 


HOSE who live so happily in Wellville 

awaken each morning to the golden bugle 
of the sun. From the deep, dreamless sleep of 
health they come, rested and refreshed, eager 
for the day’s affairs. 


By their abounding health you will know 
the citizens of Wellville. Clear-eyed, clear- 
thinking men and women, their daily tasks are 
lightened by their glorious vitality. 


Health is the reward of right living. The 
very food we eat has much to do with how we 
feel. In the rustling wheat and waving corn 


Postum Cereal Company Products include: Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal and 


Me. 


Nature has stored vital elements the body needs 
to build bone and brain and brawn. In her 
foaming milk are health and vigor. 


Thirty-one years ago this institution was 
founded by a man who foresaw the day when 
men and women would select their food with a 
better understanding of its relation to health. 
And today eight Post Health Products bear our 
crimson seal of health in mute testimony to the 
clearness of his vision. 


Look for the Post Health Products seal, it is 
a sign post on the Road to Wellville. Eat our 


CHP S+ 


Instant Postum—also Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


of the Sun awaken you 
in WELLVILLE 


prrmsaneain inns” RE inte 


delicious foods more often. Each makes an 1m- | 
portant contribution to your health. 


The Road to Wellville is thronged with 
happy travelers. But the highway is broad and 
there is ample room for you. 

Write for ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ We have just 
published ‘The Road to Wellville,’’ a book which 
contains much valuable information on relation of 
food selection and exercise to health. It supplies 
the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes for 
preparing many delicious dishes. A copy will be 


sent to you on request. Postum CerEaL ComPANny, 
Inc., Dept. S.E.P. 4H 1126, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Canadian Address: 


@ P. C, Co. 1926 
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Nero look like a prize boy scout. I told my 
wife that Donaldson regularly got a sore 
wrist opening mash notes. He hinted as 
much, you'll remember.” 

“JT,” said Mr. Ross, “quoted him as say- 
ing that he could kiss any woman within 
an hour of meeting her, and make her 
like it.” 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Brink, “it ap- 
pears that we master psychologists did the 
one thing necessary to make him a complete 
hero. We made him sound dangerous. 
The blacker we painted him the more at- 
tractive we made him. Well, what now?” 

Ellis O. Peeble spoke up. 

“‘We’ve been unfair to Donaldson,’ he 
said. ‘“‘We must not go on trying to knife 
him. After all, he can’t help being attrac- 
tive towomen. He was born with an out- 
going nature. He says so himself. Now I 
propose that we be more tolerant. He has 
helped make life interesting for all of us. 
We really should be grateful to him and try 
to learn from him, instead of plotting 
against him 43 

“You mean we should be friendly with 
him?” asked Mr. Ross. 

“T do,” said Ellis O. Peeble. ‘“‘It’s the 
only way.” 

“T’d sooner have a porcupine for a pal,” 
said Mr. Ross. 

“Believe me,’ said Mr. Peeble with 
great earnestness, ‘‘I’ve studied the situa- 
tion, and I know that conciliation is the 
only thing. We can’t murder him; we can’t 
smack him down; we can’t queer him by 
calling him names; and I feel sure we can’t 
out-Romeo him. Our one chance is to be 
friendly with him.” 

“Maybe you're right,” said Mr. Ross 
despondently. ‘You don’t talk much, 
Peeble, but what you say usually makes 
sense. Well, what do we do?” 

“T think,” said Ellis O. Peeble, ‘that we 
should show him we think well of him. 
Now here’s my idea. Our big annual com- 
munity celebration has been set for Labor 
Day. You were kind enough to make me 
chairman. I think it would be a friendly 
gesture toward Donaldson if you let me 
resign and made him chairman in my 
place.” 

“But you’ve done all the work of arrang- 
ing it by now,” protested Mr. Ross. 

“Yes. It’s all set,’ said Mr. Peeble. 
“But Donaldson can have the glory. He’ll 
love being master of ceremonies ——’”’ 

“Tt hardly seems fair to you, Peeble,”’ 
objected Mr. Brink. 

“Oh, it will be fair enough,” said Mr. 
Peeble. “‘Let me have my way.” 

“Well, if you want to ——” 

“What sort of jamboree are we having 
this year?”’ asked Mr. Gunn. 

“Oh, the usual stuff,’ answered Mr. 
Peeble. “‘Tennis tournament, potato races, 
and so forth; for the bigger kids, dancing, 
a six-piece band, a cold supper. Only one 
novelty this year—a baby parade.” 

“Good idea.”’ 

“T had to think up something new,”’ said 
Mr. Peeble modestly. ‘‘Women like that 
sort of thing. Gives them a chance to show 
off their little angels. They’ll dress the kids 
under five in a few yards of crépe paper, 
pin a handful of roses on the gocart and 
march around Wilson’s field, and then we'll 
give a prize for the cutest kid—a spoon, or 
a cuckoo clock, or something.”’ 

“Fine,”’ agreed the husbands. 


The first Willow Manor baby parade be- 
gan more or less promptly at four o’clock 
on the hottest Labor Day afternoon any- 
body could remember. As the day drew 
near, the wives of Willow Manor became 
more and more excited about it. Deep 
secrecy surrounded the preparations for it. 
Sewing and planning went on behind closed 
doors. Rumors flew about, and specula- 
tion. Just how was Elsie Peeble going to 
dress Bupper and Twister in her effort to 
win for one of them the really quite mag- 
nificent silver oatmeal set the committee 
was offering as the prize? 

Nerves were taut as the young mothers 
lined up and made ready to march past the 
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benches where the spectators sat, and where 
stood Mr. Malcolm Donaldson, a striking 
figure in a white linen suit, adorned with a 
purple badge which bore the gilt word 
JUDGE. 

With the air of a Roman emperor open- 
ing the gladiatorial games Mr. Donaldson 
gave a signal to the band to play a march. 
Across the field, to pass in review before 
his judicial eye, moved the baby parade. 

First came Mr. Ellis O. Peeble, solemnly 
trundling the gocart in which sat his infant 
son, Bupper. Elsie Peeble had sought to 
win favor by striking a patriotic note. The 
gocart was decorated with red, white and 
blue bunting, and Master Peeble was 
dressed as Uncle Sam, even to a goatee of 
real hair. Halfway across the field the 
goatee began to tickle his youthful nostrils. 
He sneezed, coughed, and tore it off. Mr. 
Peeble had to stop and pick it up and at- 
tempt to stick it on again. Bupper re- 
sented this and nipped his sire’s thumb. 
Mr. Peeble ejaculated ‘“‘Ow-w-w” and 
“Naughty,” and gently smacked his son. 
Bupper howled. In some manner the tall 
hat he was wearing was pushed down over 
his face, and in this condition he passed the 
judge’s stand. 

Little Gloria Brink came next, propelled 
by an enormously proud mother. Gloria 
was supposed to be a nasturtium, in red 
crépe paper. As she was only two, and had 
an underdeveloped sense of responsibility, 
she fell asleep as soon as the parade started 
and was wheeled along comatose. 

At no small trouble and expense Junior 
Taylor, next in line, had been set upon a 
miniature prize ring, mounted on old buggy 
wheels, and he, in trunks and tiny boxing 
gloves, was supposed to strike a fighting 
pose. His mother had rehearsed him pa- 
tiently in this réle for a week. That morn- 
ing a sudden attack of prickly heat had 
beset him, so as he passed the judge he 
was scratching himself as vigorously and 
effectively as one can who is wearing boxing 
gloves. The other Taylor infant—Peggy— 
was sucking her thumb as she was pro- 
pelled along, wearing a tight red velvet 
dress, rouge, penciled eyebrows and a 
beauty spot; this being Mrs. Taylor’s con- 
ception of the garb of a vampire. 

Next came Mrs. Elsie Peeble, smiling 
confidently as she exhibited her daughter, 
the intelligent but bow-legged Twister, as 
a bathing beauty, in a one-piece suit with 
the words Miss WILLOw MANor printed 
on it. 

Her vehicle was painted in gay colors, 
and was hardly recognizable as the elderly 
Peeble wheelbarrow. 

The Gunn twins were ballet dancers, 
freckled and teething. Douglas Brink was 
a bunny, or something furry. The McAdoo 
child was a gypsy. Hortense Kelty was 
Charlie Chaplin. Elbert Dunnigan, third, 
was a pepper in green oil cloth and didn’t 
seem to like it much. Other infants were 
other things, in homemade costumes and 
decorated perambulators. 

Then the last entry appeared, and Wil- 
low Manor gasped. No one had seen it as 
the parade began to form. Now Willow 
Manor rubbed its eyes and recognized that 
the mother in the case was that youthful 
Mrs. Bell who had moved into one of the 
new cottages only a week before. Busy 
making ready for the parade, the Willow 
Manor mothers had paid little attention to 
her, except to note that she was a retiring 
person, presumably a widow, who devoted 
all her time to her baby. They took notice 
of her now. 

Mrs. Bell was dressed in the flowing white 
robes of a Greek goddess, with a jeweled 
crown on her blond head, and Willow 
Manor perceived that she was exceptionally 
pretty. 

She was leading a pony; a manicured 
and beautiful animal of purest white, wear- 
ing a fancy harness of gilt leather on which 
small golden bells tinkled as he stepped 
proudly along on trim hoofs. 

The vehicle he was drawing was no home- 
made contrivance of wheelbarrow or baby 
carriage ancestry. It was a large and elab- 
orate float of white and gold, trimmed with 
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spotless silk and embowered in white roses. 
In the midst of the roses posed the Bell 
baby, and he was just about all any baby 
can be, for he had long golden curls, a pink 
chubbiness and a most winning smile. He 
was, obviously, Cupid, with tiny wings on 
his dimpled shoulders and a small golden 
bow and arrow, which he roguishly pointed 
at Mr. Malcolm Donaldson as he passed 
the reviewing stand. Someone among the 
spectators began to applaud; the others 
joined in. 

Mr. Malcolm Donaldson surveyed the 
line of mothers, fathers and infants for a 
brief moment. Then he walked straight to 
Mrs. Bell and her child and presented the 
young Cupid with the silver oatmeal set. 
Mrs. Bell and infant received the honor 
calmly. 

They bowed and smiled toward Mr. 
Donaldson. 


Three days later a group of husbands 
met in Mr. Fred Ross’ tin garage. Mr. 
Ross had invested in a box of rather ex- 
pensive cigars, and these he dispensed. A 
spirit of expansive joviality seemed to be 
on the assemblage. 

“Well,” observed Mr. Brink, “‘Chicago’s 
gain is Willow Manor’s loss. He was trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office at his own re- 
quest. Said it was too slow here for him.” 

“Strangely enough,’ said Mr. Gunn, 
“nobody was at the station to kiss him 
good-by.” 

“T wish,” said Mr. Taylor, “you could 
have heard my wife! I never knew she had 
such a vocabulary. She began with ‘that 
dim-wit’ and ‘oh, that skulking viper,’ and 
went on from there.”’ 

“My little woman employed the expres- 
sion, ‘brainless boob,’ freely and emphati- 
cally,’’ said Mr. Gunn. 

“Well, well,’ philosophized Mr. Ross. 
“Tsn’t life quaint? Up like a rocket and 
down like its stick! Think of it; we'll 
never again hear him trolling out ‘Give a 
man a horse he can ride. . . . Give aman 
a girl he can love.’ I can hardly bear the 
thought.” 

“T want to sob too,” said Mr. Brink. 

“We saw a curious bit of physiology,” 
remarked Mr. Taylor—‘‘a man being 
frostbitten on a hot Labor Day night. Sad 
case.”’ 

“I was afraid for a while,’ said Mr. 
Gunn, “that there might be bloodshed. 
My wife has the curious theory that our 
twins are the most remarkable babies that 
ever came out of the everywhere into the 
here, and anybody who doubts it had better 
look round for the nearest exit.”’ 

“T wish,” said Mr. Brink, “that you 
could have cast an eye on my helpmate 
that night. She couldn’t talk. She could 
only sputter. You see, she is rather partial 
to her offspring. Well, she went out that 
night and stamped up and down on her 
prize geraniums.” 

“There’s one person I feel sorry for 
though,” said Mr. Ross. ‘“‘That’s little 
Mrs. Bell. Something tells me that our 
wives are going to be distinctly cool toward 
her and her cherub.”’ 

Mr. Peeble said from his corner, “‘ Don’t 
worry about that. She goes back to New 
York tomorrow.” 

“What?” 

By way of reply Mr. Peeble drew a slip 
of paper from his vest pocket. 

*‘T’ve some business to lay before the 
house,” he said. ‘‘Sorry to mar so happy 
an occasion by bringing up anything sordid, 
but I must. The fact is that our little cele- 
bration cost more money than the com- 
mittee was allowed.” 

There were mutterings of dismay. 

“T regret to have to tell you,” said Mr. 
Peeble, ‘‘that each of you gentlemen will 
have to pony up the sum of $39.85 for extra 
expenses.” 

The mutterings increased in volume. 

“Hey, what’s the idea?”’ 

“How come, Peeble?”’ 

“What for?” ; 

“Rent,” said Mr. Peeble. 

“Rent?” 

“What do you mean, rent?”’ 
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“‘Here,’”’ said Mr. Peeble, ‘‘is an itemized 
account, done in my best auditor manner. 
You can inspect it.” 

“Read it.” 

Mr. Peeble read from his little slip of 
paper: 

Rent—One cottage, two weeks. One mother, 


ditto. One prize-winning baby, guaranteed to 
be the victor in fourteen baby parades, ditto. 


wasn’t; Fairman Lane had said no more 
than the exact truth. That, Williethought, 
was what robbed him of any security of 
spirit. 

Long ago, mentally preparing himself for 
a probable exposure, he had wondered how 
he would accept such a disgrace; and now, 
with that possibility close before him, he 
recognized that it would overwhelm him. 
In other words, contrary to his show in 
Landon Custis’ room, he had little cour- 
age. Yet it wasn’t physical courage he 
lacked, but moral stamina. He wasn’t 
really an outlaw, a rebel, from society; he 
hadn’t actually the wish to stand alone. 
Willie Gerald began to wonder what ten, 
what a hundred, people would say when 
they discovered the truth about him. He 
knew what they would do. Already he felt 
himself to be an outcast, and he wondered 
unhappily what world, what society, he 
would inhabit. The financial market he 
had known would be closed to him—every- 
one there would have been told of his petty 
and ineffectual dishonesty; he would be- 
come a clerk in some such remote city as 
San Francisco or Detroit, perhaps even end 
by sleeping in his clothes on the street. 

The following night he was to go to 
John Price’s for dinner; he sat beside Eliza, 
and for the first part of the dinner anyhow, 
he wondered wretchedly how many men 
present knew of the quarrel in the club. 
However, it began slowly to dawn on him 
that none of the men in Landon’s room— 
not even Fairman Lane—would repeat 
what had happened. This was a comforting 
truth. For tonight, anyhow, and for a num- 
ber of other nights, he was safe. At once 
he grew more cheerful. 

““T can’t imagine why you’ve been so 
glum,” Eliza Grinling told him. “‘In South 
Carolina I thought you were very engaging; 
I was very much taken with you; but in 
New York Pi 

He replied that, like the rest of the pres- 
ent young, she cared only for change. 
“‘Variety,’’ he repeated. ‘‘You’d like me 
for a week and then turn to someone com- 
pletely different. What you are actually 
saying is that you’re tired of me.” 

She replied, ‘“‘Never tell a girl she is 
tired of you. It simply puts the idea in her 
head; and besides it sounds like a com- 
plaint. Ifit occurs to you that you haven’t 
a situation in hand, get hold of it, be quiet, 
or go.” 

Willie complained that though he might 
have grown stupid she had acquired a most 
depressing worldly wisdom. “I wish we 
were fishing again for whatever it was we 
fished for. I was happier with you at Bel- 
rive than I’ve ever been before and cer- 
tainly since.” 

That was better, she answered encour- 
agingly. ‘“‘Of course I was only afraid you 
had forgotten all about—about Belrive. 
And it’s still there, you know. It really is, 
Willie.” She had said Belrive, but it 
seemed to him that wasn’t quite all she 
had intended; no, she had been more per- 
sonal. Deliberately. He stared down into 
his plate, for he felt that to look at her just 
then would be to commit himself. But to 
what, to how much, he didn’t just know. 
Clearly Eliza had a great deal of courage; 
the especial sort he so signally lacked. The 
man on Eliza’s left engaged her, leaving 
Willie Gerald to consider her with the 
greatest care. He came to the conclusion 
again that she was the most attractive, by 
far the most eligible, woman he knew. And 
she had continued to like him. 


THE SATURDAY 


One chariot, white and gold. One pony. Oats 
for same. Expenses of mother and baby 


“Stop!” cried Mr. Ross. ‘“‘Say no more.” 

He addressed the others. ‘‘I move that 
this bill be paid without quibble,” he said. 

The enthusiastic chorus of ‘“‘ Ayes’’ made 
the garage rattle. 

“T further move,” said Mr. Ross, “‘that 
Mr. Ellis O. Peeble, of Number 6 Maple 
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Lane, be given a rising vote of thanks and 
three rousing cheers.” 

Other residents in Willow Manor won- 
dered what was going on in Mr. Fred Ross’ 
garage that night. 

From the variety of sounds which issued 
forth it was suspected by some that home- 
made rhubarb wine was being indulged 
in. It was. 


THE PRIMITIVE MOTIVE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Gerald had envied Harry Barnes and 
Custis the masculine freedom of their life 
in a club; he recalled all his doubts about 
women; but he began to see that a life of 
celibacy was neither appropriate nor desir- 
able for him. It wouldn’t give him the sur- 
rounding, the atmosphere and color, he 
instinctively desired. And certainly Eliza 
Grinling would. Lost in such considera- 
tions he had almost reached a momentous 
decision when the scene with Fairman Lane 
returned vividly to his mind. It broke into 
irreparable fragments the conclusion slowly 
forming in his thoughts. He understood 
Eliza well enough to realize that at the 
proof of his fraud she would drop him in- 
stantly. That would be mechanical with 
her, for Eliza inhabited a sporting world 
where a particular fairness of dealing was a 
basic necessity. He didn’t mean that it 
was immaculate; it had its own lies and 
dishonesties, but certain acts and misrep- 
resentations were impossible to it. 

She returned to him and he commented on 
her brownness. ‘‘Tennis,’’ she said briefly. 
“Tt’s funny, Willie, that you don’t play 
games, or rather play them so badly. 
You’ve lived practically all your life with 
people who love them. Of course, I don’t 
mean bridge, for no one is better than you 
at that. But you ought to play court 
tennis like Andy Scrine, or ride very well, 
or—or something.” 

“You needn’t wonder,” he replied, 
‘since you have answered your own ques- 
tion. I do them all so wretchedly. I was 
simply rotten at it in school and college. 
I'll go even further—I like you better in 
printed chiffon than in doeskin breeches. 
I’d rather see you on the bank of the Ashley 
River than bounding over a tennis court; 
or with a brassy. My dear Eliza, violent 
action, and specially for a woman, isn’t 
westhetically charming. There are almost 
no good statues or paintings in troubled 
movement.” 

“That makes me sick!” she exclaimed. 
“And so do you when you talk like that. 
It’s the furniture and plush in you. The 
plush, Willie. But, then, I expect really 
that’s why I am fond of you. Don’t people 
look for their opposites? I adore polo, but 
for myself, not polo players. I’ve had a 
few and I know. Linton was that way and 
you see what happened to us—I’m divorced 
before twenty-five.’’ Willie Gerald, in a 
voice almost sharp, asked her if she wanted 
him to begin embroidery. “I’m glad I’m 
going,” she answered, rising. ‘‘You have 
never been worse. Five more minutes and 
all my illusions about you would be gone. 
I don’t want to lose them, Willie,’’ she 
added in a swift half whisper. 

Later, sitting beside Isabella Price, 
Eliza’s mother, the memory of Lane came 
back to torment him. Isabella, because of 
her connection with the furniture he had 
falsely disposed of, must be particularly 
bitter. 

““You could never guess,” he began in a 
momentary desperation, “‘what happened 
to one or two of the things I got from your 
school at Belrive. I only found it out my- 
self very lately—Isabella, they were sold as 
genuine antiques. The greatest authorities 
on early pine were completely fooled. Nat- 
urally after they left me I couldn’t control 
their several destinies.’’ 

But that, she exclaimed, was simply too 
miraculous! ‘ Willie, I think it’s the great- 
est compliment possible to my school and 
the boys. You must let me tell them. 
They’ll be so encouraged.” 


Willie Gerald instantly objected. He was 
afraid that wouldn’t be wise. It might lead 
the colored youth of Belrive into dishonest 
ways. “Or I might be accused of misrep- 
resenting your furniture,’ he added as 
lightly as he could manage. That wasn’t, 
even he noticed, very light. 

Isabella Price frankly thought he was 
talking nonsense. “‘ Asif you had a trace of 
that kind of energy,’ she proceeded. ‘‘ John 
is always half annoyed at you because you 
don’t do more. I’ve heard him say that he’d 
like to have you with him.”’ Willie Gerald 
looked at Mrs. John Price and Mrs. Price 
looked at Willie Gerald. Neither said any- 
thing more. She had already given him, 
Gerald realized, a most pronounced encour- 
agement. 

His feelings were utterly confused; on 
one hand he told himself that his present 
freedom was his most valuable possession, 
and there, on the other, was Eliza. She 
seemed quite different from the older 
women, the society, which had so lately op- 
pressed him. She had, in spite of her short 
unhappy marriage, the promise of unspent 
and malleable youth. The thought of that 
recalled Freda Renant to him; he had neg- 
lected her shamefully; and at the first op- 
portunity he went to the antique store she 
had together with Amy Beltran. Freda and 
Mrs. Beltran were both busy taking count 
of stock and Willie cheerfully asked if they 
had failed. 

“Failed!” the older woman exclaimed. 
“Don’t be ridiculous. We’ve paid back all 
the money lent to us, with interest, and we 
each have—well, we have a lot of money. 
I’m going to take the shop up to Vermont 
for the summer, near Woodstock, and 
Freda You had better tell him what 
you’re going to do, if you want to.” 

Freda said airily, ‘Oh, me! Why, the 
most romantic thing’in the world. What all 
nice young girls set their hearts on. And, 
Willie, that miracle has come to me. To 
me! I can’t tell you how grateful, how 
happy, I am.” 

In reply to this Willie Gerald pronounced 
the sole word “‘rot.’’ But he continued. 
“You're going to be married, and let me tell 
you, if it’s to an old man I’m going to cut 
you off without a wedding present. If it 
is, I—I don’t know what I won’t do. I'll 
be enraged, for one.”’ 

There was no need for excitement, Freda 
replied; it wasn’t an old man atall. In fact, 
he was rather ridiculously young. ‘“‘Love’s 
youngest dream,”’ she added. ‘‘IJ am going 
to marry Rudolph Kneiss.”’ 

“That’s just a joke,’”’ Willie told her with 
an incautious severity. “‘You’re trying to 
be funny.” 

Freda Renant turned toward him delib- 
erately. “‘At any rate you’re not,” she an- 
swered. “‘It seems I must repeat that I am 
going to marry Rudolph.’”’ She meant it, 
Gerald saw, and he was astounded; more, 
he was outraged. Freda and that Kneiss. 
He recalled a small youth, petulant and pre- 
cocious, with weak eyes, a lax mouth, an 
impotent chin, the son of a great factory 
somewhere, who had become a dot, a mere 
infinitesimal speck, on the social horizon. 
And growing smaller, Gerald silently added. 
Even Freda Renant couldn’t do anything 
with Rudolph Kneiss. She was lost. Freda 
was standing, waiting for him to speak; 
Amy Beltran had stopped what she was 
doing. He took out his cigarette case, fum- 
bling for a cigarette. 

““You must have been pretty desperate,”’ 
he spoke at last. He had intended to say 
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About midnight there was another pa- 
rade, down the chief street of the suburb. 
The husbands of Willow Manor were es- 
corting Mr. Peeble to his home, as a guard 
of honor. Before his cottage they paused 
to sing ‘‘ He’s a jolly good fellow, which no- 
body can deny.” 

And now you know why they called it 
Peeble Place. 


none of that; it was the expression of a sub- 
conscious preoccupation; and yet he wasn’t 
sorry. He couldn’t have lied to Freda about 
Rudolph Kneiss. 

“You are not very polite,’ she replied. 
“But then I didn’t suppose you would be. 
What I object to is you are unfair. You 
don’t know Rudolph; it appears no one 
does but me, and he is as generous and kind _ 
as possible.’”’?’ He might as well go on now, 
Gerald thought. He’d never see Freda 
under these threatened new circumstances 
anyhow. 

“Tf you’re looking for generosity and 
kindness in a husband, he may be perfect,” 
Gerald agreed; ‘‘but I’ve known you for a 
great number of years—since you were in a 
baby carriage, to be exact—and I have never 
seen you pay the slightest attention to such 
qualities before. I understand that I ought 
to be conventional about this and simply 
let you go, but I can’t. It’s nonsense. You 
mustn’t marry him, Freda. Why, he’d have 
sauerkraut for dinner uy 

She interrupted him to say he had for- 
gotten how much she liked that, in hot-dog 
sandwiches. 

“No, I’m serious,” he went on impa- 
tiently. ‘“‘You won’t just be decently un- 
happy. You will be ruined. It can’t go on.” 

“Tt has. It will,’’ she answered, showing 
him a superb emerald on a significant fin- 
ger. ‘‘You’ve never been a girl and you 
have never been poor, and you’re just an im- 
practical man. Listen, Willie, when I come 
down to the store now a small black town 
car is waiting for me—I think it’s a Sun- 
beam. There is a green orchid in a little 
crystal vase, and powder and perfume 
things in ivory and gold. It’s outside when 
I am ready to leave, and I go by the park. 
A little drive, do you see. There is a chauf- 
feur—an Italian, with a face like the nicest 
olive in the world—and it all belongs to © 
me. It’s mine! I can have it whenever I — 
want, for as long as I like. I don’t have to 
borrow it from anyone. And yesterday I 
bought fifty pairs of silk stockings, and all 
of them would almost go in my glove at 
once. And bottles of Venise ’76, enough to 
fill a bathtub. I ordered a chinchilla 
cloak—it’s like smoke tied with plum- 
colored ribbons—and slippers as delicate as 
cigarettes and thousands of times more ex- 
pensive. 

“You don’t know, Willie; you couldn’t. 
I think I’ll have Addison Mizner build me 
a house at Palm Beach, with a patio of yel- 
low tiles open on the Gulf Stream, if you 
remember how purple that is; with a gal- 
lery of cedar, Willie; and sleep on a Span- 
ish bed painted with gay angels. And 
Spanish silver. And a striped marquee on 
the sand.”’ 

Willie Gerald stopped her brutally. 
“And pay someone to drown Kneiss. 
Freda, it’s no better than obscene.” If it 
could be stopped he intended to do it. 

“Very well,” she said unexpectedly, 
“‘marry me yourself. Run away with me, 
Willie. We'll have an antique store some- 
where and live in the two rooms above it. 
We will have a light truck and go out to- 
gether after old boots and shoes—I mean 
chairs and tables. We can name our daugh- 
ter Sheraton and a son Fairman Lane Ger- 
ald. You’d like that.” 

Willie Gerald was a tall man and he 
gazed down at her frowning. “‘ Your humor 
isn’t in the most exceptional taste,’’ he cor- 
rected her. ‘‘It’s possible that a great deal 
has happened to you already. I’ve said 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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they come in contact. They 
keep you warm, and at the 
same time set the air in 
motion and provide perfect 
circulation and ventilation. 


par 


15 


“2 
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AC fitt for him that you will 


T’S a gift for a man through and through, this Streit Slumber Chair is so handsome that thousands of 


Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair. Roomy, gts women have selected it as an occasional chair for their 
comfortable—built for long winter ——— : living rooms. It harmonizes perfectly 
evenings with a good book and a pipe. 7 with all other furniture. Without ever 


Resting on its soft cushions, a man is 
living in a world without a worry. And 
as he settles down into its easy depths he 


losing its own distinctive charm, it adds 
just that odd touch so much desired today. 


Made in all period styles, too—Queen 


has a new appreciation of the song called Streit Way Old Way Anne, William and Mary, Florentine. 
“Home, Sweet Home.” ; And there are models after Coxwell, Hep- 
An adornment to any room pelwhite and other craftsmen whose work has become 
Although designed with men’s chair-tastes in mind, a standard of furniture beauty. 
to give them a chair with that “ tilt-the-back-and-up- Upholstered in the most approved fabrics—mohairs, 
with-the-feet”’ position built right into it, the Beautiful velours, tapestries. 
5 


BRE GGA As cain: 


You've seen men tilt their chairs to this most comfortable po- 
sition. This position is built into the Streit Chair. Both back 
and seat tilt—the curve of the chair is the curve of the body. 


Dunkirk, N. Y.... 
Durham, N. C. 


..H. C. Ehlers Co. 
hae Holland Bros, 


Akron, Ohio... .. Bear Furniture Co. 7 7 ; East Liberty, Pa -East Liberty Spear Co. 
Alsons Ale oe Boe Rurmiare Ce On display in these, and hundreds of other good furniture stores fast Liber, Pas Tobe ote 8. 

bany, ie auf, Inc s' i; ran f 
Albany, N. ¥ .. Harry Simmons Veh ge EC rere Peete ectery Peart oe The Boggs-Rice Co. 1209 Milwaukee Avenue............0.. Gainer & Koehler East St. Louis, Ill. .Slack Furniture Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M .Pioneer Furniture Co. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 1315 Milwaukee Avenue. E. Greenstone Furniture Co. Elizabeth, N .Albert Lifson & Sons 


-Mohr Furniture Co. 1019 Flatbush Avenue.................. Ames Furniture Co. 4722 Broadway........ Loren Miller & Co. Elkhart, Ind.... O. G. Curtis & Sons 


Alliance, Ohio T. W. Cope & Sons - 1449 Broadway..... C. Ludwig Baumann & Co. Adams & Wabash ‘Alex H. Revell & Co. Ellwood City, Pa. Zeigler Furniture Co. 
Alton, Iil..... ee yacoby & Co. 2 Aside Blacesatt....castsssssusdiatensscaith Albert Dessauer 3120 Lincoln Avenue. S. Rosenbaum Co. Elmira, Nos Yocescsssccsssessssessvssensnsessassventeosnsey, J. C. Edgecomb 
Altooria, ‘Pas ace cornet ee Wm. S. Aaron 5815 Fifth Avenue.. G. & R. Furniture Co. 5228 N. Clark Street.. S. Rosenbaum Co. Erie, Pa... Erie Dry Goods Co, 
Anderson, Ind .The Stein & Canaday Co. 1620 Broadway 5 ..Kramer & Wagner 863 W. 63rd Street.. ..Straus & Schram Erie, Pa... Jones Furniture Co. 
Mann vills! Pa. cscapspchisceasetiepnsrsneencee ke M. B. Krum Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street. Michaels Bros. 3318 Lincoln Avenue. ...Straus & Schram Evanston, Ill .S. Rosenbaum & Co. 
Antigo, Wis. Muttart & McGillan Co. 452 Fulton Street. & Son 555 W. North Avenue.. -Tausig Furniture Co. Everett, Wash. Everett Dept. Store 
Apollo, Pa... ..A. M. Armstrong 1535 Broadway. John A. Schwarz Chillicothe, Ohio.ccisenmeretenssAkcescaltiectans Ebenheck & Son Bairmont,, WV istwashervilicsccrxsvnctives Ross Furniture Co, 
Ashland, Ky Josselson Bros. 1243 Broadway. Shellas & Chestnut Cincinnati, Ohio. .Alms & Doepke Co. Farrell, Pa......... arrell Furniture & Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. J. M. High Co. 1023 Broadway.. afren Furniture Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. .The Conroy Co. Fort Wayne, Ind ....Foster-Rahe Furniture Co. 
Atlantic City, Ms .M. E. Blatt Co. 72) SICH eves ganetast vce eece eivapiassncs ch Ramee S. Srulowitz Cincinnati, Ohio. ..The Fair Store Fort Wayne, Ind .._Indiana Furniture Co. 
Atlantic City, N. We ungan Fry & Spence 244 Broadway ..Weber’s Music & Furniture Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘Kreimer & Bro. Co. Franklin, Pa..... -Anderson & Co, 
Augusta, Ga.. Maxwell Furniture Co. Buckhannon, W. Va ...Whitescarver Furniture Co. Gincintiatig Qo. i .iecsssnestannsssssronvinek The McAlpin Co. Fremont, Ohio. ....schuny Bros. 
Baltimore, Md.. .._Isaac Benesch & Sons Buffalo) ING OY cccosssecavsteagitavcvancssseeasaseepeos J. N. Adam & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. -The May Stern Co. Gainesville, Fla Gainesville Furniture Co. 
Baltimore, Modis jcutessncestetiestne ieee ardisias es Hax Burlington, N. J Lindabury & Condle Cincinnati, Ohio. ...The Newton Co. Geary, isa attr i caiacacesctnacnaconpaastuones Bimrose Furniture Co. 
Barberton, Ohio -Campfield- Hickman Co. Butler, Pa......... .Alfred A. Campbell Cincinnati, Ohio. ..John Shillito Co. Gastonia, N. C ..Rustin-Johnson Furniture Co. 
Barre, Vt..... ..B. W. Hooker & Co. Camden, N. J. . B. Van Sciver Gos Clarksburg, W. Va ..Palace Furniture Co. GOR GRIN Vics ss. tae si ecoptnnattnsnsnaheagints ete Chas. Wheeler ~ 
Batavia, N. .H. E, Turner & Co. Carlisle, Pa... xe Earley Cleveland, Ohio........ Henke Furniture Co. Gettysburg, Si nine R. W. Wentz 
Beaver, Paci chesesssscattanenteeccss ee J. A. Anderson Carteret, N. J. aa: Kahn Colorado Springs, Colo. .Giddings & Kirkwood Glens Falls, N. Y.. Boston Store Co. 
Beaver Falls, rniture & Carpet Co. Champaign, Ill oorehead Furniture Co. Columbus, Ohio..... The W. C. Moore Co. Greenfield, Mass J. C. Munyan Co. 
Beckley, W. Va UB -, Hardware & Supply Co. Chandler, Okla.. ..Collar Furniture Co. Connellsville, Pa ..E. B. Zimmerman Co. Greensboro, N. C.. f son-Neese Furniture Co. 
Belleville, Il Knapp Furniture Co. Charleston Wisi Walsciteiiccensictatncanterss H. O. Baker Co. Cushing, Okla. .C. C. Walters Furniture Co. Greenville Pas... ic isccccsandesen -Gibson Furniture Co, 
Bethlehem, 5 Huff Music Store Chattanooga, Tenn.. .Sterchi Bros. & Fowler Dallas, Tex... ‘Fakes Furniture & Carpet Co. Greenville, S. C.. Craig-Rush Furniture Co. 
Birmingham, Al: -Loveman-Joseph & Loeb Chicago, Illinois Dayton; O10; :..tansderodtryantinetencsstestrens Elder-Johnston Co. Haines City, Fla Miller-Cline Supply Co. 
Blackwell, Okla. he Wallace Furniture Co. 6032 S. Halsted....American Furniture & Carpet Co. Defiance, Ohio. Mansfield Furniture Co. Hamilton, Ob{0.......cscsstssssecasesssscssecanssecansazes Reutti & Co, 
Bloomington, il sans. Ee WH Cos 1536 Devon AVenue..iis cs. ssesscees-s Byron Barwig & Co. De Land, Fila... . F. Allen Furniture Co. Harrisburg, Pa.... ..Pomeroy's, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. ughton & Dutton State, Madison & Dearborn... Boston Store Denver Colo act agiornwcusscuenvecasainspioimedpcact Daniels & Fisher Harrisonburg, Va.. . Denton & Sons 
Boston, Mass, Arthur McArthur State & VanBuren .Davis Dry Goods Co. Denver, Colo .Denver Dry Goods Co. Hartford, Comma insciscssvessesssgsccsesotssnasseatsseneseee Shoor Bros, 
Braddock, Pa. R. E. Thompson 4217 W. North Avenue -Deimel Furniture Co. Detroit, Mich.. ..A. Posselius & Co. Hartford, Wis.. Westenberger's, Inc. 
Bradford, Pa.. ison & Ellison 6534 S. Halsted.... .. Eggers Furniture Co. Detroit, Wiehe erecta anne E. Wohlfeil Hattiesburg, M foodruff Furniture Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Nothnagle & Son State Adarmal.. cys is ae ee The Fair Drumright, Okla Hdwe. & Furn. Co. Hazleton, Pa....... Mrs. E. Reinhart’s Sons 


y - _E ..Millers ° é 2 
Bridgeport, Conn.... The D. M. Read Co. State & Randolp ..Marshall Field & Co. Dubuque; las.Weniiniece ‘Roehl Phillips Furniture Co. High Point, N. C.. Coffield Furniture Co. 
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Queen Anne 
No. 1517, Combination Linen 
and Ramie Velour. Arms and 
e back trim Ramie Velour. Seat 
and back in linen, soft browns, 


Coxwell 


No. 1520. Combination Ve- 

lour and Tapestry. Arms and 
back trim plain gray velour, 
seat and back tapestry, gray 
spon, reds, blues and yellow 
oral pattern. 


red pattern. 


$1533 


includin. 

Special holiday prices Foostol 

A gift that shows you were thinking of “him” —a gift i 
that you can share with him—truly an ideal Christmas 
present. And for the Christmas season only, the Beau- 
tiful Streit Slumber Chair, in the six period styles illus- 
trated here, is offered at marked price reductions. Visit 
any of the leading stores listed on these pages—see the 
Streit Chair and sit in it. Or write to us for a free 
booklet showing how this chair will look in your home. 


including 
footstool 


Tue C. F. Srreir Manuracturinc Company 
(27) 1117 Kenner Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Since 1872, makers of fine upholstered furniture and davenport beds 


2705 Germantown Avenue........ S. S. Fulmer & Son 
Eighth & Market .Strawbridge & Clothier 
6124 Ridge Avenue ...J. Raymond Turner 
Piedmont, W. Va. Hannon & Sweeney 
Pikeville, Ky.. Home Furniture Co. 
Pittsburg, Kans. Up- to-Date Furn. & Carpet Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. . ......Goldenson’s 
UEESDUTEN Parc ptorethcarediccassseidasecsevs Rosenbaum & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. e Spear & Co. 
Plant City, Fla. C. L. Green Furniture Co. 
Plymouth, Pa... : Wolpe Furniture Co. 
PEP TET VIG. Nat Y csc thcterecusscccce, Johnson & Morman 
Ponca City, Okla. Gouldy Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Pontiac, Mich... ........Minard Furniture Co. 
...Crowell-Gifford Co. 

Portland, Me.... ..Bridges & Bell 
Portland, Ore... Wm. Gadsby & Sons 
Portsmouth, Ohio F. C. Daehler Co. 
Pottéville; Paw.x....0i.: ' L. Hummel & Sons 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y .Mitchell Furniture Co. 
Providence, R. I.. 


Jos. Marcus & Co. 
Providence, R. I A. T. Scattergood Co. 


Six Period Styles 


specially priced for 
Christmas 


ath mt Gon er ape eed peatee 
° eading, Pa... iederho urniture Co 
Heppelwhite FROIN g MaminiNs Coosete ..ssasesseecceecs .W. E. McNair 


Roanoke, Va........ 
Sacramento, Cal.. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


ots Phelps & Armistead 
John Breuner Co., Inc. 

John Schmelzer 
Denmark & Whitten 


No. 1519. Combination Ve- 
lour and Tapestry. Arms and 
trimmings Movelour, seat and 


Queen Anne 


M St. Augustine, Fla 5 
back in tapestry, soft tan go. ae St. Louis, Mo Gregson Furniture Co. 
ground, greens, red floral ONO UE eo St. Louis, Mo... serene Igoe’s 
pattern. background, blue and black SEs Wola IM Onmier..ciiiraica-:. -H. Kassing Hfg. Co. 
mottled effect floral pattern. St. Louis, Mo. . H. Kobusch Furn. & Carpet Co. 
% 00 St. Louis, Mo. ....Newstead Furniture Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Hfg. Co. 


$7690 


including footstool 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
St. Petersburg, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex... 
San Francisco, Cal.. 
Schenectady, N. Y¥ 
Scranton, P: 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 


aab Stove & Furniture Co. 
...The Golden Rule Co. 
Paul & Davis Furniture Co. 
she .......Auerbach Co. 
‘Household Furniture Co. 
..The lage Furniture Co. 
The Wallace Co. 
. Stoehr & Fister 
......Bon Marche 
baum Bros. Furniture Co. 


including footstool 


William and Mary 


No. 1504. Jacquard Velour. 
Orchid ground, gray, brown 
mottled effect pattern. 


Florentine 
No. 1525. Tapestry. Shako 


weave, maroon ground, floral 
pattern in soft reds, blues pus 


J 


tans. Seattle, Wash. Prottas & Levitt Bros. 

£8 50 Sebring, Ohio. Coffman & Yothers 
$ 50 Sioux City, Io Davidson Bros. Co. 

Shamokin, Pa -_H. Lippiat & Son 

including Sharon, Pa. M. Wilson & Sons 
footstool including Sharpsburg, tray Furniture Co. 
footstool Shelby, Ohio. Sutter Furniture Co. 

Shelbyville, The S. B. Morris Co. 

Sheridan, Wyo.. ..City Furniture Co. 

Somerset, Pa.. . Somerset Furniture Co. 

Springfield, Il .Johnston-Hatcher Co. 

Springfield, Ohio.. -The Edw. Wren Co. 

Swedesboro, N. . H. Honnold & Sons 

SUTACUBEN ING Wanieceusodacny -crssvssohatantenchas¥eetetannsee Kieffer Bros. 

Syracuse, N. Y. N. Kotz Furniture Store 

Sara ye SO op: Wesabe AS A SOG es Oye Tarr Furniture Co. 

Tarboro, N. C L. & J. E. Simmons 

SER TAA RSET) Wis Wo Disa sgescgensvaviade cov sus ddsazeee Lowe Furniture Co. McKeesport, Pa . E. Kaplan 305 Sixth Avenue... ..Columbia Furniture Co. "Parente asics mlioasancceets.. eae Jaffe Furniture Co. 
Holdenville, Okla....... Dolton & Barnard Hardware Co. McKeesport, Pa.. ..R. E. Stone Co Co, Terre Haute, Ind. ...Root Dry Goods Co. 
Hominy, Okla... ...Hominy Trading Co. Meadville, Pa... ..Maxwell & Blanchard fe Finkenberg’s"” Terre Haute, Ind. Silberman’s Furniture Store 
Hornell, N. Y.. -C. F. Babcock & Co. Memphis, Tenn... Armstrong Furniture Co. Sixth Avenue & 33rd Street ..Gimbel Bros. LGLEAG SOUIGK rads antasansinannterrcesanetereteccas Hillebrand Bros. 
Huntington, W. Va ..Lewis Furniture Co. ign” ae i Inde... sctevmeng Otto Aicher 378 Third Avenue ..Goodrich Furniture Co. Toledo, Ohio: .-Lion Dry Goods Co. 
PEER ES OE Ene a Ce Ft caencasbbtenite Buchheit Bros. Millvi Sr pee Dan Henderson Co. 5 W. Fourteenth Street.................... J. Greenspan, Inc. Toledo, Ohio.. .The F. G. Redd Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind.........00....:::::cceeee Pettis Dry Goods Co, Milwaukee, Wis The Boston Store 26 W. Fourteenth Street. Jas. A. Hearn & Son Tonawanda, N. Y Hamp Furniture Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind -Sander & Recker Furniture Co. Milwaukee, Wis...... asta iviaerrintievaeaae Gimbel Bros. 1421 Third Avenues....iccc.cccsssesesaess-e0s Holzwasser Corp. FE PQNEOII IN ta) aivudia as aagasnunractebeasecsscceastepaecns és Jas. J. Bowden 
URNS IN Ms 3cscccacainecaeyscpanssisdpaateaUedvseueqee Rothschild Bros. Milwaukee, Wis.. The Three Schuster Stores 136 W. 125th Street... H. C. F. Koch & Co. Troy, N. Y.. chmidt & Koerner Co. 
MATL CORE, ING: Ja. savacssyaccensces actessccnccesannssnsens Chas. Girrbach Minneapolis, Minn............::.c0ccee L. S. Donaldson Co. 141 W. Seventeenth Street..New York Show Rooms Tulsa, Okla..... T. E. Genet Furniture Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Chadwick Furniture Co. Montgomery, Ala... G. A. Grant Furniture Co. 10 W. 125th Street Riley-Hogan Co. Uhrichsville, Ohio 4. F. A. Mazurie & Son 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....Cohen Bros. Morgantown, W. Va. ...Price Furniture Co. 145th Street & Third Avenue. ..F. Sachs Union City, N. J. V. Denzer & Son 
Jacobus, Pa...... .N. J. Leader Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. .Geo. ence & Co. 173rd Street & Third Avenue. F. Sachs Union City, N. J. .Kramer & Co. 


Jamaica, N. Y.. “John A. Schwarz Mt, Vernons ORIO..........:ccsressivessavtiuseed W. E. McCormick 121st Street & Third Avenue. .F. Sachs Warren), Pas. s-scecceans Gibson Bros. 


Jeannette, hc ._Euwer & Co. Nanticoke, Pa .The Challenger’ s Store Z2IW J. aGbh: Street ra Teaneck pear & Company Washington, D. C Hecht Co. 
Jersey City, N. J “White Furniture Co. Newark, New Jersey 6th Avenue & Sixteenth Street. pear & Company Washington: D.uiCan ie sickest W. B. Moses & Sons 
Johnstown, N. Y: ...... Alfred A. Cole 131 Market Street.... L. Bamberger & Co. 2252 TGs AWG Re) is isestscnictstazetctesoutseussspees Weil Bros. Washington, pe diaew ‘Ford Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Johnstown, Pa. ‘John Thomas & Sons 89 Market Street... ..The Donald Co. Norristown, Pa..... .B. E. Block Bros. Washington, P. ...... Woodward-Wright Co. 
Keyport, N. J.. West Furniture Co. 609 Broad Street. ..Hahne & Co. Norton, Va... \W. B. Ford Furniture Co. Washington C. teh Ohio. Wm. E. Dale 
CONT OST SEE ME SR RT Rea T Sterchi & Haun 159 Ferry Street W. Jelley Oil City, |S RR | SCREEN, SS UN PS xeo. J. Beach Watertown, N. é -Hardiman- Woolworth Co. 
La Fayette, Ind.. Reifers Furniture Co. 886 Broad Street... “Roessler Furniture Co. Oklahoma City, Okla... ..Gordan Furniture Co, Waycross, Ga...... * B. Zackry Co, 
Lakeland, Fla... “Me Kay Furniture Co. 228 Market Street. .. J. Ruckelhaus’ Sons Oklahoma City, Okla... Harbour-Longmire Co. Waynesboro, Pa..... Re “Mekows & Wolff 
Lakeland, Fla. The Three Friends Furniture Co. 62 bs ip Dae ..Wohlfarth & Koos OklahomaiCity, Olklas, i. iit.dssisesscasss-dernnt Spivey & McGill West New York, N ..Kron Furniture Corp. 
Lancaster, Pa... Chas. F. Wolf Newark, N . Stuerwald & Son Paintsville, Ky. .The Paintsville Furniture Co. Weston, W. Va.... RP nee evince cd ee COO 
Lexington, Ky.. C. F. Brower & Co. New Erba, N. is .Kay Furniture Co. Pala tice eileacassaccesvasesvvciscencezevus Yelverton Furniture Co. West Point, Ga. Schnedl-Jones Furniture Co. 
Lima, Ohio........ R. T. Gregg & Co. New Kensington, Pa... ...Euwer Bros. & Co. PavAs eG ectace. sdesssccctnvodcasccoprestateel .The J. T. Hinton Co. Wheeling, W. Va. .....Louis Bertschy 
Little Rock, Ark. “Arkansas Carpet & Furniture Co. New Martinsville, W. Va... Peoples Furn. & Hdwe. Co. Paris, Tex..:... ..Rodgers-Wade Furniture Co. Wichita Falls, Te \W. A. Freear Furniture Co. 
Little Rock, Ark. ......Gus Blass Dry Goods Co. New Orleans, La.... ~.Colonial F Home Furnishing Co. PAFKETADUTE,. Wiis V Bccstrcsvadsc.cglcrsnccsesss Ruth Furniture Co. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .......Select Furniture Corp. 
Logan, Utah ‘Lundstrom Furniture & Carpet Co. New Orleans, La Holmes & Co. Passaic, N. J... .......Gang & Gang Wilkinsburg, Pa... wade Faller Bros. 
Long Beach, Cal. .Bogle Furniture Co. New Philadelphia, Ohio..............::000--:020- The Gintz Co. Passaic, N. J. ‘Greater New York Furniture Co. Willard, Ohio.... ay B. F. Fink Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. .. Hollywood Furniture Co. Newton, N. C ...Garvin Furniture Co. Paterson, N. J sabe dees oc ec oe Quackenbush & Co., Williamsport, Pa.. -.-L. L. Stearns & Sons 
Los Angeles, Cal. .Los Angeles Furniture Co. New York City, N. Y. Paterson, N. J Scott & DePalma Furniture Co. Wilmington, Del. P. J. Butler Furniture Co. 
Bee AM BOLOR CM 6. Gicdsscnave sors -cettcedeo stats Star ee Co. 750 Eighth Avenue..........cecsgseecesee S. Baumann & Co. Peoria, Ill TAP Cohen Furniture Co. Witter sPa vic, uke... (cheats dis tasePasercsitsvetidvonsssctvets S. L. Yon 
NRE BY 58k acacaaseuseesspachibiagha J. Bacon & Sons 4035 Third Avenue.. .Big “B"’ Furniture House Perth Amboy, N. yim Roth & Weisberg York, Pa Penn Furniture ; & Carpet Co. 
Louisville, Ky.. Fred W. Keisker & Son Third Avenue & Fifty- ninth St.. . Bloomingdale Bros. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania wy: psilanti, Mich. Vaasa Mack & Mack 
Lowellville, Ohio........0.:.ccsssecssseseessseoes J. Cunningham Co. 230 W. 125th Street. L. M. Blumstein 3930 Lancaster Avenue.. ....Geo. B, Davis & Co. Zanesville, Ohio. ..Chas. J. ‘Barron Furniture Co. 
Marion, Ind .The Johnston Furniture Co, 709 Sixth Avenue........ ..Buckley-Newhall Co, 2205 N. Front Street *Fluehr's”” Zanesville, Ohio...... ...The Henneberg Furniture Co. 
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Fire is only one 
step behind the 
careless smoker 


Step by step, this murderous thug dogs 
the path of the careless smoker. In 1924, 
Fire’s harvest from this one preventable 
cause alone was more than $30,000,000 
(thirty million dollars). In 1925, it was 
even larger. 

You can do more than be careful 
yourself. You can help others be careful 
—your family, your friends, your fellow- 
workers, your employees. See that they, 
too, take care. 

And insure your property. See the 
Hartford Agent in your community. He 
is thoroughly equipped to guide you in 
matters of insurance. He will offer you 
Hartford policies which will completely 


protect you from financial losses due to fire. 


\ 


oc 


insure IN THE AKRTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. saarzrorp, conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life ) 


(Continued from Page 98) 
enough, Freda; too much; and you'll be 
glad I’m going.’’ In the street he was pro- 
foundly depressed. The whole world of his 
old pleasures and connections was breaking 
up. The world was going to the devil. 
Willie couldn’t bring himself to believe that 
Freda would marry Rudolph Kneiss—a 
horrid little individual. But perhaps, as she 
had told him, he was only an impractical 
man; women, it might be, were different. 
A black town car and chinchilla furs and 
thousands of stockings. Perhaps such 
things were of the first importance; the old 
values, the old beauty; a mere remembered 
sentimentality. Then he himself, Willie 
Gerald, had always considered money to be 
inseparable from a happy marriage. 


Finding himself on Madison Avenue he 
suddenly decided to seek the relief, the fa- 
miliar security, of Matthew Wilson’s store. 
The door, however, and greatly to his sur- 
prise, was locked; but seeing a man moving 
about inside he knocked. There was no 
immediate reply, and he knocked again, in- 
sistently. 

The door was then partly opened and he 
was regarded without interest by an un- 
familiar face. 

“Mr. Wilson,’’ Willie said impatiently. 
“Where is he?”’ 

The answer was brief. “‘He’s dead. Died 
last night.’’ But that, Gerald told himself 
standing very much alone on the pavement, 
was impossible. He would have been told, 
his services required. However, Matthew, 
he remembered, had been unmarried; none 
of his family lived in New York; he had 
merely inhabited rooms. Dead. Matthew 
Wilson. Why, he’d been connected with 
Willie ever since his first purely amateur in- 
terest in old things. 

This, on top of his mental confusion, was 
a blow. He even felt slightly sick phys- 
ically, and hurried from the clamorous traf- 
fie of the city to the comparative quiet 
where he lived. Gerald felt as if everything 
that supported him had been suddenly 
taken away. He felt impotent, helpless, 
like a child lost in a crowd. All his assertive- 
ness, his determination, had vanished. It 
seemed to him that it had gone with the 
blow he struck Fairman Lane. That act of 
long accumulated resentment had exposed 
his deeply hidden and actual being. 

His hatred of society, after all, had been 
no better than a rebellion against its indif- 
ference to him; and this, Willie Gerald 
realized, simply meant that its significance 
was increased rather than diminished. Yes, 
telling himself that at last he was free from 
his old slavery to the world of the materially 
and socially elect, he was more committed 
to it, more tightly bound by its forms, than 
ever before. And now when he knew the 
truth everything had been ruined for him. 
In three weeks, probably less, he would be 
exposed and thrown out from his earthly 
Eden. Gerald was at once in a state of rage 
and apprehension. Why had he struck 
Lane? Why had he sold as antique those 
cursed chairs? It wasn’t possible that 
they would all escape from Fairman Lane’s 
search. 

A great deal of this, he reminded himself, 
had been Rose Brincker’s fault. If she had 
known her own mind three years before at 
Bar Harbor he’d be happy and safe now. 
She had come to him only when it was too 
late. In addition, it was Eliza Grinling’s 
image which filled his mind, and not Rose’s. 
But his chance there was gone forever. It 
would do him no good now to marry Eliza, 
even if he could, for it was her whole cir- 
cumstances and life that he loved; and that 
soon must be closed to him. Gerald re- 
garded himself bitterly; he was then a 
parasite and a man who blamed things on 
women. He hadn’t been able to cure him- 
self of what he was intrinsically. That was, 
in short, a bounder! 

The waiter from the Constitution Res- 
taurant, bringing up, as customary; his 
breakfast and the mail laid for him in the 
lower hall, left, with the coffee and Melba 
toast, a letter from Rose. Actually he was 
afraid to open it. ‘‘My dear Willie,’ she 
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had written, “I think, in view of every- 
thing, you are treating me quite too badly. 
If you get this, as you should, Thursday 
morning come to dinner at eight. I shall 
expect you.”’ The signature was no more 
than Rose. It seemed that he was not being 
asked but commanded, and he said aloud 
he wouldn’t go. Nothing could force him to 
appear docilely before Rose at eight that 
evening. Yet, faced with the alternative of 
deliberately antagonizing Rose, his deter- 
mination weakened; it was apparent that 
he had begun to have an indefinable fear of 
her. 

It was at this unhappy juncture—it was 
almost noon—that the Japanese servant 
from below announced that Mr. Rudolph 
Kneiss wished to see him; and Willie was 
so confounded, so mentally impotent, that 
before he realized it he had permitted Kneiss 
to be brought upstairs. The young man 
grasped his hand with a too fervent and 
damp palm. 

“Tt was nice of you to see me,” he pro- 
ceeded rapidly, diffusing so early a distinct 
air of Scotch whisky. ‘‘You could guess I 
came on account of Freda. Mr. Gerald, 
I—I—you—well, you can help me. You 
know she likes all the old things you under- 
stand about and I don’t—glass and silver 
and china, specially silver, and I wondered 
if you would look about and get me some 
for her. The best! It don’t matter what it 
costs. I want to give her a lot, all at once, 
if you see what I mean. Collections.” 

“Sit down,’ Gerald directed. ‘‘You’ll 
die on your feet from lack of breath. And 
how do you mean I can help you?”’ 

“Why, get it for her,’ Kneiss again 


explained. ‘‘Buy it and charge me any 
old price you please. Everywhere. Any- 
where.” 


“Oh,” said Willie Gerald. ‘“‘Yes, I do 
see. You want me to buy for you on com- 
mission.” He grew more annoyed. ‘And 
who the devil told you ”” He broke off. 
After all, why not? That’s what he was 
known to be—a dealer in antiques. ‘“‘ What 
you mean,”’ he went on in a different voice, 
“would take weeks, perhaps months. I 
know where such things are, but they are 
difficult to get. Yes, it would need time and 
diplomacy. A great deal is in private col- 
lections and the owners would have to be 
persuaded.”’ Kneiss stopped him: 

“When will you start?” 

Gerald’s mind was active; he wanted to 
get away at once from everyone, particu- 
larly Rose; if disgrace was about to over- 
take him it would be far pleasanter to 
experience that misfortune from a distance. 

“It would be very expensive,” he said, 
temporizing. 

“And on top of that,’’ Rudolph Kneiss 
asserted, “‘in addition, I’ll give you 20 per 
cent. Mr. Gerald, if you think nothing of 
me, think of Freda; I know you like her.” 
That afternoon, Willie Gerald said to him- 
self. He’d telegraph Rose and proceed at 
once to Hector Maclare, in northern New 
York state; from there he’d drive over into 
New Hampshire. But, better than all the 
rest, he would at least have a few more 
weeks of comparatively superior freedom. 
It would be reassuring, too, to deal even 
for such a short while in honesty. No one 
could question his actual judgment. 

Rudolph Kneiss, he acknowledged to 
himself, was at least fully as generous as 
Freda had insisted. Willie was driving at a 
very rapid rate, in a very heavy and rapid 
car, through the beginnings of the Berk- 
shire Hills. The correct back of the chauf- 
feur was at once stolid and reassuring. 
Willie noticed that his ears, which stood 
out, flapped ceaselessly in the wind. ‘‘ We’ll 
go to Salisbury, I think,’ he said. The 
conventional “‘ Yes, sir,’’ was to Willie Ger- 
ald a soothing music. He was fortunate, 
his trip auspiciously begun, with Maclare. 
Gerald managed to secure from him a pair 
of three-section, mold-blown amethyst 
salts; a unique, large, three-mold quilted 
bowl; a cobalt-blue Baltimore Monument 
flask and a dozen Jersey tumblers greener 
than aqua. In addition Maclare let him 
have a small but characteristic group of 
Stoddard jars and pitchers. 
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“Don’t come back this way,”’ he warned 
Willie. ‘‘I’ll shoot you if you do. Probably 
I’ll never want to see you again. You took 
advantage of my low state of mind and rose 
fever.” 


Willie Gerald was hardly less successful 
with Prentice Vane in New Hampshire. He 
actually secured Vane’s pair of comb-back 
Windsor love benches and—a servant had 
broken a piece the morning of Willie’s 
arrival—Mrs. Vane’s collection of Sand- 
wich vases. 

“‘T’m discouraged,”’ Mrs. Vane explained. 
“Tn addition, I’m encouraging Prentice in- 
stead of restraining him. I really believe 
that if you told him you had a green- 
diamond creamer for eleven thousand dol- 
lars, he’d make out a check without stopping 
to think.”” Later, when Willie was returning 
from Montreal, where he had gone for a fa- 
mous silver tea pot, melon-shaped, from the 
period of Queen Anne, he visited an exhibi- 
tion and sale of characteristic New Eng- 
land antiques. The sale occupied a ground 
floor, and scarcely pausing for a glance, he 
proceeded upstairs to the exhibition 
where nothing was offered to the public. 
There he found the finest, the only com- 
plete, set of nankin china of his experi- 
ence—the blue was the color of the August 
night sky; the gold delicately laid on the 
rims was like a pure and precious dust cling- 
ing for a moment to the china. That he had 
to have, and fortified by the memory of 
Rudolph Kneiss’ liberality, he took a room 
at the local hotel and proceeded with his 
purpose. That required nine days and very 
nearly five thousand dollars. 

He had been away from New York now 
more than the month allowed Fairman 
Lane for the production of his proof about 
Gerald, and Willie began to question the 
wisdom of staying longer. Undoubtedly it 
would be pleasanter not to face disaster, 
but it suddenly occurred to him that he, as 
well as Lane, was committed to return to 
Landon Custis’ rooms. To stay away was 
almost a complete admission of guilt. 
Therefore, and very much against his desire, 
he turned definitely in the direction of New 
York. That, however, didn’t prevent his 
stopping at any roadside store for the sale 
of antiques which seemed promising; and 
in that manner he went quickly through 
the small stock of a silent but polite woman 
established in the gate lodge of what was 
evidently a large and then unoccupied 
estate. Willie Gerald was leaving when he 
saw a small heavy chair with turned legs 
and a crude banister back. He asked its 
price, feeling the texture of the wood, not- 
ing the character of the sausage turnings. 

He was interested for the astonishing rea- 
son that it had been made in Isabella 
Price’s South Carolina school. Willie knew 
that from twenty evidences; and yet it 
hadn’t been one of the pieces he’d disposed 
of. That was just as certain. How, then, 
had it reached Massachusetts? He couldn’t 
imagine; but he was sure of one thing— 
he’d buy it and retire the chair from circu- 
lation. 

“T’m sorry,’’ the woman replied to the 
announcement of his purpose. ‘‘It oughtn’t 
to be there; it is sold.’’ Willie promptly 
asked to whom. 

She hesitated. “It isn’t customary to 
say who has bought things,’”’ she reminded 
him; ‘‘but I don’t think, in this case, he 
will mind. A Mr. Fairman Lane in New 
York.”’ Willie Gerald left the gate house 
hastily. He’d had an unpleasant reminder 
of what, most probably, lay before him. 
Yet it was all very mysterious. How had 
that accursed chair got North? What 
would Fairman Lane do about it? He 
might have persuaded himself that he had 
been mistaken about the chair if Lane 
hadn’t bought it. 

In New York almost the first man he met 
was Harry Barnes, and Barnes said at once, 
“Serine was talking about you last night. 
It’s more than a month since’ you had that 
trouble with Fairman and we haven’t heard 
a thing from him. Willie, come up to the 
club for a cocktail tomorrow afternoon, as 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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usual, and we'll wind it up. We can’t let it 
go on forever. It isn’t fair to you.’’ There 
was no possible way of avoiding such a di- 
rect issue, and Willie Gerald agreed. As a 
result his sense of discomfort, of apprehen- 
sion, increased. That night he didn’t go 
out and he couldn’t get to sleep. What, he 
asked himself fifty times, would Lane be 
able toshow? 

He considered going away again—this 
time permanently—with all the money he 
possessed and a changed name. The truth 
was he wanted to do it, he almost decided 
in its favor; it wasn’t so much a sense of 
obligation that held him as a sickness at 
losing, even for a day, the life which held 
everything he desired. 

He might yet, he thought, maintain his 
decency in the face of whatever Lane would 
attempt to prove; he wasn’t, Gerald told 
himself, a complete fool. Yes, his position 
was still worth a struggle. And then, after 
a thoroughly wretched and sleepless night, 
he was called on the telephone by Eliza 
Grinling. 

“You can’t know how glad I am you’re 
back,” she told him. ‘‘I’ve been calling 
you steadily for most of a week. Willie, I 
have to see you at once; the most absurd 
thing has happened. It’s just as funny as it 
can be, and rather disagreeable too. Not 
really, but it might be. Anyhow, I must see 
you about it, and not later than lunch 
today.” 

Willie Gerald was, he discovered, remark- 
ably glad to be with Eliza again, and he 
listened with a close attention, a growing 
absorption in all that she had to tell him. 
They spent the afternoon together, and as 
a result he reached the club late. Word 
had been left at the door for him to come 
up to Landon Custis’ rooms, and there he 
found Scrine, Harry Barnes, Landon and 
Fairman Lane. 

“Now, Fairman,’’ Andy Scrine pro- 
ceeded, “‘you can go on with the show, and 
God help the women and bystanders.” 

“T have been hurried a little,’? Lane 
admitted. ‘I’m not quite clear with 
it all yet. But I have enough. It’s this, 
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mainly: Gerald was invited to John Price’s 
place in South Carolina, Belrive, when John 
wasn’t there A 

Barnes interrupted him. 
that part, will you.” 

Lane hesitated, sharply annoyed, but he 
continued. ‘‘ You may or may not know it, 
but Isabella is very much interested in the 
negroes. She has an industrial school for 
them, where they make simple and crude 
pieces of furniture. The furniture is so sim- 
ple it’s like the very early American things. 
Well, Gerald bought a carload of it and 
sold it through several agencies for genuine 
antiques. I have been able to buy seven 
pieces he disposed of; I got one only last 
week in Massachusetts.” 

Landon Custis turned to Willie. “You 
must be able to answer this conclusively,” 
he told him. “I can’t imagine Fairman 
would make so much up.”’ 

Willie replied that in a way he was em- 
barrassed. He had particularly hoped Lane 
wouldn’t bring up the subject of the negro 
furniture. ‘‘Under the circumstances. If 
this wasn’t an exceptional situation, in a 
way official, I’d have to be quiet and accept 
what he said about me. It’s at once more 
serious than you think and as humorous as 
the devil. Mrs. Price herself has been sell- 
ing the furniture as genuine.” Fairman 
Lane laughed. ‘‘As a matter of fact,” 
Willie added, ‘‘he got the piece in Massa- 
chusetts from a Mrs. Gore, who had been 
housekeeper for Isabella’s mother, and was 
living in the lodge of the place they haven’t 
been able to sell. I had lunch with Eliza 
Grinling only today and she asked me to do 
what I could about it. Isabella, of course, 
wasn’t serious; the money is less than noth- 
ing to her, naturally. What Eliza wanted 
me to do most was stop Lane’s investiga- 
tions. Mrs. Price and Eliza know about it, 
and Eliza didn’t want him to land her 
mother in jail.” 

Andy Scrine said, “I’ll see that he 
doesn’t. Henry, give Willie Gerald a cock- 
tail.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of 


stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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the ten-year period the general improvement 
of industrial relations has been reflected by 
closer contact between the Department of 
Labor and the trade, employers and labor 
organizations, and we also know more to- 
day about checking up strikes than we did 
ten years ago. It is therefore fair to assume 
that fewer strikes were missed in 1925 than 
in 1916. Another qualifying factor is the 
increase in the number of workers in the 
country during the past ten years. 

Even this, however, is only a partial 
picture. Though figures are not obtainable 
of the number of workers involved in every 
strike, the bureau has kept accurate statis- 
tics where they are available, and they indi- 
cate an even greater reduction of disputes. 
In 1916, for example, we had such figures 
for 2667 strikes. They gave us a total of 
1,599,917 workers involved, or an average 
number of 600 per dispute. In 1925 some- 
what less than half that number of strikes— 
1012—involved only 428,218 workers, an 
The 


from 49,680 days for 2116 strikes in 1916 to 


| 23,809 days for 875 strikes in 1925. This 


indicates an increase in the average dura- 
tion, but even so there is a saving of more 
than 50 per cent in time lost. 

These figures are of very definite value as 
indicative of the trend, but it is only when 
we approach them from the new viewpoint 
of the worker that we are able to estimate 
how far we have traveled along the road to 
industrial peace. A point I would like to 
emphasize in this connection is that any 
man of average intelligence who has de- 
voted most of his life to union work must be 
assumed to have certain definite informa- 
tion which is not a matter of general knowl- 
edge. This may sound rather obvious, very 
much like saying that two and two make 
four. In labor matters, however, our na- 
tional habit of assuming that the employer 
is generally in opposition to his employe, 
that the strike is the chief function of the 
union, and the chief purpose of the strike 
is compulsion, has badly botched our arith- 
metic. We search so persistently for force 
that we overlook the finesse. 


The Fiction of Figures 


The great soft-coal strike of 1922 is a 
perfect example. It illustrates how we may 
be deceived by figures when they are taken 
out of their true relation to the ordinary 
current of everyday life and thrown up into 
the headlines. Until the general strike in 
England early this year our 1922 strike in 
the coal fields alone was the largest turn- 
out of organized labor in the history of the 
world of which we have any record. The 
men went out April first, returning to work 
in various districts between August fifteenth 
and thirtieth, as agreements were signed 
by the different operating groups. Early 
in August of that year a survey by the De- 
partment of Labor indicated that 607,000 
out of 795,000 coal miners were on strike, 
and at the peak of the disturbance the num- 
ber was close to 625,000. 

The event is-so recent that every reader 
of the newspapers can recall the computa- 
tions based on these figures. Even without 
the comparisons I am about to offer, these 
computations now are reminiscent of rival 
casualty claims during the early days of the 
war. It was a dull week that failed to de- 
populate France and Germany—on paper. 
So, during the coal strike, the newspapers 
furnished figures, supplied in perfect good 
faith by scores of agencies or made up by 
their own experts, calculating the enormous 
losses suffered by miners and operators. 
It was a matter of simple arithmetic to 
multiply the number of strikers by the rate 
of pay, and multiply that figure by the 
number of days the strike lasted. The re- 
sult ran into an imposing total of days and 
dollars lost, but no one seemed to wonder 
how the miners stood up under it. They en- 
dured it, of course, as the speculator endures 


the loss of profits he might have made if he 
had only bought at the bottom and sold at 
the top. 

But that is not a perfect parallel. Weare 

not limited in this case to generalizations. 
On page 485 of a pamphlet entitled Coal in 
1922, published by the Geological Survey, 
is a chart showing production, capacity, 
men employed, mine price per ton, and 
average number of days lost at bituminous 
mines from 1890 to 1922. It reveals that 
the average number of days lost in 1922 was 
166, or just seven days more than the aver- 
age loss in 1921. Both losses were exces- 
sive, even for an industry which has never 
worked full time. But the fact remains 
that the strike cost the miners only one 
week’s pay more than the depression of 
1921. 
* Now if we forget about the miner for a 
moment and swing around to the public 
point of view we make another and even 
more amazing discovery. In 1922, despite 
the average loss of a week’s work, we actu- 
ally produced 6,346,149 tons of soft coal in 
excess of the production for 1921. Obvi- 
ously that end was achieved by a higher 
efficiency. What happened was that work 
was not subject to the usual lost days in the 
months before and after the strike. Before 
the strike the country increased its stocks in 
anticipation of the walkout. Meantime 
the miners ran up their earnings and put 
the surplus aside against the days of idle- 
ness. After the strike, stocks were depleted 
and demand kept the mines busy for the 
rest of the year. 


Playing Up to the Public 


Looking back at these figures over the 
cooling years, we can see now that the 
widely proclaimed national menace was 
not a menace at all. More than that, we 
can see that the excitement felt by the more 
voluble elements of our population never 
communicated itself to the general public. 
The attitude of the miners is best indicated 
by the fact that not a single act of violence 
was reported. They went about their strik- 
ing as calmly as ordinarily they go about 
their work. This was not because they are 
endowed with less emotion or more control 
than other elements of our population. It 
was due to the fact that they reacted to 
definite information concerning the whole 
status of the strike. 

The attitude of the public was by all odds 
the most important phase of this informa- 
tion. I am not revealing any secret when I 
say that the leaders did not lose sight of it 
for a single instant. How could they, with 
600,000 observers reporting daily on what 
the people were saying? Nothing could be 
more obvious than this, yet even the stu- 
dents of labor matters seem to have over- 
looked it. Perhaps our habit of thinking of 
the strike in terms of fifty years ago is re- 
sponsible. Every editorial writer in the 
land is aware that a new strategy has been 
developed in strike management, but few of 
them seem to suspect it is the consequence 
of a new vision. To say the worker has 
common sense for gratefully accepting what 
chance has given him is to offer him a halo 
of stupidity. 

As I see the developing strategy of labor 
leaders, the object today is to win through 
pressure of public opinion. The strike is 
still a contest, but it has taken on some of 
the aspects of a friendly suit, with the pub- 
lic as the supreme court. No one knows 
better than the experienced labor leader 
that you cannot get public approval by 
compulsion. He knows this because he 
deals directly with one of the most inde- 
pendent units of the public. More than 
that, he has learned that he cannot pinch 
or even inconvenience the public without 
hurting himself. 

There isn’t anything philanthropic about 
this attitude. We shall probably continue 
to have strikes as long as men must work to 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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The Wall Speaker 


Designed for use on top of the 
console or to be hung on the 
wall. Looks like an old fashioned 
wall clock, flanked by four grace- 
ful spindles and supported by a 
narrow shelfat the bottom. From 
the standpoint of acoustics there 
isa certainadvantage in havingthe 
mouth of the speaker six or more 
feet from the floor. The tone 
vibrations are better distributed. 


$65 
The “Highboy” 


Amore elaborate console model, 
eighteen inches wide and seventy- 
four inches high. Speaker is con- 
tained in a tall, graceful super- 
structure extending six feet from 
the floor. There is nothing like it 
in radio design. It is like a grand- 
father’s clock or perhaps more 
nearly like a tall, slender cup- 
board of old English design. 
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Model 201 


“‘Single-tuned Six’’ Console with- 
out speaker, but space for A and 
B batteries and charger or socket- 
power equipment. Six tubes. 


$235 


Model 202 


Something Really New 
in Cabinet Design 


There is so little machinery in a 
Pfanstiehl, inside and out, thatan 
extremely compact console cab- 
inet is possible—only eighteen 
inches wide and forty-one inches 
high. And still it has room for 
every accessory needed to oper- 
ate a radio—built-in speaker."‘A”’ 
and ‘‘B”’ batteries and charger, or 
socket-power equipment. Every- 
thing is contained ina petite piece 
of furniture making a well bal- 
anced radio unit. The console is 
a space saver; fits anywhere—in 
a corner, between windows, or 
between doors— however con- 
tracted the space. 


$210 


ERHAPS you recall, not so long ago, when 

the projection of movie films on the screen 

was somewhat blurred and unsteady. Compare 
that with the lifelike movies of today, and you 
have an apt parallel of the difference between 
reception with ordinary sets and the pure, rich 
tone of the Pfanstiehl ““Overtone’’ receiver. 
The difference lies in mastery of the over- 
tones—how exactly they are reproduced. It is 
they which give tone color to voice or music, 
are its very “soul.” Pfanstiehl has solved this 
problem by protecting the delicate vibrations 
which make overtones. There are no compli- 
cated parts in the set to absorb or distract them. 
Such parts arecommonly employed in radio 

to correct errors which arise in the radio stream 
while being highly amplified. In the Pfanstiehl 
thereare no errors to correct. The stream flows 
unhampered through the set. Hence the tone 
is lifelike and natural—as if you were listen- 


ing to the singing or playing at its source. 
In Radio, as in all mechanical and technical 


progress, simplicity is the goal and most difh-’ 


cult to attain. In Pfanstiehl design it is an out- 
standing merit. 


Precision Tuning with a Single Kaok 


Simplicity also governs tuning. Single con- 
trol that tunes exactly is possible only with a 
set that is extremely simple inside. It cannot 
be appended to the inner workings of a com- 
plicated receiver. If the set is designed for 
simple, direct flow of radio energy it does 
not need multiple control. 

Thousands of radio owners know the advan- 
tage of Pfanstiehl single control. They enjoy 
the convenience of turning a single knob to 
immediately reach any wave length desired. A 


child can tune asaccuratelyas an expert. Itcan be 
done in the dark, blindfolded, by ear if you like. 


PFANSTIEHL RADIO COMPANY = 11 South La Salle Street +» CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Overtone 


Oct 


$170 


Listening to ‘Pfanstiebl 'Overtone” ‘Radio 
is like being there yourself~The Tone is so Lifelike 


Model 20 


“Single-tuned Six’’ Table Set. 


$125 


Seek a demonstration 
and learn what true 
radio enjoyment is 


Pfanstiehl Radio Sets aresold 
only by authorized, exclusive 
dealers, There is likely one 
near you. He will be glad to 
demonstrate the simple tun- 
ing and lifelike tone. The 
beauty and workmanship of 
the cabinets you can see for 
yourself. If your dealer can- 
not show you the Pfanstiehl 
models, write us for catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Prices West of the 
Rockies Slightly Higher 
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live. I do not expect to see any change in 
the normal human desire for betterment 
that leads to strikes. But I think the great 
mass of workers has caught some inkling of 
the eternal truth that power carries with it 
responsibility for restraint, if only for self- 
preservation. The workers have had their 
Frankensteins. I believe they have learned 
by experience that the abuse of power, 
which is responsible for most human misery, 
is also the beginning of the loss or destruc- 
tion of power. 

I know of nothing that more aptly illus- 
trates community of interests in a nation 
than the way in which this development 
has kept pace with the growth of enlighten- 
ment on the part of employers and the gen- 
eral elevation of social standards. There is 
a parallel even in the physical expansion of 
business and labor organizations. As his 
unions have grown the workman has recog- 
nized the economy of doing things on a 
large scale, and size has compelled him, as 
it compels the corporation executive, to 
look further and further ahead. Strikes, as 
I have shown, are becoming less frequent. 
The really important strikes are also be- 
coming larger. The union now employs as 
capable legal and economic aids as the 
great corporation. And we are beginning 
to see that the bigger and more powerful it 
becomes the less it has to gain by striking. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, when labor 
thinking had not yet freed itself of the 
fallacy of force, many liberal-minded citi- 
zens, with the welfare of labor sincerely at 
heart, regarded the growth of labor organi- 
zations as a menace to our form of govern- 
ment. They could not foresee that this 
expansion would bring a development of 
self-responsibility a thousand times more 
powerful than the more or less artificial re- 
strictions of legislation. Some who have 
measured the mind of labor by the utter- 
ances of the negligible but vociferous radi- 
cal minority may still be inclined to doubt 
that this is so. But if we substitute self- 
interest for self-responsibility the proposi- 
tion demonstrates itself. 

As I see it, the attitude of the man who 
has it in his power to call a strike today is 
somewhat analogous to that of a man with 
a pistol containing only one shot, who finds 
himself cornered by amob. By using that 
shot as a threat, the chances are he may 
hold his adversaries at bay until help ar- 
rives. But if he shoots, he runs the risk of a 
rush which he knows will annihilate him. 
The part of judgment for him is to withhold 
his fire and shout for help. And that, in 
effect, is what the unions have been doing 
in this country. I am speaking, of course, 
in the national sense. This reasoning is not 
as applicable to a local where the issue is 
intense and clear-cut. That is why we had 
1301 strikes and lockouts during 1925. 
Most of them were local disturbances that 
never would have reached the strike stage 
if the preliminary negotiations had been 
handled through a national headquarters. 


Power in the War Chest 


It may be pointed out here that a clear- 
cut national labor issue is much less likely 
to develop than a local one. Undoubtedly 
the new attitude of employers toward the 
rights of workers is partly responsible for 
this situation. But although we have done 
some amazing things in the way of volun- 
tary reduction of hours and increase of pay, 
it is not yet by any means a national policy. 
The supply of anything is the result of a 
demand. If the chief function of the union 
were to strike, the natural procedure would 
be to save up and pyramid the little issues 
in the hope that out of them would come 
something to justify a national strike. In- 
stead, the real leaders of organized labor 
spend most of their time trying to straighten 
out local disputes, and the union which 
operates at maximum efficiency may be 
considered as one which never permits any- 
thing to reach national proportions. 

The self-interest, or responsibility, may 
be illustrated from still another angle. 
Union power is sometimes estimated in 
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terms of its treasury, and—still speaking in 
the language of the eighties—we call this 
the war chest. Actually, the bigger it 
grows the more risk attaches to its use for 
war purposes. After all, labor leaders and 
union members are subject to the normal 
human impulses. A noted humorist recently 
had one of his characters saying that he 
could not afford to strike with wages at eight 
dollars a day and payments coming due on 
the house, the car and the savings fund to 
send the children through college. The 
psychology of organized labor is only the 
sum of the psychology of its members, mag- 
nified by the broader view to be expected 
of those who must think in national terms. 

When we reduce the consequences of this 
thinking to terms of the individual we get a 
still better picture of the remarkable stand- 
ards of peace attained. At a rough esti- 
mate, one worker in every ten union men 
was on strike last year, but the average 
period of unemployment as a consequence— 
twenty-seven days—was not much more 
than the normal seasonal lay-off in many 
trades, and considerably less than in others. 
Labor organizations have now reached a 
higher membership than ever before in the 
history of the country. A study recently 
completed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics shows an aggregate membership of 
4,443,523 in American organizations. This, 
however, includes 201,981 Canadians. The 
American membership of 4,241,542 repre- 
sents somewhat less than 10 per cent of our 
working population. Therefore only one 
worker in every 100 found it advisable to 
stop work last year in order to enforce his 
demands, and the stoppage was less than 10 
per cent of the available working days. 


The Birthplace of Issues 


Perhaps I should make it clear at this 
point that I have no desire to defend the 
strike as a means to an end, nor do I wish 
to minimize the tremendous economic loss 
entailed by this form of persuasion. My 
idea is that we shall make much more rapid 
progress if we can begin to see things as 
they are, free of the emotional influences 
handed down to us through generations of 
constantly diminishing struggle. In our 
most gracious tributes to the progress made 
we are still apologetic. We seem to be 
boasting of the worker’s common sense not 
because we are proud of it, but because we 
are ashamed of being strike-ridden. A for- 
eigner knowing nothing of our ‘national 
life might be justified in the inference, 
from our most satisfied statements, that 
our industries are in almost constant tur- 
moil. 

The classic example that comes to mind 
relates to the coal strikes of 1922. In our 
records at Washington they are listed as 
the anthracite and bituminous strikes—two 
separate disturbances. When we started to 
compile the national record of strikes for 
that year, however, we discovered that 
certain state bureaus had reported 1200 dis- 
turbances within a single state. A little in- 
quiry brought out the fact that in this state 
they were counting each mine as a separate 
strike. I submit that, though the method 
of keeping records may be a detail, the 
frame of mind it indicates is not calculated 
to reduce industrial disturbances. 

It may appear that I am overemphasiz- 
ing the importance of what men are think- 
ing about strikes, but it is my reasoned 
judgment that issues come from a refusal to 
think, by one side or the other, and some- 
times by both. I should say, also, that 
what the public thinks is vastly more im- 
portant than the opinions of any group of 
employers or workers, since it determines 
the ultimate settlement. This is the one 
rule that never changes. No matter which 
side may appear to win when the struggle 
ends and the men have gone back to work, 
it may not be said that a strike is settled 
until the public has agreed to and approved 
the settlement. I am fully aware that this 
is a broad statement, but I am convinced 
that any open-minded person may prove 
it for himself by a review of strike history. 
I think, also, that one of the great auguries 
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Gites Right Back at You 


Yes, sir! The grand old face is all 
smiles, mornings, when you change 
over to the quick, snappy MOLLE 
method of shaving without soap, 
brush or lather. 


Puts joy and comfort right into the 
shave, this new-day, new-way of 
washing the face; spreading (with the 
fingers) cool, fragrant MOLLE over 
the beard; shaving “once-over” with 
the favorite razor, and then simply 
wiping the face dry with a towel. 


Sure does surprise you how smooth 
andclean the razor slipsoff the whisk- 
ers without theleast pull of the blade, 
or the slightest smart of the face. 


Maybe, at first, you'll kind of miss 
the old, familiar peace offerings—lo- 
tions, balms and talcum—but your 
face won't. No, sir! Not with that 
glorious, feel of face comfort that a 
MOLLE shave leaves. 


P.S. It's a great shave for wintry days — soothing, 
cooling, healing to a tender face. 


For Sale at All Drug Stores 
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ConsolidationCoal 
is cleaned at the mine 


IGHT in the rich coal seam itself the cleaning of Consolida- 
tion Coal begins. The same miner who digs it picks it over 
carefully by hand. He removes all slate, clay, rock and other 
visible impurities before loading it on the car that takes it to the 
mouth of the mine. Finally, when it is loaded into railroad cars 
for shipment, it is carefully gone over by men whose special job 
is to detect impurities. 


Consolidation miners are carefully trained in this. They are all 
imbued with a sense of pride in the company’s clean coal tradition. 


Such is the story of Consolidation Clean Coal. At the beginning 
it is rich in heat content and is remarkably free from the con- 
stituents which fuel experts seek to avoid. But all this richness 
would be wasted if it were not protected by the methods of 
preparation which make Consolidation Clean Coal possible. 


These are the reasons why Consolidation Clean Coal invariably 
lowers production cost when it replaces ordinary fuel. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
eMunson Building — New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1923 Land Title Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Union Trust Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 830 South Canal St. FAIRMONT, W. VA. Watson Bldg. 


Foreig: -es § LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldgs. 
press. Spiess ( GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents } TORONTO, CANADA Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Royal Bank Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 


Operating Department: FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


© Copyrighted by the Consolidation Coal Company, Inc., 1926 
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of eventual industrial peace is the extent to 
which employers and workers have recog- 
nized the tremendous power of the force of 
public opinion. Whether or not they have 
reasoned it out in detail, both sides have 
come to a realization that when an in- 
justice is done in a strike settlement the 
pendulum of adjustment is likely to swing 
so much further when it gets under way. 

In years gone by the worker had to wait 
a weary time for this swing to start, and 
it was not until the founding of our own 
country that he could begin to see any 
benefit in it for himself. Within the mem- 
ory of living men the process took so long 
as to be invisible except historically. But 
today we can actually see it working. It 
may be followed through the aftermath of 
any great strike in recent years. We may 
even note within current times a speeding 
up of .the public response to a condition 
which it regards as a social evil. Students 
of labor matters have always said that no 
great strike fails in the long run, and today 
the wait is shorter than ever. 


Victory Through Defeat 


The great steel strike of 1919 is a case in 
point. Considered within the limits of its 
actual duration, it was one of the most 
crushing defeats ever sustained by organ- 
ized labor. The strike started September 
22, 1919, when 280,000 workers left the 
mills. Within a week the total had reached 
300,000, making the disturbance the largest 
up to that time in our history. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, after the strikers had learned 
that 75 per cent of the vacated jobs had 
been filled, the strike was formally called 
off as a complete defeat. Not only had the 
contention of themanagement that a twelve- 
hour day was essential in steel making been 
upheld, but apparently the country had 
reconciled itself to this situation. 

A little more than two years later, how- 
ever, the heads of the steel industry met in 
Washington at a conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding, and without any compulsion 
except that of public opinion voluntarily 
agreed to abolish the twelve-hour day and 
to establish eight-hour shifts in the mills. 
By this time there was no direct pressure of 
organized labor against the employers. Al- 
though a small library had been written 
about the strike, all the excitement and 
much of the bitterness engendered by it 
had subsided. But it had also become quite 
evident that the great majority of Amer- 
icans resented the twelve-hour day. They 
resented not only its social consequences, 
but the implied limitation of national inge- 
nuity. One way to get things done in this 
country is to insist that they cannot be done. 
Look back over the most conservative pub- 
lications a year after the strike, and you 
will find a steady, persistent barrage of ar- 
gument for eight hours in steel at any price. 
One need not take any of the credit from the 
heads of the industry for the voluntary 
nature of their act to realize the force of 
this pressure. It was as if the whole nation 
had turned its eyes on steel. 

Contrast the speed of that adjustment 
with the time required to clinch victory for 
what may be regarded as the first nation- 
wide strike in Anglo-Saxon history—the 
Peasant Revolt in England in 1381. While 
this is more commonly regarded as a politi- 
cal revolt than a strike, the fact remains 
that a sharp rise in wages, due to a scarcity 
of help following the Great Plague of 1348, 
planted the seeds of disturbance. Efforts 
of feudal lords and barons to stop the prac- 
tice of wage earning and hold the serfs to 
the land and to the old practice of paying 
their tribute in produce impelled the farm- 
ers to form organizations. They combined, 
be it noted, for the right to earn wages. 
And though they were put down with more 
violence and bloodshed than any similar 
dispute in history since then, the eventual 
victory was the destruction of feudalism. 
Half a century after this first strike, feu- 
dalism had vanished, never to return. 

It may seem rather far-fetched at first 
thought to compare this uprising for what is 
now commonly accepted as a fundamental 
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human right with the recent strike in steel. 
Actually the steel workers demanded and 
got relatively more than the peasants. The 
first revolt established a principle of free- 
dom, but the second extended the operation 
of that principle for hundreds of thousands 
of human beings to an extent that was be- 
yond the wildest dreams of the peasants. 
And while it is not my intention to reopen 
any of the buried controversies of this un- 
fortunate strike, it had one other lesson 
which would justify the belief that the strike 
is passing: It demonstrated that the Amer- 
ican worker knows when not to strike. 

It isnow common knowledge that divided 
opinion among certain groups of organized 
labor had much to do with the defeat of the 
steel workers. The leader of the strike set 
this down as the chief cause. Perhaps be- 
cause of this, a widespread belief had de- 
veloped that support was withheld because 
of the absence of unity. It is true that in 
the middle of 1918 a committee represent- 
ing fifteen unions succeeded in bringing 
150,000 steel workers under organization, ° 
but conservative elements in the ranks of 
labor hesitated to lend support to the strike 
because they disapproved the note of radi- 
calism which appeared among some of its 
advocates. These conservative elements 
preferred to postpone the strike. The Great 
War had but lately ended. It was atime for 
united effort in the restoration of industry 
to a peacetime basis. Every individual in 
the country had on his hands the problem of 
recovery. Public opinion was that griey- 
ances should be left to future adjustment. 

A complete statement of these reasons at 
the time probably would have ended the 
strike much earlier. But while Mr. Gom- 
pers tried to postpone it in accordance with 


a request from President Wilson, and then ~ 


grudged, it is said, the support and sanc- 
tion of his organization for the reasons out- 
lined when the effort at postponement 
failed, he did not feel called on to oppose 
the strike, for perfectly natural reasons. 
Tomy way of thinking, the action of stand- 
ing aside during this contest gave the final 
answer to any fear of domination by the 
one big union. If the policy had been vic- 
tory at any price, there were undoubtedly 
times during the early days of the strike 
when complete unity in labor ranks might 
have turned the balance in favor of the 
strikers. Unquestionably thestruggle could 
have been much prolonged. There were 
many temptations to this course, as vari- 
ous elements commanding a nation-wide 


hearing came to the support of the strikers. | 


But organized labor held off. 


One Big Union Unlikely 


In passing, it might be noted that with 
the development of its new vision toward 
the strike, labor seems to have lost the once 
paramount desire for the one big union that 
would be all the phrase implies. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, with 3,383,997 
members in its affiliations, is now the largest 
in the history of the world. Yet it repre- 
sents, roughly, only about 69 per cent of the 
union organizations having national en- 


tity—107 out of a total of 156. And the 


1,059,526 members in the independent or- 
ganizations include such powerful groups 
as the great railroad brotherhoods. 

The dream of a great single organization 
embracing all the workers of the country 
really came to an end with the collapse of 
the Knights of Labor, the first really am- 
bitious step in that direction, which was 
formed in Philadelphia in 1869. Those who 
work are alike in having to work, but that — 
bond alone could never be strong enough 
to hold in a single body the millions who 
otherwise are as distinctly individual as all 
other human beings. And even if the desire 
still existed, labor has learned some of the 
penalties of mere size. Another influence 
against it is the elevation of standards. Not 
every local can obtain affiliation with a na- 
tional organization merely by application. 
The final reason why we shall probably 
never see the one big union, however, is 
that the workingman can get what he wants 
without it. 
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as a commercial center, but railways were 
now making the dreamy southern town the 
haven of the head clerk and the small city 
man, fleeing from the fog and smoke of 
London to the downs. For this class Alex- 
ander Bruce, Esquire, Builder, flung up 
villas with astonishing cynicism. 

It was during his first stay in Middleford 
that he met Jerusalem’s mother. He was 
staying in a boarding house kept by English 
people who for four generations had been 
coming down in the world, but about whom 
clung the sense of gentlefolk, like the faint 
scent of verbena. Jerusalem’s mother Lord 
Kirkoswald could hardly remember, ex- 
cept that she was a very romantic woman. 
She had called him her gray Scottish deer- 
hound. Her love and her complaisance 
Kirkoswald had accepted like any other 
weakness of the boarding house, like an 
extra egg at breakfast or a free fire in his 
bedroom. When she told him she was going 
to have a child, he was quite firm that he 
was not going to marry her or do anything 
for her. 

She was a sensible woman; she made no 
scene. Only her face drained of blood, like 
the face of a guillotined man. She said 
nothing; only looked at him. It took him 
some time to forget that face, but in the 
end he succeeded in forgetting it, as he 
succeeded in everything. She wanted ro- 
mance and she had to pay for it in realism, 
just as in any economic dispensation. Later 
on he knew he had a son by her. She had 
become a dressmaker in Saturday Street, 
near Middleford. The local clergyman, 
seeing that she was in straits, and thinking 
of the child’s future, had come to see the 
father at Westbourne, where he was build- 
ing a new civic hall. 

But Kirkoswald had been firm. He ad- 
mitted no responsibility. He wouldn’t have 
minded a five-pound note, but give people 
of that indigent class a finger and they’d 
take the whole of your hand. ‘No, no! 
How do I ken the bairn’s mine? And be- 
sides, as yourself says often, no doubt the 
Laird will provide.’”” He could not forbear 
a slap at the clergyman, who belonged toa 
class, he considered, of privileged paupers 
and loafers. But the clergyman did not 
fight back. He was silent a moment. “I 
think,” he finished quietly—‘“‘I think the 
Lord will.” 

Three years later he married the daugh- 
ter of a great brewer whom he met at West- 
bourne. She, too, was a very romantic 
woman. Her family were very much 
against the union, but as she was a rich 
woman in her own right, no parental inter- 
ference discouraged Bruce. Her father was 
a shrewd business man and recognized in 
his son-in-law the elements of a great suc- 
cess. With her money and his own savings, 
he began a big career in building. He was 
bold and unscrupulous. Civic polities in 
England are quite as venal as anywhere 
else in the world, but they are managed 
with a dignity and reserve that chill the 
heart of the agitator. Moreover, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred agitators agitate only 
until bought in. The English mentality is 
somewhat slow, and when a fact is accom- 
plished the ordinary tax-paying citizen ac- 
cepts it with a fatalism which would make 
an Arab envious. He may grumble in his 
pub in the evenings, but he burnishes up on 
Sunday and goes to church and sings the 
lilting hymn: 

All things bright and beautiful, 
All things great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 

The Lord God made them all. 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them high and lowly 
And ordered their estate. 
Vv 
N THE years before the German war 
England’s prosperity was so universal 
that everybody became a Liberal. Labor 
was so well fed as to forget the dream of 


revolutions, and Toryism was lulled to a 
pleasant drowsiness by port and good will. 
A Celtic visionary, seizing his opportunity, 
pushed through in a constitutional manner 
a caste revolution as thorough as the bloody 
labor of France. Party politics, coinciding 
with his schemes of private gain, made 
Bruce so heavy a donor to the party as to 
earmark him for one of the new peerages, 
and when the war came, with the necessity 
for new barracks and camps, it not only 
made him a millionaire many times over 
but a great patriot. He became Lord Kirk- 
oswald. 

His wife died in the dark early days of 
the war, and his daughter Isabella—Ishbel 
now, in the old Scottish fashion—had 
grown up to be a grave and, as far as ex- 
pression went, a beautiful girl. Kirkoswald 
bought a great place in Surrey from an im- 
poverished family and decided to settle 
there. He might have married again, but 
he found himself, what with his own money, 
his wife’s and father-in-law’s money, be- 
yond the necessity of an alliance for gain. 
He was too canny to marry a young woman 
for her beauty. He had had so much beauty 
free. 

He found himself now in this position 
that he had all the money he wanted, and 
there was nothing he wanted to do with it. 
He found himself ennobled, but still an out- 
sider to families whose nobility was re- 
corded for half a hundred generations. 
Once he had achieved his peerage, he was 
quick to cut free from the party which had 
given it to him. But the caste system of 
England was not to be done away with 
legally. He could never quite understand 
the old crowd. Their women were out- 
spoken as navvies, free and easy in their 
manner. But underneath this their virtue 
was like chilled steel. 

One does not let Crusader Fathers down. 
A woman of another class who aped their 
verbal indiscretions would be only vulgar. 
As to the men, their reserve infuriated the 
old man. Their courtesy was terrible. An 
only beloved son died for his country. The 
father said nothing. His hair was whiter, 
but his back was straighter. An outsider 
could no more speak about it to the father 
than he could ask a Perfect Ashlar about 
the secrets of the craft. 

Death duties and postwar conditions 
made bankrupt the old families. They ac- 
cepted it quietly. They got up from Eng- 
land as a man of breeding might get up 
from the gambling table where he had lost 
his last sovereign. A nod, a smile, a casual 
word and they went off to Australia, to 
Canada, to South Africa, and settled down 
to farming, marrying some colonist’s capa- 
ble daughter, and the Garter and the Lyon 
and the Ulster Kings-at-Arms knew them 
no more. 

The daughter Ishbel had as kindly brown 
eyes as anyone would wish to see, and a 
sweet mouth. You wouldn’t call her fat, 
but too plump for beauty. She was the sort 
of woman of whom you say, ‘‘ There’s a lot 
in her.”” She had the quiet air of one accus- 
tomed to money. But a stickler for breed- 
ing would not waste two looks at her. 


VI 


HE parish priest of Saturday Street was 
now a white-haired old parson whom a 
quarter of a century of work had worn to a 
shadow. His chaplaincy during the war 
had helped to age, so that he seemed more a 
man of seventy than of fifty. At any rate, 
there was very little left of the young high- 
church curate who had asked aid from the 
growing builder for an illegitimate child. 
Yet once again he came to Kirkoswald on 
the same matter, but the difficulty this 
time was not that Kirkoswald might be 
ungenerous but that the boy might not re- 
ceive. He told the millionaire how the boy 
had been brought up on charity, but had 
got employment with a small racing stable 
in Berkshire. He had been too heavy. for a 
jockey, but was, at the outbreak of the war, 
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Amity wallet and 
Key Kaddy of 
hand-tooled em- 
bossed, hand-col- 
ored, hand-laced, 
imported steerhide. 
Packed in gift box 
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by Amity art and 


craftsmanship 


OPEN this enticing box and there, glowing warmly 
on the silk lining, lie two superb gifts—an Amity 
wallet and Key Kaddy. Here are cordial, friendly 
articles whose worth will increase with passing 
time. Good, honest leather went into them. Hon- 
They 
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the leather that does not scuff or scratch. Amity 
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head man to the old Irish trainer. The 
stable brought off on the average a dozen 


Crh good cowps in the year, and what with 
6 ; | stakes and money bet, and now and again a 
oe shrewd sale and a shrewd purchase, did 


THE younger man who is not 
content that his apparel shall be 
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for your entire office or building, 
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representatives will give you ex- 
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quite well. It had never captured but one 
great classic, and that was the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood, but was always danger- 
| ous at Kempton and Windsor and the 
| smaller races at Epsom. 

On the outbreak of the war Jerusalem, 
_ as he was known even then, had enlisted in 
a cavalry regiment, was promptly dis- 
| mounted and made a machine gunner. He 
| had been a very reliable soldier, but one to 
| whom his officers did not take quite kindly. 
His demeanor and action were in accord 
with military regulations, but his cold blue 
eye was not. An officer could find nothing 
wrong with the man but that his look made 
him uncomfortable, and you can’t quite 
barrack a man for that. All you can do is, 
when promotion opens, to give the rank toa 
more sympathetic if less able man. 

At Gallipoli, Jerusalem had distin- 
guished himself so valiantly as to be given 
the Victoria Cross. Under a demoniacal, 
hysterical spray of machine guns he had 
crawled five hundred yards to where his 
company friend lay wounded, and began 
dragging him in. When the enemy saw 
what he was doing, the Turkish officer gave 
the signal to cease fire, and the Australian 
riflemen broke into cheering. His own bat- 
talion took it up. So daring and gallant an 
episode bleak Gallipoli had never seen. 

The incident was mentioned in dispatches 
by the brigadier and seized on by the 
papers. No mention was made of the 
Turks’ chivalrous gesture, for propaganda 
must see to it that there is nothing in the 
enemy to admire. Jerusalem got his deco- 
| ration ‘‘for valour,” with that pension of 
fifteen pounds a year considered an ade- 
quate return for bravery. The authorities 
considered it a sound investment. It 
bucked up Berkshire. 

The war over, Jerusalem had thought to 
resume his occupation with the racing 
stable. But the racing stable was gone. 
War had hit the sport in England a blow 
from which it could never recover, and only 
the great establishments, run as efficiently 
and as heartlessly as department stores, 
weathered it. The small stable had been 
patronized by minor owners who did not 
feel justified in keeping their horses in the 
dark days. Now they flung the animals on 
the market, and old Breen, who had loved 
his string, lived with and for them, bought 
them in himself. 

Horses which you have known from year- 
lings, which have run great-hearted races 
for you—the Irish get fond of them. The 
buying in of them voided a bank account 
which had never been of a notable fullness. 
He tried to carry on quietly, but could not. 
| The civil cruelty of the war was greater 
| than the military. He could go nowhere for 
help, because his point of view would not be 
sympathized with. Also, Irishmen were 
anything but popular in England. Forget- 
ting the hundreds of thousands of that race 
with the home and with dominion forces, 
the country seemed only to remember with 
bitterness the pathetic revolt of Easter in 
wGs 

One afternoon in December he dis- 
charged the few remaining employes and 


| saw them off the training ground. Then 


loosing the horses out of stalls and boxes, he 


; a _ hanged himself with a stirrup leather, put- 


ting the iron in a saddle hook. A verdict of 
suicide while of unsound mind was brought 
in, his insanity being patent from the evi- 
| dence of former employes, who stated that 


| while the horses were fed and employes 


| paid, the old man was starving. The horses 
were rounded up and sold, but as old Breen 
| seemed to have no relatives and died in- 


p | testate, the prices brought went to the 


| crown. 

When Jerusalem was demobilized he 
| returned to Berkshire. Undoubtedly a 
place could have been found for him, in 
some capacity, at one of the neighboring 
stables, but as he said himself, he was fed 
up with Berkshire. He decided to return 
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to the southern whale-backed down, to 
Middleford, or to Saturday Street, dream- 
ing in the holly lanes. Before he went he 
paid a visit to the grave of his old employer. 

““No luck, guv’nor!” he said, standing 
at the foot. ‘‘’Ere!’’ he said, and looked 
around. He found a small slate, blown 
from the church roof. ‘Objection sus- 
tained,’ he muttered, and digging in the 
grave whereabout the man’s breast might 
be, he buried a small bronze Maltese cross, 
marked ‘‘For Valour.” 


vir 


T MIDDLEFORD he was offered vari- 
ous employment. Many men in com- 
fortable circumstances offered him the 
position of valet. Many old ladies wanted 
him to be their chauffeur, not knowing that 
valor is a hundred-to-one shot in reckless- 
ness which comes off. The posh cinema 
theater offered him the position of door- 
man, with a comfortable wage, the cer- 
tainty of tips and a uniform of maroon and 
gold stripes. But not only did he refuse 
these offers but was incensed by them, 
which made prosperous folk more and more 
certain that the war had spoiled the lower 
orders. When he went caddying for a liv- 
ing he ceased to be an object of admiration 
and became an object of distress. .When 
one thought of one’s own relatives, fine 
young officers, who had received no recog- 
nition, and to whom the V. C. would have 
been so much value in the scramble for 
billets in a postwar world—disgraceful, 
some of them called it privately. x 

Between Lord Kirkoswald and himself 
there was a bond which both of them rec- 
ognized and of which neither spoke. Once 
the old Scotsman had tried to mention it. 

“T don’t suppose you know ——” the 
old man had begun, with many preliminary 
hees and haws. ; 

“T knows my own business, which is 
caddying,’”’ Jerusalem had said, in such a 
cold and dangerous tone that the subject 
died conversationally and forever. He was, 
in a way, proud of the old man, and the old 
man proud of him. He bore no malice to 
the peer. The thing had occurred and was 
occurring so often in Jerusalem’s world. 
Heroics were for the upper classes. You 
had no time for heroics if you had to work 
hard for your hot cup o’ tea and your 
kipper. Besides—‘‘I’ve done well enough 
wifout him, and’’—he grinned—“‘he ain’t 
done so well wifout me, if you know what 
I mean.” 

At times he felt a rough tenderness for 
the old man. In a very futile patch of the 
old man’s bad golf, he would break in and 
take the club from his hands. ‘’Ere, bring 
your left shoulder around, slow-like, and 
then, click, let your’ands go out!”’ And he 
showed his own perfect shot. ‘Now try it. 
Slow back! Keep your eye on the ball!” 
But the old man would repeat his fault. “All 
right, ’ave it your own way!” 

At times something Jerusalem would say 
would infuriate the old man, and no words 
would pass between them for weeks except 
such as would pass between a taciturn 
golfer and an uninterested caddie. For 
instance, the old man liked to talk of Gal- 
lipoli. j 

“Tt would have looked better, laddie,” 
the old man thought and said, “‘if you had 
rescued your officer instead of an ordinar’ 
private.” 

“T wouldn’t walk from ’ere to tha 
bunker on a sunny day to save an orficer,” 
Jerusalem laughed. ‘‘But Bill, ’e was m 
chum.”’ 

“T tell you, man,” Kirkoswald roared 
“‘you’re a red—a low, lousy, r-r-r-red!”’ 

“Yes, I’m ared. So’s everybody. Leas 
ways everybody with guts, and no money, 
and no chance to make it.” 

“You’ve had every chance.” 

“T’m all right. Maybe I don’t nee 
money. When my ’at’s on, my ’ead’s cov 
ered. I see some folks ’as money isn’ 
much use to.” 

“We'll go in from here,” said Kirk 
wald with outraged dignity. But he w 
back the next day, silent and bitter. 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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NLESS controlled, every manu- 

facturing operation in your fac- 
tory in which temperature, pressure, 
humidity or flow is used is like an oil 
well running wild. It is producing 
wealth—but at what cost? The fac- 
tor of waste may be tremendous. 


Manufacturers in every industry 
are installing Foxboro Indicating, 
Recording and Controlling Instru- 
ments to control processes. ‘They 
are eliminating waste. 


The experience of this manufac- 
turer is typical: “Through the use 
of Foxboro Temperature Control 
and Recording Instruments we have 
saved five hours per day of the labor 
of manual temperature control in 
our drying ovens. This labor cost 
us $1500.00 per year.”’ 

But Foxboro Instruments did 
more for this manufacturer than save 
$I 500.00 a year— 

“The most important but intangible 
factor ts the improvement in the unt- 
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A Foxboro Automatic 
Temperature Recorder-Con- 
troller, illustrated, should be 
used on every process in 
which: heat must be held con- 
stant or within close limits. 
It guarantees the proper tem- 
perature and removes all dan- 
ger of overheating or over- 
cooling, and also gives an 
absolutely accurate record of 
conditions. 
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Sormity of our product which we now 
have under control.’ 


Foxboro Instruments help to im- 
prove quality, increase production, 
save men, money and materials. 


Foxboro Instruments are guaran- 
teed permanent in calibration and are 
accurate to within less than 1 per 
cent of total scale range. They rep- 
resent the utmost in instrument ac- 


curacy and dependability. 


Let an experienced Foxboro en- 
gineer, located conveniently near 
you, explain just how Foxboro In- 
struments can help you bring your 
processes under control. Write or 
wire. 


THE Foxsoro Co.,, Jue. 
Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Rochester Atlanta 
Tulsa Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


Peacock Brotuers, Limited, 1605 Delorimier Avenue 
Montreal, Canada 


Sole British Representatives: WALKER-CROSWELLER & Co., 
58 Queen Elizabeth Street, London, S. E. 


A rare photograph of a 
Mexican Oil Well run- 
ning wild at the rate of 
100,000 barrels daily. 
Note the heavy steel cas- 
ing which has been forced 
from its normal position 
at ground level toa point 
15 feet above the top of 
the 90-foot derrick. 

12 days of steady fight- 
ing were required to 
bring this terror under 
control. 


Foxboro makes Instru- 
ments for Indicating, Record- 
ing and Controlling tempera- 
ture, pressure, humidity and 
flow. They are used by auto- 
mobile, chemical, candy, 
dairy, food, gas, oil, lumber, 
paper, ice, rubber, leather, 
textile, soap, metal manufac- 
turers, etc., by power plants 
and by the great public utili- 
ties throughout the world. 
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‘Food Must 
Be Kept At 

emperatures 
Below DO. 


“Bacteria in food remain inert and harmless at temperatures below ¥ 
50°. Above this temperature they become active and cause con- 
tamination which may result in serious indigestion, ptomaine 
poisoning and intestinal disorders. This contamination is not al- 


ways detected in odor or taste.” HERMAN N. BuNDESEN,. 
Commissioner of Health, Chicago, Ill. 


OR a thoroughly reliable method of preventing this 
Bosccha activity and possible illness, families every- 
where are turning to electric refrigeration. This advanced 
method automatically keeps food at a// times at tempeta- 
tures below 50°. The dryness of this cold is a further safe- 
guard of health in that itmakes possiblea measure of cleanli- 
ness not attained with any other method of food-keeping. 
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Constant Cold 


The health protection assured by electric refrigera- 
tion 1s only oneof manyadvantages. For complete 
information see your electric refrigerator dealer. 


Wy “The Magic Box’’, a booklet beauti- 
THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT fully illustrated in’ colors, will be a 
delight to your children. Ask your 
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522 FirrH AveNuE, New York, N. Y. electric refrigerator dealer for acopy. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

Once or twice their disagreements had 
been terrific. On one occasion the old man, 
in a flaring temper over some fancied slight 
from a county family, struck Jerusalem. 
Very quietly Jerusalem broke the beautiful 
wooden clubs over his knee, smashed the 
irons and flung them, with the golf bag, into 
the pond, or rather puddle, at the thirteenth 
hole and walked in. The old man turned 
up four days later with a new golfing outfit. 
Jerusalem shouldered the clubs. Nothing 
was said of the disagreeable incident. 


vit 


HE bond between the old man and Jeru- 

salem was weak. It held only by com- 
mon agreement. But the bond between 
Jerusalem and his half sister was simple 
and compelling. Though they never spoke 
of it, though the barrier of illegitimacy was 
between them, each knew of the other’s 
feeling. They were victims of the old man’s 
iron selfishness. When they were on the 
golf links, and Jerysalem not looking at her, 
her grave dark eyes were always on him, 
full of a burning sympathy. His eyes on 
her, when she was not looking, glowed with 
adoration. ‘ 

A man fond of horses has always in him 
an unsullied pool of love for womankind. 
One’s heart rises high at the thought of the 
colt that, grazing Tattenham Corner, un- 
leashes a fire of speed uphill home to win 
the Derby stakes, but one’s heart goes out 
to the filly that wins the Oaks. Great 
beauties, great artists, die and are forgotten, 
but the memory of Shotover, of Pretty 
Polly, of Signorinetta, exists forever. No 
mother with child in arms has, for many 
men, the heart-moving appeal of a young 
dam with foal at foot. 

Something of this love for a gallant filly 
was in Jerusalem for his sister. Something, 
too, of a love he once had for a young 
springer bitch which had been closer to him 
than any human being in his life. And with 
that, too, something tremendously per- 
sonal. 

She never called him Jerusalem. She 
called him Joe. To him she was always Miss 
Ishbel. The ‘“‘Miss”’ both of them recog- 
nized had to be. She was never any good 
at golf, never would be. But he did his best 
to make her game into some form. 

“You see, Joe, I’m no good.” 
very evident. 

“Well, what does it matter?’’ he said. 

Sometimes the club professional paired 
with the secretary, and himself paired with 
his sister, would play a four-ball match. 
For these occasions Jerusalem lived. Once 
in this match Jerusalem made the incredi- 
ble score of sixty-three—thirty out and 
thirty-three home—beating the pro’s record 
by five shots. -' ” 

“T was lucky, dead lucky,’ Jerusalem 
said, and his sister smiled, remembering 
the mounting tee shots, the irons crisp as 
the crack of a whip, the bold confident 
putts. ‘‘Like I always was,’’ added Jeru- 
salem, and his sister’s eyes filled suddenly 
with tears. 

He could take only one present from 
her—a photograph. “It brings a bit of 
light into my rat hole,’ he told himself. 
This and the post cards she sent him from 
abroad were his chief treasures. Of her 
life he knew more than she thought, for 
he could imagine the dominating person- 
ality of the old man in a house. 

Once he was able to help her. The old 
man had gone on a royal commission to 
South Africa to investigate the possibilities 
of emigration. 

“The poverty of ’er ’eroes,’’ Jerusalem 
explained it to the County Club, ‘‘is break- 
ing old England’s ’eart. So she wants us to 
go off where she won’t see us. And she 
wants us to go off to a British possession, 
so’s when the next war comes she can find 
the ’Earts of Oak. No work at ’ome. ’Oo 
the ’ell wants work? We done enough 
work in four years to last us the rest of our 
lives. That’s where I stand, if you know 
what I mean.” 

The old man went off on his ungrateful 
task. But as the commission took no women 
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along, Ishbel was sent for the winter to 
Mentone. She returned in February. 

“Been to Monte Carlo too,”’ Jerusalem 
opined. She smiled a little wryly. ‘‘Took 
it by the roots?” 

She nodded. Back of her smile there was 
a little apprehension. She flubbed a shot 
to the easy third green. 

“Got to keep your head down. 
Much?” 

“Thousand.” 

“Francs?”’ 

“ec Quid.” 

“cc Gaw ! ” 

He was silent for a couple of holes, and 
then he burst out: ‘‘The way I figures is 
this—you had to let out a wrap and breeze 
along, if you know what I mean; boil over 
a bit like.” 

“T boiled the lid off, Joe.” 

“That roulette, I knows it,’’ he said. 
“Give me horses and a form book, and 
I knows where I’m at. But thirty-six 
numbers, with zero thirty-seven! Thirty- 
seven starters, and all of them triers— 
that ain’t gambling; that’s murder. Still, 
you ’ad to do it,” he told her. “I’m glad- 
like you went for it. We ain’t the sort 
what picks up tuppences and threepences, 
if you know what I mean.” 

At the end of the round he looked at her 
straight. ‘‘I don’t suppose you’ve got fifty 
pounds loose?”’ 

A pang went through her that the first 
time her brother had asked for money, she 
hadn’t got it. She pulled from her finger a 
diamond ring that had been her mother’s. 

“Will that help, Joe?”’ she said. 

“That’ll do.””’ He said no more. She 
didn’t see him until after the Lincolnshire. 
Every time she came up the boy Razor 
caddied for her. None of the caddies knew 
where he was. He had gone north, they 
said. Where was he? They didn’t know. 
He was ‘‘staying private.” 

She got a message from Razor to come 
up to the golf club for practice. Jerusalem 
was there with her bag. He said nothing 
until they were on the seventeenth green. 

“°Hre’s the ring,’ he said. She looked at 
him in wonder. ‘“’Ere’sathousand pounds.” 
And he handed her a vast bundle of treas- 
ury notes. 

‘‘What have you done, Joe?’’ Her face 
was white. 

“‘T’ve ’urt a few bookies, if you know 
what I mean,” he told her. “‘I put the ring 
up the spout and went up to the Lincoln 
and got in on a couple of open-and-shuts. 
The man wot rides the horses is the man 
wot knows most about it, and often wot a 
jockey knows ’e don’t tell his guv’nor; ’e 
tells his pals. Then you use your head, if 
you understand.”’ 

He shut her speech off curtly. “‘If aman 
can’t help his—his friend, if you know what 
I mean. See,” he told her, ‘‘you can’t let 
down before the old man.” 

She put her arms around his neck and 
kissed him. 

“Gaw! If anyone saw!”’ 

“Let them see!’ said Ishbel proudly. 


Ix 


HE old man returned from South Africa 

with the firm conviction that the empire 
was not the solid thing that government- 
inspired newspapers would have the public 
believe. Canada was notoriously chary of 
English emigration. Australia selfishly re- 
fused to take mill hands out of work, but 
required agricultural laborers and would 
take as many of these as England could 
supply. But then, England was not an 
agricultural country. And now South 
Africa, with its illimitable resources, wanted 
only men who would work like giants to 
make the Union another America. It re- 
fused very solidly to be the dumping ground 
for men whom the home country could not 
use. The sons of the Boers did not accept 
their fathers’ defeat in that smiling modesty 
which is the essence of cricket. They loved 
their veldt, and though they could see that 
the Colonial Office might be of use to them, 
yet they could not see their home as an 
appanage of the colonial officer. If anyone 
wished to come to South Africa, let him 
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come, but Jet him bring some money with 
him to develop the resources of the Union. 
Unfortunately, the men whom England 
wished to send out were, by some curious 
circumstance, men who had no money at 
all. 

The old man told his conclusions openly 
and honestly, and found himself vastly un- 
popular. The old man was a shrewd busi- 
ness man, but no politician. He should 
have known better. Small capitalists, who 
draw their living from Malayan rubber, 
from Kimberley diamond fields, from Cana- 
dian paper mills, mustn’t be disturbed in 
their minds. The old man heard himself 
being laughed at, saw himself being avoided, 
and trembled with a cold, speechless rage. 
He immediately conceived the project of 
living in France, and spoke of it freely. 
Among the details of his life, as he saw 
it, was a French son-in-law for his daughter. 
He saw Ishbel as Madame la Comtesse of 
some place or other, and a little grandson 


| who would be vicomte. The origin of his 


title would rot be looked into as harshly as 
in England. The climate was good. 

““How would you like to come to France, 
my lad?’’ he asked Jerusalem. 

““My pals as were in France got their 
bellyful.”’ 

“Tt’s no’ a bad country, and I’d look 
after you.” 

““You weren’t thinking of racing horses?”’ 
Jerusalem looked at him. 

“Na, na. Yon’s a mug’s game.” 

“What would I do in France?”’ 

“There’s caddying,”’ said the old man, 
“and lodging’s cheap. There’s a chance 
you might become professional at one of 
the resorts.” 

‘“Lodging’s cheapest of all in hell,’’ said 
Jerusalem. ‘‘And I’m a gambler. I don’t 
want chances. I want a sure thing. Eng- 
land owes us men a lot. I think we'll stay 
and collect.” 

““You’ll collect a hanging, I’m thinking.” 

Jerusalem laughed. ‘‘Even the plute 
system won’t hang a V. C. It looks too 
bad. That’s where I hedged good.” 

The talk about France worried Jerusa- 
lem, for he had heard of the old man’s plans 
about a French son-in-law. Kirkoswald’s 
sanctimonious-looking butler was a heavy 
gambler in his way, and was about three 
evenings a week, from ten o’clock until 
closing time, a client of the Hand and 
Flower, whose owner had been connected 
with a stable in Salisbury and who still 
was one of the men used for a job. He 
could organize a raid to the extent of five 
hundred pounds on the starting-price offices. 
There most of the punting crowd collected 
in the back room. It was from the butler 
that Jerusalem got the word about the pro- 
jected marriage. 

“He'll do it too,”’ the butler said. 
me, he’ll make her.”’ 

‘“What about the other?”’ 

“Him, he’ll scratch. Well, you knows 
the old man. Ain’t he had his own way 
up to now?” 

“°K ’as. And wot’s ’e got?” 

“‘He’s got the brass, boy, and he’s got the 
title.”’ 

“°H ain’t got as much as we ’ave. You’ve 
got content and I’ve got freedom.” 

“T ain’t doing so badly, thank you,” the 
butler smiled. ‘‘But what’s this freedom?”’ 

“Tf you ain’t got it in your ’eart I can’t 
tell you.”’ 

“The other” Jerusalem knew about was 
the last of a local county family—‘“so- 
called’’—Napper, the business man, had 
explained, ‘‘ because they ’ave to count their 
last ha’pennies.””’ About the romance 
Jerusalem knew little, but he knew it 
existed; and because he felt it was his 
duty, had investigated the man. He was a 
lean young man from over the Hog’s Back, 
where his family had farmed and bred 
horses for generations. But now there was 
practically nothing in farming, the big milk 
companies having smashed the small routes 
and London getting its food supplies from 
Ireland and Canada in cattle on the hoof, 
from the Channel Islands and Brittany in 
fruit and vegetables. The Bowmans had 
in the last generation bred half-Shire horses 
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for haulage, hut the advent of the motor- 
truck had killed that business. Young 
Bowman had served four years in the war 
and got the rank of major in the artillery. 
When he returned, the farm had all but 
died, and what profit he had made out of 
selling horses to the army disappeared in 
his attempt to put it on its feet again. He 
was now looking for a post as land agent. 
But these jobs were difficult to get. 

Jerusalem went for information to ex- 
service men around Farnham. ‘This ’ere 
Bowman—this major—’ow is ’e?” 

“What do you mean, Jerusalem—’ow © 
18: Chae 

“‘T mean, is ’e all right?” ‘ 

“OB’s all right, ’e is. What I mean, ’e 
won’t let you down, ’e won’t. ’E ain’t got 
nothing, but what I mean is, if ’e ’ad some- 
think, ’e’d still be all right.” 

“Then ’e’s all right?” 

‘hs all right.” 

He saw in the distance one day young 
Bowman and his sister riding with the Chit- 
tingwold Hunt. He liked the way Bowman 
handled his aged mount. " “‘’E’s got ’ands!” 
Jerusalem decided; but he clucked in pity 
at his sister’s horsemanship. She had not 
that wise sense of balance which is essential 
for horsemanship, and she took the small 
fences clumsily. She’d look well in a little 
gig driving to the hunt, he thought. ‘‘She’s 
a ’ouse-and-garden girl,’”’ he decided, “‘and 
there ain’t many of them. ’Ell! Hunting 
is a man’s business, and golfing is a man’s 
business, but a ’ome is a woman’s busi- 
ness. That girl needs a ’ome.”’ 

Often when she came to the links now 
there were dark circles under her eyes and 
a strained look about her mouth that told 
a story of weeping. Jerusalem felt he could 
help her in anything about money, but 
where the heart was concerned you were 
out, you couldn’t help. That’sa road every- 
one must go on their own, he knew. One 
had to be philosophical about it. Still, it 
worried him, and the County Club knew 
he was worried. 

“T’ve a good mind,” he told Razor, “to 
give you an ’iding.”’ 

“What for?” the idiot grinned. 
done nothink.”’ 

“No, you ain’t done nothink. But if you — 
was to do somethink, ’onest, I’d do you 
in, I would.” : 

One day his sister came up to practice, — 

7 


“T ain’t 


she said, and with her was young Bowman. 
There was a redness to Ishbel’s eyes that 
betokened a storm passed through. Bow- 
man and Jerusalem looked at each other. 
They liked each other. Bowman’s eyes were 
good eyes, true eyes, eyes that smiled all 
the time. He couldn’t play- golf, he told © 
Jerusalem. Played a little polo, but those 
days were over. There was silence on the 


round. 

Coming home, Ishbel looked at young 
Bowman. ‘‘ Norman ” she said. 

He turned to Jerusalem. ‘“‘What I came 


up for was this: I’m off to New Zealand in 
about a month. Emigration and all that. 
I’m buying a place there—sheep and cattle 
and all that. Few horses too. Not a big 
place, y’know, but with a possibility.” 

Jerusalem looked at him. 

“T just thought, in a way, I’d like some- 
one with me. And’’—he looked helpless 
for an instant—“‘ Miss Ishbel,’’ he went on, 
“suggested you might come. We'd get 
along all right, I think. I’m—I’m not sup- 
posed to bea bad sort. But I’d like to have 
you. The cattlemen out there are a hard- 
bitten lot. I’d need help and all that. Now 
wait. This isn’t a job. A quarter interest 
would be fair—what?”’ 

They looked at Jerusalem silently. 

“You're going alone?” 

“Alone,’’ Bowman answered. 
turned away. 

“It’s ’andsome,” Jerusalem told him. 
He flicked at a clump of heather with a 
putter. “It’s uncommon ’andsome, if you 
know what I mean. You wouldn’t think,” 
he said, ‘‘of starting a little racing stable 
here at ome. I could’elp you there. There’s 
money in it. I ain’t a-wanting to ’ang 
medals on myself, but my old guv’nor, 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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hat taught me all I know, was getting old, 
nd it was me readied Banshee for the 
olyneux Cup—we done uncommon well 
here, with the stakes and what we got out 
f the ring. And when Damozel won the 
reeders’ Stakes at Sandown, I raised that 
filly by ’and, I did, and it was the job of the 
year. You wouldn’t think of that?” - 

“T’d give my eye for the chance, but, 
Joe, it wouldn’t run to it. You’ve got to 
have money and patience, and there’s 
always the chance of your bad luck coming 
first, and all that.” 

“Well, major,’ Jerusalem said, ‘‘you 
don’t want me to say offhand, do you?”’ 

“Any time before I go, Joe. Tell you 
what. Come up to the farm some night and 
we'll go over it. I’ll show you my plans.”’ 

Ishbel took him aside a minute. “‘I’d be 
happy if you were both out there. I don’t 
suppose you’ve noticed anything, Joe, but 
I like him. And if you were with him, I 
know he’d be all right.” - 
“°F ain’t gone yet,”’ said Jerusalem. 


x eee 
E TACKLED the business man. 


“Napper,” he said, “if I was to go 
into some night-school stable, d’you think 
T could talk sort of ’uman?”’ : 
~ “You can read, can’t you?”’ 

_ “T can read the papers.” 

: “Write?” 

is rough-like. Not for the parlor, what. I 
mean. ’Ell! I don’t want to talk like an 
actor, but I don’t want to be dropping my 
aitches like a drunk man drops his money.” 
_ “A night school would fix you.. What’s 
worrying you?” r 

“Thinking of settling down, maybe.” 

_ “T had a wife myself once, for a.while,”’ 
said Napper, and his fat gray face trem- 
bled. ‘‘Oh, let good enough alone, Jeru- 
salem.” 

A certain picture Jerusalem had in his 
head was obstinate in remaining there. 
Bowman and his sister married, a small rac- 
ing stable of which he was private trainer. 
“Maybe we wouldn’t make Dick Dawson 
and George Lambton look up!”’ The roll- 
ing stretch of Newbury and the hard pull 
of Ascot came into his eye, and his sister 
looking on while their horses bolted gamely 
along. ‘‘When she sees her own colors come 
first past the post!’”’ He wouldn’t worry 
then, he knew. Nobody need know he was 
her brother. ‘‘’Ell, it ain’t ’er fault, is it?” 
She would be happy. Bowman would be 
happy. He would be happy. The only 
person to be unhappy would be the old man. 

_ Another alternative came into his mind, 
and he spoke of it to her when she came 
again to the golf links. “‘Major Bowman,” 
he said, ‘‘’e’s all right.” 

“T’m glad you know it, Joe.” 

“Tf ’e was going out to New Zealand, 
and I liked him, and I was a woman, I’d go 
too. I’d bolt if I ’ad to.” 

_“T haven’t the courage,” she said with a 
wan smile. ‘‘And besides, I can’t leave the 
old man. All he has is me.” 

“Tt’s your life or his. His is over.” 

“T know, but I can’t. It isn’t in me to 
be brave like that.” 

_ “T know,” Jerusalem said. ‘Something 
may turn up.” 

-He knew she was dreaming, as women 
will, of a day when all things will come 
right. For all the money of the family, for 

all the ephemeral peerage, she was no more 
‘than a woman of an artisan, a girl standing 
‘by the door of a clean-swept cottage. She 
might dream of her lover in New Zealand 
and make a resolve to be true to him, and, 
indeed, she might be true in her heart, but 
what her father directed she would not 
shave the courage to oppose. So one day, 
after a flood of silent and lonely tears, she 
‘would go to the altar with the man of her 
father’s choice. The memory of the far- 
‘away lover would be like the odor of ver- 
bena in her life. 
“She can’t stay the course. ’EIl! A 
‘mare can’t run against a railroad engine.” 

The old man’s decision to go to France 

‘was hastened by the rumors of coming 


“Write and figure, sort of. But-my talk” 
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labor troubles. A general strike of the year 
before had been broken in less than two 
weeks by preparation and organization. A 
vast bitterness remained. The secret coun- 
cils of action had decided that the next 
strike, local or general, would hurt. The 
government agents, posing as rabid com- 
munists, had discovered plots in which 
dynamite was the chief factor. The last 
strike had been smashed by transit. Well, 
you might get scabs to drive trains and 
amateurs to drive, but if the bridges were 
down and the roads mined, where were 
you? The government decided to move 
slowly. 

The old man knew that if there were to be 
mad, dangerous work, somewhere near the 
center of it Jerusalem would be found. He 
decided to pump Jerusalem. 

“TI hear,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s to be dirty 
work in the future.’”’ He winked porten- 
tously. ‘‘Capital and labor.” 

“There’s always been dirty work be- 
tween capital and labor,’’ Jerusalem added. 
“Without it capital couldn’t exist.” 


“T hear talk of dynamite,’”’ the old man 


queried; ‘‘bloody Fenian stuff.” _ 
“T take no interest in polities,’ said 


Jerusalem. And he moved on toward the | 


ball, humming as he went: 


“Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! . Oh, clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire!” 


“Don’t take the cleek,” he said; ‘“‘you 
know you can’t use a cleek. Take the deep- 
faced spoon. Keep your eye on the ball.” 


“T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
' Till we have built Jerusalem ——”’ 


“Oho!” old Kirkoswald laughed. 


“In England’s green and pleasant land.” | 


““You’ve told me,” said the old peer. 

“T’ve told you nothing.” Jerusalem 
looked at him blankly. 

“You’ve told me enough to start my 
flittin’ at once.” 

“Won’t you be up again?” 

“Och, aye!” said the old man. 
up for ma last game.”’ 


“Tl be 


XI 


HE old man was playing well, for him, 

smacking a nice little ball, dribbling it 
up with an iron, dropping an occasional 
good putt. 

“Man, ye’re nervous,” he told the cad- 
die. ‘“‘You walk like a cat. You lay down 
the clubs as if they were the royal insignia. 
What’s biting you?”’ 

“Oh, nothing,’’ said Jerusalem. 

“T thought you wouldn’t be up the day,”’ 
said Kirkoswald. ‘‘ You were late.” 

“T had to go to London this morning,” 
Jerusalem told him. 

“Politics, I’ll be bound,” Kirkoswald said 
shrewdly. ‘“‘Ah, well! I’m through with 
those. I’m off to France tomorrow.” He 
threw the club toward Jerusalem. Jerusa- 
lem caught it in mid-air. He breathed 
heavily, white for an instant. 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,’’ said the old 
man, “‘if I did an eighty-five the day.” 

He went out in forty-two and got a five 
on the difficult tenth. 

“T suppose Miss Ishbel will marry over 
there.” 

““Aye, and she’ll do well. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she got a duke. What do you 
think of that?” 

“‘Froggies are all right,’’ said Jerusalem. 
“T was beside the First Regiment of the 
Legion at Salonica. They can fight. They 
breed good horses. But marriage! They’ve 
got queer ideas, Froggies. . No, take 
the jigger and play to the left.” 

“‘Tsuppose,’’ sneered the old man, “‘you’ve 
got the English idea of marrying for love.”’ 

“‘Something-like,” said Jerusalem. ‘‘She 
might. have a fancy over here.” 

“Hoot!” said the old man. “I know my 
own affairs.” 

“And hers?” 
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EASIEPHIT 


\ 


SMART LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MEN 


wo 


j OOT COMFORT and well groomed appearance—both are given to men who wear 
Easiephit slippers. Made in rich, soft leathers of various colors, with flexible leather soles 


to protect the feet, they combine relaxation with style—a necessary part of every well 
dressed man’s wardrobe. Send for catalogue. 


AB BOM oto bE 'OO" NOK TH” READING - 
ES Teer 58, 5,5 


MASS. 


Free—A copy of ‘‘The 
Cross-Cut Saw”, 4 
practical book which 
tells how to care for 
your Cross-Cut Saws, 


Tested by Thousands 
and Found Superior 


Uniformity of temper and edge-holding steel of 
highest quality—the reasons why Simonds Saws and 
Files give users more satisfaction. A near-century’s ex- 
perience as edge-tool makers is your assurance of better 
saws and files. Tell your dealer you want a Simonds! 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO., 
“The Saw Makers”’ 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Branches and Service Stations in principal cities Established 1832 
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pe HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 

“Phillips Milk of Magnesia’”’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; 
authoritative list 


also 
of uses. 


“Milk of Magnesia’ 


* has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 


II, Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


— 2 Binoculars! 


The Xmas Gift 


for Husband, Son, 
Dad, Brother! 


OY fa 
f g 
SPECIAL PRICE! 
HE RE’Sa Gift that’s Different, Use- “* 
ful, Instructive, Entertaining, Pleas- 
ure-giving all year round! 8-POWER BINOCULARS— 
magnify eyesight 8 times! Brings people, objects, sports, 
glorious vistas—right to one's feet! See miles away! 
Fine for motoring, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, base- 
ball and football games; shutins; bird and nature study, 
etc. Any man or woman will welcome and treasure a pair. 


10-DAYS TRIAL ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
"THESE are Genuine Imported Famous French and German 8- 

POWER Prism Binoculars, same as used by Army and Navy Offi- 
cers, European Commanders, etc. Superb lenses, exquisite defini- 
tion, wide view of vision. Adjustable to eye-strength and eye- 
width, Plush-lined Leather Case, with neck and 
shoulder straps. List Price. $42. Advantageous $2 3.50 
foreign exchange rates makes possible Bargain price 


$ £2 Send NO Money now! Pay 
»* 


NOTHING on delivery. 

We send Binoculars for 10 
| Days" Absolutely FREE 
we CREA LE to 

persons. 


responsible 


If pleased you may pay on Budget Plan: 

$5.00 MONTHLY $ 75 
or, Uf you wish to pay cash at end of 10 DAYS, - 
deduct $1.75 and send Check or Money Order 
for $21.75 in FULL SETTLEMENT. Other- 
wise, return them. Order NOW! Limited Quantity! Rare Value! 


Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on delivery. 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 


| 
Importers, Exporters, National Mail-Order House | 
“2 Generations of Honorable Dealings" | 

365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 
Largest Retailers of Binoculars in America. | 
Gentlemen:—Send me $23.50 8-POWER BINOCULARS for _ || 
10 days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. | 
| 


PU OING ios ssc datcovencaoeneris 


Address................ 
Clip and mail this ree NOW to insure coh) as delivery! Please | 
tell us something about yourself, Trade References preferred. | 
We will appreciate and respect the information. THANK | 
YOU! SEP 11-27-26 }j 
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[ARRUOLM MASTER 


Sa 


CMusical 
; Excelle llence at 
Noman Cost 


NE reason why so many are buying 

Carryola Masters is because they 

really give the tone and volume of 
larger phonographs at a fraction of the 
cost. 
No other portable has ever achieved such 
high excellence. Special, exclusive fea- 
tures, perfected in our research labora- 
tories, account for Carryola pre-eminence. 


The Carryola Master is the ideal ‘‘portable’’. Car- 
ries easily. Packs easily. Holds 15 full-sized records. 
Plays all makes of records. Comes in four attractive 


colors or black—all in Genuine Du Pont Fabrikoid 
with a 2-Tone Embossed Art Cover and Record 
Album. j 

Sold at the better music stores. 


of AMERICA 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CARRYODPA CO; 
648 Clinton Street 


Write for this at- 
tractive folder giv- 
ing details of the 
Carryola Models. 
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“Tf I wasn’t playing so well,’ said Kirk- 
oswald, “‘I’d send you in for your imperti- 
nence.”” 

“Don’t take the pitcher,” said Jerusalem. 
“Take the mashie. Even if you top it, 
you'll get on.”’ 

He putted out and moved to the next tee. 

“‘There’s someone she has an interest in 
over here.” 

“T know that,” said Kirkoswald, 
interest is as far as it will go.” 

Jerusalem looked at the ground a minute. 
““Women’s hearts break,’’ he said. 

“Heigh, but you’re’ sentimental!” 
cackled the old man. ‘“‘I thought the Scots 
blood in you would have killed that.”’ 

The eyes of Jerusalem were light blue, 
cold as ice. ‘‘There’s no Scots blood in me,”’ 
he said quietly. 

But the old man could be insulting too. 
His smile was dreadful. ‘‘Oh, aye,’’ he 
said, as if he were remembering something, 
“‘T could easily have been fooled.” 

Though it was a coldish day, the face of 
Jerusalem was wet with perspiration. He 
wiped it carefully. At the sixteenth tee 
the old man was held up. A couple with 
caddies were before him. The old man 
fumed with impatience. He had three fives 
for an eighty-three. 

The sixteenth at Barley Downs is a dog- 
leg hole. A hundred yards from the tee a 
wedge of oak wood comes out in a little 
copse, and this must be either cleared on 
the drive or avoided by hitting to the left. 
A sliced drive will find its way into a bunker 
from which the green cannot be seen, at 
such an inclination, from left to right, is the 
fairway. Jerusalem handed him his driver. 

*‘T’ll go ahead,” he told the old man. He 
vanished around the promontory of oaks. 

The old man drove with his nasty little 
click, keeping well to the left. “‘You’ll be 
good,” he decided, but when he got up, 
he found Jerusalem looking at the ball, a 
glimmer of white in the bunker. 

“Tt took a bad kick,” said Jerusalem. 
“Tt’s not lying so bad, though,” he con- 
sidered. ‘“‘A good shot will put you on 
the green.’”’ But he offered no club. 

““You won’t change your mind,” Jerusa- 
lem said, ‘‘about France and Miss Ishbel?”’ 

“‘Tt’s my pride,” said the old man, “‘that 
I never change my mind.” 

Jerusalem whipped the niblick out of the 
bag like a man whinging a rapier from a 
scabbard. 

“‘T’ll go ahead,” he said, ‘‘and shout when 
they’re off the green. Keep your eye on the 
ball.” 

He strode off to the left, standing on the 
shoulder of the down where he could see the 
green. The couple ahead had putted out 
and were standing marking a card. 


“but 
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“Fore!” he called. They looked up and 
waved him on, moving aside from the green. 
“All right!”’ Jerusalem called. 

The old man’s niblick twinkled in the air 
The earth of the bunker burst sudden] 
into a fountain. It hung in the air ] 
some strange dark flower. Then the mon 
strous bellow of the explosion rushed Le dl 
across the downs. 


» 
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T SEEMED to Jerusalem as he walked 

down the High Street of Middleford that 
no more scrofulous spring had ever crept 
into England. Muddy roads and soggy 
land, and though May was here, there was 
in the air the feeling of snow. After the old 
man’s death, due, it appeared from th 
coroner’s remarks, to his having struck a 
communist dump of ammunition, the goy 
ernment had taken quick steps to quel 
disaffection. Though there had been 
strike, all public opinion was against it, 
and the people who had taken part in 
were worse off than before. Niblett, the 
painter, had been killed in it. An omnibus 
which had charged into a party of striker, 
and their sympathizers, had run over him 
breaking his back, and gone on. 

The old County Club had broken up 
there seemed to be a curse on it. Porky 
was under sentence of death for killing one 
of his daughter’s friends with a meat ax. 
He had discovered that all her earnings had 
not come from laundering. A _ brilliant 
young advocate, prosecuting for the crown, 
had made it seem impossible for him noi 
to have known. ‘‘Where did he get the 
money to get drunk? Drunkenness cos 
something nowadays!” So old Porky 
old Porky was going to get his. 

The armless chauffeur had gone into the 
river one cold night, and armless men can 
not swim. He must have found out too. 
“What else could he do?” the ex-service 
men asked. ‘‘An armless man—’ell, 
can’t pull a trigger!’’ And so the garage 
proprietor went unscathed. Poor Napper, 
the business man, had had a run of good 
luck backing horses, and then starting as a 
bookie on Newmarket Heath, his luck had 
deserted him. He had welshed on the last 
day, but the crowd catching him, he had 
been badly mauled, and on top of that the 
magistrate had given him a year’s hard 
labor as an old lag. 

Strangways, the master barber, had beer 
caught in a minor burglary and sent up 
Even the boy Razor had not escaped. 
Some busybody had appealed to the au- 
thorities, and he was taken from the caddie 
house, where he was quite happy, and pu 
in a home for the mentally deficient. Only 

(Continued on Page 126) 


A Japanese Garden in Pasadena 


: 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


March 6,1926 - 2,841,305 
March 7,1925 - 2,498,054 
GAIN - 343,251 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 
March, 1926 - - 2,534,658 
March, 1925 - - 2,385,403 


bh.  GAIN:- — 149,255 


THE COUNTRY 
ic ENTLEMAN 
March, 1926 - 1,260,097 
March 7,1925- 820,414 

GAIN- 439,683 


= TOTAL. 

1926 - - - 6,636,060 
1925. ote Raut whieh W041 
GAIN - 932,189 
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6,636,060 


Copies or Curtis PERIODICALS PER ISSUE 


A Gain of 


932, 1€ 


In One Year 


Never have progress and preference been summed up so 
dramatically. 


Never have prosperity and opportunity been indicated so clearly. 
The first figure, 6,636,060, is the total circulation of The 


Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and The 
Country Gentleman. The second, 932,189, is last year’s gain. 


Both figures are significant to business men— 
they represent voluntary buying—full paid in 
advance, no arrears, no installments, no club- 
bing, no premiums, nor any other form of 
price cutting— 


they are an index of sales possibilities in any 
given territory for any kind of merchandise. 


That is why so many concerns use Curtis circulation figures to 
build sales quotas for all territories, and the periodicals them- 
selves to build business. 


The gain alone tells the story of natural market expansion; the 
total, the story of economical market coverage. 


Curtis circulation keeps up-to-the-minute, natural pace with the 
prosperity and opportunity of America. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Publisher of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and, The Country Gentleman 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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On a polo field at Santa Barbara 


Renew That Old Time 


ET the genial warmth, the 
gorgeous sunshine, the 
flowers, and the pure, sweet, 
balmy air of Southern Califor- 
nia re-make you in a day. 


Get out into the vast still- 
ness of its high mountains. 

Go down to its broad beaches and rest on 
the warm sand. 

Play golf or tennis in the morning and 
try skiing or tobogganing in the afternoon 
of that same day—ride horseback, go camping, 
fishing, sailing, anything that pleases you— 
indulge your hobby, whatever it may be. 

Motor to a hundred interesting places— 
over 5000 miles of paved boulevards—to a 
desert like Sahara, to forests of giant redwood 
trees, thousands of years old, to visit an Old 
Mission where Spanish padres taught the 
Indians, to the great Yosemite National Park 
(now made available to winter visitors through 
the opening of a fine, new motor highway). 

Travel past scores of miles of orange groves 
in bearing, through palm-lined avenues. See a 
glorious lavender-pink sunset reflected from a 
snow-capped peak ten thousand feet above 
the sea. 

Picnic in a pretty canyon beside a tumbling 
brook. Climb a mile-high mountain by trolley. 

Or enjoy an hour or two of cosmopolitan 
gaiety—the theatre, a concert, a dance, a 
wrestling or boxing match—in the midst of a 
great city, said by globe trotters to be one of 
the most entertaining in the world. 


re See All the Coast 
p 


‘) 
} Make it a circle tour at very 
} 


Los Angeles $10,000 
“Open” Golf Tour- 


nament,Jan.§-9,'27. 


little extra cost over a direct 
round trip. 


wy 
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Out-of-doors 
the year 
round, 


Play Spirit 


—Feel it again. This Winter! Know the thrill 
‘that comes from New and Different Surround- 
ings, in a land where winter is a joy. 


See the entire Great Pacific Coast from San 
Diego to Vancouver— including San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane— 
with rushing rivers, gorges, waterfalls, gigantic 
mountain ranges, deserts, lakes, agricultural 
wonders and busy, thriving cities, the fastest 
growing in the world, along the way. You can 
stop over as you will. Ask your nearest rail- 
road ticket agent about it. 


See the Tournament of Roses at Pasadena 
January first. Look on at the Ten Thousand 
Dollar Open Golf Tournament in Los Angeles, 
January 5th to oth, inclusive. 


Living costs and rates at fine hotels or modest 
boarding places are exceptionally reasonable 
here. 


New 63-hour trains now make the trip five 
hours shorter from Chicago to the Coast. 


Plan now to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 


We have issued probably the most complete 
book on vacations 
ever put in print, 52 
pages, illustrated, tell- 
ing all about South- 
ern California’s offer- 
ings. 

Before you lay 
this publication aside, 
clip the coupon which 
will bring a copy free 
to you. 

Renew your youth 
this winter on the 
great Pacific Coast. 


Famous Catalina Island, 
30 miles off the coast. 


Southern 


California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the hub of one of thg country’s richest 
agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following | 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone. | 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products(1925), | 

} 


525,242,503) Oil Production (1925), 140,000,000 
bbls.; Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,177 tons; Har- 
bor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons. Total Harbor Srreer 
Tonnage 20,310,743. 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting City... 


year ‘round crops. 


A t-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
| Dept. 11-A, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vaca- 
tions. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and oppor- 
tunities in the counties which I have checked. 


0 Los Angeles 0 Orange OO Riverside 
0 San Bernardino O Santa Barbara ( Ventura 
0 San Diego 
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What 
ATLANTA 


Offers You 


TRANSPORTATION-Fifteen radia- 
ting lines of eight strong railroad systems. 
A semicircle of ports with adequate 
coastwise and export shipping. 


LABOR — Intelligent, adaptable Anglo- 
Saxon people, free from the unreasonable 
attitude which elsewhere has so seriously 
hampered production and raised costs. 


RAW MATERIAL—25 of the 26 
industrial minerals in commercial quan- 
tity. Cotton, Lumber and other impor- 
tant materials are all close by. 


POWER —Hydroelectric lines serving 
the area at rates lower, with one excep- 
tion, than in any other industrial center 
in the United States. 


FUEL—Coal, fuel oils and wood in 
good supply at moderate prices. 


WATER-Soft, and useful in its natu- 
ral state. 


SITES—Plentiful locations on railroads, 
accessible to Labor, Power, Water, etc. 
Building costs much lower than in 
other sections. 


WAREHOUSING — Adequate space, 
well located for reshipment or city de- 
livery. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES —Head- 
quarters Sixth Federal Reserve District. 
23 Banks and Trust Companies with 
resources more than two hundred mil- 
lions. Atlanta stands sth per capita in 
bank clearings nationally, 33rd in pop- 
ulation and 15th in volume of clearings. 


COST OF LIVING—Estimated by 
National Industrial Conference Board 
7.5% below average for the country. 
One of the seven low cities in this respect. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS-—Schools, 
churches, hospitals, parks, playgrounds 
and all recreation excellent. Famous as 
a sport center. 


CLIMATE-—Altitude of toso feet 
above Sea Level makes for health. No 
extremes of heat or cold. 


No State Income Tax 
No State Inheritance Tax 


MEMO 


to Your Secretary 


Send for this booklet 


which gives the experience of 
some of the 700 great con- 
cerns which -have already 
come to Atlanta to serve the 
rich Southern market. 
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A Message to 


RESIDENTS 


OF AMERICAN CORPORATIONS 


alae you who keep a finger upon the nation’s 

business pulse, it has become increasingly 
evident that hand-to-mouth buying is here to 
stay. The retail merchant, no longer a ware- 
house for your products, demands overnight 
deliveries. Smaller inventories and quick turn- 
over have enabled him to pass many savings to 
the public. His banker‘is in favor of the new 
scheme of things. 


These things you know. And to you it must 
be obvious that Industry can no longer hope to 
serve the entire United States from any one 
point, however centrally located. Distance- 
burdened merchandise finds little favor today. 


Many of you have already found the answer 
in decentralized production—branch plants in 
each of the major markets. 


The South, as America’s fastest growing mar- 
ket, merits first consideration. Your own re- 
search department will tell you that the buying 
power of the South has trebled in the past few 
years—permanent prosperity that offers huge 
profit opportunities to American producers. 
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To serve this great market, more than 700 
nationally known concerns—after careful sur- 
veys and detailed comparisons, have established 
branches in Atlanta. And each month brings 
many more. 

Atlanta is logically Distribution City for the 
South. The Atlanta Industrial Area affords not 
only easy and quick access to a rich market but, 
due to the proximity of raw materials, efficient 
Anglo-Saxon labor, cheap power and reasonable 
taxes, plants here have an amazingly low pro- 
duction cost. 


If these things seem too good to be true, if 
the ideal combination of low production cost 
plus accessibility to a wealthy market seems 
Utopian, let us apply the facts specifically to 
your business. Our engineers will gladly pre- 
pare a special and confidential survey covering 
every phase of your business from production 
cost to market possibilities. 


In fairness to yourself and your stockholders, 
can you afford not to get these facts? Your 
correspondence will be held in strictest confi- 
dence. Write to 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
175 Chamber of Commerce 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 
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survived the 
ereat storm 
with a clean 


bill of health 


RICK, the immutable, the 

indestructible . . . made of 
earth to endure like the earth... 
the safest of all building materials 
in dire emergencies of storm, 
flood, earthquake and fire! 


Every scene of damage in Florida 
is a scene in which Walls of Brick 
stand unharmed where other 
walls lay in ruins. The moral is: 
Build your Walls of Brick... to 
endure come what may, time on 
end! 


Build in the beginning so that 
you'll never have to re-build. 
That’s economy. Send for a free 
copy of “Building Economy”—a 
complete description of the 
Florida disaster, containing fifty 
photographs showing all types of 
construction, and the effects of 
the hurricane. 


Walls of Brick are su- 
perior because (1) they 
are built of solid, inde- 
structible units; (2) they 
can’t decay or burn; 
(3) best protection 
against heat, cold and 
vermin; (4) no painting 
or repairs required—up- 
keep lowest; (5) beauty 
is permanent; (6) high 
resale value. 


THE COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
2153 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
one member of the club had gone up in the 
world, and that was the ex-gamekeeper, 
who had seduced and married the daughter 
of the owner of the Mainsail and Jib, and 
would inherit the business. “‘’E’s an artful 
one, ’e is. But ’e’s a swine!” 

Bowman had gone off to New Zealand, 
but was returning almost immediately, and 
Ishbel had followed him. They were to be 
married out there and spend the honey- 
moon on the return voyage to Tilbury. 
They had done their best to make Jerusalem 
come along, but he would have none of it. 

“T’ll be ’ere when you come back, all 
right,” he had grinned. Besides, he was on 
a horse for the Derby. He had backed it 
on the winter books at a hundred and at 
sixty-six to one, and he considered it the 
easiest money he had ever touched. But 
a week before, at exercise, it had thrown 
the boy who was riding it, and escaping 
from the training grounds had run a mile 
until it collided with a motor car and 
broken both forelegs. It had to be shot. 

Jerusalem, with the old crowd gone, 
could no longer abide the caddie house. 
And even if he had been in the mood to 
accept menial occupation, he doubted if he 
could find it. His V. C. would not help him 
much. People were now sick of the war 
and didn’t wish to be reminded of it. 

As he walked down the High Street, he 
was sick of it all. The tragedy of the 
Derby outsider seemed to him the culmi- 
nating point of bad. ‘Thirteen hundred 
quid I stood to win on that moke, and 
now—na poo!” Spring was a mockery. 
The scant primroses, huddling beside dirty 
crusts of snow, fair turned your stummick! 
The drab population of the town, the hope- 
less faces, the cobblestones wet with mist, 
gave him the hump. And all he had was 
fourpence. 
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He picked up a brick from a pile where 
masons were building a new sixpenny- 
and-threepenny shop, and walking down, 
looked around. He stood in the middle of 
the street and looked at Fairweather the 
Spiritualist jeweler’s shop. Old Honest 
but Rich, Fairweather was called. He sang: 


“And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England’s mountains green? 
And was the Holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 


“Ere, you bloody ghost-twister”—he 
spat on the brick—‘“‘’ere’s a manifestation 
for you.” He flung it like a Mills bomb. 
The crack of glass resounded through the 
street. O’Rourke, the big Irish policeman, 
who had been a Connaught Ranger, hurried 
up. 

“Cripes, Jerusalem, what did you do 
that for?” 

“T don’t know, Jack. I’m fed up.” 

“You did it,’’ O’Rourke prompted, “to 
protest against the prosperity of the middle 
classes.” 

ee StS bone 

“Then it’s two months in the second 
division for you, me bye. Political pris- 
oner; photygraph in th’ paper.” 

“Gorn!” 

“°S truth. Ham and eggs for breakfast.” 

“Ham and eggs, Gaw!” 

“Whist drives.” 

“Chance o’ making expenses.” 

“Come on, Jerusalem, me bye.” A 
small crowd began to follow them. A thick 
yellow mist came rolling up from the river. 
Near by, an ex-service man groaned as he 
pushed along a barrel organ. He stopped 
and looked at the crowd with optimism, 
and turning the handle with his one hand, 
his other sleeve being empty, began to 
grind out the strains of a popular hymn: 
“There’s a land that is fairer than day.” 
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Tests show that the usual 
building materials offer 


inadequate protection 


against cold and heat. 
Lining your attic with 


Celotex will make your 
home more comfortable. 


It will save in fuel money 
more than it costs ... 


a « 


O HOME is modern today that 

does not shut out winter’s cold 

nd summer’s heat .. . that is waste- 
ul of fuel! 

Solid construction is not enough. 
‘he usual building materials: wood, 
rick, plaster, wall-boards, shingles 
nd roofing materials, etc., alone,, 
ffer too little resistance to the pas 
age of heat and cold. Scientific tests 
rove it. 

And careful experiments in hun- 
reds of homes show that there is 
n avoidable heat loss of from 25% to 
5% right through solid walls and 
oofs of homes built with only these 
1aterials. 


A special heat-stopping, or insu-’ 


iInyone who can use 
saw and hammer 
in finish off an attic 
0m with Celotex. 
ou simply nail the 
road, light boards to 
1e studding and raft- 
“s. Celotex not only 
ts out heat and 
but converts your 
attic into an at- 
tive, livable room 


—_ ~ 
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Scientific facts 
every home owner must face ! 


Relative heat-stopping values 
of building materials 


beet el 


Wood. It takes three times 
the thickness of wood lum- 
ber to equal the effective- 
ness of Celotex as insulation. 


Plaster would have to be eight times as 
thick as Celotex to resist the passage of heat 
and cold as effectively as Celotex does. 


Wall-board. Four layers 

of the average wall-board 

only equal one layer of 
Celotex as insulation. 


lating, material is needed. And such 
a material is available for every home, 
new or old, right now. 

This material is Celotex, the amaz- 


ing lumber that stops the passage of 


heat and cold... shuts out wind and 
moisture . . . quiets noise. 

Already more than 90,000 new 
homes built with Celotex have set a 
new American building standard. 

For these homes are winter- 


warm, summer - cool, quiet, strong 


and about % more economi- 
cal to heat. 


INE YOUR attic with Celotex. 


Thousands more who built 
before Celotex was available 
are now making their homes 


These cross sections show why Celotex is needed as in- 
sulation, in addition to the usual building materials. 


Plaster Board needs to be 

four times as thick as Celo- 

tex to equal it in insulating 
value. 


Celotex. This layer of Celotex is equal in 
insulating value to the proportionate thick- 
nesses of the other materials shown here, 


These data are compiled from tests published by the American So- 
ciely of Refrigerating Engineers and other recognized authorities. 


modern by lining 
their attics with this 
amazing lumber. 
While attic insula- 
tion cannot effect the 
same results as com- 
plete house insula- 
tion, it gives protec- 
tion where it is most needed. The 
roof is the most exposed, yet the 
thinnest and least protected part 
of your house. Also, because heated 
air rises, more than 60% of the avoid- 
able heat-leakage in an uninsulated 
house is through the roof in winter. 
And in summer, such a roof is poor 
protection against the sun’s attack. 


AVES MORE ¢han it costs. Lining 
your attic with Celotex is not a 
big job or an expensive job. You 
simply nail the broad, light boards 
right to the studding and rafters. 
Enough Celotex to line your attic 
will cost you very little. And Celo- 
tex will more than pay for its cost in 
the fuel money it saves. 


CELOTEX, 


INSULATING LUMBER 


© 1926, The Celotex Co, 
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Because furnace heated air nat- 

urally rises, more than 60% of 

the avoidable heat-leakage in an 

uninsulated house occurs through 
the roof 


* 
oe. 


Frome Shee 


pate 


Notice how quickly snow melts off the roofs of most houses. 
Furnace heat, leaking through the roofs, melts it. 
how snow remains on the roof of the insulated house 


Note 


Celotex also converts your old 
attic into a comfortable, livable 
room. Its golden-tan color and 
rough-textured surface make an at- 
tractive wall finish . . . or you can 
decorate it in many ways. 

There are also many other places 
where Celotex is the ideal material 
for repairing or remodeling. 


SK YOUR Lumber Dealer, archi- 
tect, or contractor to tell you 
more about this amazing lumber. All 
lumber dealers can supply Celotex. 
Also ask about the $200 go/d bond now 
issued on all Celotex-insulated homes. 
Meanwhile, send the coupon be- 
low for the free Celotex Building 
Book. It tells you how to use Celo- 
tex in old and new homes alike. 


Tue CeLorex Company, Cuicaco, ILLinois 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


645 N. Rivas Ave., omens: ill. 
Please send the Celotex Building Book 
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BUILT for the 15 % who buy 
with keen discrimination—the 
Supreme Quality Cupples Tire 
deliversthesuperlative measure of 
endurance heretofore to be found 
only in tires specially constructed 
to meet extreme tests. The tires 
used by “Cannon Ball” Baker on 
his record-breaking trans-conti- 
nental drive are the exact dupli- 
cates of theCupplesTires now be- 
ing built for the motoring public. 


CUPPLES COMPANY : St. Louis 
A National Institution Since 1851 
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ERWIN G. 
“CANNON BALL" 
BAKER 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 

PERFORMANCE RECORD— 

New York to Los Angeles Sept. 16-21 

Route: 3406 Mile Official Coast to 
Coast Route 

Total Elapsed Time: 5 Days—2 
Hours—13 Minutes [Time check- 
ed by Western Union} 

Driver: ‘““Cannon Ball” Baker— 
Entire Distance {Best previous 
record by one man driving without 
relief established by Baker in 1920} 

Car: Ford Roadster — Using High 
Gear Only 

Tires: Supreme Quality Cupples 
29 x 4.40 Balloons 

Daily Mileage on Trip: 648.2 Miles 
{148 miles more each day than total 
of Indianapolis Speedway grind} 

Tire Trouble on Trip: Two Punc- 
tures {nails} 

Total Mileage Covered by Car: 8814 
Miles {Crossing continent twice— 
and tuning up for trip} 

Total Tire Trouble—including trip: 
Three Punctures {nails} 


—from ‘Cannon Ball” Baker tele- 
gram at end of record breaking trip: 
“Cupples Balloon Tires sure are 
fine forahard run suchas this:” 
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TRY A RHINO BALL 
ITH A RHINO’ CLU 


‘We 


oul 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 


ind another \ 


good friend i in' 


Bon Ami q 
POWDE R 


den 
Aw 2S 


A magic white powder that cleans 
and polishes quickly and easily— 
yet never scratches. A generous 
sized can—with a handy sifter top. 
A true wonder-worker—with ever 


sO many uses about the house. 
That’s Bon Ami Powder! 


As you go from task to task, 
you'll discover that Bon Ami Pow- 
der is especially convenient for 
restoring the 
gleam to white 
woodwork and 
painted walls 
and for putting 
a mirror-like 
luster on brass, 
nickel, copper, 
aluminum and 


tin ware. It removes every trace of 
grime from the bathtub, basin and 
tiling, brightens Congoleum floor- 
coverings, sweetens up the refrigera- 
tor—dozens of things respond to Its 
magic touch. 

But when it comes to making 
mirrors and windows clear and 
sparkling, everybody knows there’s 
nothing so convenient and popular 
as Bon Ami Cake/ 

That’s why most housewives 
keep doth Bon Ami Powder and Bon 
Ami Cae on hand all the time. 


These “‘Partners in Cleanliness’’ 
are made from the same ingredients. 
They clean and polish in the same 
safe, easy way—never make the 
hands red or rough. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK /n Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Cake Or Powder-—most housewives use both 


California Oranges— 


Richest Juice 
Finest Flavor 


“T Almost Live 


On Orange Juice” 


“Always take it at breakfast—a regular rule—and now between meals to step up 
my energy and increase my appetite for dinner, and I’ve noticed a real effect. 


“T wasn’t ‘going well’ in business or any- 
where else—feeling logy and dull and out of 
sorts. 


“Somebody told me to try orange juice. 
Didn’t sound much like a remedy, but I like 
oranges any way and so I took it on for break- 
fast. 


“Tn ten days I felt better, no doubt about it. 
Then I got into the habit of doing ¢his—tak- 
ing another glass in the afternoon—and felt 
better still. Doctor agreed—said it was good 
for me. 


“Seems there are qualities in oranges that 
Cause a greater retention of the calcium, mag- 


unkist 


Oran 


nesium, nitrogen and phosphorus from other 
foods that you eat, in addition to the mineral 
salts and vitamines that the orange itself 
supplies. 

“In other words, orange juice makes a// the 
rest of the foods more efficient. 

“Tt seems to be so in my case any way. 


“Yes, I always get California Oranges. 
Chemists say they are extra rich in the health- 
ful soluble solids. And I like the full rich 
flavor of the California juice. 

* & Rk Bee 

“Try it some time—my method—it may do 

the same for you.” 


e Suice 


made to your order from fresh oranges and lemons. 


Prospective Buyers: Learn about our unusual cost- 


Look for It is being distributed by the growers of Sunkist 
2 Oranges and Lemons to enable cafeterias, restaurants, t 
this ee and pode fountains to more quickly and purity. 
* conveniently make for you pure, wholesome orange and 
Machine lemon juice drinks. , 


The dealers using the Sunkist (Electric) Fruit Juice 
Extractor serve real orange and lemon juice drinks 


price proposition on this quick, efficient machine. Write 
us for complete information. Terms if desired. State 
line of business. 


Catirornia Fruit Growers Excuance, Dept. 111, Box 530, Station “C,” Los Angeles, California 


Watch for this machine—it is your visible assurance of 
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